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BUREAUCRACY  AND  MILITARY  SYSTEMS  OF  FRANCE  AND  GERMANY  • 


Is  oar  two  previous  notices  of  this  work,  we  con- 
fined our  attention  to  the  sub-division  of  landed 
property,  and  its  operation  on  the  economical, 
social,  and  political  condition  of  the  European 
nations  among  which  it  prevails.  We  now  pro- 
oeed  to  investigate  the  second  of  those  peculiar 
features  which  distinguish  the  social  structure  of 
contmental  countries  from  that  of  Great  Britain, 
and  which  we  have  called  bureaucracy:  Mr. 
Lamg  calls  it /unctionarism,  which  is,  perhaps,  a 
better  name.  This  is  a  difference  which,  even 
more  than  that  connected  with  the  partition  of  the 
soil,  pervades  the  daily  and  domestic  life  of  the 
nation,  and  modifies  its  w^hole  aspect  as  presented 
to  the  eye  of  the  passing  stranger.  In  England 
the  civil  ser\^ants  of  the  Government  are  few,  mi- 
oonnected,  and  tmobtrusive ;  on  the  Continent  they 
are  innumerable,  omnipresent,  and  constitute  a 
separate,  organised,  and  powerful  class.  In  Eng- 
land they  confine  themselves  to  absolutely  neces- 
sary functions ;  on  the  Continent  they  interfere  in 
e^^ery  transaction  and  event  of  life.  In  England, 
as  a  general  rule,  a  man  is  only  reminded  of  their 
existence  by  the  annual  visit  of  the  tax-gatherer, 
onlese,  indeed,  he  has  to  appeal  to  the  law,  or  has 
rendered  himself  amenable  to  it;  on  the  Continent 
ararcely  a  day  passes,  scarcely  an  operation  can  be 
concluded,  without  coming  into  contact  or  collision 
with  one  or  other  of  their  number.  Many  of  the 
duties  performed  by  officials  on  the  Continent  are 
here  performed  by  elected  parish  or  municipal 
functionaries,  many  are  left  to  individual  discre- 
tion, many  more  are  not  performed  at  all.  With 
us  a  man's  free-will  is  limited  only  by  his  neigh- 
bour's free-will  or  his  neighbour's  rights;  in 
Fnnce  and  Austria  it  can  be  exercised  only  sub- 
ject to  Government  permission  previously  obtained. 
Restriction  is  the  exception  here,  it  is  the  rule 
there.  Throughout  the  Continent  a  citizen  cannot 
eijgage  in  business,  build  a  house,  or  take  a  journey, 
without  leave ;  and  leave  is  only  obtained  through 
an  eatabhshed  routine  of  tedious  and  annoying 
formalities.  "In  France,  Switzerland,  Belgium, 
«id  the  constitutional  States  of  Germany,"  says  Mr. 
^^gi  "  people  call  themselves  free,  because  they 
^oy  more  or  less  of  the  forms  of  representative 


government,  and  have  more  or  less  political  liberty ; 
but  they  have  no  more  civil  liberty,  and  no  more 
sense  or  feeling  of  it,  than  when  they  had  no  con- 
stitutions at  all.  They  live,  act,  and  have  their 
being  under  a  system  of  interference  in  every 
man's  movements  and  doings,  precisely  as  in 
Austria,  Prussia,  and  States  without  any  constitu- 
tions or  political  liberty.  .  .  .  The  reality  of  civil 
liberty  in  the  free  use  of  time,  industry,  and 
capital,  and  in  the  free  action  of  the  iiKiividual,  is 
unknown  to  the  continental  man.  It  is  amusing 
to  hear  a  German  or  a  Frenchman  discussing  con- 
stitutional forms  of  government,  universal  suffrage, 
the  qualifications  of  representatives,  the  equal 
rights  of  citizens ;  and,  when  he  has  settled  all 
these  points  to  his  satisfaction,  in  a  theory  which 
proves  very  clearly  that  we  enjoy  no  real  liberty 
in  England,  and  do  not  understand  its  first  prin- 
ciples, to  ask  him  to  take  a  jaunt  with  you  to  Tours 
or  Marseilles,  Cologne  or  Leipsic.  *  Oh,'  says  he, 
'  I  must  run  to  the  bureau  for  our  passports.  I 
must  get  them  signed  by  the  proper  authorities, 
countersigned  by  other  proper  authorities,  visicd 
by  the  proper  authorities  in  every  town  we  stop  at 
on  our  journey,  in  order  to  prevent  trouble  with 
the  police ;  and  I  must  get  this  done  before  the 
bureaux  are  shut  for  the  day,  or  we  shall  have  to 
wait  till  to-morrow.*  To  be  free  and  independent 
in  the  sense  that  the  common  man  in  England  is 
free  and  independent,  seems  not  to  be  a  want  in 
the  mind  of  die  continental  man,  even  of  fortune 
and  education.  The  English  traveller  in  France 
or  Germany,  who  has  gone  himself  to  the  Hotel  de 
Ville  or  the  passport-office,  to  have  his  passport 
visaed  and  signed,  instead  of  leaving  it  to  his  valet 
de  place,  and  who  has  seen  the  crowd  of  trades- 
men, country  dealers,  travelling  artisans,  and  pea- 
sants from  the  neighbouring  villages,  who  have 
been  at  the  fair,  standing  for  hours  to  have  their 
papers  examined  and  signed,  will  return  with  a 
pretty  distinct  idea  of  the  difference  between  poli- 
tical and  civil  freedom,  between  the  mind,  spirit, 
character,  and  social  state  of  the  English,  and  of  the 
continental  people." 

In  order  to  make  the  operation  of  this  system  of 
bureaucratic  supervision  and  interference  intelli- 
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gible  to  those  among  our  readers  who  have  never 
resided  on  the  CJontinent,  we  will  mention  a  few 
facts  with  regard  to  Austria,  derived  from  personal 
knowledge.     Under   the   old   regime,  if   a  man 
wished  to  build  a  house,  he  must  first  apply  to  the 
chief  officer  of  the  district,  who  required  him  to 
furnish  exact  plans  of  the  intended  edifice.     All 
his   neighbours  were  then,  called    upon  to   say 
whetlier  the  proposed  building,  or  any  portion  of 
it,  would  trench  upon  their  rights,  comfort,  or  con- 
venience.    If  it  would,  the  applicant  was  obliged 
to   meet  and  neutralise    their    objections.     The 
municipality  were  then  summoned  to   examine 
whether  thei/  saw  any  objection  to  the  erection. 
The  plans  were  then  submitted  to  the  official  en- 
gineer of  the  district,  who  was  desired  to  report 
especially  on  the  points  of  the  solidity  of  the  con- 
struction and  the  danger  from  fire.    After  all  these 
preliminaries  were  satisfactorily  gone  through  (dur- 
ing which  time  the  entire  building  season  some- 
times slipped  away,  though  there  was  seldom  any 
needless  or  vexatious  delay),  the  man  was  at  liberty 
to  proceed  to  action.     But  he  was  compelled  to 
adhere  strictly  to  his  plan.    If,  either  during  the 
progress  of  the  erection  or  at  any   subsequent 
period,  he  wished  to  alter  the  construction  of  a 
fire-place  or  the  position  of  a  chimney,  the  same 
formalities  had  to  be  repeated,  and  leave  again 
asked  and  obtained.    If  he  wished  to  establish  a 
manufactory,  the  same  process  had  to  be  gone 
through ;  and  his  business  was  carried  on  subject 
to  the  constant  supervision  of  the  customs  or  excise 
officers.     In  the  case  of  a  silk  or  cotton-factory,  all 
goods  sent  ofif  in  any  direction  were  leaded,  and 
travelled  with  a  certificate.    It  may  well  be  con- 
ceived how  vexatious  and  onerous  all  this  would 
be,  besides  being  a  direct  expense.    In  one  esta- 
blishment this  operation  alone  cost  the  proprietors 
150/.  a  year  of  direct  outlay,  paid  to  the  Govern- 
ment officials  for  stamps,  leading,  <fec. ;  very  little 
of  which  found  its  way  into  the  coffers  of  the 
State.     Besides  this,  there  is  a  constant»inventory 
and  taking  of  stock  by  the  officials,  which  requires 
considerable  labour  and  book-keeping  on  the  part 
of  the  establishment,  to  make  every  such  entry  as 
is  required.     There  are  various  other  matters  in 
which  individual  action  is  either  interfered  with 
or  supervised.    If  you  wish  to  add  a  kitchen,  a 
bed-room,  or  a  cow-shed  to  your  house,  you  must 
again  give  notice  and  lodge  plans.     Your  house 
is  visited  every  six  weeks  to  ascertain  if  there  be 
any  new  risk  from  fire.    The  baptism  and  innocu- 
lation  of  your  children  is  watched  over  and  insisted 
on.     If  you  keep  dogs,  you  must  send  them  once 
a  year  to  be  examined,  to  see  if  they  are  in  a 
healthy  and  safe  condition.    In  short,  everything 
proceeds  upon  the  assumption  that  individuals  are 
not  to  be  trusted  with  the  regulation  of  their  own 
proceedings,  or  the  superintendence  of  their  own 
safety,  but  that  they  are,  in  fact,  minors  and  wards 
of  the  State.     It  might  be  imagined  that  all  this 
would  have  been  swept  away,  or  at  least  greatly 
modified,  by  the  Eevolution.     But  it  is  not  so. 
Although  the  political  condition  of  the  empire  has 
been  changed  to  its  foundations,  and  the  courts  of 
""stice  re-modelled,  all  these  detaUs  and  their  old 


mode  of  action  remain;   and  the  Germans  may 
well  despair  of  seeing  them  changed  in  our  days. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  much  of  this  system  ia 
now  kept  up  for  the  benefit  of  the  officials  rather 
than  of  the  public,  as  we  hinted  in  a  former  paper ; 
and  the  difficulty  of  changing  it  will  be  propor- 
tionally great.  A  glance  at  tlie  relative  numbers 
of  the  public  functionaries  in  England  and  on  the 
Continent  will  give  us  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  the 
difference.  In  Prussia  we  have  no  means  of 
ascertaining  the  truth.  In  Austria,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  thirty-six  millions,  they  are  stated  at 
120,000.  In  France,  also  with  a  population  of 
thirty-six  millions,  they  are  variously  given  by 
different  authorities,  according  as  these  take  in 
only  the  regular  and  permanent  paid  officials,  or 
add  to  these  the  unpaid,  the  occasionally  paid,  and 
the  retired;  but  the  lowest  estimate  exceeds 
350,000.  We  believe  the  following  will  be  nearly 
an  exact  list  of  the  actual  employes  under  each 
department,  who  are  paid  in  some  shape  or  other, 
leaving  out  the  pensioners  and  the  municipal 
authorities.  It  is  taken  from  a  recent  report  to 
the  Legislative  Assembly : — 

Ministry  of  the  Interior 344,000 

„      Justice 11,100 

Worship  and  Instruction     .    .     .  50,000 
Public    Works,    Commerce  and 

Agriculture 10,000 

Foreign  Affairs 632 


» 


„        War  and  Marine 43,63.) 

„        Finance,  Custom,  and  Excise  .     .      76,000 


535,365 

Compare  this  enormous  army  of  paid  officials  with 
the  modest  government  provision  in  Great  Britain, 
which  has  a  population  of  thirty  millions.  In 
1835  the  whole  civil  service  of  the  State  was  con- 
ducted  by  23,578  persons ;  and  since  that  period, 
we  believe,  the  number  has  rather  diminished  than 
increased. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  difference,  nor  perhaps 
the  most  important.  In  this  country  the  civil 
officers  of  Government  form  no  distinct  class :  they 
are  merely  individual  members  of  the  higher  or 
of  the  middle  orders.  They  are  no  more  a  sepa- 
rate and  organised  body  than  are  merchants, 
manufacturers,  or  authors.  But  on  the  Continent 
the  public  fdnctionaries  are  a  trained,  disciplined, 
and  compact  band,  as  completely  an  army  as  the 
naval  or  military  force — as  regular  a  hierarohy,  as 
distinguishable  a  class,  as  the  clergy.  They  form, 
as  Laing  expresses  it,  the  third  element  in  the 
social  system.  They  are  subjected  to  a  strict  and 
established  discipline,  and  are  united  by  a  strong 
esprit  de  corps.  They  stand  apart  from  their 
fellow-citizens,  and  may  generally  be  distinguished 
by  their  manners  and  their  dress.  "  We  should  be 
rather  surprised,"  observes  Mr.  Laing,  "  to  hear  onr 
own  beamptenstand,  our  collectors,  controllers, 
assessors,  tide-waiters,  gangers,  considered  as  a  high 
and  influential  class  in  our  social  body,  or  consi- 
dered as  a  class  at  all,  in  any  way  distinct  from  the 
respectable  middle  class  in  which  they  are  merged. 
In  Germany  it  is  different  .  .  .  There  the  func- 
tionaries are  under  a  semi-military  discipline.  In 
Bavaria,  for  example,  the   superior  civil   officer 
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can  place  hk  inferior  officer  under  arrest  for  neg- 
lect of  doty  or  other  offence  against  civil  function- 
aiy  diBcipline.  In  Wnrtemburg  the  ftinetionary 
cannot  marry  withont  leave  from  his  superior. 
Voitwre  somewhere  says,  that  the  art  of  govern- 
ment is  to  make  two-thirds  of  a  nation  pay  all  they 
posibly  can  for  the  benefit  of  the  other  third. 
Has  is  realised  in  Germany  by  the  fnnctionary 
system.  The  functionaries  are  not  tiiere  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people,  bat  the  people  for  the  benefit 
of  the  fimetionaries.  All  this  machinery  of  func- 
tlonarism,  with  its  nnmerons  ranks  and  gradations 
in  every  district,  filled  with  a  staff  of  clerks  and 
expectants  in  every  department  looking  for  employ- 
ment, appointments,  or  promotions,  was  intended  to 
be  a  new  support  to  the  throne  in  the  new  social 
state  of  ttie  Continent — a  third  class,  in  close  con- 
nerion  with  the  people  by  their  various  official 
duties  of  interference  in  all  public  and  private 
a&irs,  yet  attached  by  their  interests  to  the  kingly 
p^wer." 

Mr.  Laing  conceives  the  bureaucratic  system  to 
have  been  a  recent  and  artificial  creation  of  the 
continental  Sovereigns  to  meet  the  hiatus  produced 
in  social  life  by  the  absorption  or  extinction  of  the 
feodal  aristocracy.  But  this  is  far  from  being  the 
case.  Tliough  much  extended  of  late,  it  is  a 
product  and  a  relic  of  the  old  despotic  and  pater- 
nal Grovemments,  when  it  was  thought  right, 
jrD68ible,  and  necessary  for  the  central  authority  to 
direct  and  control  the  daily  life  and  habitual 
actions  of  its  subjects.  Bureaucracy  is  less  the 
antagonism  of  the  aristocratic  than  of  the  munici- 
pal and  self-governing  element  in  society.  It  is 
no  new  principle. 

The  different  ideas  which  lie  at  the  root  of  the 
two  systems  may  be  thus  stated :  A  certain  amoimt 
of  wisdom  is  required  for  the  condlict  of  affairs, 
and  the  management  of  associated  life.  This 
reqidflite  wisdom  is  supposed  by  fonctionarism  to 
reside  in  the  rulers,  and  by  municipality  to  reside 
in  the  people.  In  Ehigland  and  America  we 
asmme  that  every  man  understands  his  own  interest 
andean  direct  his  own  business  better  than  any 
Oovemm«at  can  do  it  for  him.  In  France  and 
Gennany  they  assume  that  the  people  are  unknow- 
ing and  incompetent,  and  will  mismanage  both 
their  own  private  affairs  and  all  associated  business 
wJess  supervised  and  directed  by  the  superior 
kno^riedge  and  experience  of  a  trained  and  edu- 
cated eladss  of  rulers.  The  fundamental  notion  on 
^^kich  the  superstructure  of  continental  bureaucracy 
b  bnilt,  is — ^not  only  that  the  Government  is  wiser 
than  its  subjects,  but — that  the  wisdom  of  its  sub- 
jeets  is  inadequate  to  the  ordinary  cases  of  indi- 
vidual or  social  action. 

Now,  it  IB  evident  that  this  assumption  has  an 
alarming  tendency  to  realise  and  justify  itself. 
The  incapacity  which  is  presumed  will  sooner  or 
later  be  created.  A  people  that  is  always  regarded 
as  in  a  state  of  pupillage,  and  kept  in  leading- 
strings,  can  never  emerge  into  mature  manhood. 
It  n  undoubtedly  true  that  trained  fnnctionaries 
inay  often  be  able  to  manage  each  individual  de- 
partment better  than  municipal  or  parochial 
*n*tenr8  oonld  do.    It  is  probable  that  they  may 


give  useful  advice,  and  that  they  will  often  avoid 
those  multitudinous  failures,  those  abortive  expe- 
riments, and  those  monstrous  and  costly  blunders, 
through  which  a  self-governing   people  stiuggle 
onward  to  sensible  and  wise  results  at  lost :  but,  in 
the  first  place,  that  invaluable  national  education 
which  is  carried  on  during  the  progress  of  these 
efforts,  and  the   elimination   of  these  errors,   is 
entirely  lost  under  the  bureaucratic  system ;  and, 
in  the  second  place,  the  plans  adopted  not  being 
wrought  out  by  the  people,  but  being  forced  upon 
them  from  without,  will  seldom   either  be  well 
adapted  to  their  wanta  or  have  so  strong  a  hold 
on  their  affections.     The  incapacity  for  sel  f-govern- 
ment  which  bureaucracy  has  engendered   among 
the  continental  nations  was   strongly  ehowu   in 
1848.     They  threw  off  their  Sovereigns,  they  pro- 
claimed republics,  or  substituted  other  dynasties ; 
but  they  had  no  ability  to  organise  new  institu- 
tions, they  could  not  emancipate  themselves  from 
the  old  army  of  civil  functionaries,  because  they 
were  unable  to  dispense  with  them  ;  and  thus,  one 
by  one,  they  gradually  fell  back  under  the  old 
rSfjime,     Whereas  in  California,   peopled  by  a 
sudden  influx  of  emigrants,  wild  in  their  tempers, 
lawless  in  their  habits,  greedy  for  gold,  thirsty  for 
sudden  opulence,  without  chiefs,  without  guidance, 
without  control,  the  innate  and  ineffaceable  genius 
of  a  race  of  men  long  accustomed  to  govern  and  to 
guide  themselves  has  enabled  them,  with  an  aim  est 
miraculous  rapidity,  to  educe  order  out  of  the  cliaop, 
and  to  establish  something  like  a  civilised  and  legal 
community,  without  the  smallest  assistance  or  inter- 
ference on  the  part  of  the  central  authority.     In 
England,  were  our   complicated  government   of 
King,   Lords,   and    Commons,   swept    away    to- 
morrow, we  could  soon  re-organise   the   ruling 
hierarchy,  perhaps  on  a  better  footing  than  before ; 
because   every  town,  and  almost   every  village, 
could  afford  us  most  of  the  materials,  and  much  of 
the  experience,  required.     But  in  1848  and  1849 
all  the  collective  wisdom  of  the  bureaucratic  coun- 
tries of  Germany  and  France,  with  a  clear  field 
before  them,  were  able  to  strike  out  little  that  was 
sensible,  and  nothing  that  was  new. 

We  have  said  that  a  Government  will  generally 
manage  each  particular  in  national  affairs  better 
than  the  people,  more  judiciously,  at  less  expense, 
and  with  fewer  blunders  and  false  steps.  But  this 
is  by  no  means  universally  the  case.  There  is 
much  truth  in  the  following  remarks  of  Mr.  Laing. 
"  In  France,  Germany,  and  all  over  the  Continent, 
whatever  may  be  the  form  of  government,  the 
spirit  of  self-government  is  equally  dormant  among 
the  people.  It  is  the  State  that  does  everything ; 
whether  in  form  this  State  power  be  constitutional 
or  autocratic.  The  State  alone  plans  and  executes 
all  works  of  general  or  local  interest,  by  its  own 
functionaries,  and  independently  of  the  judgment 
of  those  locally  interested.  Roads,  canals,  bridges, 
quays,  and  puhlic  buildings,  are  consequently  con- 
structed, not  in  a  commensurate  and  due  propor- 
tion in  extent  and  expense  to  the  want  to  be  pro- 
vided for,  but  upon  a  disproportionate  scale,  and 
with  an  excess  of  magnificence  and  expenditure 
ridiculously  in  contrast  with  the  importance  of  the 
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object,  and  the  actual   or  possible  wants  of  the 

community  or  locality This  disproportion 

between  cost  and  the  advantage  to  the  public  is 
the  great  characteristic  of  public  works  in  all 
States  in  which  the  people  have  no  control  or 
voice  in  the  management  of  their  own  affairs.  It 
is  the  architectural  style  of  despotism." 

A  comparison  of  British  and  continental  road- 
making  brings  to  light  another  weak  point  of  the 
bureaucratic  as  contrasted  with    the    municipal 
system.     England  is  covered  with  good  roads  in 
its  most  remote  as  in  its  most  populous  and  central 
districts.     France  has  a  few  magnificent  highways 
branching  out  from  her  metropolis ;  but  the  cross 
roads  in  the  less  frequented  districts  are  scanty 
and  infamously  impassable.     "  It  is  curious,"  says 
Mr.  Laing,  "  to  see  what,  in  a  century  and  a  half, 
has  been  the  difference  of  the  results  in  the  two 
countries — the  difference  between  the  centralisation 
of  the  funds,  management,  and  execution  of  all 
roads,  bridges,  and  public  works  in  the  hands  of 
a  State  department,  employing  officials  of  the 
highest  skill  and  scientific  attainments,  men  regu- 
larly bred  for  the  duties  of  this  department,  and 
the  non-centralisation  of  this  great  and  all-import- 
ant national  business,  the  leaving  it  to  the  public 
to  plan,  execute,  and  manage  for  themselves,  through 
their  own  trustees  and  undei-takers,  and  under  their 
own  control,  what  in  each  county  or  locality  was 
considered  useful  or  necessary,  without  superin- 
tendence or  interference  by  any  Government  func- 
tionary.    The  question  of  centralisation  or  non- 
centifuisation  is  here    brought    to    the    test    of 
experience."     In  1828,  it  was  officially  reported 
to  the  Government,  that  the  highways  in  France 
extended  to  25,762  miles ;  of  which  one  half  were 
in  a  state  of  good  repair,  and  one  half  in  a  state  of 
dilapidation ;  and  that  to  complete  and  repair  the 
main  lines  of   communication,  or    royal    roads, 
as   they  are    termed,   the    sum    of    eight    mil- 
lions sterling  would  be  required.    In  England, 
within  an  area  of  58,335  square  miles,  we  had 
(according   to   a  Parliamentary  paper  of  1848) 
22,382  miles  of  good  turnpike  roads,  besides  parish 
roads  not  turnpike;   while  France,  with  an  area 
of  148,840  square  miles,  had  only  10,716  miles  of 
roads  reported  as  good.     "Under  the   English 
system  of  non-centralisation  and  non-interference, 
one  square  mile  in  England  contains  on  an  average 
a  greater  number  of  good  roads  than  any  ten  in 
France  or   Germany,  and  with  more  traffic  on 
them." 

The  history  of  railroads  affords  the  most  favour- 
able view  of  the  foreign  as  contrasted  with  the 
English  mode  of  procedure.  In  this  country,  the 
waste,  extravagance,  and  want  of  consideration  dis- 
played in  these  constructions  has  been  monstrous 
and  disgraceful.  Vast  sums  of  money  have  been 
lavished  in  Parliamentary  contest  and  litigation ; 
lines  have  been  made  at  twice  the  necessary  cost ; 
they  have  been  made  where  none  were  needed ; 
and  two  have  been  made  where  one  would  have 
sufficed.  Altogether,  it  is  probable  that  the  same 
actual  accommodation  to  the  public  might,  under 
a  wise  system,  have  been  attained  at  half  the  cost. 
'  ^  France,  though  the  Grovernment  has  not  made 


the  railways,  it  has  leased  to  different  companiea, 
after  the  most  elaborate  and  tedious  investigations, 
the  right  of  making  them,  and  working  them  for  a 
term  of  years,  after  which  they  are  to  become 
national  property :  and  will  then  be  a  most  pro- 
lific soiwce  of  revenue.  In  Belgium  and  Germany 
they  are,  we  believe,  State  undertakings,  and  have 
been  constructed  at  about  wie  third  their  cost  in 
England.  In  Russia,  when  railways  became  the 
order  of  the  day,  the  Czar  acted  with  a  degree  of 
sound  sense  which  freer  Governments  would  do 
well  to  imitate.  He  sent  a  commission  of  expe- 
rienced engineers  to  visit  France,  Belgium,  Eng- 
land, and  America,  to  examine  the  railway  systems 
of  these  respective  countries,  and  report  which  of 
them  was  best  suited  for  adoption  in  Russia.  They 
have  reported  in  favour  of  the  cheap  and  rough 
system  of  the  United  States.  So  far  we  are  fain  to 
admit  tliat  the  superiority  of  sense  and  wisdom  has 
lain  on  the  side  of  the  continental  nations.  But 
the  result  of  the  whole  is,  that  the  railway  com- 
munication of  England  has  been  commenced  and 
perfected  within  twenty  years,  while  that  of  the 
Continent  is  still  partial,  scanty,  incomplete,  and 
fragmentary;  and  while  in  America — ^the  most 
municipal  and  uncentralised  of  countries,  it  is  as 
complete  as  in  England,  and  has  been  as  cheaply 
managed  as  in  Belgium  and  Bavaria. 

Another  consequence  of  the  bureaucratic  system 
is  thus  referred  to  by  Mr.  Laing : — "  The  direct 
effects  of  functionarism  have  undoubtedly  reduced 
the  people  of  Germany  to  a  state  of  pupillage ; 
they  are  not  accustomed  to  act  for  themselves. 
The  indirect  effects  have  deteriorated  the  charac- 
ter, and  retarded  the  industry  and  prosperity,  of  the 
German  people  as  much  as  its  direct  working  on 
the  social  body.    The  numbers  of  small  function- 
aries provided  for  at  the  public  expense,  in  the 
departments  of  the  law,  the  finance,  the  Church, 
the  educational  affairs,  the  police,  the  passport 
establishment,  and  all  the  other  branches  of  public 
business  springing  from  the  principle  of  the  State's 
interference  in  all  social  and  individual  action,  keep 
almost  the  whole  youth  of  the  country  in  a  state 
of  dependance  upon  favour  for  the  appointment 
in  some  public  ojice,  instead  of  depending  upon 
industry  and  exertion  in  the  useful  arts.     Every 
second  or  third  young  man  in  the  middle  class  is 
an  expectant  of  office.  .  .  .  He  is  sent  to  study  at 
a  university,  in  order  to  be  qualified  for  office. 
After  the  bread-studies,  as  they  are  called  in  Ger- 
many, are  gone  through,  the  young  man  hangs  on, 
often  for  many  years,  an  idle  expectant  for  office, 
and  may  possibly  [this  possibility,  it  is  fair  to 
state,  is  in  time  a  certainty]  get  employment  at 
last  in  a  Government  bureau,  at  a  salary  which  can 
only  help  to  maintain  him  along  with  the  little 
allowance  which  his  father  can  afford  him.    A 
great  proportion  of  the  small  capitals  gathered  by 
tradesmen,  shopkeepers,  farmers,  functionaries,  and 
clergymen,  and  others  in  the  middle  station  of  life, 
is  thus  expended  without  being  utilised.    The 
same  small  capitals  with  us  would  be  apj^ied  in 
extending  the  business  in  which  they  were  acquired, 
or  in  placing  the  sons  in  some  similar  business. 
In  Germany  they  are  applied  to  supporting  the 
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ioiiB«t  a  univerBity,  balf-students  half  vagrants,  for 
many  idle  years;  and  then  soppordng  them  in 
some  inferior  office  in  a  State  department,  until,  by 
seniority,  fiiiyoar,  or  merit,  a  higher  step  is  attained, 
with  a  salary  on  which  the  fimctionary  can  subsiBt 
The  prospect  of  office  in  the  vast  functionary 
system  turns  away  the  industry  and  capital  that 
might  be  employed  with  more  advantage  to  the 
country  and  the  individual  in  the  humble  paths  of 
trade  or  reproductive  labour." 

The  effect  of  functionarism  on  education  is 
especially  deserving  the  study  of  those  who,  in  this 
country,  advocate  the  assumption  by  the  State  of 
the  instruction  of  the  nation.  We  are  not  blind  to 
the  benefits  which  would  result  from  such  a  system 
of  general  education  as  might  be  established  in 
England  if  the  views  of  this  party  were  to  prevail ; 
hut  no  one  who  has  watched  the  operation  of  the 
principle  in  Germany  can  be  blind  to  its  mischiefs 
and  its  dangers  too.  At  present,  the  education 
of  our  people  is,  no  doubt,  deplorably  defective, 
though  yearly  becoming  less  so ;  but^  at  least,  it  is 
varied,  expansive,  and  improvable.  Any  one  who 
has  a  peculiar  view,  a  new  theory,  a  bright  idea,  a 
promising  amelioration  to  suggest,  can  put  it  in 
practice,  and  work  it  out  at  once,  without  asking 
anybody's  leave.  If  it  succeeds,  it  is  adopted  with 
or  without  modifications  by  other  schools  and 
teachers ;  if  it  fails,  it  is  an  error  more  exploded 
and  disposed  of.  Systems  the  most  opposite,  but 
each,  perhaps,  adapted  to  particular  characters, 
aptitudes,  or  objects,  are  in  simultaneous  operation 
side  by  side,  and  their  results  can  be  contrasted  and 
compared.  But  in  Germany  the  schools  are  all 
ocmducted  by  teachers,  and  controlled  by  func- 
tionaries, who  are  brought  up  at  the  same  gymna- 
eium,  finished  at  the  same  university,  trained  in 
the  aame  system,  exercised  in  the  same  books, 
initiated  and  hardened  into  the  same  ideas.  Every- 
thing is  uniform,  and  everything  is  stereotyped. 
If  some  original  genius  suggests  an  improvement 
on  the  old  routine,  he  has  all  the  inertia  of  corpo- 
rate laziness  and  corporate  prejudice  against  him  ; 
his  scheme  is  almost  certain  of  rejection,  rarely 
certain  even  of  examination ;  or  if,  by  dint  of 
talent  and  perseverance,  he  succeeds  at  length  in 
inducing  the  heads  of  the  department  to  adopt  it, 
it  is  then  enforced  upon  all  the  subordinates  alike. 
It  is  either  summarily  rejected,  or  tyrannically 
introduced.  "The  functionarism  of  education," 
says  Mr.  Laing,  ''  the  centralisation,  under  a  de- 
partment of  Government,  of  all  educational  esta- 
bB^iments,  from  the  university  down  to  the  ABO 
school ;  the  appointment  of  all  teachers,  inspectors, 
md  professors  by  the  State ;  and  the  requirement 
that  all  who  teach  shall  have  gone  through  a 
eotain  course  of  education  and  examination,  and 
the  prohibition  of  all  teaching  and  school-keeping 
by  any  other  than  those  licensed  and  approved  of 
educational  functionaries — ^has  turned  out  a  branch 
of  the  system  dangerous  to  the  State,  and  injurious 
to  the  character  of  the  people.  It  has  enabled  a 
conclave  of  professors  at  the  German  universities 
to  focm  the  public  mind  on  their  own  views  and 
theories  in  politics,  philosophy,  and  legislation,  to 
ladoeodnate  all  the  youth  of  Germany — ^all  who 


arc  to  be  public  functionaries,  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest — all  clergy,  lawyers,  teachers,  school- 
mastere,  all  of  whom  mi^t  pass  through  their  hands 
as  students  in  order  to  be  qualijiedfor  ojice — with 
the  same  theories  and  speculations  in  religion, 
philosophy,  and  political  and  social  science.  The 
youth  come  out  of  this  preparatory  formation  of 
mind  for  real  life  imbued  with  the  very  same 
opinions  on  all  subjects,  slaves  of  the  lamp  of  one 
genie.  .  .  .  This  is  imminently  dangerous  to  the 
State,  because  public  opinion  is  not  formed  by  the 
public,  but  by  a  junta  of  professors,  who  have  the 
formation  of  the  public  mind.  The  Ministers  and 
all  under  them  are  formed  as  students  in  one 
school,  over  which  the  Government  has  no  control, 
for  the  members  of  the  Government  are  themselves 
formed  in  this  school ;  yet,  from  want  of  educa* 
tional  freedom,  no  counteracting  opinions  can  be 
formed  in  the  public  mindj* 

The  bureaucratic  system  presents  an  almost  in- 
superable obstacle  to  any  improvement  in  the  civil 
or  political  institutions  of  the  continental  nations. 
In  order  to  hold  any  office  in  the  vast  army  of 
functionaries,  a  university  education  is  required* 
Every  en^ploj/S,  every  writer,  every  thinker,  must 
have  gone  through  precisely  the  same  training, 
must  have  sat  at  the  feet  of  the  same  professors, 
and  received  the  elements  of  his  education  in 
schools  formed  on  the  same  model.  Hence,  if  the 
people  desire  a  change,  the  functionary  class,  who 
comprise  nearly  the  whole  education  of  the  people, 
render  it  impossible  to  establish  it,  except  at  the 
price  of  a  revolution,  in  which,  whatever  else  may 
be  overthrown,  functionarism  still  survives.  If  the- 
Sovereign  wishes  to  effect  any  material  administra- 
tive innovation,  he  finds  himself  nearly  as  power- 
less as  his  people,  if  the  innovation  involves  any 
radical  change  of  system.  "  He  has,  in  fact,  no 
class  to  choose  his  Ministers  from,  even  for  tho 
highest  State  offices,  but  men  bred  in  the  same 
principles  and  views  as  their  predecessors,  men 
originally  burschen  (students),  afterwards  employes. 
They  are  the  only  class  in  the  social  body 
from  whom  the  Sovereign  can  select  qualified 
servants,  no  other  class  having  the  influence,  in- 
terest, or  knowledge  necessary ;  and  this  class  is 
formed  in  the  same  school,  and  with  the  same 
political  education.  He  may  change  men,  but  not 
measures  or  principles,  in  his  cabinet." 

But  though  the  functionary  class  offer  a  powerful 
element  of  stability  and  resistance  to  change,  as  far 
as  ideas  and  systems  and  their  own  existence  are 
concerned,  they  appear  by  no  means  so  when  dy- 
nasties and  forms  of  government  are  in  question. 
They  constitute  a  species  of  administrative  ma- 
chinery which  may  be  worked  as  well  under  one 
chief  as  under  another ;  under  the  president  of  a 
republic  as  under  an  autocratic  Sovereign,  under 
a  foreign  usurper  as  under  a  legitimate  monarch. 
According  to  Mr.  Laing,  when  Germany  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  French  under  Napoleon,  the  esta- 
blished functionaries  were  found  the  ready  and 
almost  mechanical  instruments  of  the  most  grievous 
exactions,  which,  without  their  organisation,  Frencli 
commissioners  could  scarcely  have  carried  through. 
Only  a  few  of  the  heads  of  departments  had  to  be- 
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removed,  and  the  rest  of  the  machiuery  worked  as 
effectively  as  ever.  " This  beamptenstatid"  says 
our  author,  "  are  ever  ready  to  support  any  hero  of 
the  hour  who  has  the  good  fortune  to  get  hold  of 
the  reins  of  government  at  the  point  at  which  they 
are  centralised.  It  is  an  element  in  the  social 
state  as  dangerous  to  the  Sovereign  as  it  is  oppres- 
sive and  burdensome  to  the  people.  Louis  Phi- 
lippe was  deposed  and  set  aside  as  easily  as  any 
chef'de-hureuu.  He  was  but  a  chef-dc-hureau  to 
his  people,  who  knew  only  functionaries  of  one 
bureau  or  another  as  the  leading  class,  and  to  his 
functionaries,  who  knew  no  other  motive  of  action 
than  promotion  in  their  several  departments  by 
subserviency  to  their  immediate  chiefs." 

Neither  can  the  functionary  class  act  the  part  of 
an  aristocracy,  in  protecting  the  rights  and  free- 
dom of  the  people  against  the  encroachments  of 
the  Crown.  Their  predominant  idea  is,  neces- 
sarily, obedience  to  their  immediate  superiors ;  and 
this  through  every  grade.  They  must  execute  the 
orders  they  receive.  The  slightest  opposition  or 
demur  is  punishable  by  removal,  and  removal  is 
generally  ruin.  They  are  servants  of  the  Crown, 
and  must  obey  the  will  and  pleasure  of  their 
master.  In  one  country  only,  so  far  as  we  know, 
where  the  bureaucratic  system  is  established,  has 
this  evil  been  avoided.  "  In  Norway,  a  func- 
tionary, once  appointed,  has,  by  the  Constitution,  a 
property,  a  vested  right,  in  his  office.  He  cannot  be 
dismissed  without  free  trial,  nor  removed  from  one 
locality  to  another  without  his  own  consent ;  his 
income  cannot  be  diminished,  nor  his  duties  in- 
creased without  adequate  compensation ;  he  cannot 
be  passed  over  in  his  turn  for  promotion  without 
due  cause  assigned.  In  all  these  rights  he  has  a 
court  to  appeal  to,  which  is  entirely  independent 
of  the  executive,  the  legislature,  or  the  department 
in  which  he  serves. . .  .  The  system  works  well  in 
the  limited  circle  of  Norwegian  affairs.  We  see 
functionaries  speaking,  voting,  writing,  and  taking 
a  leading  place  in  opposition  to  or  in  favour  of  the 
measures  of  Government,  as  freely  as  other  people ; 
and  during  the  reign  of  Bemadotte,  which  was  a 
perpetual  struggle  to  undermine  or  overturn  the 
Constitution,  and  establish  autocracy,  this  indepen- 
dent body  of  functionaries  was  the  third  element 
between  the  kingly  power  and  the  population  of 
peasant  proprietors,  keeping  both  in  their  right 
constitutional  places." 

From  what  we  have  said,  it  is  perfectly  evident 
that  republicanism  and  functionarism  are  incom- 
patible existences ;  they  are  based  on  irreconciliably 
opposite  and  contradictory  assumptions.  The  one 
assumes  that  the  people  can  govern  themselves,  the 
other  that  they  cannot ;  the  one  supposes  the  people 
to  be  wiser  than  their  rulers,  the  other  supposes 
the  rulers  to  be  wiser  than  the  people;  the  one 
implies  that  each  individual  will  manage  his  own 
affairs,  and  look  after  his  own  safety,  better  than 
anyone  else  can  do  it  for  him,  and  that  citizens  are 
capable  of  uniting  to  do  whatever  must  be  done  in 
concert,  the  other  implies  the  reverse  of  all  this. 
Now,  either  assumption  may  be  true ;  or  one  may  be 
true  of  one  nation,  and  the  other  of  another  nation. 
But  the  two  cannot  be  true  at  the  same  time,  and 


of  the  same  people.  You  may  call  the  State  a  re- 
public, a  monarchy,  or  an  empire ;  you  may  have 
two  chambers,  or  one,  or  none ;  you  may  have  at 
its  head  an  elective  president,  a  constitutional 
Sovereign,  an  autocratic  czar ;  but  so  long  as  the 
administration  of  public  affairs  remains  essentially 
bureaucratic,  all  that  foil  representation,  all  that 
universal  suffrage  can  give  you,  is  the  power  of 
choosing  the  particular  set  of  busy  bodies  who  shall 
rule  you.  It  is  not  liberty,  but  merely  the  selection 
of  yoiu"  head  oppressor. 

''  True,  to  make  choice  of  despots  is  some  fireedom  ;*' 

and  it  is  the  only  one  in  the  reach  of  a  bureau- 
ruled  people. 

This  explains  to  us  much  of  the  hopeless  history 
of  modern  France.  She  is  in  a  radi<»dly  false  po- 
sition, and  has  not  yet  found  it  out ;  she  is  endea- 
voiuing,  unconsciously,  to  unite  two  incompati- 
bilities. Her  government  has  all  the  organisation 
of  a  despotism,  with  the  political  institutions  which 
belong  to  freedom.  Each  man  has  a  share  in  the 
choice  of  his  legislator  and  his  executive  chief; 
each  man  is  a  depositary  of  a  calculable  fraction  of 
the  sovereign  power ;  but  each  man  is  the  slave  of 
the  passport-office,  the  prefect,  the  gendarme,  and 
the  policeman.  If  Napoleon  were  to  come  back 
to-morrow,  and  reign  with  uncontrolled  despotism, 
he  would  scarcely  need  to  alter  any  part  of  the 
administration.  He  would  abolish  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  and  change  (perhaps)  the  Cabinet 
Ministers ;  and  the  whole  machinery  of  autocratic 
rule  would  be  ready  to  his  hand.  Five  minutes 
might  despatch  the  whole.  The  republic  of  yester- 
day might  wake,  and  ffnd  itself  an  empire  to-day ; 
and,  except  the  nine  hundred  deputies  who  would 
lose  their  twenty-five  francs  a-day,  not  a  single 
French  citizen  would  perceive  any  difference.  The 
press  could  hardly  be  more  fettered,  the  peasant 
could  hardly  be  less  free. 

The  ablest  chapter  in  Mr.  Laing's  book  is  that 
which  treats  of  the  Prussian  military  system  aad 
its  social  consequences,  as  contrasted  with  that 
prevalent  in  this  country.  Since  the  abolition  of 
the  feudal  system  and  the  establishment  of  standing 
armies,  three  different  modes  of  recruiting  the  mili- 
tary force  have  been  adopted  in  Western  Europe ; 
and  the  respective  operation  of  them  will  well 
repay  a  careful  study.  The  system  of  voluntary 
enlistment  is  that  adopted  in  England.  The  en- 
trapping plan  is  now  abandoned;  at  least,  each 
raw  recruit  is,  as  soon  as  he  declares  his  desire  to 
become  a  soldier,  taken  before  a  magistrate,  who 
questions  him  as  to  his  reasons,  and  explains  to 
him  the  conditions  of  the  service,  and  discharges 
him  if  he  wishes  to  rescind  his  engagement ;  and 
it  is  not  till  these  formalities  have  been  g<»e 
through  that  the  enlistment  is  complete.  The 
soldier  may  enlist  for  fourteen  or  twenty-one 
years,  or  for  any  indefinite  term ;  but,  generally 
speaking,  when  once  a  soldier,  he  is  a  soldier  for 
life,  or  for  all  the  active  and  efficient  part  of  it 
If  he  retires  after  a  sufficient  length  of  service,  he 
is  allowed  a  pension ;  if  wounded  or  unfit  for 
active  duty,  he  is  pensioned  whenever  he  is  dis- 
charged.   This  system  has  many  obvious  advan- 
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tages:  it  relieveB  the  great  nuuas  of  the  citizeiiB 
from  all  military  duties,  and  leaves  them  free  to 
fdlow  pacific  and  industrial  occupations  without 
injurious  interruption ;  and  it  secures  in  the  soldier 
ihs  highest  possible  degree  of  efficiency  as  a  mili- 
tary iiistrmnenL  It  has  another  signal  advantage : 
in  every  country  there  are  a  number  of  unquiet 
spirits,  men  of  turbulent  tempers,  unruly  passions, 
idle  and  dissipated  habits,  who,  if  left  at  large, 
would  be  a  constant  source  of  trouble  and  dis- 
tixrhance  to  the  community,  and  many  of  whom 
would  go  to  augment  the  criminal  population ;  but 
who,  when  drafted  in  the  army — where  their  vio- 
lent dispositions  find,  if  we  may  say  so,  a  legiti- 
mate vent — and  subjected  to  that  severe  discipline 
which  alone  is  adequate  to  subdue  and  utilise  their 
wilder  qualities,  become  really  serviceable  mem- 
bers of  society,  which  they  could  not  be  made  in  any 
other  line,  or  under  any  other  system.  An  army 
compoeecl,  as  ours  mainly  is,  of  such  ingredients, 
must  evidently  require  a  far  stricter  training  and 
a  far  sterner  control  than  one  which  is  selected 
indiscriminately  from  all  classes  and  all  characters, 
tiie  rich  and  the  poor,  the  educated  and  the  un- 
educated, the  gentle,  the  cruel,  and  the  stupid. 
And  this  is  the  reply  to  those  who  propose  to 
asBimilate  our  military  discipline  to  that  of  the 
GontiQent:  the  two  cases  have  no  parallelism 
whatever. 

The  second  plan  b  that  of  conscription,  which 
prevails  in  France  and  Austria,  where  every  year 
the  required  number  of  recruits  are  drawn  by  lot 
from  the  young  men  of  suitable  age  and  of  every 
rank.  They  may,  if  they  wish  and  are  able,  pay 
for  a  substitute.  These  recruits  serve  in  the  ranks 
of  the  standing  army  for  seven  years,  when,  unless 
they  wish  to  remain,  they  are  discharged,  and  are 
re-abeorbed  into  the  general  community,  or  lie, 
an  unemployed,  dangerous,  and  burdensome  class, 
upon  it. 

The  Prussian  system  Mr.  Laing  thus  explains : 
There  is  a  small  permanent  standing  army,  which 
k  composed  of  those  officers  and  men  who  have 
embraced  the  military  profession,  and  which  forms 
the  nucleus  of  the  vast  military  force  of  the 
country,  and  its  training-school.  "  Every  male, 
without  exception,  in  the  whole  population,  is 
bound  to  serve  three  years,  between  his  twentieth 
and  twenty -fifth  vears,  as  a  private  in  the  ranks  of 
a  regiment  of  the  line.  Property,  rank,  occu- 
pation, business,  give  no  claim  to  exemption ;  and 
no  substitutes  or  remplacants  are  admitted,  as  in 
the  French  conscription  system.  Every  man  must 
aerve  as  a  private  in  the  regiments  of  the  line, 

whatever  be  his  social  position After  three 

years*  service  in  the  line,  the  young  man  is  turned 
over  to  his  district  landwekr  regiment  of  the  ersten 
anfyeboty  or,  as  wo  should  call  it,  first  for  service. 
This  division  of  the  landwehr  force  is  considered 
the  army  proper ;  it  is  liable,  like  the  standing  army, 
to  aerve  in  or  out  of  the  country ;  but  in  time  of  peace, 
to  save  expense,  it  is  only  embodied  formanoeuvro 
and  exercise  for  a  few  weeks  yearly.  Its  staff 
only  is  in  constant  pay.  The  division  of  the  second 
airfgehot  consists  of  all  who  have  served  their 
three  years  in  the  line  and  their  two  years  in  the 


first  division  of  the  landwehr,  and  are  under  forty 
years  of  age.  These  are  considered  trained  sol- 
diers, and  men  settled  in  peaceful  occupations ;  and 
are,  therefore,  in  time  of  peace,  only  assembled  in 
small  divisions,  and  in  their  own  localities,  for  a 
few  days'  exercise  each  year.  The  landstwm 
consists  of  all  not  in  tlie  service,  or  discharged 
from  it  by  the  completion  of  their  term  of  service 
in  the  other  divisions;  and  it  is  mustered  and 
organised  as  well  as  the  otlier  divisions  of  the 
landwehr  force.  The  principle  of  the  system  is, 
that  every  Prussian  subject,  without  exception, 
shall  pass  through  a  military  training  of  three 
years  in  the  ranks  of  a  regiment  of  the  line,  and 
shall  then  be  available  during  his  whole  life  as  a 
trained  soldier  in  one  or  other  of  the  divisions  of 
the  landwehr  force,  according  to  his  age  and  fitness 
for  military  duty.  The  perfection  of  all  the  ar- 
rangements of  this  vast  and  complicated  system, 
and  the  general  fairness,  impartiality,  and  economy 
with  which  it  is  worked,  must  raise  the  admiration 
of  every  traveller.  But  is  it  a  good  military 
system  ?     Is  it  a  good  social  system  ?" 

The  first  consideration  that  strikes  us  is,  tbat  this 
system  is  by  no  means  so  economical  as  it  appears 
at  first  sight  It  is  true  you  have  on  available 
trained  force  of  at  least  500,000  men,  of  which 
number  little  more  than  one-fifth  are  in  receipt  of 
regular  pay.  In  1835,  however,  the  budget  of  the 
Prussian  ministry-at-war  exceeded  7,500,000/., 
while  all  the  other  state  expenses  (exclasive  of 
the  debt)  did  not  reach  6,500,000/.  In  the  same 
year,  the  army  and  ordnance  departments  of  Great 
Britain  cost  7,500,000Z.,  out  of  a  total  of  20,000,000/ . 
This  does  not  look  like  great  economy  in  the 
Prussian  system.  But  this  is  very  far  from  being 
the  whole  cost  of  it  to  the  coimtry,  as  is  thus 
admirably  explained  by  Mr.  I^aing  : — "  The  finan- 
cial resources  of  every  country  depend  upon  the 
productive  industry  of  the  people,  out  of  which 
alone  taxes  proceed ;  and  if  the  productive  industry 
of  the  people  be  diminished  by  three  years  of  their 
time  and  labour  being  taken  up  in  military  service, 
by  so  much  are  the  means  of  the  State  diminished. 
The  productive  as  well  as  the  military  time  of  a 
man's  life  begins  at  twenty  and  ends  about  fifty 
years  of  age.  These  thirty  years  are  his  capital 
stock  ;  and  whatever  he  contributes  to  the  finances 
of  the  State,  directly  or  indirectly,  must  be  earned 
within  these  thirty  years.  If  one-tenth  of  this 
time  be  taken  from  him,  and  consumed  in  military 
sorvice,  he  is  so  much  the  poorer,  and  the  State  is 
so  much  the  poorer.  The  indirect  loss  to  both  is 
probably  as  great  as  the  direct  loss ;  for  a  man 
cannot  turn  at  once  from  the  habits  of  a  military 
life  to  the  habits  of  steady  industry,  and  the 
sedentary  occupations  of  civil  life.  If  he  has  gone 
through  an  apprenticeship,  and  leorned  a  trade, 
before  beginning  his  three  years'  service  in  a 
regiment,  he  must  almost  have  to  learn  it  over 
again,  after  three  years'  disuse  of  his  working  tools 
and  working  habits.  He  can  never  become  an 
expert,  quick  workman  in  any  handicraft  But, 
besides  his  three  years  of  continuous  sei'vice  at  the 
age  most  important  to  form  the  habits  of  the 
working  man,  his  time  is  broken  in  upon,  and  his 
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industry  deranged,  every  year  by  bis  six  or  eight 
weeks*  military  service  in  his  landwehr  regiment 
One-sixth,  probably,  of  his  year  is  consumed  before 
he  can  return  to  his  working  habits.^  All  this  is  a 
dead  loss  to  the  State  as  well  as  to  the  individual 
It  diminiehcfi  the  capacity  of  the  aggregate  body 
of  individuals — the  nation — to  furmsh  the  taxes 
necessary  to  move  the  numbers  embodied  and 
kept  up  as  a  landwehr  in  any  military  operation." 
It  is  not  easy  to  say  how  much  of  the  inferiority 
of  the  continental  to  the  English  workman,  in 
almost  every  department,  is  to  be  attributed  to 
this  mischievous  interruption  of  his  working 
education  and  his  industrial  habits. 

Secondly.  It  is  quite  certain  that  in  everything 
that  regards  the  perfection  of  a  military  force,  the 
Prussian  system  is  very  inferior  to  the  English. 
It  can  never  make  either  as  perfect  an  individual 
soldier,  nor  as  effective  and  wieldy  an  entire 
army.  There  may  be  more  national  enthusiasm ; 
there  may  be  a  purer  and  higher  moral  tone; 
there  may  be  a  superior  standard  of  education; 
there  may  be  greater  sympathy  with  the  citizen, 
and  an  intense  love  of  freedom ;  but  there  cannot 
be  the  same  espnt  de  corps,  not  the  same  thorough 
discipline  and  subordination,  nor  the  same  perfect 
formation  of  soldierly  ideas  and  habits.  '*  Three 
years*  continuous  service  in  the  ranks  of  a  regi- 
ment may,  no  doubt,  be  quite  sufficient  to  train 
the  soldier  in  all  that  regards  drill,  manoeuvre, 
appearance,  and  what  may  be  called  the  physical 
attainments ;  but  what  is  of  more  importance,  the 
morale  of  Uie  soldier,  his  habits,  mind,  and  dia- 
meter, if  formed,  cannot  be  kept  up  in  civil  life 
after  his  three  years  of  service  expire.  The  soul 
and  spirit  of  military  life,  the  tie  between  the 
soldier  and  officer,  the  knowledge  of  and  confi- 
dence in  each  other,  the  tie  of  comradeship  between 
soldier  and  soldier,  the  ties  of  attachment  to  the 
corps,  its  character,  its  honour,  its  colours,  cannot 
be  formed,  or,  if  formed,  cannot  bo  kept  up,  by  six 
weeks*  parade  and  review  exercise.  The  officers 
(who  belong  of  necessity  to  tlie  permanent  army) 
become  a  distinct  class,  having  no  interest  in  the 
men  of  whom  they  lose  sight  after  three  years* 
service ;  and  their  regard  and  partiality  naturally 
fall  on  the  enlisted  soldiers  of  their  regiments  who 
are  always  under  their  command."  Then,  again, 
discipline  inevitably  suffers,  as  appeared  more 
than  once  in  1848,  from  this  false  relative  position 
of  officers  and  men — the  latter  often  being  of  the 
higher  social  rank.  "  In  such  a  military  body  as 
the  landwehr,  with  all  the  people  of  social  im- 
portance, education,  and  respectability  in  the  ranks, 
and  the  officers,  and  non-commissioned  officers 
especially,  inferior  in  all  those  respects  to  the  men 
they  command,  the  subordination,  the  prompt, 
willing,  blind  obedience  to  even  the  inferior 
officers,  which  is  the  cement  that  holds  together 
the  units  of  a  military  force,  cannot  be  relied  on. 
It  is  not  in  human  nature  that  the  man  of  fortune, 
social  importance,  and  education,  the  professional 

*  When  the  kndwehr  was  called  out  in  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber, the  tranuctions  of  one  large  commercial  house  iu  Bhenish 
Prussia  were  entirely  and  suddenly  suspended,  in  conscfiuenre  of 
^  ik€  dcrh  having  been  summoned  to  join  their  regiments. 


man,  the  merchant,  the  manufactiurer,  should  look 
up  to  as  his  superior  and  implicitly  obey,  both  on 
parade  mnd  in  barracks,  his  corporal  or  sergeant, 
who  may  have  been  his  own  menial  servant^ 
journeyman,  or  labourer ;  or  who,  though  a  good 
drill-officer,  may  be  an  indifferent  member  of 
civil  society.  The  autocratic  Government  may 
place  men  of  such  incongruous  stations  and  cul- 
ture in  a  row,  and  call  them  an  army,  but  it 
cannot  amalgamate  them  into  an  efficient  body  for 
ordinary  warfare.  A  war  of  enthusiasm,  indeed, 
such  as  that  of  1813 — 1814,  may  fuse  such  dis- 
cordant materials  into  one  mass  so  long  as  the 
heat  is  kept  up.  But  wars  of  enthusiasm  are 
among  the  rarest  in  history ;  and  it  is  discipline,, 
stem  discipline,  that  is  alone  worth  anything  when 
enthusiasm  is  wanting.'*  The  Pnissian  Govern- 
ment seem  to  have  perceived  some  of  tliese  objec- 
tions, and  have  done  their  best  to  obviate  them 
by  a  general  education,  which  considerably  di- 
minishes the  distance  and  the  contrast  between 
different  ranks,  and  also  by  the  care  it  has  taken  to 
secure  that  the  chief  officers  shall  be  chosen  ex- 
clusively from  the  noble  class,  by  requiring  from 
them  a  scientific  education  such  as  few  but  noblea 
can  afford ;  but  still  the  evil  exists  and  is  felt 

A  Mrd  weighty  objection  to  the  landwehr 
system  is  thus  put  by  Mr.  Laing,  though  we  think 
he  somewhat  unfairly  omits  to  state  how  much 
this  is  obviated,  or  rather  mitigated,  by  the  diffu- 
sion of  education  through  the  whole  people,  and 
through  the  ranks  of  the  army  also.  "  The  de- 
moralisation of  the  youth  of  a  nation  by  three 
years*  service  in  a  regiment  of  the  line  is  one  of 
the  greatest  evils  of  the  system.  Soldiers  are  not 
necessarily  immoral  men ;  but  the  enlisted  soldier 
engaged  for  life,  or  for  a  long  term  of  years,  i* 
generally  a  man  whose  character  and  conduct 
have  ejected  him  from  the  ordinary  occupations 
of  civil  life.  His  habits  of  steady  application 
and  industry  are  gone.  He  is  demoralised  iu 
all  that  makes  the  useful,  quiet,  respectable 
citizen.  He  is  too  often  a  man  given  to  de- 
bauchery and  excess,  when  it  does  not  interfere 
with  his  militiiry  duty.  Think  of  a  father  or 
mother,  in  some  country  village,  who  have  brought 
up  a  son  in  moral  and  religious  habits,  in  inno- 
cence of  evil,  and  in  ideas  suitable  to  their  station 
and  to  the  humble  trade  he  is  to  live  by,  being 
compelled  to  send  him  for  three  years,  at  bis- 
outset  in  life,  to  join  a  regiment  of  the  line  in  & 
large  dissipated  city  like  Berlin  or  Cologne,  to 
associate  with  such  companions!  The  moral  tyranny 
of  the  system  exceeds  what  was  ever  exercised 
before  by  any  European  Government,  and  may 
well  excuse  the  discontent  of  the  Prussian  sub- 
jects.** 

A  fourth  objection  yet  remains,  which  appliea 
equally  to  the  conscription  and  the  landwehr  sys- 
tem— ^to  any  system,  in  fact,  which  sends  back  the 
soldier,  after  a  limited  or  brief  period  of  service,, 
to  mix  and  be  absorbed  into  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity. His  habits  and  character  are  formed  by 
his  military  career — irrevocably  formed  if  he  has- 
seen  war,  or  served  for  seven  years.  He  brings 
back  habits  and  ideas  wholly  imsuited  to  the  paciftie 
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aed  industrial  occnpftiions  of  civil  life.  He  brings 
haA  the  manners,  die  language,  the  desires  of  tlie 
garrison  or  the  camp,  and  helps  to  diffuse  these 
among  his  fellow-citizenS;  till  the  whole  nation  is 
at  length  leavened  ^ith  the  noxious  influence.  It 
is  true  that  he  also  brings  with  him  habits  of  order, 
neatness,  and  regularity,  which  are  serviceable  and 
compensating  qualities  ;  but  carries  back  with 
him,  likewise,  as  the  most  formidable  enemy  to 
the  peace  and  well-being  of  society,  warlike  am- 
bition, readiness  in  organisation,  and  military  skill. 
TTie  country  is  overrun  with  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  men  admirably  trained  ^  for  treasons,  stratagems, 
and  wiles,"  fit  to  bear  their  part  in  any  civil  war, 
fully  competent  to  drill,  discipline,  and  lead  their 
fellows,  and,  in  case  of  tumult,  riot,  or  insurrection, 
able  to  meet  the  forces  of  the  Government  and  the 
friends  of  order  on  equal  terms.  An  insurrection  in 
En^and  is  put  down  by  the  military  (in  those  rare 
cases  where  the  civil  authorities  are  unable  to  cope 
with  it)  easily,  promptly,  and  almost  without  blood- 
shed or  resistance.  An  Smeute  in  Paris  or  Berlin 
becomes  a  bloody  battle,  because  the  malcontents 
are  either  themselves  disbanded  soldiers,  or  find 
thousands  who  are,  to  organise  and  lead  them.  On 
the  Continent,  an  insurrection  soon  swells  and 
d^enerates  into  a  civil  war.  We  cannot  have 
forgoUen  the  commentary  on  this  truth  which  was 
afforded  by  the  sanguinary  contest  which  deluged 
the  Btreetfl  of  Paris  in  June,  1848  (and,  indeed, 
by  almost  every  tumult  which  has  ever  taken 
place  in  France),  as  well  as  by  the  scenes  in 
Berlin  two  years  ago.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  this 
universal  military  training  will  enable  a  people 
the  more  effectively  to  resist  despotic  encroach- 
ments on  tlie  part  of  their  rulers,  as  well  bb  legal 
restraint  and  justifiable  authority ;  but  this  object, 
as  the  experience  of  England  shows,  may  be  at- 
tained in  a  safer  and  a  wiser  way ;  and  it  is  not 
easy  to  see  how  any  Government  can  be  safe  under 
the  continental  systems,  until  sound  knowledge, 
sober  views,  and  love  of  peace  and  order  shall  be 
as  widely  diffused  among  the  people  as  military 
organisation.  As  Mr.  Laing  justly  remarks, 
"military  organisation,  extended  beyond  a  class, 
and  Epr^ui  over  the  whole  population,  has  ended, 
•8  it  deserved  to  end,  in  making  them  dangerous 
subjects  without  making  them  good  soldiers.  The 
people,  trained  to  be  an  army,  are  a  people  with 
wrongs  to  redress,  and  in  a  position  of  discipline 
and  armed  antagonism  to  their  autocratic  Govern- 
ments. The  landwehr  system  is,  in  reality,  a 
step  backwards  both  in  policy  and  civilisationf 
replacing  society  in  the  nineteenth  century  on  the 
ground  on  which  it  stood  in  the  middle  ages.  .  .  . 
Where  the  Parliament  holds  the  purse  [and  where 
the  Mutiny  Bill  is  an  annual  enactment],  as  in  our 
Constitution,  the  danger  of  a  Sovereign  or  military 
commander  using  the  standing  army  as  a  tool  for 
the  subversion  of  liberty  is  altogether  visionary. 
We  are  two  centuries  past  such  a  possibility.  The 
advantages  of  a  standing  army,  as  compared  with 
a  landwehr,  are  obvious :  it  sets  free  other  classes 
of  society  from  military  services.  Standing  armies, 
instead  of  the  personal  military  service  of  the 
wMe  able-bodied  male  population,  are,  in  fiM^t, 


one  of  the  gi'eat  steps  in  tlio  progress  of  modem 
civilisation." 

In  conclusion,  a  careful  examination  of  the  three 
great  points  in  which  the  social  structure  of  con- 
tinental nations  differs  from  our  own  does  not  incline 
us  to  take  a  leaf  out  of  their  book.  We  do  not  find  m 
their  system  any  permanent  guarantee  from  the 
evils  which  afiflict  us  here;   while  we  see  in  it 
actual  disadvantages  from  which  we  are  exem{^ 
and  prospective  perils  which  we  have  not  to  fear. 
In  political  liberty  and  in  personal  freedom  we  are 
already  far  before  them  ;  and  as  to  the  diffusion  of 
material  well-being,  in  which  their  superiority 
seems  at  first  sight  most  manifest  and  decided,  we 
see  in  their  system  the  certain  elements  of  deterior- 
ation, and  in  ours  the  possible  elements  of  improve- 
ment and  emancipation.     We  are  not  insensible  to 
the  attractiveness  of  many  points  in  the  structure 
of  continental  society ;  but  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes- 
to  the  fact,  that  this  attractiveness  belongs  only  to 
its  state  of  transition ;  and  in  the  goal  to  which  it 
is  tending  we  can  see  no  attractions  for  a  mind 
alive  to  the  capabilities  and  ambitious  for  the 
destiny  of  the  race.    We  are  not  blind  to  the 
social  suffering  which  lies  around  us  in  our  own 
land,   to  its  wide-spread  moral  maladies,  to  its 
imminent  and  deadly  perils.     But  we  think  that 
those  miseries  will  be  most  surely  cured,  and 
those  dangers  most  surely  averted — not  by  the- 
imitation  of  our  neighbours,  not  by  the  adop-^ 
tion  of  a  remedy  wholly  iinsuited  to  our  Constitu* 
tion,  and  containing  within  it  the  certain  seeds  of 
a  different  and  a  worse  disease — but  by  following 
out,  without  fear  and  without  reserve,  to  their  full 
legitimate  results,  those  principles  of  justice  and 
freedom  which  hitherto  we  have  obeyed  with  only 
a  divided  diligence  and  a  doubting  mind;  by 
adhering  unswervingly  to  those  laws  of  political 
and  economic  science  of  which  every  succeeding 
year,  every  renewed  investigation,  every  fresh  ex- 
periment, demonstrates  the  unassailable  stability 
and  the  unimpeachable  wisdom,  but  to  which 
sinister  interests  and  disloyal  misgivings  have,  till 
now,  prevented  us  from  allowing  fair  play.  It  is  in, 
the  persistence,  not  in  the  rescinding,  of  her  course 
of  progress — ^in  the  development  of  her  own  genius^ 
not  in  the  adoption  of  a  foreign  and  unharmonis- 
ing  model,  that  England  must  look  for  safety  and 
amelioration.     She  has  much  to  do,  and  more  to 
undo.     She  has  many  false  steps  to  retrace,  many^ 
unjust  laws  to  repeal;  but  it  is  in  the  removal 
of  old  restrictions,  not  in  the  imposition  of  new 
ones — ^in  the  invigoration  of  the  municipal,  not  in 
the  adoption  of  t'.ie  centralising  principle — that  her 
prosperity  and  progress  must  be  sought.  Without 
seeking  aid  from  any  foreign  intermixture,  she  has 
within  her  own  system  the  means  and  materials 
of  rescue  from  the  errors  of  the  post,  by  prompt 
and  unflinching  loyalty  to  those  eternal  principles 
of  justice  and  freedom  which  work  ill  only  when 
they  work  in  chains,  which  seem  questionable  only 
when  seen   in  fragments  or  in  disguise,  which: 
never  lead  backwards  and  never  lead  astray,  except 
when  followed  partially,  timidly,  and  with  a  halting" 
and  unstable  mind. 

Six  or  eight  years  ago   when  Mr.  Laing  pub- 
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lished  his  first  "  Notes  of  a  Traveller,"  he  was  a 
zealous  admirer  of  much  of  the  continental  system, 
which  he  now,  after  a  second  visit,  and  on  mature 
considjration,  has  learned  to  condemn.  Let  us 
hear  the  conclusions  of  his  ripened  understanding. 
*^  Thj  traveller  who  desires  to  form  a  sound  opinion 
of  the  social  condition  of  the  continental  people 
should  visit  the  Continent  repeatedly,  and  at  various 
points.  His  first  impressions  will  require  revision ; 
tor  they  are  generally  magnified  and  embellished  by 
novelty,  or  perhaps  distorted  by  ignorance  and 


prejudice.  .  .  .  The  three  new  elements  which  have 
entered  into,  and  become  predominant  in,  the 
social  system  of  the  Continent  since  the  French 
Revolution — viz.,  the  diffusion  of  landed  property, 
functionarism,  and  the  landwehr  institution — have 
not  certainly  as  yet  promoted  the  well-being, 
liberty,  peace,  and  good  government  of  the  conti- 
nental  people.  The  tendency  at  the  present  day 
of  these  new  social  elements  is  to  a  retrogression  of 
society  in  civilisation,  and  not  to  an  advance." 


TROLLS    FOR    THE    TIMES. 
"No  Popery,  no  Smithfield  Market,  no  nothing  !" — Popular  Cries, 

Guildhall,  Nov.  27,  1850. — John  Waistcoat,  a  youth  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  describing  liimself  as  a  farmer's 
boy,  was  brought  up  and  placed  at  the  bar  before  Alderman  Sir  P.  Laurie,  charged  with  driving  cattle  without  a 
license.  Police-constable  117  stated  that  he  saw  a  beast  running  towards  Skinner-street,  apparently  ven^'  excited,  and 
followed  by  a  crowd  of  boys.  He  saw  prisoner  driving  it,  and  on  asking  him  for  his  badge  and  license,  be  said  he  had 
neither.  Witness  then  took  him  into  custody.  Mr.  Pierce  said  that  the  stray  beast  ran  into  Rose  and  Crown-court, 
where  he  carried  such  destruction  with  him  as  it  would  require  from  21.  to  3/.  to  repair.  A  man  who  was  in  the  house  in 
Rose  and  Crown-court  at  the  time  the  bull  entered,  made  the  following  statement :  I  was  in  the  room  on  the  ground- 
floor  at  work,  when  I  heard  a  great  noise  outside ;  and  the  next  moment,  to  my  great  surprise,  I  saw  a  bull's  head 
thrust  into  the  passage,  over  the  little  wicket-gate  at  the  street-door.  I  immediately  closed  the  room-door,  and  he 
went  into  the  passage.  I  felt  the  wainscoting  giving  way,  and  accordingly  pressed  against  it  on  the  inside,  while  the  bull 
pressed  against  it  without.  I  felt  the  partition  cracking  under  the  bull's  weight,  and  at  the  same  time  the  women  in 
the  room  began  to  scream  and  make  such  a  noise  that  I  believe  the  bull  was  frightened,  and  he  passed  along  die 
passage,  and  I  thought  he  was  going  upstairs.  The  animal  then  tried  to  turn  round,  and  in  so  doing  knocked  down 
the  whole  of  the  partition  between  the  passage  and  the  room  with  his  hind-quarters,  and  backed  out,  sending  the  little 
wicket-gate  over  to  the  public  house  opposite.  The  bull  then  got  clear  of  the  court,  and  left  me  master  of  the  ruins. 
Sir  P.  Laurie  said  that  he  would  discharge  the  prisoner,  &c. 

I. 

It  was  a  bull  of  the  short-horned  sort. 

Bearing  a  ring  in  his  nozzle  ; 
He  came  blundering  down  a  court 

In  Little  St  Thomas  Apostle. 

II. 

Oh  !  the  Rose  and  Crown  is  a  boozhig  ken. 

Famous  for  purl  and  sassages ; 
But  isn't  by  any  means  pleasant  when 

You  meet  mad  bulls  in  the  passages. 

m. 

A  rump  of  beef  is  a  dish  for  a  king 

Or  a  bishop,  at  saint's  or  sinner's  treat ; 
But  really  is  quite  a  different  thing 

When  it  walks,  tail  and  all,  do\\ni  Skinner-sticct : — 

IV. 

When  it  comes,  and  with  it  the  rest  of  the  beast, 

Through  a  lath  and  plaster  partition ; 
When  you  don't  expect  Mr.  Bull  in  the  least, 

On  such  a  "  domestic  mission  I" 

V. 


They  say  all  things  have  a  place  and  a  home 

If  you  can  but  find  it  for  'em ; 
And  the  place  for  bulls  without  horns  is  Rome, 

For  short-homed  bulls  'tis  Durham. 


VI. 


A  good  time's  coming,  it  hasn't  come  quite, 

But  don't  be  afraid  or  sorry ; 
We'll  keep  all  bulls  out  of  town  in  spite 

Of  the  Pope  and  Sir  Peter  Laurie. 
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{Continued  from  page  729,  Vol.  XFIl) 

CHAPTER  X.  I  myatery-fiolution  by  dipping  iuto  details  of  death- 

"  I  AM  goiug  on  a  journey,  aud  I  may  not  be  home  i  blows  and  poisonings,  done  by  agents  visible  and 
for  a  diiy  or  two, "   said   Ludovicko  to  Rankin  j  invisible ;  and  sq,  leaving  the  assistant  to  amuse 


one  morning.  "  When  I  am  away,  make  up  the 
partnen^aip  accounts  between  Eel  and  Skinflint; 
draw  out  an  indenture  for  Swan,  the  haberdasher's 
sapprentlce ;  scroll  a  particular  average  for  the 
floor  thrown  overboard  the  John  and  Thomas; 


himself  in  this  way,  we  must  track  the  footsteps  of 
the  principal. 

Grant  left  town  on  foot,  and  betook  himself  to  a 
farm  in  the  neighbourhood.  On  approaching  the 
house  he  met  the  farmer,  and  assailed  him  roughly. 


and  write  Neil  and  Cameron's  outstanding  debtors  i  "  You  paid  no  attention  to  my  letter,  Mutch." 
that^  if  not  paid  within  a  fortnight,  diligence  will       "  No,  sir,"  rejoined  Mutch,  "  I  had  nothing  to 
be  used ;  and  if  you  have  any  time  left  on  your  say  to  it     I  have  worked  as  hard  as  man  could 


hands,  dust  out  ihQ  book-case.     It  is  a  disgrace  to 
be  seen." 

**  Time  on  my  hands !"  said  Rankin  sulkily.  ''  If 
you  are  to  be  away  for  a  month  I  might  have  some ; 
but  if  you  are  to  be  away  only  for  a  day  or  two 
I  shall  not  be  able  to  do  more  Uian  one  half  of  the 
things  that  you  mention.'* 

"  No  impertinence,  sir !"  And  Ludovicko  turned 
on  his  heel  to  walk  ofiP. 

*^  If  any  letters  should  come  for  you,  shall  I  open 
them  myself,  or  give  them  to  anybody  to  open  ? 
In  my  old  master's  time,  somebody  was  always 
aj^inted  to  open  them." 

"  Keep  them  till  I  come,"  was  the  mild  reply  of 
Ludovicko,  who  left  the  of&ce. 

'*  Always  the  way !"  ejaculated  the  clerk.  "  Close 
as  wax ;  keeps  everything  to  himself;  but  he  can't 
always  do  that  Let  me  see,  now  that  he  is  clear 
ol^  what  he  charges  for  his  trouble  in  the  Craigallan 
basinefls.  The  day-book  entry  should  throw  some 
light  on  the  nature  of  the  document  which  I  wit- 
nessed. August,  September — no,  nothing  what- 
ever. Hiere  is  some  infernal  mystery  here.  Grant 
is  not  the  man  to  work  for  nothing ;  he  had  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  in  the  matter,  from  first  to  last,  and 
yet  there  is  no  charge  for  it  Can  Graham  have 
piid  him  before  he  died  ?  If  he  did,  what  did  he 
pay  him  for  ?  There's  the  rub.  Jones  tells  me  that 
John,  the  sneak  I  has  laid  hold  of  everything,  and 
without  challenge.  You  are  a  deep  one,  Mr. 
Ludovicko  Grant,  as  the  bucket  said  to  the  well, 
but  I  shall  find  you  out  yet" 

Following  up  these  meditations,  Mr.  Rankin 
tried  all  the  desks  aud  drawers  in  Ludovicko's 
roonL  but  all  were  duly  secured ;  he  then  tried  his 
own  bunch  of  \ie^  on  every  lock  in  succession,  but 
to  no  purpose ;  and,  finally,  he  overhauled  port- 
folios and  blotters,  in  the  hope  that  some  loose 
ficrap  or  memorandum  would  tumble  out,  and 
aasiat  him  in  finding  some  clue  to  the  object  of  his 
Bearch;  but  th:s  experiment  was  also  unattended 
with  success.  The  clerk  then  took  out  a  novel 
from  his  desk,  and  taking  his  position  in  such 
a  way  that  he  could  command  the  window,  and 
Bflcrete  the  volume  in  case  of  Ludovicko's  return — 
for  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  with  that  gentle- 
man to  reappear  suddenly,  after  announcing  him- 
self as  about  to  go  into  the  coimtry — ^his  assistant 
took  his  departure  from  the  world  of  reality  into 
ftat  of  imagination,  and  whetted  his  capacity  for 


work  for  the  last  fifteen  years.  I  have  had  a  large 
family  to  support,  things  have  gone  against  me, 
and  I  really  cannot  help  not  being  able  to  pay 
the  rent  At  first,  the  idea  of  being  a  single  pound 
behind  would  have  made  me  almost  cry ;  but  now 
I'm  accustomed,  and  have  got  perfectly  desperate. 
I  can  even  think  o*  the  wife  and  the  bairns  being 
turned  out  on  the  wide  world  without — '' 

"  I  did  not  come  here  in  order  that  you  might 
preach,"  said  Ludovicko. 

"  No,  sir,  I  ken  that>"  said  poor  Mutch ;  "  but  if 
you  would  just  get  the  laird  to  lower  the  rent — 
ye  ken  its  ower  high  by  far — and  then,  if  God 
spared  me  with  health,  I  would  try  to  make  up  the 
arrears  in  time." 

"Would  you?"  asked  Ludovicko,  satirically. 
"  You  have  been  indulged  too  long,  sir ;  and  all 
that  I  have  to  say  is,  tliat,  if  the  arrears  are  not  paid 
in  fourteen  days,  you  must  quit" 

And  waiting  for  no  reply,  the  factor  walked  off 
and  pursued  his  way.    In  a  brief  space,  the  mail- 
coach  came  up,  and  Ludovicko  took  his  seat  as 
a  passenger.     He  was  none  of  your  cosmopolitan 
travellers  who  exchange  civilities  with  their  fellow- 
tourists,  or  who  practise  acuteness  by  endeavour- 
ing to  find  out  the  professions,  residences,  and 
opinions  of  all  who  are  in  the  same  conveyance. 
Our  friend  had  no  idea  of  labour  in  vain ;  and  so, 
wrapping  himself  up,  he  pursued  his  own  train  of 
thought,  or  occasionally  listened  to  the  current  of 
conversation,  as  it  seemed  to  afifect  business ;  and, 
alternately  thinking  and  hearing,  hiB  journey  came 
to  an  end.  He  left  the  coach  at  a  cross-road,  which 
was  the  same  pathway  that  Kilbadie  had  pursued 
on  the  fair  night  when  the  ill-fated  marriage  had 
been  solemnised.     The  farm-house  had  changed 
little  in  appearance.    Its  proprietor  being  of  the 
old  school,  modem  improvements  had  been  but 
sparingly  adopted ;  and  having  for  five  years  out- 
lived fis  partner  in  life,  Andrew  Murray,  the  aged 
uncle  of  Ludovicko,  was  fast  sinking  into  dotage. 
No  rival  stood  forward  to  share  the  small  inherit- 
ance with  Ludovicko,  now  that  poor  Mary  was 
gone ;  and,  indeed,  had  she  been  alive  there  would 
have  been  little  chance  of  a  subdivision,  for  Ludo- 
vicko had  taken  care  to  cram  his  imcle  and  aunt 
with  the  story  of  her  apparent  shame.     The  aunt, 
a  purist,  as  most  women  of  propriety  are,  had  no 
pity  for  lost  innocence ;  but  the  good  old  imcle 
threw  the  fidr  robe  of  charity  over  the  supposed 
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fall  of  hiB  niece,  and  blamed  in  secret  the  ruthless 
destroyer  who  had  taken  from  his  eyes,  although 
not  from  his  heart,  that  blue-eyed,  happy  child, 
whose  clear,  ringing  laugh  had  so  often  made  his 
homestead  happy.  The  old  man  had  made  no  will ; 
he  knew  that  the  two  cousins,  Ludovicko  and 
Mary,  were  his  heirs-at-law,  and  therefore  did 
not  think  it  necessary  that  any  steps  should  be 
taken  to  guide  the  destination  of  his  little  property. 
Instigated  by  Ludovicko,  his  wife  had  attempted 
more  than  once  to  set  aside  Mary ;  but  the  old  man 
was  firm  to  his  purpose,  and  his  resolution  had,  of 
course,  annoyed  the  grasping  lawyer.  But  now  the 
ground  was  quite  clear ;  and  had  necessity  required, 
he  was  prepared  to  join  in  any  tribute  that  might 
be  paid  to  his  cousin's  memory. 

On  attempting  to  converse  with  old  Murray,  his 
nephew  found  his  intellect  sadly  shattered.  On 
the  servant  shouting  the  name  of  his  visitor,  he 
muttered  something  about  his  having  come  after 
the  usual  school  vacation.  •'  If,"  continued  he,  "  he 
had  come  sooner,  I  could  have  given  him  a  pony 
to  ride  on,  but  it  is  sold ;  but,  Jean,  tell  the  mis- 
tress that  he  must  be  hungry,  and  give  him  some 
bread,  and  some  of  the  new  honey.  Tell  Mary  that 
her  cousin  is  come." 

"  Never  mind  him,  sir,"  said  tlie  domestic,  seeing 
that  Ludovicko  was  about  to  speak,  '•he'll  no 
understand  you ;  but  just  let  him  rin  on  wi'  his 
havers,  and  he'll  come  to  himsel  by-and-bye." 

There  was  metliod  in  the  dotage  of  her  master, 
as  Jean,  his  servant,  had  predicted.  Seeing  no 
attention  paid  to  his  orders,  he  stared  momentarily, 
and  then  broke  out,  pathetically — "  Ah,  God  help 
me !  Margaret  is  gone,  and  I  had  forgotten  it,  and 
the  poor  bairn ;  but  it  was  a  mercy  that  her  father 
and  mother  died  before  her,  and  never  heard  o'  her 
sair  mishap.  You  need  na  speak  to  me,  Margaret, 
if  Mary  has  done  wrong." 

"  Does  he  not  know  of  my  cousin's  death  ?"  asked 
Ludovicko. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  domestic,  "  but  he  forgets." 

"  Who  did  you  say  was  dead  ?"  asked  the  old 
man.    "  Is  everybody  to  die  and  leave  me  here  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Jean ;  "  here  is  your  nephew,  Mr. 
Ludovicko,  come  to  see  you." 

"  Ludovicko?  Ludovicko  ? — aye,  aye,  the  cauld- 
est  among  them  a*.  I  dinna  care  for  him;  let  me 
awa  and  get  my  sleep." 

Most  men  would  have  been  chagrined  at  a  recep- 
tion such  as  this;  but  Ludovicko  had  so  drilled 
himself  into  the  habit  of  self-compoeure  tfliat  nothing 
apparently  disturbed  him,  and  few  things  did  so  in 
reality.  He  did  not  even  look  up  into  Joan's  face 
to  see  if  any  smile  of  triumph  hovered  there,  but 
contented  himself  with  asking  if  his  uncle  ever 
required  the  attendance  of  a  medical  man ;  and 
being  assured  that  he  did  not,  Ludovicko  was  some- 
what puzzled  as  to  how  long  he  would  have  to 
wait  for  the  inheritance. 

**  He  is  not  able  to  manage  his  own  affairs?" 
said  he. 

"  Let  him  alone  for  that,"  replied  the  Abigail. 
"  He's  aye  crying  to  get  the  corn  sold  before  it's 
weel  cu^  and  he  kens  the  price  as  weel  as  ever  he 
did ;  and  he  gets  himseV  carried  to  the  bank,  and 


puts  the  siller  in ;  but  there  is  no  such  a  thing  a» 
getting  him  to  tak'  out  a  single  bawbee  again. 
We  are  a'  starved,  and  things  are  gaun  to  wreck 
wi'  his  grippiness." 

Finding  that  matters  were  conducted  in  this 
fashion,  Ludovicko  felt  an  inward  gleam  of  satis* 
faction,  and  took  a  leisurely  survey  of  the  esta- 
blishment. He  found,  as  the  woman  had  stated, 
that  there  was  no  little  disorder  and  waste ;  but 
his  reproofs  produced  nothing  from  the  labourers 
but  the  sullen  response,  that  he  ''was  not  their 
master  yet ;"  and  so  he  took  his  leave,  and  bent 
his  steps  to  the  country  town,  where  he  transacted 
difiFerent  kinds  of  business  that  does  not  fall  under 
our  notice.  In  the  morning  he  again  took  coach 
in  a  direction  different  from  that  by  which  he  had 
arrived,  and,  after  a  journey  of  some  lengtli,  waa 
at  sunset  set  down  beside  a  lonely  cottage  of  mean 
appearance.  Tlie  stopping  of  the  vehicle  had 
brought  out  its  inmates,  a  woman  and  two  boys, 
apparently  about  twelve  years  of  age. 

"  Keep  back,  Ned,  out  of  the  gentleman's  road ; 
that  boy  is  always  in  people's  way  I  Keep  back, 
sir  I     Bo  ye  hear  ?"  said  the  female. 

Continuing  her  address,  she  beckoned  Ludo- 
vicko into  her  dwelling.  "  It's  but  a  poor  house 
for  a  gentleman  like  you,  sir ;  but  it's  clean,  sir. 
Will  you  shut  the  door,  Ned  ?  or  are  you  to  let  a' 
the  bairns  o'  the  country-side  look  in?  Don't 
stand  there  with  your  finger  in  your  mouth  when 
a  gentleman  is  in  the  house,  but  go  into  the  comer 
there,  will  you  ?  He's  a  snivelling  thing,  sir,  for  a* 
that  I  have  done  for  his  education." 

Ludovicko  paid  little  attention  to  these  admoni- 
tory hints;  accustomed  to  observe  more  than  to 
listen,  he  had  silently  been  taking  the  measurement 
of  the  two  boys.  The  snubbed  youth  was  a  pale, 
delicate,  and  shy-looking  lad,  having  an  evident 
weakness  about  his  eyes ;  and,  from  the  fact  of  his^ 
being  snubbed,  it  was  pretty  evident  that  he  was 
not  the  youth  that  he  was  in  quest  of.  The  other 
was  of  a  stouter  make,  ^vith  short,  crisp  black  hair, 
unabashed  eye,  and  otherwise  of  bold  bearing. 
That  was  the  boy,  if  the  language  of  nurses  had 
any  signification ;  and  that  in  this  instance  it  had 
Widow  THimer's  appearance  and  demeanour  broadly 
indicated.  This  person  was  of  determined  phy- 
siognomy, while  her  manner  of  speech  was  smootii 
and  honeyed;  and,  to  an  acute  man  like  Ludo- 
vicko, bore  evidence  that,  time  and  place  befitting, 
Mrs.  Turner  could  let  loose  the  floodgates  of  a 
more  animated  eloquence  than  her  tongue  had  yet 
found  it  convenient  to  assume. 

"  This,"  said  Ludovicko,  pointing  to  the  stronger 
youth,  "  is  Mrs.  Morison's  son  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir ;  it 's  easy  seen  that.  Willy  is  a  stout, 
pretty  fellow ;  but  Ned  there  has  always  been  a 
silly  thing,  and  aye  complaining  and  crying  about 
something." 

"  The  other  boy  is  your  own  son,  I  suppose?" 

"  Aye,  sir,  and  a  sair  handful  I  will  hae  wi' 
him.  His  father  was  killed  in  the  quarry  np 
there ;  and  if  he  had  only  been  a  stout  boy  like 
Willy,  he  might  hae  been  o'  some  use  to  me ;  bnt, 
stupid  thing !  he'll  be  a  perfect  drag  upon  me." 

**  1  am  come  to  take  young  Morison  away.     I 
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mean  to  take  bim  into  my  own  office,  and  bring 
him  up  as  my  nephew.** 

**  I  thought  as  much,  sir.  I  am  sure  he  will 
please  you,"  said  the  hypocritical  widow ;  **  he  is 
a  very  clever  boy.  And  when  he  is  a  gentleman, 
I  will  bo  left  with  Ned,  who'll  snivel  on  worse 
than  ever  if  Willy  were  off.*' 

**  Is  your  own  boy  anything  clever  at  his  les- 
sons ?* 

"  Oh,  on  that  part  I  have  naething  to  say ;  tlie 
schoolmaster  says  that  he  would  be  a  good  Bcholar 
if  he  could  see  right  I  ken  that  he  is  not  whipped 
so  often  in  the  school  as  Willy ;  but  that  is  because 
he  has  not  the  spunk  to  do  mischief,  and  maybe 
because  the  master  does  not  think  him  worth  the 
threshing.'* 

*  There's  a  friend  of  mine,*'  said  Ludovicko,  "  a 
medical  gentleman,  who  wishes  a  boy  to  keep  his 
drug-shop.  If  he  would  suit  that,  it  would  be  a 
very  good  place  for  him." 

"  Oh,  sir,  you  are  very  kind  I  Ned,  will  you 
thank  the  gentleman  ?  I  declare  the  creature  is 
crying  I    A  pretty  fellow  you  will  be  in  a  shop !" 

"  In  towns,"  resumed  the  patron,  "  boys  are  ex- 
posed to  bad  company.  Now,  if  Morison  were 
disposed  to  associate  with  your  son,  it  might  keep 
him  out  of  harm's  way ;  besides,  it  would  for  a 
time  keep  him  from  being  lonely  in  a  strange 
place." 

Again  said  the  widow — '*  You  are  very  kind, 
sir ;  but  it  will  not  long  do  for  a  poor  woman's 
son  like  mine  to  be  keeping  company  with  a  rich 
boy  like  Willy  Morison." 

Ludovicko's  brow  darkened,  and  he  ordered  the 
boys  to  play  out  of  doors.  After  they  had  dis- 
appeared, he  politely  addressed  Widow  Turner  as 
**  Woman,**  and  inquired  what  she  **  knew  about 
the  boy  being  rich  ?" 

**  I  dinna  ken,  sir,"  was  the  equivocating  reply 
of  the  fenude. 

"  Come,  no  humbug  with  me.  What  ground 
have  you  for  supposing  the  boy  to  be  rich? 
Recollect  tiiat  your  son  is  not  yet  off  your  hand, 
and  that  your  board  is  not  yet  paid.  Answer  me 
truthfully,  and  I  shall  deal  with  you  in  both  mat- 
ters :  but  deceive  me,  and  I  shall  find  means  of 
panijihing  you,  although  it  should  be  years  after 
tins,  and  you  should  go  hundreds  of  miles  away  I 
What  makes  you  suppose  that  the  boy  will  have 
money?" 

*  His  mother  told  me  so." 

"And  you  believe  a  woman  who  died  in  a 
madhouse  !'*  retorted  the  lawyer,  with  a  double- 
distilled  sneer. 

**  She  told  me  the  same  thing  before  she  went 
out  of  her  mind." 

"Well,  and  what  did  she  tell  you?  Did  she 
explain  how  he  would  be  rich  ?** 

'^  8he  told  me  that  she  had  been  privately  mar- 
ried to  a  rich  gentleman,  and  that  he  would  own 
Willy,  and  make  him  his  heir." 

"  Bid  she  mention  any  names?' 

"  No." 

"  You  say  that  hesitatingly.  Did  she  or  did  she 
not  mention  names  ?'  asked  Ludovicko,  sternly. 

"■  Wdl,  bless  me !  what  a  fuss  you  are  making ! 


She  did  speak  some  names ;  but  I  had  something 
else  to  do  than  to  mind  them." 

"  Well,  it  is  of  no  consequence — none  whatever ; 
the  marriage  was  not  regular,  the  father  is  dead^ 
and  a  brother  has  come  in  for  the  whole  property ; 
and  the  boy  is  as  poor  as  your  own.  Did  my 
cousin  leave  any  papers  ?" 

"Yes;  she  left  some,  and  others  went  in  her 
trunk  to  the  asylum." 

"  Show  me  them." 

After  some  rummaging,  a  pocket-book  and 
>vriting  portfolio  were  produced,  the  contents  of 
which  were  hastily  examined  by  Ludovicko.  They 
consisted  mainlv  of  tradesmen's  accounts,  and  were 
of  no  value.  "  Had  she  none  besides  these  T  he 
asked. 

"  None,"  replied  the  vddow ;  "  except,  as  I  said 
before,  what  went  away  with  her." 

"She  must  have  had  some  besides  these,  for 
none  of  my  own  letters  are  here." 

"  Sometimes  she  burned  papers." 

"  How  far  is  the  asylum  from  this  ?" 

"  Seven  miles." 

"  Well,  I  shall  go  on  there  to-night,  and  you 
can  have  the  boys  ready  to  go  with  me  in  the 
morning  as  the  coach  returns.  I  hope  you  have 
never  allowed  your  woman's  foolish  tongue  to  talk 
to  the  boy  about  money  ?" 

"  Not  to  him.     Who  woiild  speak  to  a  bairn  ?" 

"  I  don't  believe  you ;  there  is  a  lurking  devil 
in  your  eye ;  you  have  spoken  to  him !" 

"  If  I  have,  it  can't  be  helped  now." 

"  For  the  future,  then,  not  one  word  I  Do  you 
understand  me?  Is  the  woman  mad — why  don't 
you  speak  ?" 

"  I  was  thinking." 

"What?" 

"  Don  t  be  so  ill-natured.  I  was  thinking  that 
if  there  was  not  some  money,  you  would  not  be 
taking  such  pains  to  speak  to  me  about  it" 

"  Ha  f  cried  Ludovicko,  "  that  is  a  sensible  re- 
mark, and  you  are  right  to  speak  of  it  Here  is 
my  reason :  I  take  the  boy  for  charity,  and  am  to 
give  him  an  opportunity  of  making  his  bread  by 
serving  me  faithfully  as  a  clerk ;  but  am  I  to  have 
a  brat  about  me  who,  thinking  he  has  money,  will 
give  himself  airs,  and  will  not  only  not  work  him- 
self, but  corrupt  others  ?  That  is  my  reason ;  and 
therefore,  if  I  thought  that  he  had  any  such  notions 
as  these,  I  should  leave  him  to  shift  for  himself." 

Ludovicko  left  the  widow,  and  went  to  the 
asylum;  but  there,  too,  no  marriage-certificate, 
the  object  of  his  search,  was  to  be  foimd. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

In  regulating  the  procedure  of  levees,  processions, 
and  other  stately  ceremonials,  I  have  often  admired 
the  dexterity  of  the  presiding  officials — how  they 
make  the  different  orders  of  nobility  follow  each 
other,  making  gaps,  now  and  then,  for  chancellors, 
archbbhops,  and  bishops ;  how  nicely  they  adjust 
the  conflicting  claims  of  judges,  ambassadors, 
officers  of  the  army  and  navy,  divines,  physicians, 
&c. ;  and,  above  all,  how  sternly  bishops'  and 
judges*  wives  are  sent  to  the  bottom  of  the  roll, 
irrespective  of  the  high  position  which  their  liege 
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lords  may  attain.  At  a  drawing-room  of  the  third 
George,  it  is  on  record  that  the  epouBe  of  a  Scotch 
judge  was  about  to  receive  a  salute  royal  from  one 
of  the  princesses^  when  the  official  in  waiting 
roared  through  a  speaking-trumpet,  her  royal 
highness  being  deaf,  **  Don't  kiss  her,  madam,  she 
is  not  a  lady !" 

But  how  easy  is  it  for  court  adherents  to  regu- 
late precedence,  seeing  that  they  have  tables  con- 
structed for  the  very  purpose,  on  the  accuracy  of 
which  they  may  rely  with  as  much  certainty  as 
a  navy  captain  can  depend  on  the  "  Nautical 
Almanack  "  of  the  Admiralty.  No  such  written 
directory  had  the  inhabitants  of  Paulton.  As  cler- 
g}'men  say  of  their  texts,  society  there  spontane- 
ously divtded  itself  into  three  several  portions,  and 
the  castes  of  India  never  were,  or  ever  could  be, 
more  absolute.  There  might  be  more  than  three 
sections,  but  our  business  is  with  three.  Lord  Byron 
once  constructed  a  pyramid  of  the  poets :  putting 
one  name  on  the  apex,  two  divisions  with  names 
on  the  side,  and  underneath  the  base  wrote  "  the 
many."  Our  business,  in  like  manner,  does  not 
go  below  the  tertiary  strata  of  the  community 
under  description ;  we  do  not  ignore  inferior  forma- 
tions, but,  in  the  meantime,  we  have  nothing  to 
do  with  them. 

In  Paulton  there  were  no  nobility,  no  baronets, 
not  even  knights,  no  generals  or  admirals,  no  great 
landed  proprietors.  What  elements  of  discord 
could,  then,  by  possibility  exist  ?  asks  the  ingenious 
reader.  Softly.  Boswell  could  not  convince 
Johnson  that  there  were  local  differences  in  the 
dialects  of  the  different  districts  of  Scotland,  yet 
great  differences  there  are ;  and  so  the  society  of 
a  town,  to  every  appearance  homogeneous,  has  its 
upper,  middle,  and  lower  classes,  defined  with  as 
much  precision  as  any  metropolis  in  the  world. 
It  is  a  mistake  that  these  same  capitals  fall  into 
sometimes,  to  imagine  that  they  are  the  world ; 
whereas  the  hollow  and  the  true,  the  make-believe 
and  the  earnest,  will  be  found  in  the  smallest  com- 
munity as  well  as  in  the  largest  Nay,  more,  as 
society  is  made  up  of  individuals,  look  into  your 
own  heart,  friend,  and  there  you  will  find  the 
world  in  its  shabbiness  and  in  its  elevation,  just  as 
much  as  you  will  do  abroad.  Paulton,  therefore, 
is  as  a  miniature  to  a  large  town ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  as  a  large  drawing  to  the  individual 
mind. 

The  line  which  hedged  in  the  aristocracy  of 
Paulton  could  not  be  birSi ;  for  some  of  those  within 
its  magic  circle  had  been  the  architects  of  their 
own  fortune — many  of  l^em  were  of  the  purest 
plebeian  blood,  only  one  generation  removed ;  and 
although  some  could  boast  of  being  amongst  the 
haut  ton  for  three  generations,  yet  others  whose 
pedigree  was  as  unmixed  were  without  the  wall. 
It  could  not  be  wealth ;  for  poor  were  in,  and  some 
heavy  purses  were  out.  It  could  not  be  profession ; 
for  some  physicians  were  included  and  some  ex- 
cluded ;  and  the  same  might  be  said  of  half-pay 
officers,  bankers,  clergymen,  and  every  other  pro- 
fession that  the  town  could  boast  of.  It  could  not 
be  marriage ;  for  although  some  alliances  did  float 
a  man  or  his  wife  over  the  bar,  yet  true  it  was 


equally,  that  sometimes  a  man  or  his  wife,  by  the 
knot  connubial,  did  also,  in  the  same  way,  fioat 
themselves  out  of  the  dock-gates  of  exdusiveness, 
and  for  ever  land  themselves  in  the  mud  of  middle 
rank.  It  could  not  be  intellect  or  personal  appear- 
ance ;  for  clever  and  stupid,  graceful  and  loutish^ 
were  to  be  found  on  both  sides  of  the  demarcatory 
line.  Strangest  of  all,  it  was  not  relationship ;  for 
notwithstanding  the  trite  proverb  of  blood  being 
thicker  than  water,  the  world,  Paulton  included^ 
does  often  inject  serum  into  the  consanguineous 
fluid.  Take  the  case  of  a  man  and  his  Tjvife,  clearly 
and  decidedly  within  the  pale  of  the  high  circle, 
the  man  falls  back  in  the  world — Paulton,  notwith- 
standing blood,  falls  back  on  him;  or  suppose 
that  the  man  does  not  fall  back  in  the  world, 
but  clearly  and  unequivocally  maintains  his  posi- 
tion, but,  nevertheless,  begets  more  sons  and 
daughters  than  he  can  provide  for  after  the  fashion 
which  he  himself  has  been  provided  for ;  then  in 
due  time,  unless  they  dexterously  recover  them- 
selves, which  they  cannot  all  do,  will  these  sons 
and  daughters  be  elbowed  off  the  platform.  Of  all 
tlie  unhappy  positions  in  which  woman  can  be 
placed  in  this  world,  that  of  good  birth  and  no 
money  is  the  most  miserable ;  her  compeers  will 
not  forgive  her  want  of  capital,  and  she,  poor 
woman,  not  seeing  how  soon  she  will  become  un- 
marketable, has  not  the  sense  to  forgive  the  acci- 
dent of  birth  in  some  humble  admirer,  and  so, 
remaining  single,  poor,  and  genteel,  drags  her 
family  downwards.     But  this  by  the  way. 

What,  then,  was  the  talisman  for  Paulton  ?  I  can 
give  it  no  name.  The  ladies,  I  believe,  had  some 
capricious  standard  of  gentility,  and  their  husbands 
had  to  bow.  The  richest  and  most  dashing  madam, 
for  the  time  being,  would  commence  her  parties ; 
power  omnipotent  would  belong  to  her,  perhaps 
not  so  much  in  unmaking  as  in  making ;  for  admis- 
sion to  her  house  would  be  a  passport  to  others ; 
and  if  unmaking  came  to  be  the  order  of  the  day, 
three  ladies  could  any  day  form  a  quoiTun,  and 
blackball  any  candidate  whatever.  But  arbitrary 
as  these  decisions  did  in  the  abstract  appear  to  be, 
there  scarcely  ever  was  any  necessity  for  appeals. 
The  shade  that  distinguished  the  lowest  aristocrat 
from  the  highest  middle  rank  must  have  been  infi- 
nitesimally  nice,  yet  a  shade  was  there,  patent  to 
all  and  acknowledged ;  or  if  some  presumptuous 
person  dared  to  question  the  infallibility  of  bis 
exclusion,  the  shout  of  scorn  raised  on  both  sides 
would  so  completely  discomfit  him  as  to  neutralise 
all  farther  opposition.  The  highflyers  had  their 
annual  ball — every  one  knew  where  the  invitations 
would  cease ;  the  middle-men  had  their  rout^  and 
began  where  their  betters  left  off;  but  they,  too,  had 
their  limits,  and  were  just  as  jealous  of  passing  the 
lower  Rubicon  as  the  others.  Petty  matters,  these 
ball-room  invitations ;  but  yet  who  does  not  feel 
profoundly  when  they  think  of  Robert  Brans  being 
tabooed  by  the  gentry  of  Dumfries — the  proud  yet 
irritated  poet  walking  on  the  opposite  pavement 
alone  and  neglected,  while  the  nobodies  of  the  day 
were  cutting  him  right  and  lefl  on  the  way  to  the 
assembly  rooms? 

Sorry  am  I  to  say  for  the  aristocrats  of  Paulton^ 
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dttt  Mt&  J<^  Graham  was  no  sooner  settled  in 
Cnigallan  than  she  was  at  once  recognised  as 
belonging  to  their  order ;  the  sea  coming  in  at  a 
spring-tide  storm  could  not  more  furiously  cover 
up  rocks  and  creeks  than  did  the  auditors  of  rank 
yield  up  all  minor  distinctions  at  the  call  of  the 
new  matron  of  the  castle.  The  Grahams  had 
money, ships,  hotises,  and  a  carriage;  true,  they 
had  got  them  by  an  accident,  but  charity  could 
overiook  that  Too  long  had  the  bitter  hand  of 
poverty  been  on  them  ;  and  therefore  all  the  more 
need  to  show  them  a  Samaritan  welcome.  Mrs. 
John  look  the  earliest  opportunity  to  invite  the 
leaders  of  public  opinion  to  dinner,  and,  with  the 
cxccprion  of  a  militia  officer  and  his  lady,  all 
came ;  but  even  she  sent  an  excuse,  pleading  lum- 
bago in  her  lord,  and  catarrh  in  herself;  and 
although  every  one  present  knew  the  apology  to 
lie  hmnbug,  yet  all  acknowledged  that,  for  a  start, 
the  thing  was  wondrous.  And  the  day  after  made 
the  triumph  complete ;  for  the  gallant  captain  and 
his  spouse,  having  heard  good  accounts  of  the 
entertainment,  became  »cr  scdtum  so  marvellously 
convalescent  as  to  be  aole  to  pay  their  respects  in 
person  next  day. 

Mrs.  John  did  not  greatly  avail  herself  of  her 
right  of  entree  into  the  coteries.  Like  all  other 
pleasures,  it  was  greater  in  the  anticipation  than 
the  realisation.  Seen  at  her  former  distance,  the 
grandees  of  the  town  loomed  and  bulked  large ; 
bnt  close  contact  with  them  diminished  their  pro- 
portions. She  saw  when  she  came  to  exchange 
hoe^Htalities  with  them,  that  few  of  their  purses 
were  so  heavy  as  her  own ;  that  few  of  th^m  were 
Eo  litde  dependant  on  trade  as  her  lord  was ;  that 
none  of  them  had  so  large  gardens,  so  magnificent 
a  residence,  or  so  dashing  an  equipage.  John 
Graham  was  a  Triton  among  minnows ;  and  instead 
of  courting  the  small  game  of  the  burgh,  the 
aspiring  lady  cast  her  thoughts  on  the  gentry  of 
the  county;  that,  however,  was  an  assault  that 
required  time  to  achieve. 

John  himself  was  pleased  with  a  life  of  plen- 
tiful indolence ;  and  though  not  indisposed  to  high 
poadon,  yet,  if  not  constantly  prompted  by  his 
iiMtet  he  would  not  have  taken  the  high  flights 
which  he  occasionally  adventured.  He  became  a 
justice  of  the  peace,  a  commissioner  of  supply,  a 
dqmty-lieutenant,  a  bank  and  insurance  director, 
M^  otherwise  assumed  the  offices  willingly  con- 
ceded to  provincial  affluence.  He  also  became  an 
improver,  consulted  surveyors  as  to  the  laying  out 
of  his  lands,  reared  stock,  and  reclaimed  waste 
ground.  In  these  matters  he  served  his  day  and 
generation  as  well  as  his  neighbours ;  and  although 
nwet  of  his  arrangements  were  gone  into  more  for 
the  sake  of  self-aggrandisement  than  anything  else, 
yet,  on  the  principle  that  he  who  causes  two  blades 
of  grass  to  grow  where  one  only  flourished  before, 
John  Gndiam  was  clearly  a  benefactor  of  his  species. 

And  Sarah,  how  shall  we  recount  her  procedure  ? 
Bkseed  with  instinctive  purposes  of  good,  she  was 
I^WMt  fortunately  left  to  herself,  and  grew  up  strong 
^  her  own  resolves  of  pure  and  high-minded  con- 
'het  In  the  general  purpose  of  enjoying  Ci'aig- 
iua&,shewas  somewhat  strangely  overlooked  both 


by  father  and  mother.  This  was  the  special  reason  ; 
and,  besides,  there  was  the  general  reason  by  which 
all  parents  overlook  the  adolescence  of  their  chil- 
dren. Accustomed  to  see  them  day  by  day,  heads 
of  families  cannot  mark  the  gradual  and  all  but 
imperceptible  stages  by  which  their  offspring 
become  men  and  women.  Washington  Irving  has 
it  that  the  father  of  one  of  his  heroines  forgot  ho 
had  a  grown-up  daughter  till  the  parting  kiss  of  a 
lover  at  the  door  fell  loud  on  his  startled  eara. 
John  Graham  was  not  awakened  in  this  way ;  but, 
as  will  afterwards  be  told,  he,  too,  came  to  laiow 
that  he  had  a  daughter  capable  of  loving  and  being 
loved.  Sarah  had  no  relish  for  show  or  bustle. 
She  had  been  well  trained  in  the  school  of  poverty; 
and  the  lessons  which  had  been  thrown  away  on 
her  father  and  mother  had  not  been  lost  on  her. 
She  had  a  deep  love  for  nature ;  and  to  be  allowed 
to  wander  among  the  woods  with  her  dog  Oscar, 
or  look  after  some  favourite  flowers,  were  to  her 
more  heart-felt  sources  of  enjoyment  than  all  the 
stuck-up  parties  at  Paulton,  or  of  Paulton  people 
at  the  castle,  could  convey. 

"  What  a  fright  that  girl  Graham  is !"  said  Miss 
Laura  Miller,  the  daughter  of  a  neighbouring  cler- 
gyman ;  "  always  romping  about  like  a  child  with 
that  ugly  brute  of  a  dog." 

"  Where  in  the  universe  could  she  have  picked 
up  such  a  monster  ?"  asked  Miss  Lucretia  Dickson, 
in  reply.  "  When  I  was  walking  the  other  day 
with  my  dear  little  poodle,  Rosebud,  the  poor 
little  thing  became  frightened  all  over  at  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  horrid  animal ;  and  Miss,  instead 
of  pii^ing  the  poor  dear,  only  laughed." 

"Bter  mother  tells  me  that  the  brute  picked 
some  cottar's  brat  out  of  the  water,  and  !Miss  has 
had  him  for  her  companion-in-chief  ever  since  ;  as 
if  it  were  so  very  rare  a  thing  for  dogs  to  pick 
children,  sticks,  or  anything  else  out  of  water  !'* 

"  Between  you  and  me,  Laura,"  said  the  tender 
Lucretia,  "  the  girl  is  masculine  all  of  intention. 
The  men  are  always  changing  their  views  of  our 
sex ;  at  one  time  nothing  but  female  delicacy  and 
propriety  will  go  down ;  then,  all  of  a  sudden,  if 
some  impertinent  hussey  comes  bouncing  forward, 
half  boy  half  girl,  the  men  immediately  run  after 
her.  Take  my  word  for  it,  my  dear,  our  tactics 
are  wrong." 

"Speak  for  yourself.  Miss  Dickson.  I  think 
any  gentleman  of  taste  would  not  do  so,  and  surely 
there  are  some  such  in  the  world — ^at  least  I  think 
I  know  of  one  of  that  character;  I  am  certain 
that  if  I  were  to  appear  in  a  white  gown  with 
flounces,  and  a  red  sash,  at  this  time  of  day,  and 
an  old  black  bonnet,  I  know  what  would  be  said. 
Whatever  some  people  may  do,  as  a  forlorn  hope, 
I  do  not  intend  making  a  fool  of  myself." 

**  Forlorn  hope.  Miss  Miller  I  If,  like  some  other 
people,  I  were  to  content  myself  with  a  two  half- 
penny lawyer,  like  young  Kennedy — '* 

"  Miss  Dickson,  take  care  what  you  are  about, 
madam ;  or,  if  you  will  be  impertinent,  certainly 
a  gentleman  who  has  the  honour  of  belonging  to 
one  of  the  learned  professions  might  at  least  expect 
to  be  referred  to  with  deference  by  the  daughter, 
of  a  retired  ironmonger ;  but  mamma  w^as  quite 
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right  when  she  advised  me  never  to  associate  with 
VAilgar  people." 

"  Did  your  mamma  talk  ahout  vulgarity?  "VMiere 
"will  this  end  ?  Do  you  know,  or,  if  you  ever  knew, 
of  course  you  have  forgot,  what  your  mamma*s 
another  was  ?  It  is  no  wonder  that  some  people 
have  such  large  supplies  of  needles,  tliimbles,  and 
thread,  considering,  &c.  &c.  &c" 

The  two  friends  pursued  a  smai-t  diatribe ;  but 
we  must  not  follow  them  farther.  Instead  of  walk- 
ing together  as  they  did  when  they  first  set  out, 
they  separated,  and  walking  back  to  back  for  a 
short  time,  they  each  turned  half  round. 

**  Lucretia  I" 

"  Laura  I" 

And  so  they  shook  hands,  kissed,  and  were 
friends  again,  just  ns  man  and  wife  sometimes  do 
in  similar  cases. 

But  the  two  friends  must  not  be  allowed  to 
malign  Sarah.  The  dog  tliat  she  patronised  was 
a  noble  black  animal  of  the  Newfoundland  breed ; 
and  any  lady  might  have  been  proud  of  him. 
Oscar  was  a  neglected  farm-dog,  vainly  courting 
^liance  with  herds  and  servitor?,  till  the  day  when 
the  gardeners  little  child  fell  into  the  water. 
Sarah  shrieked  for  assistance;  none  coming,  she 
tried  to  catch  the  infant  in  its  downward  flight 
with  a  twig.  It  sunk ;  and  while  she  still  stood 
screaming  the  dog  sprang  over  the  hedge.  The 
twig  was  pointing  to  a  white  rag  of  dress  still 
floating ;  he  dashed  in,  and  brought  the  drowning 
creature  safe  to  the  bank.  From  that  moment 
Oscar  and  Sarah  were  inseparable;  he  earned 
baskets,  watering-pans,  shawls,  bonnets,  every- 
thing ;  nay,  his  intimacy  went  so  far  that  at  night 
he  slept  on  a  rug  outside  the  bed-room  of  his 
3^oung  mistress.  Oscar  had  rare  insight  into  cha- 
racter ;  and  Sarah  marked  with  much  interest  how 
the  animal  gambolled  when  free,  generous,  open- 
faced  looking  people  came  up  the  lawn,  and  how 
he  gloomed  and  got  sulky  when  suspicious  visitors 
made  their  appearance. 

As  to  Sarah's  dress,  we  must  freely  acknowledge 
that  it  was  not  regularly  modelled  after  the  montldy 
numbers  of  the  "  World  of  Fashion."  It  was  always 
neat  and  becoming,  but  invariably  antiquated  in 
colour  and  shape ;  and  yet,  as  we  have  said,  it  was 
becoming,  and  for  these  among  other  reasons.  In 
the  first  place,  a  truly  pretty  face  and  figure  is  not 
-easily  spoiled  in  any  dress ;  and  secondly,  a  touch 
of  the  antique  adds  peculiarity,  and  heightens  the 
Attractions  of  a  sweet  juvenile  co\mtenance.  \Miat, 
for  instance,  is  more  interesting  than  when  a  beau- 
tiful young  wife  is  seized  with  a  desire  of  being 
matronlike,  and  dons  a  white  cap.  Wliat  an  inex- 
pressible charm  lies  there  in  the  winking  eyes, 
their  lashes  distilling  dew  at  every  flap,  the  mouth 
primly  screwed  up,  the  feet  mincing  in  their  walk, 
while  the  little  hand  grasps  and  jingles  the  keys 
of  the  pantrj- !    No 

"  Dark  brown  hair  braided  o'er 
A  brow  of  spotless  white" 

-can  match  this.  At  all  events,  whatever  the  mil- 
liners and  dressmakers  of  Paulton  might  and  did 
■say,  Sarah  Graham's  beauty  was  recognised  on  the 
|)art  of  the  unprejudiced. 


But  here  it  will  be  said,  and  perhaps  said  natu- 
rally, Sarah  is  a  heroine ;  and  therefore,  although 
the  daughter  of  John  and  Mary  Graham,  parties 
remarkable  for  neither  mental  nor  moral  beauty,  she 
must,  in  her  capacity  of  heroine,  and  in  violation 
of  all  nature  and  probability,  be  perfection  in  every- 
thing. Surrounded  by  evil  example  in  every 
shape,  she  might  have  physical  loveliness;  but 
where,  it  may  be  asked,  or  how  could  she  acquire 
the  innocence,  simplicity,  and  other  virtues  ascribed 
to  her  ?  The  soil,  we  admit,  was  most  uncongenial 
for  such  products,  but  there  they  were ;  and  our 
narrative  has  to  do  with  appearances  and  transac- 
tions, not  phenomena.  If  incompatibility  with 
nature  be  urged,  we  ask  objectors  to  explain  how- 
it  is  that  from  the  same  earth  such  different  stems 
should  spring,  and  on  the  same  flower  such  varied 
tints  appear ;  how  the  stalk  and  the  flower  should 
spring  from  the  same  root ;  or  why  the  fairest  and 
sweetest  flowers  should  be  thickly  planted  with 
thorns;  or  why  some  flowers  should  yield  the 
aroma  of  death,  and  otners  send  forth  the  odours 
of  Paradise  ?  When  these  questions  are  answered, 
we  shall  explain  how  Sarah  Graliam  differed  from 
her  parents.  

CHAPTER  XII. 

LUD0V1CK0*S   FIRST   PROTEGE. 

In  an  attic  room,  shabbily  furnished,  lay  in  bed  the 
youth  Edward  Turner.  At  five  o*clock  of  a  cold 
winter  morning  he  rose,  and  having  with  some 
difliculty  struck  a  light  by  the  aid  of  a  flint  and 
tinder-box  (lucifers  had  not  then  been  invented), 
he  proceeded  to  dress  himself.  A  few  books  were 
strewn  about  the  garret,  and  a  retort,  spirit-lamp, 
crucible,  and  other  chemical  apparatus  were  placed 
on  a  small  table,  while  on  the  top  of  a  large  and 
cliunsy  chest  were  to  be  seen  dried  specimens  of 
plants,  and  several  filtering-bottles  in  operation. 
Edward  read  and  experimented  alternately;  and 
whenever  he  became  too  cold  for  either  process  he 
had  recourse  to  some  grotesque  gymnastics,  and 
then  resumed  his  studies  when  the  vital  current 
again  began  to  circulate.  At  half-past  seven  he 
opened  the  large  chest  and  therein  deposited  his 
instruments.  He  then  descended  the  stairs  warily, 
for  the  bed-room  of  Dr.  Anthony  Fitzgibbon,  his 
lady,  and  two  of  their  children,  was  underneath 
his  own  sleeping-apartment,  and  woe  to  him  if  he 
disturbed  any  of  the  fraternity  in  their  slumbers. 
After  groping  his  way  to  the  shop  he  undid  the 
bolts,  and  got  into  the  street  and  took  off  the 
window-shutters ;  then  he  lighted  the  shop  fire, 
and  also  the  fire  of  Dr.  Anthony's  consulting- 
room  ;  then  he  cleaned,  trimmed,  and  filled  with 
oil  two  brass  lamps ;  then  he  swept  the  floor  and 
dusted  the  counters.  By  the  time  these  operationB 
were  concluded  nine  o'clock  arrived,  and  with  it 
the  learned  Anthony,  who  relieved  his  assistant 
for  the  purpose  of  allowing  him  to  get  breakfast, 
a  meal  which  Edward  received  in  the  kitchen, 
having  for  companions  thereat  the  nursery  and  all- 
work  maids.  The  morning  repast  discussed,  Ed- 
ward went  back  to  the  shop,  Dr.  Anthony  went 
the  round  of  his  patients,  and  Edward  remained 
to  compound  and  sell  medicines  to  the  customers. 
After  dinner  he  delivered  medicines  to  the  rich 
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parients  at  their  own  houses ;  at  nine  o'clock  the 
shop  was  shut^  his  simple  supper  followed,  and 
then,  before  retiring  to  re8t>  he  had  his  evening 
studies  in  bis  private  laboratory. 

It  may  excite  surprise  that  the  life  of  which  we 
have  sketched  the  proceedings  of  a  day  was  fol- 
lowed for  several  years  by  Edward  Turner  with 
something  doeely  approaching  to  happiness  and 
satififiustion.    At  home  the  youth  had  been  snubbed 
by  his  mother,  in  whom  the  parent  had  been  ab- 
sorbed in  the  nurse ;  and,  constantly  hearing  the 
praises  of  his  foster-brother  sounded,  while   he 
himself  was  always  sneered  at,  the  natural  timidity 
of  the  boy  had  sunk  down  to  a  passiveness  nearly 
allied  to  inanity.      But  at  Paulton  the  depressing 
infloeiice  was  removeil.    Tnie,  he  did  not  receive 
praise,  but  he  escaped  censure.      Dr.  Fitzgibbon 
had  never  had  in  his  establishment — and  many 
had,  from  first  to  last,  been  there — a  boy  who  more 
attentively  and  intelligently  discharged  his  duties. 
Edward  had  a  great  thirst  for  knowledge ;  the 
compounding  of  medicines  led  him  to  study  the 
Pharmacopeia,  that  again  led  him  to  chemistry, 
and  the  latter  to  botany.   A  new  existence  dawned 
on  him  as  object  afler  object  presented  themselves 
for  mvestigation.     With  comparatively  few  helps 
to  aid  him,  his  ingenuity  and  powers  of  thought 
were  stimulated;  and  as  he  judged  and  experi- 
mented for  himself,  he  was  rapidly  la}'ing  the 
fomidation  for  sound  advances  in  science.     The 
implements  of  the  apothecary  supplied  him  with 
the  means  of  chemical  analysis  to  a  certain  extent ; 
he  borrowed  books  from  idl  quarters ;  and  as  for 
his  museum  and  herbarium,  it  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  he  kid  nature  under  contribution.      Rich 
ttvans  in  large  cities  are  so  much  accustomed  to 
have  everjrthing  done  for  them,  that  they  probably 
could  not  conceive  how  a  poor  boy,  in  a  small 
town,  should  make  progress  in  the  study  of  science. 
Edward  would  have  surprised  such  philosophers. 
In  the  summer  mornings  he  traversed  the  fields 
for  plants,  the  ditches  for  their  vegetable  and 
msoal  productions,  the  sea-shore  for  its  shells  and 
afya;  and  in  winter  he  arranged  and  prepared 
the  spoils  of  smnmer,  and  all  with  an  energy  and 
devotedness  of  purpose  that  might  have  shamed  a 
diartcred  society.     Fitzgibbon  having  the  gen- 
teelest  practice  of  the  town,  was  desirous  that  his 
^p-lad  should  appear  genteel  too ;  and  so  he 
allowed  him,  in  the  shape  of  salaiy,  such  a  sum 
ta,  with  strict  economy,  enabled  Edward  to  be 
wdl-clothed,  and  to  have  something  besides  for 
philosophical  purposes;  which  latter,  with  small 
remittttices  regularly  sent  to  his  mother,  consti- 
toted  the  whole  of  his  expenditure.    Dr.  Fitzgib- 
bon winked  at  the  scientific  investigations  of  his 
aeaistant     Being  himself  an  empirical  physician, 
he  had  no  taste  for  such  studies,  and  voted  Edward 
*  hul  of  good  dispositions,  but  of  silly  mind,  who 
^TO^d  dabble  on  with  chimerical  pursuits  and  leave 
the  great  business  of  life  imtouched.     Ludovicko 
having  inquired  from  time  to  time  as  to  Edward's 
behaviour,  the  leech,  after  allowing  some  two  or 
fl»ree  years  for  probation,  at  length  answered, — 

*'He  has  go6d  parts,  Mr.  Grant,  and  he  has  in- 
different ones.'* 

vou  xvra. — ^Ho.  oov. 


"Not  given  to  company,  like  my  young  men, 
I  hope,  doctor  ?** 

"  Not  in  the  least ;  there  never  was  a  steadier 
lad  than  Edward.  He  keeps  no  company,  never 
leaves  the  house  at  night,  and  is  always  at  his  post 
in  the  morning ;  but  he  has  new-fangled  notions, 
and  holds  them  conceitedly.  A  gentleman  came 
in,  the  other  day,  while  I  was  engaged  in  consulta- 
tion, and  asked  him  for  something  to  cure  a  sto- 
machic complaint.  Instead  of  having  recourse  to 
Gregory's  Mixture,  which  he  knows  is  my  sheet- 
anchor,  he  commenced  a  long  inquiry  abo\it  symp- 
toms, and,  to  my  horror,  ended  by  giving  him 
bismuth — a- medicine  which  I  never  prescribed 
in  my  life,  and  only  keep  because  ordered  by  a 
London  doctor  to  be  given  to  a  stranger  lady  who 
is  here  for  sea-air.  On  my  taking  him  to  task,  he 
coolly  told  me  that  the  gentleman's  ailment  was 
severe  pyrosis,  and  that  the  only  thing  in  the  Dis- 
pensatory that  could  relieve  him  w^as  bismuth! 
The  lad  will  never  be  a  ph}^ician;  he  is  for 
everything  being  explained  to  him,  and  that  in 
our  art  is  impossible,  and  if  possible,  absurd ;  but 
he  makes  up  ointments  beautifully,  and,  having 
had  so  many  rascals  about  my  shop,  I  will  rather 
put  up  with  his  nonsense  than  have  wild  fellows 
in  my  service." 

'ludovicko's  second  protege. 

We  must  now  trace  the  career  of  William  Mo- 
rison,  the  foster-brother  of  Edward,  and  for  this 
purpose  we  caimot  do  better  than  peep  into  the 
alehouse  of  Jenny  Findlay,  of  a  Saturday  night. 

Seated  at  a  white  wooden  table,  and  smoking 
pipes,  were  Jones  and  Ogle,  the  clerks  of  John 
Graham ;  and  opposite,  Rankin  and  William  Mori- 
son,  the  clerk  and  nephew  of  Ludovicko. 

"Your  governor  is  making  a  fine  property  of 
Craigallan,"  said  Rankin ;  "  I  passed  the  muff  to- 
day, but  he  pretended  not  to  know  me.*' 

"  He  does  not  know  your  master,"  replied  Jones, 
with  a  sneer,  "  and  that  is  worse.  Grant  called 
the  other  day,  and  as  he  said  that  he  was  on  par- 
ticular business,  I  showed  him  into  the  counting- 
room,  where  Graham  happened  to  be  at  the  time. 
He  handed  Graham  a  letter  authorising  him  to 
receive  payment  of  the  Minerva's  freight  from 
Grant.  Listead  of  desiring  him  to  take  a  seat  till 
he  did  so,  Graham  turned  to  me,  with  the  utmost 
coolness,  and  said,  "  Take  this  person  to  the  next 
room,  draw  out  the  receipt,  and  bring  it  back  to 
me  for  signature." 

"  Capital !  "  said  Rankin.  "  And  how  did  our 
man  look  ?  " 

"  As  cool  as  a  cucumber ;  walked  out  as  desired, 
waited  till  the  receipt  was  drawn  and  signetl, 
received  it,  and  thanked  me  with  all  possible 
politeness,  although  he  was  the  party  paying  the 
money." 

"  Then  let  John  Graham  look  out  for  squalls ; 
for,  as  sure  as  I  now  smoke  this  pipe,  our  man  has 
a  herring  in  salt  for  him.  Morison,  you  are  be- 
ginning to  know  your  uncle ;  is  that  not  the  way 
he  does  when  he  has  his  victim  in  his  power? 
When  Ludovicko  is  insulted  and  cannot  help 
himself,  he  gives  a  peculiar  glare,  like  a  scared 
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tiger :  but  when  he  can  pay  back,  he  always  puU 
on  the  mildness  of  the  dove  " 

**Hi8  very  way  T*  answered  Morison.  "  Depend 
upon  it,  the  old  chap  is  up  to  something." 

•'  I  am  certain  of  it,"  continued  Rankin.  "  There 
was  a  mystery  about  Godfrey's  death  and  John's 
succession  that  I  have  never  yet  seen  cleared  up, 
but  which  I  am  in  hopes  of  seeing  through  some 
day.  And  if  by  possibility  our  governor  can  hurt 
yours,  I  shall  be  glad  of  it.  They  are  both  rogues, 
but  the  one  is  a  clever  and  the  other  is  a  dull  rogue. 
Until  his  brother's  windfall,  Graham  was  uever  out 
of  a  scrape ;  but  Grant,  with  no  friends  and  with  no 
money  except  what  he  has  made,  has  browbeat  all 
the  dons  round  about,  and  not  one  of  them  has 
thought  of  saying  a  word  to  him,  any  more  than  a 
mouse  thinks  of  turning  on  a  cat" 

"  Beg  pardon,"  interposed  Mr.  Ogle,  "you  forget 
the  infernal  thrashing  that  he  got  from  Mutch,  the 
farmer,  for  putting  him  out  of  his  farm." 

"  Oh,"  rejoined  Kankin,  "that  was  physical  force. 
Unless  a  man's  face  were  granite,  instead  of  brass, 
he  could  not  bear  up  against  an  angry  scoundrel 
with  a  wife  and  starving  children.  But  even  there, 
although  attacked  in  a  dark  night  and  out  of  sight 
of  everybody,  Ludovicko  tracked  out  his  assailant, 
had  him  tried  and  transported,  and  now  his  wife 
and  children  are  beggars.  Is  not  that  check- 
mating, witii  a  vengeance  T 

"Well,  gentlemen,"  said  Jones,  "here  is  all 
your  good  healths,  and  a  truce,  I  say,  to  attacks 
on  principals ;  it  is  so  like  the  Radicals  that  I 
abominate  such  conduct" 

**  Ah,"  said  Ogle,  "  there  goes  the  cloven  foot. 
So  long  as  you  were  a  common  clerk  you  could 
abuse  principals  as  well  as  your  neighbours ;  but 
>\hen  I  heard  of  old  Trotter's  death,  and  that 
you  were  to  succeed  him,  I  knew  how  it  would 
l»e.   There  never  yet  was  a  head-clerk  any  better.** 

"  Except  me,"  ejaculated  Rankin.  "  I  have  been 
a  head-clerk  some  years  now ;  and  saving  when 
discipline  required  to  be  vindicated,  I  never  was 
uppisli." 

"  Who  are  you  head  clerk  over  ?"  asked  Mori- 
son,  in  a  sudden  burst  of  passion. 

**  You  I"  said  the  imperturbable  Rankin. 

"  Over  me  ?"  replied  the  angry  youth.  "  I  defy 
YOU,  and,  in  proof,  I'll  fight  you  tins  very  moment  I 
l)on't  keep  me  back,  Ogle,  I  want  to  pull  his 
nose !  Hang  it,  sir,  Jones  may  snub  you,  but  he 
f han't  snub  me!" 

Jones  and  Ogle  kept  back  the  impetuous  lad, 
while  Rankin  coolly  continued  to  smoke  his  pipe. 
At  length  said  that  worthy,  "  We  must  in  future 
drink  Jenny's  twopenny,  otherwise  murder  will  be 
committed.  I  can  excuse  W^illy's  anger,  but  his 
ingratitude  affects  me — and  that,  too,  after  I  have 
taught  him  the  forms  of  process.  However,  I 
forgive  him  I "  This  concession  was  met  with  ap- 
probation by  all  except  Morison;  who  seeing,  how- 
ever, that  the  general  feeling  was  pacific,  sulkily 
agreed  to  an  armistice 

"  I  saw  your  governor's  daughter  to-day,"  said 
Rankin;  "she  is  getting  up  to  be  a  bouncing 
lass !  She  was  in  Fitzgibbon's  shop  buying  some 
stuff  to  fix  tree-leaves  on  paper.    I  didn't  suppose 


she  was  given  to  that  sort  of  thing  I  She  adied 
Fitzgibbon  what  was  best  for  the  purpose;  he 
recommended  something  which  she  had  tried 
before.  The  doctor  then  looked  at  that  pale-faced 
chap,  Turner — your  friend,  Morison — and  he  at  once 
told  her  what  to  use ;  and  showed  her  something 
of  the  kind  that  he  had  done.  By  jingo !  if  you 
had  seen  how  foolish  Fitzgibbon  looked  when  the 
two  chattered  together  about  calices,  corollas,  or 
some  gtuff  of  that  kind !  I'll  be  whipped  if  Tunner 
does  not  turn  out  a  clever  fellow  1" 

"He  is  a  grand  speaker  at  our  debating-dub," 
said  Ogle,  "  when  metaphysics  is  introduced,  but 
nothing  on  constitutional  history ;  and  as  for  ale, 
unless  he  gets  beer  in  Anthony's  kitchen,  I  don't 
think  he  ever  tastes  liquor  1" 

"Strange,"  added  Morison,  ''that  Miss  Gra- 
ham should  speak  to  a  creature  like  Turner,  when 
she  would  scarcely  look  at  me  in  the  mail-coach 
last  week." 

"WTiy?"  answered  Jones.  "WTiat  right  had 
she  to  speak  to  you  ?  You  had  no  business  with 
her ;  whereas  in  the  apothecary's  she  was  pur- 
chasing ointment.  Remember,  too,  you  are  only 
a  clerk — she  an  heiress !" 

"  I  am  as  good  as  she,  any  day  1" 

"  Indeed  ?  Ludovicko  Grant's  nephew  as  good 
as  John  Graham's  daughter  ? — that's  a  good  joke  T' 

"  I  tell  you,  sir,  it  is  no  joke  I  My  father  was  a 
rich  man,  and  my  uncle  is  rapidly  becoming  one." 

"  Aye,  but  who  was  your  father  ?  and  how  is 
your  uncle  becoming  rich  ?  These  are  the  rubs 
and  the  pinchings  of  the  shoe !" 

^  I  know  that  my  father  was  a  gentleman ;  and 
as  to  my  uncle's  wealth,  he  has  made  it  by  his 
own  hands,  and  not  got  it  by  accident,  like  your 
master." 

"  But  what  authority  have  you  that  your  father 
was  a  gentleman,  except  an  old  fool  of  a  nurse  who 
may  have  told  you  that  to  keep  you  quiet?  I 
dare  say  Rankin,  or  any  of  us,  would  tell  you  the 
same  thing  to  save  our  heads,  if  you  should  happen 
to  get  into  one  of  your  fits.  Oh,  you  need  not 
look  sour ;  if  you  are  to  associate  with  us  it  must 
be  on  equal  terms ;  try  if  your  gentlemanly  birth 
will  carry  you  into  any  better  society  I  When  I 
was  your  age  I  never  got  higher  up  than  to  class 
with  'prentices  ;  but  Rankin  has  taken  you  by 
the  hand  too  soon,  my  jackanapes  !'* 

During  the  address  Morison  had  again  worked 
himself  into  a  state  of  excitement  higher  than  be- 
fore; his  swarthy  face  assumed  a  hue  of  blackness ; 
the  cold  sweat  stood  on  his  forehead,  and  the  veins 
of  the  temples  swelled  like  cords.  He  was  too  angry 
to  speak ;  but  seizing  a  large  glass  off  the  table,  be 
hurled  it  at  the  head  of  his  censor.  Expecting  a 
missile,  Jones  was  on  the  alert ;  and  slightly  duck- 
ing, the  vessel  missed  him.  But  his  danger  wms 
only  aggravated  by  the  escape ;  for  next  moment 
Morison  sprang  over  the  table,  and  seizing  his 
antagonist's  handkerchief,  twisted  it  so  violently 
that,  before  assistance  could  be  rendered,  poor 
Jones's  face  blackened  like  that  of  his  assailant, 
and  his  eyes  rolled  in  agony.  Rankin  and  Ogle, 
seeing  that  active  treatment  had  become  neces- 
sary, fell  simultaneously  on  Morison,  and,  causing 
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him  to  relax  hk  hold,  flung  him  back  on  his  seat 
At  this  juncture  the  window-sash  wasopened  from 
the  outside,  and  a  fietce  looked  in  upon  them,  first 
grinning  hideously,  and  then  laughing  most  ob- 
streperously. It  was  Skipton  the  brazier,  who, 
beii^  remarkable  for  strength  and  courage,  enjoyed 
the  meUe  as  excellent  pastime. 

"  I  marvel,  gentlemen,"  said  the  artificer,  "  that 
yoor  concern  for  the  widow  and  fatherless  is  so 
great  as  to  raise  such  a  dust  in  the  hostelry,  and 
BO  denude  the  Dowager  Lady  Findlay  of  her 
licenaeu  I  take  it  ^at  one  of  the  justices  has 
been  privy  to  your  doings!  Coming  round  by 
the  back  entrance,  I  spied  a  fellow  stooping  down 
and  listening;  and  thinking  that  he  had  no  business 
in  such  a  subterranean  place,  I  gave  him  a  very 
polite  kick.  On  starting  up  his  hat  fell  off;  and  as 
he  seemed  inclined  to  be  combative,  I  gave  him  a 
ceiemonions  slap  with  my  open  palm,  which  had 
the  effect  of  making  him  abdicate.  Ecce  signum, 
as  Sir  John  Falstaff  says,  here  is  his  helmet !" 
"  We  are  done,  sold,  defunct,  up  the  spout;  the 

i*%  up  r*   said  Bankin. 
'^  Wfaafc  do  yon  mean?"  asked  Jones,  now  able 
to  aspirate. 

"  We  may  just  as  well  go  to  Botany  Bay  at 
once.  Mutch  was  taken  away  from  the  evil  that 
is  to  come ;  but  here  are  we  left  to  be  cut  up, 
nobody  knows  how  V 

"  Speak  without  hyperbolicals,  yoimg  man,"  said 
Skipton. 

"  Well,  then,  that  is  Ludovicko's  hat  I — don't  you 
see  L.  G.  in  the  inside  ?  He  has  heard  all  our  con- 
VBraation,  and,  before  Heaven  !  he  will  do  for  the 
whole  of  us  before  the  year  is  out." 

"  This  comes  of  drinking  ale,"  sighed  Ogle. 
"This  comes  of  drinking  with  nincompoops," 
aid  Morison,  with  a  scowl.  **  If  you  were  not  a 
aet  of  low-bom  fellows  you  would  not  be  so 
frightened.  I  have  more  to  fear  from  my  uncle 
than  any  one  of  you,  and  I  dooH  care  a  straw." 
And  taming  on  his  heel,  he  walked  off. 

"  Well  done.  Hotspur  l"  said  Skipton.  "A plague 
of  all  cowards,  say  I.  Maiden,  bring  me  a  tankard, 
and  let  it  be  foaming :  for  of  late  your  mamma's 
liquor  has  been  flat  and  unprofitable.  And  so  I 
had  the  honour  of  kicking  and  smiting  your  em- 
pteyer,  Mr.  BanMn  ?  Had  I  known  it  at  the  time 
I  should  have  been  a  little  more  emphatic.  It  is 
not  always  that  one  has  an  opportunity  of  slapping 
an  attorney  at  the  hour '  when  Margaret's  dark  and 
grimly  ghost  stood  up  at  William's  feet^'  and  when 
no  tipstoff  can  see,  hear,  or  identify." 

"Low-bom  fellows!"  said  Jones;  "low-bora, 
indeed!  The  upstart  is  off  without  paying  his 
share  of  the  reckoning.  I  have  no  objections  to 
meet  yon,  Bankin ;  but  if  you  bring  that  yoimg 
whelp  with  you  again,  I'll  leave  the  room ;  mind 
thatr 

*'  He  comes  no  more  with  me,"  replied  Rankin. 
"  When  he  was  younger  I  could  control  him ;  but 


now  that  he  is  getting  strong  he  is  getting  trouble- 
some, and  when  he  flies  into  these  burst  of  passion 
he  does  not  care  for  consequences.  But,  for  all  his 
fire,  he  is  a  sneak  at  bottom.  I  know  why  he  is 
not  afraid  of  his  uncle.  He  happened  to  be  de- 
fending him  to-night ;  and  if  he  could  raise  himself 
a  single  step  with  Ludovicko,  he  would  peach 
against  me  in  a  moment  However,  he  can  do  his 
worst ;  he  is  no  clerk,  and  Grant  can  get  nobody 
that  will  do  his  work  so  well  as  I  do  for  l^e  same 
salary." 

"Now,  gentlemen  all,  have  done  with  those 
dirty,  professional  remarks,'*  said  Skipton.  "  Will 
any  of  you  lend  a  hand  for  the  *  Bride  of  Lammer- 
moor,'  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  of  St  Yarrold  ? 
Mr.  Ogle,  your  Macassar  has  had  no  effect  on  your 
beard ;  you  could  do  Lucy  Ashton  withoutshaving. 
That  fiery  gent  Morison  would  make  a  good 
Ravensworth  ;  but  ever  since  he  broke  the  violon- 
cello over  the  hump-back  of  old  Deighton,  tiie 
cornet-a-piston  man,  I  have  vowed  that  he  shall 
never  more  be  officer  of  mine.  Jones,  will  you  be 
Sir  William  Ashton  ?" 

"  I  would  prefer  a  Shakspearian  character." 

"  The  age  has  grown  picked.  There  are  so  few 
understand  Shakspeare  that  I  could  not  think  of 
playing  from  him  with  any  but  regular  dramaticals. 
*  Demons  of  death,  come  settle  on  my  soul.' "  Here 
Skipton  made  some  horrible  faces,  and,  in  turn,  gave 
"  Saddle  white  Surrey !"  "  Off  with  his  head  I"  *"  is 
that  a  dagger  I  see  before  me  ?"  and  other  tit-bits 
of  the  Swan  of  Avon,  to  the  amusement  of  Ids 
auditors ;  for,  although  Skipton  was  a  bad  player, 
so  far  as  stage  business  was  concerned,  he  gave 
such  ludicrous  mixtures  of  the  terrible  and  facetious 
in  his  exhibitions  that  no  risible  faculties  could 
withstand  him.  "I'm  infirm  of  purpose,"  con- 
tinued the  would-be  tragedian;  ''and,  as  I  see 
no  hope  of  amicable  adjustment,  the  poor  of  the 
parish  of  St.  Yarrold  must  get  amateurs  some- 
where else.  But,  by-the-way,  Messrs.  Jones  and 
Ogle,  as  some  of  your  Craigallan  gentry  would 
likely  be  there,  it  might  have  been  worth  your 
while  to  have  shown  off  before  l^em." 

"  The  very  reason  why  we  could  not  go.  Pray 
do  you  ever  go  out  there  at  night  now  ?** 

"  Occasionally  I  do ;  but  the  walls  are  so  high, 
and  so  many  petty  visitors  going  backward  and 
forward,  that  I  have  not  the  same  solitude  as 
before.  But  I  have  a  great  mind  to  pay  my 
addresses  to  the  heiress ;  she  makes  purchases  of  me, 
and  always  looks  tender  when  I  throw  out  Romeo 
and  Juliet  touches.  By  the  bye,  to  keep  things 
clear  with  my  future  father-in-law,  I  have  fur- 
nished chattels  to  the  Minerva  sufficient  to  make 
up  that  overdraft  in  Godfrey's  time,  Mr.  Jones." 

"  Past  twelve  I"  said  Jenny  Findlay,  opening  the 
door. 

"  Exit  Lady  Randolph  I"  echoed  Skipton. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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"Ah,  then,  /r  honour's  the  clever  jintleman! 
Faix,  ye've  driv*  a  car  y'rself  before  now.  Bedad, 
we  decaived  the  baste  entirely.  G'lang,  sir-rr! 
Tw-w-rrr  T' 

This  compliment  I  earned  in  the  following  man- 
ner. Mrs.  Peregrine  and  myself  were  seated  side 
by  side,  and  spun  merrily  down  the  hill  out  of  the 
town  of  Kenmare,  when,  about  a  mile  on  the  road 
which  leads  along  the  north  shore  of  the  bay,  the 
**  baste"  set  his  feet  out  determinedly  before  him, 
slid  about  ten  yards  almost  on  his  haunches,  the 
pad  went  on  to  his  neck,  the  collar  on  to  his  ears, 
and  the  car  (to  borrow  a  nautical  phrase)  struck  on 
the  sharp  rocks  which  projected,  thinly  covered  by 
skin,  on  each  side  of  the  stump  of  his  rat  tail,  which 
he  tucked  firmly  between  them,  for  shelter  from 
the  blow.  He  shook  his  ears,  and  said,  as  plain  as 
a  horse  could  speak,  "  Sir  and  madam,  you  may 
do  and  say  what  you  like,  but  further  I  go  not" 

*'  He's  a  good  little  horse,  ma'am.  Pity  he's  a 
bit  of  sulk  in  him,"  said  Paddy. 

That  may  be  said  of  more  than  horses,  thought  I. 

Paddy  tried  all  the  persuasives  of  oaths,  flattery, 
flnd  whipcord.  **  Turn  him  round  sharp  two  or 
three  times,  and  start  him  off  before  he  knows 
wliich  way  his  head  is,"  said  I. 

The  manoeuvre  was  perfectly  successful,  and 
earned  me  Paddy's  applause,  as  above  reported.  It 
lid  very  well  in  an  Irish  car,  but  I  do  not  advise  any 
of  my  readers  to  try  the  experiment  in  a  cruelty- 
van. 

I  had  heard  much  of  Valentia,  and  more  of  Dar- 
rynane ;  and  finding  myself  at  Kenmare  one  fine 
day,  early  in  last  September,  I  resolved  to  see  both. 
I  do  not  wonder  at  the  repugnance  of  the  "  baste" 
to  forward  my  wishes,  for  he  had  something  like 
forty  miles  before  him.  The  greater  part  of  the 
road,  however,  is  level  and  easy,  winding  along 
the  north  shore  of  Kenmare  Bay,  which  lay  like  a 
streak  of  silver  at  our  feet,  backed  by  a  hill  appro- 
priately called  the  Hungry  Mountain,  which  forms 
a  barrier  between  it  and  Bantry  Bay ;  and  behind 
us  rose  the  giant  peak  of  Gam  Tual,  the  highest 
mountain  in  Ireland.  Gradually,  as  we  approached 
Sneem  (where  we  stopped  for  an  hour  to  rest  and 
feed  the  **  baste"^,  the  Atlantic  opened  before  us, 
with  rugged  islands  standing  up  in  it  as  if  a 
barrowfal  of  mountains  had  been  tumbled  into  the 
sea.  The  road  became  more  hilly  after  passing 
this  half-way  house,  and  crossed  several  spurs  of 
the  mountain,  which  ran  abruptly  out  seaward,  and 
concealed  the  bay  from  us;  as  we  reached  the  top 
of  one  of  these  Darrynane  suddenly  opened  upon 
us.  No  description  tiiat  I  have  ever  seen  has  done 
justice  to  the  singular  beauty  of  this  view. 

Darrynane  nestles  in  a  thick  wood  which  springs 
luxuriantly  up,  sheltered  from  the  Atlantic  by  a 
stalwart  arm  of  the  mountain,  which  encircles  and 


seems  to  clasp  it  to  its  rugged  bosom.  A  meadow 
of  the  most  vivid  green  lies  in  front  of  the  build- 
ing, and  stretches  down  towards  a  bright  strip  of 
sandy  beach  (a  beautiful  object  on  a  rock-boimd 
coast),  which  shoots  out  towards  the  little  island 
on  which  stand  the  fragments  of  the  abbey.  The 
mountains  close  round  the  bay  on  the  land  side; 
and  the  fantastic  forms  of  Scara  and  Hog  Island 
seem  to  guard  it  to  seaward  like  two  gigantic 
sentinels. 

"  The  last  jintleman  as  I  druv  to  Darrynane 
before  the  Liberator  died — ^rest  his  soule ! — ^wcs 
a  mighty  grate  inimy  of  the  Liberator  up  in 
Dublin ;  only  he  came  down  here  to  see  him  on 
some  law  business.  'Don't  take  the  horse  out,^ 
says  he,  *  Fll  ounly  be  stopping  a  quarther  of  an 
hour.'  *  Very  well,  sir,'  says  I.  Well,  sir,  the 
Liberator  wouldn't  hear  of  it :  first  he  must  see 
the  hounds,  or  he  couldn't  talk  to  him  at  all ;  and 
thin  he  must  see  a  hunt,  and  shure  he  couldn't  do 
that  till  the  nexth  day ;  and  thin  there  was  Misther 
Maurice's  yacht,  the  same  ye  see  yender ;  and  thin, 
beyunt  and  above  all,  there  was  the  champain  and 
the  clar't  as  must  be  dhrunk.  And  so,  to  make 
short  work  of  it,  bedad  he  stopped  there  three 
days,  an'  myself  with  him ;  an'  sure  it  was  little 
himself  and  the  Liberator  were  inimies  afther  that 
Ah,  sir,  there's  a  change  since  those  times  T' 

A  change  indeed  I  The  very  bridge  over  which 
the  mighty  of  the  land,  by  genius,  learning,  birtJr, 
and  weald),  flocked  to  the  presence  of  him  who 
was  then  mightiest  among  diem,  over  which  the 
bare-footed  post-boy,  with  his  tin  horn  dangling 
from  his  neck,  bore  those  missives,  dated  "  Darry- 
nane Abbey,"  which  shook  the  kingdom  from  Cape 
Clear  to  Fair  Head — that  very  bridge  is  broken 
down,  and  lies  in  fragments  in  the  bed  of  the 
stream  it  spanned. 

Passing  Darrynane,  the  road  winds  along  the 
face  of  the  hill,  crosses  the  isthmus  which  unites 
Hog  Head  to  the  main  land,  and  Ballyskilligs  Bay 
opens  before  us.  From  this  point  a  gentle  descent 
leads  to  Waterville,  where  we  were  to  get  a  fresh 
car  and  horse  for  the  rest  of  our  journey  to 
Valentia.  We  passed  the  door  of  a  National 
School :  at  the  sight  of  a  car  the  whole  contents 
of  the  school-house  turned  out  From  the  leggy, 
lanky,  loose,  narrow-shouldered  gossoon,  who  had 
attained  the  height  but  not  the  proportions  of 
manhood — a  sort  of  rough  sketch  of  a  man  done 
with  dots  and  strokes— down  to  the  round  urchin 
who  more  resembled  a  grub  turned  out  of  a  nut, 
the  whole  learning  of  the  barony,  hugging  their 
books  to  their  bosoms  like  William  of  Deloraine^ 
poured  down  the  hill  after  us. 

A  clutch  on  the  hind-rail  of  the  car  was  the 
prize  of  the  race.  The  excitement  was  prodigious ; 
the  Derby  was  nothing  to  it    They  shouted,  they 
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lai'ighed,  they  yelled.  Down  goes  the  favourite ! — 
hidf-a-dozen  who  were  pressing  him  hard  tumble 
over  his  prostrate  form  in  a  ruck.  A  shout  of 
emulation  rises  from  the  field ;  he's  up  again  with 
fresh  wind,  he  regains  his  place  I  No ;  that  en- 
vious little  imp  whom  he  passes  snatches  his  cap 
from  his  head,  and  flings  it  back ;  he  stops  with  a 
scowl  and  a  curse.  We  look  behind:  the  road 
for  half-a-mile  is  studded  with  panting  urchins ; 
three  only  keep  up  the  chase,  and  they  resign  it 
unwillingly  as  we  drive  over  the  bridge,  and  into 
the  wild  little  village  of  Waterville. 
"  Could  we  have  a  car  on  to  Valentia  ?" 
"  Sure  we  could.  Wasn't  there  an  illigant  car 
standing  right  forenenst  us?" 
"And  a  horse?" 

Remember,  reader,  in  Ireland  a  car  does  not 
include  a  horse.  They  very  frequently  belong  to 
two  different  people.     So  it  was  here. 

"  Run,  for  the  life  of  ye !  Sure  Barneyll  let  the 
gintleman  have  his  horse." 

Barney,  I  found  on  inquiry,  lived  a  mile  off,  and 
his  horse  was  out  on  the  mountain ;  biit  there  was 
no  hdp  for  it,  so  I  lighted  my  cigar  and  strolled 
down  to.  the  shore  of  Ballyskilligs  Bay. 

I  know  no  sunsets  so  gorgeous  as  those  on  the 
west  coast' of  Ireland.  The  sea  was  perfectly  calm, 
and  it  was  only  the  long  interval  that  occurred 
between-  each  ripple  of  the  tide,  which  broke  in 
A  mlveFy  string  on  the  shingles  of  the  beach, 
that  told  me  that  the  Atlantic  lay  sleeping  in  its 
might  at  my  feet  The  mountains  of  Ivcragh 
and  Dunkerron  were  literally  bathed  in  golden 
rays-  Hog  Head  stood  out  bold  and  black  against 
the  sinking  light,  and  the  mountains  behind  Bally- 
skilligs frowned  darkly  from  the  opposite  horn  of 
the  bay. 

I  turned  unwillingly  away,  and  walked  slowly 
back  towards  the  village.  Mrs.  Peregrine,  who,  like 
Falstaff,  had  been  "  taking  her  ease  at  her  inn," 
joined  me  wiUi  the  tidings  that  Barney's  horse  had 
not  yet  made  his  appearance,  and  that  a  dance  was 
going  on  in  the  village  street  The  latter  part  of  her 
intelligence  was  confirmed  by  the  notes  of  a  bag- 
pipe ;  and  presently  a  fair,  handsome,  well-grown 
girl  of  seventeen  or  eighteen  came  up  to  us,  and, 
with  all  maiden  modesty,  challenged  me  to  be  her 
partner  in  a  jig.  I  expressed  my  sense  of  obliga- 
tion, and  my  regret  that  I  could  no  more  dance 
a  jig  than  a  polka ;  that  I  was  like  the  famous 
knight  I  have  just  mentioned,  "  old,  cold,  withered, 
and  married."  "  But,"  said  I,  "  so  pretty  a  girl 
as  you  can  never  want  partners.  There  is  that  lad 
in  the  cap,  now,  would  give  his  ears  to  dance  with 
yon,  Tm  sure." 

"Ah,  that's  the  dancing  masther  hisself !"  whis- 
pered an  old  woman  in  a  tone  of  alarm. 

The  great  man  whose  dignity  I  had  unwittingly 
trenched  upon  came  forward  with  the  air  of  a 
prince,  made  a  graceful  bow  to  the  bare-footed 
beauty,  and  led  her  into  the  circle,  where  they 
performed  wonderful  feats  of  agility. 

He  was  indeed  the  dancing-master,  and  had  been 
•0  for  two  years,  as  he  informed  me ;  he  also  told 
IBS  he  was  "  an  unhealthy  dancing-master,  unless 
he  coold  get  the  price  of  the  baccy."    His  cottage 


stood  '•'  convanient,"  and  to  it  the  whole  party  pre- 
sently adjourned.  Oh  for  the  pencil  of  my  friend, 
Frederick  Goodall,  to  depict  the  scene  in  that 
cabin  ! — the  intense  gravity  of  the  figures  of  every 
age  that  lined  the  walls,  the  mild  evening  light 
streaming  in  at  the  low  door,  which  faced  the  west, 
and  encountering  the  glare  from  the  glowing  turf 
at  the  opposite  end  of  the  room ;  and  in  the  midst 
the  dancing-master,  who  stood  about  five  feet 
nothing,  giving  lessons  in  his  art  to — whom  do 
my  readers  suppose  ? — the  youths  and  maidens  of 
Iveragh?  No  such  thing — to  a  stalwart  police- 
man of  six  foot  three,  in  his  full  uniform !  This 
goodly  pupil  went  through  the  evolutions  as 
gravely  as  if  he  was  being  put  through  his  facings 
by  a  drill-sergeant  Indeed,  the  same  spirit  of 
seriousness  seemed  to  inspire  the  whole  company ; 
and  I  should  have  felt  a  smile  as  misplaced  as  in  a 
Quakers'  meeting. 

Barney's  horse  made  his  appearance  at  last 
How  shall  I  describe  this  animal?  No  pen 
can  do  it:  and  no  pencil  that  I  know  in 
the  present  day.  He  was  hard  upon  eighteen 
hands;  yet  he  stood  on  loss  gi'ound  than, almost 
any  animal  of  his  species  (if  he  could  be  said  to  be 
of  any  species)  I  have  seen.  He  was  more  like 
two  bipeds  unnaturally  united  than  like  one  qua- 
druped. His  head  was  like  a  boot-jack,  he  had  an 
ewe  neck,  a  bare,  straight  shoulder,  a  pair  of  mar- 
vellous calf  knees,  from  the  position  of  his  feet 
(which  were  as  flat  as  oyster-shells)  he  must  have 
joined  the  policeman  in  taking  lessons  irom  the 
dancing-master,  his  middle  piece  resembled  that 
of  a  cow  in  daily  expectation  of  an  interesting 
event,  and  his  quarters  were  like  the  narrow,  steep 
thatched  roof  of  a  Northamptonshire  cottage ;  in 
colour,  aspect,  and  general  character  and  expression 
he  strongly  resembled  a  dromedary  in  white  cotton 
stockings.  Notwithstanding  this  unprepossessing 
exterior,  I  was  delighted  to  see  him ;  and  when  once 
set  in  motion,  he  went  away  like  a  steam-engine. 
The  eight  miles  to  the  ferry-house  were  quickly 
passed. 

It  had  been  market-day  at  Cahirciveen,  and  we 
met  party  after  party  of  the  **  pisantry" — two  or 
three  on  a  horse,  eight  or  ten  on  a  car,  and  then  a 
group  of  laughing  girls,  in  their  ample  blue  cloaks, 
on  foot  When  we  reached  the  ferry-house  it  was 
dark;  here  and  there  a  star  looked  out  from  a 
break  in  the  clouds,  which  had  been  gathering  since 
sunset  It  was  low  water,  the  ferry-boat  was 
aground,  and  to  all  appearance  likely  to  remain 
so;  for  it  lay  deep  in  the  water,  filled  by  a  party 
from  Cahirciveen,  who  resisted  all  the  exhortatioLS 
which  were  addressed  to  them  by  the  ferryman  to 
lighten  and  get  her  afloat  The  water  was  black 
and  still,  like  a  sheet  of  dark  glass,  except  where  a 
single  bright  streak  shot  across  it  from  the  light 
about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  off  on  the  opposite 
shore.  Three  or  four  strong  fellows  were  up  to 
their  hips  in  the  water  shoving  manfully  at  the 
boat ;  some  of  the  men  in  her  had  scythes,  which 
they  tossed  about  familiarly,  but  which  looked  to 
my  eye  like  anything  but  comfortable  bedfellows. 
They  yelled,  jabbered,  and  swore  in  Gaelic;  and 
several  of  the  party  had  been  no  bad  customers  to 
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the  shebeen  shop  in  Cahirciveen  that  evening.  It 
was  a  welcome  sight  and  sound  to  me  when  the 
bright  streak  broke  into  sparkles,  and  I  heard  the 
oars  knock  in  the  ruUocks  of  the  "  other  boat," 
which  was  approaching  from  the  opposite  side. 

"  That's  the  light  boat,"  said  the  ferryman : "  it'll 
be  more  pleasant  for  the  lady." 

'*  Very  much,"  said  I.     "  Now,  jmnp  in." 

Mrs.  Peregrine  jumped. 

"  Toss  in  the  carpet-bag.  Push  off,  lads,'*  and 
away  we  went;  the  Glaelic  conversation  falling 
fainter  and  fainter  on  our  ears  as  we  pulled  towards 
the  light  which  shone  in  Mrs.  Roper's  hospitable 
window. 

The  interior  of  the  excellent  little  hostel  kept 
by  that  worthy  lady  was  all  we  saw  of  the  Island 
of  Valentia  that  evening.  The  next  morning  I 
chartered  a  car  for  the  day.  Valentia  is  six  or 
seven  miles  long,  and  about  half  that  breadth. 
One  pretty  good  road  runs  nearly  the  whole 
length  of  the  island  between  the  high  ridge  of 
land  which  rises  gradually  along  the  north  side, 
and  the  sound  which  separates  it  from  the  main  land 
on  ihe  south.  Another  road,  principally  used  as 
a  means  of  access  to  the  slate-quarry,  skirts  the 
higher  ground,  and  joins  the  road  just  mentioned 
at  each  end  of  the  island. 

The  slate-quarry  itself  is  on  the  north  side  of  the 
island.  The  slabs  are  of  a  large  size,  and  the  grain 
of  the  stone  peculiarly  fine.  It  affords  employ- 
ment for  a  considerable  number  of  persons ;  and 
the  consequence  is,  that  the  eastern  end  of  the 
island,  where  the  village  is  situated,  has  altogether 
a  comfortable  and  well-to-do  look.  Far  otherwise 
the  western  extremity.  A  more  wretched  con- 
geries of  human  sties  than  that  which  clusters 
together  at  the  point  where  the  road  terminates  I 
have  seldom  seen.  Here  we  left  our  car ;  and  as 
visitors  to  this  place  are  too  rare  to  have  taught 
the  inhabitants  the  tormenting  custom  of  follow- 
ing one's  steps  everywhere,  on  one  pretext  or  other, 
which  annoys  one  so  much  at  Killamey  and  other 
touristed  places,  we  proceeded  on  our  way  unat- 
tended. A  gentle,  inclined  plane  of  the  finest  and 
shortest  possible  turf  leads  to  the  solitary  and  de- 
serted tower  which  marks  the  top  of  Brea  Head. 
The  traces  of  the  military  road  are  iust  perceptible. 
The  tower  is  one  of  the  line  of  buildings  of  a  similar 
kind  which  were  erected  as  signal  points  on  the 
prominent  headlands  all  along  the  west  coast  of 
Ireland  during  the  war.  Their  utter  solitariness, 
the  removal  or  destruction  of  every  particle  of 
woodwork,  and  the  ceaseless  battering  of  the 
weather,  have  given  to  these  lonely  and  picturesque 
buildings  a  far  more  antiquated  air  than  they  are 
really  entitled  to. 

Familiar  as  the  coast  of  the  wild  west  has 
become  to  my  eye,  the  power  of  its  grand  and 
stem  beauty  over  my  mind  has  increased  with 
habit.  It  is  only  after  long  intimacy  that  the  highest 
works  of  nature  or  of  art  exercise  their  full  powers 
over  the  soul.  Shakspeare  and  Raphael,  to  be 
known  and  loved,  must  be  long  and  intimately 
studied ;  and  a  closer  and  more  patient  study  must 
he  give  who  would  engrave  on  his  heart  the  mighty 
picture  which  Nature  has  herself  painted  in  her 


sternest  mood,  and  note  down  the  words  which 
she  speaks  in  the  deep  voice  of  the  rock  and  the 
wave. 

The  precipice  of  Brea  Head  is  broken  transversely 
to  the  strata  of  slatey  rock  of  which  the  island 
is  formed.    The  consequence  is  that,  instead  of  the- 
smooth  perpendicular  face  which  Sleive  League 
presents  to  the  Atlantic,  the  rock  is  jagged  and  cut 
into  all  sorts  of  fantastical  recesses  and  projections. 
Sea-fowl  of  all  kinds,  from  the  heavy,  brown  booby- 
guU,  soberly  flapping  his  way  along,  with  his  bill 
stuck  out  straight  before  him  (a  man-of-business- 
looking  bird),  to  the  elegant  kittiwake  and  sea- 
swallow,  sailed  gracefully  below  our  feet;  the 
snowy  rock-pigeons  sat  tranquilly  in  the  crannies ;./ 
the  cormorants,  still  and  black  as  the  rock  itself;  ■ 
perched  on  solitary  points  no  great  height  from 
the  water,  into  which  they  now  and  then  plunged, 
with  short,  straight,  determined  flight;  and  the 
wild  yelp  of  the  eagles  echoed  from  crag  to  crag., 
Far  to  seaward,  the  Skilligs  reared  their  rugged 
heads;  Pufiin  Island,  jagged  like  the  teeth  of. ^ 
saw,  lay  beneath  us  to  the  south ;  the  giant  Brand q;i- 
guarded  the  north  side  of  Dingle  Bay,  jq|d- the;BlftB-  . 
kets  stretched  forth  to  the  west;  whilst  T^iJ^^sto^d' 
high,  stem,  and  abrupt  beyond  th6rii*f^,fitfiig 
advanced -guard  of  the  furthest  out-post  cSTfiurt^Je. 
The  narrow,  tortuous,  and,  at  loW- watef.-^ehallow^ 
sound,  which  forms  the  southern  efttTV?i^c|*pf  iihe  . 
harbour  of  Valentia,  lay  towards  thJe  i«iiB^  Mitk 
Port  Magee   at  its   entrance,  aiid.thTS  .^Ivenqjh   • 
mountains  at  the  back.     We  lay  long  on  Jthe^shcwt^- 
dry  turf,  enjoying  the  warm  sim,  and  gating  ijA  * 
the  beauties  around  us,  and  returned  ■slo^ly^ftiKl 
reluctantly  to  our  car.  '•  y .\^ ._ 

We  visited  the  slate-quarries,  drove  behind  tfie.  * 
Knight  of  Kerry's  comfortable-looking  residence, 
and  arrived  at  the  inn.  Mrs.  Roper  was  in  ^at 
Brother  Jonathan  calls  "a  tarnation  nip  and. 
frizzle  of  a  fix."  Other  travellers  had  arrived. 
We  gladly  shared  our  sitting-room  with  them,  but 
some  difficulty  arose  when  the  accommodation  for 
the  night  became  the  subject  of  discussion.  Our 
intention  was  to  rise  early,  cross  the  ferry,  and 
take  a  car  on  to  Cahirciveen,  in  time  to  catch  the 
mail  car  from  that  place  to  Killamey.  It  occurred 
to  me,  that  by  sleeping  at  Cahirciveen  we  should 
shorten  our  next  day's  journey,  besides  the  inciden- 
tal advantage  of  conveniencing  Mrp.  Roper  and 
her  other  guests.  The  evening  was  beautifuL 
The  slender  masts  of  the  schooner  which  lay 
under  shelter  of  Beginish  were  reflected  in  the  still 
water.  The  rays  of  the  sinking  sun  just  caught 
the  old  castle  of  Ballycarbury,  and  shone  full  on 
the  tops  of  the  mountains  behind  it ;  the  shadows 
lay  dark  and  deep  on  the  valley  down  which  the 
Valentia  river  poured  with  the  imited  velocity  of 
stream  and  tide ;  but  Cahirciveen  lay  only  a  few 
miles  up  its  course,  and  a  couple  of  strong  lads,  in 
a  light  boat,  would  pull  up  against  the  current  in 
little  more  than  an  hour.  A  stout  fellow,  who 
had  lost  one  eye  by  the  bursting  of  a  gun,  and 
who  belonged  to  the  crew  of  Mr.  Crosbie  of 
Ardfert's  yacht,  procured  us  the  loan  of  a  light 
skiff,  and,  with  a  wild-looking  lad,  who  answered 
to  the  name  of  **  Jack,"  and  was  the  object  of  con- 
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stant  gibes  from  his  tougher  companion,  for  having 
been  sea-sick  on  an  expedition  to  the  Skill igs, 
pulled  us  across  the  deep  harbour,  in  which  ships 
of  any  burden,  if  they  once  have  the  luck  to  hit 
the  narrow  entrance,  may  be  as  safe  as  if  they  were 
in  the  Hamoaze.  The  entrance  of  the  harbour, 
marked  by  the  lighthouse  and  Cromwell's  Fort, 
opened  behind  us ;  and  the  daylight  faded  as  we 
held  our  course  up  the  river,  hugging  the  shore  on 
oup  right,  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  the  power  of 
the  main  current. 

A  small  pier  projects  from  the  shore  at  a  right 
angle,  just  before  you  arrive  at  Cahirciveen;  and 
past  the  end  of  this  the  dark,  clear  waters,  heaped 
up  by  their  velocity,  rushed  in  that  still  oily 
unbroken  stream  which  gives  the  most  impressive 
idea  of  their  power. 

"  Keep  her  head  well  up,  sir !"  shouted  Poly- 
phemus. I  put  the  tiller  "hard  a-port"  Our 
little  boat  cut  sharply  into  the  bank  of  water 
which  boiled  and  sparkled  round  her  prow ;  she 
trembled  for  a  moment  with  the  shock,  and  then 
half-a-dozen  vigorous  strokes  from  Polyphemus 
and  Jack  brought  us  to  the  foot  of  the  jetty  at 
which  we  were  to  land.  The  boatmen  shouldered 
our  carpet-bags,  and  we  marched  after  them  to 
the  Hotel  of  Cahirciveen.  After  the  comfortable 
quarters  we  had  left  at  Mrs.  Roper's,  the  first 
aspect  of  the  place  was  not  inviting.  The  house  was 
full ;  there  was  some  demur  as  to  beds ;  but  "  Place 
aox  dames"  is  a  maxim  practically  acted  upon  in 
Ireland ;  and  the  best  room  in  the  house  was  forth- 
with placed  at  Mrs.  Peregrine's  conmiand  by  a 
gentleman  who  turned  out  the  next  day  to  be  a 
very  itf^reeable  travelling-companion  on  the  mail 
ear.  1  ordered  tea,  gave  one  or  two  suggestions 
for  making  the  room  more  comfortable,  and  then 
we  strolled  out  to  give  time  for  our  wishes  to  be 
carried  into  effect  When  we  returned,  a  bright 
torf-fire  was  blazing  up  in  the  room ;  and,  as  we 
the  window,  I  saw  by  its  light  a  little  girl 


with  her  nose  in  the  milk-jug  which  was  set  out 
for  our  tea. 

"  Look  at  that  kitten  lapping  the  cream  I"  sail 
I  to  Mrs.  Peregrine. 

"  You  shall  have  the  first  pour !"  she  replied ; 
and  she  kept  her  word. 

"  Very  fair  tea — capital  eggs — famou3  mutton- 
chops — we  want  some  dry  toast !" 

The  door  opened ;  the  waiter  set  the  toast-rack 
down  before  Mrs.  Peregrine.  Her  counteuanoe 
fell. 

**  Did  you  see  that  man's  hands  ?"  said  she,  as 
soon  as  he  had  left  the  room.  "Do  you  think 
they  ever  were  washed  ?" 

"  Did  you  see  his  face  ?" 

"  No,  indeed ;  I  dare  not  look  I" 

"That's  a  pity,  for  it  accounts  for  the  com- 
plexion of  lus  hands.  Ho  happens  to  be  a 
nigger !" 

Mrs.  Peregrine  laughed. 

How  much  error,  how  much  misrepresentation 
arises  from  not  looking  disagreeable  things  full  in 
the  face  I 

The  next  morning  we  left  Cahirciveen.  A  few 
miles  on  our  road  we  passed  the  ivy-covered 
ruins  of  a  considerable  house,  standing,  on  a  point 
of  land  where  a  small  tributary  stream  joins  the 
Valentia  River.  This  was  the  birth-place  of 
O'Connell.  As  we  drove  past  the  plantation 
which  shelters  it,  what  varied  scenes  rose  up  be- 
fore us !  The  mighty  stniggle  for  religious  free- 
dom, the  wild  phantasm  of  repeal,  the  monster 
meetings,  the  state  prosecutions,  the  cheer  which 
welcomed  the  representative  of  the  vindicated 
majesty  of  law  back  to  the  Chapel  of  St.  Stephen, 
rang  in  our  ears.  All  is  silent  save  the  wild 
whistle  of  the  curlew,  which  rises  startled  in  that 
deserted  valley,  and  the  murmur  of  the  stream 
which  whispers  that 

"  After  life's  fitful  ferer  he  sleeps  well." 


THE  CLYDE,  SEEN  FROM  THE  CARLISLE  AND  GLASGOW  MAIL. 

A   RBMINISGENCE   OF   THE   OLD   ROAD. 

Is  this  the  river  I  have  lately  seen 

Chafing  in  strength  between  those  rocky  walls, 

Then  rushing  headlong  in  its  famous  falls — 
Now  dark  in  glooming  pools,  in  brightest  sheen, 
Now  sparkling  into  light  of  emerald  green. 

Now  in  a  thousand  powdery  fragments  tossed, 

And  now,  condensed,  in  liquid  masses  lost  ? 
A  child  might  step  across  it  here,  I  ween, 

Weak  as -itself ;  and  creeping  silently 

Across  the  moss,  an  undistinguished  brook — 
That  scarce  needs  bridging  to  allow  to  pass 

The  mail— but  for  the  guard,  who  fervently 
Begs  all  the  passengers  to  take  a  look 
At  infant  Clyde.    For  this  T\\  stand  a  gkssi 
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TALES    FROM    THE    OLD    DRAMATISTS. 


KO.  n. THE   DUCHESS   OF   MALFI. 


FROM  WEBSTER. 


Ferdinand,  Duke  of  Calabria,  a  scion  of  the ! 
princely  house  of  Arragon,  had  a  Uvin  sister,  who 
at  a  very  early  age  had  married  the  Duke  of  Malfi, 
and  who,  while  still  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  was  left 
a  widow.  After  the  obsequies  of  the  deceased  had 
been  duly  performed,  she  returned  to  the  Court  of 
Calabria,  and  was  received  with  welcome  both  by 
the  Duke  and  her  other  brother,  the  Cardinal  of 
Arragon,  who  was  at  that  time  staying  at  the  Court ; 
and  there  she  took  up  her  sojourn. 

Both  these  brothers  were  much  alike  in  temper, 
being  naturally  of  a  morose  and  melancholy  nature, 
though  they  each  affected  a  gay  and  cheerful  out- 
side ;  the  Cardinal,  indeed,  more  so  than  befitted 
his  station ;  for  he  would  play  his  five  thousand 
crowns  at  tennis,  dance,  court  ladies — nay,  he  had 
even  fought  single  combats ;  but  yet  these  were 
mere  flashes  that  superficially  hung  upon  him  for 
form's  sake.  It  was  rumoured  that  he  was  at  one 
time  nearly  chosen  Pope ;  but  that,  instead  of  com- 
ing to  that  dignity  by  the  primitive  decency  of  the 
Church,  he  bestowed  bribes  so  largely  and  so  im- 
pudently, as  if  he  would  have  carried  it  away 
without  Heaven's  knowledge. 

By  such  means  he  had  greatly  impoverished  his 
o>Mi  estate,  and  had  somewhat  reduced  that  of  his 
brother,  who  had  advanced  him  large  sums  in 
jorder  to  further  his  ambitious  projects.  They 
were  both,  therefore,  extremely  anxious  that  their 
sister  should  not  marry  again ;  for  she  was  known 
to  inherit  from  her  late  husband  an  infinite  mass 
of  treasure,  w^hich  they  hoped,  at  least,  to  obtain 
at  her  death,  if  they  could  not  succeed  in  doing  so 
during  her  life. 

The  Cardinal,  whose  views  upon  the  Papacy, 
though  frustrated  for  a  time,  were  not  put  an  end 
to,  was  about  to  make  a  journey  to  Rome,  accom- 
panied by  the  Duke  his  brother ;  but  before  they 
left  Calabria,  they  determined  to  place  their  sister 
under  the  close  watch  of  some  one  upon  whom 
they  might  rely  for  sure  and  tnisty  intelligence. 

There  happened  at  that  time  to  be  in  Calabria 
one  Daniel  de  Bosola,  who  had  served  for  seven 
years  in  the  galleys  for  a  notorious  murder  (it  w^as 
tliought  by  many  that  the  Cardinal  had  suborned 
it).  He  had  been  released  by  the  French  general, 
Gaston  de  Foix,  when  he  recovered  Naples.  He 
had,  notwithstanding,  the  character  of  being  very 
valiant ;  and  that  there  was  some  secret  between 
himself  and  the  Cardinal  appeared  from  his  con- 
stant importunity  to  the  latter  to  bestow  upon  him 
some  place  of  profit  about  the  Court.  Hitherto, 
however,  he  had  applied  with  no  success,  and  had 
become,  in  consequence,  a  downright  malcontent, 
railing  and  dissatisfied  with  every  one  around  him. 

The  brothers  thought  they  could  not  hit  upon  a 
more  fitting  tool  than  this  Bosola,  to  act  as  a  spy 
upon  their  sister  during  their  absence ;  and,  as  the 
Cardinal  had  hitherto  held  aloof  from  him  as  much 


as  possible,  it  was  resolved,  it  would  be  better  tliat 
the  Duke  should  sound  him  upon  the  noatter.  The 
latter,  indeed,  at  first  thought,  Antonio  Bologna, 
the  master  of  their  sister's  household,  had  been  far 
fitter  for  the  purpose ;  but  the  Cardinal  assured  his 
brother  that  he  was  deceived  in  him,  and  that  his 
nature  was  too  honest  for  such  business ;  and  thus 
Bosola  was  fixed  upon. 

With  a  view  to  carry  out  this  unworthy  project, 
Ferdinand  intreatcd  his  sister  to  make  Bosola  pro- 
visor  of  her  horse,  speaking  of  him  as  a  worthy 
gentleman,  in  whose  welfare  he  was  interested. 
The  Duchess  at  once  acceded  to  her  brother's 
request,  saying  that  his  knowledge  of  Bosola  was 
enough  to  commend  and  prefer  liim. 

The  Duke  lost  no  time  in  sending  for  Bosola ; 
and,  after  some  general  conversation,  offered  him 
gold.  Bosola  suspected  at  once  that  this  was  meant 
as  a  bribe  for  some  act  of  violence,  or,  as  he 
phrased  it,  that  such  showers  never  rained  without 
thunderbolts  in  the  tail  of  them ;  and  he  bluntly 
asked  whose  throat  he  must  cut. 

But  Ferdinand  rebuked  him,  saying  that  his 
inclination  to  shed  blood  rode  post  before  his 
occasion  to  use  him.  He  then  told  him  he  gave 
him  the  gold  to  live  in  the  Court  and  observe  the 
Duchess,  to  note  all  the  particulars  of  her  beha- 
viour— what  suitors  should  solicit  her  for  marriage, 
and  W'hom  she  should  best  affect ;  for,  he  added,  he 
would  not  have  her  marry  again. 

Bosola  had  been  less  averse  to  commit  any  crime 
of  violence  which  might  have  something  of  a 
smack  of  valour  in  it;  but  whatever  there  was 
remaining  of  good  in  his  nature  revolted  at  becom- 
ing a  spy,  or  intelligencer;  and  he  plainly  told  the 
Duke  to  take  back  his  angels,  or  rather  his  devils, 
as  he  said,  which  would  make  the  Duke  a  cor- 
rupter and  himself  an  impudent  traitor,  and  take 
him  to  hell.  Ferdinand  declared  he  would  take 
nothing  from  him  that  he  had  once  given ;  and 
then  informed  him  he  had  procured  for  him  that 
morning  the  provisorship  of  the  Duchess's  horse. 
This  was  a  bribe  too  strong  for  the  weak  virtue  of 
Bosola ;  and,  after  a  little  wavering,  he  accepted 
the  place,  and  with  it  the  post  of  infamy  that  was 
joined  to  it. 

Before  the  two  brothers  left  Calabria,  they  had  a 
farewell  interview  with  their  sister,  in  which  they 
both  urged  her  never  to  think  of  a  second  marriage, 
and  endeavoured  to  impress  upon  her  the  impro- 
priety of  such  a  step.  The  Duchess  was  at  first 
disposed  to  treat  the  matter  as  a  jest,  and  laugh- 
ingly remarked  that  diamonds  were  of  most  vidue 
that  had  passed  through  most  jewellers'  hands. 
But  when  she  found  how  much  in  earnest  her 
brothers  were,  she  thanked  them  for  their  terrible 
good  counsel,  and  said  she  would  never  marry. 

The  brothers  did  not  place  much  credit  in  her 
statement,  nor  did  ahe  intend  to  tiirow  much 
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earnestness  of  troth  into  it.   She  had,  indeed,  other 
views  at  iieart. 

Antonio,  the  steward  of  her  household,  was  by 
birth  and  education  a  gentleman,  but  reverses  of 
fortune  had  compelled  him  to  enter  the  service  of 
the  Dnchess  of  Malfi ;  not  that  his  situation  in  her 
household  was  any  other  than  highly  honourable, 
and  one  that  those  even  of  higher  station  than  him- 
self might  gladly  have  accepted — nay,  have  sought 
for.  It  was  not  only  that  he  was  trusted  by  her 
with  the  thorough  control  of  her  vast  estates — in 
that  respect  he  was  no  more  fortunate  than  the 
iteward  of  any  prince's  household ;  but  this  trust, 
which  he  strove  to  discharge  most  zealously  and 
truthfully^  brought  him  daily  in  the  presence  of  his 
mistress,  and  herein  he  counted  himself  more 
happy  than  the  greatest  prince  in  the  world ;  for 
ia  his  judgment  she  was  the  very  masterpiece  of 
perfection.  To  his  ears,  her  discourse  was  so  full 
of  rapture,  that  he  only  began  to  be  sorry  when 
she  had  ended  her  speech ;  to  his  eyes,  she  threw 
such  sweet  looks  about  her,  when  she  spoke,  as 
would  he  able  to  raise  a  man  to  mirthful  motion 
that  lay  in  a  dead  palsy,  and  to  dote  on  that  sweet 
countenance,  though  in  that  look  there  seemed  to 
Bpeak  so  divine  a  continence  as  cut  off  all  vain  hope. 

Antonio  never  dreamt  that  he  was  in  love  with 
the  Duchess — she  was  too  much  above  his  sphere, 
ffis  admiration  for  her  was  more  akin  to  worship. 
He  only  felt  that  he  was  blest  to  be  near  her,  and 
would  not  have  changed  his  comparatively  servile 
position  in  her  hoosehold  for  the  state  of  the  highest 
prince  in  Christendom. 

Whether  it  was  that  the  Duchess  had  dived  into 
Antonio*s  secret  Noughts,  and  knew  more  of  his 
own  heart  than  he  did  himself;  or  that  she  was 
struck  mth  his  worth  and  modesty  and  many 
nianly  qualities,  it  is  certain  that  the  Duchess  en- 
tertained for  him  a  more  tender  feeling  than  mere 
<!steem,  and  she  would  gladly  have  encouraged  him 
to  lay  aside  what  she  conceived  to  be  the  reserve 
of  his  retiring  nature. 

Not  long,  therefore,  after  the  brothers  had  left 
the  Qmrt,  and  she  felt  herself  freed  from  restraint 
and  drcumspection,  (for  she  little  thought  that  she 
remained  under  the  watch  of  Bosola,)  3ie  sent  one 
^jfoT  Antonio,  tinder  the  pretext  that  she  wished 
to  inquire  thoroughly  into  the  state  of  her  revenue. 
Bdbre  he  came,  however,  she  desired  her  waiting- 
Wy,  Cariola,  in  whom  she  had  every  trust,  to 
place  herself  behind  the  arras,  where  she  might 
over-hear  them ;  for  Cariola  was  already  in  posses- 
sion of  her  secret 

When  Antonio  came,  the  Duchess  desired  he 
«puhi  take  pen  and  ink  and  write ;  and  she  told 
hhn  she  thought  it  was  fit,  after  the  large  expenses 
she  had  lately  been  at^  that  she  should  inquire  what 
wwUddnp  for  the  morrow.  Antonio  answered 
he  would  fetch  the  particulars  of  her  revenue  and 
expense,  but  the  Duchess  replied  that  he  mistook ; 
lOT  when  she  said  ^e  meant  to  make  inquiry  what 
**8  laid  up  for  to-morrow,  she  meant  what  was  laid 
y  for  her  in  heaven.  She  said  she  was  about  to  make 
her  will,  as  it  were  fit  princes  should  do,  while 
«2^re  in  perfect  memory ;  and  she  asked  him 
^mter  it  was  not  better  to  make  it  smiling  than 


in  deep  groans,  and  terrible,  ghastly  looks?  Anto- 
nio, though  somewhat  astonished  at  the  question, 
answered  that  it  was  much  better.  She  continued, 
that  if  she  had  a  husband,  that  care  were  quit ;  but 
she  intended,  she  said,  to  make  Aim  overseer.  He 
ventured  to  suggest  that  she  should  provide  herself 
with  a  good  husband;  and,  having  got  on  that 
theme,  she  led  him  on  to  talk  of  his  views  of 
marriage,  and  what  he  thought  of  its  delights  and 
duties,  and,  in  her  turn,  asked  him  how  he  affected 
that  state ;  and  when,  by  his  answer,  he  implied 
that  he  had  never  thought  of  it  for  himself,  she 
suddenly  changed  the  conversation,  and,  remarking 
that  one  of  his  eyes  was  blood-shot,  told  him  to 
use  her  ring  to  it,  which  they  said  was  very  sove- 
reign ;  it  was  her  wedding-ring,  she  added,  and 
she  had  vowed  never  to  part  with  it  but  to  her 
second  husband. 

"  You  have  parted  with  it  now/'  timidly  observed 
Antonio. 

"Yes,  to  help  your  eyesight,"  answered  the 
Duchess. 

"  You  have  made  me  stark  blind,"  said  he. 

«  How  ?"  she  asked. 

*•'  There  is  a  saucy  and  ambitious  devil,"  quoth 
he,  "  that  is  dancing  in  this  circle." 

"  Remove  him,"  said  the  Duchess. 

" How?"  he  asked  in  his  turn. 

"There  needs  small  conjuration,"  she  said, "  when 
your  finger  may  do  it — thus,"  she  added ;  "  is  it 
fit?"  and  she  put  the  ring  upon  his  finger.  He 
knelt  in  speechless  love  and  gratitude. 

She  bade  him  raise  himself,  or,  if  he  pleased, 
tendered  her  hand  to  help  him. 

Antonio  answered  that  ambition  was  a  great 
man's  madness,  that  was  not  kept  in  chains  and 
close-pent  rooms,  but  in  fair,  lightsome  lodgings, 
and  was  quit  with  the  wild  noise  of  prattling 
visitants,  which  made  it  lunatic  beyond  all  cure. 
"Conceive  not,"  he  continued,  "I  am  so  stupid, 
but  I  aim  whereto  your  favours  tend ;  but  he  is  a 
fool  that,  being  a-cold,  would  thrust  his  hands  in 
the  fire  to  warm  them."  For  he  could  scarce  yet 
believe  his  good  fortune. 

But  the  Duchess  told  him  that,  now  the  ground 
was  broke,  he  might  discover  what  a  wealthy  mine 
she  made  him  lord  of.  And,  after  a  while,  she 
exclaimed  against  the  misery  of  those  that  were 
bom  great  "We  are  forced  to  woo,"  said  she, 
"because  none  dare  woo  us;  and  as  a  tyrant 
doubles  with  his  words,  and  equivocates  fearfully, 
so  we  are  forced  to  express  our  passions  in  riddles 
and  in  dreams,  and  leave  the  path  of  simple  virtue, 
which  was  never  made  to  seem  the  thing  it  is  not. 
Go,"  she  added,  "go,  brag  you  have  left  me 
heartless ;  mine  is  in  your  bosom :  I  hope  it  will 
multiply  love  there.  You  tremble !  Do  not  make 
your  heart  so  dead  a  piece  of  flesh,  to  fear,  more 
than  to  love  me.  Sir,  be  confident:  what  is  it 
distracts  you?  I  have  put  off  all  vain  ceremony, 
and  only  appear  to  you  a  young  widow,  that  claims 
you  for  her  husband ;  and,  like  a  widow,  I  use  but 
half  a  blush  in  it." 

After  this,  Antonio  was  no  longer  backward  in 
claiming  the  rich  prize  that  was  offered  him ;  and 
he  vowed  he  would  remain  the  constant  sanctuary 
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of  her  good  name;  yet  he  could  not  avoid,  for 
her  sake,  suggesting  some  apprehension  about  her 
brothers.  But  she  told  him  not  to  think  of  them: 
that  all  discord,  without  the  circumference  of  his 
arms,  was  only  to  be  pitied,  and  not  feared ;  yet, 
lE^ould  they  know  it,  she  added,  time  would  easily 
scatter  the  tempest.  She  then  bade  him  kneel, 
and,  at  a  signal,  her  waiting-maid,  Cariola,  came 
from  behind  tlie  arras ;  and  seeing  him  start,  she 
begged  he  would  not  be  amazed,  as  she  was  of  her 
counsel.  And  then,  in  the  presence  of  Cariola,  as 
a  witness,  they  solemnly  plighted  their  troth  to 
each  other,  and  thus  became,  according  to  the  law 
of  the  Church,  contracted  and  espoused  as  lawful 
man  and  wife,  until  the  Church  should  echo  their 
vows. 

Months  and  months  passed  away,  and  so  secret 
did  the  Duchess  and  Antonio  keep  their  marriage, 
that  no  one,  not  even  Bosola,  who  was  constantly 
keeping  a  keen  watch,  had  the  least  notion  of  such 
an  event.  In  all  outward  appearance,  the  Duchess 
still  remained  the  mistress,  and  Antonio  still  the  ser- 
vant— a  trusted  and  favoured  one,  but  still  a  servant 
So  much  did  he  strive  to  keep  up  this  appearance, 
that  on  one  occasion,  when  the  Duchess,  disliking 
to  see  her  husband  bare-headed  before  her  in  the 
presence  of  the  Court,  asked  him  if  she  had  not 
heard  him  say  that  the  French  courtiers  wore  their 
hats  before  the  King;  and  being  answered  in 
the  affirmative,  asked  why  she  should  not  bring  up 
the  same  fashion,  and  requested  him  to  be  the 
example  to  the  rest  of  the  Court,  and  to  put  on  his 
hat,  he  begged  to  be  pardoned,  and  said  that  he 
had  seen,  in  colder  countries  than  in  France,  nobles 
stand  bare  to  the  Prince ;  and  the  distinction,  he 
thought,  showed  reverently. 

Months  and  months  passed  away,  and  the  Duchess 
still  avoided  the  prying  scrutiny  of  Bosola;  though, 
from  her  increased  size  and  other  symptoms, 
his  suspicions  were  aroused.  And  when  her 
time  was  full,  Antonio  hit  upon  an  expedient, 
if  possible  to  preserve  her  secret.  He  gave  out 
that  much  plate  had  been  lost  from  time  to  time, 
and  that  now  jewels,  to  the  value  of  four  thousand 
ducats,  were  missing  from  the  Duchess's  cabinet. 
And  he  ordered  the  gates  to  be  shut,  and  said  it 
was  her  pleasure  that  every  officer  of  the  Court 
should  be  locked  in  his  chamber  till  sunrise,  and 
should  send  the  keys  of  all  their  chests  and  of  tiieir 
outward  doors  into  her  bed-chamber.  And  he 
said  she  entreated  they  would  not  take  it  ill,  as  the 
innocent  should  be  more  approved  by  it  And 
this  was  done  accordingly. 

Scarcely  had  the  matter  been  so  arranged,  than 
Cariola  brought  the  news  to  Antonio  that  he  was 
the  happy  father  of  a  son.  Antonio,  who  was  not 
free  from  the  superstitions  of  his  age,  having  re- 
quested Cariola  for  Heaven's  sake  to  tend  his  wife 
well,  hastened  to  set  a  figure  for  his  son's  nativity. 

Bosola,  who  suspected  there  was  some  stratagem 
in  the  confining  all  the  courtiers  to  their  several 
wards,  and  who  heard,  or  fancied  he  heard,  cries 
from  the  Duchess's  lodgings,  ventured  to  disobey 
the  general  order,  in  the  hope  of  gleaning  some 
surer  intelligence.  As  he  was  roaming  about  in 
the  dark,  he  stumbled  upon  Antonio,  and  both  were 


startled  at  the  encounter.  Antonio,  to  try  him,, 
asked  him  if  he  had  not  heard  a  noise  from  tho 
Duchess'e  lodgings. 

"  Not  I ;  did  you  ?"  answered  Bosola. 

"  I  did,  or  else  I  dreamed,"  replied  Antonio. 

"  Let's  walk  towards  it" 

*'  No ;  it  may  be,  it  was  but  the  rising  of  the 
wind." 

"  Very  likely,"  said  Bosola.  "  Methinks  'tis  very 
cold ;  and  yet  you  sweat     You  look  wildly !" 

"  I  have  been  setting  a  figure  for  the  Duchess's 
jewels,"  answered  Antonio. 

"  Ah !  and  how  falls  your  question  ?  Do  you 
find  it  radical  ?"  asked  Bosola. 

"  What's  that  to  you  ?  'Tis  rather  to  be  ques- 
tioned what  design  makes  you  a  night-walker, 
when  all  men  are  commanded  to  their  lodgings." 

**  In  sooth,  I'll  tell  you,"  answered  Bosola,  with 
irony.  "  Now  that  all  the  Court's  asleep,  I  thought 
the  JDevil  had  least  to  do  here ;  and  I  came  to  say 
my  prayers." 

They  got  from  this  to  high  words ;  and  after 
some  angry  expressions  had  passed  between  them, 
Antonio  hinted  that  none  were  to  be  more  sos- 
pected  than  Bosola  Mith  respect  to  the  jewels  that 
were  said  to  have  been  stolen.  Bosola  retorted  by 
calling  Antonio  a  false  steward;  and  the  latter, 
declarin;2f  he  would  tako  care  that  in  the  mom 
Bosola  should  be  safe,  and  desiring  that  he  should 
not  come  near  the  Duchess's  lodgings  till  he  had 
quit  himself,  in  real  or  feigned  anger,  left  him. 

Antonio  had  the  misfortune  to  drop  a  paper, 
which  Bosola  picked  up,  and  found  it  contained  a 
calculation  of  a  child's  nativity,  bearing  date  that 
very  day,  the  19th  of  December,  1604:,  and  clearly 
showing  that  the  Duchess  had  been  delivered  of  a 
son. 

This  was  news  indeed  for  Bosola.  He  imme- 
diately concluded  that  Antonio  was  no  better  than 
a  pandar  to  the  Duchess — for  he  still  had  no  notion 
of  their  marriage,  and  could  not  as  yet  guess  who 
should  be  the  father  of  this  child;  but  that^  he 
thought,  time  would  discrover. 

It  happened  that  an  old  noble,  named  Castraccio, 
was  about  to  depart  next  morning  to  Rome.  He 
was  wedded  to  a  young  and  handsome  wife,  Julia, 
a  great  favourite  with  the  Cardinal,  who,  under 
some  pretext  or  other,  had  accompanied  him  and 
his  brother  thither,  and  her  husband  was  now 
about  to  follow  her.  So  Bosola  resolved  he  would 
send  a  letter  by  him,  which  he  thought  woidd 
make  the  brothers'  galls  overflow  their  livers. 
He  wrote  and  despatched  it  accordingly. 

When  the  letter  was  brought  by  Castruccio  to 
Rome,  and  delivered  to  Duke  Ferdinand,  he 
became  as  one  frantic  at  the  intelligence  it  con- 
veyed. Having  no  thought  that  his  sister  could 
be  secretly  married,  he  concluded  at  once  that  she 
had  become  a  notorious  strumpet;  and  the  ven- 
geance he  vowed  was  terrible  to  hear.  The  Car- 
dinal bore  the  news  more  calmly,  but  with  more 
concentrated  malice ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  he  would 
goad  on  Ferdinand  to  some  desperate  act,  while 
pretending  to  sooth  his  rage,  and  at  the  same  time 
deploring  that  their  blood,  the  royal  blood  of 
Arragon  and  Castile,  should  be  so  attainted. 
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Ferdinand  would  have  returned  at  once  to  Cala- 
bria ;  but  the  affitirs  he  was  engaged  in  at  Rome, 
and  some  wars  he  was  subsequently  involved  in, 
kept  him  so  long  away  from  his  Court,  that  before 
he  came  back  his  sister  had  had  two  children  more, 
a  son  and  a  daughter.  The  news  had,  unfortu- 
nately, got  rumoured  abroad,  and  the  common 
people  were  not  nice  in  the  terms  they  lavished 
upon  the  Duchess.  The  graver  heads  of  the  State 
observed  that  Antonio  grew  to  infinite  wealth, 
none  knew  how,  and  all  supposed  the  Duchess 
would  amend  it  if  she  could ;  for,  said  they,  great 
princes,  though  they  grudge  their  officers  should 
have  such  large  and  unconfined  means  to  get  wealth 
nnderthem,  will  not  complain,  lest  they  should  there- 
by make  them  odious  to  the  people.  But  any  other 
obligation  of  love  or  marriage  between  the  Duchess 
and  him  they  never  dreamt  of.  Ferdinand  seemed 
to  take  no  notice  of  these  rumours ;  and,  to  Antrinio's 
mmd,  he  bore  himself  right  dangerously — he  was  so 
quiet,  seeming-  to  sleep  the  tempest  out,  as  dormice 
do  in  winter.  His  sister,  however,  seemed  bent 
upon  bringing  the  matter  at  once  to  an  issue,  and 
told  Ferdinand  she  wished  to  have  a  private  con- 
ference vnth  him  about  a  scandalous  report  that 
was  spread  touching  her  honour.  But  Ferdinand 
told  her  he  wished  to  be  ever  deaf  to  it :  that  it 
was  mere  Court  calumny,  a  pestilent  air  which 
the  palaces  of  princes  were  seldom  purged  of.  Yet, 
even  if  it  were  true,  he  added,  his  love  would 
strongly  excuse,  extenuate,  nay,  deny  faults,  were 
they  aj^Mirent  in  her.  And  he  bade  her  go  and 
be  safe  in  her  innocency. 

ITiis  seeming  trust  in  her  gave  great  comfort  to 
tbe  Duchess,  if  not  to  her  husband,  who  was  pre- 
sent, and  heard  it.  But  the  trust  was  indeed  but 
seeming.  The  Duke  had  consulted  with  Bosola, 
and  learnt  from  him  all  the  details  it  was  in  his 
power  to  communicate.  Bosola  declared  he  thought 
there  was  some  sorcery  used  on  the  Duchess,  to 
make  her  dote  on  some  desertless  fellow,  whom 
she  shamed  to  acknowledge.  But  Ferdinand  ridi- 
culed ibe  idea  tliat  there  could  be  power  in  potions, 
or  in  charms,  to  make  man  love  whether  he  would 
or  no:  they  were  mere  gulleries,  invented  by 
cheating  mountebanks  to  abuse  mankind :  herbs 
or  dbarms  could  not  force  the  will :  some  trials 
bad  been  made  in  the  foolish  practice,  but  the  in- 
gredients were  lenitive  poisons,  such  as  were  of 
^orce  to  make  the  patients  mad ;  and  straight  the 
witdi  swore,  by  equivocation,  they  were  in  love. 
^Oie  witchcraft,  he  added,  lies  in  her  rank  blood. 
He  was  determined  that  night  to  force  confession 
from  her;  and  for  that  purpose  he  had  made 
Bosola  get  for  him  a  false  key  into  her  bed- 
duunber. 

That  very  evening  Antonio  was  with  his  wife 
«nd  her  maid  Cariola,  in  her  room,  when  she  was 
«t  her  toilet  preparing  for  rest,  and  it  was  his 
intention  to  stay  there  all  night,  which  was  at  first 
opposed,  though  more  in  playfulness  than  in  earnest, 
by  the  Duchess.  They  were  chatting  and  laughing 
iiienily  together,  when  her  husband  proposed  to 
Cariola  that  they  should  steal  forth  the  room,  and 
wt  her  talk  to  herself.  He  said  he  had  divers  times 
•erved  her  the  like,  when  she  had  chafed  ex- 


tremely ;  and  he  loved,  he  said,  to  see  her  angry,  as 
lovers  oftentimes  will  tease  their  mistresses  for  the^ 
sake  of  being  reconciled  again.  They  retired 
accordingly;  and  the  Duchess,  left  alone,  intent 
upon  her  toilet,  and  thinking  they  were  still  behind 
her,  continued  to  talk  on  in  a  sportive  mood.  She 
asked  if  the  colour  of  her  hair  was  not  beginnings 
to  change ;  and  said,  when  she  waxed  grey,  they 
would  have  all  the  Court  powdering  their  hair 
with  orris,  to  be  like  her.  ''You  have  cause  to 
love  me,"  she  continued,  thinking  she  was  address- 
ing her  husband.  "  I  entered  you  into  my  heart 
before  you  would  vouchsafe  to  call  for  the  keys. 
We  shall  one  day  have  my  brother  take  you  nap- 
ping : — methinks  his  presence  now  in  Court  should 
make  you  keep  your  own  bed."  She  kept  banter- 
ing on  in  this  way,  and  finding  that  no  one  answered 
her,  asked,  "Have  you  lost  your  tongue?"  and  at 
the  same  instant  turning  round,  perceived  her  bro- 
ther Ferdinand  close  to  her,  with  a  poniard  in 
his  hand-  She  did  not  scream,  or  even  start  She 
merely  said,  **  'Tis  welcome !  Whether  I  am  doomed 
to  live  or  die,  I  can  do  both  like  a  prince." 

"Die,  then,  and  quickly,"  said  the  Duke,  placing 
the  poniard  in  her  hand.  And  he  began  to  up- 
braid her  in  most  bitter  terms  for  her  misconduct 
She  prayed  him  to  hear  her ;  but  in  vain,  till  the^ 
flood  of  his  rage  was  somewhat  abated.  Again 
she  prayed  him  to  hear  her,  and  briefly  told  him 
she  was  married — haply  not  to  his  liking;  but 
for  that,  she  said,  alas !  his  shears  came  untimely 
to  clip  the  bird's  wings  that  was  already  flown. 
She  asked  him  if  he  would  see  her  husband. 

"Yes,"  he  answered,  "if  I  could  change  eyes 
with  a  basilisk." 

The  Duchess  said,  as  she  thought,  that  surely  he 
came  thither  by  her  husband's  confederacy.  But 
Ferdinand  broke  out  again  into  angry  reproaches. 
"  Whatever  thou  art  that  hast  enjoyed  my  sister,'^ 
he  exclaimed,  "  for  I  am  sure  thou  hearest  me,  for 
thine  own  sake  let  me  not  know  thee.  I  came 
hither  prepared  to  work  thy  discovery- ;  yet  I  ank 
now  persuaded  it  would  beget  such  violent  effects 
as  would  damn  us  both.  I  would  not  for  ten 
millions  I  had  beheld  thee;  therefore,  use  all 
means  I  never  may  have  knowledge  of  thy  name. 
Enjoy  thy  lust  still,  and  a  wretched  life  on  that 
condition  I  And  for  thee,  degraded  woman  T'  he 
continued,  addressing  his  sister,  "  if  thou  wish  thy 
paramour  may  grow  old  in  thy  embracements, 
I  would  have  thee  build  such  a  room  for  him  as 
our  anchorites  inhabit  to  holier  use  Let  not  the 
sun  shine  on  him  till  he  is  dead !  Let  only  dogs 
and  monkeys  converse  with  him,  and  such  dumb 
things  to  whom  nature  denies  a  voice  to  sound 
his  name.  Do  not  keep  a  paraquito,  lest  she  learn 
it.  If  thou  love  him,  cut  out  thine  own  tongue,  lest 
it  bewray  him  I" 

"  Why  might  not  I  marry  ?"  said  the  Duchess ; 
"  I  have  not  gone  about  in  this  to  create  any  new 
world  or  custom." 

"  Thou  art  undone,"  answered  her  brother ;  "and 
thou  hast  taken  that  massy  sheet  of  lead  that  hid 
thy  husband's  bones,  and  folded  it  about  my 
heart." 

"  Mine  bleeds  for  it." 
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"Thioe!  Tby  heart!  \\Tiat  should  I  name  it, 
unless  a  hollow  bullet  filled  with  unquenchable 
wildfire  ?' 

"  You  are  in  this  too  strict,"  said  she ;  **  and 
were  you  not  my  princely  brother,  I  would  say, 
too  wilful.     My  reputation  is  safe." 

"  Dost  thou  know  what  reputation  is  ?"  asked 
Ferdinand.  "I'll  tell  thee — to  small  purpose, 
since  the  instruction  comes  now  too  late.  Upon 
a  time,  Eeputation,  Love  and  Death  would  travel 
over  the  world ;  and  it  was  concluded  they  should 
part,  and  take  three  different  ways.  Death  told 
them  they  should  find  him  in  great  battles,  or 
cities  plagued  with  plagues.  Loye  gave  them 
counsel  to  inquire  for  him  amongst  unambitious 
shepherds,  where  dowries  were  not  talked  of ;  and 
sometimes  amongst  quiet  kindred,  that  had  nothing 
left  by  their  dead  parents.  '  Stay,*  quoth  Repu- 
tation ;  *  do  not  forsake  me ;  for  it  is  my  nature,  if 
once  I  part  from  any  man  I  meet,  I  am  never 
found  again.*  And  so  for  you :  you  have  shook 
hands  with  Reputation,  and  made  him  invisible. 
So  fare  you  well :  I  will  never  see  you  more." 

His  sister  said  imploringly  to  him, "  Why  should 
only  I,  of  all  the  princes  in  the  world,  be  cased  up, 
like  a  holy  relic?  I  have  youth  and  a  little 
beauty  T* 

"  So  you  have  some  virgins  that  are  witches ;" 
answered  her  brother.  And  then  again  repeating 
"  I  will  never  see  thee  more,"  he  left  her. 

The  Duchess  was  immediately  joined  by  An- 
tonio and  Oariola,  who  came  from  their  hiding- 
place.     She  asked  him  if  he  saw  that  apparition. 

"  Yes,"  he  answered ;  "  we  are  betrayed  I  How 
came  he  hither?"  And  suspecting  Cariola  of 
Xreachery,  he  turned  towards  her  a  pistol  with 
which  he  was  armed.  She  declared  her  innocence. 

The  Duchess  said,  "  That  gallery  gave  him  en- 
•trance." 

While  they  were  debating  this  matter,  and  what 
was  meant  by  the  Duke's  having  left  his  poniard 
with  her,  they  heard  a  knocking  at  the  door  of  her 
Apartments.  Oariola  hastened  to  see  who  it  was. 
The  poor  Duchess  said  she  felt  as  if  a  mine 
l>eneath  her  feet  were  ready  to  be  blown  up. 
Oariola  returning,  informed  them  it  was  Bosola. 

"  Away  r*  cried  the  Duchess  to  Antonio.  **  Oh, 
misery !  Methinks  unjust  actions  should  wear  these 
masks  and  curtains,  and  not  we.  You  must  in- 
stantly post  hence.     I  have  fashioned  it  already." 

Antonio  had  scarce  reached  his  place  of  con- 
x^aalment,  when  Bosola  entered  the  Duchess's  room. 
He  came  to  inform  her  that  the  Duke  her  brother 
had  suddenly  taken  horse,  and  was  rid  post  to  Rome. 

"  So  late !"  exclaimed  the  Duchess. 

"He  told  me,"  said  Bosola,  "as  he  mounted 
into  the  saddle,  you  were  undone.** 

"  Indeed  I  am  very  near  it  !'* 

«  What's  the  matter  ?*' 

"Antonio,  the  master  of  our  household,  hath 
dealt  falsely  with  me  in  his  accounts.  My  brother 
stood  engftged  with  me  for  moneys  taken  up  of 
certain  Neapolitan  Jews,  and  Antonio  lets  the 
bonds  be  forfeit** 

**  Strange  !'*  exclaimed  Bosola,  though  he  thought 
to  himself  it  was  more  cunning  than  strange. 


"  And  hereupon,*'  continued  the  Duchess,  "  my 
brother's  bills  at  Naples  are  protested  against 
Oall  up  our  officers !" 

Bosola  left  her  for  that  purpose  ;  and  the 
Duchess,  calling  in  her  husband,  addressed  him 
in  hurried  words  as  follows ; — 

"  The  place  you  must  fly  to  is  Ancona — ^hire  a 
house  there :  1*11  send  after  you  my  treasure  and 
my  jewels.  Our  safety  runs  upon  wheels.  Short 
syllables  must  stand  for  penods.  I  must  now 
accuse  you  of  a  feigned  crime ; — what  Tasso  calls 
a  noble  lie,  because  it  must  shield  our  honours. 
Hark !  they  are  coming  !'* 

Antonio  at  once  fell  into  his  wife's  drift ;  and 
upon  their  being  joined  by  Bosola  and  the  officers 
of  the  household,  he  said  adoud,  "  Will  your  Grace 
hear  me  ?'* 

"  I  have  got  well  by  you  !**  said  the  Duchess, 
feigning  to  speak  angrily  to  him;  "you  have 
yielded  me  a  million  of  loss.  I  am  like  to  in- 
herit the  people*s  curses  for  your  stewardship. 
You  had  the  trick  in  audit-time  to  be  sick,  till  I 
had  signed  your  quietus;  and  that  cured  you 
without .  the  aid  of  a  doctor.  Gentlemen,*'  she 
continued,  addressing  the  officers,  "  I  would  have 
this  man  be  an  example  to  you  all,  so  you  shall 
hold  my  favour.  I  pray,  let  him ;  for  he  has  done 
that,  alas  I  you  would  not  think  of,  and,  because  I 
intend  to  be  rid  of  him,  I  mean  not  to  publish." 
Then  turning  to  Antonio,  she  bade  him  use  his 
fortime  elsewhere. 

Antonio  answered  that  he  was  strongly  armed 
to  brook  his  overthrow.  As  men  commonly  bear 
with  a  hard  vear,  said  he,  he  would  not  blame  the 
cause  of  it,  but  would  think  the  necessity  of  his 
malevolent  star  procured  this,  and  not  her  humour. 
"Oh  the  inconstant  and  rotten  ground  of  ser- 
vice !"  he  exclaimed.  "  You  may  see  I  am  even 
like  him  that  in  a  winter's  night  takes  a  long 
slumber  over  a  dying  fire,  a-loath  to  part  from  it, 
and  yet  parts  at  last  as  cold  as  when  he  first  sat 
down.'* 

The  Duchess  told  him  she  shoidd  confiscate  all 
that  he  had  towards  the  satisfying  of  his  accounts. 
He  answered,  he  was  all  hers,  and  it  was  very  fit 
all  his  should  be  so. 

"  So,  sir,  you  have  your  pass,"  quoth  she. 
**  You  may  see,  gentlemen,"  said  Antonio, "  what 
it  is  to  serve  a  prince,  body  and  souL"     And  with 
a  deep  reverence  to  the  Duchess,  he  departed. 

As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  the  Duchess  inquired 
of  her  officers  what  were  their  opinions  of  Antonio. 
And  they  began  at  once,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to 
vie  with  each  other  who  should  speak  the  most 
ill  of  him  now  that  he  was  disgraced.  One  said, 
he  thought  her  Grace  would  find  him  a  Jew: 
another  wished  she  had  been  his  officer,  for  her 
own  sake ;  she  would  have  had  more  money :  a 
third  declared  that  Antonio  would  stop  his  ears 
with  wool,  and  to  those  who  came  to  him  for 
money  say  he  was  thick  of  hearing:  a  fourth 
cried  how  scurvy  proud  he  would  look,  when  the 
treasury  was  full. 

The  Duchess  dismissed  these  sycophants,  but 
detained  Bosola,  and  asked  him  what  he  thought 
of  them.     He,  suspecting  there  was  something 
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bdimd,  answered  that  they  were  rogues,  who,  in 
Antonio^s  prosperity,  bat  to  have  waited  on  his 
fortune,  could  have  wished  his  dii*ty  stirrup  rivetted 
through  their  noses,  and  have  followed  after  his 
male,  like  a  bear  in  a  ring.  And  then,  after 
f  peaking  in  further  contempt  of  them,  and  in  some 
praise  of  Antonio,  he  sighed,  '*  Alas,  poor  gen- 
tleman T 

"Poor!"  cried  the  Duchess,  "he  hath  amply 
filled  his  coffers." 

"Sure  he  was  too  honest/*  replied  Bosola. 
And  then  he  proposed  to  show  his  mistress  what 
a  most  invaluable  jewel  she  had  in  a  wanton 
hmnour  thrown  away.  "He  was  an  excellent 
courtier,  and  most  faithful ;  a  soldier,  that  thought 
it  as  beastly  to  know  his  own  value  too  little,  as 
denlish  to  acknowledge  it  too  much.  Both  his 
virtue  and  form  deserved  a  far  better  fortune." 

"But  he  was  basely  descended,"  said  the 
Ducbess,  who,  pleased  as  she  was  to  hear  her 
husband  so  praised,  was  curious  to  learn  whether 
BoBok  did  not  share  in  what  she  had  learned  to 
deem  the  vulgar  prejudices  about  birth. 

"Vf  ill  you  make  yourself  a  mercenary  herald," 
he  asked,  *  rather  to  examine  men's  pedigrees 
than  their  virtues?" 

And  he  continued  to  speak  so  eloquently  in 
Antonio's  praise  that  at  length  the  Duchess,  caught 
in  the  snare,  exclaimed,  "  Oh,  you  render  me  excel- 
lent music  r 

*'S«y  you  80  ?"  eagerly  inquired  Bosola. 

"This  good  one  that  you  speak  of,"  said  she, 
•is  my  husband.** 

Bosola  had  now  learnt  what  he  wanted — indeed, 
what  be  more  than  suspected ;  but  he  affected  sur- 
prise that  that  ambitious  age  could  have  so  much 
goodness  in  it,  as  to  prefer  a  man  merely  for 
worth,  without  the  shadows  of  wealth  and  painted 
honours.  He  doubted,  he  said,  if  it  were  possible. 
The  Duchess  told  him  she  had  had  three  children 
by  Antonio.  Bosola  broke  out  into  an  extrava- 
gant eulogy  of  her  discernment,  and  of  her  bus- 
hand's  wortL  She  said  that  as  she  tasted  comfort 
in  bis  friendly  speech,  so  would  she  find  conceal- 
ment Bosola  assured  her  that  he  would  wear 
the  secret  of  his  prince  in  the  inside  of  his  heart 

*You  shall  take  charge  of  all  my  coin  and 
jewels,"  said  the  Duchess,  "  and  follow  him,  for  he 
retires  himself  to  Ancona,  whither,  within  a  few 
days,  I  mean  to  follow  thee." 

"  Let  me  think,"  said  the  crafty  Bosola.  "  I 
would  wish  your  Grace  to  feign  a  pilgrimage  to 
oar  Lady  of  Loretto,  scarce  seven  leagues  from 
Ancona;  so  may  you  depart  your  country  with 
Biore  honour,  and  your  flight  will  seem  a  princely 
progress,  retaining  your  usual  train  about  you." 

The  Duchess  thanked  him,  and  told  him  that 
bis  direction  shordd  lead  her  by  the  hand.  Cariola, 
who  had  been  present  at  their  interview,  sug- 
gested that,  in  her  opinion,  her  mistress  were 
*J«tter  progress  to  the  baths  at  Lucca,  or  go 
^int  the  spa  in  Germany ;  for  she  did  not  like 
BTJcb  jesting  with  religion  as  that  feigned  pil- 
gnmage.  The  Duchess  called  her  a  superstitious 
fool,  and  bade  her  prepare  instantly  for  their  de- 
pwtnre;  and  then  dismissed  Bosola,  who,  now 


that  he  had  obtained  all  the  information  he  re- 
quired, determined  to  convey  it  without  delay  to 
the  Duke  and  his  brother  at  Rome ;  though,  in  his 
own  heart,  he  could  not  choose  but  despise  him- 
self for  so  undertaking  the  base  quality  of  intelli- 
gencer. 

Bosola,  nevertheless,  posted  haste  to  Rome, 
where  he  found  Duke  Ferdinand  and  his  brother, 
the  Cardinal,  busy  in  warlike  preparations;  the 
Emperor  having  joined  the  latter,  who  had  en- 
joyed great  fame  as  a  soldier  before  he  obtained 
his  reverend  garment,  in  commission  with  the 
Marquess  of  Pescara  and  the  famous  Launoy,  who 
had  taken  the  French  king  prisoner  at  the  Battle 
of  Pavia.  Bosola  communicated  his  tidings,  which 
incensed  the  two  brothers  to  the  highest  degree. 
The  Cardinal  professed  to  be  excessively  scan- 
dalised that  the  Duchess,  in  pretending  to  go  to 
Loretto,  should  make  religion  her  riding-hood  to 
keep  her  from  the  sun  and  tempest ;  and  he  re- 
solved that  he  would  instantly  solicit  the  State  of 
Ancona  to  have  the  Duchess  and  Antonio  banished. 
He  was  himself  bound  for  Loretto,  for  the  purpose 
of  being  installed  as  a  knight,  and  it  was  probable 
he  might  there  fall  in  with  them.  The  Duke  de- 
sired Bosola  to  write  to  the  Duke  of  Malfi,  his 
young  nephew,  his  sister's  son  by  her  first  hus- 
band, and  acquaint  him  with  his  mother's  honesty. 
He  was  especially  wroth  at  this  marriage  with 
Antonio,  whom, he  called  in  his  anger  a  slave  that 
only  smelled  of  ink  and  counters,  and  never  in  his 
life  looked  like  a  gentleman  but  in  the  audit-time ; 
and  telling  his  brother  he  could  not  be  at  his 
ceremony,  he  bade  him  farewell,  and  having  or- 
dered a  hundred  and  fifty  of  his  horse  to  be  drawn 
out,  he  prepared  his  own  measures  in  secret 

The  Cardinal,  as  he  had  expected,  did  meet 
with  his  sister,  with  her  husband  and  her  children, 
at  Loretto ;  and,  after  the  ceremony  of  his  instal- 
ment had  been  performed  with  great  magnificence 
at  the  shrine,  where  he  delivered  up  his  cross,  hat, 
robes,  and  ring,  and  was  invested  with  sword, 
helmet,  shield,  and  spurs,  Antonio,  the  Duchess 
and  her  children  were  publicly  banished  from  the 
State  of  Ancona ;  the  Cardinal  having  so  managed 
matters  that  the  Pope,  at  his  instigation,  and  upon 
the  pretext  of  her  loose  conduct,  had  seized  into 
the  protection  of  the  Church  the  dukedom,  which 
she  held  as  dowager. 

The  poor  Duchess  and  her  family,  accompanied 
by  her  husband  and  Cariola,  and  a  few  servants 
who  yet  were  faithful  to  her  and  vowed  to  take 
her  fortune,  wandered  forth  fi*om  the  State  of 
Ancona,  hardly  knowing  whither  she  should  direct 
her  steps.  She  could  not  help  complaining  of  her 
hard  fortune,  and  she  said  to  her  husband  that  the 
birds  that  live  in  the  field,  on  the  wild  benefit  of 
nature,  lived  happier  than  they;  for  the  birds 
might  choose  their  mates,  and  carol  their  sweet 
pleasures  to  the  spring. 

They  were  overtaken  on  the  road  by  Bosola, 
who  brought  a  letter  to  the  Duchess  from  the  Lord 
Ferdinand,  her  brother,  T^dth  a  message  of  all  love 
and  safety.    The  letter  ran  thus : — 

"  Send  Antonio  to  me ;  I  want  his  head  in  a 
business.    I  stand  engaged  for  your  husband  for 
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several  debts  at  Naples :  let  not  that  trouble  him. 
I  had  rather  have  his  heart  than  his  money." 

The  Duchess  saw  at  once  the  politic  equivo- 
cations conveyed  in  this  letter — pit-falls  strewed 
over  with  roses,  as  she  termed  them ;  but,  said 
she,  the  devil  was  not  cunning  enough  to  circum- 
vent them  in  riddles.  Bosola  said  she  surely 
would  not  reject  the  noble  and  free  league  of 
amity  and  love  which  he  presented  them.  But 
the  Duchess  answered,  their  league  was  like  that 
of  some  politic  kings,  only  to  make  themselves  of 
strength  and  power  to  be  their  after  ruin;  and 
she  desired  him  to  tell  them  so. 

"  And  what  from  you  T  asked  Bosola,  addressing 
Antonio. 

"  Thus  tell  him,'*  he  answered ;  "  I  will  not  come. 
My  brothers  have  dispersed  blood-hounds  abroad, 
which  till  I  hear  are  muzzled,  no  truce  that  hangs 
upon  the  will  of  our  enemies  is  safe,  though 
hatched  with  never  such  politic  skill.  I  will  not 
come  at  themi." 

"This  proclaims  your  breeding,"  tauntingly 
replied  Bosola.  "  Every  small  thing  draws  a  base 
mind  to  fear,  as  the  adamant  draws  iron.  Fare 
you  well,  sir ;  you  shall  shortly  hear  from  us." 

As  soon  as  he  was  departed,  the  Duchess,  sus- 
pecting some  ambush,  conjured  her  husband,  by  all 
ner  love,  to  take  their  eldest  son  and  fly  towards 
Milan.  "  Let  us  not  venture  all  this  poor  remain- 
der/' she  exclaimed,  "  iu  one  unlucky  bottom." 

"You  counsel  safely,*'  answered  her  husband. 
"Best  of  my  life!  farewell,  since  we  must  part 
Heaven  hath  a  hand  in  it,  but  no  otherwise  than  as 
some  curious  artist  takes  in  sunder  a  clock  or  watch, 
when  it  is  out  of  frame,  to  bring  it  in  better  order.** 

"  I  know  not  which  is  best,'*  said  she,  "  to  see 
you  dead  or  part  with  you.  Farewell,  boy ;  thou 
art  happy  that  hast  not  understanding  to  know  thy 
misery,  for  all  our  wit  and  reading  brings  us  to  a 
truer  sense  of  sorrow.  In  the  eternal  Church,  sir,** 
again  speaking  to  her  husband,  '*  I  do  hope  we  shall 
not  part  thus.** 

"  Oh,  be  of  comfort  I'*  exclaimed  Antonio.  "  Make 
patience  a  noble  fortitude,  and  do  not  think  how 
unkindly  we  are  used.** 

"  Must  I  account  it  praise  to  suffer  tyranny  ?'*  she 
cried.  "  And  yet,  0  Heaven,  thy  heavy  hand  is  in 
it !  I  have  seen  my  little  boy  oft  scourge  his  top, 
and  compared  myself  to  it  Nought  made  me 
ever  go  right  but  Heaven's  scourge-stick." 

"Do  not  weep.  Heaven  fashioned  us  of  no- 
thing, and  we  strive  to  bring  ourselves  to  nothing. 
Farewell,  Cariola,  and  thy  sweet  armful."  Then, 
addressing  his  wife,  he  added,  "If  I  do  never 
see  thee  again,  be  a  good  mother  to  your  little 
ones,  and  save  them  from  the  tiger.    Fare  you  well.'* 

"Let  me  look  on  you  once  more,*'  said  the 
Duchess,  **  for  that  speech  came  from  a  dying  father. 
Your  kiss  is  colder  than  I  have  seen  an  holy  ancho- 
rite give  to  a  dead  man's  skull." 

"  My  heart  is  turned  to  a  heavy  lump  of  lead — 
wiih  which  I  sound  my  danger,**  he  added,  with 
one  of  those  sad  jests  in  which  sorrow  often  delights 
to  mask  itself.  And  once  again  embracing  her  he 
bade  her  farewell,  and  taking  his  sou  in  his  arms 
departed. 


Scarcely  had  he  gone,  when  Cariola  called  her 
mistress's  attention  to  a  troop  of  armed  men 
making  towards  them ;  and,  in  truth,  Bosola,  with 
a  guard,  wearing  vizards,  came  up  to  them. 

"  Oh,  they  are  very  welcome  I"  said  the  Duchess, 
whose  true  woman's  heart  was  brave  as  it  was 
tender.  Then,  addressing  the  leader  of  the  party, 
whom  she  did  not  recognise,  she  said,  "  I  am  your 
adventure,  am  I  not  ?"  And  being  told  she  was, 
she  asked  to  what  prison  she  was  to  go.  The  dis- 
guised Bosola  told  her  to  none,  but  to  her  palace ; 
and  that  her  brothers  meant  her  safety  and  pity. 

"  Pity  r*  exclaimed  the  Duchess.  "  With  such  a 
pity  men  preserve  pheasants  and  quails  alive, 
when  they  are  not  fat  enough  to  be  eaten." 

"  These  are  your  children  ?*'  he  asked. 

"  Yes.'* 

"  Can  they  prattle  T 

"  No ;  but  I  intend,  since  they  were  bom  accursed, 
that  curses  shall  be  their  first  language.** 

"  Fie,  madam  !"  said  he ;  "  forget  this  base,  low 
fellow." 

"  Were  I  a  man,"  cried  she,  beside  herself  wi& 
wrath,  "I'd  beat  that  counterfeit  face  into  thy 
other  r  Then  recovering  her  dignity,  she  said 
calmly,  "  Say  that  he  was  bom  mean ;  man  is  most 
happy  when  his  own  actions  are  arguments  and 
examples  of  his  virtue.  But  come — whither  you 
please."  And  thus  surrendering  herself  to  her  fate, 
she  suffered  herself  and  her  children  to  be  con- 
ducted without  resistance  to  Calabria. 

The  Duchess  was  indeed  but  too  correct  in  her 
notion  that  she  was  to  be  taken  to  a  prison ;  for, 
once  immured  in  the  palace,  her  cruel  brother, 
Ferdinand,  racked  his  imagination  to  invent  every 
possible  addition  to  her  misery.  Yet,  as  Bosola  him- 
self, who  was  his  tool  in  this  wickedness,  reported 
to  him,  she  bore  herself  in  her  imprisonment  nobly. 
He  described  her  as  being  sad,  as  one  long  used  to 
it,  and  that  she  seemed  rather  to  welcome  the  end 
of  misery  than  shun  it ;  a  behaviour  so  noble,  lie 
said,  as  gave  a  majesty  to  adversity.  He  said,  the 
shape  of  loveliness  was  to  be  discemed  more  perfect 
in  her  tears  than  in  her  smiles ;  that  she  would  muse 
for  hours  together,  and  her  silence,  he  thought, 
expressed  more  than  if  she  spoke.  Ferdinand 
cursed  her,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  heart ;  and, 
determined  to  push  matters  to  the  extreme,  for  he 
was  weary  of  the  strange  disdain,  as  he  called 
it,  with  which  she  strove  against  her  fate,  sent 
Bosola  with  a  message,  that  he  would  conae  to 
visit  her,  but  that,  by  reason  of  his  having  raahly 
made  a  solemn  vow  never  to  see  her  more,  he 
would  come  in  the  night,  and  prayed  her  tbat 
neither  torch  nor  taper  might  shine  in  her  cham- 
ber. He  would  kiss  her  hand  and  reconcile  himself 
but,  for  his  vow,  he  dared  not  see  her. 

This  treacherous  message  was  conveyed  to  the 
Duchess,  who  expressed  her  readiness  to  do  her 
brother's  pleasure.  She  received  him,  therefore,  in 
utter  darkness — so  dark  was  the  room,  indeed,  that 
they  could  not  see  one  another.  At  first,  he  com- 
menced upbraiding  her,  speaking  of  her  children 
as  cubs,  and  telling  her  it  would  have  been  -well 
for  her  if  she  could  have  lived  thus  in  darkness 
always,  for,  indeed,  she  was  too  much  in  the  light 
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before ;  bnt  he  checked  himself,  and  said  he  came 
to  pardon  her  and  to  seek  his  peace  with  her. 
^  Here  is  a  hand/'  he  added,  "  to  which  you  have 
vowed  much  love ;  the  ring  upon  it  you  gave." 

Tbe  Duchess  took  the  proffered  hand,  and  affec- 
tionately kissed  it. 

Ferdinand  told  her  he  would  leave  the  ring  with 
her  for  a  love-token,  and  the  hand  as  sure  as  the 
ring;  and  she  need  not  doubt  but  she  should  have 
the  heart  too.  When  she  needed  a  friend,  she  should 
send  to  him  that  owned  it,  and  she  should  see 
whether  he  could  aid  her. 

Theee  words  sounded  strange  and  awful  in  her 
ear;  and  still  grasping  the  hand  in  hers,  she  re- 
marked, **  You  are  very  cold  :  I  fear  you  are  not 
well  after  your  travel."  And  as  she  spoke,  it 
seemed  to  her  as  if  the  cold  hand  she  held  were 
siuldenly  left  unsustained  in  hers;  and,  in  wild 
alann,  she  screamed  aloud  for  lights;  and  she 
heard  her  brother's  voice  receding  in  the  darkness, 
like  an  echo,  calling  out,  ''Let  her  have  lights 
enoagh  T'  and  the  lights  instantly  were  brought ; 
aod,  to  her  unspeakable  horror,  she  found  that  he 
had  left  a  dead  man's  hand  in  hers  ! 

At  the  same  moment,  a  curtain  was  drawn  from 
beioTe  a  recess,  where  she  beheld  the  bodies  of 
Antonio  and  his  children  lying  as  if  dead.  Bosola 
pointed  these  out  to  the  horror-stricken  lady, 
and  told  her  that  was  the  piece  from  whence 
the  hand  was  taken ;  that  her  brother  presented 
her  that  sad  spectacle  that,  now  she  knew  directly 
they  were  dead,  she  might  hereafter  wisely  cease 
to  grieve  for  that  which  could  not  be  recovered. 

The  Duchess,  as  soon  as  she  a  little  recovered 
from  the  sickening  shock  this  sight  had  given  her, 
exelumed  there  was  not  between  heaven  and  earth 
one  wish  she  stayed  for  after  that  But  she  said 
there  was  an  excellent  tyranny,  which  she  would 
aecoont  mercy ;  if  they  would  bind  her  to  that 
lifeless  trunk  and  let  her  freeze  to  death. 

Boeola  attempted  to  console  her,  or  pretended 
to  do  80,  and  told  her  she  must  live  and  be  com- 
forted ;  but  she  answered  that  he  might  as  well 
persuade  a  wretch  that  was  broke  upon  the  wheel 
to  have  all  his  bones  new  set,  and  entreat  him  live 
to  be  executed  again.  "Who  must  despatch  me?" 
she  cried.  "  I  account  this  world  a  tedious  theatre, 
for  I  play  a  part  in  it  against  my  will." 

"Now,  by  my  b'fe,  I  pity  you!"  said  Bosola. 

"Thou  art  a  fool,  then,"  she  answered,  "to  waste 
thy  pity  on  a  thing  so  wretched  as  cannot  pity 
itadt"  And  by  degrees  growing  welt-nigh  frantic, 
she  nttered  terrible  curses  on  her  wicked  tyrant 
brothers,  for  all  sense  of  tenderness  was  now  killed 
in  her  heart. 

BoBok,  who  had  been  the  agent  of  Ferdinand 
^  €any  out  this  devilish  j)hantasy,  and  also  knew 
that  the  bodies  she  baa  seen  were  but  figures 
taaed  in  wax  by  Vincentio  Lauriola,  a  curious 
master  in  that  quality,  could  not  well  conceive 
what  horrible  design  the  Duke  had  in  view.  All 
l»  eonld  learn  from  him  was,  that  he  wished  to 
luring  her  to  despair.  He  begged  him  to  end 
*l>CTe,  and  go  no  further  in  his  cruelty ;  but  he 
^inexoral}le.  The  shame  and  dishonour,  as  he 
WiaUy  Uionght,  which  she  had  brought  upon  his 


family  by  her  marriage  with  Antonio,  could  be 
atoned  for  only  by  the  most  horrible  torments. 

And  horrible  indeed  were  those  to  which  his 
diseased  brain  gave  birth,  and  such  as  surely  never 
before  or  after  was  mortal  woman  subjected  to. 

He  caused  all  the  mad-folk  to  be  removed  forth 
from  the  common  hospital  and  placed  near  her 
lodging,  that,  by  their  hideous  songs  and  dances, 
shouts  and  bowlings,  they  might  prevent  her  from 
sleeping.  Tiie  poor  thing  bore  all  their  tyranny 
with  a  secret  bravery  of  heart,  and,  talking  widi 
Cariola  about  it,  would  say  she  thanked  her  brother ; 
for  notliing  but  noise  and  folly  could  keep  her  in 
her  right  wits,  whereas  reason  and  silence  made 
her  stark  mad.  And  seemingly  in  the  hope  to 
make  her  quite  so,  Ferdinand  next  had  these  mad- 
men let  loose  in  her  very  chamber,  causing  her  to 
be  told  by  a  servant  that  this  was  intended  as  a 
cure  for  her  melancholy.  She  bore  all  this,  and 
witnessed  all  their  horrid  antics,  with  patience  and 
courage;  and  when  they  were  at  length  driven 
back  to  their  cells,  Bosola,  disguised  like  an  old 
man,  remained  behind,  and  told  her  he  was  a 
tomb-maker,  and  had  come  to  make  her  tomb. 

She  did  not  quail,  though,  in  sooth,  she  was 
somewhat  startled  at  this  announcement ;  and  think- 
ing that  he  was  one  of  the  troop  of  madmen,  she 
asked  him  if  he  knew  who  she  was.  **  Thou  art 
a  box  of  worm-seed,"  said  he,  in  bitter  sarcasm ; 
"  at  best  but  a  salvatory  of  green  mmnmy.  Our 
bodies  are  weaker  than  those  paper  prisons  boys 
use  to  keep  flies  in;  more  contemptible,  since 
ours  are  to  preserve  earth-worms.  Didst  thou  ever 
see  a  lark  in  a  cage  ?"  he  continued :  '*  such  is  the 
soul  in  the  body.  This  world  is  like  her  little  turf 
of  grass ;  and  the  heaven  over  our  heads,  like  her 
looking-glass,  only  gives  us  a  miserable  knowledge 
of  the  small  compass  of  our  prison."  She  asked 
him  whether  she  was  not  his  Duchess.  He 
answered  her  that  she  was  some  great  woman,  sure ; 
for  Riot  began  to  sit  upon  her  forehead,  clad  in  grey 
hairs,  twenty  years  sooner  than  on  a  merry  milk- 
maid's. She  told  him  he  was  very  plain ;  and  he 
replied  his  trade  was  to  flatter  the  dead,  not  the 
living :  he  was  a  tomb-maker. 

"And  thou  comest  to  make  my  tomb?*'  she 
asked. 

"  Yes,"  was  his  answer. 

And  the  Duchess,  in  her  wretchedness,  said  she 
would  be  a  little  merry ;  and  asked  him  of  what 
stuff  he  would  make  it. 

"Nay,  resolve  me  first,"  he  asked  in  his  turn, 
"  of  what  fashion  ?" 

"  Why,"  said  she,  "  do  we  grow  fantastical  in 
our  death-bed  ?    Do  we  affect  fashion  in  the  grave  ?" 

"Most  ambitiously,"  he  answered.  "Princes* 
images  on  their  tombs  do  not  now  lie  as  they  were 
wont — seeming  to  pray  up  to  Heaven ;  but,  with  their 
hands  under  their  cheeks,  as  if  they  died  of  the  tooth- 
ache. They  are  not  carved  with  their  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  stars ;  but  as  their  minds  were  wholly 
bent  upon  the  world,  the  self-same  way  they  seem 
to  turn  their  faces." 

"  Let  me  know  fully  the  effect  of  this  dismal 
preparation,"  said  the  Duchess — "this  talk,  fit  fori^ 
chamel." 
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**  So  I  shall "  qnoth  he ;  and  on  the  moment,  at 
a  signal  from  him,  there  came  in  some  masked 
men,  like  executioners,  bearing  a  coffin,  and  cords, 
and  a  bell.  **  Here  is  a  present  from  your  princely 
brother,**  he  continued,  pointing  to  the  coffin, "  and 
may  it  arrive  welcome;  for  it  brings  the  last 
benefit,  and  the  last  sorrow." 

"  Let  me  see  it,"  said  she  calmly. 

"This  is  your  last  presence-chamber,"  sternly 
said  Bosola. 

"  O  my  sweet  lady  T'  cried  Cariola,  beside  her- 
self with  terror.  But  the  Duchess  said — "  Peace ! 
it  affrights  not  me." 

"  I  am  the  common  bellman,"  said  Bosola,  "  who 
is  usually  sent  to  condemned  persons  the  night 
before  they  sufifer !" 

"Even  now  thou  said'st  thou  wast  a  tomb- 
maker,"  said  the  Duchess. 

"  It  was  to  bring  you  by  degrees  to  mortifica- 
tion. Listen !"  And  the  following  dirge-like  verses 
were  heard,  gloomily  sung  from  an  adjoining 
room : — 

"  Hark !  now  everything  is  still, 

The  screech-owl  and  the  whistler  shrill 

Call  opon  our  dame  aloud, 

And  hid  her  quickly  don  her  shroud. 

Much  you  had  of  land  and  rent ; 

Your  length  in  clay  uow's  competent : 

A  long  war  diaturbed  your  mind  ; 

Here  your  perfect  peace  is  signed. 

Of  what  is't  fools  make  such  vain  keeping  ? 

Sin  their  conception,  their  birth  weeping — 

Their  life  a  general  mist  of  error, 

Their  death  a  hi'Ieous  storm  of  terror. 

Strew  your  hair  with  powders  sweet, 

Don  clean  linen,  bathe  your  feet ; 

And,  the  foul  fiend  more  to  check, 

A  crucifix  let  bless  your  neck. 

'Tis  now  full  tide  'tween  night  and  day ; 

End  your  groan,  and  come  away." 

These  mournful  words  were  followed  by  a  still 
more  mournful  silence;  and  as  the  lights  were 
flickering  out  in  the  room,  the  gaunt  forms  of 
the  executioners  approached  and  surrounded  the 
Duchess. 

Cariola  was  nearly  mad  with  terror.  "  Hence, 
villains  1"  she  screamed  out.  "Tyrants!  Mur- 
derers !  Alas  I  what  will  you  do  with  my  lady  ? 
Call  for  help  I" 

"  To  whom  ?"  asked  the  Duchess,  undisturbed. 
*'  To  our  next  neighbours  ?  They  are  mad-folks  I" 

** Remove  that  noise  I"  said  Bosola;  and  some 
of  the  attendants  seized  Cariola. 

"  Farewell,  Cariola !  I  have  not  much  to  give 
in  my  last  will.  A  many  hungry  guests  have  fed 
upon  me,  thine  will  be  a  poor  reversion  I" 

"I  will  die  with  her!"  cried  the  struggling 

girl. 

"  I  pray  thee,"  said  her  mistress,  who  dreamed 
not  of  harm  intended  to  any  but  herself,  "  look 
thou  givest  my  little  boy  some  syrup  for  his  cold, 
and  let  the  girl  say  her  prayers  ere  she  sleep !" 
Then,  as  Cariola  was  forced  out  of  the  room, 
turning  to  the  men  she  said,  **Now,  what  you 
please:  what  death?** 

"  Strangling  T  answered  Bosola.  "  Here  are  your 
executioners." 

"I  forgive  them,"  said  she.    "The  apoplexy. 


catarrh,  or  a  cough  in  the  lungs  would  do  as  mudi 
as  they  do." 

"  Doth  not  death  afifiight  yon  ?"  asked  he. 

"  Who  would  be  afraid  of  it,  Imowing  to  meet 
such  excellent  company  in  the  other  world?" 

"  Yet,  methinks,  the  manner  of  your  death  should 
afflict  you — this  cord  should  terrify  you  V 

"  Not  a  whit !  What  would  it  pleasure  me  fci> 
have  my  throat  cut  with  diamonds,  or  to  be 
smothered  with  cassia,  or  to  be  shot  to  death 
with  pearls  ?  I  know  that  death  hath  ten  thousaDd 
several  doors  for  men  to  make  their  exits  at;  and 
*tis  found  they  go  on  such  strange  geometrical 
hinges,  you  may  open  them  both  ways. — Any  way, 
for  Heaven's  sake,  so  I  were  out  of  your  whisper- 
ing !  Tell  my  brothers  that  I  perceive  death  is 
the  best  gift  they  can  give,  or  I  can  take.  I  would 
fain  put  off  my  last  woman's  fault,'*  she  added : 
"  I  will  not  be  tedious  with  you." 

"  We  are  ready,"  said  the  foremost  of  the  exe- 
cutioners, as  he  placed  the  cord  around  her  neck. 

"  Dispose  my  breath  how  you  please,"  she  said : 
"but  my  body  bestow  upon  my  wom^.  Will 
you?** 

"  Yes,"  answered  thev. 

"  Pull  now,  and  pull  strongly ;  for  your  able 
strength  must  pull  down  heaven  upon  me.  Yet 
stay,"  she  added,  as  she  fell  upon  her  knees; 
"heaven's  gates  are  not  so  highly  arched  as  prinoes' 
palaces  :  they  tliat  enter  there  must  go  upon  their 
knees.  Go,  tell  my  brothers,  when  I  am  laid  out, 
they  then  may  feed  in  quiet" 

And  thus,  unresisting  and  unflinching,  the^ 
strangled  her. 

Bosola  now  gave  orders  that  they  should  fetch 
Cariola  and  the  children,  and  strangle  them  also. 
And  it  was  done;  though  not  without  long  prayers 
and  violent  resistance  from  the  former,  who  thus 
showed  a  striking  contrast  to  the  way  in  which  her 
mistress  had  met  her  death. 

Scarcely  was  this  tragical  butchery  consmnmated, 
and  the  executioners  had  removeKi  the  body  of 
Cariola,  by  Bosola's  orders,  into  the  next  room, 
than  Duke  Ferdinand  came  in,  and  asked  if  she 
was  dead. 

"  She  is  what  you  would  have  her,"  said  Bosola; 
and  he  told  him  to  fix  his  eyes  there ;  and  then, 
astonished  to  see  him  keep  his  countenance  so 
constantly,  he  asked  if  he  did  not  weep.  "  Other 
sins  only  speak,"  he  said ;  "  murder  shrieks  out" 

"  Cover  her  face,"  said  Ferdinand.  "  Mine  eyes 
dazzle."  Then,  as  if  talking  to  himself,  he  added, 
"  She  died  young." 

"I  thmk  not  so,"  said  Bosola;  "her  infelicity 
seemed  to  have  years  too  many." 

"  She  and  I  were  twins,"  continued  the  Duke, 
not  heeding  him;  "and  should  I  die  this  instant, 
I  had  lived  her  time  to  a  minute." 

"  It  seems  she  was  born  first,"  said  Bosola,  "  You 
have  bloodily  approved  tlie  ancient  truth,  that  kin- 
dred commonly  agree  worse  than  mere  strangers, 

'•  Let  me  see  her  face  again,"  said  Ferdinand. 
And,  after  gazing  on  it  some  seconds  in  silence, 
he  broke  out  thus : — "  Why  didst  not  thou  pity 
her  ?  What  an  excellent  honest  man  thou  mightest 
have  been,  if  thou  hadst  borne  her  to  some  sane- 
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cnan*.  or,  bold  in  a  good  cause,  hndst  opposed 
di\*seir  with  thv  sword  between  her  innocence  and 
my  revenge  I  I  bade  thee,  when  I  was  distracted 
of  my  wits,  go  kill  my  dearest  friend ;  and  thou 
hast  done  it."  And  then  he  again  fell  communing 
with  himself,  and  set  about  to  examine  the  cause 
of  his  hatred ;  and  he  asked  himself  what  was  the 
meanness  of  her  match  to  him  ?  only  he  could  not 
kide  from  his  heart  the  hope  he  had  nourished  of 
inheriting  her  fortune,  but  for  her  marriage,  which 
had  drawn  a  stream  of  gall  right  through  his  heart. 
And  then  turning  upon  Bosola,  he  told  him  he 
hated  him  for  what  he  had  done. 

Bosola,  perceiving  how  ill  the  Duke  was  likely 
to  requite  him,  at  once  challenged  the  reward  due 
to  his  service.  But  Ferdinand  told  him  all  he 
would  give  him  was  a  pardon  for  the  murders ; 
that  WBs  the  largest  bounty  he  could  do  him. 
^'By  whose  authority,"  he  exclaimed,  "  didst  ihou 
execute  this  bloody  sentence  ?*' 

"  By  yours,"  said  Bosola. 

"  Mine  T  cried  the  Duke.  "  Was  I  her  judge  ? 
Did  any  ceremony  or  form  of  law  doom  her  to 
death  ?  Did  a  jury  deliver  her  conviction  up  in 
the  court?  Where  shalt  thou  find  this  judgment 
registered,  unless  in  hell?  See,  like  a  fool  of 
blood,  thou  hast  forfeited  thy  life,  and  thou  shalt 
die  for  it  r 

But  Bosola  told  him  he  dared  not  reveal  the 
deed;  and  so  they  fell  a-wrangling,  and  dreadful 
it  was  that  these  two  murderers — for  such  in  truth 
they  both  were — should  be  jarring  over  the  body 
of  their  victims  ;  the  one,  and  the  worser  of  the 
two,  striving  that  his  conscience  might  be  cheated 
with  the  pretence  that  the  other  had  yielded  him 
too  prompt  an  obedience,  and  might  be  comforted 
with  the  earnest  execration  he  now  felt  for  him ; 
xai  that  other  demanding  to  receive  his  miserable 
pension,  and  feeling  less  remorse  for  what  he  had 
done  than  keen  suffering  for  what  he  thought  the 
Duke*s  ingratitude.  He  said  to  him,  indeed,  in  a 
hmnbled  tone,  when  Ferdinand  had  bade  him  be- 
take himself  into  some  unknown  part  of  the  world 
that  he  might  never  see  him  more,  that  he  had 
indeed  served  his  tyranny,  and  rather  strove  to 
satisfy  him  than  aU  the  world:  and  though  he 
loathed  the  evil,  as  he  said,  yet  he  had  loved  him 
that  counselled  it,  and  rather  sought  to  appear  a 
tme  servant  than  an  honest  man.  But  Ferdinand, 
who  had  not  listened  to  him,  said  merely  it  was  a 
deed  of  darkness ;  and  added,  distractedly,  he  would 
go  hunt  the  badger  by  owl-light ;  and  so  left  him 
alone  with  the  dead  bodies. 

Bosob's  remorse  was  as  acute  as  it  was  useless. 
"What  would  I  do  were  this  to  do  again?**  he 
exclaimed.    "  I  would  not  change  my  peace  of 
conscience  for  all  the  wealth  of  Europe !"     Sud- 
denly he  fancied  the  Duchess  stirred.     He  knelt 
and  felt  the  body ;  she  was  warm — she  breathed  I 
He  would  willingly  have  melted  his  heart  against 
her  pale  lips,  to  store  them  with  fresh  colour.     He 
hastened  to  the  door  to  call   for  some  cordial 
drink ;  but  he  bethought  him  that  he  dared  not 
cril,  for  80  pity  would  destroy  pity.    Her  eyes 
<^ed,  and  it  seemed  to  his  fancy  as  if  heaven 
m  them  seemed  to  open  to  tnke  him  to  mercy. 
VOL.  xviu. — so.  ccv. 


"  Antonio  T*  breathed  out  the  Duchess. 

"  Yes,  madam,  he  is  living  I"  cried  Bosola ;  and 
he  hastened  to  assure  her  that  the  dead  bodies  she 
had  seen  were  but  feigned  statues ;  that  Autonio 
was  reconciled  to  her  brothers,  which  he  indeed  be- 
lieved to  be  true,  and  that  tlie  Pope  had  wrought 
the  atonement 

"Mercy!"  she  said;  and  with  that  word  she 
sighed  forth  her  soul. 

Bosola,  who  had  killed  her  without  pity,  now 
shed  tears  over  her.  He  resolved  at  least  he  would 
execute  her  will,  and  deliver  her  body  to  tlie  reve- 
rend disposal  of  some  good  women ;  and  that  then 
he  would  post  to  Milan,  whither  he  knew  the  Duka 
was  gone  to  join  his  brother,  and  that  there  ha 
would  enact  somewhat  that  should  be  worthy  his 
despair,  though  what  he  knew  not  yet. 

Antonio,  meanwhile,  in  ignorance  of  his  wife's 
wretched  fete,  had  himself  repaired  to  Milan.  He 
had  received  letters  of  safe  conduct  from  the  Arra- 
gonian  brethren ;  but  he  had  gone  in  secret,  for  his 
friends  were  of  opinion  that  these  letters  were  but 
nets  to  entrap  him.  He  found  on  his  arrival  tliat 
certain  land  which  he  held  in  esch3at  under  the 
Marquess  of  Pescara  had  been  seized  by  that  noble- 
man, much  against  his  own  nature,  but  at  the 
instigation  of  the  Cardinal,  who  had  procured  a 
portion  of  the  demesnes  to  be  bestowed  upon  his 
mistress,  the  Lady  Julia.  About  the  same  timo 
Ferdinand  returned  to  Milan,  sick,  as  was  given 
out,  of  an  apoplexy,  though  some  said  it  was  a 
frenzy.  Antonio,  weary  of  his  uncertainty,  re- 
solved to  visit  the  Cardinal  at  night  in  his  chamber, 
to  which  he  had  procured  private  access ;  hoping 
that  when  he  should  find  that  he  was  fraught  with 
love  and  duty,  it  might  draw  the  poison  out  of  the 
Cardinal,  and  work  a  friendly  reconcilement. 

As  Antonio  took  his  way  by  night  towards  the 
palace,  a  strange  adventure  befell  him.  His  road 
lay  by  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  abbey,  and  by  the 
side  of  a  river  lay  a  wall,  the  piece  of  a  cloister, 
which  gave  a  wonderful  echo — so  hollow  and  so 
dismal,  and,  withal,  so  plain  in  the  distinction  of 
words,  that  many  supposed  it  was  a  spirit  that 
answered  them.  Near  this  spot  the  Duchess  had 
been  hastily  entombed;  and  as  Antonio,  with  a 
trusty  friend,  Delio,  who  knew  all  his  secrets,  was 
passing  near  the  spot,  they  lingered  there  in  con- 
verse, it  being  as  yet  too  soon  for  Antonio  to  make 
his  intended  visit  He  was  moralising  on  these 
ancient  ruins,  which,  he  said,  we  never  trod  upon 
but  we  set  our  foot  upon  some  reverend  history ; 
and,  questionless,  in  that  open  court,  which  now 
lay  naked  to  the  injuries  of  stormy  weather,  some 
men  lay  interred,  who  loved  their  church  so  well, 
and  gave  so  largely  to  it,  they  thought  it  should 
have  canopied  their  bones  till  doomsday.  "  But 
all  things  have  an  end,"  said  he.  '*  Churches 
and  cities,  which  have  diseases  like  to  men,  must 
have  like  death  that  we  have.'* 

The  echo,  which  seemed  to  come  from  that  very 
tomb,  caught  up  and  repeated  these  last  words. 
Delio  called  his  attention  to  it. 

"  It  groaned,  methought,"  said  Antonio,  "  a  very 
deadly  accent !" 

"  Deadlt/  accent  r  repeated  the  echo. 
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Antonio  said,  "  'Tis  very  like  my  wife's  voice  !'* 

**-4y,  wxf^s  voice  /"  said  the  echo 

*'  Come  !"  said  Delio,  seeing  how  his  friend  was 
moved  by  this  accident,  "  let  ns  walk  farther  from 
it.  I  would  not  have  you  go  to  the  CardinaVs  to- 
night.   Do  not  !*' 

"Do  not  r  was  repeated,  as  a  warning. 

"  Wisdom,**  said  Delio,  "  doth  not  more  mode- 
rate sorrow  than  time;  take  time  for  it.  Be 
mindful  of  thy  safety  I" 

^^Be  mindful  of  thy  safetif  /"  said  the  echo. 

But  Antonio  was  determined.  "  Necessity  com- 
pels me,"  he  said.  "  Make  scrutiny  throughout 
the  pages  of  your  own  life,  and  you  will  find  it 
impossible  to  fly  your  fate." 

"  Oh,  fly  xjour  fate .'"  uttered  that  warning  voice. 

Delio  said  that  the  dead  stones  seemed  to  have 
pity  on  him  and  give  him  good  counsel. 

"  Echo,  I  will  not  talk  with  thee !"  said  Antonio ; 
"  for  thou  art  a  dead  thing  I" 

"  Thou  art  a  dead  thing  r  was  the  answer. 

"  My  Duchess  is  asleep  now,"  quoth  Antonio, 
fondly  believing  it  was  so,  "  and  her  little  ones, 
I  hope,  sweetly !  0  Heaven  I  shall  I  never  see 
her  more?" 

"  Never  see  her  more — never  see  her  more  !*' 

And  as  these  melancholy  words  died  away,  on 
a  sudden  it  seemed  to  Antonio  that  a  clear  light 
presented  him  a  face  folded  in  sorrow. 

Delio  now  persuaded  him  to  leave  the  spot ;  and 
Antonio,  saddened  with  this  incident,  proceeded  in 
gloomy  foreboding  towards  the  palace. 

To  return  to  the  Duke  Ferdinand — he  was,  in 
truth,  mad.  The  terrible  agony  of  his  mind  had 
wholly  deprived  him  of  reason.  In  his  ravings 
he  fancied  himself  a  wolf,  and  one  time  stole 
away  from  his  attendants,  and  was  found  in  St 
Martinis  churchyard  digging  a  dead  body  from  a 
grave.  He  was  conveyed  home ;  and  being  minis- 
tered to  by  a  doctor  was  somewhat  soothed,  but 
still  far  from  recovered.  He  fancied  his  own 
shadow  followed  and  haunted  him,  and  he  strove 
to  throttle  it.  He  would  lie  down  and  say  he  was 
studying  the  art  of  patience ;  and  when  his  atten- 
dants, at  the  Cardinal's  desire,  attempted  to  force 
him  up,  he  bade  them  use  him  well,  they  were 
best :  what  he  had  done,  he  said,  he  had  done ;  he 
would  confess  nothing. 

It  was  impossible  to  keep  his  malady  a  secret 
from  the  courtiers,  and  the  Cardinal  found  he  must 
feign  somewhat  to  accoimt  for  the  strange  distrac- 
tion that  had  befallen  his  brother.  There  was  a 
rumour  current  for  many  years,  that  none  of  their 
family  died,  but  there  was  seen  the  shape  of  an 
old  woman,  which,  according  to  tradition,  had 
been  murdered  by  her  nephews  for  her  riches. 
So  the  Cardinal  gave  out  diat  one  night,  as  the 
Prince  his  brother  sat  up  late  at  his  books,  such 
a  figure  had  appeared  to  him;  and  upon  his 
crying  out  for  help,  the  gentlemen  of  his  chamber 
had  found  him  all  in  a  cold  sweat,  and  much 
altered,  both  in  face  and  language ;  and  that  since 
that  apparition  he  had  grown  worse  and  worse, 
and  it  was  much  feared  would  not  live. 

Bosola  had  now  found  his  way  to  Milan,  and 
requested  and  obtained  a  private  audience  of  the 


Cardinal.  The  latter  did  not  wish  him  to  know,, 
by  any  meaofi,  that  he  had  intelligence  of  the 
Duchess's  death ;  for,  though  in  fact  he  had  coun- 
selled it,  the  whole  of  the  engagement  had  seemed 
to  grow  from  Ferdinand.  So,  like  the  hypocrite  he 
was,  he  asked  Bosola  after  his  sister ;  and  said  he 
feared  her  sorrow  must  have  worn  her  out,  and  that 
she  should  now  take  comfort  from  him ;  and  then, 
seeing  Bosola  look  wildly,  he  asked  the  cause, 
and  answered  the  question  himself  by  suggesting  it 
was  the  fortune  of  his  master,  the  Prince,  that 
dejected  him ;  but  he  bade  him  be  of  happy  com* 
fort,  and  promised  he  would  make  his  fortune  if  he 
would  do  one  thing  for  him.  This  one  tiling  was 
to  inquire  out  Antonio,  who,  the  Cardinal  said, 
was  lurking  in  Milan,  and  to  kill  him.  While  he 
lived,  he  said,  his  sifter  could  not  marry,  and  he 
had  thought  of  an  excellent  match  for  her.  Bosola 
promised  he  would  not  freeze  in  the  business,  and 
said  he  wished  to  see  Antonio  above  all  sights  in 
the  world ;  and  received  further  assurances  of  the 
Cardinal's  will  to  promote  his  fortunes, 

Bosola  thought  it  strange  that  the  Cardinal 
seemed  not  to  have  notice  of  the  Duchess's  death ; 
but  he  suspected  it  was  cimning,  and  resolved  to 
follow  his  example  and  somehow  find  out  this 
secret 

It  chanced  that  the  Lad'y  Julia  had  before  seen 
him  at  Malfi,  and  had  taken  a  fancy  to  him ;  and. 
now  seeing  him  at  Milan,  like  an  utterly  abandoned 
woman  as  she  was,  she  scrupled  not  to  make  over- 
tures to  him.  Knowing  how  she  stood  with  the 
Cardinal,  he  eagerly  encouraged  her,  and  they  soon 
became  familiar;  and  he  told  her  tliat  he  had 
observed  the  Cardinal  w^as  grown  wondrous  melan- 
choly, and  that,  as  he  depended  on  him,  he  was 
most  desirous  of  knowing  the  cause,  which  he 
intreated  her  to  demand  of  him,  and  not  to  let  him 
put  her  oflf  with  a  feigned  excuse.  Julia  promised 
to  do  this ;  and,  to  prove  her  sincerity,  concealed 
him  in  a  cabinet,  where  he  could  overhear  all  that 
passed  between  the  Cardinal  and  herself. 

She  had  some  difficulty  in  wheedling  this  secret 
from  the  Cardinal ;  for  she  had  lost  all  hold  upon 
his  affections  or  his  fancy,  and  he  was  weary 
of  her,  and  by  any  means  would  be  quit  of  hen 
She  did,  however,  by  her  pertinacionsneeB,  at 
length  succeed;  but  it  was  a  fatal  succeas  to 
her.  The  Cardinal  told  her  that,  by  his  appoint- 
ment, the  great  Duchess  of  Malfi  and  two  of  her 
young  children,  a  few  nights  since,  were  strangled. 
Julia  was  horror-stricken  at  these  tidings,  which 
were  far  different  from  any  she  had  expected ;  ami, 
remembering  that  Bosola  was  privy  to  their  dis- 
course, she  could  not  help  exclaiming  that  the 
Cardinal  had  undone  himself.  He  asked  her  why ; 
and  she  told  him  it  lay  not  in  her  to  conceal  his 
secret  The  Cardinal,  who  did  not  fully  under- 
stand her  meaning,  tendered  her  a  book,  upon 
which  to  swear  her  to  secrecy.  She  kissed  the 
book ;  and  then  he  told  her,  that  now  she  shonld 
never  utter  it :  her  curiosity  had  undone  her — Bhe 
was  poisoned  with  the  book.  Bosola,  shocked  at 
the  thought  of  being  the  cause  of  this  poor  wretch's 
death,  rushed  in,  in  the  hope  to  save  her.  But 
it  was  too  late.    Julia,  uttenng  the  deqMoring  cry 
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tbi  fAtt  vna  about  to  go  she  knew  not  whither, 
iell  a  corpse. 

Hie  Otfdmal's  first  feeling  was  intense  rage  at 
fining  he  was  betrayed  to  Bosola,  ^om  he 
threatuied  to  tear  to  pieces ;  bat  a  moment's  re- 
iiecdoB  tao^t  him  this  was  an  idle  threat,  and  he 
cooU  J  Bsid  to  Bosola  that  he  knew  him  now  for  his 
fellov-marderer.  He  then  endeavoured  to  work 
upon  bis  avarice,  nrging  him  to  kill  Antonio ;  and 
upon  receiving  Boeola's  renewed  promise  to  that 
effect,  he  introisted  him  with  the  master  key  of  his 
lodgings,  to  show  what  trust  he  planted  in  him;  bid- 
ding him  to  come  to  him  after  midnight,  to  help  to 
remove  the  body  of  Julia  to  her  own  lodging, 
wh>)  he  intended  to  give  out  had  died  of  the 
pU^e. 

Bo3oIa  was  staggered  to  see  the  Cardinal  so 
bear  up  in  blood,  and  seem  so  fearless;  and  he 
sallied  forth  in  search  of  Antonio,  not  indeed  with 
intent  to  fulfil  his  promise  to  the  Cardinal,  but,  if 
possible,  to  put  him  into  safety  from  the  reach  of 
these  crael  biters  that  had  got  some  of  his  blood 
already.  It  might  be  even  that  he  would  join 
vith  him  in  a  revenge  for  the  murder  of  the 
DuchesB,  who  seemed  to  haunt  him  everywhere ; 
•nd  he  bethought  him  that  the  weakest  arm 
WB  strong  enough  that  struck  with  the  sword 
of  jn^ce.  But  events  were  mardiing  rapidly 
onward  to  their  fated  end. 

The  Gffdinal  had  given  orders  that  none,  lapon 
their  lives,  should  have  conference  with  Prince 
Ferdinand  without  his  knowledge;  and  he  told 
tboee  noblemen  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
matching  by  the  sick  Prince,  that  they  should  not 
do  80  that  night,  as  his  Grace  was  very  well  reco- 
Tered.  They  were  not  willing  to  retire  from  their 
dnty;  bat  flie  Cardinal  pressed  them  strongly, 
■e^oring  ^m  that  noise  and  change  of  object 
more  distracted  him,  and  that  he  was  enjoined  by 
^  brother  himself  to  request  their  absence.  They 
jielded  accordingly ;  and  he  made  them  promise 
upon  their  honours  they  would  not  approach  him. 
He  told  them  that  possibly,  to  make  trial  of  their 
ppjmiae,  when  his  brother  was  asleep,  he  might 
I'Jnself  rise  and  feign  some  of  his  brother's  mad 
tricb,  and  cry  out  for  help,  and  feign  himself  in 
danger.  But  they  assured  him  they  would  keep 
taeir  promise ;  and  one  of  them  even  said,  jest- 
i^ly,  he  would  not  come  to  him  even  if  his  throat 
^re  cutting,  now  he  had  protested  against  it. 
Tiie  Cardinal  thankod  them,  and  dismissed  them 
all  to  bed. 

The  reason  why  he  would  not  suffer  them  about 
^  brother  was  because,  at  midnight,  he  might 
^th  b^ter  privacy  carry  Julia's  body  to  her  own 
l*iging.  Left  alone,  he  began  unconsciously  to 
t-ilk  to  himself,  wondering  if  Bosola  would  come 
t^^  d'^  appjintment,  and  saying,  when  he  had 
««nred  his  turn,  he  should  die.  He  little  knew  that 
Bosola  was  at  that  moment  so  near  him,  and  over- 
»ieard  him ;  but  so  it  happened.  The  Cardinal 
paaed  on  with  a  light,  and  the  gallery  in  which 
*^  l»d  parted  from  the  nobles  was  left  in  utter 


ft»)la  stepped  out  into  it ;  and,  expecting  every 
^"^oment,  from  what  he  had  heard,  that  his  life 


would  be  attacked,  he  resolved  to  stand  upon  his 
guard.  He  heard  footsteps.  They  were  those  of 
Antonio,  who  had  been  conducted  to  the  gallery 
by  a  servant  in  his  interest,  having  admitted  him 
into  the  palace,  and  who  was  now  gone  to  fetch  a 
lantern  to  assist  him  towards  the  CardinaUs  cham- 
ber. Bosola,  as  Antonio  approached  him,  taking 
him  either  for  the  Cardinal  or  one  of  his  agents, 
stabbed  him  with  his  sword.  The  servant  at  this 
moncent  returning  with  a  light,  Bosola  discovered 
too  late  what  he  had  done,  and  that  Antonio,  the 
man  he  would  have  served  above  his  own  life, 
was  dying  by  his  hand.  Antonio  learned  from 
him,  what  he  knew  not  till  this  last  moment,  that 
his  wife  and  children  were  murdered.  This  sad 
tidings  seemed  to  reconcile  him  to  his  own  fate^ 
for  he  had  now  no  use  to  put  his  life  to.  He  did 
not  even  ask  the  process  of  their  death ;  but,  breath* 
ing  a  wish  that  his  son  might  fly  the  Courts  of 
princes,  expired.  Bosola,  now  frantic  with  despair, 
desired  the  servant  to  take  up  the  body  and  follow 
him. 

The  Cardinal  was  alone,  reading,  in  his  chamber.^ 
He  was  puzzled  in  a  question  about  hell.    The 
writer  said,  that  in  hell  there  was  one  material 
fire,  and  yet  it  should  not  bum  all  men  alike.  He 
could  not  understand  it.   He  laid  the  book  by.   He 
thought    how  tedious  was  a  guilty  conscience.- 
When  he  looked  into  the  fish-pond  in  his  garden, 
he  fancied  he  saw  a  thing  armed  with  a  rake,  that 
seemed  to  strike  at  him.   This  fancy  now  recurred 
to  him,  and  he  was  brooding  over  it,  when  the 
hangings  moved  aside,  and  Bosola,  bearing  An- 
tonio's corpse,  entered  the  chamber.    He  looked 
ghastly  enough  to  the  Cardinal's  eyes,  and  told 
him  he  was  come  to  kill  him.    The  Cardinal,  terri- 
fied, called  upon  his  guard  for  help.     But  Bosola 
had  taken  care  to  remove  them.     The  Cardinal 
tried  to  bribe  him  with  the  promise  to  divide  liis 
revenues  with  him.  His  prayers  and  proffers  were 
alike  imseasonable  in  the  mood  of  Bosola.     The 
Cardinal  again  called  for  the  watch;  but  no  one 
came.    He  was  heard,  indeed,  by  the  nobles  whom 
he  had  dismissed  from  their  attendance  upon  his 
brother,  but  believing  he  was  carrying  out  what  he 
had  talked  of,  they  stirred  not  to  his  rescue. 
Bosola  showed  him  the  body  of  Antonio,  whom  he 
had  slain  unwittingly,  and  told  him  that  when  he 
killed  his  sister  he  took  from  Justice  her  balance 
and  left  her  nought  but  her  sword ;  and,  weary 
of  waiting  longer,  drew  near  and   stabbed  him. 
The  Cardinal  closed  with  his  adversary,  still  call- 
ing loud  for  help;  the  lights  were  throvMi  over ; 
Bosola  repeated  his  blow.     The  madman,  Ferdi- 
nand, burst  in,  in  the  dark,  armed  with  a  sword, 
and  wounded  the   Cardinal   mortally,  as  he  and 
Bosola  were  struggling  in  the  rushes  on  the  floor. 
In  the  scuffle,  he  gave  Bosola  also  his  death-wound, 
who,  in  his  turn,  hearing  Ferdinand's  voice,  struck 
him  down  with  his  sword,  crying  out,  that  now  his 
revenge  was  perfect ;  that  the  last  part  of  his  life 
had  done  him  best  service.     Ferdinand,  as  his  life 
ebbed  from  him,  seemed  partially  to  recover  his 
senses ;  and  his  last  words  were, "  My  sister !  O  ray 
sister  I  there  is  the  cause  of  it." 

The  nobles  of  the  household,  who  by  this   time 
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were  aroused  by  the  noise,  now  came  in  with  lights, 
and  were  aghast  at  the  scene  before  them.  The 
Duke  and  Antonio  dead — the  Cardinal  and  Bosola 
dying.  The  Cardinal  could  only  tell  them  to  look  to 
his  brother,  for  he  knew  not  that  he  was  no  more, 
and  to  let  himself  be  laid  by  and  never  thought 
of;  and  so  he  died.  Bosola  had  just  breath  left  to 
answer,  when  asked  how  Antonio  came  by  his 
death,  that  it  was  in  a  mist,  he  knew  not  how ; 
such  a  mistake  it  was  as  he  had  often  seen  in  a 
play.     It  might  be  pain,  he  said,  but  no  harm  to 


him  to  die  in  so  good  a  quarrel.  And  so  he  passed 
away  from  the  scene  of  his  crimes. 

And  thus  perished  these  eminent  but  wretched 
brethren,  leaving  no  more  fame  behind  them  tlian 
if  one  were  to  fall  in  a  frost  and  leave  his  print  in 
the  snow ;  which  as  soon  as  the  sun  shines  would 
melt  away,  both  form  and  matter. 

And  the  son  of  Antonio,  the  offspring  of  that 
ill-fated  marriage,  was,  when  he  came  of  age,  esta- 
blished Duke  of  Calabria,  in  right  of  his  mother 
the  unhappy  Duchess  of  Malfi. 


THE     DEAN     OF     BADAJOS. 

TO  SAMUEL  ROGERS,  ESa 
BY    THE    LATE    W.    S.    ROSE,    ESQ. 


Deah  Eogers,  at  yoiu*  hint  I  have  been  fain 

To  versify  this  pithy  tale  of  Spain, 

Perhaps  the  growth  of  a  more  Southern  shore, 

Transplanted  thither  by  invading  Moor ; 

Which,  being  graffed  where  it  has  taken  root, 

Hath  changed  the  form  and  colour  of  the  fruit 

Yet  stringing  rhymes  upon  a  tale  which  flows 

So  neatly  and  so  naturally  in  prose, 

May  seem  to  some  (and  some  who  know  what's  what) 

Akin  to  tying  bladders  to  a  cat : 

Since — ^wind  and  wings  to  boot — ^when  all  is  done. 

She  cannot  fly  so  well  as  she  can  run. 

But  you  (I  find)  are  backed  by  La  Fontaine : 

He  in  a  preface  says,  **  that  stories  gain 

By  being  versed,"  and — what  might  make  me  bold. 

And  them  whose  stories,  like  my  own,  are  old — 

'"  That  stories  gain  by  being  often  told." 

His  word  and  yours  should  justify  my  deed ; 

But,  as  few  now  his  pleasant  pages  read, 

Your  warranty  must  keep  my  bark  afloat ; 

And  victualled  for  short  venture  is  the  boat 


The  Dean  of  Badajos  was  (report  hath  sed) 
A  scholar  and  a  ripe  one,  and  well  read 
In  all  the  arts  and  sciences  which  rank  a 
Man  highest  in  the  schools  of  Salamanca, 
Coimbra  or  Alcala ;  nor  was  to  seek 
In  law  or  logic,  Latin  or  in  Greek : 
In  schoolmen  versed,  in  poets,  epic,  tragic. 
And  comic,  he  knew  everything  but  magic. 
To  lack  such  knowledge  was  a  source  of  pain; 
For  none  (he  deemed)  could  show  that  secret  vein, 
Of  all  the  learned  men  that  lived  in  Spain. 
At  last,  and  when  least  hoped,  within  his  reach, 
He  heard  of  one  that  could  the  science  teach, 
UTio  at  Toledo  lived,  of  little  fame ; 
And  Don  Torribio  was  his  style  and  name. 

Scarce  of  his  name  assured  and  his  abode. 
The  dean  was  on  his  mule  and  on  his  road. 
He  lighting  at  Toledo,  to  a  lone. 
Mean  dwelling  by  his  muleteer  was  shown  : 
And,  as  if  all  was  moulded  on  one  plan, 


Such  as  his  modest  mansion  found  the  man, 
To  whom,  due  congees  made,  he  thus  began  : 
**  I  am  the  Dean  of  Badajos.     Is  none 
In  Seville,  the  Castilles,  or  Arragon — 
Nay,  not  from  Cadiz  to  the  Pyrenees 
(W'hatever  are  his  honours  or  degrees) — 
But  calls  me  Master ;  yet  were  I  by  thee 
Called  scholar,  it  a  higher  praise  would  be. 
Instruct  me  but  in  magic,  I  intreat, 
And  bind  me  to  thy  service,  hands  and  feet." 
Although  he  piqued  himself,  as  he  might  well. 
On  keeping  the  best  company  in  hell, 
Torribio  dwelt  not  (as  my  story  teaches) 
In  candied  courtesies  and  flowery  speedies ; 
But  bluntly  said,  "  he  had  met  such  ill  return 
From  all  that  had  repaired  to  him  to  learn, 
It  was  his  firm  resolve,  that  never  more 
Would  he  reveal  his  prostituted  lore." 
— "  And  has  the  great  Torribio  been  repaid 
In  such  base  coin  ?"  the  Dean  of  Badajos  said, 
And— as  if  such  a  thought  had  fired  his  blood — 
Poured  forth  so  loud,  so  long,  and  large  a  flood 
Of  saws  and  sentences  against  the  crime 
Of  foul  ingratitude,  in  prose  and  rhyme. 
All  on  a  foam  with  honest  hate  and  scorn. 
That,  by  the  furious  torrent  overborne, 
The  sage  confessed,  "  he  could  no  more  repel 
The  advances  of  a  man  who  spoke  so  well : 
He  would  instruct  him;  he  would  be  his  host ;" 
And  from  his  window  cried,  "  Jacintha,  roast 
A  brace  of  partridges"  (this  window  looked 
Upon  the  kitchen  where  Jacintha  cooked : 
His  cook  and  faithful  housekeeper  was  she); 
Adding,  "  the  Dean  of  Badajos  sups  with  me ;" 
Next  touched  his  pupil's  brow,  and  said  (let  not 
The  words  by  thee,  good  reader,  be  forgot), 
" Ortobolan^'Pistrafier,  Oimefgriouf :'' 
Then  of  his  zeal  and  art  gave  present  proof; 
Opened  his  books,  and  with  his  pupil  fell 
To  work  on  sign  and  sigil,  spirit  and  spell. 

Master  and  scholar  little  time  had  read. 
Before  a  knock,  strange  voice,  and  heavy  tread 
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Were  beard :  and  lo !  Jacintha,  and  with  her 
Asqnaty  square  man,  that  seemed  a  messenger ! 
Breathless  he  was^  and  fiery  hot  with  haste, 
Spladied  to  the  eyes,  and  booted  to  the  waist, 
This  Conner  was  postillion  to  my  lord 
Bishop  of  Badajos ;  and  he  brought  word, 
"The  bishop  (who  had  for  a  long  time  been 
Ailing,  and  who  was  uncle  to  the  dean) 
Had  had  an  apoplectic  stroke,  and  lay 
Upon  his  death-bed  when  he  came  away." 
The  dean,  intent  upon  his  long-sought  art. 
Cursed  messenger  and  uncle — but  apart — 
And  gravely  bade  the  man  return ;  "  he  would 
Follow  (he  added)  with  what  haste  he  could :" 
Bat  hardly  was  he  gone  before  the  twain 
Wizard  aiid  dean,  were  at  their  work  again. 

Vainly,  for  lo !  new  messengers !  but  more 
Worth  hearing  were  the  tidings  which  they  bore. 
This  new  arrival  was  a  deputation. 
Sent  by  the  Chapter,  who,  in  convocation. 
Since  the  dean's  uncle,  their  right  reverend  lord, 
Tbe  biahop,  liad  been  called  to  his  reward, 
Had  dioaen  him — ^as  fittest  found — to  keep. 
And  feed  and  fold  his  houseless,  hungry  sheep. 
Upon  this  hint  Torribio  spake :  he  paid 
The  bi^p  a  brief  compliment,  and  said, 
•He  npoa  this  occasion  might  fulfil 
Hia  promises ;  nor  did  he  doubt  his  will. 
He  had  not  yet  informed  him,  he  had  a  son, 
^Tm),  wanting  not  in  mother  wit,  had  none 
For  the  dai^  sciences :  whom  he  had  ceased 
To  press  upon  this  pointy  and  made  a  priest : 
Nor  better  told  his  beads,  nor  said  his  credo, 
In  all  the  many  churches  of  Toledo. 

"Then,  since  his  pupil  could  not  be  at  once 
A  hishop  and  a  dean,  and  must  renounce 
The  l^ser  dignity,  he  woidd  outrun 
His  wishes,  if  he  gave  it  to  his  son." 
Embarrassed  was  the  dean ;  but  cleared  his  eye 
And  cloudy  forehead,  and  thus  made  reply : 
*'  It  grieves  me — grieves  me  greatly  to  refuse 
llie  first  smaU  boon  for  which  TorriMo  sues ; 
Bat  a  rich  cousin,  by  my  kin  well  seen, 
One  that  is  only  fit  to  bo  a  dean, 
And  who  has  promised  I  shall  be  his  heir, 
books  to  my  deanery ;  and,  should  I  dare; 
Withhold  the  prize  for  which  he  hopes,  I  should 
Anger  each  man  and  woman  of  my  blood. 
Bat  a  poor  deanery  in  Estremadura 
ni  fits  his  son,  to  whom  I  would  assure  a 
More  fitting  and  more  profitable  boon. 
And  sorely  this  could  compass  late  or  soon. 
Sooner  or  later,  some  new  prize  must  fall ; 
And,  since  I  must  obey  my  clergy's  caU, 
Follow  me,  I  beseech,  and  you  shall  be 
^'riend,  connciUor,  andaU  in  all  to  me  : 
I^ve  not,  dear  master  ('tis  my  prayer)  half  done 
The  work  you  have  so  happily  begun ; 
^  reckon  on  Aw  gratitude,  who  knows 
The  measure  of  the  mighty  debt  he  owes." 
After  some  pause,  Torribio  gave  consent, 
^  with  him  to  his  see  of  Sadajos  went ; 
^^  as  if  he  had  filled  the  high  vicar's  i 
ne  uw  to  the  archbishop  all  in  all ; 


stall, 


^^Yf  ^y  ^^  conduct  earned,  and  tongue  and  pen, 
Golden  opinions  of  all  sorts  of  men. 

Beneath  the  guidance  of  so  good  a  master. 
The  bishop,  if  more  cautiously,  moved  faster 
In  magic  (for  more  steady  was  his  pace). 
Than  when  he  first  began  to  run  that  race ; 
Learned  study  with  his  duties  to  combine — 
And  shaped  himself,  withal,  so  just  a  line, 
That  throughout  Spain,  in  country,  town,  and  courts 
Fame  of  his  worth  and  wisdom  made  report. 
When  lo  1  into  his  lap— unlocked  for — fell  a 
New  plumb,  the  archbishopric  of  Compostella. 
I  should  want  words  to  tell  how,  at  their  loss. 
Men — ^priests  and  people — mourned  in  Badajos : 
Whose  Canons  (their  last  token  of  respect) 
Besought  their  parting  prelate  to  select 
One  from  among  his  many  friends,  to  be 
His  successor  in  that  afflicted  see. 

The  occasion  was  not  by  Torribio  lost. 
Who  for  his  son  again  besought  the  post, 
And  was  again  refused  the  vacant  place ; 
But  that  with  all  imaginable  grace  * 
"  The  archbishop  felt  such  sorrow,  felt  such  shamey 
At  so  postponing  his  preceptor's  claim : 
But  could  he  a  yet  older  claim  withstand? 
That  of  Don  Ferdinand  de  Lara,  grand 
Constable  of  Castillo :  for  service  done, 
He  sought  the  windfall  for  a  natural  son. 
Bound  to  this  lord  "  (though  visible  relation 
Was  non^  between  them)  "  by  old  obligation, 
He  paid  a  debt ;  and  hence  might  be  inferred. 
How  well  with  all  he  kept  his  plighted  word*" 
This  fact,  however  it  might  make  him  grieve, 
Torribio  had  the  goodness  to  believe ; 
At  his  rare  fortune  that  had  gained  the  good. 
Which  he  had  lost,  rejoiced  as  best  he  could ; 
And,  as  before  at  Badajos,  went  to  dwell  at 
His  see  of  Compostella  with  the  prelate. 

So  little  there  those  two  were  to  remain. 
That  the  remove  was  hardly  worth  their  pain. 
Soon  the  archbishop  to  a  better  home 
Was  summoned  by  a  chamberlain  from  Rome, 
With  scarlet  hat  and  brief :  "  the  holy  father 
(That  brief  declared  in  full)  desired  to  gather 
Wisdom  and  knowledge  from  his  mouth,  whose 

name 
Was  noised  through  Christendom  by  clamorous 

fame; 
And  left  him  power  again  to  appoint — that  lesser 
Might  be  his  Church's  sorrow — his  successor." 
Torribio  was  not  with  his  reverend  chief 
When  the  pope's  chamberlain  brought  hat  and 

brief. 
He  to  Toledo  for  some  days  had  gone. 
It  chanced,  upon  a  visit  to  his  son, 
WTio  (for  his  course  had  been  more  slow  than  sure) 
Was  living  there  upon  a  paltry  cure ; 
But,  being  now  returned,  was  spared  the  pain 
Of  suing  for  the  vacant  see  in  vain. 
Him  the  archprelate  went  to  meet ;  he  prest 
With  open  arms  Torribio  to  his  breast ; 
And  cried,   "You  have  heard  good  news,  now 

hear  the  best* 
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Now  have  I  two  to  tell,  instead  of  one : 

I  have  been  made  a  cardinal ;  and  your  son 

A  cardinal  as  well  shall  briefly  be, 

Or  1  have  no  credit  with  the  holy  see. 

I  had  predestined  him  my  vacant  throne : 

But — mark  his  evil  fortune,  nay,  my  own — 

My  mother,  left  at  Badajos,  when  w^e 

Were  called  to  Compostella,  wrote  to  me, 

While  you,  dear  sir,  were  to  Toledo  gone, 

Unless  my  mitre  was  bestowed  on  Don 

Pahlos  de  SaUtzdtr^  her  ancient  friend 

And  her  confessor ^  it  would  he  her  end  ; 

And  such,  I  well  believe,  would  be  the  case. 

Now  put  yourself,  dear  master,  in  my  place : 

Say,  would  you  kill  your  mother?"  and  he  sighed. 

Not  of  a  kind  to  counsel  matricide, 

Torribio  was,  in  truth  or  in  appearance. 

Content,  nor  cursed  the  beldam's  interference. 

But — would  you  sift  the  story — she  whose  will 

The  pious  son  pretended  to  fulfil, 

This  earnest  advocate,  was  old,  and  fat. 

And  foolish,  seeing  but  her  maid  and  cat ; 

And,  as  on  all  sides  it  was  said  (Heaven  bless  her), 

Bjiew  not  the  very  name  of  her  confessor. 

Was  it  not  rather  at  the  instigation 

Of  a  Qallician  lady,  a  relation 

Of  this. Don  Pablos,  it  was  brought  about, 

A  hospitable  widow  and  devout  ? 

Thus  much  is  sure :  the  prelate  nsed  to  vaunt 

This  pious  woman's  wine  of  Alicant, 

Called  her  unfailing  flask  "  the  widow's  cruise," 

And  often  blessed  her  ollas  and  ragouts. 

However  this  might  be,  in  friendly  sort 
Master  and  pupil  sought  tiie  papal  court. 
Wherein  as  well  the  cardinal  was  seen. 
As  everywhere  he  heretofore  had  been : 
As  popular  with  priest  as  pope,  a  vote,  a 
Word  from  his  lips,  sufficed  to  rule  the  rota. 
While  thus  acknowledged  pope  and  priesthood's 

guide. 
Yea,  in  his  height  of  fame  the  pontiff  died. 
And,  lo !  unanimous  the  conclave  were 
In  calling  him  to  fill  Sir  Peter's  chair. 
The  holy  father  solemnly  proclaimed, 
A  private  audience  Don  Torribio  claimed  ; 
And  wept  for  pleasure  while  he  kissed  his  feet, 
Who  filled  so  worthily  the  sacred  seat. 
He  then  to  faithful  services  referred, 
And  to  the  pope  recalled  his  plighted  word  : 


Scarce  hinted  at  the  hat  he  had  laid  down, 
When  he  exchanged  it  for  the  tri{de  crown, 
But  limited  his  suit  to  one  short  prayer : 
"  Would  he  now  make  his  helpless  son  his  care? 
He  woidd  be  well  contented  with  possessing 
The  means  of  life,  if  sweetened  with  hb  Uesaiiig. 
He  on  his  part  renounced  each  brighter  vision, 
And  sought  but  for  his  needs  such  small  proviuon 
As  might  supply  (enough  would  be  a  feast) 
The  wants  of  a  philosopher  and  priest" 
MeanwhUe  to  him,  that  deemed  he'd  gained  liis 

scope. 
And  knew  enough  of  magic  for  a  pope. 
And  now  could  ill  frequent  the  Sabbath  revek 
Of  witches  with  hobgoblins,  ghosts  and  devils, 
His  friend  Torribio  had  become  a  thorn 
In  the  flesh,  a  thing  no  longer  to  be  borne : 
The  holy  £Either  took  his  line,  and  stout 
In  the  resolve  forthwith  to  pluck  it  out, 
Eyed  the  magician  with  a  mien  severe, 
And  to  his  suppliant  cried,  ''  I  grieve  to  hear 
You,  under  false  pretences  of  appliance 
To  hidden  studies  and  mysterious  science, 
Dabble  with  spell,  and  deal  with  demon— crimee 
The  Christian  Church  haUi  punished  in  all  times. 
It  would  much  irk  me  to  pronounce  your  doom; 
But,  if  you  four  days  hence  are  found  in  Rome, 
Beware  the  secular  arm,  lest  you  expire. 
As  well  your  sins  deserve,  in  penal  fire." 
He  ended  frowning ;  but^  unmoved  in  look, 
Torribio  heard  the  threat ;  and  simply  spoke 
Anew  the  three  inysterious  words  reversed, 
(Words  not  to  be  forgot)  by  him  rehearsed 
When  he  received  the  dean  beneath  his  root— 
Ortoloban,  PistraJUr,  Omaariouf: 
And  called  aloud  (as  he  whilere  had  done) 
From  the  open  window,  "  You  need  dress  but  one 
Partridge,  Jacintha ;  for  my  friend,  the  dean, 
Does  not  sup  with  me."     TTien  evanished  dean 
The  scholar's  vision :  on  the  clock  he  cast 
His  eyes,  and  saw  but  one  short  hour  had  past, 
Since,  with  intent  to  study  magic  lore. 
He  had  first  darkened  Don  Torribio's  door: 
An  hour  which  seemed  to  fill  his  every  wish  up— 
That  made  him  from  a  simple  dean  a  bishop, 
Bishop,  archbishop,  cardinal  and  pope ; 
Yet  all  was  but  a  bubble  blown  from  soap: 
He  in  that  hour  had  stirred  not  fi'om  his  stool, 
And  that  short  hour  had  stamped  him  knave  and 

fool. 
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The  b«ieged  stUl  continued  to  hold  out;  and 
tlwugh  weakened  by  constant  watching  and  their 
untiring  defence  of  the  castle,  and  disheartened  by 
some  desertions,  they  resolved  to  defy  their  enemies 
to  the  last     L«nbert,  in  the  letter  which  he  had 
cauBed  to  be  thrown  over  the  walls,  bore  testimony 
to  the  gallantry  of  the  Royalists,  telling  them  that 
he  knew  they  were  gallant  men,  and  was  desirous 
of  preserving  as  many  of  them  as  he  could ;  but 
his  hands  were  bound,  and  he  was  compelled  to 
except  six  of  them  whose  lives  he  could  not  save. 
Their  names  could  not  be  disclosed  until  the  treaty 
waa  signed  by  the  Governor ;  the  rest  should  have 
permission  to  return  to  their  homes  in  safety,  and 
he  would  obtain  for  them  an  easy  composition  for 
their  delinquency.    The  letter  was  conveyed  to 
Morrice,  who  forthwith  summoned  a  council.  After 
some  deliberation  on  its  contents,  the  Cavaliers 
resolved  not  to  deliver  up  any  person  without  the 
consent  of  the  G^ovemor ;  and  a  reply  to  Lambert 
was  accordingly  prepared,  in  which  they  stated 
that  they  were  sensible  of  his  kindness  and  civility, 
but  were  bound  in  honour  to  reject  his  offer,  and 
wonld  never  be  guilty  of  so  base  a  thing  as  to 
deliver  up  their  companions.     Paulden  states  that 
the  garrison,  originally  comprising  five  hundred 
men,  had  by  this  time  been  rednced  to  one  hun- 
dred and  forty;  many  of  those  who  were  now 
witiiin  the  walls  being  unfit  for  active  duty.   "  The 
Governor,"  he  says,  "sent  six  officers  out  of  the 
CMtle  to  treat  with  the  same  number  named  by 
Major-Oeneral  Lambert    Of  our  number  I  was 
one.    When  we  met  we  told  them  we  came  to 
capitulate  about  the  surrender  of  the*  castle,  but 
they  eould  not  expect  that  we  would  deliver  our- 
eelvea  up  to  execution ;  upon  which  Colonel  Bright, 
the  first  of  the  commissioners,  told  us  that  he  had 
authority  from  Major-Gkneral  Lambert  to  engage 
that  none  of  us  that  treated  should  be  any  of  the 
excepted  persons.     We  told  him  that  perhaps  the 
Governor  might  be  one  of  them ;  he  answered  that 
he  did  believe  the  Major-Qeneral  did  not  so  much 
look  upon  the  GK)vemor  as  some  that  had  betrayed 
the  castle  to  us  when  it  was  taken.     So  we  parted 
for  that  time  without  concluding  anything."     On 
the  return  of  the  deputation  to  the  castle,  the 
Governor  was  made  acquainted  with  all  that  had 
pttsed,  some  of  them  telling  him  that  Bright  had 
engaged  that  he  should  not  be  one  of  the  excepted, 
an  aasertion  the  truth  of  which  Morrice  seemed  to 
doaht;  for  Paulden  says,  **The  Govenior  asked  me 
what  I  thought  of  it.  I  plainly  told  him  I  thought 
he  was  intended  to  be  one,  and  repeated  to  him 
Ae  very  words  that  Colonel  Bright  had  spoke, 
which  made  me  suspect  he  would  be  excepted, 
Wanse  he  had  not  engaged  that  the  Governor 
should  not  be,  but  left  it  ambiguous.    Then  one  of 
our  commissioners  told  him  that  Lieutenant-Colonel 
CJrooke  had  assured  him  that  our  Governor  was 
none  of  the  excepted ;  upon  which  he  resolved  we 
^wJtdd  go  out  and  conclude,  saying  generously,  that 


if  he  was  excepted  he  would  take  his  fortune,  and 
would  not  have  so  many  worthy  gentlemen  perish 
for  his  sake." 

It  is  very  clear  from  this  statement  that  some  of 
the  Cavaliers,  urged  by  their  desperate  state,  would 
have  sacrificed  Morrice,  and  surrendered  the  place. 
Paulden  continues :  "  Upon  this,  I  desired  the 
Governor  to  send  somebody  else  in  my  place,  for 
I  had  promised  solemnly  I  would  never  consent  to 
deliver  him  up ;  so  they  went  out  and  concluded, 
and  signed  the  articles,  and  after  signing  of  them 
they  brought  to  us  in  the  castle  the  names  of  the 
excepted  persons,  whereof  the  governor  was  the 
first."  The  names  of  the  excepted  have  already 
been  given.  Death  had  removed  Captain  W^illiam 
Paulden,  who  was  carried  off  by  a  fever  soon  after 
his  gallant  attempt  to  capture  Rainsborough.  The 
following  letter  is  from  Colonel  Bright  The  des- 
patch of  ten  troops  of  horse  into  Leicestershire  to 
remain  on  free  quarter,  shows  that  the  surrender 
of  the  castle  was  now  considered  inevitable  by  the 
Roundheads,  while  it  exhibits  the  state  of  that 
county  at  this  period. 

COLONEL  BRIOHT  TO  CAPTAIN  ADAM  BATNES. 

**  Capt.  Baynes, — ^Yours  I  received,  and  thank- 
fully acknowledge  your  respects  and  care  in  the 
procuring  equal  encouragement  for  my  regiment 
with  others ;  and  except  you  be  pleased  to  take 
the  trouble  in  getting  the  101 2h.  10s.  charged 
upon  Herefordshire,  I  shall  have  little  fruits  of  that 
assignment  You  may  put  my  hand  to  the  warrant 
I  have  acquainted  Colo.  Maulyverer,  who  desires 
you  to  do  the  like  to  his.  If  you  could  procure 
me  a  bill  of  Exchange  to  receive  101 21i.  lOs.  of 
Mr.  Beale  of  York,  it  would  be  a  special  favour, 
of  which  you  put  me  in  hopes.  We  have  sent  ten 
troops  of  horse  into  Leicestershire,  there  to  remain 
upon  free  quarter  till  the  warrants  be  satisfied. 
This  day  one  of  the  Castillians  brought  a  letter 
from  the  General  to  the  Major-General,  the  sub- 
stance whereof  for  ...  .  which  were  granted  the 
Commissioners  named  on  our  part ;  but  it  being 
so  near  night  we  cannot  expect  their  return  till 
to-morrow.  This  is  all  the  progress  that  is  made, 
to-morrow  will  produce  more.  I  wholly  rely  upon 
your  endeavours  for  your  monies  from  Hereford- 
shire :  shall  say  no  more  but  that  I  am 

"  Yor.  real  friend  and  servt, 

"  J.  Bright. 

«3J/tfrcA,1648. 

"Your  trouble  is  desired  in  the  delivery  of  the 
enclosed  according  to  direction:  I  am  ignorant 
where  he  lodgeth." 

Another  letter  from  Margetts,  a  fortnight  later, 
shows  that  the  articles  of  the  treaty  are  not  settled. 
The  delivering  up  of  Morrice  and  the  other  ex- 
cepted persons  is  a  sine  qua  non  with  the  Major - 
General. 
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THOMAS  HARGETT8  TO  CAPTAIN  ADAM  BATNEB. 

"  Sr. — I  received  yours  by  Colonel  Lilbume*s 
man,  and  also  yours  by  the  last  post  Yonrs  to 
the  Council  we  read,  and  considered  and  appointed 
Lt  Col.  Carter  and  Ma.  Smithson  to  return  our 
present  to  you  thereupon.  Those  you  mentioned 
to  the  Major  Generall  which  should  have  been 
imparted  to  the  Council  never  were ;  for  I  Bpake  to 
the  Ma.  General  of  it  last  night,  and  he  tells  me 
that  he  remembers  not  that  he  ever  received  any 
such  thing ;  but  I  perceive  j^ou  mistook  in  your 
direction,  for  you  directed  the  Ma.  GeneraVs  letter 
to  Colonel  Bright,  and  his  to  the  Ma.  General ;  so 
that  it  never  came  to  light  (as  I  conceive  little  of 
that  nature  will  through  those  hands).  I  cleared 
you  on  the  point  of  carelessness  in  your  agitation 
before  the  officers,  and  in  it  they  were  satisfied. 
We  are  just  now  going  to  treat  with  the  Castil- 
lians,  and  this  day  (I  think)  we  shall  either  agree 
or  break  off  the  Treaty.  Therefore  I  can  add  no 
more,  but  the  great  sense  I  have  of  those  many 
bonds  of  engagement  you  are  pleased  to  lay  upon 
him  who  is,  "  Sr., 

"  Yor.  most  affectionately  to  serve  you, 

"  Thos.  Marobttb. 

"Pon/.,  17  Jlfor.,  1648." 

The  next  letter  is  from  Colonel  Lilbume,  whose 
feelings  towards  the  garrison  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  of  his  name  appearing  among  the  signa- 
tures to  the  death-warrant  of  the  King.  It  an- 
nounces the  news  of  the  surrender  of  the  castle, 
incidentally  mentions  the  horse-racing  at  Clifford 
Moor,  the  wish  of  the  Roundheads  to  raze  the 
castle  of  Pomfret,  and  the  quartering  of  the  troops 
in  distant  counties. 

COLONEL  ROBERT  ULBURNE  TO  CAPT.  ADAH  BAYNES. 

"  Sr., — I  give  you  very  kind  thanks  for  your 
letter  by  this  post,  and  your  readiness  to  accom- 
modate the  gentlemen  (my  friends)  with  the 
money ;  but  I  have  one  suite  more  unto  you  (which 
I  hope  Mr.  Beale  nor  Mr.  Goldsmith  will  think 
much  at),  and  that  is  to  desire  you  to  pay  unto  Mr. 
Jacob  Towley,  at  the  Golden  Leg,  Cheapside, 
London,  one  hundred  pounds  for  my  use  and  to 
charge  it  upon  me  here,  for  I  am  shortly  to  return, 
and  know  not  how  to  be  supplied  with  money  un- 
less you  help  me  to  this  return,  which  I  hope,  if 
possible,  you  will  do  it  for  me,  and  let  me  receive 
two  words  from  you  by  the  next  Mr.  Margetts 
being  come  up  with  the  news  of  surrender  of  this 
castle  will  (I  know)  acquaint  you  more  fully  with 
particulars  than  I  can  write,  that  I  shall  not  need 
to  trouble  you  with  repetitions,  nor  would  I  wil- 
lingly be  the  relater  of  the  bad  success  your  horse 
had  at  Clifford  Moor.  The  chief  news  is  now  that 
the  grand  jury  at  York,  the  judge,  and  committee, 
and  all  most  all  this  country,  are  about  petitioning 
to  get  this  castle  pulled  down.  Our  forces  are  sent 
several  ways  to  quarter;  viz.:  Major  GeneralFs, 
part  to  Lincolnshire  part  to  Darbysliire,  and  I 
think  your  troop  is  one  that  goes  to  the  latter; 
my  regiment,  part  in  Rutlandshire  and  part  in 
Leicestershire,  and  my  major  about  Newark;  Col. 
Rookeby,  part  in  Darbyshire,  three  troops  in  Leices- 


tershire, and  two  in  Lancashire;  Ool.  Brighr^ 
regiment  about  Chesterfield  and  Rotherham,  Col. 
Fairfax  in  the  West  Riding,  Col.  Mauleverar  in 
Nottinghamshire,  Col.  Wastall's  in  the  North 
Riding,  and  the  loose  companies  in  the  Ea£t 
Riding,  and  one  troop  there,  and  one  about  Don- 
caster,  and  one  in  Cleveland.  This  is  all  at  pre- 
sent from 

"  Your  very  assured  friend  and  servant, 

"  Rob.  Lilburne, 

"  Pontef,2AthMar.,  1648. 
"  Capt.  Bayncs." 

We  must  here  again  have  recourse  to  our  narra- 
tive. We  are  told  that  on  the  names  of  the  ex- 
cepted persons  being  announced  to  the  garrison,, 
they  were  deeply  affected.  The  deputation  was 
again  charged  to  meet  and  confer  with  the  Round- 
head commissioners,  and  Lambert  was  intreated  to 
allow  them  six  days,  during  which  Morrice  and 
his  companions  in  distress  might  try  and  effect 
their  escape,  aided  by  the  garrison.  Lambert  con- 
sented to  this  proposal,  "  provided  the  rest  would 
surrender  at  the  expiration  of  that  time  and  engage 
never  again  to  advise  or  take  up  arms  against  the 
Parliament."     These  terms  were  agreed  to. 

The  next  day  the  garrison  made  two  or  three 
demonstrations  as  if  for  a  sally,  but  retired  each 
time  without  any  attempt.  On  the  morrow  they 
again  prepared  themselves ;  and  this  time,  although 
the  Roundheads  were  relieving  guard,  and  their 
numbers  consequently  doubled,  they  charged  with 
such  resolution  that  Morrice  and  Blackbume  broke 
through  them,  and  dashed  across  the  country  un- 
scathed. The  other  four  retreated  with  their 
friends  into  the  castle. 

On  the  night  of  the  fourth  day  the  besiegetl 
made,  a  third  sally ;  but  their  enemies,  warned  by 
experience,  were  too  well  prepared  for  them ;  they 
were  beaten  back,  and  Ensign  Smith,  one  of  the 
excepted  persons,  fell ;  but  his  body  was  home  off 
by  his  friends,  and  buried  in  the  chapel  of  Saint 
Clement 

The  garrison  now  began  to  deliberate  on  some 
plan  for  the  safety  of  the  remaining  three  excepted 
men.  They  found  that  force  would  be  of  no  avail, 
and  therefore  hoped  to  effect  by  artifice  what  could 
not  be  achieved  by  daring.  Many  parts  of  the  vast 
castle  were  in  ruins,  owing  to  the  sieges  it  had 
sustained ;  and  a  place  was  found  where  Austwick, 
Ashby,  and  Floyd  were  hidden,  walled  up,  and 
furnished  with  a  month's  provisions.  **  They  hid 
themselves,"  says  Paulden,  "in  a  private  sally- 
port (which  we  had  covered,  designing  to  take  the 
castle  again  by  it  when  there  should  happen  a  fair 
opportunity).  Hence  they  made  their  escape  the 
next  night  after  the  castle  was  surrendered,  and 
all  lived  till  after  the  King's  return."  On  the 
morning  of  the  24th  of  March,  1648-9,  a  shout 
was  heard  from  the  garrison ;  and  soon  after  word 
was  sent  to  the  Major-General  that  the  remaining 
three  exempted  persons  had  effected  their  escape, 
and  that  the  Cavaliers  were  prepared  to  surrender 
the  next  day. 

Lambert  evidently  doubted  this  tale ;  and  on  the 
morrow,  when  the  garrison  surrendered,  and  the 
Royalists  defiled  before  him,  narrowly  examined 
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cadi  individoAl,  bat,  satisfied  that  those  he  sought 
were  not  among  them,  he  treated  them  with  much 
eoDsideration,  and  affected  not  to  be  displeased 
**  that  the  brave  soldiers  had  happily  escaped." 

There  were  fonnd  in  the  castle  forty  ban'els  of 
powder,  but  the  besieged  were  evidently  not  so 
well  provided  with  shot  They  had  provisions, 
however,  for  two  months. 

The  committee  at  York,  rejoiced  at  the  reduc- 
tion of  Pomfret,  sent  letters  to  the  Parliament 
intreating  that  this  and  other  castles  in  the  county 
might  be  demolished.  On  receipt  of  these  letters 
the  House  ordered  and  resolved,  "  That  300^.  per 
tnnum,  out  of  the  demesnes  of  Pomfret,  be  settled 
on  Mtyor-Gcneral  Lambert  and  his  heirs  for  ever, 
in  respect  of  his  many  great  and  eminent  services 
performed,  with  much  care,  courage,  and  fidelity 
by  the  said  Major-General  in  the  northern  parts, 
as  well  against  the  Scots'  army  the  last  summer 
u  against  the  forces  of  Sir  Marmaduke  Langdale 
and  others,  and  in  reducing  the  castle  of  Pontefract, 
b^n^  the  last  garrison  in  England  that  held  out 
against  the  Parliament;  and  in  respect  of  his 
extraordinary  charge  therein,  he  not  having  been 
allowed  any  pay  as  Major-General.  Ordered  that 
this  vote  be  sent  with  a  letter  of  thanks  and  re- 
spect from  the  House,  and  that  Mr.  Chaloner 
prepare  it*' 

It  was  also  ordered  that  the  castle  of  Pomfret 
he  at  once  dismantled,  and  rendered  untenable  for 
the  future.  The  following  letters  to  Captain  Baynes 
are  from  the  Major-General.  The  first,  which  is 
without  date,  expresses  his  satisfaction  at  the  decree 
of  Parliament : — 

"  Sir, — ^I  am  glad  to  hear  that  Pontefract  Castle 
is  to  be  demolished.  I  beseech  you  make  it  your 
business  to  expedite  that  work,  and,  if  possible, 
procure  the  votes  and  orders  to  them  that  are  to 
see  it  done  to  be  sent  down  by  the  next  post.  I 
pray  you  advise  with  the  Judge  Advocate  therein, 
^d  neglect  no  time  to  expedite  it  (as  well  you 
know)  very  much  concerns  the  quiet  of  these  parts. 
I  have  no  more  for  the  present,  but  remain 
"  Your  assured  loving  friend, 

**  J.  Lambert." 

The  next,  written  in  all  probability  a  few  days 
afterwards,  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  the  order 
of  the  House  for  the  demolition  of  the  castle : — 

**  Sia, — I  have  received  yours  (for  which  I  give 
you  thanks),  and  also  the  order  for  demolishing  of 
Pontefract  Castle,  and  have  great  assurance  of  the 
effectual  and  speedy  demolishing  thereof;  all  men 
declaring  much  frceness  for  the  effecting  thereof. 
Upon  Monday  next  the  workmen  begin,  and,  first, 
^ey  are  to  take  down  the  great  tower.  Sir,  I 
doire  you  to  continue  your  intelligence  :  which  is 
all  at  present  from 

**  Your  assured  friend  to  serve  you, 

"J.  Lambert. 

"4^7,1649." 

A  third,  bearing  the  same  date,  refero  to  a  former 
«tter  which  is,  unfortunately,  not  in  our  collection, 
^  expresses  some  disappointment  at  the  amount 
<if  the  spoil  to  be  acquired : — 


MAJOR   GENERAL   LAMBERT  TO   CAPTAIK  JOITN 

BAYNES. 

"  Sir, — I  wrote  to  you  a  large  letter  tlie  last 
week  concerning  business ;  but  not  being  rightly 
directed  it  was  returned  to  me  again  this  week,, 
which  I  have  here  enclosed  sent  you,  and  give  you 
thanks  for  your  care  and  pains  in  my  business.  I 
have  made  inquiries  into  the  Queen's  Revenues 
about  Pontefract,  and  find  it  to  be  a  very  distracted 
thing,  there  being  very  little  demaine  land;  but 
so  much  as  is  I  intend  to  get  surveyed,  and  to 
bring  the  particulars  thereof  with  me  when  I  come 
up,  which  I  intend  to  do  very  shortly.  I  also 
purpose  to  make  inquiry  of  some  other  demaine 
lands  belonging  to  die  same  revenue  here  in  the 
north,  that  it  may  be,  with  convenience,  the  want 
of  the  other  may  be  supplied. 

"  I  desire  you  to  advise  with  my  friends  above* 
And  if  you  have  so  much  time,  to  return  me  an 
answer  by  the  next  post :  which  is  all  at  present 
from  "  Yr.  assured  friend, 

"J.  Lambert. 

*'j^prinke7tA,  1649." 

Another  letter  from  Margetts  completes  our 
series.  It  speaks  of  the  approaching  trial  of 
Morrice  and  £lackbume,  who,  about  a  fortnight 
after  tbeir  escape  from  Pomfret,  were  seized  in 
Lancashire,  while  inquiring  for  an  outward-bound 
ship.  They  were  immediately  conveyed  to  York 
and  secured  in  the  castle. 

THOMAS   MARGETTS   TO  CAPTAIN  ADAM   BAYNES. 

"Sr. — Since  my  last,  dated  on  Saturday,  at 
York,  I  understand  by  Colonel  Rokeby  that  the 
991i.  lis.  charged  for  me  upon  Norfolk  isanover* 
charge,  as  well  as  another  sum  charged  for  him ; 
and  the  Marshalls  of  the  Noilh  with  the  Norfolk 
Committee  either  have  or  are  about  to  make  appear 
to  the  committee  for  the  army,  so  that  that  money 
is  not  likely  to  bo  received  there  but  to  be  charged 
somewhere.  You  may  please  to  remember  that 
991i.  lis.  is  part  of  the  money  I  received  fron> 
Coll.  Rokeby  at  Bedford,  and  which  he  is  to  receive 
again ;  therefore  I  earnestly  desire  that  upon  the 
discharge  mine  may  be  charged  with  his. 

"I  pray  remember  the  business  of  Lieutenant 
Wrench,  and  get  a  Commission  for  his  Trial  either 
here  or  by  the  Council  of  War,  that  he  may  have 
justice  and  his  enemies  may  not  be  his  judges. 
Understanding  since  my  coming  hither  that  a  Com- 
mission was  sent  to  Ma.  Genl.  Lambert  at  his  last 
going  to  London  for  the  trying  of  Morris,  I  desire 
you  will  please  to  move  the  Ma.  General  to 
authorise  and  appoint  some  fit  persons  here  to 
meet  and  consult  about  the  preparing  of  a  charge 
and  examination  of  witnesses  in  order  to  his  Trial 
against  his  running  down,  and  to  give  order  for  his 
sending  for  to  that  purpose  if  he  so  think  fit  And 
if  so,  I  humbly  offer  that  Major  Cotterell  may  be 
one.  Desiring  you  to  present  my  most  humblo 
sersdces  to  the  Major-General, 

"  I  remain,  Sr., 

"  Your  most  affectionate  friend  to  serve  you, 

*'  Thos.  Margetts. 

"  PonM.  19  Jany.  1649." 
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We  are  not  informed  of  the  delinquency  of  the 
Lieutenant  Wrench  here  mentioned;  but  among 
the  papers  now  before  us  is  one  from  this  indi- 
vidual of  a  later  date,  addressed  to  Captain  Adam 
Baynes,  thanking  him  for  his  attention  to  sundry 
commissions,  and  offering  an  exchange  of  courte- 
sies, stating  that  he  has  "  now  left  tlie  army  and 
become  a  countryman."  The  reader  will  not  marvel 
at  the  anxiety  of  Margetts  that  Wrench's  enemies 
"  may  not  be  his  judges,"  while  he  suggests  that 
Major  Cotterell,  doubtless  a  relative  of  the  Round- 
head Qt>vernor  of  Pomfret,  may  be  one  of  the 
witnesses  against  Morrice. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Roundheads  proceeded  with 
the  demolition  of  a  fortress  long  renowned  in  our 
English  annals  ;  and,  in  a  short  period,  little  was 
left  to  tell  of  its  former  vastness.  Among  the 
papers  of  the  Fairfax  family  preserved  at  Denton 
was  an  account  of  the  sums  paid  for  the  work  of 
destruction,  as  well  as  those  realised  by  the  sale  of 
materials.  There  was — **  the  Round  Tower,  "  the 
Barbarcan  Wall,"  "the  earthen  mount  called 
Nevill's  Mount."  **  the  King's  Tower,"  •'  the  Queen's 
Tower,"  "  the  Gascoynge  Tower,"  "  the  Great  Kit- 
chen," "  Great  Hall,"  and  many  other  divisions, 
all  attesting  its  ancient  grandeur.  The  lead  alone 
Bold  for  upwards  of  1,600/.,  a  very  large  sum  in 
those  days. 

Morrice  and  Bisckbume  were  brought  to  trial  at 
the  York  assizes,  before  Judges  Thorp  and  Pulles- 
ton,  for  levying  war  against  the  Parliament  They 
took  exceptions  against  the  jury,  and  pleaded  the 
statute  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  which  indemnifies 
'every  man  who  takes  up  arms  in  defence  of  his 
Sovereign.  It  appeared  that  they  had  no  com- 
mission from  the  King.  Morrice  pleaded  that  he 
had  received  one  from  the  Prince  of  Wales ;  when 
the  judges  told  him  that  the  Prince  was  a  subject 
like  himself,  and,  if  apprehended,  would  be  tried 
«8  he  was.  After  a  tedious  trial,  they  were  found 
guilty,  and  sentence  of  death  passed  upon  them. 
Colonel  Bethel  endeavoured  to  procure  a  reprieve, 
And  Avrote  to  Fairfax  with  that  view ;  but  the  death 
of  Rainsborough  was  urged :  and  as  it  was  then, 
and  for  a  long  time  afterwards,  firmlv  believed 
that  the  Royalists  were  despatched  by  IVIorrice  to 
murder  that  individual,  the  sentence  was  confirmed ; 
and  on  the  23rd  of  August,  1G49,  Morrice  and 
Blackbume  were  hung  at  Tyburn,  near  York.  They 


met  their  fate  with  great  fortitude,  proclaiming 
their  loyalty  with  their  last  breath.  On  the  night 
of  the  20th  of  August  they  made  an  attempt  to 
escape  from  their  prison.  Morrice,  by  means  of  a 
rope,  had  lowered  himself  from  the  wall ;  but  hia 
companion,  less  fortunate,  fell,  and  broke  his  leg. 
Morrice  generously  refused  to  quit  his  friend,  and 
they  were  both  retaken. 

The  postscript  of  a  letter  from  Cornet  John 
Baynes,  dated  York,  Aug.  21,  1649,  informs  hia 
cousin  that  "Morris  and  Blackbume  were  near 
escaping  last  night:  they  had  got  over  the  caatle 
wall,  but  were  taken  ere  they  got  over  the  moat 
To-morrow  they  are  to  be  executed,  with  about 
thirty  other  prisoners."  Another  letter,  fiill  of 
business  details,  dated  the  25th  of  August,  has  the 
following  words  in  a  postscript : — "  Morris  and 
Blackbume  executed  on  Thursday  last" 

Austwick,  Ashby,  and  Floyd,  who  quitted  their 
place  of  concealment  the  night  aflter  the  surrender 
of  the  castle,  made  their  escape,  and  lived  to  see 
the  Restoration.  Captain  Thomas  Paulden  tells 
us  that  he  followed  the  fortunes  of  the  exiled 
Prince,  by  whom  he  was  on  several  occasions  sent 
to  England  on  secret  service.  On  one  of  them  he 
was  apprehended,  and  brought  before  Cromwell ; 
but  denying  his  name,  they  could  get  nothing 
from  him.  He  was,  however,  sent  to  the  Gate 
House,  whence  he  escaped  with  his  friend,  Cowper, 
by  throwing  pepper  in  the  keeper's  eyes.  "  I  went 
beyond  sea,"  he  continues;  "and  upon  King  Charles 
the  Second's  Restoration  returned  into  England,  ac- 
companied with  my  old  companion,  Loyalty,  and  with 
the  usual  companion  of  that,  Poverty.  The  first 
never  quitted  me;  the  other,  by  the  favour  and 
bounty  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  was  made 
tolerable."  In  1702,  being  then  in  the  78th  year 
of  his  age,  having  survived  most  of  his  friends,  and 
all  who  had  taken  part  in  the  transactions  here 
narrated,  he  wrote  his  account  of  the  capture  of 
the  castle,  and  the  attempt  to  carry  o£F  Rains- 
borough,  which,  in  1711,  was  reprinted,  for  the 
benefit  of  his  widow.  Oldmixon  either  never  saw 
this  tract,  or  doubted  the  truth  of  it ;  for  in  his 
"  History  of  the  Stuartfl,"  printed  some  years  after- 
wards, he  insists  that  the  death  of  Rainsborough 
was  planned  by  Morrice,  an  assertion  vfhich  is  cer- 
tainly negatived  by  the  very  circumstantial  nar- 
rative of  Paulden. 

A. 


FEMALE    BACHELORS. 

{OberHne  College  has  lately  awarded  diplomas  to  eight  young  ladies,  one  of  whom  was  eolotiied,  who  has  completed 

the  ladies'  course. — American  Paper.] 

In  such  an  academic  course 

Behold  a  new  rotation, 
Where  Students  turn  to  Bachelors 

Before  matriculation. 

RoRY  Ogp. 
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WHAT    18   IT    ALL    ABOUT? 


*'  Ease  her  !  s^top  her  P  is  the  cry  we  would  now 
&in  raise  to  all  on  board  the  Britcmuia,  and  espe- 
cially to  those  heated  people  who,  lookiDg  not 
beyond  the  engine-room,  are  still  recklessly  busy 
in  "getting  np  the  steam."  That  rash  "Take  a 
torn  a-head  "  of  our  (in  a  conventional  sense)  noble 
captain,  and  the  tremendous  promptitude  with 
which  it  was  obeyed,  have  been  conveying  us  too 
fast  in  on  a  bad  coast  It  is  time  to  look  to  it 
when  ihe  ship  seems  straining  on  towards  those 
shoals  and  rocks  where  it  has  so  often  taken  the 
best  skill  and  efforts  of  our  best  commanders — in- 
cluding "  even  the  pilot  that  weathered  the  storm" 
— to  save  us  from  going  to  pieces.  We  mean  those 
shoals  and  rocks  laid  down  clearly  enough,  and 
under  various  warning  names,  such  as  Persecution 
and  Intolerance,  Malice  and  Uncharitableness,  in  a 
valuable  chart  1800  years  old,  but  which  many 
later  chart-vendors,  who  by  that  craft  have  their 
liTiag,  seek  to  persuade  us,  sometimes  successfully, 
we  can  never,  in  these  days  of  light,  be  in  any 
danger  of  running  upon. 

That  "  turn  a-head  "  of  our  occasionally  stout  j 
little  captain — ^the  aspirant  "  commander  of  the  j 
Channel  Fleet " — was,  we  say,  a  tremendous  mis- 
take. He  did  not  calculate  on  the  ear-rending 
echo  which  his  quietly-uttered  words  were  to 
awaken  fore  and  sit,  aloft  and  below.  He  meant 
no  harm — ^he  spoke  unthinkingly  and  nonchalantly; 
assuredly  he  would  not  have  spoken  at  all  if  he 
had  thought  his  mistake  would  have  multiplied 
itself  ten-millionfold,  and  his  words  come  back 
with  such  assenting  yells. 

**  And  what  a  yell  was  there ! 
As  if  men  fought  upon  the  earth, 
And  fiends  in  opper  air." 

**  What  r*  cries  some  one — "  not  only  a  Prime 
Minister,  but  a  whole  nation,  in  error  ? — a  tolerably 
impudent  Sir  Oracle  are  you  !  Are  we  to  have 
infallible  Magazines  as  well  as  infallible  Churches? 
Doff  your  false  colours,  and  show  the  red."  Patience 
and  mercy,  good  reader.  We  have  not  a  rag  of 
red  about  us ;  and  if  retaining  a  love  for  any  flag 
that  flies,  it  is  for  that  old  blue-and-yellow,  now  so 
wofiilly  bedabbled,  and  which  we  are  about,  in  this 
present  case,  to  desert  and  resist.  Against  all  odds 
and  all  appearances,  we  shall  and  do  say — and 
hope  the  reader  will  wait  till  he  hear  the  why — 
that,  80  far  as  the  nation  has  joined  the  "  alarm  and 
induction  "  cry,  there  is  a  national  mistake — a 
wide,  wild,  dangerous  mistake.  If  that  seems 
andacioos — OMothsr  "  insult "  and  "  assumption  '* — 
•0  mwh  the  more  reason  we  plead,  seeing  that  we 
can  have  no  interest  or  object,  save  truth  and  jus- 
tice, in  maintaining  so  unpopular  and  hazardous  a 
poiition,  to  l^d  ua  an  amazed  and  compassionate, 
if  not  a  willing  ear. 

What  has  been  may  be  again ;  and  nations  havs 
been  mad.  Has  no  one  ever  before  heard  of  a 
whole  nation — ^a  whole  nation  in  a  sense  much 
nore  literal  than  is  applicable  to  the  present  case — 


being  seized  with  a  temporary  delusion  arising 
from  some  contemptible  cause,  ^  some  chance,  some 
trick  not  worth  an  egg  ?*    Has  any  one — any  one, 
we  say — not  heard  and  read  it?    It  is  a  fact  that 
all  history,  and  not  least  English  history,  confirms. 
And  here  we  come  face  to  foce  with  a  fact  having 
I  an  all- important  bearing  on  the  present  question. 
j  English  history  is  very  like  other  histories  in  this 
matter,  with  one  exception.     Our  chief  madnesses 
!  have  almost  all  arisen  from  one  single  cause,  the 
present  cause.     John  Bull  is,  to  vary  the  words  of 
Hamlet,  only  mad  south  south-east — none  madder; 
j  when  the  wind's  northerly,  or  anywhere  but  from 
Homewards,  he  knows  a  hawk  from  a  handsaw, 
a  sham  from  a  thing,  a  humbug  from  a  truth,  the 
j  ridiculous  from   the   terrible — none   better.     He 
will  take  a  good  deal  of  what  is  meant  for  insult 
and  injury,  and  stand  contemptuous,  like  a  man  ; 
I  but  at  the  first  flare  of  a  red  rag,  down  goes  his 
head  and  up  go  his  heels,  and  he  rushes  about 
bellowing,  like  a  BiUl.     In  so  far  as  those  furies 
arise  and  result  in  a  repugnance  to  priestcraft  and 
spiritual  slavery,  we  concur,  admire,  and  rejoice. 
But  they  have  not  often,  and  never  entirely,  bad 
such  good  sources — sometimes  no  better  cause  can 
be  found  than  that,  nationally,  we  have  "  a  screw 
loose"  in  that  part  of  our  mental  constitution. 
Still  more  seldom  have  they  had  such  good  results ; 
almost  always,  on  the  contrary,  leading  John  to 
play  the  fool  as  well  as  the  tyrant,  to  disgrace  his 
own  religion,  and,  through  evil  and  indirect  means, 
strengthen  and  dignify  Sie  opposing,  and,  in  fool- 
bom  terror  at  imaginary  chains,  to  load  and  rivet 
those  he  really  bore. 

What  need  of  proof  and  instance?  Whose 
mind  does  not,  at  the  first  hint  of  the  subject,  fly 
back  first,  but  not  only,  to  the  *•  Popish  Plot  '* 
of  the  seventeenth  century — that  most  hideous  page 
of  English  history  ?  Think  for  a  moment  of  the 
idiotical  origin,  and  yet  the  long  continuance  and 
ferocious  cruelties,  of  that  alann.  "  The  proceed- 
ings on  '  the  Popish  Plot,* "  says  Charles  James 
Fox,  "must  ever  be  considered  as  an  indelible 
disgrace  upon  the  English  nation^  in  which  the 
Parliament,  judges,  juries,  witnesses,  prosecutors, 
have  all  their  respective,  though  certainly  not 
equal  shares."  Yes,  there — in  the  disgrace  being 
truly  that  of  the  nation — ^is  what  distinguiahes 
that  from  otJier  bloody  spots  in  our  history,  where 
the  rulers,  often  not  only  identical  with  bat 
antagonistic  to  the  people,  were  the  only  real 
offenders.  Bat  ihat  period,  from  1678  to  1663, 
belongs  emphatically  to  the  people.  And  what  a 
marvel  and  a  lesson  it  is !  A  sensible  people  for 
five  years  atark  mad ;  a  courageous  people  for  five 
years  in  abject  terror;  a  generous  and  clement 
people  for  five  years  imbruing  their  hands  in 
innocent  blood,  to  discover  at  the  end  that  they 
had  surrendered  their  senses,  and  their  courage, 
and  their  humanity,  at  the  bidding  of  half-a-dozen 
perjurers,  of  intellect  as  ccmtemptible  as  their 
crimes  were  enormous ;  that  the  Parliament  had 
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proscribed,  and  the  coarts  condemned,  and  the 
scafiFold  reeked,  all  for  nothing — ^for  a  lie.  What 
a  lesson  was  here !  and  how  soon  and  often  it  was 
forgot !  Similar  follies  and  crimes  have  been  per- 
petrated over  and  over  again,  though  not  on  the 
same  scale  as  to  extent  and  duration,  and  in  forms 
modified  according  to  the  character  of  the  age. 
The  people  were  as  generally  deluded  with  as 
baseless  a  cheat  when,  in  1780,  Lord  George 
Gordon,  with  his  body-guard  of  50,000  men,  and 
his  cart-loads  of  petitions,  as  "numerously  and 
respectably  signed'*  as  those  of  the  last  two  months, 
made  London  the  scene  of  battle  and  conflagration 
for  a  whole  week.  Even  in  1829,  the  people, 
measured  by  numbers  and  by  popular  manifesta- 
tions, had  not  got  the  length  of  being  willing  to 
concede  to  their  Roman  Catholic  countrymen  the 
rights  of  citizenship :  to  forget  that  the  measure  of 
that  year  was  a  measure  carried  by  statesmen 
against  the  prevailing  feeling  in  England  and 
Scotland,  would  be  to  ignore  an  indubitable  fact, 
and  forget  a  valuable  lesson.  The  present  Duke 
of  Marlborough,  who,  in  1829,  made  a  motion  in 
favour  of  universal  suffrage,  as  a  means  of  defeat- 
ing the  Emancipation  Act,  took  no  very  false  view 
of  the  set  of  the  popular  current.  And,  since 
then,  has  not  the  most  effective  and  damaging 
weapon  against  every  Liberal  ministry  been,  that 
they  were  "leagued  with  Popery,"  seeing  that 
they  received  the  votes  of  Irish  members,  and  were 
"  enemies  to  Protestantism,*'  seeing  that  they  had 
an  eye  to  the  reduction  of  the  Irish  Church  ?  Now, 
remembering  many  things  of  which  these  are  but 
specimens,  is  there  not  at  least  a  very  strong  pos- 
sibility that  we  may  be  foolish  and  mistaken  now, 
as  on  the  same  subject  we  have  often  been  foolish 
and  mistaken  before?  Rational  on  other  points, 
have  we  not  good  reason  to  suspect  ourselves  in 
this  ?     "  That  way  madness  lies." 

In  one  remarkable,  and,  as  affects  the  present 
moment,  most  instructive  point,  does  the  present 
differ  from  former  outbreaks  of  the  same  origin. 
Ever  till  now  the  statesmen  of  the  day  have  re- 
pressed and  discouraged,  not  participated  and  sti- 
mulated. In  1680,  whatever  of  sanity  was  left 
in  the  nation  was  found  among  the  men  in  office, 
who  did  the  little  they  could  to  allay,  and  uttered 
not  one  word  to  excite.  In  1780,  the  Ministers, 
like  the  King,  were  sufficiently  anti-Popish ;  but 
they  did  not  feed  and  dignify  the  alarm  by  writing 
"  alarmed  and  indignant*'  letters  to  bishoi^s,  they 
met  it  with  legislative  and  ministerial  resistance ; 
and,  when  they  hesitated  to  use  military  power, 
save  with  the  usual  preliminaries  and  formalities, 
ieven  the  No-Popery  George  III.  took  that  upon 
hiniself.  And  since  that  j^riod  down  to  this,  1850, 
which  is  now  closing  with  this  new  blemish  on 
its  history,  it  is  instructive  to  notice  how  uni- 
formly the  cries,  such  as  the  one  we  are  deafened 
with  now,  came  from  "  the  people,*'  the  resistance 
from  the  statesmen.  Not  only  did  the  most  glo- 
rious among  the  great  names  ofWhigdom  earn 
their  chief  glories  by  their  long,  steady,  stem 
Tedetance  to  all  the  bigotries  and  tJarms  in  which 
Chifl  subject  was  fertile,  but  there  is  not,  even 
among  Tory  statesmen,  a  single  name  not  now  a 


laughing-stock  to  which  the  same  honour  cannot 
be  assigned.  Even  Pitt^  who  deserted  so  much, 
never  deserted  this;  and  Burke,  after  having 
swung  backwards  to  intolerance  in  all  things  else, 
was  occupied  to  his  latest  day  in  renewing  his 
protests,  and  re-pointing  his  arguments,  against  the 
bigotries  and  fool-born  alarms  on  the  subject  of 
"  Popery."  But  notis  avons  change  tout  cela;  and 
should  we  see  anything  wonderful,  anything  too 
demonstrative  for  question,  in  the  result?  In  such 
matters  former  statesmen  sought  to  make  great 
commotions  small,  and  partially  failed ;  Lord  John 
Russell  seems  to  have  sought  to  make  a  small  one 
great,  and  his  success  has  been  tremendous.  But 
then,  compared  with  the  task  of  the  statesmen  of 
former  days,  that  was  a  very  easy  thing — as  easy 
as  the  ignition,  compared  with  the  extinguishing, 
of  a  fire,  where  lay  a  powder-magazine,  well 
ticketed  as  dangerous,  though  somewhat  drenched 
by  Lord  John's  predecessors;  and  his  lordship, 
playfully  tossing  in  a  torch,  has  brought  a  very  old 
house  about  his  and  our  ears. 

In  the  facts  we  have  been  hurriedly  and  feebly 
seeking  to  recall  and  enforce,  that  the  present  is  a 
subject  regarding  which  we  have  ever  been  apt  to 
go  weakly  and  wildly  astray,  and  that  in  a  stimu- 
lant being  now  applied  by  those  who  had  hitherto 
furnished  only  sedatives  we  have  an  explanation 
of  a  great  deal  of  the  commotion  that  has  arisen, 
we  have,  we  hope,  succeeded  in  damaging  the 
notion  by  which  some  people  are  possessed,  that 
the  magnitude  and  fierceness  of  the  alarm  are  in 
themselves  evidence  of  its  justice  and  reasonable- 
ness. We  have  als»),  we  would  fain  hope,  shown 
cause  why  we  ought  not  to  be  laughed  or  hissed 
down  unheard,  when  we  try  to  show — for  nothing 
less  audacious  is  our  attempt — that  we  have  been 
terrifying  ourselves  at  a  chimera,  and  getting 
"  alai-med  and  indignant"  in  mistake. 

At  the  same  time,  we  shall  not  seek  to  avoid 
admitting  and  facing  the  fact,  that  this  agitation 
has  been  joined  by  men  ordinarily  the  least  likely 
of  all  to  be  deceived  by  a  chimera,  or  led  with  too 
much  facility  into  a  theological  furor.  For  instance, 
we  shall  admit,  though  we  may  be  laughed  at  for 
our  exceeding  candour,  that  nothing  has  seemed 
to  us  a  more  lamentable  and  fonnidable  feature  in 
the  agitation  than  the  adherence  given  in  to  it  hv 
Mr.  Punch,  We  do  not  mean  the  brutally  stupid 
and  brutally-spirited  proposal  with  which  his  pages 
were  once  soiled,  to  make  the  recent  proceedings 
of  Dr.  Wiseman  treason  and  death  (though  the 
fact  of  such  a  proposal  appearing  in  such  pftg^s  ^ 
surely  a  striking  and  warning  sign  of  the  madness 
that  is  abroad),  nor  even  to  some  as  weak  but  less 
bloodthirsty  documents  since  issued  by  his  Hnrop* 
ness,  but  to  those  that  bear  the  impress,  almo^ 
obliterated  though  it  be  by  such  uncongenial  worK,^ 
of  the  hand  of  the  shrewd  and  manly  Thackerjy. 
"  Of  all  men  else  I'd  have  avoided  thee."  J^^t 
that  we  think  that  Punch  might  have  been  ex- 
pected with  absolute  certainty  to  examine  carC' 
fully  and  speak  coolly  at  such  a  time  and  on  sucli 
a  subject,  but  because,  being  usually  emineni  *» 
discerner  and  hater  of  humbug,  he  might  h*^® 
been  of  immense  value  on  our  side,  while  m  w. 
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desertion  he  became  a  tower  of  strength  to  the 
adverse  faction,  which  they  very  much  wanted, 
and  could  never  have  looked  for.  No  wonder  that 
fanaticism  and  humbug  sprang  rapidly  into  strength 
and  acceptance,  when  the  respective  official  enemies 
of  each,  the  Premier  and  Punch,  deserted  their 
posts  in  one  week.  But  how  do  you  account  for 
sodi  desertions  ?  By  means  wluch  we  are  about 
to  explain  in  detail,  but  the  substance  of  which  is, 
thtX  the  writer  we  have  named,  and  others  like 
him,  coming  to  the  question  filled  with  a  laudable 
repognance  to  priestly  pretensions,  have,  in  their 
7^  and  haste,  allowed  their  feelings  to  master 
their  judgment,  and,  among  other  confoundings  of 
things  that  differ,  have  confounded  the  civil  with 
the  spiritual,  claims  %>'ith  powers,  and  names  with 
things. 

Bat  neither  must  we  allow  it  to  be  forgot  that 
we  have  something  like  a  set-off  against  all  this. 
We  find  that  many,  whom  we  might  naturally 
expect  to  find  elsewhere,  are  to  be  found  in  the 
ranks  of  this  agitation ;  on  the  other  hand,  many 
whom  we  would  have  looked  for  there  are  to  be 
found  on  the  side  of  sense  and  soberness.  To  take 
an  instance  of  a  general  character :  in  Scotland, 
where  Popery  is  more  deeply  abhorred  by  the 
populace  than  in  England,  and  where  Papists  are 
represented  not  by  premier  dukes  and  ancient 
gentry,  but  mainly  by  reckless  or  pauperised  Irish 
immigrants,  the  matter  has  been  taken  with  a  cool- 
ness contrasting  instructively  with  the  fever  in 
Bngland.  Of  course,  there  have  not  been  a-want- 
ing  many  very  willing  to  take  advantage  of  such 
a  capital  opportunity  to  resume  harping  on  the  old 
string  which  have  hardly  given  forth  a  sound  since 
the  No-Popery  agitation  against  the  Melbourne 
Mhufitry.  But  in  Scotland  only  that  class  can  be 
said  to  have  sx)oken,  and  spoken  with  less  power 
and  acceptance  than  they  used  to  speak  with  when 
the  themes  of  their  demmciation  were  the  "  Appro- 
priation Gause "  and  the  Irish  National  Schools. 
Even  in  the  Church  Courts  of  the  Establishment, 
a  minority  of  the  clergy — a  minority  greater  than 
supported  any  of  those  liberalising  measures  which 
the  Legislature  has  adopted  and  the  Churches 
have  opposed  during  the  last  half  century — have 
resisted  the  agitation  as  proceeding  on  an  enor- 
mous mistake  and  conducted  in  an  intolerant  spirit 
We  lately  observed  in  the  Scotch  papers  (such 
<locument3  don't  seem  to  find  their  way  to  the 
London  ones)  a  string  of  resolutions  moved  by  the 
mimster  of  the  High  Church  of  Edinburgh,  and 
seconded  by  another  of  the  city  clergy,  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Biblical  Criticism  in  the  University,  from 
not  one  word  of  which  do  we  dissent ;  and  which 
state,  with  a  remarkable  clearness  and  closeness  of 
logic,  precisely  and  to  the  fullest  extent  the  views 
we  are  here  maintaining.  The  Scottish  Voluntary 
Diseenters  also,  a  body  much  more  numerous  and 
powerful  in  proportion  to  the  population  than  their 
brethren  in  England,  have  almost  to  a  man  refused 
to  jdn  the  agitation  ;  and  some  of  their  chief  men 
have  even  declared  it  inexpedient  to  make  the 
theology  of  Poper}%  at  this  time,  the  subject  of 
polpit  discussion,  lest  they  should  be  held  as  coun- 
tenancing "an  absurd  and  unchristian  agitation." 


The  Liberal  newspapers  of  Scotland  are  also  stated 
to  be — with  not  above  half-a-dozen  exceptions, 
compensated  for  by  recniits  from  the  non-Liberal 
sections — strenuously  opposed  to  the  movement. 
Not  a  dozen  meetings  in  support  of  the  agitation 
have  been  held  north  of  the  Tweed,  and  of  these 
not  one  was  really  "  public.'*  Hurrah  for  canny 
Scotland !  We  might  say  canny  Lancashire  too, 
for  there  also  the  Liberal  press  is,  in  the  main, 
sound ;  and  in  the  list  of  attendants  at  the  Liver- 
pool and  Manchester  meetings,  you  will  look  in 
vain  for  the  names  of  any  of  the  well-known 
Liberals  of  these  districts — ^the  Phillipses,  Gregs, 
Armitages,  and  Hey  woods,  of  Manchester,  and  the 
Earles,  Rathbones,  and  Aikins,  of  Liverpool.  In 
short,  as  Scotland  is  cool  compared  with  England, 
the  English  provinces  are  cool  compared  wiSi  the 
metropolis  The  centre  of  the  heat  is  London,  and 
especially  the  London  press.  Why,  the  bulk  even 
of  the  clergy — nay,  the  very  bishops — are  not  so 
furious  as  some  London  journals  that  have  all  their 
lives  before  been  treating  "  No-Popery  "  as  a  hum- 
bug and  a  disgrace. 

These  things  are  worth  something  to  us  consi- 
dered positively ;  but,  viewed  comparatively  with 
the  opposing  manifestations,  they  go  a  very  great 
length  to  establish  the  point  we  are,  for  the  moment, 
mainly  anxious  to  fix  the  reader's  attention  upon. 
When  we  find  opinions  clashing  in  this  unprece- 
dented manner,  many  on  each  side  doing  the 
reverse  of  what  might  be  expected  from  their 
position  and  antecedents ;  when  we  find  Scotland 
charitable  where  England  is  intolerant ;  when  in 
the  beating  of  the  drum  ecclesiastic  we  find  clergy 
comparatively  cool,  and  London  newspapers  abso- 
lutely furious;  when  in  the  same  week  we  find 
Punch  seriously  clamouring  for  the  gallows  for 
Roman  Catholic  bishops,  and  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  saying,  "  It  is  more  necessary  to  keep 
the  existing  excitement  within  due  bounds  than  to 
add  to  it" — is  there  not  something  like  presumptive 
evidence  in  favour  of  our  view,  that  there  is  to 
some  extent,  and  on  the  one  side  or  the  other 
mistakes  in  fact,  and  confusion  of  ideas? 

With  some  further  chance,  we  would  fain  hope, 
of  getting  a  hearing,  we  now  resuscitate  the 
simple  facts  of  the  case,  long  since  drowned 
amid  floods  of  declamation  and  irrelevancy.  The 
Church  of  Home  has  two  modes  of  conducting  her 
ecclesiastical  affairs:  one  that  which  existed  in 
England  till  last  October,  the  other  that  which 
exists  in  England  now.  The  former  system  is 
adopted,  apparently,  in  countries  where  Roman 
Catholics  are  few  or  (as  in  countries  such  as  China) 
have  not  full  toleration  ,•♦  the  other  in  countries 
where  Roman  Catholics  are  in  considerable  num- 
bers, and  have  the  same  liberties  as  all  the  other 
religious  bodies,  or  (where  there  is  an  establish- 
ment) all  the  other  dissenteiu  In  acting  under 
either  of  these  systems,  the  Pope  (who  in  such 
matters  acts  not  of  his  own  knowledge  and  desires, 
but  imder  the  guidance  of  the  ruling  portion  of  his 
Church  in  the  country  concerned)  has  also  two 
wa^'s  of  proceeding.  In  coimtries  where  the  Romisli 
religion  is  more  or  less  acknowledged  by  the 
State— whether  the  general  character  of  the  country 
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is  Homisb,  as  in  France,  or  Protestant,  as  in  Prussia 
— ho  makes  his  nomination  and  arrangements,  to 
some  extent,  in  co-operation  with  the  Governments. 
In  countries  where  the  Romish  religion  is  not 
acknowledged  by  the  State— whether,  as  in  our 
own  country,  from  another  and  only  one,  or,  as  in 
the  United  States,  from  there  being  no  religion 
adopted  by  the  State — he  proceeds,  and  nece^^art^y 
proceeds,  without  consulting  the  Governments ; 
in  fact,  our  own  Government  is  legally  prohibited 
from  holding  any  communication  with  the  Court 
of  Rome.  Accordingly,  the  Pope,  who  had  in 
England  nominated  ana  re-arranged  as  he  chose, 
under  the  former  of  the  two  systems  described, 
has  now,  on  the  advice,  judicious  or  not,  of  his 
leading  adherents  here,  changed  to  the  second  of 
the  two  systems,  and  made  his  nominations  and  re- 
arrangements accordingly.  In  other  words,  he  has 
disused  a  system  wliich,  so  far  as  we  can  find,  is  in 
use  in  no  country  where  the  circumstances  at  all 
resemble  those  of  Great  Britain,  and  has  adopted 
that  which,  so  far  as  we  can  find,  is  in  use  in  every 
country  similarly  situated — the  system  which,  to 
take  familiar  and  unexceptionable  instances,  has 
been  long  in  use  in  Ireland  and  the  United  States. 

Now,  in  examining  this  procedure,  and  the 
objections  that  have  been  brought  to  it,  let  the 
reader  and  us  be  careful  to  keep  our  minds  to  the 
real  matter  in  hand.  The  question  is  not  whether 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion  is  not  an  unsound 
one  theologically,  and  a  bad  one  in  its  social  and 
political  influences,  nor  whether  it  is  not  quite 
possible  that  soma  of  her  ecclesiastical  acts  may 
have  a  political  motive  and  effect.  We  have  no 
intention  to  shirk  any  one  of  these  points,  and  shall 
take  them  up  in  due  course ;  but,  in  the  first  place, 
the  question  is  not  one  ranging  over  the  Roman 
Catholic  doctrines  and  ecclesiastical  system,  but 
merely.  What  is  the  substance  and  what  are  the 
effects  of  the  thing  that  has  been  done  now? 

The  thing  that  has  been  done  is  simply  this : 
the  English  Roman  Catholics  used  to  be  ecclesias- 
tically govomod  first  by  four,  then  by  eight  per- 
sons called  bishops,  but  taking  their  episcopal  titles 
from  places  in  Barbary,  and  styling  themselves 
"  vicars -apostolic"  of  southern  or  northern  districts 
in  England,  for  the  purposes  of  which  arrangement 
England  was  divided  into  four,  and  then  into  eight 
districts;  the  English  Roman  Catholics  are  now 
governed  by  twelve  persons  calling  themselves 
bishops,  and  taking  their  titles  from  the  districts 
where  they  actually  reside,  for  the  purposes  of 
which  arrangement  England  has  been  divided  into 
twelve  districts.  The  difference  between  a  vicar- 
apostolic  and  a  bishop  is  simply  this:  that  the 
former  acts  merely  as  the  vicar  of  the  Pope,  and 
according  to  directions  proceeding  immediately 
from  Rome,  while  the  latter,  and  his  clergy  with 
him,  form  a  Church,  still  acknowledging,  indeed, 
the  Pope  as  their  spiritual  head,  but  managing 
their  own  ecclesiastical  affairs  among  themselves, 
and  not,  as  formerly,  through  the  Pope.  The  first 
objection  to  the  new  arrangement  is,  that  it  is  an 
evasion  of  the  law.  "  The  Roman  Catholics,"  says 
the  Times,  "  have  not  violated  the  law,  but  they 
have  evaded  it    And  what  is  that  law  ?    It  is  the 


Emancipation  Act  of  1829,  won  for  them  against 
unparalleled  difficulties  by  the  generous  exertions 
of  the  members  of  that  very  Church  which  they 
are  cajoling,  betraying,  and  invading — in  a  breathy 
it  is  the  charter  of  their  political  liberties  and 
spiritual  freedom  which  they  now  se^  to  elude 
and  undermine  by  all  the  arts  of  sophistry  and 
chicanery."    This  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  blun- 
ders made,  and  of  the  tone  in  which  they  are 
put  forth;  as  if  the  Roman  Catholics  were  taking 
ungenerous  advantage  of  some  omission  or  defect 
in  the  Emancipation  Act     This  is  the  sheerest 
nonsense.    The  Emancipation  Act  was  not  ^^the 
charter  of  their  spiritual  freedom ;"  they  had  long 
before,  without  any  limitation  expressed  or  un- 
derstood, acquired  the   same  rights  with  oth^ 
dissenters  as  to  forms  of  worship  and  modes  of 
Church  government.      The  only  clause  in  the 
Emancipation  Act  having  anv  bearing  on  Uie 
present  matter  is  one  (24th)  quite  irrelevant  to  the 
objects  of  that  Act,  which  was  introduced  in  the 
Lords  avowedly  (such  was  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton's explanation)  to  please  the  bishops  with  a 
meaningless  trifle,  and  which  the  Roman  Catholics 
have,  in  this  case,  demonstrably,  neither  broken 
nor  "evaded."     That  clause  merely  prohibited  the 
prelates  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  from  dis- 
tinguishing   themselves  by  the   names  of  places 
already  in  use  by  the  prelates  of  the  Established 
Church ;  and  that  it  was  not  thereby  meant  to  pro- 
hibit them  using  the  names  of  other  places  is  plain, 
not  only  from  the  clause  not  simply  proliibiting 
them  doing  so,  which  would  have  been  incompara- 
bly more  natural  and  simple,  but  fi'om  the  fact 
that  the  operation  of  the  clause  is  restricted  to 
England  and  Ireland,  Scotland  being  excluded,  for 
the  obvious  and  only  possible  reason  that  there  the 
name  of  no  place  is  legally  in  possession  of  any 
prelate — consequently,  in  Scotland,  any  place  vas 
left  open,  while,  in  England,  the  places  in  use  by 
established  prelates,  and  such  places  onlt/y  were 
prohibited.     But  this  clause  not  only  does  this — ^it 
shows  plainly  that  the  framers  of  Uie  act  conteiH' 
plated  the  probability  or  certainty  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  England  leaving,  as  it  now  has, 
the  undeveloped  for  the  developed  form ;  as  they 
already  saw  it  not  only  in  the  foreign  countries 
around,  and  in  the  United  States,  but  in  Ireland,  a 
portion  of  the  United  Kingdom.    We  confidently 
ask  any  man  of  common  sense  (by-the-bye,  it  was 
strange  that  even  Cardinal  Wiseman  should  miss 
this  point),  would  any  men  have  prohibited  the 
Roman  Catholics  from  taking  the  names  of  certain 
places  as  titles  if  they  had   intended  that  there 
should  not  be  any  such  bishops  at  all  ?    The  second 
objection  on  the  point  we  are  here  dealing  with  is, 
that  the  "  territorial  divisions  *"  are  somehow  or  ano- 
ther "unconstitutional,"  or  something  of  that  sort, 
variously  and  vaguely  expressed.    This  objection 
has  the  fortune  of  being  popular — the  great  card 
of  the  shallow,  the  unthinking,  and  dishonest  por- 
tion of  the  agitators — and  of  being  expressedly 
repudiated  by  the  ablest  and  honestest    Thus,  the 
chief  speaker  at  "  the  great  Edinburgh  meeting," 
the  principal  of  the  Free  Church  Collie,  confessed 
he  "could  find  no  civil  elem^t  in  it;**  and  the 
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B^iop  of  Norwidi  (Dr.  Hinds)  in  his  excellent, 
but  too  tardy  reply  to  his  clergy,  declares  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  or  any  other  episcopally-governed 
Church  "is  not  tolerated"  if  it  has  not  power  to 
make  these  '^  territorial  divisions."  Indeed,  the 
thing  is  as  plain  as  day ;  you  cannot  have  twelve 
bishops  all  with  eqoal  power  everywhere;  and, 
moreover,  what  difference  in  principle  is  there 
between  the  twelve  territorial  divisions  existing 
now  and  the  eight  divisions  existing  till  last 
October,  or  the  four  divisions  existing  till  a  few 
years  ago  ?  And  some  kind  of  territorial  divisions 
being  necessary,  what  kind  were  they  to  take? 
Were  they  to  take  the  territorial  divisions  of  the 
EstaUishment?  Even  if  that  would  not  have 
looked  more  like  "aggression"  than  the  other 
couTae,  how  could  they  have  managed  it,  when 
they  only  needed  twelve  bishops  and  the  Esta- 
blisliment  has  twenty-four  dioceses?  But  some 
(including  the  Examiner!)  ciy,  in  the  opposite 
key, "  Tiiey  have  made  too  many — they  have  mode 
as  many  as  if  the  whole  population  belonged  to 
their  Church."  As  to  making  too  many,  thai,  we 
suggest,  may,  with  most  propriety  and  perfect 
safety,  be  left  to  those  who  are  to  pay  them,  and 
whom  they  are  to  govern ;  we  who  are  neither  to 
jiay  nor  be  governed  need  not  be  very  critical  on 
that  point  As  to  having  made  the  number  as  if 
the  population  were  wholly  or  generally  Roman 
Catholic,  that,  besides  coming  under  the  reply  just 
given,  is  palpably  untrue  and  nonsensical.  If  it 
had  been  true,  they  would  have  taken  the  same 
number  as  the  Establishment — twenty-eight,  not 
twelve;  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  have  only 
twelve  bishops  for  Elngland,  with  a  population  of 
16,000,000,  while  they  have  twenty-six  for  Ireland, 
with  a  population  of  8,000,000 — ^more  than  double 
the  number  of  bishops  for  half  the  population : 
proof  positive  (though  we  cannot  see  that  the  thing 
ia  reaUy  worth  proving)  that  they  have  proceeded 
on  this  point  not  as  affecting  to  "  possess  the  land," 
bat  respective  solely  of  their  own  dimensions  and 
distribution  aa  a  Church. 

A  more  important  point,  though  fortunately 
capable  of  being  more  briefly  disposed  of,  is,  What 
is  the  practical  effect  of  the  thing  done  ?  On  the 
£lnglish  Roman  Catholics  themselves,  the  effect  is 
to  render  them  more  independent  of  the  Court  of 
Rome,  Yes,  we  repeat — and,  amid  all  that  has 
been  said,  we  have  never  seen  this  disproved  nor 
even  denied — ^that  the  effect  of  the  change  which 
bag  created  so  much  "  alarm  and  indignation "  is 
greatly  to  deprive  the  Pope  of  influence  and  the 
functions  he  has  hitherto  exercised  in  this  country, 
mdiout  any  one  feeling  called  on  to  become  alarmed 
or  indignant  To  illustrate  the  change  by  a  Pro- 
teotant  parallel,  the  former  position  of  the  Koman 
Cktholic  Church  in  England  was  similar  to  that  of 
an  English  Protestant  mission  (say  in  the  colonies), 
where  the  missionaries  act  under  the  orders  of  the 
society  or  Church  that  sent  them  out ;  its  present 
poaidon  is  similar  to  that  of  such  a  mission  when 
it  has  assumed  the  organisation  of  a  Church,  and 
when  its  missionaries  have  become  ministers,  by 
^«Bg  formed  into  a  preebytery  or  passing  under 
^  rule  of  ft  local  bishop.    Tlie  effect  in  the  one 


ciise  is  to  make  the  mission  more  colonial  and  less 
mother-country ;  in  the  other  to  make  the  English 
Boman  Catholics,  in  their  ecclesiastical  connexion, 
less  Romish  and  more  English.  That  is  all  the 
effect  of  the  change  on  the  English  Roman  Catho- 
lics. And  what  is  its  effect  on  non-Catholics,  or  the 
community  at  large?  Nothing;  literally,  abso- 
lutely, demonstrably  nothing.  Not  one  man  within 
the  four  seas  is  affected  by  it  to  the  extent  of  one 
farthing  of  his  purse  or  one  feather  of  his  dignity. 
These  bishops  acquire  no  new  power,  nor  have  anr/ 
power  "  to  tithe  or  toll  in  our  dominions ;"  no 
man,  unless  he  is  so  minded,  need  call  them  arch- 
bishop or  fbishop,  any  more  than  he  need  apply 
the  same  title  to  the  bishops  of  the  episcopal 
dissenters  of  Scotland,  or  call  the  Presbyterian  Dr. 
Cumming,  "Moderator,"  or  the  Wesleyan  Dr. 
Hannah,  "President;"  and  the  bishops  of  other 
Churches — the  bishops  of  the  Church  chosen  by  the 
State— are  left  unmolested  in  the  possession  of 
everything,  civil,  spiritual,  and  ecclesiastical,  that 
is  theirs :  their  powers,  their  x)alaces,  tlieir  peer- 
ages, and  their  magnificent  revenues.  The  change, 
we  say,  is  one  which,  besides  affecting  Roman 
Catholics  only,  as  rendering  them  more  independ- 
ent of  Rome,  does  not  affect  nor  concern  other 
people  at  all.  In  truth,  other  people  would  never 
have  heard  about  it,  if  it  had  not  been  that,  just  at 
the  time  of  the  appointments,  the  London  news- 
paiiers  were  (on  good  grounds)  ill-disposed  towards 
the  Pope  and  Popery,  and  had  nothing  else  to 
occupy  them ;  whereupon  Satan  (who,  having  an 
interest  in  the  promotion  of  strife  and  evil  speaking, 
has  not  made  a  better  hit  for  many  a  day)  found 
some  mischief  for  their  idle  hands  to  do. 

So  much  for  the  thing  that  has  been  done ;  the 
next  objection  is  to  the  6y  whom  it  has  been  done. 
The  cry  is,  that  it  has  been  done  by  the  Pope,  "  a 
foreign  prince."  Virtually,  it  has  not  been  done 
by  the  Pope,  who  probably  never  knew,  till  he 
signed  the  rescript,  of  any  such  names  as  Haggles- 
town,  Clifton,  Newport,  and  others,  by  which  that 
document  distinguished  the  English  Roman  Catholic 
bishops;  the  arrangement  was,  must  have  been, 
the  work  really  of  the  leaders  and  rulers  of  the 
English  Roman  Catholics  themselves.  Nominally, 
indeed,  it  is  the  Pope's  doing ;  but  do  look  at  the 
fact  that,  according  to  the  constitution  of  the 
Romish  Church  as  everywhere  existing,  and  as 
known  to  exist  before  we  granted  the  Roman 
Catholics  religious  freedom,  Romish  prelates  must 
either  be  nominated  through  that  channel  or  not 
at  all ;  that,  to  say  that  the  Pope  shall  not  nominate 
Roman  Catholic  prelates  is  to  say  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  shall  not  exist,  cannot  be  tolerated  ; 
and  look  also  at  the  fact  that  the  Pope  always  nomi- 
nated those  vicars-apostolic  whom  nobody  objected 
to,  and  who  differ  from  the  present  bishops  only  in 
being  less  under  the  Pope's  control.  Further, 
though  the  Pope  is  "  a  foreign  prince,"  it  is  mere 
trickery  and  trash  to  speak  of  him  as  such  in  con- 
nexion with  this  matter.  He  acts  as  spiritual  head 
of  the  Romish  Church,  not  as  Sovereign  of  the 
Roman  States;  and  his  powers  in  the  former 
capacity  would  be  as  great  although  in  the  latter 
Mazzini  were  reigning  in  his  stead.    Nor  does  his 
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teing  a  petty  Italian  Sovereign  confer  one  tittle  of 
civil  authority  on  his  ecclesiastical  nominees,  any 
more  than  the  possibility  of  the  British  Mor- 
monites  acknowledging  as  their  spiritual  head  some 
person  who  happened  to  be  Governor  of  one  of  the 
United  States  would  render  the  ecclesiastical  doings 
of  that  potentate  **  dangerous'*  and  "  aggressive." 
The  only  point  in  which  the  civil  sovereignty  of 
the  Pope  appears  is  in  making  Dr.  Wiseman  a 
Cardinal,  which  is  a  civil  dignity  in  the  Boman 
State ;  but  that  is  a  point  not  in  the  least  affecting 
the  general  question,  and  which  there  would  be 
nothing  intolerant  in  prohibiting,  although  we  do 
not  well  see  how  that  is  either  practicable  or  worth 
while,  seeing  that  many  Englishmen  (the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  for  instance)  who  have  held  high  civil 
offices  under  the  English  Grown  were  at  the  same 
time  peers  and  privy  councillors  of  foreign  and  often 
inimical  countries. 

But  there  is  the  manner,  the  language  of  the 
thing.  It  is  so  arrogant  and  '*  assumptive."  It  is 
so,  and  as  such  we  abominate  it  But  the  language 
of  the  Eomish  Church  ever  was,  and  we  fear  ever 
will  be,  in  that  strain ;  and  the  question  whether 
that  fault  should  be  regarded  as  a  political  offence, 
or  met  otherwise  than  by  whatever  language  other 
Churches  choose  to  reply  with,  was  one  of  the  very 
things  considered,  and,  as  we  had  hoped,  settled, 
in  the  repeal  of  the  test  and  penal  laws.  More- 
over, if  ecclesiastical  insolence  is  to  be  matter  of 
political  or  civil  condemnation,  alas !  who  among 
U3  shall  stand  ?  If  every  time  that  a  Church  re- 
ports to  "  insolent"  language  Prime  Ministers  are 
to  "write  letters,  and  the  nation,  not  only  tlirough 
its  ecclesiastical,  but  through  its  political  and  mu- 
nicipal organisations,  is  to  throw  itself  into  agonies 
of  rage  and  fear,  it  would  be  infinitely  better  to  go 
back  at  once  to  the  old  system,  under  which  the 
use  of  insolence  was  restricted  by  law  to  one  side. 

And  here,  having  glanced  at  the  objections 
applying  specifically  to  Qie  three  points — the  wfiat, 
the  6y  whom,  and  the  how,  we  slide  into  some 
less  important,  having  a  more  general  reference. 
The  first  of  these  is  one  in  close  connexion  with 
the  special  point  we  have  last  touched  upon. 

It  is  said  tliat  the  Pope,  speaking  through  his 
**  apostolic  letter,"  has  asserted  a  claim  of  spiri- 
tual dominion  over  England.  This  phrase,  in  the 
various  and  absurd  meanings  that  have  been  put 
upon  it,  lies  at  the  root  of  much  of  the  fear  and 
the  fury  that  have  arisen.  We  intreat  special 
attention  to  the  tvjo  grand  misconceptions,  or  con- 
fusions of  ideas,  prevailing  on  this  point  The 
first  is  the  confounding  of  a  claim  with  a  power. 
The  Pope's  saying  (and,  by-the-bye,  he  only  said  it 
in  as  far  as  he  does  not  specially  acknowledge  the 
other  Churches  in  the  country)  that  he  is  the  spi- 
ritual superior  of  England  and  of  all  the  world,  is 
a  very  small  thing  practically,  though  it  may  be  a 
great  thing  ludicrously ;  while  his  being  able  to 
do  anything  whatever  in  enforcement  of  his  claim 
would  be  an  enormous  and  intolerable  thing.  But 
he  has  no  possible  mode  of  having  his  claim  acknow- 
ledged by  any  Englishman  whose  voluntary  belief 
does  not  lead  him  to  do  so ;  and  his  Holiness's  apos- 
tolic letter^  with  all  its  formalities  and  pomposities 


and  assumptions,  is  mere  waste-paper  as  regards 
every  man  in  Britain  who  does  not  choose  in  his 
own  person  to  believe  in  and  agree  with  it  This 
is  what  people  are  perpetually  forgetting ;  that 
anything  that  is  not  taw  as  expressed  in  British 
statutes,  or  expounded  by  British  Courts,  is  in 
Britain  but  a  powerless,  useless  bit  of  paper.  With 
this  fact  in  view,  all  those  references  to  the  evil- 
doings  of  the  Romish  priesthood  in  other  countries^ 
all  those  evil-doings,  we  mean,  arising  firom  any- 
thing but  mere  spiritual  influence,  are  seen  to  be 
nothing  whatever  to  the  purpose.  Thus,  Punch 
(Dec.  14)  is  very  contemptuous  of  those  who  say 
that  the  authority  of  the  Popish  Bishops  of  Eng- 
land is  merely  spiritual,  after  what  we  have  seen 
their  brethren  doing  in  Sardinia!  Good  Mr, 
Punch,  before  you  set  up  your  hiunp  in  wrath  and 
contempt,  do  be  more  careful  that  you  know  what 
you  are  speaking  about — do  look  at  the  fact>  that 
between  the  two  cases  you  thus  parallel  there  is 
not  the  slightest  similarity.  It  was  by  no  hull, 
or  apostolic  letter,  or  any  other  bit  of  paper,  that 
the  Pope  and  his  priests  acquired  that  power  in 
Sardinia  which  you  and  we  now  rejoice  that  the 
Piedmontese  have  wrested  from  them.  They  got 
it  by  treaty  and  by  statute — by  a  treaty  signed 
by  the  King  of  Saixlinia,  and  a  statute  enacted  hy 
his  Legislature.  Without  that  the  Pope's  bulls 
would  have  been  as  powerless  in  Sardinia  as  they 
are  in  Britain ;  unth  that,  they  would  have  been 
as  powerful  in  Britain  as  they  were,  till  the  other 
day,  in  Sardinia.  The  Piedmontese  have  thrown 
oflf  the  chain,  and  wo  applaud  and  rejoice ;  show 
us  even  a  proposal  to  lay  one  link  of  it  on  Britain, 
and  we  shall  not  be  slow  nor  nice  in  our  resistance. 
Then  would  be  the  time  for  Punch  and  his  friends 
to  let  fiy  with  that  ammunition  which  they  are  at 
present  firing  away  furiously  into  empty  air. 

The  other  grand  misconception  prevailing  on 
the  point  is,  that,  oflen  confounding  claims  with 
power,  people  confound  civil  or  political  with 
spiritual  or  ecclesiastical — a  mistake  all-important 
as  regards  the  present  question ;  for  claims  of  a 
character  which,  in  politics,  it  would  be  sedition  to 
avow,  and  anarchy  to  permit,  can  be  uttered  in 
ecclesiastical  matters  not  only  without  legal  or 
moral  offence,  but  as  a  necessary  consequence  and 
accompaniment  of  the  existence  of  religious  liberty. 
A  country  has  political  liberty  when  all  her 
citizens  are  equally  ruled  under  one  free  constitu- 
tion, against  which  no  man  can  be  allowed  to 
speak,  beyond  certain  limits,  without  incurring 
the  penalty  of  sedition ;  but  a  country  has  religious 
liberty,  not  when  her  citizens  live  under  one 
Church,  however  sound  and  liberal,  but  when 
every  man  chooses  a  Church  for  himself,  and  is  at 
liberty,  by  all  argument  of  mere  speech,  to  main- 
tain its  claims,  however  absurd  and  arrogant  The 
distinction  between  the  two  things  is  broad  and 
deep ;  but  amid  the  dust  and  noise  of  the  present 
outbreak  tliey  are  daily  confounded.  For  instances, 
too  easily  found,  take  these  obtained  from  various 
articles  in  the  Times,  and  fair  specimens  of  the  strain 
of  argument  and  illustration  generally  adopted : — 

"  Pope  Pius  did  not  really  depose  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, nor  did  Pope  Clement  make  a  King  Henry 
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IX,  or  Louifl  XIV.  a  King  James  HI. ;  but 
these  acts  gave  riglitfiil  occasion  of  scandal 
to  the  people    of  Eoglaiid,  and  brought  right- 

fnl  chastisement  on  the  chief  offender 

Mr.  Roebuck,  and  others  with  him,  are  fain  to 
insist  on  the  absence  of  any  'real  danger.*  It 
might  have  been  urged  with  equal  propriety  that 
there  was  no  *  real  danger'  on  the  10th  of  April, 
seeing  that  to  15,000  malcontents  or  visionaries 
Ixmdon  could  oppose  250,000  good  citizens.  But 
we  know  full  well,  from  neighbouring  examples, 
that  if  these  250,000  men  had  pooh-poohed  the 
dai^r,  the  15,000  would  pretty  soon  have  brought 
it  to  pass.  ....  To  use  an  illustration  which 
cnrrent  events  make  familiar,  the  pretensions  of 
the^Pope  in  England  are  exactly  analogous  to 
those  of  the  Count  de  Chambord  in  France.  Both 
rely  on  what  they  declare  to  be  a  divine,  eternal, 
and  indefeasible  right  to  dominion — a  right  which 
laay  be  suspended  by  might,  and  contested  by 
reason,  but  which  can  never  be  actually  abrogated 
hy  any  resolutions  of  Parliaments  or  people  to  the 
world's  end.  We  will  imagine  that  the  Count  de 
Chambord,  after  being  for  some  time  proscribed, 
was  permitted  to  return  to  France — a  measure 
actoallynow  under  discussion — and  confirmed  in 
the  enjoyment  of  full,  free,  and  equal  rights  of 
citizenship  along  with  all  other  Frenchmen.  Sup- 
poee  the  said  personage,  being  received  as  a  citizen, 
bnt  not  recognised  as  a  Sovereign,  should  seize  an 
opportunity  to  call  and  proclaim  himself  King; 
to  ignore  and  set  at  nought  contemptuously  the 
institutions  which,  for  pure  toleration^s  sake,  pro- 
tected him  ;  to  create  ministers  and  generals 
although  ministers  and  generals  already  existed, 
and  to  impugn  directly  the  legitimacy  of  the 
powers  established,  whether  Monarchical  or  Ke- 
pablican,  by  establishing  rival  powers  of  the  same 
denominations  and  functions  at  their  very  sides." 

All  this  is  quite  sound  and  conclusive,  i/ we  grant 
&e  one  postulate,  that  things  political  and  things  spi- 
ritual or  ecclesiastical  come,  as  to  freedom  of  discus- 
Bion,  claim,  and  action,  under  the  same  categor}%  and 
ought  to  be,  or  can  be,  treated  alike.  If  we  do 
not  grant  this,  the  whole  comes  to  the  ground  as 
the  merest  twaddle  and  trash.  If  the  reader  does 
not  perceive  the  distinction  from  what  has  been 
said  above,  he  will  scarcely  fail  to  see  it  by  look- 
ing coolly  at  the  illustrations  resorted  to  by  the 
Times.  Does  it  consist  with  any  man's  reason  to 
believe  that  to  deny  the  soundness,  or  the  catho- 
licity, or  the  anything  else  of  a  Church,  is  the  same 
species  of  thing  as  to  deny  the  right  of  a  reigning 
monarch  to  his  or  her  throne?  Is  a  document 
declaring  (with  actual  potency  or  impotency  does 
not  matter)  that  a  king  is  deposed  the  same  species 
of  thing  as  a  document  declaring  that  a  Church 
teaches  error  ?— or  is  a  document  declaring  that  a 
certain  Church  is  the  only  true  Church  the  same 
specie  of  thing  as  a  document  putting  forward  a 
a«w  pretender  to  the  Crown  ?  Every  man's  every- 
day experience  teaches  him  that  the  two  things 
have  nothing  whatever  in  conmion ;  for  he  sees 
the  one  thing  everywhere  prohibited,  and  the  other 
everywhere  practised.  If  any  man  puts  forth  pro- 
danJations  that  Queen  Victoria  has  no  right  to  the 
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throne,  we  punish  him  for  treason ;  if  any  man 
discusses  lesser  matters  of  politics  with  a  freedom 
fairly  beyond  cei-tain  limits,  then  we  punish  him 
for  sedition ;  but  if  any  man  proclaims  that  his  is 
the  only  true  Church,  and  that  all  the  rest  of  ua 
are  schismatics  or  heretics,  we  never  heard  till  now 
that  he  needed  or  deserved  any  other  answer  than 
argument  or  merriment,  as  might  seem  best  suited 
to  his  case.  We  cannot  allow  any  man  to  deny 
that  Victoria  is  our  true  Sovereign ;  we  can  and 
do  allow  any  man  to  assert  that  this  or  that  is  not 
the  true  Church.  We  all  in  England  live  \mder 
the  same  civil  constitution,  but  not  under  the  same 
ecclesiastical.  We  are  one  State,  but  we  are  a 
hundred  Churches,  To  admit  in  matters  eccle- 
siastical such  things  as  the  Times  chooses  for  its 
illustrations  would  be  anarchy  ;  to  forbid  them  in 
matters  ecclesiastical  would  be  tyranny.  We  must 
add,  that  to  confound  the  two  so  different  things 
together,  as  millions  are  now  doing,  is  tyranny  in 
the  making. 

Another  cry  of  the  agitatoi*s,  as  fallacious,  though 
not  so  extensively  dangerous,  as  those  which  we 
have  just  considered,  is,  that  what  has  been  done 
is  "  an  invasion  of  the  Q'leen's  prerogative."  The 
Queen's  prerogative,  we  had  always  simply  ima- 
gined, was  to  appoint  archbishops  and  bishops  of 
the  Established  Church.  Is  it  now  meant  that 
she  has  the  prerogative  of  appointing  the  prelates 
of  other  Churches  too  ?  No.  If  the  Times  and 
its  multitudinous  followers  are  to  be  taken  as  ex- 
ponents, it  means  that  there  shall  he  no  other 
bishops  in  England.  Now,  look  where  this  leads. 
Quoth  the  Times,  **  England  has  bishops  and  dio- 
ceses of  her  own,  and  no  others  can  be  appointed 
without  insult  to  the  Crown  and  kingdom,  and  just 
liabilities  on  the  part  of  the  offenders."  We  have 
here  a  hint  of  the  circumstance  which  renders  it  a 
possibility  to  foist  such  fallacies  on  the  public,  as 
well  of  the  consequences  to  which  they  point.  To 
change  the  names,  Scotland  had  synods  and 
presbyteries  of  its  own — those  of  the  Established 
Church  as  appointed  by  legislative  authority ;  yet 
the  Scottish  dissenters  happening  to  be  Presby- 
terians, have  over  and  over  again  made  new 
synods  and  presbyteries  without  ever  thinking 
that  they  had  "  insulted  the  Crown  and  kingdom," 
and  come  under  "just  liabilities."  It  has  so  hap- 
pened, however,  that  none  of  the  dissenters  from 
the  Church  of  England  are  Episcopalians — other- 
wise there  would  have  been  "other  bishops  and 
dioceses  "  long  ago,  and  the  fallacy  in  present  use 
would  never  have  been  born,  or,  at  least,  could 
never  have  lived.  But  will  there  never  be  any 
dissenters  in  England,  save  the  Eoman  Catholics, 
requiring  bishops  for  their  Church  government? 
Is  there  not  an  exceeding  likelihood  tibat,  ere  long, 
we  shall  see  some  coming  out  of  the  English  Church 
carrying  their  episcopal  principles  with  them? 
Lately,  it  seemed  as  if  this  exodus  were  to  be 
composed  of  the  Evangelical  party — and,  if  we  are 
not  mistaken,  a  sort  of  beginning  or  nucleus  already 
existed  in  Uie  person  of  Mr.  Shore,  of  Exeter; 
and  now  it  is  more  likely  to  be  the  Puseyites, 
beginning  with  Mr.  Bennett  But  nobody  knows 
whose  may  be  the  first  turn,  or  whose  the  next  ,• 
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but  any  man  may  know  who  chooses  to  consider, 
that  if  this  doctrine  of  no  bishops  nor  dioceses 
save  those  of  the  Established  Chiuxsh  being  per- 
missible is  to  be  held  good,  episcopal  dissenters 
are  things  prohibited. 

Some  further  indication  of  the  source  and  ten- 
dency of  this  monstrous  doctrine,  as  well  as  some 
most  instructive  hints  on  other  points  of  the  ques- 
tion, may  be  found  by  casting  a  glance  at  the 
United  States.  It  is  probable  that  not  one  in  a 
hundred  of  our  readers  ever  knew,  and  that  not 
one  in  a  thousand  of  them  now  remembers,  that,  at 
the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  phrases,  the  Pope 
did  the  same  thing  for  the  United  States  that  he 
did  for  us.  We  make  this  broad  numerical  dis- 
tinction between  those  who  may  once  have  known 
the  fact  and  those  who  may  now  remember  it, 
because  the  London  press  and  other  agitators  were 
careful  to  announce  it  as  "another  evidence  of 
papal  insult  and  aggression;"  and  have  been  doubly 
careful  not  to  say  a  word  as  to  how  that  "  insult 
and  aggrcRsion"  have  acted  on  Jonathan,  as  com- . 
pared  with  ourselves.  We  shall  do  what  we  can ' 
to  spoil  tfiat  game.  Jonathan  paid  no  attention 
whatever  to  the  matter,  till  he  saw  what  a  con- 
dition we  had  put  ourselves  into ;  he  then  ex- 
amined the  source  of  dread,  and  is  now  utterly 
indifferent  about  himself  and  unmensely  amused 

.  nbout  us.  We  cite  brief  but  sufficient  specimens 
from  the  two  papers  of  greatest  circulation  and  in- 
fluence in  the  States : — 

"The  journalists  of  England,"  eays  the  New 
York  Ueraldy  "  are  deeply  engaged  in  discussions 
and  prophecies  on  the  influences  of  the  presence  I 

of  a  cardinal  in  that  country We  could  j 

have  a  cardinal  here  in  every  State,  and  no  one , 
would  be  distressed  on  account  of  it.  We  have 
already  taken  five  archbishops  with  alacrity — 
Bishop  Hughes,  our  esteemed  friend,  monitor,  | 
sago,  brother,  equal,  and  fellow-citizen,  at  their 
head ;  and  we  can  digest  a  cardinal,  or  the  Pope 
himself,  with  all  the  pleasure  in  life." 

The  New  York  Courier  and  Inquirer  goes 
equally  straight  to  the  point : — 

"  John  Hughes  is  made  Boman  Catholic  Arch- 
bishop in  America,  and  the  isjd  nowhere  produces 
the  slightest  sensation.  Nicholas  Wiseman  is  made 

.  Rom  m  Catholic  Archbishop  in  England,  and  the 
whole  island  heaves  with  indignation  and  alarm. 

.  The  one  act  scarcely  elicits  a  passing  paragraph  in 
the  American  newspapers;  the  other  surcharges 
the  English  press  with  a  direful  choler,  which 
finds  vent  in  every  style  of  wrathful  rhetoric. 
As  American  Protestants,  we  must  say  that  we 
cannot  see  the  least  reason  in  all  this  English 
<!lamour  against  papal  encroachments  and  papal 
usurpations.  The  Pope  has  only  placed  the  Eoman 
Catholic  Church  in  England  on  the  same  basis  it 
has  long  possessed  without  opposition  in  Prussia, 
in  the  United  States,  and  in  other  Protestant  lands. 
The  dignities  he  has  created,  and  the  fimctions  he 
has  conferred,  are  of  a  purely  spiritual  character. 
He  has  not  interfered  to  the  slightest  extent  with 
the  temporalities  of  the  Anglican  Church.  He  has 
levied  no  tithes,  has  laid  claim  to  none  of  his  con- 
fiscated revenues,  has  not  made  the  slightest  attempt 


to  appoint  bishope  to  his  ancient  sees,  now  usurped, 
as  he  believes,  by  heretics.  He  has  not  sought  to 
make  his  bishops  and  priests  pensioners  upon  the 
public  bounty,  nor  has  he  charged  them  with  any  du- 
ties in  any  way  infringing  upon  the  conmion  law  of 
the  realuL  The  agitation  occasioned  by  the  late  papal 
rescript  in  England,  we  believe,  is  mainly  due  to 
two  causes — priestly  jealousy  and  popular  bigotry. 
The  Anglican  dignitaries  are  very  naturally  dis- 
turbed at  this  sudden  elevation  of  a  body  of  men 
to  the  same  nominal  rank  they  have  so  long  ex- 
clusively enjoyed,  and  it  is  not  strange  at  all  to 
hear  their  clamouring  for  penal  enactments  against 
the  new  hierarchy.  The  popular  clamour  of  *  No 
Popery'  springs  from  the  same  intolerant  spirit 
that  sustained  ^e  penal  laws  against  dissenters  for 
a  hundred  years,  and  against  Roman  CatholicB  for 
a  hundred  and  fifty,  and  which  even  to  this  day 
bars  a  Jew  out  of  the  halls  of  legislation  because 
of  his  religion.  The  moral  grandeur  of  Protest- 
antism consists  in  its  respect  for  the  human  con- 
science, its  reliance  upon  the  word  of  Gk>d  alone, 
and  its  calm  disdain  of  all  outward  constraints, 
and  all  legal  appliances,  either  against  it  or  in  its 
favour.  Where,  as  in  this  country,  these  qualities 
are  most  manifested,  there  Prot^tantism  is  the 
strongest  and  most  invulnerable.  English  Protest- 
autism  must  be  a  craven  thing  to  turn  pale  at  the 
view  of  a  primate's  hat  and  a  dozen  prelatical 
mitres.  It  must  be  a  weak  thing  to  shake  at  the 
sight  of  his  Holiness  tracing  a  few  beggarly  lines 
on  its  map,  and  assigning  one  name  to  this  division 
and  another  to  that.  It  must  be  a  foolish  thin^  to 
suppose  that  it  can,  at  this  late  day,  check  the 
power  and  the  influence  of  its  adversary  by  perse- 
cution or  intolerance." 

Surely  the  contrast  here  exemplified  is  striking 
enough  to  have  deserved  a  comer  in  the  expan- 
sive columns  of  the  London  newspapers.  Perhaps 
they  did  not  choose  to  reveal  a  fact  which  they  felt 
it  difficult  or  inconvenient  to  account  for.  The 
reader  will  not  seek  far  before  he  finds  the  roots  of 
the  difference.  In  England,  we  have  an  £]sta- 
blished  Church ;  in  the  United  States,  they  have 
not.  In  England,  happening  hitherto  to  have  bad 
no  bishops  but  such  as  had  State  rank,  powers, 
and  endowments,  our  idea  of  a  bishop  includes 
all  these  things;  in  the  United  States,  ha%dDg 
hitherto  had  no  bishops  but  siich  as  are  bishops 
only,  their  idea  of  a  bishop  is  that  of  a  person 
exercising  only  spiritual  rule,  and  that  over  those 
only  who  choose  him  and  pay  hinL  Of  course,  the 
conifusion  of  ideas  which  leads  people  in  this 
country  to  imagine  that  Roman  Catholic  bishops 
are  somehow  to  re-semble  the  bishop  of  the  State 
Church  is  one  which  the  supporters  of  that  institu- 
tion are  not  slow  to  encourage,  and  render  worse 
confounded.  In  reality,  the  appointment  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  bishops  neither  injures  nor  insults 
the  Established  Church ;  but,  if  we  had  no  Esta- 
bliihed  Church,  the  present  uproar  would  have 
been  impossible  and  unthought  of. 

There  is  one  point  of  view  in  which  Dr.  Wise- 
man's recent  sayings  and  doings  might  possibly 
have  been  regarded  as  just  cause  for  a  commotion, 
though  not  uie  sort  of  commotion  we  have  had. 
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They  might  have  been  taken  as  a  symptom  of  the 
growth  or  the  unchanfred  spirit  of  Popery,  and  so 
have  been  a  call  to  Protestants  to  speak  out,  much 
«g  Mr.  Thackeray  speaks  out  in  his  **  Appeal  to  an 
Eminent  Appealer :" — 

"I  deny  your  pretences  utterly,  and  with  my 
nkle  heart ;  I  scorn  your  claim  to  infallibility.  I 
no  more  care  for  your  Pontifex  Maximus  than 
for  the  Iffigh  Priest  of  Jupiter  who  preceded  him ; 
aod,  in  my  quality  of  Protestant,  protest  against 
pa  and  every  bishop,  priest,  and  deacon  under 
Yoor  (miers ;  declaring  my  belief  that  honest  people 
em  get  to  heaven  without  you,  and  in  spite  of 
joa,  and  entirely  repudiating  your  clerical  scheme. 
. .  .  Nicholas,  who  comes  into  Fleet-street,  and 
njB,  'I  am  the  ambassador  and  plenipotentiary 
of  the  in^Edlible  expositor  of  truth — I  have  the  keys 
of  heaven  and  the  other  place  :  come  home  with 
me,  my  boy,  and  I  will  show  you  a  beautiful  wink- 
ing virgin,  that  will  convert  you  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye — or  a  holy  coat — or  the  bones  of  the 
deven  thousand  virgins  of  Cologne— or  what  you 
will' — to  such  a  Nidholas  I  say  *  Bosh  !*  and  snap 
my  fingers." 

Good — very  good!      But  have  we  not  been 
"protesting  too  much,**  as  if  protesting  under 
some  great  need  or  strong  suspicion,  and,  above 
all,  have  we  not  been  protesting  in  a  wrong  way 
and  a  wrong  spirit?  All  we  say  is,  that  our  protest- 
ing has  been  utterly  inappropriate  and  monstrously 
dispropordonate.     If  the  thing  was  worth  heeding 
at  all,  it  was  a  thing  for  men  as  Protestants,  and 
not  as  politicians ;   for  ministers  of  religion,  not 
Ministers  of  State.    If  the  thing  was  bad,  it  bore 
with  it  no  civil  or  secular  sanction.    Why,  then, 
ficek  to  meet  it  with  civil  or  secular  weapons? 
^Tiy  run  to  the  Queen,  to  tell  her  that  somebody 
ia "  making  faces"  at  us  at  Rome  ? — for,  at  the  most, 
it  is  but  a  matter  of  face-making.     Next,  even 
thongh  the  character  of  the  agitation  had  been 
fitting  and   appropriate,  how  monstrously,  how 
ridiculously  does  it  exceed  the  importance  of  the 
circumstances!     This  is  the  view  of  the  matter 
which  ia  most  humiliating  to  our  pride.     Even  the 
Times,  in  its  lucid  intervals,  sees  and  feels  this. 
"  We  confess,"  it  says,  **  to  an  indignant  shame  at 
the  idea  that  an  Itidian  priest  should  have  suc- 
ceeded in  putting  England  on  the  defensive,  and 
that  gatherings  and  protests  of  Englishmen  should 
actoally  have  been  provoked  by  the  feeble  nominee 
of  certain  foreign  States  on  his  insecure  and  tot- 
tering throne.     We  are  ashamed  that  the  energies 
of  a  great  nation  should  have  been  expended  on 
•0  unworthy  an  object"     And  well  you  may  be 
•rf»med  who,  when  the  fit  was  on,  led  and  stimu- 
lated the  humiliating  folly.     Look  at  what  the 
**  aggressive"  party  is,  and  what  it  has  done,  and 
what  the  "  alarmed  and  indignant*'  party  are,  and 
have  beffli  doing ! 

''.See  ocean  into  tempest  lashed. 
To  waft  a  featker,  and  to  drown  a  fly !" 

If)ok  at  Dr.  Wiseman,  with  the  Pope's  powerless 
hit  of  paper,  spreading  terror  and  fury — among 
whom?  Am<mg  a  people  where  Popery  is  re- 
F*wnted  (generally  speaking)  by  a  poor,  and 
ignorwit,  and  insignificant  minority;   and  where 


Protestantism  is  represented  by  forty -nine-fiftieths 
of  the  rank,  and  power,  and  wealth,  and  know- 
ledge— is  embodied  in  our  institutions,  inwoven 
with  our  very  idioms  of  language,  and  endowed 
as  no  other  religion  in  any  country  on  earth  is 
endowed  I  Yet,  with  all  this,  we  could  not,  we 
are  told,  answer  the  Papists  in  kind,  if  we  thought 
them  worth  answer  at  all :  pulpit  against  pulpit, 
though  we  have  a  hundred  to  their  one;  bit  of 
paper  against  bit  of  paper,  though  these,  too,  we 
have,  or  could  have,  a  hundred  to  one — no,  we 
must  all,  in  all  our  capacities,  political,  municipal, 
even  professional,  (what  a  display  was  that  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons  I)  throw  ourselves  into  con- 
vulsions, which  have  excited  the  amazement  of  the 
world  as  they  will  the  laughter  of  posterity. 

And,  since  we  are  in  a  plain-speaking  mood,  we 
shall  say  that  the  spirit  and  language  in  which 
this  misdirected  and  exaggerated  agitation  has  been 
carried  on  have  been  discreditable  and  injurious  to 
our  character  as  Englishmen,  whose  motto  is  fair 
play,  and  as  Protestants,  whose  doctrine  is  tolera- 
tion.  Protestants  have  got  so  thoroughly  possessed 
with  the  idea  that  they  are  very  liberal  and  tolerant, 
that  they  are  never  restrained  by  any  fear  of  trans- 
gressing in  the  other  direction ;  and  so  thoroughly 
imbued  with  the  conviction  that  Papists  are  always 
intolerant,  that  facts  to  the  contrary  receive  neither 
belief  nor  attention.      Brethren,  let  us  not  be  self- 
deceivers.     All  the  liberality  is  not  on  one  side, 
nor  all  the  illiberality  on  the  other.     For  one 
moment  look  and  listen.      Protestants  often  cry, 
"No  Popery !"  Do  we  ever  hear  our  Popish  fellow- 
countrymen  crying,  *'No  Protestantism?"      The 
whole  political  or  ordinary  press  of  England  has 
every  morning  for  months  been  coming  out  with 
the  strongest  and  most  sneering  abuse   of   the 
Koman  Catholic  religion ;  what  would  be  thought 
if  the  press  of  Ireland  came  out  every  morning 
in  the  same  style  on  the  Protestant  religion  ?  The 
mobs  of  English  towns  have  been  amusing  them- 
selves with  burning  effigies  of  the  Pope  and  Arch- 
bishop "Wiseman;   what  would    be    thought    of 
the  mobs  of  Irish  towns  amusing  themselves  by 
burning  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  or  any 
other  persoiiage  whom  Protestants  regard  with 
even    one    hundredth    part    of    the    reverence 
with  which  the  Papists  regard  <Aeir  spiritual  head? 
What  do  you  think  of  the  fact  that  these  things 
are  done    by  Protestants,  and  are    not  done  by 
Papists  ?    To  glance  at  an  other  class  of  facts — fr  ish 
constituencies,  nineteen  in  twenty  Roman  Catholics, 
return  Protestants  to  Parliament  without  a  word 
about  their  religion  if  their  politics  accord;  we 
scarcely  know  a  single  popular  constituency  in 
Britain  where  a  Roman  Catholic,  though  in  all 
other  respects  qualified  and  acceptable,  would  have 
the  ghost  of  a  chance !  Four  or  five  years  ago,  on  a 
vacancy  occurring  in  the  representation  of  perhaps 
the  most  Liberal  county  constituency  in  Scotland, 
Kirkcudbright,  a  Roman  Catholic  gentleman  (Mr. 
Constable  Maxwell)   of  large    possessions,   high 
character,  and  great  personal  popularity,  started 
as  the  Whig  candidate,  but  found  he  might  as 
well  have  started   for  the  **  EMmateship  of  All 
England."      Now,  good  Protestant  reader,  if  the 
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counterpart  of  this  had  happened  even  in  the, 
most  thoroughly  Popish  county  of  Irehind ;  if  a 
candidate  otherwise  welcome  had  been  repudiated 
because  he  was  a  Protestant,  would  we  not  all 
have  shouted,  "What  vile  bigots  those  Papists 
are ! "  And  if  Mr.  Maxwell  had  slipped  in  for 
Kirkcudbright,  would  we  not  all  have  shout e J, 
*'  How  liberal  we  Protestants  are ! "  But  then, 
look  how  things  have  happened.  The  Protestant 
Mr.  Herbert  (we  take  the  first  instance  that  occurs 
to  our  mind)  is  made  member  for  Popish  Kerry, 
without  a  word  about  his  religion ;  and  Mr.  Max- 
well, solely  on  account  of  his  religion,  will  never 
be  member  for  Kirkcudbright !  What  should  we 
cry  at  this  ?  Ah  I  "  The  case  being  altered,  that 
alters  the  case."  One  instance  more.  At  the  very 
time  (a  few  weeks  ago)  when  we  were  all  crying 
out  about  Popish  bigotr}%  and  heaping  on  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  every  epithet  of  oppro- 
briima  and  abhorrence,  the  Town  Council  of  Dublin, 
five-sixths  Eoman  Catholic,  were  unanimously 
electing  a  Protestant  Lord  Mayor.  Are  we  likely 
soon  to  see  a  Roman  Catholic  Lord  Provost  of 
Edinburgh  or  Glasgow?  And,  finally  (though 
we  finish  only  for  want  of  sufficient  space), 
if  a  Popish  Prime  Minister  wrote  an  official  letter 
denouncing  Protestantism  as  "  slavery,"  "  degrada- 
tion," "  superstition,"  and  "  mimimery,"  he  would 
scarcely  succeed  in  keeping  his  head  on  his 
shoulders.  Yet^  when  a  Protestant  Prime  Minister 
so  denounces  Popery,  he  gets  "  three  cheers"  at  a 
thousand  meetings;  and  never  did  the  Guildhall  of 
London  hear  such  thumping  of  tables  and  jingling 
of  glasses  I  These  are  facts ;  look  at  them,  think 
of  them,  and  think  especially  if,  in  the  face  of 
them,  we  ought  to  regard   ourselves  as  super- 


abundantly stocked  with  that  Christian  virtue 
which  speaketh  no  evil,  vaunteth  not  itself,  is  not 
puffed  up. 

It  will  be  a  gross  mistake  and  injustice  if  any 
reader  should  think,  from  anything  that  is  said  or 
that  is  omitted  in  the  above  observations,  that  we 
are  either  favourable  to,  or  forgetful  of,  the  nature 
of  Popery  as  a  religion,  especially  as  regards 
its  influences  on  matters  social  and  ix)litical.  We 
have  not  spoken  directly  and  fiilly  on  that  portion 
of  the  subject,  only  because  we  fear  the  reader's 
impatience;  because,  too,  it  is  in  part,  beyond 
our  province,  and,  not  least,  because  that  question 
is  not  really  raised  by  the  matter  in  hand.  I>r. 
Wiseman's  documents  are  no  new  manifestation  of 
the  nature  of  Popery,  and  (so,  we  hope,  we  have 
shown)  his  appointments  confer  upon  it  no  new 
power.  Still  more — and  here  again  we  approach 
the  root  of  all  the  mischief  done  out-of-doors,  and 
rumoured  as  likely  to  be  done  in  the  Cabinet  and 
Legislature — ^you  ought  not,  and  you  cannot^ 
legislate  against  influences.  We  ought  not — ^it  is 
persecution:  if  we  as  Liberals  think  Romanism 
has  a  despotic  tendency,  Tories  think  Protestant 
dissent  has  a  democratic  tendency ;  and  if  legisla- 
tion, or  attempts  at  it,  had  a  beginning,  where 
would  be  the  end?  We  cannot — all  history 
shows,  in  letters  of  blood,  that  these  things  are  too 
subtle  for  laws  and  penalties  :  in  the  present  case, 
to  forbid  the  names  would  be  paltry — to  forbid  the 
thing  would  be  persecution ;  but  both  are  practi- 
cally impossible.  The  check  and  cure  for  bad  in- 
fluences is  the  application  of  good  ones.  We  say, 
with  Milton,  "  Let  Truth  and  Falsehood  grapple,*' 
and  perish  all  force  and  "  protection"  as  pueriiitiep 
and  poltrooneries. 
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pt  would  appear,  then,  that  the  labours  of  a 
certain  Modem  Editor,  "  Letters  and  Speeches  of 
Oliver  Cromwell,"  have  not  been  altogether  un- 
fruitful— have  at  least  stirred  up  inquiry  con- 
cerning one  real  Man  in  a  generation  constitu- 
tionally somewhat  oblivious  of  such  : — whereon 
the  Able  Editor  hath  liberty  to  felicitate  himself. 
For  here  is  a  Speech  lately  turned  up  (to  the  hands 
of  an  admiring  Printer,  or  something  of  that  sort, 
who  wisely  desires  to  remain  nameless) — a  most 
opportune  Speech,  craving  earnestly  to  be  printed, 
that  it,  too,  may  have  a  place  among  the  Utterances 
— which,  it  will  be  observed,  are  somewhat  con- 
fused at  this  time.  And  really  it  is  to  be  desired, 
we  think,  that  your  Orthodox-controversialista  and 
other  innocent  speech-weavers  do  stop  their  crazy 


looms  awhile,  and  listen  to  it — with  what  patience 
they  can. 

IJpon  the  authenticity  of  the  present  Speech, 
now  first  become  printed,  the  Editor  has  nothing 
to  say :  the  proof  (to  him  very  conclusive)  must 
be  found  within  itself— or  nowhere :  the  attentive 
reader  will  exercise  his  judgment  He  will  at 
any  rate  perceive  (what>  indeed,  is  the  whole  enm 
of  it^  that  it  chiefly  turns  upon  certain  afiairs 
which  authentic  history  is  altogether  silent  upon — 
which,  it  would  seem,  were  lost  sight  of  amid 
the  boding  troubles  of  the  time — impracticable 
Talking-apparatus;  foolish  "risings"  of  Royalist 
apprentices;  the  Duke  of  Ormonde,  fresh  from 
Manders,  plotting  "  in  the  house  of  a  Papist  chirur- 
geon    in    Drury-lane ;"    Spanish    Charles-Stnart 
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Invasion ;  tLc  Dutch  moving  in  the  interest  of 
"that  young  roan  vvho  was  the  late  king's  son" — 
all  grim  realities  enongh  in  that  old  time.  How- 
ever, we  had  best  take  this  dim  allusion  to  un- 
written history  thankfully,  and  make  the  best  we 
can  of  it.  As  for  the  Present  BIditor,  he  is  content  to 
abstain  from  printing  that  "  Historical  Dissertation" 
wliicb,  at  much  labour,  he  had  prepared,  finding 
tkt  your  Speech,  my  brave  Oliver !  is  really  to  be 
understood  well  enough  without  it — hath  meaning 
enough,  extending  through  two  centuries  of  cant 
and  stuffed-clotheshorseism,  even  for  us.  It  will 
be  seen,  however,  that  the  Editor  has  here  and 
there  ventured  to  interpolate  an  ejaculation  or  so, 
elncidator}'  and  otherwise  ;  and  with  this  he 
commits  this  Speech  to  his  grateful  readei^s — and 
to  the  Destinies. — Oliver  Cromwell  loquitur, — 
with  some  animation : — -] 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen  the  Two  Houses  of 
Parliaincn  t, — 

It  grieveth  me,  indeed  and  indeed  it  does,  that 
my  coimtry  is  brought  to  so  shameful  a  pass, 
wherein,  I  conceive,  we  are  all  disgraced.  I  did 
hope  there  had  been  some  leaven  of  honesty  in  us 
—I  did  hope  it ;  and  many  times,  in  the  midst  of 
burdens  tliat  a  man  might  hardly  stand  under,  it 
was  a  comfortable  thought  to  me  that  these  realms, 
after  so  much  expense  of  blood  and  treasure  in 
that  regard,  would  endeavour  to  arrive  at  all 
*-piritaal  and  civil  excellence  attainable.  Nay, 
especially  spiritual  excellence ;  for  truly  it  is  the 
greater  concernment,  and  must  be  so  regarded  if 
this  is  to  be  a  Christian  nation.  [Hear  his  Higli- 
ccas !]  And  I  would  urge  this  upon  you :  To  what 
ciid,  if  not  to  this,  was  the  prosecution  of  our 
pood  cause,  and  what  profit  was  its  attainment, 
that  we  did  fight  so  hard  for?  There  is  no  man 
liere,  I  think,  that  will  deny  that  this  was  the  very 
5^'ord  and  strength  of  our  work  [brave  Ironsides, 
t^ wit — "never  beaten  at  all"  because  of  it] ;  and 
if  this  tiling  [means  simple  God-worship,  so  im- 
perative to  his  own  simple  heart]  is  so  soon  to  be 
contemned, and  mere  parcels  of  words  set  in  its 
place — as  it  is  easy  for  a  man  to  see  it  is — while 
those  civil  liberties  we  so  mercifully  attained  to 
are  yet  enjoyed  and  bragged  of,  very  ungratefully 
withal, — ^why  then  I  dare  to  tell  you  your  God  is 
f^iamefully  requited ; — and  I  am  not  so  sure  but 
we  might  have  found  better  pastime  than  that 
Ten  Years'  War  which  so  afflicted  this  poor 
IK-ople. 

I  know,  indeed,  that  that  business — English 
Involution,  as  it  is  called — is  verj'  well  accounted, 
and  how  it  is  thought  that  by  it  our  civil  liberties 
ftre  grounded  so  deep,  that  not  every  wind  that 
blows  may  overcome  them ;  and  tnily  (under  favour), 
I  do  think  it  was  not  so  very  ill-done.  [Much  too 
modest,  your  Highness,  indeed !]  But  here  is  this 
to  your  gratefulness :  There  are  many  w^orthy  men, 
I  think  I  may  say  the  worthiest,  among  those  who 
sttfiered  so  much  and  wrought  so  hard  in  the 
"matter,  who  would  receive  your  thanks  but  coldly, 
since  that  spirit,  that  determination  to  religious 
sincerity  which  upheld  them  through  all,  is  now 
*o  lightly  regarded.     As  for  myscdf,  gentlemen 


[do  mark  those  great,  dull,  melancholy  eyes 
now  I] — as  for  myself,  why,  when  I  think  of  it 
that  it  is  so,  I  could  wish  that  God  had  made  my 
path  otherward,  any  whither,  rather  than  that  I  was 
compelled  to — I — that  I  never  was  bom.  Nay.  I 
could  !  Oh,  sirs,  sirs !  [Deep  eloquence  in  his  dull 
face  now,  hopelessly  struggling  to  get  born — to  be 
words]  my  tongue  is  fashioned  after  the  quality  of 
my  hands,  and  knoweth  no  trick  of  music,  else  I 
would  discourse  you  that  vour  hearts  did  ache  of 
the  danger  and  disgrace  (as  I  before  said)  that  is 
fallen  upon  us  all,  through  the  miserable  noise 
of  religion — religious  excitation,  merely — that  is 
abroad :  a  gi'cat  empty  drum,  calling  the  people 
unto  folly,  and  beaten  by  a  sort  of  persons  of 
whom  I  would  rather  say  little.     I  would  rather. 

But  it  needeth  no  subtilties  of  argument,  haply, 
to  convey  t6  you  some  sense  [perception]  of  what 
may  follow  after  this  disgrace:  for  I  am  not 
ashamed  to  say.  Such  sham  fervour  of  religious 
zeal  may  well  be  found  a  tempting  of  Providence. 
For  is  it  not  enough  that  the  Lord  once  raise  up 
men  to  purge  this  nation  of  vanity,  and  false- 
seeming,  of  pride  and  the  wickedness  of  the 
sons  of  pride — is  it  not  enough  that  he  do  this 
once,  I  say  ?  [Aye,  my  lords  and  gentlemen ;  or 
shall  he  come  again,  and  despatch  you  to  Barba- 
does,  and  other  warm  regions  ? — Hear  his  High- 
ness I]  However,!  will  but  touch  upon  that — !  — 
[will  leave  that  to  the  Fates  and  Providences, 
knowing  it  to  be  esteemed  no  argument  at  all  in 
these  times.  His  Highness  henceforth  grows 
a  little  more  explicit — aj)proaches  "  nearer  to  that 
subject  which  is  in  all  your  thoughts."] 

By  your  favour,  I  will  now  approach  a  little 
nearer  to  my  business  at  this  time — to  a  subject 
which,  I  am  sure,  is  in  all  your  thoughts  ;  I  pray 
God  not  too  absolutely.  For  I  desire  you  will 
speedily  settle  [means  "speedily  settle  your  minds"] 
upon  that  subject,  and  altogether  despatch  it,  if  the 
real  Business  of  these  realms  is  to  be  rightly  con- 
sidered, and  done,  by  this  Parliament :  that  being, 
if  I  rightly  conceive,  what  it  was  appointed  for. 
Nay,  it  was  I — Indeed,  this  is  the  whole  marrow  of 
what  I  would  proceed  upon  [proceed  to  speak  on]  : 
I  do  beseech  you  to  consider  tliat  the  business  of 
tliis  mighty  nation  is  not  a  trifling  thing :  I  pray  you 
not  to  mistake  it  [or  you  may  suddenly  find  your- 
selves Dissolved,  nis  Highness  thinks].  Further, 
that  we  are  sent  to  this  place  to  get  that  business 
done,  to  the  honourable  prosperity  (none  but 
honourable,  I  hope)  of  them  that  sent  us,  and  not 
to  misuse  this  nation's  time  by  babbling  of  unprofit- 
able things !  [Seventeenth-century  Inglises  glance 
uncomfortably  at  his  Highness,  who  is  somewhat 
emphatic  at  this  point.] 

You  will  easily  perceive,  gentlemen,  what  is  my 
aim — ^to  wit,  this  foolish  clamour  that  is  abroad,  and 
so  disturbs  our  quiet — raised,  as  you  well  know, 
against  certain  poisonous  popish  performances, 
which  need  no  particular  mention  here.  [Me^ins 
"  no  minute  recapitulation  here," — ^which  is  to  be  re- 
gretted, since  the  coincidences  of  that  old  forgotten 
time  with  the  present  seem  somewhat  curious. 
Speech  first  exhumed  at  this  juncture,  too  ! — On 
the  whole,  Let  us  be  thankfol.]    Indeed,  I  do 
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tliink,  in  good  earnest,  little  mention  of  it  in  any 
kind  is  to  be  desired,  since  no  possible  good  can 
come  of  such,  but  much  evil  mayhap ;  unless  this 
Parliament  hath  power  to  question  the  stars  as  to 
what  is  yet  to  come,  and  be  ruled  thereby.  But, 
I  beseech  you,  apprehend  my  meaning  rightly  in 
this  matter,  which  goeth  not  to  justify  Uie  pro- 
ceedings of  this  man — Pope,  or  whatever  else  it  is 
proper  to  name  Jiim ;  for  (I  speak  it  truly)  I  have 
no  more  love  for  tliat  man  and  his  policies  than 
any  now  in  England ;  which  perhaps  you  know. 
But,  my  lords  and  honourable  gentlemen,  who 
among  you  is  it  who  had  no  forethought  of  such 
procedures,  and  did  not  early  note  those  little 
streams  which,  if  God's  true  light  should  not  first 
dry  them  up,  would  swell  this  tide  to  the  full — 
this  tide,  which  now  he  so  foolishly  clamours  to 
get  thrust  back?  Surely  (under  favour)  it  is  a 
simple  man,  and  had  better  get  back  wnence  he 
came,  quietly  and  with  speed,  and  be  known  in 
such  business  no  more  I  And  to  him  who  did  per- 
ceive the  thriving  of  the  flood,  I  will  say  his 
ii^gligeiice  is  past  his  neighbour's  folly,  that  he 
did  not  put  his  hand  to  the  work,  timeously  and 
in  earnest,  to  dam  it  out ! — Now,  do  but  judge 
between  these  men  and  Reason  ;  I  do  think  that 
will  be  found  very  sufficient.  [For  them,  your 
Highness—doubtless  !J 

And  here  again  do  not  misconstrue  me,  do  not, 
I  pray  you ;  and  think  that  in  what  I  last  said  is 
implied  restraint  upon  any  man's  civil  liberties ; 
for  if  to  us  it  is  so  singular  a  mercy  that  we  may 
practise  our  religions  without  fear  of  enemies, 
surely  that  should  not  breed  in  us  enmity  and 
injustice  to  other  men  for  tlieir  religion's  sake, 
even  if  it  be  that  of  Papists ;  '^hich,  as  1  truly 
believe,  is  the  very  worst  and  cruellest  faith  of  all. 
Indeed,  if  it  were  so  in  us,  how  much  better 
were  our  behaviour  than  that  of  the  Pope — him 
who  was  the  present  man's  predecessor,  Alexander 
VII.,  I  think — towards  those  poor  Piedmonts  of 
late?  ["Present  man's  predecessor — Alexander 
VII.,  I  think?"  Is  Alexander  already  dead  and 
history  all  awry,  then  ?]  Besides,  judge  with  me 
a  little,  whether  the  question  of  civil  liberty  is  not 
quite  beside  the  matter.  I  must  needs  think  tlmt 
a  taste  of  one  kind  of  liberty  will  beget  in  a  man's 
mind  thirst  for  every  kind  of  liberty ;  and  I  do 
not  suppose  but  that  error  may  be  as  eubtlely 
taught  and  as  fondly  held  by  chained  men  as  by 
free.  Have  a  care,  then,  how  your  thoughts  do 
run  in  this  channel.  But  what  I  did  glance  at 
when  I  spoke  of  damming  out  this  flux  of  abomi- 
nations was  this :  That  it  is  very  much  your  fault 
(and  look  to  it  that  it  be  not  requited  upon  you) 
that  you  did  not  industriously  labour  against  the 
possibility  of  the  reception  of  such,  by  kindling 
up  aiid  tenderly  feeding  the  true  light  that  is  in 
every  man  to  the  perception  of  simple  truth,  in- 
stead of  so  plentifully  encouraging  a  kind  of  Eng- 
lish popery — nay,  many  kinds — which,  if  rightly 
judged,  will  be  found  a  very  twilight  unto  dark- 
ness. [Hear  my  Lord  Protector  IJ  I  could,  I 
think,  enforce  this  with  some  particulars:  I  could 
do  so.  For  what  are  those  various  sects — Lights 
of  Conference,  Lofty  Church  Lights,  nay,  many 


such  l)onomimitiou3 — but  poperies,  sucking  pope- 
ries of  a  very  tyrannical  sort?  I  conceive  we 
have  had  some  assurances  of  this;  assurances  which 
should  be  conviction  enough,  that  if  any  of  these 
parties  be  permitted  to  arrive  at  any  head  (which, 
please  God,  they  shall  not!),  these  poor  nations 
will  be  as  fast  carried  to  ruin  as  any  Koman 
popery  could  do  it.  They  will,  if  God  help  us 
not  And  if  you  are  truly  so  importunate  for 
the  real  religious  well-being  of  the  people,  you 
had  best  send  far  other  teachers  than  these  to  theni, 
— than  these  Denomination  and  Church  Lights,  I 
mean ;  for,  I  say,  if  there  is  a  danger  at  all,  you 
will  do  well  to  seek  it  here.  For,  at  the  worst, 
Roman  popery  is  a  foreign  sort  of  popery,  alien 
to  us,  and  therefore  more  suspect  and  to  be  rigo- 
rously examined  of  the  people  ;  a  people,  by  your 
leave,  not  well  afifectioned  to  foreign  things  ["gene- 
rally ;"  not  at  all,  your  Highness] :  and,  withal, 
though  verily  it  is  the  most  detestable,  yet  it  is 
the  cheaper  kind  of  popery  (as  it  now  seems),  which 
really  is  a  little  to  be  considered  in  hard  and  burden- 
some times.  [Somewhat  grim  of  look,  my  Lord 
Protector.]  Now  do  but  look  a  little  at  the  other 
side.  It  may  be  said,  in  a  sense,  that  the  popery 
which  cries  against  that  other  is  natural  to  us,  is 
bred  in  us,  is  of  us  and  amongst  us,  and  there- 
fore can  the  more  easily  work  in  us — with  more 
subtlety ;  and  abuse  us,  yea,  to  our  very  senses !  If 
a  man  have  a  crooked  limb,  he  may  indeed  strive 
to  get  cured  of  that ;  but  if  also  his  blood  be  full 
of  diseaseful  humours,  he  had  best  leave  that  limb 
awhile  and  seek  to  get  cured  of  it  I  do  think  so. 
[Very  correctly,  Oliver  :  it  is  pharmacy  of  an  alto- 
gether undeniable  kind.     Hear  him  I] 

"What,  then,  my  lords  and  gentlemen,  does  this 
thing  [will  not  call  it  "question"]  now  resolve  into? 
Why,  this ;  if  you  will  permit  me.  It  is  a  com- 
pany of  little  poperies,  not  yet  come  to  growth, 
making  furious  nobe  at  one  great  popery,  which 
haply  has  arrived  at  too  great  growth — has  over- 
grown itself,  if  it  please  God,  so  far  as  may  con- 
cern this  realm  in  any  wise.  Our  care,  then,  in  this 
matter,  if  those  whose  servants  we  are  appointed 
are  to  be  rightly  served,  is  this :  To  let  that  great 
Thing  die,  with  as  much  comfort  as  may  be:  duly 
considering  that  a  spent  lamp  lives  yet  longer  for 
being  stirred.  As  for  that  other  kind  of  popery, 
why,  look  you  diligently,  t  heartily  beseech  you, 
that  it  grow  no  bigger  I  But  constantly,  by  ex- 
ample of  simple  true  godliness,  making  every 
chamber  wherein  you  enter  a  chapel  in  which  to 
perform  works  of  forbearance  and  good-will ;  by 
constant  example  of  painful  endeavouring  after 
new  excellences  and  attainments,  as  servants  of 
God  and  servants  of  the  Commonwealtli ;  and  more 
than  this,  in  charitable  gifts  to  poor  persons  in  thia 
bitter  weather,  do  you  bring  the  nation  to  other 
foundations  of  spiritual  being  than  those  which 
have  lately  got  some  establishment;  for  I  may  as 
truly  say  of  some  of  these  present  Denominations  and 
Churches  as  I  said  of  Popery  a  little  while  ago  in 
this  place  [Speech,  20  Jan.,  1658],  that  they  ai-e 
fostered  by  men  of  an  episcopal  mind,  of  whom  it 
were  hard  to  say  whether  temporalities  or  spiritu- 
alities are  the  things  they  strive  after :  they  are 
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like  unto  the  feet  of  Nebnchadnezzar's  figure — iron 
and  clay  mixed ;  which  is  not  durable  at  all. 

And  now  give  me  leave  to  conclude,  for  I  do 
perceive  it  approaches  near  to  tlie  hour  of  dinner. 
Lideed,  I  would  not  at  so  great  length  havetouched 
upon  this  matter,  for  truly  it  is  not  worthy,  only 
for  the  satisfying  of  some  tender  consciences,  which 
is  bnt  right  [W'^hich  is,  your  Highness? — the 
tender  consciences  or  the  satisfying  of  them  ?  His 
Highness  is  in  haste — has  dinner-time  full  in  view 
DOW,  and  not  mere  rhetoric]  But  let  me  conclude 
widi  this ; — to  impress  this  upon  your  thought  is, 
indeed,  my  chief  business  to-day :  See  that  you 
mistake  not  the  noise  of  incontinent  brawlers  for 
the  people's  voice — ^at  all  times  that  is  a  thing 
of  frequent  and  dangerous  concernment ;  and  yet 
[Qore  specially  look  to  it  that  you  yourselves  be 
not  found  empty  brawlers,  instead  of  so  ministering 
to  the  common  business,  and  so  conducting  it  to 
^leedy  and  worthy  issues,  that  this  nation  may  be 
manfolly  upheld  :  a  nation  which,  we  may  thank 
God,  is  an  astonifihrnent  to  the  world  in  honest  in- 
dnstrious  striving  after  prosperity.    It  is ! 

And  now  if,  after  all  I  have  besought,  some 
men  be  found  here  who  will  sdLl  endeavour  to  bring 
tkt  foolish  storm  that  is  without  more  foolishly 
to  rage  in  this  House,  let  me  beseech  him  at  any 
rate  first  to  consider  what  he  will  do^  what  he 
would  see  done^  when  the  noise  is  wearied  out? 


If  he  can  answer  this  continently  in  his  own  thought 
— why  let  him  proceed,  in  the  Lord's  name !  But 
this  I  will  say,  that  whatever  foolishness  such  pn  - 
ceeding  may  issue  in,  I  have  this  comfort  to  God- 
ward  :  I  have  sufficiently  warned  you  of  it  I 

[Eoceunt  omnes — in  some  astonishment,  we  ma}' 
suppose — to  dinner.  And  thus  ends  this  Speech,  with 
its  oblivions,  its  dim  twilight  prophesyings  and 
bodings,  all  which,  and  more  than  which,  we  have 
seen  dismally  realised  in  rabid  Popish  Plots  and 
persecutions  some  twenty  years  later,  and  in  mucli 
else,  alas  I  of  which  we  will  presume  the  historical 
reader  to  be  suflficiently  aware.  Nor  need  even 
the  tin-historical  reader,  if  he  be  of  good  digestion, 
digestion  of  the  ostrich  kind,  altogether  despair. 
Let  him  gird  up  his  loins,  and,  taking  affectionate 
leave  of  his  friends,  throw  himself  upon  that  dreary 
waste  which  is  satirically  called  Newspaper  Lite- 
rature— a  waste  extending  now  through  two  months : 
hevdll  discover, haply, that  this  Nineteenth  Century 
hath  as  great  capacity  for  rabidness  of  a  certain 
kind  as  any  century  might  desire  to  boast  On  this 
point,  however,  we  will  say  nothing  here:  \w\\\ 
allow  "  Popular  Indignation"  to  shout  itself  into 
quietude — ^hoarse,  hopeless,  and  forlorn  I  But  our 
present  business  wit^  him  being  concluded,  once 
more  we  bid  Farewell  to  the  noble  Oliver,  who 
gradually,  having  said  so  much,  falls  back  into  his 
eternity  of  rest,  afterhis  many  noble,  manful  labours.] 
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Is  tha  great  cities  art  seems  to  have  a  kind  of 

umnal  excitement,  an  acme,  which  lasts  for  a  short 

time,  like  a  consuming  flame,  brilliant  and  beauti- 

H  but  fades  into  a  memorial — a  spectrum — of  its 

l>e«ity,  with  a  melancholy  longing  for  the  past 

delights.    A  certain  amount  of  repose  is  said  to 

be  necAsaary  to  life ;  perhaps  art-life  requires  the 

Hnd  of  hybernation  it  undergoes  to  wake  up  with 

new  promptings   and  invigorated   energies.     At 

tty  rate,  there  are  few  devotees  who,  if  they  were 

candid,  would  not  oyra  to  some  degree  of  insouci- 

«o«  towards  the  close  of  a  Town  season — ^to  not 

feeling  quite  so  alive  to  all  the  refined  sensibilities 

that  must  be  touched  to  afford  the  true  enjoyment 

of  art    Then  how  welcome  are  the  green  fields, 

tlte  fresh,  pure  mountain  air,  the  wild  sea  gale,  the 

soHtode  and  quiet  of  the  country ;  in  these,  how 

Mature,  so  pathetic   and  sympathising,  seems  to 

console  and  fertilise  the  mind !     And  when,  in  her 

good  offices,  she  has  expended  for  us  the  last  brown 

l^yes  of  the  trees  with  beauty  to  the  end,  and 

retirai,  sombre  and  grave,  to  the  sleep  of  winter, 

H  like  inconstant  lovers,  seek  again  the  haunts  of 

men,  and  worship  her  antagonist,  "  Society."     Yet 

^hen  we  come  to  join  the  pursuits  of  the  world, 

^  all  their  complexities,  how  paradoxical  it 

seeais  that  nothing  delights  us  so  much  as  that 

^^Wch  recalb  nature,  and  conjures  up  thoughts 

*ad  feelings  often  like  a  "  dallying  with  the  inno- 

<**»"  (rf  some  forgotten  love ! 


A  theatre  by  daylight,  a  supper-room  in  the 
morning,  and  London  out  of  the  season,  are 
synonyms  that  give  one  a  shudder  to  think  of; 
but  the  morte  saison,  whether  in  compliment  to 
the  advent  of  the  year  of  years  or  no,  is  this  time 
robbed  of  half  its  terrors.  The  Opera-house  has 
been  paraded  in  new  holiday  attire,  and  offered  to 
"the  million;"  strange  sounds  have  echoed  from 
its  recesses,  strange  singers  have  been  privileged 
to  use  it,  rival  orchestras  have  been  united  to  give 
perfection  to  the  music.  But,  on  the  whole,  the 
Grand  National  Concerts,  like  a  seasonal jIc  month 
of  March,  "  came  in  like  a  lioi»,  aud  have  gone  out 
like  a  lamb.*'  Announced  with  a  ridiculous  excct^ 
of  fanfarronade,  they  began  with  disappointment, 
which  subsided  into  ennui,  and  i)romises  to  eiul  in 
utter  desertion.  It  is  impossible',  however,  to  deny 
the  spirited  intentions  of  the  directing  amateurs, 
who,  at  least,  have  fully  succeeded  in  their  inten- 
tion of  realising  no  profit.  The  orchestra  being 
made  up  of  the  cream  of  the  two  oi)erii  bands, 
contained  many  of  the  best  soloists  of  luirope,  and, 
with  respectable  vocal  talcr.t,  promised  well ;  but 
whether  the  million  were  afraid  to  J'eel  at  ease  in 
the  aristocratic  house,  or  the  general  effect  of  the 
thing  was  too  grandiose  or  too  frigid,  or  the  relish 
of  the  light  music  spoiled  the  appetite  for  sym- 
phonies and  sonatas,  or  that  the  exijectations  aroused 
by  the  sound  and  fury  of  the  prospectus  was  not 
realised,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  know ;  we  can  only 
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HAY  that,  having  visited  tlicm  with  the  best  dispo- ' 
bition  to  be  astonished  and  delighted,  we  never 
felt  more  indifferent.  As  we  watched  Balfe  yawn- 
ing, smirking,  and  flourishing  away  in  his  chair 
through  a  grand  symphony  of  Beethoven,  we  felt 
at  least  that  he  was  not  the  man  to  inspire  belief 
in  classical  music,  so  little  did  he  seem  to  believe 
in  it  himself.  We  had  read  of  "  the  crowds  that 
listened  reverentially  in  rapt  attention  ;**  but  the 
physiognomies  of  the  pit  and  promenade  seemed 
to  express  a  sort  of  resolved  resignation,  the  result 
of  a  satisfied  musical  conscience,  which  could 
scarcely  be  called  enjoyment  Macfkrreii*8  serenata 
was  a  leading  feature  of  the  programme;  it  is 
abundantly  clever,  scientific,  and  spirited,  not  de- 
ficient in  melody,  with  some  good  concerted  music, 
and  with  an  admirable  poem.  It  was  found,  how- 
ever, to  be  too  long,  and  did  not  attract ;  neither 
did  Spohr*8  new  s}Tnphony  produce  any  remark- 
able impression. 

The  Berlin  Ohoir  was,  however,  a  decided  and 
genuine  attraction.  This  perfectly-trained  band, 
composed  of  a  few  tenors  and  basses,  but  princi- 
pally of  boy  sopranos  from  ten  to  fifteen  years  of 
age,  would  doubtless  materially  have  assisted  the 
fortunes  of  the  concerts,  had  they  not,  as  the  bills 
ludicrously  announced,  been  sent  for  in  a  hurry 
to  fight  for  their  beloved  king  and  fatherland. 
Their  singing  was  the  perfection  of  its  kind — fresh, 
rich,  clear,  and  harmonious,  but  it  was  misapplied. 
Instead  of  performing  the  noble  hymns  to  which 
they  had  been  trained  by  the  lamented  Men- 
delssohn, and  to  whom,  indeed,  they  owed  their 
fame,  B^pel-meister  Neidhardt  was  allowed  to  give 
"  Home,  sweet  home,"  "  Rule  Britannia,"  and  other 
English  simplicities,  dressed  up  in  a  sort  of  Ger- 
man disguise ;  their  singing,  however,  of  its  kind, 
amply  justified  every  praise  that  has  been  bestowed 
upon  it.  Labitzky,  with  his  Quadrille  of  all  Na- 
tions, did  not  take,  albeit  every  advantage  of  invi- 
sible bands  distributed  about  the  theatre,  and  other 
novel  devices ;  the  audience  seemed  to  require  the 
spice  of  some  more  preposterous  pretender  of  the 
dance  school.  Neither  has  M.  Rousselot's  Exhi- 
bition Quadrille  proved  a  reviver  of  the  tameness 
that  has  characterised  the  last  works,  overtures, 
and  ballads  of  Mr.  Howard  Glover's  operatic  selec- 
tion. 

After  all,  in  this  kind  of  entertainment,  Jullien 
is  the  enfant  gaU  of  the  British  public.  When 
the  opera  promenade  concerts  were  brought  on 
the  tarns,  we,  with  many  others,  uttered  a  lament 
over  him — ^yes,  the  Jullien;  regretting  that  no 
more  would  sliake  those  ambrosian  curls,  no  more, 
with  excruciating  enthusiasm,  would  that  tiny 
baton  sway  the  whirling  waltz,  no  more  should  we 
look  with  envy  on  the  spotless  white  of  that  snowy 
vest,  that  delicate  cravat !  Without  a  band,  without 
an  audience,  how  could  he  venture  on  his  annual 
hop-duty?  But  ah!  what  huge  placard  is  that? 
"**  Bal  masqu6 !  cr}'8tal  curtain,  unrivalled  band !" 
Yes  it  is — the  prince  of  puffers  on  placard  or 
piccolo  is  himself  again,  inviting  bravely  to  his 
opening  ball.  The  dance  maestro  shares  all  the 
enthusiasm  he  excites,  and  knows  well  how  to  feel 
the  public  pulse ;  so,  with  a  fund  of  good  natore  and 


amusing  innocent  foppery,  he  carries  his  consti- 
tuents along  with  him.  His  novel  importation  of 
the  Corps  de  Tambours,  selected  from  the  legions 
of  the  French  National  Guard,  marshalled  by  their 
Patagonian  drum-major,  with  his  cannc  a  pomme 
(Tor,  a  sort  of  real  vicitx  fjrognard,  and  all  in  their 
national  unitorm,  was  *'a  great  idea,"  and  gave 
great  4clat  to  the  Grand  National  Quadrille.  This, 
of  its  kind,  too,  was  a  chef  dtceuvre ;  plenty  of  ani- 
mation and  variety  in  the  Marseillaise,  the  ]Mourir 
pour  la  Patrie,  Partant  pour  la  Syrie  (Queen  Hor- 
tense's  air),  the  Sjmnish  Zapatedo  (with  guitars  and 
castagnettcs),  the  Russian  Hymn,  winding  up  with 
Rule  Britannia  and  the  National  Anthem,  accompa- 
nied by  knocking  off  hats  and  the  cabals  of  loyalty. 
And  as  for  noise  I — imagine  the  products  from  a 
gigantic  octo-basso,  towering  like  a  giraffe  above 
the  orchestra,  and  a  Brobdignagian  ophicleide,  with 
monster  drums  and  other  unimaginable  instm- 
ments  (of  torture  ?)  not  **  under  the  sun."  But  all 
this  is  the  specialite  of  Jullien  and  his  band,  and 
with  it  he  succeeds.  Jetty  Treffz,  the  pet  of  the 
habitues,  we  have  to  thank  for  having  fairly 
trotted  "  Trab,  trab,  trab  '*  off  its  legs ;  for,  the  last 
time  this  favourite  refrain  of  the  street  boys  was 
struck  up,  it  was  unequivocally  hissed;  but  the 
sweet  songstress  is  as  much  a  favourite  as  ever. 
The  bal  masques  have  taken  a  better  look,  prettier 
dresses,  more  wit,  less  fighting,  as  if  people  were 
beginning  to  understand  them ;  but  to  the  morgue  of 
our  national  character  the  light  and  effervescing 
frolic  of  the  bals  cT opera  is  not  easily  acclimatised. 
Thus  ended  the  perihelion  of  the  omnipotent 
director,  the  very  pleasantest  of  charlatans. 

While  on  the  French  style,  we  cannot  help  ex- 
pressing a  sad  regret  over  the  loss  of  the  opera 
comique  and  the  French  plays  at  St.  James's 
Theatre.  This  most  refined  and  fascinating  enter- 
tainment of  town  can  scarcely  be  dispensed  with. 
Where  shall  we  now  listen  with  lightsome  pleasure 
to  the  sparkling  operettas  of  Auber  and  Herold, 
or  enjoy  the  elegance  and  finesse  of  the  vaude- 
villes? Who  but  Mitchell,  the  "Napoleon  des 
directeurs,"  could  have  sustained  them  hitherto? 
And  though  the  taste  and  appreciation  of  the  opera 
comique  are  evidently  making  converts,  yet  we  fear 
that  even  he  will  not  venture  again. 

Change  we  the  theme,  though  still  of  music  in  a 
graver  tone. 

The  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  has  entered  upon 
the  new  season  under  circumstances  improved  in 
several  respects.  After  for  some  years  complain- 
ing of  the  inaptness  of  the  Exeter  Hall  for  sound, 
and  especially  for  the  volumes  produced  from  their 
full  chorus,  the  proprietors  agreed  to  improve  the 
Hall.  The  roof  has  been  raised,  and  the  chorus- 
singers  are  no  longer  half  immured  in  those  recesses 
at  each  side  of  the  organ ;  in  size  it  is  now  ten 
feet  \vider  than  the  Birmingham  Town  Hall,  in 
which  the  triennial  festivals  are  held ;  the  band  has 
been  increased  by  adding  to  the  ranks  of  the 
stringed  instruments,  w-hich  are  now  eighty-two 
violins  and  violas,  and  thirty-two  double  basses 
and  violoncellos.  By  thus  strengthening  his  bass, 
Mr.  Costa  shows  how  he  understands  the  necessity 
for  making  this  part  of  the  orchestra  firm  and  rich 
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tjvon  for  any  music;  but  for  sacred  music  these 
qoidities  are  especially  desirable.     The  organ  has 
ijso  been  improved  and  rendered  more  powerful. 
The  oratorio   chosen  for   the   opening  was  the 
•"  Messiah  ;'*  and  it  need  scarcely  be  said  how  per- 
itw^y  it  was  given,  with  all  the  improvements  of 
which  we  have  spoken.    We  have  now  some 
ground  for  congratulating  ourselves  on  the  pos- 
session of  n  body  of  singers  that  can  do  justice  to 
the  finest  oratorios,  a  department  of  the  art  never 
likely  to  be  without  a  very  large  party  of  admirers  in 
this  country ;  for,  in  addition  to  those  who  own  no 
religious  scruples  who  go  to  hear  them,  they  receive 
the  countenance  of  the  whole  class  of  the  commu- 
nity who,  disapproving  of  the  secular  music  of  the 
operas  and  theatres,  choose  to  indulge  their  love  of 
the  art  with  the  grave  modicum  afforded  at  Exeter 
HalL    The  great  sacred  work  of  Mendelssohn,  the 
**  Elijah,'*  lias  also  received  a  noble  interpretation 
by  the  performing  multitude,  now  nmnbering  700 
singers  and  players.     How  it  would  have  satisfied 
his  grand  ideas,  if  he  could  have  heard  his  music 
with  all  the  identical  improvements  he  was  the 
firet  to  point  out  when  conducting  it  in  the  old 
Hall !    While  upon  oratorios,  we  must  not  forget  a 
good  word  for  Mr.  Hullah,  who,  with  his  classes 
and  some  of  the  principles  familiar  to  the  sacred- 
music  audiences,  has  given  the  **  Messiah"  from 
the  original  text  of  Handel.    In  some  respects  this 
WIS  mteresting  and  commendable,  for  it  restored 
the  beautiful  air  "But  who  may  abide,"  to  the 
contralto,  and  gave  us  "  He  shall  feed  His  flock," 
asit  was  intended,  a  dialogue  between  two  sopranos. 
Mozart's  accompaniments  have  so  long  been  given 
with  the  music  of  the  *•'  Messiah"  that  people  would 
baldly  know  their  favourites  without  them.     The 
ordiestra  of  Handers  time  was  such  a  different 
thing  to  what  it  is  now,  or  to  what  it  was  when  the 
mnaic  of  **  Don  Giovanni"  was  conceived,  which  is 
particularly  orchestral  in  character,  that  we  can- 
not accuse  the  old  maestro  of  ignorance  ;  he  may 
hive  bad  the  ideal  sounds,  but  wanted  the  means 
to  convey  them  by  his  score.     Meddling  with  the 
(^nnporitions  of  any  acknowledged  great  master  is 
00  trifling  task ;  perhaps  Mozart  was  the  only  man 
who  could  be  pardoned  for  doing  so ;  and  he  has 
•hacharged  his  duty  with  such  nice  feeling,  reliev- 
iag  from  monotony,  by  a  varied  distribution  to  the 
iMtmments,  but  never  overloading  the  original  so 
w  to  make  iis  say.  This  is  Mozart's,  or,  That 
'a  not  Handel's. 

81  Martin's  Hall  is  asserting  its  claim  to^^tt^- 
tion  as  an  area  of  classical  music ;  and  we  shdl 
bope  to  hear  again  those  agreeable  quartette  coli- 
^JCrts  ^ch  were  so  acceptable  last  winter. 

"The  stage  I "  To  what  a  train  of  historic  thought 
^  the  mere  name  set  fire !  So  anciently  is  the 
feeling  for  it  associated  with  the  civilised  state,  that 
it  seems  like  a  propensity,  a  part  of  the  human 
^^•*we.  We  do  not  at  all  chime  in  with  the  con- 
▼eitfional  wail  on  the  poverty  and  decline  of  our 
i^itioDal  drama,  and  the  lade  of  acting  talent,  faulty 
»Miiy  of  the  pretenders  may  be,  and  blameable 
ai^  public  taste  may  be  also.  The  drama  is  not 
^tt,  hut  diffused.  In  the  minor  theatres,  where 
''«<Mkiid-4hnnd6r  mmmttodHes,  and  melo-dramas 


with  real  water,  once  formed  tlie  staple  fare,  now 
Shakspeare  in  all  his  integi'ity,  the  rugged  old 
dramatists  and  the  sentimental  moderns,  appeal  to 
discriminating  and  criticising  audiences ;  and  the 
very  gods,  who  came  to  scream  and  whistle,  remain 
to  listen  and  to  weep.     Neither  is  the  drama  badly 
supi)orted,  were  not  the  food  in  so  diluted  a  state 
that  the  stage  derives  but  little  benefit  from  it. 
Modem  acting  tends  rather  towards  a  physical 
than  intellectual  style.     Great  reliance  is  placed 
upon  effects  of  utterance,  and  the  whole  set  of 
tricks  called  "bye-play;"   so  that  we  find  the 
would-be   great  shouting  themselves  hoarse,  or 
sobbing  out  some  half  falsetto  tones  with  face  so 
grimaced,  and  attitude  so  extravagant,  as  to  make 
one  smile  at  Mr.  This  or  Mr.  That,  when  the 
character  should  speak  to  tis.    Such  an  actor  never 
forgets  his  audience.  He  delivers  his  "  points  "  with 
a  vengeance,  looking  steadily  into  the  faces  of  the 
pit  for  applause ;  or,  having  raved  through  a  speech, 
he  falls  into  a  tableau-like  attitude,  and  thus  waits 
to  receive  the  plaudits,  which  he  studies  more  than 
his  part    Certain  licenses  are  of  course  allowable  in 
the  usage  of  the  stage,  such  as  the  "  asides ; "  but  it 
is  surely  desirable  that  more  nature,  more  iden- 
tifying \rith  the  part,  should  be  infused.    It  is  in 
these  points  that  the  French  actors  show  their  great 
cleverness.    Conventionalities  produce  a  weariness 
of  the  worst  kind,  and  repress  the  vitality  of  fresh- 
ness and  originality. 

The  modem  drama  is  rarely  able  to  shake  off 
the  stock  materials  of  the  writer  for  the  theatre. 
In  the  language  we  have  the  cant  sayings  and  hack 
phrases  and  sentiments,  old  Joes  and  puns ;  in  the 
characters,  the  set  models  of  senile  nncles,  chattering 
middle-aged  ladies,  a  pretty  girl  and  a  walking 
gentleman,  with  probably  a  dogged  Irish  servant 
and  a  serving-maid,  pretty  scenery  and  good 
dresses ;  so  audiences  are  bored  by  old  things 
with  new  names,  and  people  go  once  a-year  just 
to  see  that  things  move  on  in  the  old  rut,  and 
come  away  without  having  experienced  a  sensa- 
tion of  any  kind  but  yawning. 

First  in  every  respect  this  season  are  Macready's 
farewell  performances;  they  have  been  the  selectest 
and  most  intellectual  solemnities,  as  they  say  in 
France;  their  interest  has  been  legitimately  sus- 
tained by  the  sincere  adherence  to  the  form  of  their 
announcement  in  the  bills,  as  befitted  association 
with  a  name  so  noble  in  the  annals  of  our  stage 
for  the  last  thirty  years.  That  these  performances 
are  his  last,  is  only  consistent  with  the  severe  inde- 
pendence of  character  which  has  stamped  his  whole 
career,  and  with  that  entire  superiority  to  vulgar 
tricks  and  puffing  stimulants  he  has  always  so  con- 
spicuously enforced  as  being  essential  to  the  dignity 
of  his  calling.  To  the  profession  which  he  has  so 
eminently  dignified  and  advanced  this  is  also  a 
farewell  for  that  complete  repose  he  has  so  long 
and  anxiously  desired,  which,  to  refined  tastes  and 
strong  domestic  sympathies,  is  the  crowning  recom- 
pense to  a  life  of  toil.  His  departure  creates  a  void 
no  other  living  actor  can  hope  to  fill;  and,  scanning 
the  dramatic  horizon,  we  discern  no  rising  to  make 
us  forget  the  setting  star.  A  great  artist  like 
Macready  is  not  to  be  ooDunonly  expected,  any 
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more  than  his  high  position  is  to  be  obtained  by 
every  aspirant  possessing,  perhaps,  a  single  qnality 
of  voice  or  figure,  who  then  attacks,  at  a  bound,  in- 
spirations which  take  a  life  of  study  and  experience 
to  grasp. 

A  scholar  and  a  gentleman,  uniting  the  advan- 
tages of  a  classical  education  to  rare  natural  capa- 
city, Macready  bronght  rare  resources  to  the 
culture  and  elevation  of  his  art.  Few  actors,  on 
any  stage,  have  created  so  rich  a  gallery  of  origi- 
nal impersonations. 

His  occupation  of  the  national  theatres  was  itself 
nn  epoch,  not  only  that  it  restored  and  reasserted 
tlie  morality  of  an  institution  fast  sinking  into 
obloquy  and  neglect,  but  that  it  was  of  incalculable 
service  in  forming  a  school  of  intellectual  actors, 
many  of  whom  have  since,  in  a  more  limited 
sphere,  carried  out  the  traditions  of  his  admirable 
management. 

It  is  gratifying  to  remember  that  in  his  closing 
address  at  Drury  Lane,  he  attributed  the  pecuniary 
failure  of  the  imdertaking,  not  so  mnch  to  the  lack 
of  public  support  as  to  the  enormous  outlay  in 
putting  the  house  in  acting  order,  and  the  disad- 
vantageous conditions  of  the  lease. 

At  the  Haymarket  Mr.  Macready  has  played 
Hamlet  three  times;  Macbeth,  four;  Lear,  four; 
Othello,  twice  ;  lago,  twice ;  Brutus,  once ; 
Cassins,  once ;  Richard  II.,  twice ;  Wolsey,  twice ; 
Shylock,  once  ;  King  John,  twice ;  and  his  own 
remarkable  "creations"  of  Virginius,  Werner 
and  Richelieu,  in  which  his  consummate  art  has 
established  a  right  of  property  inalienable,  and,  we 
ear,  admitting  no  successor.  It  would  be  impos- 
sible to  do  justice  to  each  of  these  performances 
within  our  present  limits ;  they  are,  however,  or 
should  be,  familiar  to  the  present  generation  of 
play-goers.  But  as  their  special  characteristics 
desei've  to  be  recorded  for  the  instruction  of  after- 
times,  we  shall  be  glad  to  notice  each  in  more 
detail  in  future  pages.  In  Lear,  that  grand  old 
figure  of  an  aged  king  driven  to  madness  by  the 
treachery  and  ingratitude  of  his  own  cherished 
daughters,  the  awfnl  majesty  of  sorrow,  the  t^r- 
rible  alternations  of  rage  and  grief,  tlie  wandering 
eye,  the  gradual  bewilderment  of  brain,  the  dark- 
ness gathering  over  the  intellect,  relieved  by  fitful 
gleams  of  the  old,  fond  humour  in  the  affection  for 
his  **  poor  fool,"  are  rendered  with  a  breadth,  and, 
at  the  same,  minute  subtlety  of  delineation  that 
tax  the  hi^est  qualities,  while  the  severity  of  art 
and  the  inspiration  of  genius  go  hand -in- hand, 
so  that  the  artist's  individuality  is  completely 
merged  in  the  part  The  King  John,  Richard  II., 
and  Wolsey,  being  like  historical  outlines  to  be 
filled  up  with  lights  and  shadows,  according  to  the 
suggestiveness  of  the  actor's  genius,  Macready 
reproduces  with  all  the  vivid  minuteness  of  life- 
portraits.  Mark  the  cruel  cunning  of  King  John 
in  the  early  acts,  and  the  fearfal  struggles  of  physical 
agony  in  the  last  scene,  the  writhing  features,  the 
unearthly  groan,  and  the  sudden  collapse,  as  he 
falls  death-struck  as  by  a  shot. 

In  "  Richard  the  Second,"  although  the  dreariest 
of  acting  plays,  we  see  vain-glorionsness,  united  with 
weakness  and  vacrliatmL,  oontrasted  with  Abject  woe 


and  humiliation,  and  a  single  burst  of  conrage  at 
the  last :  in  Wolsey,  astute  and  overweening  am- 
bition, and  the  deep  dejection  of  his  disgrace.  It 
is  almost  superfluous  to  speak  of  the  powerful  con- 
ception of  his  terror-haunted  and  remorse-stricken 
Macbeth,  of  the  exquisite  refinement,  the  intellec- 
tual treatment,  and  mild  passion  of  his  Hamlet ;  of 
the  serpent-like  subtlety  of  his  lago ;  the  classical 
severity  of  his  Brutus;  and  Cassins,  perhaps,  is 
even  better  suited  to  his  style  than  Brutus.  But  in 
his  Virginius  how  shall  we  describe  the  dignity, 
the  touching  playfulness,  the  tender  pathos  of  the 
earlier  scenes,  the  overwhelming  passion  of  the 
later  scenes,  and  the  melancholy  stillness  of  the 
final  close  as  he  is  brought  to  recognise  his  daughter's 
ruin?  His  Werner  is  positively  painfol  for  its 
minute  dissection  of  the  inmost  struggles  and  work- 
ings of  a  weak  and  guilty  mind ;  it  is  one  conti- 
nual series  of  shocks  to  the  audience,  from  the  bitter 
contest  of  pride  and  misery  of  the  first  scene  till 
the  Nemesis  of  the  last 

In  Richelieu  he  so  absolutely  identifies  him- 
self with  the  character  of  the  old  fox,  that  one  could 
fancy  the  veritable  cardinal  had  stepped  down  from 
some  old  portrait-frame  and  is  again  a  living  and 
breathing  "  Prance."  So  for  the  present  we  pass 
to  the  Princess's,  for  a  long  time  the  most  miaatis- 
factory  resort,  but  now  so  metamorphosed  under 
the  excellent  management  of  "  the  Keans  and  Kee- 
leys,"  that  we  have  there  now  a  real  and  a  refined 
enjoyment  A  mediaeval  novelty,  "  The  Templar,"^ 
by  Mr.  Slous,  has  been  pruned  into  a  tolerable 
acting  play  ;  but  in  its  language,  and  poetry,  and 
and  general  design  it  shows  no  daim  to  high  merit 
The  re-appearance  of  Mr.  Bartley  as  Falstaf^  aris- 
ing out  of  hifl  having  played  that  part,  for  which 
he  was  renowned  in  days  of  yore,  at  the  Windsor 
royal  theatricals,  has  proved  a  real  and  deserving 
attraction.  The  Keeleys  and  Mr.  Wigan  have 
revived  the  clever  drama,  "  To  Parents  and  Guar- 
dians ;"  a  most  faithful  and  amusing  reminiscence 
of  every  one's  school -boy  days  that  must  be  popular 
so  long  as  boys  are  boys. 

At  the  Olympic,  Mr.  Westland  Marston's  tragedy, 
"Philip  of  France  and  Marie  de  M^lanie,"  has 
not  quite  fulfilled  the  expectations  attached  to  a 
new  work  by  the  author  of  the  "  Patrician's  Daugh- 
ter "  and  "  Strathmore."  Like  his  preceding  workf , 
it  is  rich  in  beauties  of  sentiment  and  language ; 
but  the  author  seems  too  much  in  love  with  fine 
phrases,  and  does  not  keep  his  disposition  to  rhap- 
sodise under  the  restraint  that  the  severe  rules  of 
dramatic  writing  require.  This  his  last  acted 
play  one  could  fancy  had  been  in  his  portfolio  for 
a  long  time,  waiting  a  favourable  opportunity ;  and 
the  anti-papal  agitation  has  made  it  almost  a  piece 
de  circonstance'  A  success  that  depends  on  clap- 
trap declamation  is  too  feverish  and  factitious  to 
be  lasting ;  so  the  vogue  of  "  Philip  of  France  "  has 
languished  with  the  languishing  agitation. 

Helen  Fancit,  as  the  love-sick  and  self-sacrificing 
Marie,  proved  herself  the  Rachel  of  the  EngliA 
stage,  but  full  of  gentlest  tenderness  and  sweetness 
in  the  early  scenes;  and  in  the  death  recaUed 
Rachel's  A<kienne  Lecouvrenr  tuithout  the  pottop* 

Mr.  O^ntavni  Brooke  we  have  never  beea  aUe 
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to  appreciate.  He  rants  in  such  extraordinary 
octaves  with  the  basest  of  voices,  and  is  so  violently 
conventional  in  his  strides,  that  he  becomes  posi- 
tively dangerous.  Still  he  has  his  beaux  moments, 
and  sometimes  emits  sparks  of  intelligence ;  but  he 
has  very  much  to  unlearn. 

In  the  "  Lady  of  Lyons,"  that  most  delightful  of 
dramas,  the  Pauline  was  restored  to  us  in  Miss 
Fancit;  and  Mr.  Brooke  was  more  finished  and 
natoral  in  Claude  Melnotte  than  we  have  yet  seen 
bim. 

At  the  Lyceum,  despite  the  cleverness  of  Charles 
Mathews,  and  the  experience  of  Madame,  afi&irs 
have  not  been  going  on  harmoniously ;  indeed,  the 
(Ad  celestial  cry  of  *'  music  I"  has  been  suppressed 
by  authority.  The  adaptation  by  Mr.  Planche, 
*  A  Day  of  Reckoning,"  is  but  a  poor  example  of 
its  school,  and  but  weakly  fitted  with  language. 
It  would  be  positive  dulness  were  it  not  for  3ie 
fiUip  that  Charles  Mathews  gives  it  by  his  clever 
acting. 

llie  little  suburban  refuge  for  Shakspeare,  imder 
Mr.  Phelps*  auspices,  and  with  Miss  Glyn  as  the 
heroine,  maintains  its  position.  Webster's  tragedy, 
the  "  Dudiess  of  Malfi,"  adapted  by  Mr.  Home, 
who  has  done  wonders  in  making  its  horrors 
pakkteable,  has  been  a  late  production  there. 

At  the  Marylebone,  Mr.  Stammers  (unlucky 
name  for  an  actor),  with  the  aid  of  Mrs.  Nisbet 
and  Miss  Mordaunt^  has  been  striving  to  build  him- 
self a  pedestal ;  but  the  ladies  leave  him  after  Christ- 
mas, to  join  Mr.  Anderson's  company,  at  Drury- 
lana,  with  the  Vandenholfe  and  Mr.  Walter  Lacy. 
The  prospects  of  Old  Drury  are  but  gloomy,  unless 
the  pantomimes,  which  now  take  possession  of  the 
hiUs^  in  all  their  sesquipeiialian  magnificence  of 
Bonsense  verse,  should  prove  a  hit 

Hie  Adelphi  has  been  coursing  merrily  in  its 
perpetual  round  of  rampant  fun.  All  middle-aged 
inelancholy  people,  suffering  from  a  torpor  of  the 
diiphragm,  should  go  there  for  the  benefit  of  their 
health. 

Quite  a  little  excitement  has  disturbed  the 
aatumn  torpidity  of  the  fine-art  circles  of  late. 
The  success  of  the  little  collection  exhibited  at 
Mr.  Grundy's  rooms  last  winter  encouraged  other 
parties  to  venture  upon  a  similar  plan  in  Pall 
Mall ;  and,  in  a  short  space  of  time,  a  goodly 
gathering  of  finished  drawings  in  water-colours, 


sent  the  talent  of  most  of  our  distinguished  painters. 
The  "  first  sketches"  for  pictures  that  have  attracted 
attention  in  the  Academy  and  other  exhibitions 
are  sure  to  interest.     There  are  those  by  David 
Roberts    for    his    picture   of   "Rosleyn    Chapel 
Crypt,"  and  the  "  Chemin^e  de  la  Salle  dAudience, 
at  Bruges ;"  by  Frith,  of  his  "  Coming  of  Age"  pic- 
ture, and  the  "  Old  English  Merry«making ;"  very 
clever  little  bits  by  F.  Goodall,  and  remarkable 
examples  of  sketching  **  on  the  spot"   by  Lake 
Price;   some   of   Mr.  Davison's  charming  por- 
trayals of  Nature,  in  her  varying  aspects  of  sun- 
shine and  cloud.     J.   Martin  appears  in  a  new 
form,  the  natural ;  but,  unluckily,  his  trees  and 
fields  are   not  like  Nature's.     Of  course,   there 
is  the  usual  amount  of  mediocrity;   but   some- 
what  more  than  can  be    patiently   endured   of 
sickly  sentimentalities,  done  for  the  popular-en- 
graving line  of  art-trade ;  and  many  to  which  the 
terms  conventional  and  theatrical  are  most  apposite. 
Some  sheets  of  George  Cruikshank's  humorous 
sketches  in  pencil  cannot  be  passed  by ;  they  are 
capitally  hit  off.     But  Mr.  Grundy  also  comes  out 
with  his  gallery,  which  is  full  of  choice  things ;  a 
charming  water-colour  by  Turner,   of   Arundel 
Castle,  and  an   oil-picture  of  the  Trossachs,  that 
may  well  rival  G.  Poussin;  a  little  gem  of  Venioe,. 
on  the  grand  canal,  by  Bonnington,  faithful  as 
Canalet(i,   and    sketched   with    infinite    freedom. 
The  drawings  by  G.  Cattermole,  David  Cox,  De 
Wint,  and  Stanfield,  form  also  a  prominent  feature 
of   merit  in  the  collection.      The   examples  of 
Wilkie,  Maclise,  Sidney  Cooper,  Herbert,  Frosty 
and  other  deservedly  good  names,  make  the  col- 
lection very  complete,  and,  at  this  period  of  the 
year,  a  very  acceptable  lounge  for  the  connoisseur. 
Mr.  Grundy  exhibits  some  Talbotype  studies  taken 
in  Algiers  by  Mr.  Elmore,  which  show  what  ex- 
cellent service  this  invention  promises  to  do  for 
the  painter.    Arabs,  with  all  their  paraphernalia  of 
yataghans,  pipes,  and  picturesque  costumes,  are 
painted  with  more  truth  than  any  hand  but  Nature's 
own  could  use. 

The  moving  dioramas  are  becoming  a  very  im- 
portant application  of  art  to  instruction  and  enteiv 
tainment.  The  Overland  journey  picture  has  been 
so  successful  that  we  have  now  another  dedicated 
to  the  Indian  community,  taking  up  the  views  firom 
Calcutta  to  Benares,  giving  an  admirable  idea  of 


and  fetches  in  oil,  was  got  together,  chiefly  by  i  the  City  of  Princes  and  its  citizens.     Floating  up 


the  exertions  of  Mr.  Pocock,  of  the  Art  Union, 
and  Mr.  Stepney.  Artists'  sketches  are  always 
iBterestiBg;  when  happily  touched,  they  show  more 
feeling  and  bravura  than  finished  works.  Many 
of  these  will  reward  the  visitor  to  the  Exhibition 
(rf  Modem  British  Art — rather  a  grandiloquent 
title,  bat  there  will  be  found  something  to  repre- 


the  Ganges,  we  are  shown  scenes  of  bivouacking 
and  hunting  the  wild  boar,  the  procession  of  Jug- 
gernaut, the  rock  temples,  and  the  splendid  marble 
domed  temple  of  Veeshnoo,  brilliant  with  inlaid 
jewels,  a  fine  example  of  the  rich  Sarac^c  archi- 
tecture. 
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Episodes  of  Insect  Life.  By  Acheta  Domes- 
TiCA,  M.E.S.  Third  Series.  London :  Eeeve  and 
Benham,  Henrietta-street,  Covent-garden.    1861. 

We  might  indeed  be  deemed  severe  could  we 
find  in  our  hearts  to  enunciate  aught  savouring  of  j 
harshness  relative  to  the  gold  and  azure  volume 
before  us.  It  is  not  often  that  the  critic  is  called 
upon  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  the  productions  of 
the  insect  world ;  and  we  are  free  to  admit  that, 
during  our  long  professional  career,  it  has  not 
previously  fallen  to  our  lot  to  peruse  a  volume 
emanating  from  a  member  of  that  diminutive  race. 
The  professed  author  of  the  present  work  is,  for- 
sooth, no  other  than  our  cheerful  friend  the  house- 
iTicket,  and  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt  its  authen- 
ticity. On  the  contrary,  it  might,  we  opine,  be 
logically  proved  that  no  human  hand  could  have 
recorded  the  episodes  in  question.  None  but  an 
insect  could  have  had  either  the  leisure,  the 
patience,  or  the  means  to  make  the  requisite  inves- 
tigations: would  that  the  rest  of  his  fraternity 
were  ever  as  laudably  employed !  Were  that  the 
case,  greater  favour  would  undoubtedly  be  ex- 
tended towards  them ;  and  the  innumerable  varie- 
ities  in  which  entomologists  delight,  while  ordinary 
mortals  are  too  apt  to  shrink  from  them  with  dis- 
gust, would  excite  far  different  feelings  from  those 
to  which  they  at  present  give  rise. 

Entomology,  as  a  science,  though  studied  much 
more  deeply  than  it  was  a  quarter  of  a  century 
i|go,  is  far  from  being  as  generally  appreciated  as 
it  deserves.  It  is,  however,  replete  with  marvels 
such  as  no  other  branch  of  knowledge  can  reveal, 
and  its  pursuit  becomes  insensibly  more  and  more 
captivating  in  proportion  to  our  advances.  There 
is  always,  too,  the  prospect  of  a  new  discovery  to 
requite  even  the  tyro ;  while  the  further  he  pro- 
ceeds the  greater  is  the  excitement,  from  the 
anticipation  of  some  new  and  important  revelation. 
The  perfection  to  which  the  microscope  has  been 
brought  by  modem  art  enables  the  student  to 
explore  with'  facility  the  most  recondite  recesses 
of  the  econony  of  insect  life,  and  to  satisfy  himself 
beyond  a  doubt  upon  matters  which  in  earlier 
days  could  never  have  been  determined. 

Acheta  has  come  forward  to  invite  those  who 
are  curious  upon  subjects  of  natural  history  to 
follow  him  into  the  interstices  of  his  own  con- 
genial mortar,  to  inspect  his  narrow  domicile,  and 
to  scrutinise  the  apartment  in  which  he  chirps  his 
evenings  away.  He  directs  the  student  of  nature, 
moreover,  to  contrast  his  own  humble  abode  with 
that  which  the  more  luxurious  upholsterer-bee, 
the^mason  or  the  carpenter-bee,  prepare  for  their 
future  progeny ;  nor  does  he  fail  to  advert  to  the 
marvellous  architecture  of  solitary  wasps  and 
gregarious  ants,  to  the  materials  they  use,  the 
tools  they  employ,  and  the  weapons  of  offence  and 
ilefence  which  they  and  many  other  of  their  con- 
.geners  severally  wield. 


Growing  enthusiastic  as  he  proceeds,  our  author 
extols  the  saws,  files,  gimlets,  augers,  and  pincers 
which  his  brethren  possess,  in  such  perfection,  with 
the  clumsy,  ill-fashioned  substitutes  for  those  im- 
plements found  in  the  hands  of  unci\'ili8ed  man. 
He  then  points  with  exultation  to  the  life-boat 
constructed  with  her  own  eggs  by  a  gnat,  to  the 
buoy  with  which  tlie  new-bom  larvae  are  provided 
as  soon  as  they  issue  from  their  floating  nest ;  and 
he  next  calls  the  attention  of  his  readers  to  the 
self-propelling  engine  possessed  by  an  aqiiatic 
insect,  by  means  of  which  he  moves  rapidly 
through  the  water,  in  any  direction,  at  will.  Infi- 
nite, indeed,  are  the  adaptations  which  Nature  has 
provided  for  many  of  her  strange  progeny,  the 
use  and  object  of  whose  existence  it  is  more  than 
difficult  for  us,  with  our  finite  faculties,  to  discern. 
Many,  no  doubt,  though  hated  and  despised  by 
man,  discharge,  for  his  benefit,  numerous  func- 
tions which  could  not  otherwise  be  performed ; 
a  large  proportion,  possessing  unsightly  forms, 
we  are  too  apt  to  condemn  as  noxious  on  account 
of  their  ugliness  ;  while  a  still  greater  number 
are  as  innocent  of  evil  as  tliey  are  incapable  of 
good. 

Our  friend,  the  Cricket,  is  unable,  truly,  to 
furnish  a  very  flattering  portrait  of  himself,  though, 
we  must  presume,  from  the  evidence  he  has  pro- 
vided, that  his  life  is  not  altogether  so  indolent  as 
it  would  seem.  He  admits,  nevertheless,  that  his 
favourite  atmosphere  is  one  of  heat  and  glare ;  that 
his  hours  of  enjoyment  are  those  of  darkness,  and 
his  great  delight  in  noise ;  that  he  shuns  observa- 
tion, and,  possesses  a  voracious  appetite,  yet  is  he 
ever  "  wondrous  lank  and  void  of  superfluity,"  and 
perpetually  endeavouring  to  quench  an  insatiable 
thirst  His  career,  however,  will  not  have  been 
altogether  in  vain,  if  Uie  labour  of  his  leisure-hours 
shall  induce  some  among  his  human  readers  to 
take  up  a  new  study,  or  to  master  the  bare  rudi- 
ments of  an  entertaining  science.  Since  the  days 
of  White  of  Selbome,  we  have  not  seen  a  work  of 
such  modest  pretension,  containing  so  large  an 
amoimt  of  accurate  information,  and  presented,  at 
the  same  time,  in  an  intelligible  and  pleasing  form. 
How  greatly  would  Kirby  and  Spence  have  re- 
joiced to  have  met  with  so  able  an  ally  to  aid  them 
in  their  researches,  with  so  graphic  a  pen  to  note 
the  result  of  their  toils ! 

We  know  not  precisely  to  what  cause  to  assign 
the  circumstance,  but,  at  the  present  day,  among 
the  silk-weavers  of  Spitalfields  are  to  be  found 
some  of  the  best-informed  and  most  expert  ento- 
mologists in  this  country.  From  time  immenao- 
rial  the  pursuit  has  formed  a  favourite  occupation 
of  their  leisure-hours ;  and  in  some  of  the  lowly 
domiciles  in  that  uninviting  neighbourhood  are  to 
be  found  -collections  which  would  vie,  in  point  of 
completeness  and  in  propriety  of  arrangement, 
with  the  cabinets  of  many  of  our  public  institu- 
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tioM-  Indeed,  we  have  known,  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  that  a  rare  specimen  has  been  there  dis- 
covered, which  had  long  elsewhere  been  sought  in 
Tain.  It  h  pleasing  to  find  that  men  whose  lives 
are  passed  in  one  long  course  of  cheerless  labour 
And  privation  should  have  selected  as  a  resource 
a  recreation  which  must  exert  a  beneficial  influ- 
CUC8  over  their  minds.  We  mention  this  merely 
to  show  that  if  the  science  we  have  been  alluding 
to  can  be  saccessfully  prosecuted  with  such  few 
appliances  and  opportunities  as  these  poor  sons  of 
toil  can  boast,  it  is  assuredly  in  the  power  of  all 
who  feel  any  inclination  thereto  to  make  at  least 
some  progress  in  the  study. 

The  subject  is  a  wide  one,  nor  is  it  destitute  of 
practical  utility  :  to  the  agriculturist  and  the  gar- 
dener it  is  frequently  of  importance  to  determine 
upon  some  efficient  measure  to  exterminate  hosts 
of  rapacious  destroyers  or  to  stay  their  ravages. 
Whence  do  these  hordes  of  migratory  bandits 
i^ne,  whither  do  they  proceed  ?  How  is  it  that, 
without  any  discernible  cause,  in  one  night  an 
innnraerable  host  of  microscopic  animalcules  will 
blight  the  produce,  and  prostrate  the  work,  of 
many  previous  months,  tliroughout  a  vast  district ; 
and  having  accomplished  their  baneful  mission, 
disappear  as  if  by  supernatural  agency  ?  We  only 
throw  out  these  brief  hints  to  indicate  some  path 
in  which  entomology  may  be  profitably  pursued. 
The  habits,  instincts,  and,  in  some  instances,  the 
reasoning  faculties  of  insects  all  furnish  ample 
matter  for  reflection  and  thought. 

He  who  has  never  yet  turned  his  attention  in 
that  direction  will  be  surprised  to  discover  upon 
beetles  or  flies,  almost  too  small  to  arrest  the  eye 
of  the  casual  observer,  parasitic  creatures  existing 
in  countless   numbers,   deriving  their  nutriment 
from  the  puny  bodies  on  which  they  are  found. 
He  will  marvel  to  behold  the   despised   earwig 
manifesting  towards  her  progeny  the  same  mater- 
nal feeling  that  the  barn-door  hen  displays  towards 
her  callow  brood.   Still  more  will  he  be  astounded 
to  behold  a  whole  race  of  scarabsei  passing  a  great 
part  of  their  lives  in  burying  the  carcases  of  ani- 
maU  exceeding  themselves  in  bulk  many  himdred 
times ;  yet  such  is  actually  the  case :  these  little 
Bcitons  will  hiter  moles,  mice,  frogs,  sparrows,  &c., 
with  indefatigable    perseverance,    not,  however, 
from  feelings  of  respect  to  the  deceased,  but  in 
wder  to  protect  their  own  ova,  which  have  been 
therein  deposited,  from  injury,  and  to  provide  the 
means  of  sustenance  for  the  grub  as  soon  as  it  is 
hatched. 

If  our  etndent,  in  the  course  of  his  investiga- 
tion, be  led  to  inquire  for  what  use  the  blood- 
sodring  parasites  are  permitted  to  torment  the 
human  frame,  in  the  appropriate  words  of  Acheta, 
to  the  prince  we  would  reply,  "  When  your  high- 
was  fods  a  flea  upon  your  purple,  it  comes  to 
Jwnind  you  that  you  are  of  ordiinary  flesh  and 
Uood,that  you  are  nothing  better  than  a  man. 
To  the  peasant  we  would  answer,  when  your  low- 
fien  finds  a  flea,  or  something  worse,  upon  your 
*"ttw8,  it  comes  to  teach  you  that  flesh  and  blood 
^*Bt  floap  and  water,  without  which  yoa  will  soon 
^  nothing  better  than  a  brute !" 


Eoithurv.     A  Tale.    By  Anna  Harriet  Drury. 
tondon :  WiUiam  Pichering.     1851. 

It  has  ever  been  held  an  axiom  amongst  gentle- 
men of  the  long  robe,  that  their  adversary  can  offier 
no  evidence  so  fatal  to  their  client  as  that  tendered 
by  a  young  and  comely  female.  Court,  client, 
jury  would  be  en  6tnoi,  were  counsel  churl  enough 
to  browbeat  or  cross-examine  witness  of  such 
description.  Even  so  is  it  with  us  cf  the  pen* 
When  authoress  fair,  and  exceeding  pious  withal,, 
pleases  lo  put  forward  a  pretty  book  abounding  in 
pretty  characters,  who  duly  blush  or  smile  durinpf 
their  various  pretty  predicaments,  where  we  have 
"large,  soft,  liquid  dark  eyes,  pale  oval  cheek, 
delicate  nose,  melancholy  sweetness  of  the  mouth," 
in  fact,  all  the  properties  that  grace  the  novelists 
rdpertolrCy  the  frown  forsakes  the  reviewer's  brow, 
and  the  car  of  criticism  arrests  its  relentless  wheels 
lest  haply  they  should  crush  such  a  charaiing  but- 
terfly. Precisely  of  this  nature  is  the  work  before 
us.  The  naughty  people  are  very  naughty  indeed ; 
and  the  good  people — oh,  so  good,  so  very  proper 
and  pleasing  to  behold  I  Their  oratoire  is  as  much 
akin  to  the  ascetic's  cell  as  is  the  dairy  of  a  duche:« 
to  the  chalet  of  the  Alpine  peasant.  No  grim, 
crop-eared  priest  of  the  Geneva  school  may  there 
set  foot ;  no,  no — haud  tali  atunlio ;  these  are  the 
hands  that  gracefully  dole  forth  the  spiritual  manna 
to  the  well-favoured  votary. 

*^  Lionel  Revis,  M.A.,  rector  of  Easibury,  and  nephew  to 
the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  young,  ardent,  and  talented,  of 
striking  appearance  and  fascinating  address,  occupied  at 
this  time  a  position  in  any  profession  perilous — in  a  clergy- 
man most  of  all.  Admired,  courted,  almost  worshipped, 
had  he  been  in  the  different  scenes  of  labour  where  his 
uncle  had  placed  him:  no  standing-room  could  be  had 
where  he  preached ;  half-a-dozen  proprietary  chapels  were 
offered  him  in  the  neighbourhooa  of  London,  with  un- 
limited powers,  and  as  many  curates  as  he  chose  to  ask 
for :  in  short,  everything  was  done  that  man  or  woman 
could  do,  to  turn  the  wisest  head  that  erer  composed  a 
sermon." 

Now,  where  the  heroine  who  could  resist  com- 
binations of  virtues,  physical  and  moral,  such  as 
these — ^more  especially  when  they  centre  in  one  who 
is,  parde$8tt8  le  marchd, "  nephew  to  the  bishop  T 
Bating  even  the  last^  though  not  least,  qualiflcation, 
our  daughter's  hand  should  be  his  for  the  asking. 

We  would  not  have  the  tone  of  banter  we  have 
assumed  be  supposed  as  depreciatory  of  the  book 
before  us.  The  good  and  kindly  feeling  which 
animates  it  throughout  must  preserve  it  from  any 
strictures  we  might  else  be  tempted  to  pass  on 
the  shallowness  and  transparency  of  the  plot,  such 
as  it  is,  or  on  the  extremely  wire-drawn  length 
over  which  such  plot  extends.  Fine  writing  it 
possesses  in  abundance.  Its  very  leaves  are  on  a 
glow  with  figure,  trope,  and  metaphor.  The 
authoress,  as  we  have  remarked,  is  of  a  pious  turn ; 
and  we  fear  that  her  piety,  or  rather  its  exposition, 
is  such  as  would  be  now-a-days  unsavoury  to  the 
new-bom  zeal  and  simplicity  of  him  who  sitteth 
mitred  in  London. 

"  And  was  the  white  rose  passing  away  from  the  world 

she  filled  with  fragrance,  now  that  the  canker  at  her  root 

was  destroyed,  and  heaven's  dew  trembling  on  her  petals, 

and  hope  and  affection  binding  up  her  broken  stem  ?   Was 

I  there  no  power  in  the  fresh  gale  of  Gospel  truth,  now  first 
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rercidrd  as  bcr  own,  to  reoovjite  the  worn  spirit  now  that 
Its  load  was  gone  ?  What,  then,  meant  that  deep,  holy, 
<quiet  light  that  lay  on  her  dark  eyes,  as  they  rested,  now 
on  the  open  page  of  Scripture  before  her,  now  on  Albert 
Ihtrer*8  print  oj  the  Saviour* $  death  that  hung  oppotite  her 
so/a,  and  fascinated  her  tihe  a  newly-found  friend  ?'* 

We  must  here  bid  adieu  to  the  fair  writer  with 
a  few  words  of  friendly  advice,  to  acquire  more 
stamina  of  style,  to  study  the  secret  of  compression, 
and  to  shun  the  too  treacherous  love  of  gaud  and 
tinsel  as  she  writes.  And  now  we  end  as  we 
began — this  is  a  pretty  book. 


^Parental  Wisdom  ;  or,  the  Philosophy  and  Social 
Bearings  ofEdttcation.  By  J.  Antbobus.  Lon- 
don :  Saunders  and  Otley. 

Certain  topics  there  are  of  such  paramount  im- 
portance as  not  to  admit  of  the  possibility  of  their 
undergoing  too  much  discussion.  Pre-eminent 
amongst  these  stands  the  question  of  education,  a 
question  ever  as  open  now  as  it  was  in  ages  by- 
gone— a  question  involving  the  progress  and  wel- 
fare alike  of  present  and  future.  It  admits  of  no 
blinking,  no  half  measures :  the  experience  of  a 
year  suffices  to  overthrow  the  best-digested  theories ; 
the  annual  report  of  a  Government  inspector  may 
determine  the  success  or  failure  of  measures  con- 
cocted by  those  deemed  the  most  capable  to  deal 
with  a  task  so  arduous.  The  work  before  us  is  evi- 
dently the  production  of  one  thoroughly  in  earnest, 
and  who  has  bestowed  much  deep  and  careful 
reflection  on  so  all-important  a  subject  The  result 
of  his  lucubrations  is  given  to  the  public,  couched 
in  diction  which  would  be  eminently  scholarlike 
did  it  flavour  less  of  the  oil,  and  were  it  more  free 
from  the  over-refinement  exhibited  in  the  round- 
ing of  periods  and  fashioning  of  phrases.  We 
cannot  predicate  of  it,  however,  that  it  is  a  book 
**  which  should  find  its  way  to  the  hands  of  all 
parents,  guardians,  and  those  intrusted  with  the 
care  of  the  young."  It  cannot  be  looked  on  as  a 
practical  work — suggestive  it  doubtless  is.  Each 
chapter  is  a  well-elaborated  essay ;  and  we  have 
but  little  fault  to  find  with  the  opinions  therein  set 
forth 

We  entertain  our  own  ideas  as  to  the  propriety 
of  suffering  religious  education  to  take  the  lead  in 
the  elementary  instruction  imparted  to  children. 
We  forbear  for  the  present  to  enter  upon  so 
mooted  a  point ;  but  we  will  say  that  the  question 
would  be  reduced  to  an  issue  more  simple,  nar- 
rowed within  a  compass  far  more  satisfactory  to 
the  rational  mind,  were  the  position  assumed  by 
Mr.  Antrobus  adopted  as  the  basis  whereon  to 
rest  this  ever  vexata  questlo, 

"  No  enlightened  Christian  will  contend  for  the  absurdihr 
of  perplexing  a  child  with  doctrines  and  dogmas  which 
8er>'e  only  to  distract  the  mind  and  sour  the  temper.  The 
idea  of  religion,  as  presented  to  the  mind  of  a  child,  should 
doubtless  consist  of  broad  and  philanthropic  views,  and 
as  breathing  a  spirit  of  the  purest  and  most  exalted 
benevolence ;  its  sublime  doctrines  should  be  imparted  as 
the  leading  features  in  an  expansire  system  of  Dirine 
mercy,  based  on  eternal  truth.  This  being  admitted,  further 
concession  is  needless." 

Mr.  Antrobus  is  too  much  in  earnest,  the  sub- 


ject all  too  grvre  and  Mrfnl;  eke*  in  the  present 
day,  might  we  not  deem  the  following  pMiMgni  to 
have  been  penned  in  a  spirit  of  bitter  irony? 
Alas  for  the  ''social  harmony,  peace,  and  love" 
that  flourish  in  these  times  under  the  rival  banners 
of  so-called  Christian  Churches ! 

**The  great  object  of  religion — what  is  it  but  to  render 
nien  wise  and  good,  and  to  bring  glory  to  the  Creator,  j 
advancing  the  happiness  of  his  creatures — leading  them 
to  obey  and  please  Him  on  earth,  that  they  may  par- 
ticipate in  his  glory  and  perfection  hereafter  ?  Answer- 
able to  its  character  and  design  is  the  benignity  of  its 
INFLUENCE ;  like  its  type,  the  great  luminary  of  day, 
wherever  its  renovating  power  is  felt,  it  calb  forth  a  new 
creation ;  wherever  Christianity  sheds  its  heavenly  rajrs, 
there  will  social  harmony,  peace  and  love,  spring  op  and 
flourish;  and,  in  the  like  degree,  will  every  malignant 
passion  recede  and  every  vicious  practice  be  renounced. 
Youth  will  reverence  age,  and  age  will  cherish  and  counsel 
youth ;  subjects  will  be  loyal,  and  rulers  beneficent  and 
just ;  and  in  proportion  as  it  prevails  will  human  society 
present  a  picture  of  the  celestial." 


The  following  books  have  been  re-ceived : — 

Cheap  edition  of  the  Works  of  W.  Harrison  Ainsworth, 

Esq.     Law-mshire  Witches.     2  vols.     London:  Cbnpmaii 

and  Hall. 
Kirklawl.     By  the  author  of  **  Margaret  Maitland."      3 

vols.     London  :  Henry  Colbum. 
Across  the  Atlantic.     By  the  author  of  ''Sketches  of  Can- 

tabs."     London :     George  Earle. 
Wuthering  HeighU  and   Agnes   Gray,     By  Currer  Bell. 

London  :  Smith  and  Elder. 
Table  7'alh.   By  Leigh  Hunt.     London :  Snaith  and  Elder. 
Glimmerings  in  the  Dark,  or  Lights  and  Shadows  of  the 

Olden  Time.    By  F.  Somner  Merryweather.     London : 

Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co. 
Popery  m  Power.    By  Joseph  Tumley.     London  :  Effing- 
ham Wilson. 
Poems.    By  W.  C.  Bennett.    London :  Chapman  and  Hall. 
Holt*s  Lay  of  Hero  Worship.     London :  W.  Pickering. 
The  Pleasures  of  Music.    By  J.  E.  Ferguson.     London  : 

Oroombridge  and  Son. 
Les  Premiers  Pas.     (In  the  French  language.) 
Lm  France. 
Vovage  de  Six  Semaines  en  France.    By  L.  F.  De  Porquet. 

London :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co. 
Stories  for  Winter  Nights  and  Midsuwssner  Days.     Second 

Box.    London:  Groombridge. 
The  Queens  of  Scotland.    By  Agnes  Strickland.     VoL  I. 

Edinburgh :  W.  Blackwood  and  Sons. 
The  Navy.    By  Rear- Admiral  Napier.  London :  John  and 

Daniel  A.  Darling. 
M^Combie  on  Colonization.    London :  Smith,  Elder  and  Co. 
Beatrice.    By  S.  S.  Jones.    London :  W.  F.  Ramsay. 
The  Alpha,     London :  Chapman  and  Hall. 
A  Dialogue  between  a  Popish  Priest  and  an  English  Pro' 

testant.    By  Matthew  Poole.     Second  Edition,  by  Dr. 

Cumming.     London  :  Hall  and  Co. 
Romanism  in  England  Exposed.   By  C.  H.  CoUette.  Second 

Edition.     London :  Hall  and  Co. 
The  TVue  Church.   By  Jas.  Biden.    London :  Hall  and  Co. 
Gleanings  on  the  Overland  Route.  By  the  Author  of  **  Forty 

Days  in  the  Desert"     London  :  Hall  and  Co. 
Lectures  on  Daniel.     By  Dr.  Cumming.     London:  Hall 

and  Co. 
The  Illustrated   Year-Booh  of  Wonders.      Edited  by  J. 

Timbs.     London  :  Hall  and  Co. 
The  Mother*s  Recompense.     By  Grace  Aguilar.    London  : 

Groombridge  and  Sons. 
Domestic  Pet.      By  Mrs.  Loudon.     London :  Grant  and 

Griffith. 
Hints  for  Happy  Hours.     London :  J.  and  C.  Mosdey. 
Pilgrimages  to  English  Shrines.      By  Mrs.  S.  C.  HalL 

London :  Hall  and  Co. 
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Oms^Udated  Assurance  Society, — ^Tbe  Fourth  Aoiiiial 
O^ieral  Meeting  of  the  above-named  Society  was  held  on 
lltb  ult.  The  following  Report  was  read : — "  In  presenting 
for  tbe  fourth  time  their  annual  balance-sheet  to  the  mem- 
ben  of  tbe  Consolidated  Investment  and  Life  Assurance 
Company,  the  Directors  feel  that  an  exposition  of  the  fun- 
daaental  principles  of  this  Society  will  be  found  appro- 
)»ute.  Possessing,  with  all  the  advantages  of  an  ordinary 
Assarance  Company,  a  distinctive  character  of  its  own,  it 
is  right  its  members  should  ever  remember,  and  that  the 
public  should  be  informed,  through  them,  that  it  was,  at 
the  time  of  its  creation,  almost  the  only  establishment  of 
the  kind,  embodying  in  itself  the  double  character  of  a  Life 
Assoraoce  Society  with  a  Loan  Fund.  For  a  length  of 
time  previous  to  Hs  formation,  it  was  evident,  from  the 
niuuerous  Societies  that  arose,  and  the  success  that 
rttended  them  generally,  that  the  principles  upon  which 
they  acted  was  regarded  by  the  public  mind  as  sound  and 
healthy.  There  could  be  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  all 
hkd  were  agreed  to  regard  the  provision  of  annuities  and 
fndi  for  their  surviving  dependants,  as  not  only  a  desirable 
aatter,  but  a  duty  which  was  demanded  at  their  hands,  no 
kas  by  the  state  of  society  than  by  tbe  affectionate  require- 
ments of  their  relations.  Tbe  only  thing  remaining  to  be 
done  was  to  devise  and  construct  such  an  undertaking  as 
should,  at  the  least  possible  expense,  and  with  the  utmost 
security,  tend  to  further  and  carry  out  such  views.  The 
Societies  then  in  existence,  however  much  they  may  have 
tended  to  piroduce  so  beneficial  a  result,  were  certainly 
sueccisfol  only  in  a  degree ;  for,  with  a  management  of  an 
exptosire  character,  they  were  of  course  obliged  to  rate 
their  members  with  high  premiums,  being  bound  by  their 
deed  of  settlenaent  to  employ  their  accumulating  capital 
ether  by  advancing  moneys  on  mortgage,  or  by  buying 
Government  securities,  mcNdes  of  application  by  which  it  is 
wen  known  no  more  than  3^  or  4  per  cent,  could  ever  be 
realised,  and  as  the  money  market  varies,  the  return  would 
be  MMaetimes  even  less.  About  four  or  five  years  ago,  it 
occurred  to  some  gentlemen  that  if  they  could  found  a 
Compaoy  which  should  not  only  be  a  regularly  constituted 
Life  Assarance  Office,  but  also  combine  with  that  a  Loan 
Depsctment,  it  would  be  a  method  of  applying  the  funds 
inaiBg  from  their  own  premiums ;  and  by  always  taking 
care  to  have  most  undoubted  security,  the  loans  bearing  an 
istereat  of  5  per  cent,  making,  with  the  office  charges,  a 
tiiie  more ;  and  these  sums  being  repaid  by  monthly  or 
4|aarter)y  instalnoents,  and  then  again  lent,  the  Company 
iaatead  of  receiving,  as  on  the  old  system,  from  3  to  4  per 
cent,  would  return  rather  more  than  5^  per  cent,  com- 
pound interest;  any  one  acquainted  with  the  ordinary 
niles  of  arithmetic  will  easily  comprehend  the  vast  increase 
in  the  Company's  funds,  from  the  successful  development 
of  this  principle.  After  a  few  preliminary  meetings,  it  was 
determined  that  such  a  Society  should  be  formed,  bearing 
the  name  it  has  since  retained,  taking  care  that  the 
pirectors  to  be  appointed  should  be  men  largely  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  the  Company,  and  that  none  should  be 
eligible  who  did  not  hold  shares  or  assurances  in  the  office. 
It  was  further  determined  that  the  management  and  office 
engagements  should  be  of  the  most  economical  character ; ' 
with  auch  a  constitution  and  advantages,  it  was  not  only 
hoped,  but  believed,  that  success  would  be  evident  not 
only  to  the  shareholders,  on  the  one  hand,  who  would  have  ' 
t  profitable  investment  for  their  capital,  and  that  the ; 
anored  would  have  afforded  them  the  greatest  security 
vith  the  smallest  annual  expenditure ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  borrowers  themselves  would  pay  only  the  ordinary 
rate  of  interest  conditionally  upon  effecting  their  life 
uiurances  in  the  office.  Time  and  facts  have  together 
demonstrated  the  truthfulness  of  these  expectations :  and 
pow,  not  only  is  this  Society  commercially  established,  but 
its  success  has  given  a  new  and  more  practical  feature  to 
*he  principle  of  Life  Assurances :  and  the  hope  is  not 
fltogether  a  vain  one,  that,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  as 
it  will  become  a  Mutual  Investment  Company,  the  profits 
heing equally  dirided  amongst  the  shareholders  and  assured, 
wwy  man  will  become  a  participator  in  the  benefits  of  the 


Company.  The  profits  of  the  Company  roust  be  divided 
among  them  every  five  years.  Now  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  if  the  old  offices  could  pay  bonuses,  under  the 
disadvantages  already  enumerated,  and  which,  under  the 
deed  of  settlement  that  constitutes  them,  they  are  obliged 
to  follow,  certainly  under  the  new  principle  and  more  econo- 
mical management,  greater  profits  must  inevitably  arise  to 
the  present  office.*' — Extracts  from  the  Chairman's  address 
— ''Our  office  has  the  mixed  character  of  our  proprietiiry 
and  a  mutual  office.  We  take  advantage  of  capital  in  its 
early  stages,  so  as  to  insure  you,  in  the  event  of  death, 
that  your  executors  would  realise  the  sums  for  which  you 
are  insured.  Let  me  say  that,  so  far  from  a  proprietary 
being  a  draw-back  upon  this  Company,  we  could  not  go  on 
without  a  proprietary.  They  are  the  greater  assistance  to 
us — ^we  make  a  valuable  use  of  their  money ;  and  if  we  do 
pay  four  per  cent.,  I  do  say  there  never  was  a  more 
profitable  investment  to  us.  Then  there  is  another  thing  : 
when  we  get  strong,  and  have  a  large  income  of  our 
own,  we  can  say  to  the  shareholders  —  '  We  must 
come  to  a  new  arrangement;  we  have  had  your  capital 
and  we  have  paid  you  well  for  it.  You  must  either 
come  into  some  arrangement  that  the  shares  shall  not 
be  transferred,  or,  if  they  are,  that  the  parties  shall  insure 
their  lives.  If  you  do  not  like  that,  we  will  make  another 
arrangement — ^you  take  your  share  of  tbe  profits,  and  we 
will  take  ours."  The  capitalist  will  have  an  excellent 
arrangement,  and  he  will  not  be  anxious  to  part  with  you, 
I  am  quite  sure :  but  we,  on  the  other  hand,  shall  have 
made  a  very  good  use  of  their  money.  Therefore,  I  think, 
we  may  look  upon  this  as  the  safest  sort  of  mutual  com- 
pany that  can  be  established.  With  respect  to  calls 
we  have  but  two  shareholders  in  arrear.  We  have  no  t 
paid  a  call  for  some  two  years ;  the  item  of  230(.  was 
a  little  arrear  owing  by  some  half  a  dozen  parties.  Our 
shares  are  paid  up  better  than  any  company  I  know 
— and  I  know  a  great  many.  With  respect  to  our 
assurances,  2,841/.  15s.  lid.  I  frequently  take  up  the 
papers  of  other  offices,  and  see  a  much  iaiger  statement ; 
I  have  also  looked  at  their  expenditure ;  and  looking  at 
them  in  both  ways,  I  think  ours  is  as  favourable  as  most. 
We  have  never  been  anxious  to  make  a  large  statement, 
because  we  remember  that  a  day  of  reckoning  will  come, 
and  that  it  would  be  foolish  for  us  to  increase  that  sum, 
and  in  the  course  of  half-a-dozen  years  be  called  upon  for 
payment  The  next  item  is  cash  on  loan ;  now  the  board 
have  been  verv  anxious  not  only  to  lend  money  as  much 
as  they  possibly  can  to  shareholders,  but  equally  anxious 
to  borrow  of  them.  They  are  quite  willing  to  borrow  and 
to  lend,  because  it  stands  to  reason  that  we  cannot  be 
lending  money  to  people  for  ever,  unless  we  make  calls  upon 
you ;  and  we  thought  it  much  better  to  see  what  we  could 
do  by  way  of  issuing  something  in  the  shape  of  a  bond, 
possessing  the  seal  of  the  Company,  which  would  be  a 
very  valuable  security  to  any  gentleman  who  has  money 
to  lend.  The  alteration  in  the  stamp-duty  has  created 
a  great  many  demands  for  money ;  and  the  whole 
appearance  of  the  Company  now  is  such  that  we  could 
lend  as  much  as  we  could  get,  and  lend  it  exceedingly 
well.  Perhaps  while  I  am  speaking  upon  that  subject, 
I  may  mention  a  little  transaction  of  another  Company 
with  which  I  am  very  well  acquainted ;  it  is  a  third  rate 
company,  possessing  a  good  income  of  itself,  but  with  a 
business  by  no  means  large :  it  has  an  income  of  I  cannot 
tell  you  how  many  thousands  a-year.  One  of  the  directors 
came  and  said  to  me,  "What  do  you  think  of  lending 
money  on  personal  security  ?  What  do  you  think  of  the 
sjrstem  ?  give  me  your  opinion."  I  gave  him  my  opinion, 
and  we  had  many  interviews  on  the  subject.  I  do  no 
know  what  their  income  was  before  this,  I  think  it  was 
about  4,000/.  a  year.  They  adopted  the  plan  of  lending 
to  the  shareholders  and  to  the  public  generally,  and  their 
income  is  now  12,000/.  a  year.  It  shows  me  clearly 
that  if  we  can  have  the  means  of  increasing  the  amoun 
of  money  to  lend  to  the  public,  we  shall  most  wonder- 
fully increase  our  business.  On  the  credit  side,  gen- 
tlemen, I  really  don't  know  that  there  is  much  to  say 
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If  you  have  brouglit  the  last  balance-sheet  with  yoa,  you 
wiU  sec  a  great  saving  effected  in  all  tiie  items.  I  regret 
to  say  wc  have  had  claims  made  i:pon  us  by  parties 
whom  some  of  us  knew  well.  It  is  a  matter  of  sorrow  to 
us,  but  of  course  the  claims  must  be  paid.  But  there  is 
some  satisfaction  arising  out  of  this.  In  the  case  of  the 
first  life  that  dropped,  a  gentleman,  a  perfect  stranger  to 
us,  was  so  pleased  with  the  way  in  which  the  whole  thing 
was  met  by  us  (he  had  some  dispute  with  the  relatives  of 
the  party)  that  he  immediately  insured  his  life  in  the  office. 
It  was  ver}*  pleasing  that  in  the  case  of  the  first  death,  the 
executor — the  party  to  whom  the  property  was  coming — 
should  come  immediately  to  insure  his  life ;  and  he  ex- 
pressed to  me  in  very  warm  language  his  great  thanks  for 
the  way  in  which  the  Directors  had  met  the  question.  I 
do  not  know  that  we  are  to  look  at  claims  entirely  as 
losses.  If  a  fire  takes  place,  it  is  generally  supposed  to  do 
the  Insurnnce  Office  good.  In  the  case  of  the  Licensed 
Victuallers*  Life  Office,  the  first  claim  made  upon  them  was 
for  100/.  It  so  happened  that  the  man  who  died  left  just 
sufficient  to  pay  his  creditors ;  and  the  hundred  pounds 
came  to  the  widow  clear.  By  means  of  that  sum  she  sup- 
ported herself  and  four  children  with  great  credit  for  a 
number  of  years ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  that  hundred 
pounds,  she  must  have  begged  the  money,  or  got  it  from 
charity  in  some  way. — In  looking  over  the  expenses,  gen- 
tlemen, I  cannot  but  think  it  fair  to  remind  you,  that 
although  there  has  been  a  very  great  reduction  in  the 
expenditure,  we  must  really  increase  it.  It  is  impossible 
that  these  expenses  can  be  kept  down  as  they  have  been. 
I  am  sure  there  is  a  growing  feeling  that  we  must  step  out 
a  little — that  we  must  spend  a  little  more  money  upon 
advertisements,  and  that  we  must  use  every  means  of 
getting  business.  Before  I  move  the  adoption  of  this 
report,  I  may  mention  that  there  is  a  word  in  it  I  should 
like  to  see  omitted.  It  is  in  the  paragraph  which  states 
that  "  Mr.  John  Barnard,  of  Kennington  Oval,  and  Mr.  R. 
E.  Chaplain,  of  Red  Cross-square,  being  eligible,  have 
given  notice  of  their  intention  to  become  candidates  for  the 
office  of  Directors."  I  do  not  think  the  Directors  should 
commit  themselv.!  to  this  statement,  in  case  any  question 
should  arise  upon  the  subject.  I  will  now  move  the  adop- 
tion of  the  report,  with  the  exception  of  the  words  "  being 
eligible." 

Medical  Invalid  and  General  Life  Atsurance  Society. — 
The  Annual  General  Meeting  of  this  Society,  for  the  ninth 
year  of  its  business,  was  held  at  the  chief  office,  25,  Pall 
Mall,  London.  Benjamin  Phillips,  Esq ,  F.R.S.,  in  the 
chair.  The  minutes  of  the  preceding  annual  meeting 
having  been  read  and  confirmed,  the  accounts  for  the  year 
ending  30th  September,  1850,  and  the  report  of  the 
Auditors  thereon,  were  read  and  adopted — the  following 
Report  from  the  Directors  was  also  read : — "  The  Directors 
are  happy  to  hate  it  in  their  power  to  inform  the  share- 


holders that  the  financial  year,  ending  the  30  th  September, 
1850,  has  furnished  the  most  satisfactory  results  which 
they  have  yet  had  to  lay  before  the  shareholders,  whether 
as  regards  the  amount  of  new  business  done  or  ihe  extent 
of  losses  incurred.  During  the  year  ending  the  30th 
September,  1850,  there  have  been  issued  no  fewer  than 
56U  policies  for  assurances,  amounting  to  213,469/. 
16s.  lid.,  and  yieldmg  an  annual  revenue,  on  the  new 
policies  thus  effected,  of  9,163/.  13s.  7d.  This  exceeds  the 
amount  of  business  transacted  by  this  office  in  any  former 
year,  not  only  in  the  number  of  policies,  and  the  sums 
assured  by  those  policies,  but  also  in  the  yeariy  premiunvs 
payable  upon  them. 


Year. 


lSi2 
18^KJ 
1&44 
1845 
18W 
184.7 
•1845 
18*9 
1S50 


No.  of 
New  Policies 

issued 
eftch  Year. 


130 
203 
197 
258 
190 
313 
413 
475 
5G9 

2,761 


Sams  Annired 

by  New  Policies 

in  each  Year. 


£         8.  d. 

55,245     1  0 

87,830  16  11 

80,416    8  C 

103,014  11  0 

83,700  14  5 

113,542    4  8 

121.,458  17  9 

201.712  15  G 

213,469  10  11 


Annual  Premium 

p.iyableon  New 

Pollciev    in    each 

Year. 


£ 
],882 
4,992 
4,120 
5,503 
4,985 
4,2S7 
4,980 
7,496 
9,1G3 


8.  d. 

13  7 

13  6 

4  3 

17  0 

8  5 

3  4 

3  8 

0  6 

13  7 


1,063,390    6    8        47,423    1    6 


It  is  plain  from  this  statement  that  in  the  course  of  a 
very  few  years  the  Society  has  acquired  a  very  large 
amount  of  business,  equalled  by  few  of  the  Assurance 
Companies  in  the  metropolis.  The  Directors  wish  to 
impress  on  the  shareholders  the  important  fact  that  this 
rapid  acquisition  of  business  is  not  owing  to  any  accidental 
cause,  but  has  taken  place  uniformly  throughout  the  whole 
field  of  the  Society's  operations,  showing  clearly  the  con- 
fidence reposed  in  the  Society  by  the  public.  It  is  also 
most  gratifying  to  be  able  to  report  that  the  losses  by 
deaths  during  the  past  year  have  been  less  than  in  any 
preceding  year  since  1844,  from  which  it  appears  that, 
with  the  exception  of  the  three  first  years  of  the  Society^ 
when  the  number  of  policies  in  force  was  not  one-fonroi 
of  the  present  number,  the  mortality  has  been  less  than  in 
any  other.  The  Directors  have  only  further  to  state,  that 
the  members  of  the  Board  going  out  of  office  by  rotation 
are  Edward  Doubleday,  Esq.,  and  Robert  BenUey  Todd> 
M.D.,  and  the  Auditors  also  going  out  of  office  by 
rotation  are  James  Parker  Deane,  D.C.L.,  and  Martial 
Lawrence  Welch,  Esq.,  all  of  whom,  being  eligible,  offer 
themselves  for  re-election.  The  Directors  and  Auditors 
retiring  from  office  having  been  duly  re-elected  with- 
out opposition,  the  usual  votes  of  thanks  were  given. 
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At  the  present  momont,  when  the  winds  of  reform 
are  beginning  to  blow  with  a  threatening  growl 
round  the  dark  old  cloister;;,  the  familiar  haunts 
of  academic  owls  and  other  night-birds,  at  Oxford, 
it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  our  readers  to  give 
a  short  sketch  of  tho  present  character  and  condi- 
tion of  the  Scottish  Univei^ities ;  for  truly,  if  it 
k  a  wise  trick  of  painters  to  make  a  figure  speak, 
not  merely  by  its  own  virtue,  but  specially  by  its 
position  in  reference  to  other  figures  skilfully  con- 
trasted with  it,  "^ve  have  a  contrast  here  before  us 
upom  which  the  most  useful  conclusions  may  be 
ittwh  with  regard  to  the  proper  ritual  and  charac- 
ter of  University  instruction.  Not  that  the  Scottish 
UniverBities  are  perfect  by  any  means.  Grod  knows 
tbey  have  their  own  defects,  like  everything 
noita!,  and  very  glaring  ones ;  these  also  we  shall 
jwint  out  honestly,  according  to  our  knowledge. 
Bat  the  points  in  which  the  northern  institutions 
c<HitrRfit  most  strongly  with  their  more  famous 
asten  in  the  south  are  matters  of  laudation  rather 
than  of  blame ;  and  it  is  right  the  English  public 
Aoald  be  thoroughly  aware  of  this.  The  systematic 
i^oring  and  undervaluing  of  things  Scotch  and 
things  German,  which  has  so  long  been  fashion- 
able on  the  banks  of  the  sluggish  Isis  and  sedgy 
<*«m,  has  hai  no  small  effect  in  disseminating 
false  impressions  about  the  true  character  of  the 
^ttiah  Universities  through  the  general  English 
mind.  These  false  impressions  it  shall  be  one 
object  of  the  few  remarks  that  follow  to  correct ; 
while  our  final  drift  shall  be  to  press  on  the 
academical  corporations  of  Scotland  such  reforms 
«  have  in  the  course  of  time  become  necessary. 

L  What  strikes  us  most  strongly  on  the  first 
gUnce  is  the  comparative  freedom  of  the  Scottish 
UniverBities  from  an  ecclesiastical  tinge,  and  from 
the  supervision  of  churchmen.    We  say  compara- 
^w;  for  no  doubt  the  professors  of  leammg  in 
nwat  of  theee  institutions  wear  certain  badges  of 
«iccrdotal  subjection  anything  but  creditable-.    It 
is  certain,  also,  that  there  is  a  strong  party  of  sacer- 
dotal Presbyterians,  if  we  may  so  speak,  in  the 
Scottish  Church  who  would  willingly  subject  all 
fl»e  schools  and  W'lleges  of  the  country  to  ^n  intel- 
lectwd  thraldom,  as 'terrible  as  that  under  which 
the  stem  military;  jjiind  of  St,  Ignatius  laid  the 
feiples  of  his  ^^t.'     All  churchmen  are  fon^ 
empower,  and ^tJff/^alvim'sts  are  naturally  intole- 
roL.  xnoMsW.  ccvi. 


rant;*  nay  more,  we  know  from  history  that  the 
Church  of  Scotland  at  various  times  claimed  and 
exercised  a  visitorial  power  over  the  Universities 
not  inferior  in  degree,  so  long  as  it  lasted,  to  that 
which  is  habitually  exercised  by  the  English  Church 
at  Oxford.     The  statute  law  of  the  land  in  Scot- 
land distinctly  says    that  every  professor    shall 
fiwe^ir  to  a  doctrinal  Confession  of  Faith,  so  curi- 
ously minute  in  its  detail  that  none  but  a  regularly 
trained  theologian,  and  a  thorough-going  Calvinist, 
can  subscribe  it     So  far,  therefore,  a  distinct  eccle- 
siastical type  was  intended  to  be  impressed  on  the 
Scottish  Universities;  but  necessity,  which  owns 
no  law,  and  common-sense,  which  pays  no  regard 
to   the  conceits  of  churchmen,  have  practically 
worked  the  matter  so  that  these  institutions,  ac- 
cording to  the  express  testimony  of  a  royal  com- 
mission, have  altogether  lost  their  original  eccle- 
siastical type,  and  may  be  regarded,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  as  seculjAr  institutions.    In  fact,  the  stu- 
dents at  a  Scottish  University  may  belong  to  any 
Church  in  Christendom,  or  to  no  Church  at  all ; 
and  though  certain  religious  services  are  performed, 
in  which  it  is  expected  that  both  students  and  pro- 
fessors shall  attend,  yet  no  coercion  is  exercised, 
and  dispensations  on  the  ground  of  conscientious 
scruples  are  at  once  granted.     Practically,  there- 
fore, the  Presbyterian  character  belonging  to  the 
Scottish  Universities  by  Act  of  Parliament  presses 
severely  on  no  party  among  the  students;  even 
Koman  Catholics,  we  understand  (though  very  few 
of  that  denomination  are  found  in  the  roll  of  Scot- 
tish students),  receiving  a  dispensation  from  that 
oath  against  the  Popish  heresy  which  is  taken 
before  graduation  in  some  of  the  colleges.     The 
only  grievance,  therefore,  of  a  priest-inflicted  kind, 
under  which  the  Scottish  Universities  labour,  is 
the  monopoly  of  professors,  which  statute-law  haa 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  dominant  sect ;  a  mono- 
poly, no  doubt,  most  unjust  in  principle,  and,  what 
is  worse,  immoral  and  vicious  in  its  practical  ope- 
ration ;  but  the  evil  is  considerably  mitigated  by 
the  high-minded  independence  with  which  the 
metropolitan  University  has  long  ago  shaken  off 
those  sacerdotal  shackles  which,  had  they  been 
allowed  to  exist,  would  have  infallibly  prevented 


*  With  the  true  old  PresbTteriant  the  doctrine  of  MenUiom 
has  always  been  aa  intolerable  heresy  in  the  histeiy  of  the  Scottieb 
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that  lururiant  growth  and  goodly  stature  in  which 
it  now  glories.     Edinburgh  is,  in^  £|ct,  one  of  the 
few  cities  iu  Britain  in  which  intellect,  is  fashion- 
able, and  gives  a  certaiji  tone  to  society ;  and  it 
has  accordingly  always  been  the  pride  of  the  Town 
Council  of  thiJB  city,  who  are  the  legal  patrons  of 
the  University  chairs,  to  elect  not  only  good  men, 
but  the  befit  men  they  could  possibly  get,  to  fill 
the  academical  vacancies  5^  a  principle  which,  though 
the  only  right  one,  is  mairtfcstly  altogether  incon- 
sistent with  the  thorough  w^orking  out  of  an  aca- 
demical Test  Act.  Accordingly,  we  find  that,  except 
in  the  case  of  theological  chairs,  where  it  is  not 
without  a  certain  propriety,  the  test  is  disused  in 
Edinburgh :  and  to  this  circumstance,  in  part,  we 
may  attribute  the  high  character  which  the  metro- 
politan professors  generally  have  maintained  in  the 
Dterary  and  scientific  world.     As  to  the  provincial 
Universities,  so  long  as  the  test  remains  they  must 
even  content  themselves  with  the  best  men  they 
can  get  out  of  the  ranks  of  the  Established  Church, 
or  of  those  who  belong  to  no  Church  at  all,  or  to 
any  Church  that  may  suit  their  convenience ;  and 
though  this  is  an  evil  of  which  the  Scottish  people 
have  good  reason  to  be  ashamed,  yet  it  acts  so 
indirectly,  and  at  such  distant  and  rare  intervals, 
and  toudies  the  substantial  interests  of  so  few,  that 
we  are  not  to  be  surprised  if  the  movement  for  the 
repeal  of  the  Test  Acts,  lately  made  by  the  Uni- 
versities themselves,  received  only  the  feeblest  and 
most  ephemeral  aid  from  the  public  at  large.     Of 
this,  as  of  some  other  evils   connected  with  the 
Scottish  system,  it  may  be  said,  that  they  would 
have  more  chance  of  being  made  better  if  they 
were,  in  the  first  place,  a  little  worse.   The  leniency 
of  the  yoke  makes  it  tolerable.     The  lightness  of 
the  burden  causes  the  bearer  to  forget  the  disgrace 
of  the  servitude. 

II.  If  the  Scottish  Universities  are  almost  free 
from    ecclesiastical   despotism,   they   may  flatter 
themselves  that  they  are  altogether  free  from  the 
despotism  of  Latin  and  Greek.     The   Oxonian 
smiles :  perhaps  many  even  among  our  own  sons 
think  we  should  be  nothing  the  worse  of  a  small 
taste  of  despotism  of  this  description ;  for  hitherto, 
as  Sydney  Smith  said, ''  Greek  has  never  marched 
in  great  force  north  of  the  Tweed."     Perhaps  we 
are  not  altogether  so  weak  in  point  of  Greek  as 
the  Oxonians  may  imagine ;  the  names  of  Colonel 
Mure  and  Dr.  Adams   of  Banchory  alone  may 
suffice  to   count  each    against  a  score    of  such 
counters  of  long  and  short  syllables  as  they  have 
been  used  to  produce  on  the  banks  of  the  Isis. 
But  whatever  be  the  state  of  classical  literature  in 
Scotland,  if  there  be  no  method  to  raise  it  but  the 
introduction  of  the  Oxford  fashion  of  driving  out 
every  other  liberal  study  from  the  Universities,  we 
claim  the  liberty,  and  we  glory  in  the  privilege,  to 
remain  in  this  respect  as  we  are.    The  modem 
Greek  dialect^  which  is  as  flexible  and  as  expres- 
sive as  its  great  parent,  calls  a  University  s^panepis- 
tendon;  that  is  to  say,  a  universal  scientific  repository, 
a  general  bazaar  for  all  sorts  of  literary  and  scientific 
wares.    And  so  no  doubt  it  ought  to  be ;  every  part 
of  Gk)d*8  glorious  world  being  fertile  with  beauty 
and  grandeur  of  every  kind,  and  the  Supreme  Being 


having  created  every  various  kind  of  mind  for  the 
express  purpose  of  taking  cognisance  of  this  so 
various  and  beautiful  spectacle.  "  ISTatus  est  homo," 
said  the  Stoics,  "  ad  contemplandum  imitandcm  que 
MUNDUM."  But  our  grave  and  reverend  square- 
caps  at  Oxford  have  excogitated  a  more  profound 
wisdom ;  and  they  have  set  forth  this  definition  of 
human  destiny :  "  Man  was  made  for  the  con- 
templation  AND    the    imitation   OP   GrEEK    AND 

Latin  books!'*     Knowledge,  according  to  them, 
consists  in  the  art  of  looking,  not  with  your  own 
eyes,  but  through  bookish  spectacles,  at  everything 
in  the  world  that  is  far  off  and  misty,  while  you 
ignore  everything  that  lies  near  and  distinct    The 
sacred  horror  with  which  these  grammatical  monks 
shrink  from  the  approach  of  modem  histoiy,  and 
the  touch  of  modern,  that  is,  physical  and  social, 
sciences,  is  really  strange,  and,  as  the  Germans 
would  say,  very  "  mark- worthy."     They  are  like 
bad  schcJol-boys,   who  have  "crammed"   a   par- 
ticular book   for    a   special  purpose,  and  abhor 
nothing  so  much  as  to  be  sent  drifting  loose  on 
the  wide  sea  of  an  ad  aperturam  examination: 
th«y  are  like  some   methodistic  valetudinarians, 
who,  having  trained  their  stomachs,  by  a  long  and 
painful  process,  to  digest  only  pease-meal  or  milk- 
porridge,  fall  into  fits  at  the  idea  of  a  beef-steak, 
or  a  mutton-chop.     Happily,  John  Bull,  who  by 
no   means  lacks    common-sense,  is  not  a  ver^- 
profound  philosopher  in  certain  matters,  otherwise 
he  could  not  have  tolerated  these  nice  gentlemen 
to  sit  in  their  educational  corner  so  long,  with  a 
farthing  candle   in    their    hands,    systematically 
keeping  out  the  day.    But  now  the  perverse  policy 
of  these  bookish  Doctors  has  borne  its  legitimate 
fniit  in  that  genuine  Oxonian  thing  called  Puseyism, 
and  the  Pope  abroad  has  taught  Englishmen  to 
beware  of  the  Pope  at  home,  instead  of  fuming 
against  the  red  caps  and  the  triple  crown  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tiber,  Mr.  Bull,  sobering  now  a  little, 
is  beginning  seriously  to  inquire,  whether  it  may  not 
be  his  primal  wisdom  to  commence  with  the  black 
caps  on  the  banks  of  the  Cherwell.    For  tnily,  what 
can  these  classical  gentlemen  do  with  their  Greek 
(since  they  cannot  be  altogether   idle)  now  that 
they  have  fwrly  driven  out  all  the  Anapasts  from 
-^schylus,  but,   like  good  Episcopalians,  betake 
themselves  to  Polycarp  and  Ignatius,  and  prove  to 
their  own  satisfaction,  and  that  of  the  j^hop  of 
Exeter,  that  the  essence  of  religion  consists  in 
"  obeying  the  bishop,  and  the  priests,  and  the  dea- 
cons?"    Let  the  English  mind,  therefore,  take  this 
direction  vigorously;    and  if  it  be   desirous   of 
blunting  the  thunder  of  the  Roman  Jupiter,  see 
well  to  it  that  there  be  no  sooty  workshop  of  sacer- 
dotal Cyclopes  at  Oxford.     Let  the   University 
reform  be  a  real  one;   and    let  the  Whigs,  for 
once,  give  us  something  more  for  a  commission 
than  a  blue-book.      Meanwhile  we,  in  Scotland, 
will  on  no  account  try  to  raise  our  Greek  by  driving 
out  nature  and  common-sense  from  the  Univerei- 
ties.     We  have  no  objection,  indeed,  to  raise  the 
standard  of  classical  attainments  in  Scotland  by 
putting  on  the  screw  of  an  entrance-examination 
lor  a  certain  class  of  students,  by  introducing  a 
summer  session  (as  they  have  in  Germany),  or  any 
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other  way  (hat  may  seem  advisable,  only  not  by 
making  dead  vocables  lord  it  over  living  things, 
and  by  giving  the  grammar  and  dictionary  an 
anthority  in  Scotland  second  only  to  that  of  the 
Bible  and  the  Confession  of  Paitb.  We  are  content 
that  our  ingenuous  youth  on  this  side  the  Tweed 
should  have  less  Greek,  provided  they  have  more 
wit  for  what  is  before  iheiT  eyes,  and  more  specu- 
lation of  a  kind  that,  though  meddling  sometimes 
dangenraaly  with  dark  subjects,  is  always  too  stout 
and  manly  to  occupy  itself  seriously  with  the 
angle  of  a  genuflexion  or  the  cut  of  a  lawn-sleeve. 
If  we  have  few  or  no  great  Hellenists  in  Scotland, 
we  have  no  Puseyites — that  is,  none  of  native 
breed — and  we  are  not  so  liable  as  certain  great 
Episcopal  soldiers  besouth  the  Tweed  to  be  shaken 
out  of  onr  propriety  by  the  bluster  of  the  foolish 
old  dotard  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber. 

TIL  The  Scottish  Universities  may  boast  further, 
that  they  are  free  from  the  despotism   of  the 
uiisTocRACY ;  that  is  to  say,  they  are  planned  for 
the  education,   not  of  gentlemen,   but  of  men. 
Now,  a  gentleman  is  a  very  good  thing,  but  a  man 
iz»  something  better ;  and  it  is  the  proper  business 
f»f  Universities  to  educate  men.     We  talk  of  the 
"republic  of  letters,"  and  we  talk  wisely;  it  is 
the  glory  of  intelligence,  as  of  beauty  and  of  holi- 
i«8f,  to  have  "  no  respect  of  persons,"  but  to  allow 
the  gift  of  God  freely  to  beam,  with  its  fresh  native 
Imtre,  upon  all.     But  the  English  Universities,  we 
are  told,  are  institutions  for  educating  "  gentle- 
men ,•"  and  Mr.  Sewell  and  the  other  Conservative 
doctors  there  hold,   either  that  mere   men   and 
fenters  (not  being  gentlemen  and  churchmen) 
should  not  be  educated  at  all  academically,  or  that 
they  diould  be  kept  apart  {procul,  0  procul  !  este 
yrofdm)  from  the  sacred  aristocratic  conclave  at 
hoii-qnarters,  and  licked  into  a  less  smooth  shape 
W  doctors  of  their  own  choosing  at  Manchester 
ttd  Birmingham.     The  fop  in  Shakspeare  does 
Kt  disown  me  breath  of  an  "  unmannerly,  unhand- 
wme  corpse,"  coming  ''betwixt  the  wind   and 
bis  nobility"    with  a  more  potent   disdain  than 
ywr  r^ular  man  of  Exeter  or  Merton  recoils 
from  the  touch  of  an ''irreverent  dissenter,"  bom 
in  Manchester  or  bred  in  Binningham.     If  the 
course  of  travel  ever  leads  him  to  the  smoking 
capital  of  the  north-west,  he  passes  through  it, 
13te  poet  SonUiey,  as  quickly  as  possible,   not 
bjn»winff  that  Dr.  Vaoghan  exists.     Now  of  all 
this  foppery  we  know  nothing  in  Scotland.     On 
the  b^bes  of  a  Scottish  University,  a  young 
Duke  of  Argyle,  and  the  shepherd's  son  in  Glen 
Etive  belnnd  Ben  Cruachan,  sit  together  as  young 
nwn;  and  the  red  gown  suits  to  the  back  of 
the  peasant  as  fitly  as  on  the  back  of  the  peer. 
There  is  no  difference — that  is,  within  the  walls  of 
the  University ;  for,  without  the  gates,  my  young 
duke  may  spend,  without  the  slightest  difficulty, 
t«u  times  as  much  in  a  week,  on  mere  eating, 
drilling,  clothing,  furniture,  and  tobacco,  as  the 
^wpherd's   son  spends  during  the  whole  session 
of  six  months.     The   English  Universities  are 
^^anted  only  by  the  rich.     The  great  majority 
of  Seottish  students  are  poor,  and  live  in  the  very 
^^'BoMeat  style,  2CW.  or  less  covering  their  whole 


academical  expelises  for  a  session.  How  far  would 
this  sum  go  ttf'pay  the  tailor'S  bill  of  a  fashionable 
young  lo»g-skirted  Puseyite  at  Oxford  for  one 
year?  We  know  not;  but  long  may  Scotland 
continue,  in  her  highest  seats  of  learning,  to  imi- 
tate the  Great  Judge  of  the  world  in  more  serious 
matters,  and  have  "  no  respect  of  persons !"  Let 
her  invite,  rather  than  discourage,  the  poor :  re- 
membering that  Robert  Burns  was  not  the  issue 
of  aristocratic  loins,  that  Martin  Luther  was  a 
miner's  son,  and  that  in  ancient  times,  before 
bishops  were  known,  great  things  were  done  in 
the  world  by  fishermen  and  tentmakers. 

So  much  for  the  three  grand  points  of  contrast 
by  which  the  Scottish  Universities  stand  charac- 
teristically and  favourably  forward  against  the 
English.  These  three  points  must,  in  the  first 
place,  be  seized  distinctly  by  every  person  who 
would  thoroughly  understand  the  Scotch  or  reform 
the  English  system  of  academical  teaching.  But 
we  are  not  pleading  a  case:  the  reverse  of  the 
Scottish  picture  must  also  be  shown.  To  this  we 
now  proceed. 

The  first  and  most  glaring  defect  that  strikes  us 
in  the  Scottish  system  is  one  altogether  peculiar 
to  itself,  and  of  which  the  counterpart  is  to  be 
found  neither  in  England,  nor  in  Germany,  nor  in 
any  part  of  the  world  that  we  know.     Look  at 
that  little  girlish-faced  boy  with  the  jacket,  trund- 
ling a  hoop  along  the  road  to-day,  and  to-morrow 
playing  at  marbles  on  the  esplanade  :  this  "  laddie," 
as  we  say  in  our  kind  dialect,  with  a  heart  alto- 
gether innocent  of  the  idea  that  Latin  books  were 
made  for  any  other  purpose  than  for  torturing 
schoolboys,  will  the  day  after  to-morrow  be  clad 
in  cardinal's  colour,  and,  marching  solemnly  into 
the  grey  old  lecture-room  of  some  profound  Hu- 
manist, will  sit  himself  down  along  with  downs 
like  himself,  and  be  surprised,  for  the  first  tim«^ 
in   his  life  to  hear   himself  addressed  witJi  tiie 
designation.    Gentlemen — students  !    and    other 
grave  academical  titles  of  that  kind ;  and  to  have 
his  ears  besieged  by  learned  prelectors  on  CBolic 
Digamma,  the  Indo-European  languages,  the  logi- 
cal faculty,  the  aesthetic  instinct,  tibe   objective 
and  the  subjective,  and  so  forth.    With  the  as- 
sumption of  that  crimson  cloak  he  is  to  be  meta^ 
morphosed,  by  a  single  jump,  from  a  boy  into  a 
young  man,  from  a  scholar  into  a  student    Tho 
learned  professor  of  Greek  or  logio  takes  him 
under  a  five  months'  drill — the  professors  of  ma- 
thematics, of  moral  and  natural  philosophy,  do  ^e 
same  in  their  turn ;  and,  at  the  end  of  the  four  years' 
curriculum,  when  he  has  been  dubbed  with  the 
comprehensive  title  oi  Master  of  Arts ^  he  is  only 
eighteen,  and  scarcely  old  enough  in  mental  develop- 
ment to  have  his  name  enrolled  as  an  entrant  at 
an  English  or  a  German  University.     Now  what 
do  we  gather  from  this  ?     Plainly  that  the  cur- 
riculum of  arts  in  a  Scottish  University,  while  it 
professes  to  be  academical  in  its  character,  and 
holds  forth  a  University  show  to  the  world,  is,  in 
fact,  such  a  curriculum  as,  taken  altogether,  is  more 
fitted  for  the  upper  classes  of  a  good  school  than 
for  a  University,  properly  so  called ;    for  it  ^  has 
always  been  understood  that  whatever  subjects 
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were  prelected  on  at  a  University,  \tliey  should  be 
taught  up  to  the  highest  point  that  the  work  of 
trolling  naturally  reaches ;  and,  accordii\gly,  that 
the  inculcation  of  grammatical  and  other  elements 
into  the  unripe  minds  of  mere  boys  is  a  function 
altogether  abhorrent  from  the  idea  of  a  University, 
and,  wherever  it  is  performed,  must  necessarily 
degrade  such  an  institution  into  the  secondary 
character  of  a  mere  school. 

Now  her3  lies  the  evil  of  the  Scottish  academical 
system,  as  seen  and  declared  by  the  greatest  of 
recent  Scotsmen,  Dr.  Chalmers,  many  years  ago : — 
''We  are  weak  throughout,  because  weak  radi- 
cally."    They  lay  no  foundation  where  it  ought  to 
be  laid,  at  the  preparatory  schools,  and  then  clum- 
sily attempt  to  remedy  that  blunder  by  doing 
the  proper  school  work,  where  it  never  can  be 
satisfactorily  done,  at  the  University.     So  long  as 
they  persist  in  this  system,  the  academical  character 
of  the  Scotch  will  necessarily  remain  at  a  very 
low  grade.      For  how  does   the    thing  work? 
Either  the  professor,  accommodating  himself  to 
jtis  circumstances,  which  seems  the  wise  course, 
'Oeases  to  be  a  discusser  of  grand  principles,'  and 
'becomes  an  inculcator  of  beggarly  elements,  doflfis 
'tl\e  professor  in  fact,  and  dons  the  s(jhoolmaster, 
^  or,  maintaining  his  position  as  an  academical  lec- 
turer, ho  flies  over  the  heads  of  his  smooth-cheeked 
audience,  admired  but  not  understood ;  or  finally, 
■  attempting  to  combine  both  functions,  his  natural 
one  of  professor  and  his  forced  one  as  school- 
master, does  neither  well,  but  lamentably  bungles 
both.    At  present,  perhaps  the  safer  extreme  for  a 
>  Scotch  professor,  certainly  in  the  junior  classes,  is 
sto  sink  himself  altogether  in  the  schoolmaster ;  he 
Vfill  thus,  though  disappointing  the  expectations  of 
*.the  talented  few,  be  sure  to  meet  tl\e  necessities  of 
the  mediocre  majority.     But  though  this  changing 
of  the  University  altogether  into  a  school  be  per- 
haps the  wiser  extreme,  as  matters  now  stand,  yet 
the  country  pays  for  it  deai'ly,  in  more  respects 
than  one;  and  the  University,  of  course,  loses 
status,  "  having  a  name  to  live,  while  it  is  dead." 
For  it  is  manifest,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  young 
men  will  not  suffer  themselves,  in  all  the  pomp  of 
their  crimson  gowns,  to  be  treated  (though  such 
treatment  were  the  best  for  them)  altogether  as 
mere  boys — the  school  discipline  is,  in  fact,  only 
in  a  very  partial  degree  ciipable  of  being  applied 
to  college  attendance ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  is  it 
npt  sad  that,  in  order  to  keep  our  academical 
teachers  down  at  a  level,  yet  too  high  for  the 
crude  masses,  we  should  run  the  danger  of  filling 
our  chairs  with  men  altogether  imfit  to  stimulate 
the  young  flights  of  the  select  fewT—men,  in  fact, 
whose  whole  cut,  and  style,  and  notions  are  those 
of  the  schoolmaster,  and  not  of  the  professor  ?^  We 
say  this  with  the  highest  respect  for  the  school- 
master's functions ;  many  schoolmasters  there  may 
.be,  and  no  doubt  are,  who  have  within  them  every 

*  It  is  a  common  notion  in  England  that  the  business  of  a 
Scotch  professor  consists  merely  in  lectnring  to  the  students,  and 
that  he  performs  no  daty  of  the  same  kind  as  that  performed  by 
the  tutors  in  the  English  Universities.  This  mav  be  true,  in  some 
roeasni^,  of  some  ehuses  in  Edinburgh,  but  the  Scotch  professors 
generally  da  as  much  of  tutorial  as  of  professorial;  some  of  them, 
Jo  fRct,  never  lecture  at  all,  or  very  rarely. 


qualification  for  the  higher  functions  of  the  pro- 
fessor. But  in  all  properly-educated  countries, 
the  work  of  a  professor  is  as  distinct  from  tliat  of 
a  schoolmaster,  as  the  work  of  an  attorney  is  from 
that  of  a  barrister.  Now  what  we  say  is,  that  the 
academical  system  of  the  curriculum  of  arts  in 
Scotland  has  a  direct  and  overpowering  tendency 
to  confound  this  wholesome  distinction,  and  to 
degrade  professors  into  schoolmasters ;  nay,  it  is 
certain  that  this  degradation  has  taken  place  in  Scot- 
land to  no  small  extent,  and  must  go  on  becoming 
worse  unless  a  strong  and  decided  remedy  be 
applied.  What,  in  fact,  is  the  use  of  a  Hellenist 
with  the  learning  of  a  Boeckh,  and  the  imaginative 
elasticity  of  a  Miiller,  to  indoctrinate  a  few  idle 
boys  and  raw  clodhoppers  with  the  alpha  b^ta 
gamma  of  the  most  elementary  Greek  lore? 
Would  a  winged  Pegasus  condescend  to  do  heavy 
dray-horse  work  of  this  kind  ? — and  if  he  did, 
would  not,  according  to  Schiller's  beautiful  allegorj', 
the  dray-horse  do  the  work  much  better  ?  But  we 
talk  not  of  Greek  only :  the  unripe  age  and  insuffi- 
cient preparation  of  the  students  ^ves  an  air  of 
puerility  to  the  whole  studies  of  the  curriculam  of 
arts,  which  seriously  affects  the  general  intellectual 
character  of  the  Scottish  pupils.  The  nation  is 
deprived,  in  a  great  measure,  of  the  benefit,  vthsA- 
ever  it  be,  that  the  existence  of  Universities,  as 
distinguished  from  mere  schools,  confers ;  die  tone 
of  all  the  leained  professions,  which  ought  to  draw 
their  nourishment  from  these  highest  seats  of  learn- 
ing, sinks ;  and  the  habit  of  higher  speculation 
ebbs  through  the  whole  land,  and  loses  itself,  like 
some  Tartar  rivers,  in  the  sand. 

We  must  now  look  a  little  deeper,  and  inquire 
whence  this  extraordinary  phenomenon  comes,  that 
Universities  which,  for  young  men,  are  places  of 
study  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  should  in  Scot- 
land be  to  a  great  extent  mere  drill-shops  for 
boys.  Now,  though  there  may  be  other  causes  for 
this,  and  though  it  may  be  partly  owing  to  mere 
accident  (for  it  is  not  wisdom  to  attempt  account- 
ing for  everything),  we  cannot  but  feel  strongly  im- 
pressed with  the  conviction,  that  the  main  cause  of 
so  remarkable  a  peculiarity  is  to  be  found  in  the 
character  and  constitution  of  the  Scotcli  Church. 
The  Church  is,  in  all  countries,  one  of  the  great 
feeders  of  the  Universities ;  and  for  this  plain  reason, 
that  the  Christian  ministry  is  essentially  and  in- 
herently a  learned  profession,  being  built  upon  a 
foundation  of  historical  facts,  stretching  far  into  the 
past,  and  pointing  upward  from  the  centre  of  self- 
consciousness  as  high  as  the  highest  flight  of  human 
speculation  can  reach.  It  will  be  found,  accord- 
ingly, if  the  roll  of  any  Scottish  class  in  the  arta 
be  examined,  that  at  least  one  half,  in  some  classes 
two-thirds,  or  even  four-fiflhs,  of  the  students  arc 
connected  with  the  Church,  either  directly,  as  pro- 
bation ministers,  or  indirectly,  as  schoolmasters. 
In  this  situation  of  mutual  dep^idance  the  degree 
of  learning  existing  in  the  University  will  neces- 
sarily be  measured  by  the  existing  standard  in  the 
Church.  The  University  teachers  must  needs 
accommodate  themselves  to  the  wants  and  capacity 
of  the  majority  of  the  students.  Now  the  Scottish 
Church  (including  under  this  term  all  the  Presby- 
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tanaa  Ohnrch^s,  volimtary  or  estabUshedy  in  that 
Gonatry)  is  not  a  learned  Chnrch,  nor  a  Ghnrcli 
thaty  by  its  conatitation,  naturally  creates  any  de- 
mand for  high  academic  attainments.    A  Presby- 
tman  minister  has  two  fields  in  which  he  may 
display  his  energies ;  fii-st,  the  field  of  jxirish  duty, 
a  field  at  onco  the  most  obvious  and  the  most 
nigent,  and  on  whidi,  therefore,  the  most  noble 
mmds  in  the  Church — like  the  late  Dr.  Chalmers 
and  the  present  Dr.  Gntlirie — will  be  most  eager 
to  expend  their  strength ;  then  the  field  of  synodal 
debate,  and  the  conduct  of  public  business  gene- 
nlly.    In  these  two  directions,  accordingly,  we 
see  the  Scottish  ecclesiastical  mind  put  itself  for- 
ward with  an  ardour  and  assiduity  truly  admir- 
aUe;  but  in  neither  of  tliese  fields  is  there  any 
demand  for  academical  learning  of  u  high  order. 
The  qualifications   for  the  first   field    being    of 
die  heart  rather  tlian    of   the    head,  and    dis- 
tiDction  being  achieved  in  the  second  field  rather 
by  a  natural  quickness  of  tongue,  and  shrewd 
piactical    sagacity,    than    by    any    great    depth 
of  thought,  or    ponderous  architecture    of   eru- 
(litioD,   it  is   plain,   therefore,   that    if   learning 
aod  i^osophy  are  to  prosper  in  a  Church  so 
constituted,  they  can  prosper  only  by  means  of 
artifieial  fostering  and  special  care ;  for  native  to 
the  whI  assuredly  they  are  not    Turn  your  eye 
iarp  moment  over  the  goodly  list  of  D.D.S  that  at 
present  studs  the  various  clerical  lists  in  our  Scot- 
tish Almanack,  and  you  will  be  astonished.,  if  you 
consider  coolly  how  very  few  of  these  grave  seniors 
who  "are  called  RABnf*  have  done,  or  pretended 
to  do,  anything  notable  in  tlie  literary  or  scientific 
world.    All  practical  men  in  Scotland  know  that 
these  persons  have,  in  the  general  case,  not  only 
done  nothing  to  entitle  them  to  an  academical  title, 
bnt  that  tliey  have,  in  fact,  no  time,  and  often  no 
inclination,  to  do  so.   Some  of  them  may,  perhaps, 
hsYe  bashed  up  a  few  old  arguments  against  Deists 
sod  Atheists  into  a  popular  shape,  and  for  {his 
exploit  stand  high  with  a  few  old  gentlemen  and 
young  ladies  in  the  parish  to  which  they  belong  ; 
hot  the  g^eat  majority  of  these  reverend  titulars 
owe  their  titles  to  no  pretence  of  learning  or  science 
in  any  shape,  but  to  the  mere  fact  of  their  having 
attained  a  certain  status  among  their  ecclesiastical 
bredn^n,  whether  by  faithful  and  long-continued 
performance  of  parochial  duty,  or  by  great  and 
iH)torion8  expertness  in  polemical  debate.     Others 
have  been  materially  assisted  to  that  dignity  by  the 
&ct  of  their  having  friends  or  relations  in  the 
close  corporation  of  professors  who  distribute  such 
IwiKmrs ;  for  these  things,  according  to  the  Scottish 
•cademical  usage,  are  always  "  done  in  a  comer." 
It  were  endless  to  state,  from  blue-books  and  other 
evidences,  how  completely,  not  only  the  Hebrew 
Jangnages  and  Oriental  literature,  but  Biblical 
critidsm  generally,  have  been  neglected,  or  rather 
eystematiadly  ignored,  by  the  Scottish  Church; 
it  is  not  tlie  business  of  this  article  to  set  forth  in 
<^il  the  proofs,  whose  name  is  lcgion»  that  the 
Scottish  Church  does  not  require,  or  demand,  a 
high  degree  of  academical  learning  from  its  en- 
trants; bnt  sufficient  has  been  hinted  to  show  that 
*  itate  of  thii^  exists  which  is  of  itself  suflicient 


to  explain  the  extreme  puerility  of  the  proceedings 
in  tlie  classes  of  arts  in  the  Universities.  Add  to 
what  has  been  already  said  the  fact,  that  the  livmgs 
of  the  Scottish  Church,  parochial  and  academic«d, 
are  generally  very  meagre,  and  that  consequently 
the  Fresbyterian  pulpit  is  a  post  of  ambition  only 
to  the  lower  classes,  and  that  the  schools,  which 
are  a  sort  of  half-way  house  to  the  Church,  have 
for  centuries  been  left  in  a  most  degraded  position, 
and  we  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  perceiving  why 
the  standard  of  attainments  in  a  Scottish  Greek  or 
Humanity  class  is  so  low.  A  few  gentlemen  in 
Edinburgh,  belonging  to  the  legal  aristocracy,  may 
club  together  to  bring  downi  a  band  of  English 
scholars  to  indoctrinate  their  sons  with  superior 
Greek,  but  the  peasants'  sons  in  Peebleshire,  ex- 
pectant of  pulpit  or  school,  will  still  feel  tliemaelves 
under  deep  oblivions  to  the  erudite  Professor 
Dunbar  for  condescending,  not  merely  to  make  big 
dictionaries,  but  to  teach  small  grammars.  The 
shopkeepero  of  Abei'deen,  also,  we  may  suppose, 
are  very  well  pleased  to  get  Professor  Blackie  to 
play  the  Latin  tutor  to  their  chicks,  who,  if  the 
academical  standard  were  higher,  might  never  see 
the  inside  of  a  University  at  all,  but  be  cental 
with  the  vulgar  inculcation  of  a  good  commercial 
school. 

But  the  Church,  low  as  it  is  in  its  educational 
standard,  is,  after  all,  the  best  friend  that  the 
Universities  have  in  Scotland ;  for  it  is  the  only 
one  of  the  learned  professions  that  insists  that  those 
who  join  its  body  shall  have  attended  regularly 
on  all  the  classes  of  the  full  curriculum  of  arts» 
The  medical  bodies  require  attendance  only  on 
certain  classes;  the  corporation  of  advocates, 
though  by  far  the  best  educated  body  in  Scotland, 
require  attendance  on  no  classes  at  all ;  and  not 
even  the  Church  requires  the  production  of  the 
lowest  academical  degree,  as  a  passport  to  its 
honours  and  emoluments.  We  are  not,  therefore, 
to  wonder,  if  the  whole  matter  of  degrees  in  the 
Scottish  Universities  is  in  a  most  unsatisfactory 
state;  for  not  only  are  these  institutions  totally 
destitute  of  that  aristocratic  lustre  which  enhaloes 
the  grey  cloisters  of  the  south,  and  gives  a  glory 
to  their  smallest  acts,  bnt  the  degrees,  such  as 
they  are — and  we  believe  tliey  are  for  the  most 
part  now  as  good  as  English  degrees — lead  to> 
nothing :  a  young  man  loses  nothing  by  not  having 
an  academical  degree  from  the  faculty  of  arts,, 
and  he  gains  nothing  by  having  it.  Thus  not  the 
low  state  of  leaniing  only  in  the  Church,  but  the 
whole  temper  and  habit  of  the  leanied  professions 
in  Scotland,  seem  to  have  conspired  for  the^ 
purpose  of  keeping  the  standard  of  academical 
learning  in  that  country  on  as  low  a  level  as 
possible. 

We  have  in  the  above  remarks  confined  our- 
selves solely  to  the  condition  of  tl.e  faculty  of  arts 
in  the  Scottish  Universities,  both  because,  as  a 
foundation,  it  necessarily  affects  the  whole  profes- 
sionnl  structure  raised  on  it,  and  because  it  is  tliat 
faculty  in  which  the  public,  as  a  body,  has  the  moet 
direct  and  special  interest.  But  it  were  cas}-  to 
show  in  detail  how  all  the  learned  professions 
in  Scotland  are  necessarily  less  learned,  and  less 
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removed  from  the  nature  oC  mere  trades,  jiist  in 
proportion  as  they  have  no  connexion  with  the 
faculty  of  arts  in  the  University,  and   as  that 
faculty  is  low  in  its  stature  and  puerile  in  its 
function.     The  Edinburgh  medical  faculty,  for  in- 
stance, is  the  great  glory  of  the  Scottish  Univer- 
sities ;  but  what  man  of  sense  looks  for  the  main- 
tenance of  that  school  at  its  present  eminence  to  a 
mere  narrow  course  of  professional  study,  and  not 
rath«r  to  a  healthy  expansion  and  liberalising  of 
it?    How  many  young  men  have  their  powers 
cramped  and  their  views  lowered  by  entering 
prematurely  on  a  confined  course  of  purely  pro- 
fessional study  ?    Your  man  of  mere  professional 
detail  never  sees  in  the  right  lighi  and  connexion 
even  what  is  before  his  nose.  Philosophy  is  the  eye 
of  t'cience ;  professional  study  can  but  supply  the 
tools,  which  the  man  of  general  culture  knows 
how  to  use.    So  it  is  also  with  the  law.     Our 
Scottish  barristers  have  a  high  and  well-deserved 
reputation  for  general  learning,   as  well  as  for 
professional  acuteness.     This  arises  partly  from 
the  nature  of  the  profession  itself,  which  demands 
various  knowledge,  partly  from  the  circumstance 
that  its  members  generally  belong  to  a  class  of 
society  which  has  more  opportimity  for  a  high 
culture   than  that    class   out  of  which   church- 
men  are  generally  drafted;    but,  of   all    men, 
the   barristers,  both  in   England    and    Scotland, 
are  that  body  which  does  least  by  art  and  system 
to  improve  its  natural  advantages  as  an  intellectual 
corporation.     Like  the  ancient  Egyptians,  as  Hero- 
dotus describes  their  agriculture,  tbey  expect  Nature 
to  do  everything;  and  instead  of  ploughs  and 
Imrrowsy  with  much  toil  and  skill,  turn  in  a  few 
punting  pigs,  with  their  random  snouts,  to  trim 
lM)th  ground  and  seed.    This  looks  very  heroic. 
But  Nature  will  not  be  mocked ;  and  accordingly, 
Ihe  most  superficial  observation  will  teach  those 
who  have  eyes  to  see,  that  the  present  looseness  of 
preparatory  legal  education  in  Scotland  has  done 
murh  to  lower  the  body  of  Scottish  advocates  in 
public  estimation,  an  estimation  which  can  never  be 
m\»ed  by  that  other  practice,  the  original  sin  of  our 
couf^titution,  whereby  4)rofessional  advancement  at 
the  l.ar  is  made  to  follow  more  upon  jMirty  connex- 
ions, and  superficial  showy  qualifications,  than  upon 
sotiiid  judicial  knowledge  tested  in  any  rational 
way :  a  state  of  affairs  this,  which,  if  it  be  not 
im])roved,  has  a  plain  tendency  to  end  in  oimin- 
ishing  more  and  more  the  number  of  thoroughbred 
jurists  that  adorn  the  higher  walks  of  the  l^al 
]ir<»fos6ion,  and  peopling  the  Parliament  House 
with  a  degenerate  progeny  of  creeping  tradesmen 
and  flighty  adventurers. 

1  he  scope  of  the  preceding  remarks  leads  to  the 
following  practical  propositions  for  the  reform  of 
the  Scottish  Universities,  with  which  we  shall  con- 
clude. 

I.  Let  the  Universities,  in  the  first  place,  put 
tl  cm  selves  in  a  favourable  position  before  the 
])til>]ic,  by  fixing  a  general  uniform  standard 
<A  entrance  examination,  without  which  it  shall 
lot  be  lawful  for  anv  student  to  take  out  a 
iTia<ri('ulation  ticket.  Matters  are  now  (from  the 
inprovement  of  the  schools,  and  other  causes)  quite 


ripe  for  a  meisure  of  tfak  kind,  whkb,  indeed, 
cannot  be  delayed  longer,  without  fixing  on  the 
holders  of  University  offices  a  brand  of  disgrace 
which  even  a  Scottish  public,  accuatomed  to  the 
lowest  standard  in  these  matters,  will  mark  for 
reprobation. 

II.  That  in  order  to  render  generally  all  academi- 
cal degrees  not  honorary  satisfactory  to  the  learned 
professions  and  the  public,  boards  of  examiners 
shall  be  appointed  in  connexion  with  all  the 
Universities,  composed  either  not  at  all  or  only 
partly  of  professors.  Examiners  to  be  paid  by  the 
public. 

III.  That  in  order  to  make  honorary  degrees 
more  honourable,  and  generally  to  prevent  the 
abuses  of  the  close  corporation  63^6tem,  as  now 
practised,  the  graduates  of  the  Scottish  Universitiefl 
shall  be  restored  to  their  lost  rights,  and  take  their 
place  in  convocation,  as  in  England.^ 

IV.  That  in  order  to  co-operate  with  the  Univer- 
sities in  their  endeavours  to  raise  the  standard  of 
academical  education,  the  different  Churches  should 
forthwith  (there  is  no  longer  any  excuse  for  delay) 
put  an  end,  by  solemn  act  of  Assembly,  to  the 
slovenly  practice  of  Presbyterial  exanunation,  as 
now  existing,  and  institute  at  all  the  University 
towns  regular  boards  of  examination  for  youDg 
divines,  composed  partly  of  the  most  learned  men 
of  the  Church,  partly  of  professors  of  the  Univer- 
sity, or  other  learned  laymen. 

V.  That  the  faculty  of  advocates,  besides  the 
present  purely  legal  examination,  should  test  the 
qualifications  of  their  entrants  by  examination  in 
history,  the  philosophy  of  law,  and  other  sulgects 
closely  connected  with  jurisprudence,  and  forming 
a  part  of  the  r^^lar  University  curriculum  in 
Ekiinburgh. 

VI.  That  the  Government  should  add  to  the 
Universities  efficient  chairs  on  subjects  of  great 
practical  importance ;  such  as  history,  En^fliBh 
literature,  and  natural  history,  at  present  eitiier 
non-existent,  or  placed  in  a  position  of  undue  sub- 
ordination ;  and  insist  that  these  chairs  AoM 
receive  their  proper  places  in  the  regular  Univer- 
sity curriculum. 

Vil.  That  the  Government  and  benevolent  pri- 
vate individuals  shoidd  add  to  each  of  the  SoottiBli 
chairs  a  certain  number  of  fellowships,  to  be  held 
for  a  certain  number  of  years,  on  condition  that 
the  holder  shall  act  as  tutor  to  the  profeasor  to 
whose  chair  he  is  attached. 

VIII.  That  the  Test  Acts  be  altogether  rep^ed, 
as  destroying  the  natural  character  of  the  Umver- 
sities,  as  a  premium  on  hypocrisy,  an  encourage- 
ment to  mediocrity,  and  a  disgrace  to  a  free 
country'. 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  suppose  that  other  improve- 
ments may  not  be  easily  devised,  or  would  not  be 
greatly  desirable.  Everything,  however,  has  « 
beginning,  and  it  is  to  the  acknowledgment  oi 
existing  evils,  and  the  recognition  of  their  reme- 
dies, that  we  must  address  ourselves  in  the  fet 
instance  in  every  labour  of  reformation.     The 

*  The  rights  of  the  graduates  of  the  Scottish  Universities  have 
been  nbly  advocated  bv  Br.  Kilgour,  of  Aberdeen,  in  "FiTcLettcn 
to  Lord  Aberdeen  on  University  Reform,*'  recently  pnUisl^' 
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Aptrficiality  of  oar  academic  teadung  has  been 
the  cause  of  reproach  to  our  national  character, 
and  it  is  a  reproach  to  which  our  national  cha- 
racter is  most  certainly  not  naturally  or  necessarily 
liable.  On  the  contrary,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  a  people  so  generally  remarkable  for  com- 
iHung  forethought  and  sound  knowledge  with 
eneigy  of  action.  It  is  notorious  that  our  elemen- 
Ury  teaching  renders  our  poorer  classes  immeasur- 


ably su^ior  to  those  of  any  other  European 
country — England  not  excepted.  In  the  higher 
branches  of  learning,  also,  we  have  no  scarcity  of 
distinguished  individuals ;  but  it  is  the  education  of 
the  average  of  the  classes  in  easy  circumstances 
for  which  institutions  should  be  adapted,  and  if  we 
fail  to  do  so,  we  turn  out  our  most  costly  work 
unfinished,  insufficient,  and  discreditable. 


CRAIGALLAN    OASTLE. 

{Chnilnued from  page  19.) 


CHAPTER  XIII. 
Had  Mr.  Bankin  been  an  anatomist  of  expression, 
be  would  have  perceived  some  trepidation  in  the 
jninner  in  which  Edward  Turner  addressed  Sarah 
Graham  during  the  shop  interview  which  he  de- 
jcribed  to  his  friends  in  Mrs.  Findlay*s.  The  truth 
ia»  Edwardy  without  at  all  being  conscious  of  it,  at 
least  for  a  considerable  time,  had  become  deeply 
enamoured  of  the  heiress  of  Craigallan.  When 
love  takes  place  at  first  sight,  there  is  no  mistake 
4LboQt  it;  \mty  in  numberless  instances,  affection  lies 
donnant  in  the  case  of  those  who  see  each  other 
frequently,  and  does  not  become  apparent  till  called 
forth  by  some  distinct  occurrence :  the  inflammable 
dement  is  there,  but  fire  is  necessary  to  ignition, 
^jron  says  that  between  likely  persons  friendsliip 
is  love  half-fledged.  Edward  Turner  had  not 
g«t  the  length  of  friendship,  or  rather  he  over- 
kiped  that  frigid  territory,  and  at  once  fell  a 
■ncdm  to  the  all-absorbiug  passion.  He  first  saw 
Sarah  in  church ;  and  he  could  not  recall  to  memory 
■ttypcriod  in  his  history  when,  entering  that  solemn 

Sie,  he  had  not  cast  his  eyes  upwards  to  the 
igallan  gallery.     It  was  so  far  a  justification  of 
ids  misplaced  devotion,  that  the  preacher  was  the 
^Wlest  divine  in  the  whole  presbytery ;  but  much 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  Massillon  himself  could  not 
have  monopolised  lus  thoughts.  Some  people  have 
the  singular  faculty  of  arresting  the  attention  of  a 
^stant  person  in  a  crowded  assemblage  by  con- 
ti&iied  staring ;  apparently,  Edward  did  not  possess 
this  magnetic  power,  as  Sarah  was  not,  until  some 
time  afiemiards,  aware  of  his  predilection  for  her. 
For  two  or  three  years  he  had  regularly  bent  his 
«ye8  on  the  fair  girl,  as  she  sat  unconsciously  in  her 
pw;  but,  as  might  have  been   expected,  this 
Platonic  affection  could  not  last  for  ever.     When 
*«B»iner  came  round  with  its  golden  hues,  he,  some- 
how or  other,  always  contrived  that  his  botanical 
excursions  should  take  the  direction  of  Craigallan. 
Sttah  was,  like  himself,  an  early  riser,  and  her 
''Mfning  walks  were  almost  always  in  the  gardens ; 
«id  as  the  side  that  lay  next  to  the  Allan  Water 
was  not  inclosed  by  v^dls,  but  merely  shrouded  by 
*  few  trees,  he  could  easily  see  the  mistress  of  his 
jjKections  through  the  interstices  of  the  foliage. 
^  poor  kd  would  have  been  startled  had  any- 
body called  these  morning  adorations  by  the  name 
<|f  love;  but,  alas,  how  are  we  all  imposed  on 
oy  worJs!    Foul  day  or  fair,  Edward  was  at  his 


post,  gathering,  or  pretending  to  gather,  speci- 
mens ;  for  in  him  the  expulsive  power  of  a  new 
affection  had  exemplified  its  influence.  Love 
was  fast  beating  science.  The  possession  of  an 
exotic,  that  bloomed  only  once  in  a  century,  would 
have  been  willingly  relinquished  by  him  for  the 
light  of  one  kind  smile  from  the  flower  of  Craig- 
allan, And  yet  the  youth  was  more  timid  than  a 
fawn.  The  moment  that  Oscar  came  barking  for- 
ward, as  the  harbinger  of  Sarah,  Edward  concealed 
himself:  one  fold  of  her  skirt  was  joy  enough  for 
him,  but  a  full  glance  of  her  laughing  face  was 
extatic  bliss.  Skilful  in  the  analysis  of  natural 
substances,  he  never  had  had  the  curiosity  to 
examine  his  own  feelings.  The  gulf  that  separated 
him  from  Sarah  was  so  great  that  instinctively  he 
regarded  it  as  impassable :  the  bare  idea  of  address* 
ing  her  had  never  entered  into  his  wildest  dreams. 
There  are  things,  as  we  all  know,  lying  at  the 
bottom  of  our  minds  which  we  dare  not  stir  up ; 
they  pass  without  challenge,  because  we  willingly 
allow  them  to  pass  without  observation;  and  we 
go  on  in  life  in  a  state  of  voluntary  abstinence  from 
all  concern  regarding  them.  And  so  Edward 
went  on  with  Sarah,  in  a  dreamy,  abstracted  mood, 
habit  leading  him  to  view  her  afar  off  on  week" 
days,  without  knowing  or  caring  at  the  time  when 
this  was  to  end ;  the  only  guiding  principle  for  tl)e 
time  being,  that  these  contemplations  a£K>rded  him 
the  highest  amoimt  of  earthly  happiness  that  he 
had  yet  enjoyed.  Edward  was,  in  short,  very 
deeply  in  love ;  he  would  have  been  broken  on  the 
rack  before  he  would  have  had  the  audacity  to  have 
avowed  the  fact  to  any  human  being ;  and  he  would 
have  sunk  through  the  earth  had  any  one  charged 
him  with  the  audacious  crime.  But  however 
these  things  might  be,  there  could  be  no  doubt 
as  to  the  reality  of  the  £ict :  it  was  stubborn,  and 
could  not  be  disputed. 

For  long  after  the  interview  that  took  place 
between  Edward  and  Sarah  as  to  the  best  adhesive 
for  dried  plants,  Edward  was  scarcely  himself.  He 
made  many  mistakes  in  dealing  out  simplesand  com- 
pounds, and  had  not  the  vigilant  eye  of  Dr.  Anthony 
been  upon  him,  he  woidd  have  made  a  Spanish-fly 
blister  for  the  rheumatic  shoulders  of  Hayes  the 
grocer's  lady  too  pungent  by  many  degrees.  Nay, 
he  went  so  far  wrong  one  day,  as  to  forget  to  caress, 
in  the  presence  of  her  mother,  Mrs.  Fitzgibbon,  the 
name-daughter  of  the  said  Mrs.  Hayes — an  offence 
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<loably  odious,  seeing  that  the  old  lady  was  un- 
usually ill  at  the  time ;  which  blunder  conyinced 
Mrs.  Fitzgibbon,  with  whom  he  was  rather  a 
favourite,  that  her  husband,  the  doctor,  did  not 
without  cause  complain  of  the  strange  and  unlooked- 
for  absence  of  mind  that  had  latterly  possessed  him. 
A  new  incident  gained  him  a  second  interview 
with  the  mistress  of  his  heait 

It  so  happened  that,  on  coming  to  town  one  day, 
Mrs.  Martiia  Martin  had  asked  and  obtained  the 
escort  of  Oscar ;  for  although  Martha  was  of  that 
age  and  appearance  that  was  likely  to  repel  rather 
than  attract  gallantry,  yet  the  housekeeper  alleged 
her  unwillingness  to  trust  herself  on  a  road  where 
BO  many  loose-looking  fellows  were  to  be  met  with, 
unless  she  had  guardianship  of  some  kind ;  and 
so  Oscar  became  her  champion.  In  gambolling 
up  and  do\Mi,  the  dog  drove  some  hard  substance 
into  his  foot.  In  endeavouring  to  deaden  the  pain, 
he  struck  it  repeatedly  on  the  ground ;  an  effort 
which,  of  course,  only  aggravated  the  complaint, 
and  sent  the  foreign  body  so  far  into  the  foot  that 
it  completely  disappeared,  and  the  part  swelled 
and  became  considerably  inflamed.  Poor  Oscar 
made  no  barking  complaint,  but  limped  on  three 
feet  as  fast  after  Martha  as  the  pain  and  his  increas- 
ing debility  would  permit.  As  it  was  on  the  home- 
ward, not  on  the  outward  part  of  her  embassy,  that 
Martha  was  most  anxious  for  canine  defence,  the 
animal  had  been  suffering  for  some  time  before  she 
missed  him,  and  when  she  did  think  of  him  and 
turn  about  to  look  for  him,  she  found  the  foot 
beyond  her  power  of  remedy.  Like  Sarah,  she 
was  much  attached  to  the  animal,  and  she  was  not 
only  grieved  for  the  agony  that  Oscar  was  evi- 
dently suffering,  but  she  was  anxious  about  the 
disturbance  that  would  be  felt  by  Sarah  at  the 
mishap  that  her  favourite  had  met  with.  Oscar 
could  walk  no  further ;  he  lay  down  and  moaned 
moumfidly,  while  foam  came  from  his  mouth,  and 
water  from  his  eyes.  Martha  was  much  an- 
noyed when  she  thought  such  an  accident  had 
happened  under  her  own  eye.  She  appealed  to 
everybody  within  reach,  but  all  who  lifted  the  paw 
put  it  down  without  being  able  to  render  any 
relief.  By  mere  accident,  Edward  came  in  sight ; 
he  needed  no  request  to  interest  himself  in  Oscar, 
and  at  once  saw  the  nature  of  the  wound.  Getting 
some  of  the  bystanders  to  hold  the  animal,  the 
amateur  surgeon  laid  open  the  foot  with  his  pen- 
knife, and  extracted  a  small  iron  splinter ;  he  then 
took  a  box  of  healing  ointment,  which  he  was  car- 
rying to  a  patient,  and,  spreading  it  over  the  sore, 
covered  all  up  with  a  silk  handkerchief  fiiniishcd 
by. Martha.  Oscar  soon  felt  the  soothing  effects  of 
the  application,  and  licked  the  hands  of  his  deliverer 
in  token  of  his  gratitude.  Edward  gently  led  him 
home,  kept  him  in  his  room  all  night,  and  next 
day.  despatched  him,  convalescent,  in  one  of  the 
Craigallan  carts,  which  called  for  him. 

On  returning  to  the  caetlc,  Martha  told  the 
story,  and  dwelt  with  much  unction  on  the h  t  ina- 
nity of  Edward,  and  how  thoroughly  bis  u^aster 
had  approved  of  his  conduct.  In  a  day  or  two 
jiftcr.  Hjirah  called  for  the  express  purpose  of 
thanking  Edward  for  his  kindness  to  the  dog; 


but,  true  to  his  timid  character,  he  rau  out  of  the 
shop,  and  left  Dr.  Anthony  himself  to  receive 
tlie  acknowledgments  of  her  who  was  ever  pre- 
sent in  his  thoughts,  night  and  day.  For  several 
mornings  Edward  had  not  the  courage  to  go  in 
sight  of  Craigallan ;  but  at  last  he  could  no  longer 
resist  the  temptation,  and  ventured  to  his  old 
haunts.  Oscar  and  Sarah  came  forward  as  usotl : 
but  instead  of  keeping  within  the  limits  of  Ae 
garden,  Oscar,  on  catching  a  glimpse  of  the  strange 
form,  bounded  over  a  rustic  bridge,  and,  aftei* 
dancing  round  Edward  with  the  most  obstreperoiw 
indications  of  joy,  seized  his  sleeve  with  his  teeth, 
and,  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts  to  the  contrary, 
detained  him  until  Sarah  came  across  the  bridge 
and  discovered  him.  When  she  had  made  her 
appearance,  Oscar  seemed  to  think  that  he  had 
sufficiently  performed  the  ceremony  of  introduce 
tion,  and  accordingly  he  let  go  his  hold  and  re- 
sumed his  gymnastics.  Had  Edward  been  an 
urchin  stealing  apples,  and  caught  in  the  very  act,, 
he  could  not  have  looked  more  foolish.  Sarah,, 
not  being  in  love,  felt  little  or  no  embarrassment, 
except  what  might  arise  from  seeing  his  trepida- 
tion, which  was  so  excessive  that  she  was  aomc- 
what  puzzled  what  to  make  of  him. 

"  Oscar  seems  very  grateful  for  your  kindness- 
to  him,*'  said  Sarah. 

"I  hope  I  am  not  intruding,"  stammered  the 
blushing  Edward.  "I  was  merely  gathering  some 
botanical  specimens  when  the  dog  came  out ;  bufc 
I  shall  go  away,  ma'am.  I  beg  your  pardon, 
indeed  I  do — very  much." 

"Oh,  you  need  not  trouble  yourself  with  any 
apologies,  it  is  I  that  have  to  thank  you.  Indeed,. 
I  called  the  other  day,  on  pui'pose  that  I  might  thank 
you,  but  did  not  see  you,  which  I  was  sorry  for,** 

"  Yes,  ma*am,"  said  the  unconscious  youth. 

"  Do  you  find  this  a  good  place  for  gatherinpr 
specimens  ?" 

"  Very  good ;  but  I  am  going  to  give  it  u]\" 

"  Why  so  r 

"  My  collection  of  field-specimens  is  so  complete 
that  I  do  not  require  any  more." 

*•'  And  do  you  not  intend  to  collect  garden-spe- 
cimens ?' 

"  Nothing  would  give  me  more  pleasure,  ma'aw ; 
but  I  have  no  means  of  access  to  any  gardens." 

"  If  our  garden  contains  anything  that  you  would 
like,  you  are  most  welcome  to  visit  it.  I  am  sure 
my  father  would  not  hinder  you  in  the  least." 

**  Excuse  me,  ma'am,  I  am  so  conftised  with  the 
sudden  coming  out  of  the  dog.  I  assure  you  I 
did  not  speak  of  garden-specimens  with  any  vie''' 
to  your  flowers.  I  beg,  ma'am,  that  you  will  believe 
me  in  this." 

"  Oh,  certainly ;  for  I  never  thought  of  it  in  that 
light.  If  you  come  and  take  some  flowers,  I  shall 
be  glad ;  for  it  will  so  far  put  me  out  of  debt  for 
Oscar's  business.  But  I  owe  you  more  than  that — 
and  now  she  motioned  as  if  she  would  take  out  her 
purse. 

At  this  Edward  drew  himself  up,  and  casting  a 
haughty  glance  on  her,  uttered  the  word  *' Madam, 
in  a  tone  of  such  resj)ectful  yet  firm  rebuke  that 
Sarah  was  glad  to  resume  her  foiiiier  postim?.  Ho 
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dosed  tlie  fnterview  by  a  oeremonioos  bow,  whicb 
ake  retarned  with  great  kindness. 

"^  He  is  a  strange  young  man,  that,"  said  Sarah 
to  hefM^lfl  **  I  was  once  poor  as  he  is,  but  I  never 
bare  my  poverty  with  an  air  like  that.  Come,  Oscar  " 

Edward  was  in  no  hnrry  to  avail  himself  of  the 
invitadon.  Although  tiiinking  of  it  every  blessed 
boor,  he  cotild  not  make  up  his  mind  to  enter  the 
ganlens.  The  idea  of  offering  him  money,  too, 
galled  him  exceedingly.  In  his  adoration  of  Satah 
he  bad  been  subject  to  elevation  of  mind,  and  had 
been  soaring  high  in  imaginary  hopes;  but  this 
tender  of  cash  brought  him  back  to  his  sober 
senses,  and  showed  him  thst  in  Sarah's  estimation 
be  was  only  a  shop-lad.  What  a  crash  this  was 
to  many  an  air-built  castle !  A  Pompeii  of  fanciful 
creations  were  ovenvhelmed  when  Sarah's  little 
band  moved  in  the  direction  of  Mammon.  It  was 
well,  kawever,  for  Edward  that  he  had  received 
tbis  miirtification ;  for  otherwise  he  might  have 
^ne  on  dreaming  and  prolonging  indefinitely  that 
aindaas  existence  which  is  so  often  the  bane  of  the 
yoong.  The  idea  of  being  something  better  in 
8inh*8  eyes  now  occurred  to  him,  but  how  to  be- 
come 90  he  vainly  attempted  to  conjecture. 

Some  time  after  the  above  incident,  Edward  had 
wxasion  to  be  im  a  bookbinder's  shop,  and  there 
uwa  scmp-book  containing  some  poetry,  drawings, 
aad  dried  pknte.  On  turning  to  the  beginning, 
be  there  fotmd  Sarah's  name,  and  of  course  ex- 
wiwd  the  precious  volume  with  great  curiosity. 
Some  of  the  specimens  were  named,  but  many 
were  not ;  Edward  eagerly  took  up  a  pen  and  sup- 
plied the  deficiency.  The  binder  was  angry  at  his 
interference,  and  on  Sarah's  calling  next  day  for 
tbe  volume,  he  told  her  apologetically  what  had 
iuppened.  So  far  from  l)eing  displeased,  she  said 
that  the  young  man  had  supplied  information  which 
she  had  for  some  time  been  at  a  loss  to  obtain,  and 
that  she  was  very  much  obliged  to  him  for  the 
^nble  he  had  taken.  This  message,  in  its  turn, 
was  duly  communicated  to  Edward,  who  resolved 
to  visit  Oraigallan  forthwith. 

AccorcHngly,  next  morning  he  arrayed  himself 
"all  in  his  b^,"  and  pursuea  the  well-frequented 
r^  He  crossed  the  little  bridge,  got  through 
the  thicket  of  trees,  but  saw  nobody.  He  com- 
®«wed  work,  however,  and  was  fast  filling  his 
ctte,  when  Oscar  came  dashing  forward:  Sarah 
followed,  and  then  Etlward's  teeth  fell  chattering 
in  a  manner  quite  pitiable. 

"S-)  yon  have  come  at  last,"  said  Sarah.  "I 
Mn  glad  you  have  dona  so,  as  I  would  not  have 
liked  that  any  friend  of  Oscar  should  go  unre- 
warded." * 

"You  are  rc-ry  good,  ma'am,  verv,"  replied  the 
o«8hfhl  Edward. 

**  I  did  not  know,"  resumed  Sarah,  "  that  you 
jew  a  botanist  I  thouglit  you  onlv  gathered 
flowen  to  make  medicines  witli." 

"Pardon  me,  I  am  no  botanist" 

^^Ittlecd  but  you  arc,  for  you  marked  names 
^  my  scrap-book  very  prettily." 

Blwrard  had  nothing  to  say  to  this,  and  so  the 
*^veT3atioii  flagged,  and,  so  far  as  he  was  con- 
^tkkI,  would  have  stopped  altogether,  for  he  was 


fest  becoming  spell-bound.  Sarah  was  not  dis- 
posed, however,  for  a  Quak^  interview,  and  aho 
resumed  by  asking  him  if  he  had  ever  beon'ia 
the  gardens  before. 

**  Never,  ma'am." 

**  How  do  you  like  them  ?" 

"  Very  much." 

"  My  father  has  been  consulting  a  landscape 
gardener,  who  proposes  many  alterations.  Do  yo« 
see  anything  that  you  think  should  bo  altered  ?" 

*^  1  cannot  say,  ma'am,  that  I  am  a  judge  in  such 
matters,  but  if  I  were  to  alter,  I  would  have  fewec 
angles  and  more  curves." 

**  How  very  odd  I — That  is  just  what  tlie  English 
gardener  said  I     And  how,  for  what  reason,  would 
you  have  the  curves  ?" 
' "  To  vary  the  views  and  conceal  extent." 

"  Why,  you  must  have  been  studying  the  sub- 
ject!  That  is  the  very  reason  he  gave,  also ;  and  my 
father  and  none  of  us  ever  thought  of  it ;  but  now, 
when  it  is  mentioned,  we  all  see  it."  Clever  lac^ 
thought  Sarah.  We  had  young  Taylor,  and  Smithy 
and  Gregory,  and  a  whole  host  of  uppish  young 
men  at  dinner  yesterday,  and  iione  of  them  saw 
anything  wrong. 

Eidward  was  plucking  some  "  last  leaves,"  whcn^ 
in  an  evil  hour,  John  Graham  came  up  to  him. 

"What  are  you  doing  there,  sir?"  roared  the* 
lord  of  Craigallan. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  eaid  Edward  submis- 
sively. 

"  Beg  my  pardon ! — a  pretty  joke,  truly  1  A 
young  rascal  breaks  into  my  grounds,  tramples 
down  my  flowers,  plucks  and  carries  them  ofiF,  and 
then  coolly  begs  my  pardon !" 

In  gathering  a  nosegay,  Sarah  had  turned  a 
corner,  and  did  not  know  of  her  father's  approach 
till  she  heard  him  speaking. 

"  Leave  the  ground  directly,  sir,  or  I'll  call  for 
the  dog!  Had  he  been  good  for  anytliing  he 
would  not  have  allowed  you  to  come  here.'* 

"  Sir,"  answered  Edward,  "  I  shall  gladly  leave 
your  garden,  but  allow  me  to  explain  that  I  came 
here  merely  to  gather  specimens  for  a  botanical 
collection.  I  have  injured  neither  your  ground* 
nor  your  flowers ;  you  will  see  from  my  case  that  I 
have  only  a  few  stems  and  flower-leaves." 

"  I  don't  care  what  you  have,  sir ;  this  is  my 
garden,  not  yours,  and  that  is  enough !" 

Edward  bowed  low,  as  if  to  intimate  that  he 
acknowledged  having  committed  a  breach  of 
etiquette.  As  he  turned  to  leave,  Sarah  addressed 
her  father. 

"  I  think  it  right,"  said  she,  with  some  confu- 
sion, for  she  dreaded  his  temper,  **  to  say  that  the 
young  man  came  here  at  my  request  He  is  the 
same  young  man,  father,  tliat  cured  poor  Oscar." 

"And  because  a  shop- boy  claps  a  plaster  to  a 
dog's  foot,  is  he  to  be  asked  into  our  garden? 
Why  not  have  given  him  sixpence,  at  once,  for  hU 
trouble,  and  have  done  with  him?  I  am  surprised, 
Sarah,  th;\t  you  should  demean  yourself  by  asso- 
ciating with  sucli  low  people !" 

"Low  men,  Mr.  Graham,  have  been  poor  men, 
but  jK)or  men  are  not  always  low  men ;"  and, 
tossing  his  head,   Edward   walked  proudly  off. 
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taking  care,  in  croBsing  the  bridge,  to  empty  the 
contents  of  his  case  into  the  water. 

"Is  my  former  poverty  always  to  be  cast  in 
my  teeth  ?'*  muttered  Mr.  Graham,  with  a  scowl, 
as  he  looked  after  Edward. 

Sarah  never  thought  so  little  of  her  father  as 
now.  The  calm  bearing  of  the  humble  lad  con- 
trasted so  strongly  with  the  rudeness  of  her  father, 
that  she  felt  abased  at  the  idea  of  the  comparison. 
The  germ  of  love  was  now  developed  within  her. 
That  poor  but  noble-minded  youth  had  been  in- 
sulted through  her  unthinking  invitation  in  the 
first  place,  and  then  had  had  his  feelings  more 
deeply  wounded,  even  after  her  explanation.  And 
now  an  interest  was  excited  in  him  that  could  not 
easily  be  eradicated — an  occurrence  had  happened 
so  marked  in  its  character  as  indelibly  to  be 
registered  in  the  tablets  of  memory,  and  to  work 
its  efifects  on  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the 
hidden  parts  of  the  soul.  The  few  angry  words 
of  John  Graham  had  caused  his  daughter  to  cease 
to  be  a  g^rl,  and  changed  her  into  a  woman. 

Thenceforward  Mrs.  and  Mr.  Graham  took 
counsel,  and  Sarah  was  watched.  But  the  surveil- 
lance was  uncalled  for.  Sarah^s  walks  became 
diminished  in  length  and  frequency ;  for  the  cares 
of  life  were  casting  their  shadows  before. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

On  leaving  Oraigallan,  Edward's  firet  emotions 
were  those  of  rage  against  Mr.  Graham ;  but  very 
soon  all  feelings  of  ^hat  description  were  absorbed 
in  pity  for  Sawh.  A  hundred  times  he  bewailed 
his  rashness  in  accepting  an  invitation  which  he 
now  thought  he  ought  to  have  foreseen  would 
■sooner  or  later  involve  the  simple-hearted  and 
benevolent  girl  in  some  misunderstanding  with 
her  parents,  whose  haughty  and  domineering  pride 
was  proverbial  over  the  whole  country.  He  re- 
turned to  his  shop-duties  in  a  state  of  thorough 
despair ;  for  he  now  saw  that  all  chance  of  inter- 
-course  with  Sarah  was  at  an  end.  No  longer 
dared  he  be  seen  among  the  woods,  or  wandering 
by  the  water-side ;  nay,  he  could  not  even  indulge 
the  hope  of  casting  a  stolen  glance  on  Sarah  in 
the  church,  for  fear  that  the  lynx  eye  of  some  of 
the  family  might  be  upon  him,  and,  seeing  the 
4ict,  bring  the  loved  girl  into  farther  trouble.  If 
I  but  knew  how  to  leave  Paulton,  and  where  to 
go,  was  his  cogitation,  I  should  leave  it  this  day. 
His  wish  did  not  long  remain  ungratified.  The 
dispeptic  gentleman  for  whom  he  had  prescribed 
in  defiance  of  the  principles  of  Dr.  Anthony 
■called  at  the  shop  that  very  forenoon. 

"  I  want  some  more  of  tliat  medicine,  my  lad ; 
the  last  did  me  a  world  of  good,"  said  the  stranger, 
who  was  a  bluff  old  man.  "  I  suppose  you 
intend  coming  out  for  a  doctor.** 

"  I  have  not  the  means  of  coming  out  for  any- 
thing." 

"  But  have  you  the  desire  to  come  out  for  any- 
thing r 

"  Of  that  perhaps  too  much,  sir." 

*'  Then  where  there  is  a  will,  there  is  always  a 
way," 


''  But  I  cannot  be  a  doctor  without  going  to 
college,  and  I  have  not  money  to  pay  for  the  claasei; 
nor  would  I  know  how  to  live  supposing  I  were  at 
the  classes." 

"  I  was  just  coming  to  that,  but  you  young  men 
are  so  quick.  Oan't  you  go  to  St  David's  College, 
carry  off  a  bursary,  take  some  private  teaching,  and 
pay  your  fees,  and  live  as  thousands  have  done  be« 
fore  you  ?  " 

"  But  how  am  I  to  carry  off  a  bursary?"  asked 
Edward  curiously. 

«  By  your  knowledge  of  Latin.  I  suppose  yoa 
know  it  pretty  well  ?" 

Edward's  swelling  countenance  fell  at  the  an- 
nouncement    **  Alas,  sir,  I  do  not  know  Latin  f 

**  Nonsense  V*  replied  the  old  gentleman ;  ^'  or, 
if  you  do  not,  you  have  till  winter  to  pick  up,  or 
till  next  winter,  for  that  matter." 

Edward  reflected  for  a  little,  and  then  said: 
*'  Now  I  think  of  it,  I  have  a  smattering  of  Latin 
from  reading  the  Pharmacopedia;  and  I  hate 
got  some  from  botanical  names;  and  there  is 
Winters,  the  schoolmaster,  he  often  asks  me  about 
natural  history.  If  I  offer  to  tell  him  all  I  know 
about  it,  he  will  g^ve  me  Latin  in  exchange.  I'll  do 
it   But,  sir,  are  the  other  students  good  linguists  ?' 

'^  I  can't  tell ;  but  go  on  as  you  propose.  I  wu 
never  thoroughly  educated  myself,  and  I  have  fdt 
the  want  of  it  all  my  life.  Begin  you,  therefore, 
at  the  foundation,  and  remember  that  leamuig  is 
easily  carried  about,  and  is  always  of  use.  Put  m 
a  bold  front ;  don't  admit  the  existence  of  impoesi- 
bilities ;  lay  down  your  object  in  life,  keep  striving 
after  it  through  thick  and  thin,  and  there  is  no 
fear  of  you.    Are  you  proud  ?" 

^  In  some  things  I  am,  sir,  and  in  others  I  am 
weak  as  a  baby." 

**  Thought  as  much.  Well,  I  am  willing  to 
lend  you  some  money  to  buy  books  to  help  you 
on  in  your  studies." 

**  1  cannot  borrow  when  I  do  not  see  how  I  am 
to  repay." 

"  Don't  talk  nonsense !  I  see  how  you  can  repay, 
and  that  is  enough.  Here  are  five  pounds ;  give 
me  a  receipt,  binding  yourself  to  refund  when  you 
are  able  and  willing;  and  if  I  should  be  dead 
before  that  time  comes,  give  it  to  some  lad  who 
may  then  be  as  poor  and  deserving  as  you  aee 
now.  Don't  stand  staring;  write  out  the  docu- 
ment as  I  bid  you.  Have  you  any  relations?" 
"  Yes,  sir,  a  mother." 

"  Do  you  write  her,  and  help  her  as  you  can?" 
«  Yes." 

*'  That's  right  Now,  my  name  is  Hodges,  12, 
Todd-street,  St  David's ;  call  on  me  when  you 
come  to  college,  or  write  me  before,  if  you  will. 
Even  if  you  get  into  any  scrape,  write  me ;  but 
mind  the  truth,  although  it  should  condemn  you. 
Farewell." 

"  Stop,  sir,"  cried  Edward.  **  I  have  not  thanked 
you,  and  I  do  not  know  how  to  do  it  You  are 
so  different  from  any  person  that  I  ever  yet  met 
with :  so  much  kindness  to  a  stranger  quite  over- 
powers me." 

"  Don't  be  afraid.    I  never  act  from  caprice. 
I  Had  the  inquiries  I  made  of  you  not  been  satis- 
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iMlorj,  I  ihoold  not  have  troubled  myself  about 
yoxL  I  know  Mr.  Hoyes  here,  and  made  him  ask 
yov  master.  When  a  master  speaks  well,  things 
are  not  &r  ?rrong.  But  keep  down  pride ;  it  does 
Bor  sort  well  with  poverty.  Always  dip  when 
tbe  wave  comes,  and  keep  in  view  that  no  one  can 
ait  in  Borne  and  quarrel  with  the  Pope." 

Edward  now  saw  a  way  of  escape,  and  reso- 
lutely did  he  set  about  his  deliverance.  That 
nigk  he  commenced  his  studies  with  Winter,  the 
aehoolmaiter,  and  next  morning  he  repaid  him 
I  botoaical  coin,  taking  care  to  get  as  much  Latin 
introduced  into  the  conversation  as  possible. 

AN   EPISODE. 

la  a  small  cottage  between  Craigallan  and  the 
ttft  lay  a  dying  child.  It  was  breatlung  hard,  and 
seemed  near  its  last,  the  usual  domestic  remedies 
hniufi^  been  tried  in  vain.  The  mother  and  a 
adghbour  stood  by  the  bedside  in  speechless  agony. 
A  knock  at  the  door  recalled  her  to  her  senses,  and 
OD  q)6Ding  it,  Martha  Martin  came  in,  accompanied 
by  a  iervant  carrying  restoratives. 

''Many  thanks,"  said  the  mother, "  but  she  can 
td^Baething.  She  is  just  deeing  the  same  way 
tW  her  aster  did,  and  Jack  is  no  here  to  close 
her  eyes.  When  he  came  back  from  his  lost  voyage 
he  tamed  dizzy  when  he  saw  my  look,  and  the 
Usek  ribbon  on  my  cap.  I  couldna  speak,  but 
eried  and  pointed  to  Maggy,  and  then  he  saw  what 
we  had  lost.  And  he  sailed  to-day ;  and  although 
he  kiflsed  her,  as  he  thought,  for  the  last  time,  he 
tned  to  make  me  believe  that  there  was  nae  danger. 
His  flhip  is  lying  at  anchor  in  the  roads  there,  and 
he  daoma  come  on  shore  to  see  his  last  bairn  dee. 
Oh,  what  poor  folks  ha'e  to  suffer  t  I  should  greet 
KJ  een  out,  Mrs.  Martin,  but  I  canna  get  one  tear, 
ad  my  very  heart  is  like  to  burst  Oh,  my  bairn  I 
BjT  poor  bairn  r 
''Have  ye  sent  for  Dr.  Fitzgibbon  ?" 
**l  have  had  naebody  to  send ;  and  I  never  was 
«Ue  to  pay  him  for  Jessie." 

"  Never  mind  payment ;  1*11  pay  him  mysel'.  Bin, 
Betsy,  into  the  town,  and  bring  the  doctor,  as  fast 
ttyecan.** 

Betsy's  heels,  shod  with  mercy,  performed  their 
<>ffice  weD;  and  on  arriving  at  Br.  Anthony's 
^  found  the  shop  shut,  the  evening  being  now 
•dvanced.     She  went  round  to  the  kitchen  and 
told  her  story  to  her  contemporaries  in  the  phy- 
swJan's  establishment,  who,  with  female  pity,  lis- 
tened to  her  tale,  and  duly  conveyed  it  to  their 
'"^••ter.    Anthony,  however,  was  tired — had  been 
<wt  til  day ;  and  therefore  recommended  them  to 
^•wne  other  doctor.    "  These  poor  people,"  said 
he  to  his  wife,  **  have  no  conscience.     I  attended 
the  chfld  of  that  sailor  before,  and  am  not  paid  to 
to  hour.    The  parish  won't  pay  when  it  does  not 
^»loy.    To  be  sure,  if  Graham  himself  had  sent 
w  me,  he  might  have  paid,  but  as  for  his  house- 
keeper, how  is  she  to  pay  ?    I  have  had  my  time 
^  tlie  poor,  let  the  young  fellows  look  after 
^■on  DOW ;  it  will  trive  them  practice,  and  keep 
tl»eirhandiii."  F  >  F 

Betay  ran  to  another  leech,  he  was  in  the  country ; 
^  *  second,  he  was  unwell ;  and  to  a  third,  but  he 


was  out  amongst  his  patients ;  and  so  the  anxious 
girl  could  but  only  cidl  in  at  Anthony's  kitchen  on 
her  way  home,  and  tearfully  tell  of  her  bad  success, 
and  again  implore  the  influence  of  tlie  domestics 
with  their  master.  It  was  of  no  use,  they  told  her, 
he  had  of  late  often  refused  similar  applications ; 
and  so  Betsy  had  to  retrace  her  steps  to  the  house 
of  mourning.  On  regaining  the  cottage,  she  found 
the  mother  and  Martha  silently  tending  the  bed  of 
death,  while  the  child  itself  was  visibly  declining. 
In  broken  accents,  Betsy  told  the  story  of  her  fruit- 
less mission.  * 

*'  May  God  have  mercy,  for  man  has  none !"  said 
the  distracted  mother ;  and  she  sat  down,  covering 
her  face  with  her  hands,  the  very  frenzy  of  despair 
begetting  an  unearthly  caln^ess,  now  that  the  last 
shred  of  hope  was  torn  from  her. 

Suddenly  the  door  opened,  and  the  husband 
came  in.    "  Is  she  living,  Molly  ?" 

The  mother  gave  a  low  shriek,  and  clasped  him 
in  her  arms ;  and,  leading  him  to  the  bedside,  im- 
plored the  child  to  look  at  its  father.  "  It's  father, 
Maggy  I — father,  come  o'er  the  sea  to  see  his  ain 
Maggy  !    A'ye,  look  to  father,  Maggy !" 

The  poor"  child  lifted  its  fingers  as  if  to  tell 
that  it  heard  the  appeal  but  could  not  respond 
to  it. 

"  Dinna  tell  him  about  the  doctor,  it  would  drive 
him  mad,"  said  the  mother  apart  to  Betsy. 

A  visible  darkening  came  over  the  face  of  the 
sufferer,  and  the  onlookers  held  their  breath  so 
close  that  they  themselves  seemed  scarcely  to  live, 
so  avring  was  the  suspense  induced  by  the  change 
and  the  apparently  near  approach  of  the  dread 
catastrophe.  But  although  the  power  of  death  was 
there,  its  hour  had  not  come.  Again,  however, 
another  blackening  swept  over  the  suffused  face, 
and  the  sailor,  in  a  choking  voice,  said  something 
about  the  doctor. 

'^  He  has  been  sent  for,  Jack,"  said  his  wife. 

Shortly  after  Betsy  left  Dr.  Anthony's  kitchen, 
Edward  ciune  in,  and  to  him  the  case  of  the  sailor's 
child  was  told. 

"  I  am  siu^,  Ned,"  said  one  of  the  servants,  "  I 
have  often  heard  the  poor  folk  say  that  you  have 
done  them  more  good  than  the  doctor  himsel'.  You 
should  go  out  and  see  the  poor  innocent." 

**  Certainly,"  said  Edward.  "  Give  me  a  crust  of 
bread,  so  that  I  may  be  taking  my  supper  by  the 
way." 

The  young  physician  lost  no  time  by  the  road, 
but  he  pursued  his  path  with  mixed  emotions  ;  for, 
since  the  eventful  morning  in  the  garden,  he  had 
not  till  then  been  on  the  Craigallan  toad.  Arriving 
at  the  hut,  he  made  his  way  to  the  bedside,  his 
entrance  and  appearance  exciting  no  attention  on 
the  part  of  the  bystanders,  who  were  all  absorbed 
by  the  state  of  the  suffering  babe.  A  single  glance 
showed  Edward  that  not  a  moment  was  to  be 
lost ;  and  so  he  took  out  his  lancet,  and  made  a  free 
incision  in  the  throat.  The  blood  gushed  freely 
fi.rtli,  and  a  long-drawn  breath  from  the  child 
showed  that  respiration  was  about  to  resume  its 
functions  unimpeded.  The  wound  being  shortly 
after  stanched,  the  patient  fell  into  a  quiet  sleep, 
and  all  promised  to  be  well.     A  tear  gathered  in 
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tho  weather-beaten  face  of  the  sailor,  and  the  lips  of 
the  mother  moved  as  in  silent  prayer. 

"  God  will  reward  yon,  my  bonny  man  T*  said 
Martha,  a  tear  also  dimming  her  old  eye. 

Tho  sailor  clasped  Edward  by  the  hand  with 
his  horny  fingerfl,  and  the  grasp  was  like  that  of  a 
vice ;  bnt  he  could  not  speak  lus  thanks.  Again 
the  door  opened,  and  another  sailor  came  in. 

"  Jack  Arthur,"  said  he,  "  if  you  are  going  on 
board  to  night,  come ;  for  a  breeze  is  rising  from 
the  sen,  and  it  will  take  iis  all  we  can  to  row  on 
board;  ani  if  we  are  missed,  or  the  brig  stands 
from  land,  we  will  both  of  us  get  our  leave,  or 
something  worse." 

The  warning  was  not  unnecessary ;  for,  unheeded 
by  the  inmates  of  the  cottage,  a  violent  storm  of 
wind  had  risen,  which  shook  the  frail  tenement  to 
its  foundation.  The  trees  were  bending  and  creak- 
ing under  its  influence ;  while  in  the  distance  the 
howling  of  the  sea  was  heard  with  ominous  loud- 
ness. 

Jack  kissed  his  wife,  shook  hands  with  the  rest, 
and  darted  out  "No  Ijoat  will  live  in  a  night 
like  this,"  said  his  wife,  trying  to  catch  him,  but 
he  burst  from  her  feeble  hold,  and  hied  to  the 
beach.  Edward  followed;  while  Martha  and 
Betsy  remained  to  watch  the  child.  On  reaching 
the  shore  they  found  that  the  boat  had  been  driven 
up  on  the  sand,  but  fortunately  had  sustained 
no  damage.  It  required  the  efforts  of  all  the 
four  to  launch  it  again;  and  as  the  stonu  still 
rose,  the  wife  again  renewed  her  protest  against 
their  embarking. 

"0  Jack,  wliat  would  it  be  to  me  to  have  a 
li^dng  bairn,  and  lose  you  ?  Dear  Jack,  stay ;  it 
may  clear  up  in  a  little." 

•*  Molly,  I  cannot  do  it.  Joe  and  I  came  off 
without  leave.  Something  may  happen  to  the 
boat.  At  the  turn  of  the  tide  the  brig  will  bear 
off;  and  if  she  goes  out  to  sea  in  a  night  like  this 
with  two  hands  short,  the  whole  \ni11  be  lost  Go 
back  to  the  house  with  this  gentleman ;  and  I  will 
put  a  light  up  above  the  other  light  at  the  boom 
there,  which  will  let  you  know  that  wc  are  safe. 
Go,  now." 

All  entreaty  being  in  vain,  the  two  sailoi^  waded 
into  the  water,  to  shove  off  the  boat ;  bnt  wind  and 
wave  being  against  the  little  bark,  it  made  no 
more  progress  than  if  it  had  been  a  feather. 
Occasional  gleams  of  tho  moon  si i owed  the  help- 
less men  plying  their  oars  in  desperation,  their 
dark  hair  streaming  in  the  wind,  whilst  sea  and 
hurricane  raged  with  continued  fury,  and  roared 
like  the  thundering  of  cannon  in  a  Uittle.  Edward 
had  the  utmost  difficulty  in  preventing  Mrs.  Arthur 
from  rushing  into  the  sea  in  her  vain  efforts  to  cry 
to  the  men  to  return.  After  a  long  and  weary 
hour  the  boat  went  out  of  sight ;  hut  whether  out 
of  sight  because  further  from  the  shore,  or  whether 
swamped,  the  terrified  gazers  could  not  tell.  The 
night  became  blacker,  and  the  tempest  revelled  in 
iU  strength.  For  many  nights  that  woman  had 
watched  over  her  babe,  without  scarcely  touching 
a  meal.  TUinly  clad  now,  and  drenched  to  tlic 
skin,  she  stood  amongst  the  soaking  sand  and 
spray,  strong  and  resolute  in  her  affection,  strain- 


ing her  almost  sightless  eyes  in  her  efforts  to  catcli 
the  looked-for  object  on  tho  black  surface  of  the 
angry  waters.  No  flagging  was  there,  no  fainting, 
or  weariness,  for  she  was  nerved  by  the  potency  of 
woman's  love,  and  could  afford  to  be  indiflierent  to 
the  lashing  of  wind  and  storm. 

**Go  back  to  the  cottage  and  look  after  the 
child,  and  I  will  remain  here  and  tell  you  when  I 
see  the  lights,"  said  Edward. 

"I  will  not  leave  tliis  until  I  know  the  best  or 
the  worst ;  but  do  you,  for  the  lovo  of  Heaven,  nm 
up  and  see  the  bairn." 

*'  I  cannot  leave  you  by  yourself." 

**  I  can  easily  take  care  of  myself — don't  be  afraid 
of  that ;  but  go  and  see  the  bairn." 

"  vVell,  I  will  go ;  but  as  I  might  not  easily  find 
yon  again,  come  l>ack  with  me  to  the  tree  at  the 
bottom  of  the  road,  and  keep  hold  of  it  till  I 
return." 

This  she  agreed  to ;  and  Edward,  after  conduct- 
ing her  to  the  tree,  proceeded  back  to  the  cottage. 
The  child  still  slept,  but  the  two  females  were 
sadly  agitated. 

"If  we  are  missed  out  of  the  castle  there  will 
be  a  terrible  business,"  said  Martha ;  "bnt  I'll  rather 
gi'e  up  my  place  than  leave  a  sick  bairn  by  itself 
in  a  house  like  this.  And  yet  I'm  loth  no  to  be  wi' 
my  young  mistress  in  such  a  nicht.  The  wind 
makes  a  fearful  noise  in  the  auld  castle,  and  if  she 
was  comin'  to  my  room,  and  finding  me  otit,  what 
could  she  do  ?  But  she  has  o'er  muokle  Beiue  to 
raise  ony  alarm.  Ghmg  back,  sir,  and  see  how  the 
puir  woman  is.  I  doot  sair  she'll  be  a  widow  th» 
nicht." 

1  dinna  wonder  at  Miss  Sarah  speaking  aboot 
that  lad,  thought  Martha.  He's  a  braw  callant,  and  a 
spirit  that  will  bring  him  to  something  yet  And 
then  she  added  aloud  to  Betsy,  "  Poor  fallow,  he'-s 
dreeping  to  the  skin !  He  would  bo  better  of  some- 
thing inside  as  well  as  out ;  and  if  I  had  bad  him 
up  the  way,  he  should  ha*e  had  baith ;  but  in  a 
miserable  place  like  this  there  is  naetbing  either 
for  soul  or  body." 

Edward  returned  to  the  mother,  and  told  her 
of  the  child's  safety. 

•*  God  be  praised !  But  oh,  sir,  that  is  a  terrible 
sea !  I  have  sometimes  seen  the  brig's  licht  since 
you  went  away,  but  the  waves  are  so  high  that  * 
can  only  catch  it  at  times,  See,  there  it  » 
again  I" 

"  So  do  I.  And  now,  as  I  live,  there  are  two 
lights,  one  above  the  other !"' 

"  Dinna  say  that,  sir ! — dinna  say  it,  for  I  have 
been  hoping  against  hope:  and  if  I  ^^;as  ^  ^^ 
npliffed  and  again  cast  down,  I  couldna  live  after- 
Look  again,  sir,  for  I  daurna  look  mysel'." 

"I  am  not  mistaken,  there  are  two.  Look^ 
quick !  before  the  wave  rises  again !" 

"  I  see  !  I  see !  I  see !  Blessed  be  the  name  of 
the  Lord  !"  And  the  wife  and  the  mother  fell  down 
on  her  knees  in  grateful  adoration. 

Edward  took  her  home,  and  then  escorted  the 
two  femalea  to  the  castle,  and,  wfusing  to  cntefr 
walked  wearily  into  town ;  and  tumbling  i^to  h)^ 
dark  garret,  ended  the  events  of  this  cheqnercd 
night. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Mr.  and  Mks.  Graham  began  at  last  to  discover 
that  tbey  had  a  daughter,  and  that  if  they  did  not 
look  sharply  after  her,  she  would  not  only  as- 
sociate with  plebeian  persons,  but  acquire  plebeian 
notions  without  ever  coming  into  contact  with 
these  offensive  persons.  She  was  essentially  vulgar 
iH  ber  mind,  at  least  so  thought  Mrs.  Graham,  and 
had  foolish  ideas  about  poverty  not  being  inherently 
l«d  which  required  immediate  attention. 

''lam sure,  mother,"  said  she  one  day,  "when 
we  were  all  poor  before  uncle  died,  I  did  not 
feel  myself  a  bit  worse  than  I  do  now.  Indeed, 
I  nUier  think  I  was,  upon  the  whole,  happier  then ; 
for  I  was  not  so  much  schooled  about  propriety, 
and  I  was  free  from  all  kind  of  restraint" 

•  (Md,  you  talk  like  a  fool !  In  genteel  life  there 
is  no  snch  thing  as  restraint ;  the  whole  object  of 
gentility  is  ease ;  and  if  you  had  proper  views  you 
wottld  feel  that  lofty  notions  of  decorum  would 
Income  natural,  and  the  actions  flowing  from  them 
«asy.  But  the  truth  is,  you  have  been  rather 
neglected  of  late,  and  therefore  you  must  make  up 
yoor  mind  to  go  from  home ;  and  when  you  see 
Itow  oAer  young  ladies  in  your  station  behave, 
yoa  will  discover  the  necessity  of  giving  up  all 
yonr  oddities,  if  you  mean  to  remain  in  civilised 
society  at  all.  I  have  good  accounts  of  Miss 
Sterol's  finishing  boarding-establishment  at  St. 
David's,  and  we  mean  to  send  you  there  for  the 
▼inter;  and  I  ain  very. much  mistaken  if  you 
do  not  fin<l  better  associates  there  than  druggists' 
hoys.  M«ny  of  the  young  ladies  who  live  there 
liave  colonels  and  majors,  honourables  and  right 
IwHwraables,  for  their  brothers,  cousins  and  fathers ; 
and  as  relations  are  allowed  to  caH  on  Saturdays, 
yon  win  in  the  course  of  the  winter  see  many 
pw[^e  of  distinction,  superior  even  to  those  you 
lave  seen  here,  although  I  have  always  tried  to 
keep  our  circle 'select.  For  my  sake,  for  your  own 
sake,  keep  up  your  dignity,  and  do  not  be  affront- 
ing the  family  with  any.  of  your  out-of-the-way 
absorditie?.  Mind  that  you  are  the  only  represen- 
tative of  the  house.  Had  I  only  had  a  son,  or  had 
you  not  been  a  daughter.  I  should  have  been  saved 
a  world  of  trouble." 

"I  shall  do  what  I  can  to  please  you,  mother; 
<apecially  as  I  am  glad  at  the  idea  of  going  to  St. 
^vid*8,  for  it  has  been  very  dull .  hero  for  some 
time.  But  in  order  that  I  may  not  misunderstand 
yon,  ^easc  say  what  it  is  that  you  particularly 
wish  me  to  attend  to." 

"That  is  easily  done.  Associate  with  none  but 
pe<^le  of  your  own  rank,  or  above  it,  and  do 
w>thing  that  will  appear  strange  to  them." 

"B^  has  God  not  made  us  all,  mother  T 

"Ofconrse,  girl;  but  not  all  equally.  I  don't 
*MBd  patronising  .poor  people,  by  subscribing  for 
^^)  or  being  pkced  on  a  committee  to  assist 
tliem;  hut  as  for.  visiting  them  in  their  dirty 
nooses,  and  hanging  over  their  beds,  nobody  but 
>**'>e«,  or  boys  who  cure  dogs,  should  do  that." 

**If  you  allude,  .mother,  to  Dr.  Fitzgibbon's 
ycvtng  man,  he  eaved  poor  Mrs.  Arthur's  child  the 
^^  night" 

"  Ob,  nonsense,  child  I    How  can  you  be  imposed 


with  such  stuff!  There  is  no  such  thing  as  killing 
poor  people's  children.  If  you  see  them  at  death's 
door  to-night,  be  sure  that  they  will  be  all  right 
to-morrow.  (That  old  woman,  Martin,  is  always 
at.  far-fetched  inventions ;  but  I  have  told  her 
plainly,  that  if  she  leaves  the  castle  at  night,  to  go 
round  among  sick  paupers,  and  bring  infection 
amongst  us,  I  shall  dismiss  her  without  ceremony. 
She  is  old  and  stupid ;  and  were  it  not  that  she 
has  been  in  good  families,  and  one  does  not  like  to 
have  ordinary-looking  domestics  in  an  establish- 
ment like  this,  I  should  have  parted  with  her  long 
ago.  However,  thank  Heaven !  you  will  be  out  of 
her  reach  for  the  winter,  at  least." 

"  I  can  assure  you,  mother,  that  you  do  Martha 
great  injustice  in  supposing  that  she  has  had  any 
hand  in  confirming  any  habits  that  you  complain 
of;  for  she  has,  on  the  contrary,  often  told  me 
how  unlike  I  was  to  the  young  ladies  that  she  has 
seen  in  great  houses." 

"  And  much  effect  her  telling  has  had  !  But  go 
and  get  yourself  dressed  in  time  to  go  into  town 
for  the  elocution  lecture.  I  am  told  that  there  are 
many  genteel  people  to  be  there  this  evening ;  and 
Mr.  Sheridan  Bluster,  the  lecturer,  asked  our 
patronage  in  such  a  respectful  manner,  that  I 
could  not  think  of  refusing  it,  although  I  told  him 
of  my  general  rule  of  declining  all  such  requests 
after  the  way  that  we  were  used  at  Cymbors 
concert;  the  old  wretch  having  secured  all  the 
best  names  round  about  for  his  patrons,  and  then 
coming  into  the  hall  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  and 
quarrelling  with  his  wife  before  the  whole  audi- 
ence, who,  poor  woman,  ought  to.  have  been  pitied, 
had  not  soncie  rouge  on  the  tip  of  her  nose  looked 
very  like  as  if  she  had  been  in  the  same  position 
herself.  But  Bluster,  I  am  sure,  is  a  deserving 
person,  and  speaks  so  well  that  he  might  be  mis- 
taken for  a  gentleman,  only  that  he  asks  you  to 
buy  his  tickets ;  but  when  people  are  from  hand 
to  mouth,  they  always  let  out  little  impropneties. 
Nobody,  my  dear,  can  be  genteel  without  being 
independent,  and  nobody  can  be  independent 
without  money  I" 

"  But  if  people  live  according  to  what  they  have, 
and  don't  get  into  debt,  mother,  would  they  not 
then  be  independent?  " 

"  Of  the  jail,  certainly,  but  no  more ;  and  such 
people  can  never  get  into  society,  unless  they  have 
a  vast  deal  of  money.  You  may  read  in  foolish 
books  and  newspapers,  which  now-a-days  contain 
a  great  deal  of  nonsense,  about  virtuous  poverty  and 
such  like,  but  I  never  yet  knew  ally  good  come  of 
hard-up  people.  •  They  are  always  committing 
forgery,  or  cheating  in  some  shape  or  other.  Bjut, 
speaking  of  Bluster,  I  would  have  asked  him  to 
give  you  some  lessons ;  but  as  there  is  an  elocu- 
tion-master at  Miss  Starch's,  it  will  be  as  well 
for  you  to  get  all  your  accomplishments  at  one 
time.  Now,  get  r^y;  the  coach  will  be  here 
presently." 

Mr.  Sheridan  Bluster  was  one  of  those  itinerant 
orators  who  teach  eloquence  by  nde,  who  criticise 
the  speaking  of  the  pulpit,  senate,  apd  bar,  give 
specimens. of  each,  and  make  young  men  believe, 
keA  often  their  mothers  in  addition,  that  they  can 
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turn  out  Foxes,  Pitts,  and  Erekincs  ready- made. 
He  was  considered  a  genteel  teacher,  in  respect 
that  he  had  a  stately,  decorous  appearance,  arising 
partly  from  his  being  constantly  adorned  with  a 
snow-white  neckcloth,  gold  chain,  and  sable  under- 
garments. Some  wonder  was  at  times  expressed 
why  Mr.  Bluster  had  not  betaken  himself  to  the 
practice  in  actual  life  of  the  science  which  he 
taught,  and  so  have  become  an  archbishop,  prime 
minister,  or  chancellor ;  but  Mr.  Blnster  modestly 
hinted  that  his  vocation  was  to  teach,  and  that,  so 
far  as  worldly  applause  went,  his  ambition  was 
satisfied  by  the  success  which  had  attended  on  so 
many  of  the  divines,  statesmen,  and  lawyers  whom 
he  had  been  privileged  to  instruct  in  the  noble  art 
of  effective  harangue.  During  his  visit  to  Paulton, 
Mr.  Bluster  had  taught  the  ingenuous  youth  how 
to  recite  « Lord  Ullin's  Daughter,"  "  Toby  Toss- 
pot," "  The  Seven  Ages,"  "Norval  and  Glenalvon," 
&c.  Our  friend  Skipton  was  not,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  a  pupil,  but  he  got  lessons  at  second-hand, 
and  religiously  attended  all  the  public  exhibitions 
of  the  learned  lecturer.  Not  content,  however, 
with  splitting  the  ears  of  such  groundlings,  Mr. 
Bluster  essayed  something  more  refined;  and 
accordingly,  soaring  above  mere  recitation,  he  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  extemporaneous  debate  among 
his  pupils,  and  as  peace  and  war  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  were  hackneyed  themes  to  be  found 
in  school-books,  he  conceived  that  a  literary  topic 
would  best  suit  the  style  of  novelty  with  which  he 
wished  all  his  plans  to  be  stamped.  At  this  time, 
in  imitation  of  the  "Edinburgh  Review,"  it  was  the 
fashion  to  decry  Wordsworth ;  "Blackwood's  Maga- 
zine" had  taken  the  opposite  side,  but  as  yet  the 
controversy  had  scarcely  reached  Paulton;  yet 
Bluster  shrewdly  guessed  that  the  less  the  mass  of 
his  auditors  knew  about  the  subject,  the  more 
would  they  pretend  to  know ;  and  as  their  own 
flesh  and  blood  were  to  speak,  the  subject-matter 
was  of  minor  consequence.  Accordingly,  to  give 
duo  effect  to  the  extemporaneous  display,  Mr. 
Bluster  wrote  out  the  opening  speech,  the  reply, 
and  the  rejoinder,  and  carefully  drilled  his  pupils 
in  their  parts,  taking  all  the  pains  he  could  to  di- 
vest their  orations  of  every  appearance  of  pre- 
meditation. 

The  eventful  night  arrived,  "  big  with  the  fate 
of  Wordsworth  and  of  Bluster."  Edward  Turner 
saw  the  Craigallan  coach  gliding  up  to  the  door, 
and  he  needed  no  further  hint.  Doffing  his  apron, 
he  unlocked  his  chest,  took  out  a  shilling,  and  soon 
was  in  a  back  seat,  and  was  rewarded  for  his  pains 
by  an  occasional  glimpse  of  the  back  of  Sarah's 
bonnet.  The  recitations  went  on,  and  were  loudly 
applauded ;  and,  after  five  minutes  for  refreshments, 
came  the  gem  of  the  evening.  A  large-mouthed 
youth,  with  yellow  hair,  stood  forth  and  declaimed 
the  Lake  Poet  in  a  style  of  rank  rant  and  fustian, 
declaring  that  war,  and  what  he  called  the  dignified 
virtues,  could  alone  be  the  subjects  of  true  poetry. 
Edward  had  been  reading  "  Old  Christopher,"  and 
Knew  something  of  the  subject ;  he  had  more  than 
once  debated  on  it  in  the  society  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Ogle  ;  and,  besides,  the  natural  bent  of  his  taste 
led  him  to  appreciate  Wordsworth :  he  therefore 


heard  the  plaudits  bestowed  upon  his  puny  assailant 
with  infinite  contempt. 

"  I  wonder,"  thought  he,  "  if  Sarah  feels  in  this 
matter  as  these  fooli^  people  do  ?'  Edward,  how- 
ever, not  having  had  the  presumption,  or  ability,  to 
pay  two  shillings,  and  so  secure  a  reserved  seat, 
could  not  get  his  curiosity  settled  on  that  point, 
and  BO  had  to  think  on.  At  last  Yellow-hair 
finished,  and  it  fell  to  Mr.  Augustus  Springfileld, 
younger  of  that  ilk,  to  reply.  Whether  it  was 
the  eloquence  of  his  learned  brother,  the  heat  of 
the  room,  the  vast  auditory  in  general,  or  his 
father,  mother,  grandmother,  aunt,  sisters,  and 
cousins  in  particular,  cannot  now  be  known  ;  but 
true  it  was  that,  near  the  end  of  Yellow-hair's 
speech,  Augustus  first 

*'  Turned  red  as  ony  rose. 
Syne  white  as  ony  lily ;" 

and  at  last,  when  the  time  arrived  that,  in  all  decency, 
he  should  have  arisen  and  confronted  his  assailant, 
Augustus,  despite  of  perfumed  white  handkerchief 
water  and  smelling  salts,  rose  from  his  seat,  but, 
so  far  from  speaking,  took  ihe  straightest  line  for 
the  door,  and  vanished  thereat,  leaving  his  relations 
and  his  hat  behind  him.  It  was  a  great  pity,  for 
his  raven  locks  had  been  well  curled,  and  his  collar 
well  adjusted,  d  la  Byron,  for  the  occasion.  This 
heavy  blow  and  sore  discouragement  threw  a  dam- 
per over  every  one ;  and  the  show  was  about  to 
come  to  an  end,  when  Mr.  Rejoinder,  who  was 
being  bred  for  the  law,  perceived  that  his  rever- 
sionary rights  were  in  danger,  and  he  move<l 
accordingly. 

"  Please  to  observe,  Mr.  Bluster,"  said  the  very 
young  gentleman,  "  that  I  am  prepared  to  speak,, 
and  that  I  must  speak  and  will  speak,  and  that 
therefore  a  substitute  must  be  got  for  r^ly ;  other- 
wise, how  can  I  rejoin  ?" 

Rejoinder's  mother  applauded  this  address  with 
her  fan  against  her  card-case,  and  genteel  applause 
followed  the  delicate  signal.  Mr.  Bluster  admitted 
the  force  of  the  argument;  "But  where,"  asked  the 
embarraased  lecturer,  ^can  a  sobetitute  be  got? 
Perhaps  some  of  the  audience  will  be  disposed  to 
come  forward."  Elliston,  the  eccentric  manager, 
once  asked  if  one  of  his  audience  woidd,  in  the  una- 
voidable absence  of  the  engaged  part}^  come  forward 
to  be  eaten  by  a  Bohemian  artist  eng^ed  for  one 
night  only ;  and,  to  all  appearance,  Mr.  Bluster 
was  as  likely  to  receive  a  &vourable  refiponse  as 
Mr.  Elliston ;  for,  on  the  spur  of  the  momeat,  who 
would  venture  to  seek  ihe  babbie  repiutation  at  the 
cannon's  mouth  of  8u<^  an  august  audience?  But 
suddenly  the  demon  of  ambition  Altered  the  mind 
of  Edward  Turner ;  and  in  reply  to  Mr.  l^uster's 
invitation,  and  after  an  awful  suspense  of  five 
minutes,  during  which  time  there  was  silence  the 
most  profound,  he  stepped  forward  to  the  green 
cloth  table.  William  Morieon  tittered  audibly, 
and  so  did  many  others ;  but  these  titters  saved 
Edward.  When  walking  along  ihe  fioor,  the  poor 
fellow  felt  as  if  the  sound  of  his  own  footsteps 
were  carrying  him  to  the  scaffold;  the  sneer,  how- 
ever, touched  him  as  keenly  as  if  an  exposed  nerve 
had  been  cauterised  with  hot  iron :  his  blood  was 
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op,  and  ho  had  a  bold  game  to  play.  Sarah 
Graham  is  here,  thought  the  aspiring  youth.  Let 
me  stand  high  in  her  opinion  now,  or  be  for  ever 
cist  down.  Her  love  I  may  not  get,  but  I  shall 
command  her  admiration  or  her  contempt  I  care 
not  one  straw  for  the  whole  spectators — she  is  there 
before  me  alone,  and  I  see  nothing  and  regard 
Qothing  hut  her.  I  hazard  my  whole  case  on  this 
one  die. 

Mr.  Bluster  regarded  the  volunteer  with  a  self- 
complaisant  leer,  and  smiled  askance  at  his  patrons 
u  much  as  to  say,  '*  We  are  going  to  have  some 
fim  here,  ladies  and  gentlemen.    Listen,  listen  T* 

Edward  commenced  in  a  modest  yet  firm  and 
ikided  tone.  He  stated  that  human  nature,  so 
long  as  it  continues  true  to  its  finer  instincts,  was 
noble  in  every  aspect,  and,  as  such,  worthy  of 
poetiy.  The  conventional  usages  of  society  he 
flang  aside  as  dnst  in  the  balance.  He  took  his 
stand  on  the  floor  of  the  cottage,  and  would  uphold 
the  poetry  to  be  found  there  as  equal,  if  not  supe- 
rior, to  what  would  be  found  in  the  drawing-room. 
He  took  the  peasant  from  his  going  forth  to  labour 
in  the  incense-breathing  morn,  down  to  his  return 
it  parting  day,  and  showed  how  pregnant  with 
poetry  were  the  annals  of  the  poor:  how  their 
mnscular  health,  redolent  of  life,  was  poetry ;  how 
the  honeysuckle  outside  their  cabins,  and  the  white 
moea-roees,  preserved  in  winter,  within,  were 
poetry ;  how  the  ringing  laugh  of  their  children 
by  day,  and  the  smile  of  their  faces  in  sleep,  was 
poetry.  Then  he  went  on  to  show  that  war  could 
Be^'p^  develope  courage  as  human  affection  could, 
ffld  recited  the  case  of  Molly  Arthur  stooping 
over  her  dying  child,  and  then  pacing  the  surf- 
beaten  shore  in  her  eager  watching  for  her  husband. 
Ustly,  he  told  llie  audience  to  go  to  nature  for  all 
po^— to  the  flowers,  the  stars,  the  moimtains,  the 
gloja,  the  woods,  the  rivers,  and  the  sea ;  and  to 
M^  only  in  a  secondary  way  on  the  prowess  of 
ntan,  when  it  had  devastation  and  blood  for  its 
Pathway  and  human  horrors  for  its  reward. 

Slowly  did  the  audience  bend  to  the  influences 
of  E<lward*8  oratory,  but  at  last  they  did  bend ; 


his  touches  of  nature  made  them  all  akin,  and  at 
last  they  interrupted  him  by  a  loud  burst  of  ap- 
plause. During  the  pause  afforded  by  this  episode, 
Edward  glanced  for  the  first  time  at  Sarah,  and 
saw  that  die  was  wrapt  in  admiration.  Emboldened, 
he  struck  a  higher  strain,  and  went  on  in  splendid 
style,  till  a  new  tornado  of  approbation  again 
stopped  him.  He  looked  again,  and  his  triumph 
was  complete ;  for  the  tears  were  trickling  down 
the  cheeks  of  the  mistress  of  his  soul.  It  ^vas  then 
that  he  looked  as  if  he  could  convey  an  expression 
of  the  pride  with  which  he  regarded  her  approval : 
the  blush  that  followed  showed  that  the  arrow 
had  pierced;  and  that  blush  had  more  effect  in 
paralysing  Eidward  than  all  the  audience  had  done 
before.  He  felt  he  owed  nothing  to  Mr.  Bluster, 
but  bowed  his  farewell  to  him,  and  went  out, 
scarcely  knowing  what  he  did. 

Mr.  Rejoinder  rose  to  address  the  house,  but 
was  received  with  manifest  impatience.  "  The 
person  who  spoke  last,"  said  ike  disappointed 
orator,  **  exceeded  his  time.  I  have  more  re- 
spect for  the  audience,  and  therefore  waive  my 
privilege."  More  applause  followed  this  announce- 
ment than  any  speech  by  Mr.  Rejoinder  could  have 
elicited  ;  and  so  the  assemblage  dispersed. 

"  Did  you  ever  see  such  impudence  as  tliat  of 
Turner's?'*  asked  an  associate  of  William  Mor- 
Lson. 

"  Never ;  he  is  the  most  brasen-faced  puppy  T 
know.     I  hate  him  as  I  do  the  Devil  1'* 

"  More,  perhaps.'* 

"  You  are  right.  Let  him  fall  into  my  hands, 
and  he  will  find  that." 

"  A  word  with  you,  sir,*'  said  a  stranger  in  the 
crowd.     Morison  turned  round. 

"  You  hate  that  youth  thoroughly — bitterly  I  * 

«  Yes.** 

"I  like  you  for  that!  Revenge  is  a  noble 
passion !  Come  with  me  ;  I  will  show  you  how 
to  wreak  your  vengeance  on  Turner !  I  dislike 
him  also." 

Their  farther  conversation  must  occri^y  anotlier 
chapter. 


THUNDER    AND    SMALL    BEER.* 


Mbtrr  Titmarsh  sang  a  son^, 

Faith  I  it  wasn't  sung  ill ; 
'John,"  it  ran,  "  here's  something  wrong — 

Half  yomr  house  a  dunghill" 

BuBtled  through  the  house  John  Bull, 

Oast  an  eye  all  round  it. 
Humph  r*  said  he,  and  scratched  his  skull, 
"  So  it  is,  confound  it  !'* 

Game  a  rogue  with  brazen  face, 
8nch  as  John  should  whip  hence, 

Hawfeing  Billingsgate  and  base 
Flattery  for  fi'pence. 


"  Never  mind,'*  said  he,  for  "  sure, 
Scribble  something  must  man. 
When  he  starves  like  yonder  poor 
Devil  of  a  dustman. 

"  Vulgar  songs  like  his  to  slight, 

If  you're  wise,  determine.'* 
"  Friend,'*  said  John,  "  you  crawl  and  bite. 

Just  like  other  vermin. 

"  Dirt  there  is  in  half  the  rooms, 
Sure  enough  I've  seen  it; 
Get  the  Kicklebury  brooms, 
Mrs.  Bull,  and  clean  it." 


*8ee«TheKicklfbuTy8on  theBhinc."    By  M.  A.  Titmarsh,  Etq.    2nd  edition. 
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MONEY:  THE  GOLD   AND   SILVER   IN  TIIE  WORLD. 


We  have  no  intention,  in  referring  to  M.  Michel 
Chevalier's  recently-published  work  on  "  Money,"** 
1»  trouble  our  readers  with  any  of  the  ordinary 
disputes  amongst  writers  on  the  currency.  Whe- 
ther "  promises  to  pay  on  demand"  should  be  paid 
or  not  seems  to  us  a  moral  rather  than  a  political 
question ;  and  when  the  State  released  the  Bank 
of  England  from  that  obligation,  voluntarily  con- 
tracted, and  written  on  every  note,  on  the  faith  of 
which  it  had  borrowed  some  ten  million  sterling 
of  the  public,  the  State  trespassed  more  on  the 
laws  of  morality  than  on  the  principles  of  politic4il 
economy.  Whether  the  ounce  of  gold  be  worth 
iiftcen  ounces,  or  sixty -six  shillings,  or  any  other 
quantity  of  silver,  seems  a  fact  to  be  ascertained 
by  consulting  price-currents,  not  to  be  fixed  by 
Act  of  Parliament  \^Tiether  it  be  possible  to 
form  a  standard  of  value  is  not  yet  decided  by  poli- 
tical economists ;  and  till  it  be,  we  hold  ourselves 
-excused  from  discussing  their  projects  concerning 
it.  History  tells  us  that  some  nations  have  used 
silver,  and  others  gold,  for  their  chief  money; 
that  the  same  nations  have  sometimes  used  one 
metal  and  sometimes  the  other;  that  sometimes 
they  have  used  lx>th  together ;  and  at  all  times, 
and  under  all  circumstances,  have  derived  advan- 
tage from  the  use.  They  have  only  found  money 
injurious  when  Sovereigns,  abusing  their  power, 
have  supposed  they  could  promote  the  public  hap- 
piness by  ordaining  general  fraud. 

History  tells  us,  too,  that  all  coins  had  originally 
the  flame  denominations  as  weights.  They  were, 
in  fact,  as  tliey  still  are,  being  ultimately  tested  at 
the  bank  counter  by  a  pair  of  scales,  weighed  por- 
tions of  the  precious  metals,  testified  to  be  of  a 
^certain  fineness,  and  called  pounds,  ounces,  half 
ounces,  and  quarter  ounces.  \Yhen  the  principle 
•of  weight  was  departed  from,  and  the  coins  con- 
tinued to  be  called  by  Iheir  primitive  denomina- 
tions, a  public  fraud  was  committed,  and  confusion 
was  introduced  into  monev,  which  has  ever  since 
continued.  Nations  have  been  unable  to  shake 
themselves  clear  of  tlie  consequences  of  the  wrongs 
they  permitted  their  rulers  to  practise  in  retaining 
for  the  coins  the  denominations  of  weights,  while 
they  reduced  the  quantity  of  precious  met^  in 
them  so  as  to  make  them  less  than  weight.  That 
vitiated,  and  still  vitiates,  the  monetary  systems  of 
all  Europe,  and  the  ideas  of  all  the  writers  on  cur- 
rency. Like  false  dealers,  who  used  to  be  flogged 
at  the  cart's  tail,  and  whom  our  municipal  autho- 
rities appointed  aleconnei's  to  detect  and  bring  to 
punishment,  the  regal  coiners  cheated  their  cus- 
tomers, by  giving  short  weight  to  those  who 
purchased  at  the  royal  Mint  a  pound  or  an  ounce 
of  silver,  certified  to  be  a  pound  or  an  ounce  by  the 
image  and  superscription  of  Cscsar. 

The  only  remark  we  shall  make  on  all  these 

*  Coura  d'Eoonomie  Politique,  fait  au  College  dc  France.  Par 
M.  Michel  Clievnlicr.  Troisiemc  Volume,  L»  Monuj'ie.  Parjs : 
CapcUf.    1350. 


vexatious  questions  is,  to  suggest  that  the  origiDal 
principle  on  which  all  money  was  coined — dividing 
the  metals  into  aliquot  parts  by  weight,  and  re- 
fraining from  declaring  tiie  existence  of  any  fixed 
relation'  of  value  between  gold  and  silver,  or 
between  them  and  other  things,  a  principle  wliich 
is  at  once  moral  and  strictly  scientific — should  be 
re-established.  Those  who  departed  from  it  had 
no  knowledge  of  its  precision  and  beauty,  and  those 
who  have  continued  the  deviation  have  acted  from 
unreasoning  habit  more  than  from  enlightened 
judgment.  By  reverting  to  the  original  principle  of 
coinage,  certiiying  by  authority  that  pieces  of  metal 
are  of  a  certain  weight  and  fineness,  and  leaving 
everything  else  that  concerns  money  to  the  care  of 
the  merchant  and  the  higgling  of  the  market. 
Government  would  shake  off  a  load  of  impracti- 
cable responsibility,  and  society  would  be  relie^•ed 
from  the  tedious  and  endless  discussions  that  have 
long  made  the  currency  the  most  confused,  most 
tedious,  and  most  profitless  of  political  themes. 

All  the  subjects  that  we  have  adverted  to,  con- 
nected with  the  currency,  and  all  that  can  be  con- 
nected with  it,  are  embraced  by  M.  Michel  Cheva- 
lier in  this  thick  octavo  volume  of  600  pagcci,  and 
treated,  on  the  exhausting  method,  with  minuteness 
and  care.  He  starts  from  the  principle  that  monc)' 
must  possess  intrinsic  value;  he  describes  gold 
and  silver  as  possessing  the  qualities  necessary  for 
money ;  he  explains  the  distinction  between  natural 
or  necessary  price,  market  price,  and  remunerative 
price ;  he  inquires  whether  labour  and  corn  supply 
a  measure  of  value,  and  explains  the  occasions  on 
which  they  may  be  usefully  employed  for  this 
l)urpose.  In  respect  to  fabricating  money,  he 
discusi^ca  the  duties  of  Government  concerning 
it: — ^seignorage,  the  weight  of  coins,  the  expense  of 
the  coinage,  &c  He  inquires  whether  money 
should  be  composed  of  one  standard  metal,  or 
whether  more  than  one  should  be  used,  and  which 
should  be  preferred.  He  recounts,  historically,  the 
progress  of  mining  in  America,  and  tlie  successive 
changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  value  of  the 
precious  metals ;  he  describes  the  gold-production 
of  Russia  and  California,  and  gives  us  estimates  ot 
the  quantities  of  the  precious  metals  annually 
supplied,  and  of  the  quantities  in  the  world;  he 
adverts  to  money  as  capital,  and  to  its  relations  to 
the  wealth  of  a  society,  and  enters  at  lencth  into 
the  variations  in  the  prices  of  commodities,  and 
the  probabilities  of  a  speedy  fall  in  tlie  value  of 
the  precious  metals.  M.  Chevalier,  long  known 
for  his  contributions  to  the  Paris  press,  has  pro- 
duced a  good  marketable  book,  with  no  great  force 
of  thought,  and  no  marks  of  a  peculiar  genius.  It 
will  bo  useful  to  his  countrymen,  if  they  can  be 
induced  to  read  it.  That  a  bookseller  now  under- 
takes to  publish  it  is  a  sign  of  their  returning 
sobriety,  and  a  good  augury  for  their  future  wel- 
fare. He  confidently  believes  that  they  will  find  a 
somewhat  dry  work  outh^  most  ahetriise  subject  of 
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political  economy  as  interesting  as  the  wild  non- 
sense of  the  Socialists,  and  the  more  contemptible 
intrigues  of  the  Tnileries  and  the  Elys^e. 

The  peculiarities  of  nations  seem  destined  to 
be  trained  to  one  general  end,  and  to  universal 
good,  by  the  equal,  uniform,  and  regular  action,  on 
all,  of  the  external  world.  By  the  unsettled  con- 
dition of  the  French,  and  their  disastroiiB  re  vol  u- 
tiona,  we  arc  convinced  that  they  have  misappre- 
hended its  lessons.  On  no  subject  do  they  appear 
to  have  erred  so  widely  as  in  regtdating  and 
restricting  industry.  The  source  of  wealth,  and  of 
the  means  of  life — the  origin  of  all  man  possesses,  to 
prevent  its  growth  and  expansion  is  to  maim  the 
soul  of  the  nation.  To  the  restrictive  policy  of  the 
French  Uierc  is  one  remarkable  exception,  little 
known,  and  deserving  attention  as  a  confirmation 
of  the  principle  of  free  industry  which  they 
habitnally  violate.  Their  monetary  system,  which, 
with  some  changes,  survived  the  destruction  of 
1793,  has  now,  in  spite  of  some  gross  financial 
blonders,  passed  underanged  through  the  ordeal  of 
the  late  revolution.  It  was  invigorated  by  the 
removal  of  a  restriction  on  the  issue  of  notes  for 
100  francs,  and  remains  to  testify  to  the  advantages 
of  trusting  even  what  is  supposed  to  be  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  administration  of  national  affairs 
to  private  interest  We  must  glean  and  abridge 
a  brief  account  of  it  from  M.  Chevalier's  large 
▼olmne. 

In  France,  as  in  other  monarchies,  the  privilege 
of  coining  was  at  an  early  period  assumed  by  the 
Sovereign.  He  would  allow  no  false  coiners  but 
his  own  servants ;  though  it  must  be  stated  to  his 
credit  Uiat,  subsequently  to  1726,  when  there  was 
a  general  recoinage,  he  was  never  guilty  of  fraud. 
The  successive  Governments  have  always  claimed 
the  privilege  of  being  the  exclusive  coiners.  Sub- 
sequently, also,  to  the  introduction  of  the  decimal 
p/kem,  the  coinage  of  France  has  been  extremely 
well  divided.  For  beauty  of  execution,  famous  as 
the  French  are  as  medallists,  their  coins  are  in- 
ferior to  ours,  and  they  are  not  made  with  equal 
precision.  They  are  comparatively  coarse  and 
rough;  but,  on  the  whole,  superior  to  iiie  generality 
of  Qie  coins  of  Europe. 

Now,  most  of  the  functions  of  the  Mint  are  per- 
formed in  France  by  private  individuals.  Under  the 
existmg  law,  preserving  the  principle  of  the  old  law, 
the  State  contents  itself  with  maintaining,  by  means 
of  inspectors,  a  supervision  of  the  coinage.  The 
Mint  operations  are  carried  on  in  offices  belonging 
to  the  Government,  under  the  eye  of  a  special 
commissioner ;  and  not  a  single  coin  can  be  put 
into  circulation  without  the  consent  of  the  repre- 
ientative  of  the  Grovemment.  With  this  restric- 
tion, the  directors  of  the  Mints  in  these  public 
oflScea  coin  the  money,  according  to  the  prescribed 
Pattern,  on  their  own  accoimt,  at  their  own  risk, 
out  of  bullion  which  they  purchase.  They  are 
^Jound,  indeed,  to  exchange  any  bullion  carried  to 
them  for  an  equivalent  quantity  of  coin,  retaining 
a  small  sum  fixed  by  the  law  for  the  conversion  of 
the  bullion  into  coin ;  but  they  have  to  decide  or 
wggle  with  the  owner  of  the  bullion  as  to  its 
P'ffity,  its  value,  dbc.,  or  how  much  coin  it  is 
VOL.  xvm.*— NO.  ccvi. 


worth.  Tlie  Government  interferes  no  further 
with  the  matter ;  and  thus  the  whole  business  of 
importing  buDion,  converting  it  into  coin,  and 
supplying  the  nation  with  money — the  Government 
only  watching  over  the  goodness  of  the  coin — is 
performed  by  private  individuals,  from  motives  of 
private  interest. 

The  coiners  also  carry  on  the  business  of  re- 
finers ;  and  much  of  the  bullion  brought  to  thfem 
containing  alloys  of  different  kinds,  a  part  of  their 
profits  is  derived  from  their  skill  as  metallurgists. 
Prior  to  the  Revolution,  it  cost  about  twenty -four 
francs  per  kilogramme^  to  separate  from  the  ingots 
of  silver  of  commerce  the  small  quantity  of  gold 
with  which  they  are  usually  mixed.  At  present, 
the  same  object  is  effected  at  the  cost  of  one  franc, 
or  a  little  more;  an  improvement  in  the  art  of 
refining  that  is  appropriately  characterised  as  equi- 
valent to  the  discovery  of  a  mine  of  the  precious 
metals.  To  the  success  of  the  operation  quantity 
is  requisite ;  and  thus  the  cinders  of  silversmiths 
at  Paris,  and  the  dust  of  their  shops,  which  were 
formerly  sold  to  the  people  of  Sheffield  and  Bir- 
mingham, are  now  operated  on  in  Paris  with 
advantage.  If  the  metallurgist  obtains  4-10,000th 
part  of  precious  metal  from  the  refuse,  it  suffices 
to  cover  his  expenses. 

The  operations  of  the  coiners  being  performed 
at  their  own  expense,  their  profit  is  derived  from 
the  skill  they  use  in  the  conversion.  They  are 
not  paid  by  the  State,  though  the  State  watches 
over  their  occupations,  and  inspects  the  results. 
In  respect  to  payment  at  least,  these  are  very 
remarkable.  \Miile,  as  the  rule,  the  expense  of  all 
public  officers,  or  their  salaries,  has  increased,  the 
progress  of  the  arts  has  graduallv  reduced  the 
remuneration  of  the  coinei-s,  and  the  tax  paid  to 
them  for  the  conversion  of  the  bullion  into  coin 
has  been  lowered.  In  fact,  the  State  has  reaped  a 
large  profit  in  the  reduction  of  the  sums  paid  for 
coinage,  by  the  continued  improvement  in  their  skilL 
Prior  to  the  first  revolution,  the  Government  levied 
a  seignorage  on  coining,  which,  however,  had  been 
successively  lowered.  The  revolutionary  Govern- 
ment first  levied  on  the  coinage  only  a  sum 
sufficient  to  cover  the  expenses;  in  1835  this 
sum  was  reduced  one  third ;  and  from  that  time  ta 
1849  remained,  for  silver,  about  1  per  cent.  As 
metallurgy,  however,  improved,  this  sum  was  found 
to  be  exorbitant ;  and  in  1849  it  was  reduced  to 
three-fourths,  or  1  franc  50  centimes  per  kilogramme 
of  silver  coined  into  200  francs.  In  practice  the 
Mint  masters  are  contented  with  this  sum,  and 
even  a  smaller  sum  suffices  to  remunerate  them. 
The  cost  of  coining  gold  is  about  6  francs  on 
every  3,100  francs. 

In  England  there  is  but  one  I^Iint  for  the  whole 
empire,  as  our  readers  know :  and  a  bungling  con- 
cern it  is.  In  France  there  are  seven  Mints 
(hotels-des-monnaies).  Prior  to  1837  there  were 
thirteen.  Our  example  has  led  a  party  in  France 
to  desire  the  establishment  of  one  Mint ;  and  they 
allege  that  the  coinage  of  the  provincial  Mints  is 

*  A  kilograQime,  we  may  remind  our  readers,  is  Slbs.  8oz. 
SdwtA.  2gn8.  troy. 
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not  equal  to  that  of  the  Patris  Mint  Unpractised 
eyes  detect  no  differences.  Some  other  trifling 
imperfections  in  the  coinage  have  induced  Messrs. 
Dumas  and  Colmont,  who  were  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  subject,  to  recommend  that  the 
whole  of  the  Mint  operations  shall  be  carried  on,  as 
in  England,  by  persons  under  the  control  of  the 
State.  To  this  M.  Chevalier  justly  replies,  that  to 
place  the  coinage  wholly  under  the  direction  of  the 
State  would  put  an  end  to  the  higgling  between 
the  coiners  and  the  bullion-merchants;  and  the 
consequence  would  be  that,  in  France  as  in  England, 
the  State  must  be  at  the  whole  expense  of  the 
coinage,  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  tax -payers, 
which  is  now  defrayed  by  the  bullion-merchant 
and  the  metallurgist,  to  their  mutual  satisfaction 
and  mutual  profit. 

M.  Chevalier,  too,  informs  us,  after  analysing  and 
describing  the  English  process,  in  which  the  Bank 
of  England  requires  the  certificate  of  the  royal 
assayer  before  it  will  receive  any  bullion  brought 
to  it,  which  costs  time  and  loses  interest,  from  the 
Bank,  taking  one  penny -halfpenny  on  every  ounce 
of  gold,  and  from  other  causes,  that  our  gratuitous 
mode  of  coining  costs  the  public  8  francs  52  cents 
per  kilogramme  of  gold,  in  lieu  of  the  6  francs 
which  it  costs  in  France.  We  need  not  transcribe 
any  of  the  statements  made  by  M.  Chevalier,  on  the 
authority  of  parliamentary  committees,  such  as  that 
our  Mint  is  otherwise  so  ill-managed  that  the  Sycee 
silver  belonging  to  the  Government  could  not  be 
assayed  in  London,  and  was  in  part  sent  to  Paris  to 
be  assayed ;  that^  taken  as  a  whole,  it  is  extremely 
costly  in  proportion  to  its  woric ;  so  that,  instead  of 
being  a  model  worthy  of  imitation,  it  is  under- 
going, though  not  before  it  was  required,  a  thorough 
revision.  The  French  system — distingiiished  from 
ours  by  the  coinage  being  conducted  by  individuals 
at  their  cost,  under  tlie  inspection  of  an  ofBcer  of 
State,  and  so  far  a  free  S3r8tem,  while  ours  is  carried 
on  wholly  by  the  Government,  at  the  cost  of  the 
public,  for  the  benefit  of  a  corporation  of  moneyers, 
the  Bank  of  England  being  supposed  not  to  derive 
any  profit  from  the  part  it  performs  in  the  trans- 
action— is  already  superior  to  ours.  It  is  a  part  of 
the  administration  of  France  in  which  the  princi- 
ple of  free  industry  has  been  more  carried  out 
than  in  the  corresponding  part  of  our  administra- 
tion ;  and  this  exception  to  the  usual  conduct  of  the 
two  nations  is  in  its  results  a  striking  testimony  to 
the  value  of  the  principle  generally  followed  here, 
and  generally  there  neglected,  or  openly  set  at 
defiance. 

We  content  ourselves  with  this  example  of 
what  M.  Chevalier  says  of  coinage  and  Mints,  but 
the  reader  in  search  of  information  on  those  and 
similar  topics  will  find  it  in  his  book.  We  pass 
to  the  other  subject  mentioned  in  our  title,  the 
more  generally  mteresting  topic,  the  quantity  of 
gold  and  silver  in  the  world.  The  recent  great 
importations  of  gold  from  California  have  made 
the  question  of  the  future  effects  on  prices  in 
Europe  of  continued  importations  of  present  im- 
portance. Though  M.  Chevalier  discusses  this 
question,  he  baa  no  more  informati<Hi  on  the  quan- 
tities of  bullion  obtained  from  California  than  is 


derived  from  the  American  and  our  own  journals, 
and  from  a  report  of  Mr.  Butler  King,  who,  being 
much  biassed  in  favour  of  California,  is  rather  to 
be  distrusted.  M.  Chevalier  concludes  that,  from 
what  we  know  of  Russia,  California,  and  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  it  is  not  impossible  to  obtain,  a  few 
years  hence,  a  regular  annual  supply  of  200,000 
or  even  300,000  kilogrammes  of  gold,  or  four 
times  as  much  as  at  present  He  admits  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  fall  in  the  value  of  gold  of  two-thirds; 
and  believes,  with  such  a  quantity  produced,  while 
the  quantity  in  use  is  less  than  3,000,000  kilo- 
grammes, that  no  long  period  will  be  required  to 
effect  that  reduction. 

The  fall  in  the  value  of  silver,  obtained  chiefly 
by  art  and  the  expense  of  mining,  and  of  which  we 
cannot  expect  any  great  quantity  easy  of  access 
to  be  discovered,  as  quantities  of  gold  have  been 
discovered,  will  necessarily  be  slower  than  that  of 
gold.  But  M.  Chevalier  believes  that  if  the 
quantity  of  gold  annually  obtained  should  reach 
600,000  kilogrammes,  it  will  not  be  sufl&cient  to 
reduce  gold  to  the  value  of  silver.  Some  light 
may  be  thrown  on  this  subject  by  considering  the 
following  tables.  M.  Chevalier  tells  us  that  the 
quantity  of  gold  and  silver  annually  brought  into 
the  general  market  at  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century,  was  as  follows : — 
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■ 

• 
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900,000 

199,776,000 

81,684,000 

The  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  annually  brought 
into  the  general  market  prior  to  1848  is  thus 
estimated : — 
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975,470  j  316,770,000  '  71^90    3i7,488/)00  i  4«4,388iO0O 


The  comparative  results  at  an  interval  of  forty 
years,  that  is,  just  prior  to  1810  and  1848,  are  as 
follows : — 
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AT  TlIE  COUMEKCEUKI«T  OF  THE  CESTIBY. 

Gold    .    .    23,700  kilDgrammes,  or  81,634,000  francs. 
Slrer  .    .  9(H),000        „  199,776,000      „ 


Total.    .  281,410,000 "francs. 

PRIOR  TO  1848. 

OoU    .    .   71»8601dlograimne9,  or  247.483,000  francs. 
Sarer  .    .  975,470  „  216,770,000     „ 


Total ,    .  464,253,000  francs. 
Euen  in  1848 182,843,000  franci.     - 

According  to  this  statement,  the  annual  increase 
of  the  precious  metals  between  1810  and  1848  was 
162343,000  francs,  or  64  J  per  cent. ;  but  during  the 
grettcr  part  of  that  period,  notwithstanding  the  won- 
<ierfnl  economy  in  the  use  of  coin  occasioned  by  the 
citendon  and  improvement  of  banking,  prices  of  all 
commodities  have  been  gradually  falling,  or  the 
value  of  the  precious  metals,  though  they,  too, 
bave  probably  been  obtained  by  improvements  in 
mining  tt  less  cost  of  production,  has  been  rising. 
The  fct,  which  is  equally  observed  of  com  and  of 
cJico,  is  a  remarkable  illustration  of  the  effect  of 
industry  and  skill  in  reducing  cost,  even  in  the 
present  condition  of  over-peopled  Europe.     If  that 
be  true  of  the  last  forty  years,  we  may  anticipate, 
now  that  the  disposition  of  mankind  is  generally 
inclined  to  peace,  and  that  the  recent  alteration 
towards  freedom   in  our  commercial    code    has 
given  a  great  impulse  to  productive  power  and 
^ill,  that  it  will  be  in  a  great  measure  true  here- 
after.    The  progress  of  society,  the  increase  of 
population,  the  rapid  improvement  in  knowledge 
*nd  ingenuity,  will  effect  a  continued  diminution 
of  cost  for  all  those  commodities  which  can  be  in- 
^^tdy  multiplied,  and  a  proportionate  increase 
ia  the  relative  value  of  the  precious  metals  to  all 
commodities.     The  discovery  of  immense  masses 
<^*gold  in  California,  instead  of  leading  to  a  great 
riac  in  prices,  has  probably  been  made  just  in  time 
to  prevent  a  great  and  a  continuous  fall,  which 
might  at  this  period  have  been  most  disastrous  to 
^  interest  of  producers  and  the  principles  of 
free-trade. 

The  fiict  will  be  illustrated  by  adverting  to  the 
▼hole  quantity  of  the  precious  metals  obtained 
from  America,  the  principal  source  of  our  supply, 
*nd  by  remembering  the  comparative  indestructi- 
Wity  of  the  metals.  Some  waste  from  their  gene- 
jwuae  aa  ornaments  and  coin  there  undoubtedly  is, 
wrt  the  amount  is  not  known.  It  has  been  vaguely 
estimated  at  one  per  cent  of  the  annual  produc- 
^  implying  the  destruction  of  the  whole  produce 
:^^  hundred  years.  Europe  obtain^  from 
America,  to  the  Ist  of  January,  1848, 122,000,000 
o  ogrammes,  or  about  289,000,000  lbs.  troy,  of 
^ver,  and  nearly  3,000,000  kilogrammes,  or 
;  .125,000  Iba.,  of  gold.  This  bullion  would  coin 
^thirty-seven  mUliards  of  franco  of  which  about 
werty-seven  would  be  silver  and  ten  gold ;  or, 
^  EoKlish  money,  1,200,162,488/.,  of  which 
^^^2,4881.  would  be  gold,  and  867,000,000/. 
^-  The  following  table  shows  the  total  pro- 
•^  of  the  silver  and  gold  mines  of  America  till 
^discovery  of  California:— 
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We  have  a  right  to  assume  that  the  bulk  of  this 
immense  mass  of  the  precious  metals  continues  in 
existence.  They  are  so  nearly  indestructible  that 
it  is  probable  some  of  the  ornaments  of  the  Incas 
and  of  the  temples  of  the  Aztecs  may  still  circulate 
in  the  coins,  or  be  in  use  in  the  spoons  or  watch- 
cases,  of  Europe,  connecting,  by  a  mysterious  affinity 
— as  we  are  connected  by  our  alphabet  with  Egypt 
and  Assyria — the  labours  of  those  early  inhabi- 
tants of  America  with  our  present  tasks  and  enjoy- 
ments. To  the  whole  bulk  of  the  precious  metals 
the  annual  importations  to  1848  bear  a  proportion 
of  1-126  silver,  or  1-41  of  gold.  Considering  the 
very  rapid  progress  of  population,  both  in  the  old 
world  and. in  the  new,  and  the  still  more  rapid 
increase  of  wealth — there  being  few  or  none  of 
the  great  countries  of  the  world  in  which  the 
people  do  not  increase  faster  than  silver,  while  in 
several,  as  England,  her  colonies,  and  the  United 
States,  they  increase  faster  than  gold — ^we  conclude 
that  there  is  no  probability  of  there  being  a  redun- 
dancy of  the  precious  metals  on  the  whole,  or  any 
great  rise  in  prices.  It  is  seen,  however,  by  in- 
specting the  tables,  that  the  increase  of  silver 
annually  brought  into  the  general  market  between 
the  beginning  of  the  century  and  1848  was  little 
more  than  six  per  cent.,  or  the  difference  between 
900,000  and  976,470  kilogrammes,  while  the  in- 
crease of  gold  was  more  than  trebled.  It  had 
increased  at  the  rate  of  203  per  cent.,  the  difference 
between  23,700  and  71,860  kilogrammes.  That 
was  before  the  discovery  of  the  Califomian  mines, 
which  will  probably  increase  the  quantity  at  least 
one-third  more,  while  there  is  no  probability  of 
there  bojng  any  similar  increase  in  the  quantity 
of  silver.  Hence  arises  a  very  important  con- 
sideration for  those  States  which,  in  spite  of  expe- 
rience, persist  in  one  standard  of  value,  and  make 
that  standard  gold.  From  the  greater  rapidity 
with  which  gold  has  increased  than  silver  since  the 
mines  in  Russia  were  worked,  and  the  still  grenter 
rapidity  with  which  it  has  increased  since  Cali- 
fornia was  explored,  there  is  room  for  apprehension 
that  the  gold  standard  may  be  debased  in  relation 
to  silver.  The  foreseeing  Governments  of  Holland 
and  Belgium  have  on  this  account  returned  to 
a  silver  standard;  but  the  appropriate  remedy 
is  obviously  a  return  to  the  practice  of  mer- 
chants, the  originators  of  money,  who  always  use 
that  metal  for  payments  which  is  most  to  their 
advantage.  Following  their  practice  and  principle, 
Government  will  obviate  all  danger  from  a  fall  in 
I  the  value  of  gold  by  abstaining  from  enforcing  the 
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use  of  one  standard,  and  permitting  tlie  use  of  two 
or  even  more  standards  or  measures  of  value,  as  the 
people  find  convenient. 

Another  consideration  of  great  importance  sag- 
gested  by  M.  Chevalier  is,  the  superior  value  of  the 
products  of  other  species  of  industry.  In  fact,  many 
of  them  being  the  necessaries  of  life,  may  attain 
any  conceivable  value  under  circumstances  of  great 
scarcity,  in  relation  to  the  precious  metals.  However 
dazzling  the  large  sum  404,000,000  francs  may 
be,  as  the  annual  supply  of  the  precious  metals,  or 
.  the  still  larger  sum  of  thirty -seven  milliards  as  the 
total  quantity  in  the  world,  both  sink  into  insigni- 
ficance in  comparison  to  the  wealth  annually  created 
by  agricultural  labour,  by  the  labour  in  collieries, 
and  mines,  and  in  factories.  As  a  much  greater 
number  of  persons  are  employed  on  them  than 
in  mining  for  the  precious  metals,  and  as  much 
greater  skill  is  displayed  in  them,  so  their  pro- 
ducts are  infinitely  more  valuable.  They  go  on 
increasing  from  year  to  year ;  and  some  of  them 
are  supposed  to  become  dearer  and  dearer,  or  to 
require  more  and  more  labour  to  produce  them,  as 
society  advances.  They,  indeed,  are  generally 
consumed  pretty  nearly  as  fast  as  they  are  pro- 
duced; but  this  continued  production  of  things 
greater  in  value  than  the  precious  metals,  some  of 
which  rise  in  value,  increases  the  doubt  whether 
the  production  of  the  precious  metals,  on  the  whole, 
will  keep  pace  >vith  it,  while  it  seems  certain  that 
the  production  of  them  will  not  long  be  in  excess, 
and  that  we  shall  not  have  any  great,  continued, 
and  alanning  general  i*ise  in  prices. 

The  precious  metals  are  much  used  for  other 
purposes  than  coins,  but  in  what  proportion  they 
are  so  used  is  difficult  to  ascertain.  It  has  been 
variously  estimated  at  from  one-eighth  to  one- 
fourth  of  the  annual  produce;  but  whatever  it 
may  be,  the  quantity  required  increases  with  the 
progre^  in  civilisation,  population,  and  luxury, 
and  diminishes  the  proportion  of  the  precious 
metals  to  be  applied  as  coins.  It  is  also  to  be 
observed  that,  great  as  is  the  value  or  use  of  the 
precious  metals  as  ooins,  that  is,  as  it  were,  but  a 
secondary  use,  and  it  is  because  they  have  an  in- 
trinsic or  original  value  that  they  are  used  as  coins. 
Now  this  primary  or  original  use  increasing  as 
other  wealth  increases,  creates  an  additional  demand 
for  gold  and  silver,  independent  of  their  use  as 
coins,  and  will,  most  probably,  be  ample  to  prevent 
ihoi  great  fall  in  their  value  which  is,  perhaps, 
inconsiderately  dreaded. 

A  more  important  doctrine  may  be  inferred 
from  such  events  as  discoveries  of  new  gold  mines, 
than  consequent  changes  in  relative  values,  the  goal 
of  the  economist's  reasoning.  It  is  very  well 
known  that  alterations  in  price  have  a  great  influ- 
ence in  determining  production.  When  the  price 
of  wheat,  or  iron,  or  cotton  cloth  rises,  more  of  the 
article  is  sure  to  be  produced  with  all  convenient 
tspeed.  Thus,  the  discovery  of  fresh  supplies  of 
the  precious  metals,  raising  the  price  of  one  article 
after  another,  in  the  succession,  probably,  of  their 
utility  or  necessity,  beginning  with  food,  leads  to 
an  increased  production  of  useful  commodities.  In 
turn,  ihey  nourish  more  people ;  more  commodities 


are  raised,  more  of  the  precious  metals  is  required 
to  circulate  them;  the  precious  metals  rise  in 
value,  and  then  comes  the  providential  discovery 
of  America,  or  of  the  gold  in  the  Ural  mountains, 
or  of  the  diggings  in  California,  to  renew  the  cycle, 
g^ve  a  fresh  stimulus  to  production,  and  provi<ie 
for  a  further  increase  of  mankind.  Now  gold  is 
scarce,  and  now  com  is  scarce  :  neither  scarcity  is 
foreseen  nor  provided  for  by  man,  and  the  means 
of  remedying  it,  when  discovered,  apjiear  to  him 
to  be  altogether  fortuitous.  But  the  cycle  we  have 
briefly  explained  teaches  that  these  phenomeaa,  if 
the  stated  periods  in  which  they  occur  be  not  yet 
discovered,  are  determined  by  positive  and  regular 
laws ;  and  some  of  those  who  cannot  see  the  hand 
of  the  Divinity  influencing  the  every-day  actions  of 
man  may  see  it  in  the  progress  of  society,  thus 
closely  connected  with  the  annual  variations  of  the 
seasons,  and  >nth  the  revealed  deposits  of  gold 
placed  in  some  of  the  earliest  geological  forma- 
tions. Such  a  doctrine,  which  may  bo  clearly 
deduced  from  alternations  of  price,  connects  politi- 
cal economy,  when  carried  to  its  proper  end,  with 
the  highest  theology. 

We  have  not  learned  that  from  M.  Chevalicr':^ 
book ;  but  it  is  not  deficient  in  curious  deductions 
and  anecdotes,  and  with  one  of  each  we  will  con- 
clude. Considering  the  many  passions  that  have 
been  at  all  times  grouped  aroiind  money,  we  learn 
with  astonishment  the  small  space  the  precious 
metals  in  use  occupy.  We  hear  of  mountains  of 
gold  and  silver;  will  the  [reader,  then,  believe, 
on  M.  Chevalier's  authority,  that  all  the  silver 
ever  obtained  from  the  mines  of  America  would 
form  a  volume  of  only  11,657  cubic  metres,**  and 
that  all  the  gold,  if  smelted  into  one  mass,  would 
fill  151  cubic  metres?  The  silver,  in  the  form  of 
a  sphere,  placed  by  tlie  side  of  the  column  of  the 
Place  Vendome,  woidd  rise  only  to  two-thirds  of 
its  height ;  it  would  have  a  radius  of  fourteen 
metres.  All  the  gold  described  in  such  fabulous 
abundance,  the  ransom  of  Atahualpa  alone  having 
sufficed,  it  was  said,  to  fill  a  church,  might  be  stowed 
in  a  moderately-sized  room.  An  apartment  eight 
metres  long,  eight  broad,  and  fi\o  high,  contains 
320  cubic  metres,  or  twice  the  volume  of  all 
the  gold  extracted  from  the  mines  of  America, 
We  have  not  verified  the  statement  we  have  tran- 
scribed, and  state  it  on  the  authority  of  M.  Che- 
valier. Trusting  in  him,  too,  we  place  the  follow- 
ing anecdote  before  our  readers : — 

"  M.  MolUeo,  who  was  Finance  Minister  under  Bonij 
parte,  and  wrote  'Memoirs  d'un  Ministre  du  Trewr,^ 
informs  vs  that  liia  predecessor,  M.  Barb^  Marboisy  ^ 
allowed  himself  to  be  circumvented  by  an  association 
financiers,  at  the  bead  of  which  was  M.  Oa\Tard.    Th« 
faiseurg  de  service^  as  they  were  oflficially  called,  bad  obUine 
from  the  Treasury  a  fum  of  141,800,000f.,    giving  « 
security  the  precious  metals  belonging  to  Spain  in  Aroericj 
where  she  had  some,  but  much  less  than  was  pretende 
M.  MoUien  made  it  his  business  to  get  back  this  sin 
By  a  treaty  with  Spain  it  was  agreed  that  she  should  p« 
60,000,000f.  on  account  of  the  faiseurs  de  service;  aM 
three-fifths  of  these  60,000,000f.  were  to  be  obtained  froj- 
Mexico.    At  that  time,  1806-7,  the  precious  metals  coul 
not  be  sent  from  the  ports  of  Mexico  without  encounte' 

*  A  metre  is  one  yard,  three  inchen,  and  nearly  four-tcnlbs 
an  inch  j  or  30*37100  inches. 


money:  the  gold  \nd  silver  in  the  world. 
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iof  the  risk  of  becoming  a  prize  to  a  British  man-of^*war. 
But  the  English  were  a«  desirous  of  gfetting  buUtoa  as 
Napoleon  was  of  reeoveriog  his  money.  A  negotiation 
wa»  ftcrordiogly  entered  into  by  the  intennediation  of  a 
Dntch  Louse;  and,  then,  in  the  midst  of  a  war,  in  which 
Spain  was  the  ally  of  FVance,  what  w«8  nerer  before  seen 
in  peace,  an  English  frigate  in  tli«  harbour  of  Vera  Crua 
peccired  on  board  a  cargo  of  dollars  on  account  of  the 


French  Trcasurj-.  The  Mexican  silver  completed  an  opera- 
tion already  begun  ;  Napoleon  obtained  36,000,000f.y  and 
England  a  supply  of  bullion.*' 

The  reader  will  find  in  M.  Chevalier's   book 

some  things  more  amusing  than  dry  discussions 

about  money,  though,  as  that  is  the  subject  of  his 

I  work,  it  abounds  also  witb  them. 


THE    QUAKER    IN    HARNESS. 


Masy  good  people  wiio  admire  the  demure  and 
peoce-loving  sect  self-styled  "  the  Society  of 
Friends,"  and  by  the  profiuie  "Quakers,"  seem  not 
to  be  a^rare  that  at  the  period  of  their  rise  they 
were  distinguished  by  anything  but  mildness  and 
tkconim,  or  that  many  of  them  were,  in  fact,  so 
bellieose  that  quiet  folk  went  in  bodily  fear  of 
tiiem.  Few  sects  have,  in  reality,  risen  with  such 
a  determination  to  go  the  "whole  hog"  in  the 
tssanlt  of  spiritual  wickedness  as  that  which  is  now 
supposed  to  be  the  very  type  of  gentleness  and 
propriety. 

There  is  good  reason  for  believing  that>  in  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  other  fanatics, 
besides  the  followers  of  George  Fox,  were  indis- 
criminately designated  by  the  name  of  Qiuiker,  but 
it  cannot  be  supposed  that  it  was  always  misapplied. 
These  people,  according  to  the  testimony  of  their 
own  chroniclers,  wore  wont  to  enter  the  "  steeple- 
bouses,"  as  they  called  the  churches,  and  rail  in 
round  terms  at  the  priest  before  he  left  the  pulpit, 
in  some  intances  before  he  had  ended  his  discourse. 
Anthony   Hutchins,  a  tanner,  was  one  of  these. 
Bein^  summoned  before  the  magistrates,  at  Chester, 
he  told  them,  that  "all  the  priests  in   England 
which  preach  for  hire,  and  divine  for  money,  were 
sorcerers,  for  thereby  the  woys  of  the  Lord  came 
to  be  perverted."  They  assailed  the  parsons  within 
and  without  doors.     One  John  Martin  "  met  the 
pnest  of  Kirkbride  in  the  fields,  and  testified  that 
be  was  an  hireling."     These  are  uistances  suffi- 
cient (though  a  hundred  might  be  quoted  from 
Aeir  own  historians)  to  show  that  Quakerism  in 
its  infancy  was  anything  but  passive;  but  many 
amilar  scenes  are  on  record.      This  is  not  all, 
kowever ;  we  have  proofs  to  lay  before  the  reader 
that  they  did  not  hesitate  to  use  the  camol  weapon, 
aad  that  some  of  them  bore  arms  in  the  service 
o(ihe  Parliament     The  renowned  William  Penn, 
whose  character  has  so  recently  been  assailed  and 
defended,  was  not  altogether  a  lamb-like  personage, 
thongh  his  character  assimilates  more  closely  to 
that  of  the  modem  Quaker;  but  the  accusation 
which  has  been  brought  against  him  by  a  popular 
writer  seems  to  us,  in  its  verj'  nature,  unfounded. 
Pcnn  was  too  impulsive  a  creature  to  liave  stooped 
BO  low  as  to  pander  to  the  evil  passions  of  any  man. 
In  fiact,  the  diaractcr  of  the  sect,  at  the  time  of  its 
tiie,  was  altogether  impulsive ;  and  while  it  led 
some  to  follow  in  the  train  of  Naylor,  and  hold  j 
with  the  blasphemouis  crew  who  paid  that  wretched 


fanatic  divine  honours,  it  evidently  prompted  some 
of  them  to  gird  themselves,  and  cry,  '*  The  sword 
of  the  Lord  and  of  Gideon."  *  One  of  the  latter 
order  was  Captain  Siddall,  whose  letters  are  now 
bafore  us,  and  from  which  we  make  a  few  selections. 
They  are  all  addressed  to  Captain  Adam  Baynes ; 
and  while  they  exhibit  the  peculiar  character  of 
the  writer,  they  afford  us  occasional  glimpses  of 
life  and  manners  in  England  during  the  Protec- 
torate. The  following  letter  from  the  sister  of 
Baynes  is  without  date.  It  not  only  displays  the 
belligerent  spirit  of  the  Quakers,  but  also  shows 
the  state  of  the  north  of  England  at  this  period : — 

MISTRESS   DAWSON   TO   CAPT.  ADAM   BAYNES. 

"  Dearest  Brother, — I  could  not  forbear  any 
longer  from  giving  you  an  account  of  our  safe 
arrival  at  York,  on  Thursday  night,  with  our 
horses,  which  took  us  very  well  to  our  journey's 
end.  We  did  not  meet  with  any  that  did  question 
us  in  the  least,  who  we  was,  or  whither  we  was 
going ;  but  now  they  look  as  if  it  were  very  dan- 
gerous travelling,  for  fear  of  being  killed,  or  at 
least  taken.  They  eay  there  is  nine  men  dead, 
three  of  them  were  found  at  Clefton,  and  the  rest 
not  far  from  York ;  but  as  yet  it  is  not  known  how 
they  was  killed.  Tliis  day  there  was  a  great 
many  Quakers  got  together,  and  went  to  Sir  Thomas 
Slingbe*8,  and  said  they  was  come  to  execute  ven- 
geance upon  him,  for  God  had  sent  them.  If  he 
had  been  at  home  they  did  intend  to  have  killed 
him.  Thus  they  go  up  and  down  the  country,  so 
that  few  dare  travel  for  them.  We  desire  to  know 
what  you  think  Avill  be  the  best  to  do  with  Prank 
and  the  hoi-se  about  their  coming  up ;  my  brother 
thinks  it  is  safer  being  here  than  travelling  as  yet, 
so  he  does  intend  to  stay  till  he  have  further  orders 
from  you.  I  desire  you  will  do  me  the  favour  as 
remember  me,  and  love  to  my  dear  sister  and  the 
pretty  babes,  with  the  same  to  yourself.  Dear 
Brother,  I  must  subscribe  myself  what  I  was  always 
and  ever  sliall  be,  your  most  obliged  sister  and 
servant  to  command  whilst  she  has  breath, 

"M.  Dawson." 

The  next  is  a  letter  from  Captain  Siddall.     Tho 


*  It  is  quite  clcnr  that  the  pood  people  of  England  in  the  day* 
of  the  ••  Common wi-alth"  knew  not  what  to  make  of  the  new 
tcct.  In  a  proclamation  ajsainst  them,  issued  bv  the  m.ij^istrntcs 
of  Bristol,  dated  1G54,  Jan.  25,  they  are  said  to  be  supposed 
Franciscans  from  Rome !  A  pretty  pood  proof  that  these  Archoos 
were  sorely  perplexed  to  discorer  the  meaning  of  the  Quaker 
doings  at  this  time. 
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writer's  mother  is  a  sufferer  by  the  recent  wars, 
aiui  intreats  the  authorities  to  afford  her  compen- 
sation. Pay  for  the  Roundhead  troops  is  doled 
out  sparingly.  Rumours  supply  the  place  of 
authentic  news.  The  Oaptain  is  an  admirer  of 
John  Lilbume,  about  whom  he  inquires.  In  the 
next,  "kingdom"  is  equivocal — it  may  be  that  of 
Heaven. 

CAPT.  WILLUM  SIDDALL  TO  CAPT.  ADAM  BAYNES. 

"Sir, — I  being  importuned  by  my  mother 
Siddall  to  acquaint  you  that  she  must  be  necessi- 
tated to  petition  the  parliament  for  her  great  loss 
formerly  sustained  at  the  beginning  of  this  war 
by  our  forces  for  their  safety,  if  you  could  advise  her 
for  the  best  way,  or  if  you  coidd  procure  a  friend 
that  could  do  her  any  good  to  that  purpose,  she 
would  well  reward  them.  She  would  give  a  friend 
60*^  or  80^  of  the  money  that  could  so  follow  it 
as  to  get  her  business  to  some  good  end,  that  she 
might  have  some  money  in  her  necessity  for  her 
children ;  and.  Sir,  I  would  gladly  you  or  I  could 
get  something  done  in  that  my  mother  might  not 
trouble  the  general  or  Major-General  about  it,  for 
she  is  resolved  if  it  cannot  be  done  without  her  to 
come  to  the  General  himself,  for  he  promised  her 
divers  times  he  would  do  her  every  good  in  it. 
Sir,  I  hope,  ere  this  come  to  your  hands,  you  will 
know  what  is  the  best  to.  be  done  on  Alderman 
Dickinson's  account,  and  if  there  be  any  possibility 
that  we  shall  get  anything  by  these  warrants.  I 
desire  you,  also,  that  what  clipt  money  you  cannot 
possibly  pass  may  be  returned  with  the  first,  that 
every  one  may  have  their  share.  I  desire  you  to 
let  me  know  if  my  Colonel  have  received  another 
assignment  since  14  days  in  Derbyshire  and  28  in 
Lancashire.  .  .  .  Sir,  I  desire  you  to  acquaint 
me  by  a  line  or  two  whether  you  think  we 
shall  [have]  a  new  representative  ere  this  parlia- 
ment's made  up  by  new  electing ;  we  hear  a  rumour 
of  some  thing,  but  know  not  the  certainty  of 
anything,  the  parliament  is  so  slow  in  any 
good  for  the  Kingdom.  How  lives  John  Lilburne 
now,  and  what  does  he  anything  for  the  Common- 
wealth or  is  he  silent?  You  forgot  as  yet  to  send 
me  a  book  of  news,  and  we  desire  to  hear  how 
affairs  go.  Surely  the  Lord  will  ariee  and  let 
some  be  ashamed  of  their  underhand  dealing. 
My  wife  remembers  her  kindly  to  you.  We  shall 
be  here  until  I  have  given  my  account.  I  desii'e 
you  to  direct  your  next  to  Mr.  Morly  at  Tadcaster, 
and  to  give  me  a  line  of  every  one  of  these  parti- 
culars, and  so  I  remain, 
''Your  assured  affectionate  friend  to  serve  you, 

**WiLL.  Siddall. 

"  Tadcaster,  22  Jan,  (49.)'* 

Subsequent  epistles  are  filled  with  the  old  sub- 
ject, the  perpetual  clamour  for  the  soldiers'  pay. 
The  following  alludes  to  the  more  important 
events  of  the  time,  the  confiscation  of  the  royal 
property  and  the  "declared  King,"  Charles  the 
Second. 

captain   siddall  to   captain  ADAM   BAYITES. 

"  Bib, — ^Yours  I  received  at  Durham,  whereby  I 
perceive  you  have  not  received  all  my  money 


yet,  and  like^^ise  that  you  ffial*  you  cannot  get 
time  to  write,  by  reason  of  your  much  business 
about  the  King's  lands,  for  which  I  am  sorry. 
Truly,  cousin,  I  request  you  to  remind  me  with  a 
line  sometimes,  and  I  shall  trouble  you  aa  little  as 
I  can  when  I  have  received  my  money.  I  am 
now  come  into  Yorkshire,  and  shall  do  what  I  ea& 
for  Coll.  Rokeby.  I  marvel  very  much  that  Mr. 
Dunton  has  not  paid  all  his  money,  but  I  hope  Mr. 
Weekes  vrill  take  care  in  which  1  have  sent  this 
inclosed  for  that  purpose.  I  give  you  many 
thanks  for  your  good  news,  which  was  very 
seasonable  to  us,  and  now  in  that  time  when  there 
is  so  much  polity  and  underhand  dealing  between 
the  Scotch  and  their  declared  King,  which  the  Lord 
will  lay  in  the  dust  Coll.  Rokeby  was  not  at  York 
yestenlay,  and  therefore  I  could  do  nothing,  but 
shall  as  shortly  as  he  comes  to  York  do  what  I 
can  with  him,  to  save  the  Major-General  trouble. 
I  desire  you  to  give  me  a  line  whether  my 
CoUonel  has  received  another  Assignation  since  the 
14  days  in  Suffolk,  and  if  anything  be  done  in 
Alderman  Dickinson's  account  Also,  I  desire  a 
line,  whether  you  have  received  any  more  of  my 
money,  either  of  Mr.  Dunton,  Mr.  Ball,  or  my 
brother.  My  brother  Hodgson  is  very  ill  again, 
and  grown  to  a  bad  ague.  I  desire  you  direct 
your  letter  to  Mr.  Morly  of  Tadcaater.  My  wife 
remembers  her  very  kindly  to  you,  and  so  I 
remain 

"  Your  very  loving  friend  to  serve  you, 

"Will.  Siddall. 

"  Tadcaster,  9tA  March,  1649." 

In  a  letter  three  months  later,  the  writer  renew* 
his  importunity  on  behalf  of  his  mother.  He  here 
addresses  Baynes  as  his  cousin,  alludes  to  the 
Levellers  of  this  period,  and  concludes  by  ex- 
pressing his  opinion  that  the  Devil  has  sown 
sedition  among  the  saints. 

CAPT.  WILLIAM  SIDDALL  TO  CAPT.  ADAM  BAYNES. 

"  Cousin  Baynbs, — My  loves  salute  you.  I  must 
confess  that  I  have  been  very  negligent,  as  not  to 
write  to  you  one  word  since  you  solicited  for 
us  with  oUiers ;  but  my  far  remoteness  in  Lanca- 
shire, and  my  much  trouble  for  monies  for  my 
companyjwas  the  cause  of  my  silence  so  long ;  but 
now  I  hope  I  shall  have  opportunity  to  present 
you  with  a  line.  Cousin,  I  see  in  a  letter  from 
you  to  the  Judge  Advocate,  wherein  you  desire 
Darbyshire  bill,  for  they  have  given  account,  and 
you  will  procure  a  new  warrant  for  us.  Sweet 
cousin,  I  shall  either  send  you  it  by  the  next  or 
procure  it  you,  for  Major  Cotterell  Iwid  it,  and  he 
being  so  far  remote  I  could  not  send  you  it  by  this 
post.  .  .  .  Loving  cousin,  I  have  a  suit  to  y^n 
concerning  myself,  which  I  desire  your  advice 
in  presenting  a  petition  for  my  own  mother  and 
myself,  of  the  great  loss  you  know  we  had  at 
Tadcaster  by  fire,  for  the  good  of  our  Army,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  wars.  When  would  be  the  bert 
time?  and  if  you  have  a  good  friend,  or  could 
procure  me  one,  that  would  follow  it  to  the  purpoee, 
I  would  bring  him  all  things  te  London.  .  •  • 
When  you  see  Mr.  Ohirke  give  him  my  thaai* 
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for  his  good  advic«  to  me  to  stay  a  while  longer, 
imdl  Ireland  afiBurs  were  over,  and  to  wait  an  op- 
portunity and  make  some  good  friends.  And 
now,  coosin,  I  shall  give  you  a  line  or  two  of  my 
Lieutenant,  of  that  g^reat  report  of  him,  with  others, 
for  leaving  and  betraying  the  Castle  of  Lancaster. 
Truly,  cousin,  I  am  persuaded  he  was  clear  of 
either  of  them,  as  I  hope  time  will  bring  forth ;  for 
as  he  ffi  a  godly  honest  man,  he  professed  he  had 
AO  hand  nor  knew  any  such  thing ;  but  if  the 
leviUers'  design  had  gone  forward  he  would  have 
kid  down  \\ns  life]  ere  he  would  [have]  betrayed  his 
tnst  But  his  fidelity  and  care  m  his  duty  caused 
the  malice  of  Morrice  and  the  Government  to  join 
witii  odier  vricked  men,  to  take  the  lives  and  good 
names  of  godly  men  away.  But  the  Lord's  good- 
seas  and  mercy  will  never  fail  his  saints.  They 
charged  4  of  the  honest  godly  men  of  the  Grover- 
doi'b  Oompany  and  mine  with  the  fact,  and  after 
they  were  prisoners  I  think  if  they  had  stayed  at 
Laocaster  they  v^ould  have  murdered  and  not 
hsre  tried  them,  their  rage  and  cruelty  was  so 
great;  and  one  of  them  they  pitifully  wounded, 
with  his  wife  and  daughter;  but  the  Major- 
G^eral's  goodness  removed  them  into  Yorkshire, 
50  that  as  yet  they  are  in  safety,  but  he  which  was 
womided.  Deare  cousin,  I  desire  the  righteous 
God  to  stay  na  upon  himself,  and  to  keep  our 
hearts  close  to  himself.  I  am  sure  the  Devil  hath 
sown  sedition  and  strife  among  the  saints;  so 
hoping  your  love  herein,  I  remain 

"  Your  very  loving  cousin  and  friend, 

"Will.  Siddall. 

"r«fc«^r,  23  June,  1649." 

The  next  letter  is  a  good  sample  of  Puritan  cant 
of  the  period.  The  writer  seems  to  have  received 
a  new  light  while  superintending  the  levying  of 
the  assessments  in  Suffolk,  and  expoundeth  texts 
while  he  hath  a  shrewd  eye  to  the  unrighteous 
mammon. 

CAPT.  WM.  SIDDALL  TO  CAPT.  ADAM  BAYNE6. 

"  Sa., — ^I  have  now  got  a  promise  of  my  money 
aod  th^'have  appointed  a  general  meeting  the 
27Ui  oPHhb    month,   and  what  way  the    major 
party  vote  it  must  be  carried.    They  intend  to  have 
all  their  deeds  and  evidences  there ;  seeing  neither 
the  Parliament  nor  the  Committee  for  the  Army 
will  right  them,  they  intend  to  make  an  agreement, 
and  lawyers  to  be  both  sides  for  tiie  preventing  in- 
eonvenieacea  for  the  future.    Sr.,  I  desire  you  to 
let  me  miderstand  a  word  from  you  of  the  affairs 
of  Oxford,  and  if  that  were  not  the  Oavaliers*  plot, 
fiw  we  have  nothing  here  but  what  by  the  pam- 
^lete,aad  some  report  one  way  and  some  another. 
We  hear  also  of  some  jH'etences  of  an  accord 
hetween  the  Parliament  Army  and  the  moderate 
part>  to  compose  all  dififereuces,  and  for  that  pur- 
pose tkeyhave  given  the  4  prisoners  some  liberty, 
I  desire  yon,  good  cousin,  to  let  me  understand 
from  yon  what  is  done,  or  your  mind  a  little  in  these 
Aiigs.  &r.,  I  desire  you  to  send  me  this  enclosed  by 
Yorinhire  poet  for  my  wife.    Your  Qr.  Master  is 
^<tte  to  me  with  a  party  of  8  men  about  the 
■oiey,  aad  for  Norfolk :  we  are  going  to  Norwich 
^  lee  what  c^a  be  done  in  the  busineBs :  you  shall 


hear  further  when  we  return.  I  hope  we  shall 
bring  them  in  time  to  pay  us  our  money  if  we  stay 
a  little  longer,  for  he  will  be  rough  and  blunt 
with  them.  Sr.,  if  the  Lord  would  be  pleased  to 
compose  these  differences  it  would  be  a  great  out- 
ward happiness  for  us;  but  however,  this  I  am 
sure  of,  tJiat  the  saints  shall  be  great  gainers,  if  we 
have  any  more  differences  and  combustions  in  the 
kingdom:  they  shall  have  gold  for  dross:  they 
shall  have  the  spirit  for  flesh :  the  loss  of  their  car- 
nality shall  be  possession  of  heavenly  divine  loves 
in  glory.  And  this  is  the  true  gain  :  for  the  Lord 
to  destroy  all  fleshly  appearances,  forms,  and  to 
give  his  pure  spirit  of  truth  to  lead  us  in  the  way 
of  peace  and  love  :  for  I  see  something  of  the  Lord, 
that  he  isa-looking  for  his  people :  he  is  consuming 
that  which  is  contrary  to  Himself,  and  bringing 
spirits  into  the  right  original — Himself,  as  wad 
shawdowed  out  in  that  dark  scripture,  the  woman 
taken  from  the  man  holding  saints  flowing  from 
Christ.  As  the  Apostle  saith,  Eph. :  v.,  32.  This  is 
a  great  mistery,  but  I  speak  concerning  ChrLjt  and 
the  Church.  This  mistery  is  little  opened  to  us  as 
yet :  but  this  I  have  since  my  union  with  Christ : 
I  act  from  and  live  in  him  in  that  measure  of  these 
dark  appearances  he  hath  revealed  to  me,  but  he  is  ' 
drawing  me  further,  and  that  I  shall  grow  in  the 
spiritual  vine  when  he  hath  taken  the  veil  from 
my  eye,  and  I  return  to  God,  who  is  all  spiritual. 
Sr.,  I  desire  you  to  send  me  word  whether  my 
Colonel  or  you  have  received  the  month's  pjjy  in 
London,  and  if  you  have  got  him  another  assign- 
ment, and  upon  what  county.  I  pray  you  to 
direct  your  letter  you  send  me  to  Ipswich  post :  ho 
lies  at  the  Cross  Keys  in  Gratious-street :  he  comes 
again  to  Ipswich  of  the  Thursday  evening  about 
5  o'clock.  I  give  you  many  thanks  for  your 
kind  respects  to  me  at  London,  and  so  I  remain 
Yor.  dear,  affectionate  friend,  waiting  for  more  of 
the  spirit  of  truth, 

**  Will.  Siddall. 

** Ipswich,  this  18  Sepe.,l6i9.'' 

Siddall,  in  his  next  epistle,  shows  that  the  people 
of  Suffolk  did  ^lot  take  his  visit  kindly,  and  that 
he  has  some  difficulty  in  wringing  from  them  an 
order  for  assessment. 

CAPT.   siddall  to  CAPT.   ADAH   BATNES. 

"  Sr. — Yours  I  have  received,  whereby  I  perceive 
that  you  have  received  some  of  our  last  month's 
pay  upon  London.  Sr.,  I  shall  now  give  you  s»  mo 
relation  of  the  tedious  long  business  of  Suffolk. 
I  have  now,  with  much  ado,  got  an  engagement,, 
and  I  saw  the  warrant  sent  out  before  I  came 
away  ;  but  before  I  got  this  I  had  much  ado  for  a 
general  meeting ;  and  when  they  met  they  could 
not  accord.  But  I  was  glad  to  be  plain  with  them, 
and  told  them  I  was  resolved  to  keep  them  there 
in  the  chamber  until  they  made  an  order  for  assess- 
ing of  my  money,  which  at  length  they  did ;  but 
I  was  forced  to  stay  14  days,  until  the  auditors 
had  found  where  the  money  was  due,  by  being 
short  assessed.  I  doubt  your  Quarter-Mabter  will 
have  the  same  trouble  in  Norfolk.  But,  sir,  such 
doings  I  never  saw  before  for  cosening  the  State 
as  in  Suffolk  1    I  put  your  Qr.-Maater  upon  a  chief 
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collector  for  his  bill,  254"-,  and  100"-  he  received, 
bxit  the  rest  he  ran  away  with  all,  and  had  made 
over  his  estate;  but  we  found  it  out,  and  have 
leased  of  it  for  the  public.  And  I  had  another  in 
hand  at  Bury,  which  the  Commissioners  could  not 
bring  to  account ;  but  he  alleges  he  was  robbed  of 
2  or  300^  of  the  State's  money,  which  he  acknow- 
ledged to  me  he  was  not  And  after  I  shewed 
him  my  authority,  he  got  him  out  of  the  way  to 
London,  and  sent  me  2  lines ;  and  Mr.  Wcekcs 
and  myself  sent  him  a  bone  to  pick  before  he  would 
be  admitted  to  the  Committee  ....  so  that  we 
know  not  but  he  may  have  500^-  as  yet  in  his 
hands.  Besides  the  Qr.-Master's  bill,  I  found  i>00*^- 
in  Collectors*  hands,  and  yet  know  not  what  that 
knave  that  came  to  London  hath.  .  .  .  Sir,  you  were 
speaking  to  me  when  I  was  last  with  you  of  some 
pay  we  were  to  have  out  of  some  malignants' 
-estates,  as  my  Lord  Buckingham's,  and  others, 
which  were  slain  last  year.  I  desire  you  let  me 
know  by  a  line  what  is  done  in  it  .  .  . 
"  Your  real  assured  friend, 

"  Will.  Siddall. 

*'Smeaton,  \7th  Oeteb,  1649." 

In  the  next  Siddall  hath  an  eye  to  the  seques- 
Iratod  estate  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 

CAPTAIN   SmDALL   TO   CAPTAIN  ADAM   BAYKES. 

"  Sir, — I  have  received  yours,  and  am  sorry  that 
Alderman  Dickinson's  account  will  not  pass,  that 
we  are  necessitated  to  put  you  to  trouble  and  our- 
selves, and  know  not  any  end  of  the  changings  and 
alterations  of  some  men..  I  desire  your  advice  what 
is  best  to  be  done  in  the  business.  I  have  s)x>kcn 
with  Collo.  Rokebye  about  my  Lord  Buckingham's 
estate,  and  he  certifies  me  that  they  are  put  off  i'or  the 
present,  and  have  received  no  moneys  as  yet  Sir, 
I  being  very  importunate  with  Mr.  Clapston  for 
the  warrants  you  formerly  mentioned,  I  found  one 
of  them,  which  is  for  370**-,  but  he  is  not  willing 
4o  let  us  have  it,  but  alleges  it  belongs  to  the  horse, 
for  monies  lent  to  us ;  and  Major  Fennick  told  me 
farther,  that  Sir  Edward  Roodes  certified  to  him 
that  he  paid  to  Mr.  Clapston  for  the  5  companies 
900^  about  the  beginning  of  May,  which  I  am 
assured  we  did  not  receive  as  yet,  for  Major  Fen- 
nicke  and  Major  Cottrell  was  put  off  a  month  or 
more  for  9W-,  because  of  that  which  was  paid  to 
Mr.  Clapston  for  the  IVIajor-General.  Truly,  loving 
cousin,  I  now  doubt  there  is  some  juggling  by  some 
to  keep  our  money  from  us.  Kind  cousin,  I  desire 
advice  therein  what  is  the  best  to  be  done,  and  how 
wc  shall  come  to  the  perfect  knowledge  of  this 
'business ;  and  where  our  warrants  are,  and  if  they 
cannot  be  found  what  will  be  the  best  way  to 
.  .  .  new  ones.  I  am  very  glad,  wiili  many  more, 
that  Lt.-Collo.  Lilburne  came  so  clear  off.  I  pray 
yju  give  me  a  word  of  news.  ...  I  desire  your 
care,  which  I  doubt  not  the  least  of,  concerning  our 
business  with  the  Major-General  for  the  warrants ; 
but  I  desire  you  will  keep  these  to  yourself,  and 
do  what  can  be  done  in  as  fair  a  way  with  the 
Major-General,  and  I  hope  he  will  not  >\Tong  us 
lin  the  end.     I  and  Major  Fennicke  are  something 


fearful  to  offend  him ;  and  if  we  could  get  any- 
thing by  fair  way  we  would  do  what  possible  lies 
in  us.  .  .  . 

"  Your  very  loving  friend  to  serve  you, 

"Will.  Siddall. 

"  York,  3  Novemb.,  1649." 

The  high  price  which  the  King's  lands  brought 
shows  that  the  purchasers  never  dreamt  of  re- 
sumption, or  that  "  the  King  would  have  his  own 
again."  Another  brush  with  "  Jockey"  is  talked 
of. 

"  SiRy — Yours  I  have  received,  and  perceivie 
you  have  not  as  yet  got  all  my  money  of  Mr. 
Dunton,  which  I  admire  that  Mr.  Weeks  has  not 
caused  him  as  yet  to  do  it.  You  forgot  in  yoxst 
last  to  relate  to  me  where  my  Coionel's  last  Assig- 
nation is  since  l-L  days  upon  the  Treasury.  .  .  . 
I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  the  king's  lancb  are  sold 
at  so  high  rates,  and  that  we  shall  l>e  in  haaftrd 
whether  we  get  anything  or  no,  as  I  perceive  by 
some  letters  I  saw  at  York.  Wc  now  are  jealous 
that  we  must  have  the  other  turn  with  Jockey,  for 
they  love  England  well ;  but  the  Lord  will  deliver 
his  people  again  that  trust  in  him.  .  .  . 
"  Your  very  loving  friend  to  serve  you, 

"  Will.  Siddall. 

"  Tadcaster,  this  13M  ^pril,  1650.** 

Suspicions  of  the  Scotch,  the  high  price  of 
"  King's  lands,"  and  plottings  at  home,  are  the 
topics  of  the  next  letter. 

"  Sir, — Yours  I  received  by  Mr.Morley,  wherem 
I  perceive  you  have  not  as  yet  got  all  my  money 
of  Mr.  Danton,  which  I  marvel  that  Mr.  Weekes 
should  not  cause  him  to  pay  it  ere  this  time;  bmt 
I  desire  you,  if  it  bo  not  paid  ere  this  cwotis  to 
your  hands,  that  you  force  him ;  for  if  we  have 
any  more  broils,  as  we  have  now  great  jealousies, 
both  of  the  Scots  and  others  working  underhand 
in  this  kingdom,  it  will  be  desperate.  And  you 
mentioned  that  my  Collo.  has  received  6  weeks' 
assignations  in  Lancashire,  Nottingham,  and  Derby. 
And  you  give  18  years*'  purchase  for  kings  lands. 
I  desire  you  to  give  me  a  line  whether  you  have 
purchased  any  lands  for  my  Colonel's  Regiment  or 
no  as  yet ;  and  if  so,  how  much,  arid  how  you  go 
on  with  that  business,  or  it  will  cease  by  reason  of 
the  face  of  a  new  war.  If  you  be  not  very  busy 
and  full  of  trouble,  I  desire  you  to  give  me  a  line 
or  two  how  affairs  are  with  you  above  at  LondoD, 
for  here  in  the  North  we  have  divers  rumours,  as 
if  there  were  some  differences  between  the  Parlia- 
ment and  Army;  but  the  diumals  mention  no 
such  thing.  Also  that  there  arc  imprisoned  40 
or  50  gi*eat  men  for  a  great  plot,  and  that  there  w 
a  book  lately  jmblished  called  'TheLast  IVumj^t; 
or  a  vision  declaring  the  do\\Tifall  of  the  earthly 
powers.  I  would  be  glad  to  bear  tlie  truth  bow 
things  are.  I  desire  you  to  deliver  tlie  inelofied 
to  my  Major  or  send  it,  and  to  direct  your  next  to 
Durham  to  the  postmaster;  and,  if  opportunity 
will  give  you  leave,  I  desire  a  line  of  the  parti- 
culars for  satisfaction  of  friends.  You  were  <aice 
mindful  of  some  news  to  Duiliam,  which  gave 
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great  satisfaction  to  many ;  and  so,  with  my  kind 
respects  to  you,  I  remain 
**  Your  assured  loveing  friend  to  serve  you, 

"  Will.  Siddall. 

"*  Durham,  thU  29M  ^pril,  1^0." 

In  a  subsequent  letter,  Siddall  speaks  of  the 
rumoured  capture  of  Montrose  : — 

**  Sir, — Yours  I  have  received,  whereby  I  per- 
ceive you  liavo  not  as  yet  received  all  my  money 
ef  Mr.  Dimton ;  but  that  Mr.  Weekes  will  send 
for  him  to  clear  with  you  for  mine  and  Captn. 
Fltxwilliam's.  St.,  I  desire  you,  if  you  have  not 
received  it  ere  this  comes  to  your  hands,  that  you 
Tvcrald  cause  him  to  pay  mine  however,  for  I  am 
BOW  going  into  Y^orkshire  to  account  for  all  I  re- 
ceived ;  and  desire  you  to  return  it  to  me  with 
what  ?peed  you  can,  for  our  regiment  ar3  ordered 
to  march  into  Westmoreland,  and  I  would  very 
§kdly  have  all  things  set  straight,  for  fear  we 
have  wa\A  trouble  with  the  Scotts.  We  have  it 
confidently  reported  here  that  Montrose  is  taken 
prisoner,  and  brought  to  Edenburgh ;  and  that  Xhe 
priMe  and  their  commissioners  are  fully  agreed, 
and  will  be  in  Scotland  shortly.  I  desire  a  line 
whether  my  Colonel  has  received  any  more  Assig- 
wtions  since  the  6  weeks  upon  Leicester  and 
Derbyshire,  and  also  whether  anything  be  done 
fcboat  Aid.  Dickenson's  accounts ;  and,  if  time  will 
permit  you,  to  give  me  a  line  or  two  of  news  how 
af^irs  are  with  you  at  Londgn,  and  if  you  stay  to 
be  agent  to  our  brigade,  seeing  the  field  army  are 
marching  northward.  Sr.,  I  perceive  there  is  some 
mistake  between  you  and  my  CoUo.  and  Lieut- 
Oollo.  about  returning  of  moneys,  and  they  blame 
oriy  you  for  it;  and  I  must  really  confess  that 
«ome  are  much  to  be  blamed,  but  I  hope  not  you ; 
for  I  have  laboured  to  vindicate  you,  and  am  per- 
BQided  that  what  you  further  us  you  will  not 
wttrd  our  money.  There  was  800^  at  one  time 
^  late  returned  by  you,  and  300  you  writ  to  me 
of  ....  ere  the  bills  come  to  Durham  it  was 
88  days,  and  they  were  to  have  sight  of  them  20 
*%5,  which,  wo  being  necessitated  for  money, 
gave  40d.  to  have  present.  .  .  . 

"  Your  assured  loving  friend, 

"  Will.  Hiddall. 

*"  Durham,  thit  16  Maye,  1650." 

The  following  betrays  some  distnist  rcgard- 
hig  the  government  the  Puritans  had  helped  to  set 
^ip.  The  writer  looks  on  John  Lilbume  as  a  martyr 
to  the  good  cause,  and  concludes  in  a  strain  of 
characteristic  cant. 

"Sr., — I  hearing  things  move  so  slowly  with 
you  caused  my  silence  this  long  time,  and  the  time 
^w  approaching  near  our  deliverance,  you  must 
either  act  something  for  your  own  preservation,  or 
undoubtedly  our  enemies  will  find  us  more  work 
^0  hinder  the  people's  liberties.  Alas  for  poor 
John,  who  is  to  be  banished !  but  I  hope  tlie  faith- 
^  of  the  land  and  those  honest  hearts  who  walk 
^ly  ^ith  the  Lonl  of  Hosts  will  prevail,  for 
cither  his  stay  in  this  nation,  or  the  Lord  will 
^woy  that  unrighteous  mammon  which  strives 
^Bwoh  agaiofit  the  Lord's  people.    The  Lord 


work  all  for  his  own  glory  and  his  saints*  good  I 
and  then  we  shall  still  be  happy  and  rejoice  in  the 
God  of  our  Salvation,  which  is  our  true  comfort  and 
joy.  ...  I  desire  you  to  give  a  few  lines  what 
news  with  you,  and  whether  you  think  the  Lord 
will  raise  up  any  honest  spirits  for  a  new  reiwre* 
sentative,  or  to  act  good  things  for  tlie  people,  who 
have  suffered  muc5i.  Shall  all  end  in  silence? 
No,  the  Lord  will  work,  and  who  can  let  ?  And 
the  Lord's  good  will  be  done.  I  pray  you  remem- 
ber me  very  kindly  to  your  good  wife,  with  my 
wife  and  sister  Hodgson  to  you  and  your  wife.  .  .  . 
Pray  give  me  answer  to  Tadcaster,  to  Mr.  Morly's. 
And  so, 

"  Y^'our  assured  friend  and  servant, 

"  Will.  Siddall. 

""Jan.,  1651." 

The  next  is  from  Scotland. 

"Sr., — ^I  received  yours  dated  3  June,  and  per- 
ceive now  at  the  last,  with  much  ado^  you  havo  got 
Mr.  Dunton  arrested,  which  I  mai'vcl  much  he  is  not 
ashamed  to  look  any  honest  man  in  the  face ;  but  I 
do  not  perceive  by  your  letter  that  he  will  pay  the 
money  as  yet,  but  rather  abide  the  trial  of  the  law, 
which  I  desire  you  to  acquaint  mc  by  the  next 
what  is  done  further,  and  what  securitv.he  hath 
given  you  further.  Sir,  I  desire  also  a  line  or  two 
what  is  done  fiirUier  for  the  other  moiety  of  our 
arrears,  which  a  montli  and  above  ago  the  Major- 
General  and  Chief  Officers  here  procured  my 
Lord's  letter  to  the  House  for  the  other  moiety. 
.  .  .  For  news,  we  lie  still  in  quarters  and  want 
money :  the  enemy  dare  not  come  at  us  yet :  their 
differences  still  continue  among  them  :  they  have 
also  gotten  their  own  country  disease.  We  doubt 
the  Scott  will  not  engage,  but  delay  time  as  he  did 
last  year,  and  we  cannot  get  to  him,  so  that  our 
work  is  at  a  stand  for  the  present.  We  have  taken 
nigh  Aberdeen  three  of  the  Scotte's  ships,  2  well 
loaded  with  wine.  I  pray  you  remember  me  to 
your  good  wife,  and  so  I  remain 

"  Your  assured  faithful  friend  and  servant, 

"  Will.  Siddall. 

" this  \7  Jan.,  \e^\:* 

Another  letter,  written  about  a  montli  later, 
shows  that  the  Quaker  captain  had  been  reproved 
for  his  over-zeal  and  officiousncss. 

"  Sr., — Yours  I  received  dated  13th  instant  I 
give  you  many  thanks  for  your  news,  desiring 
your  continuance,  that  I  may  acquaint  my  brother 
Hodgson.  For  your  desiring  me  to  have  a  care  of 
being  too  hasty  in  any  business,  I  shall  be  silent 
enough,  hoping  and  looking  for  good  things  being 
done  by  my  only  strength  and  almighty  power, 
the  Lord  of  Hosts ;  for  vain  is  the  confidence  of 
man.  For  Captn.  Fitzwilliam,  he  lives  at  Chester- 
field, in  Darbyshire,  and  his  company  is  quartered 
about  him.  He  was  at  London  2  monUis  toge- 
ther with  my  Lieut-Colonel.  I  had  thought  you 
and  he  had  expected  all  business ;  he  had  come  to 
London  for  that  purjwse.  I  desire  there  may  be 
done  what  can  be  in  that  business,  and  with  what 
speed.  I  pray  you  give  me  a  line  what  is  done 
yet  in  the  Scotch  arrears    whether  you  think  we 
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shall  have  any  money  shortly  of  ihem.  I  should 
be  exceeding  glad  your  Lieutenant's  business  might 
go  well,  and  he  might  have  right  in  justice ;  and 
that  the  law  may  be  regulated  to  the  purpose^  and 
the  best  things  might  prosper  and  be  more  highly 
esteemed  among  men ;  that  Justice  and  Righteous- 
ness might  run  down  the  streets  of  Elngland,  and 
peace  and  love  might  flow  abundantly.  My  wife 
and  sister  Hodgson  remember  them  kindly  to  you 
and  your  wife.  I  desire  your  next  to  Mr.  Morly, 
Tadcaster.  I  remain, 

"  Your  assured  friend  to  serve  you, 

"Will.  SiDD  ALL. 

"Sneaton,  this  2lsl  Febr,,  1651." 

In  '54,  Quakerism  begins  to  be  ungrammatical ; 
nominatives  and  accusatives  are  all  one  to  the  elect 

.  "Dear  Friend, — I  received  thy  lines  dated 
June  9th,  and  have  sent  here  inclosed  a  copy  of 
the  warrant.  I  received  money  in  Suffolk,  or  bills 
for  the  same,  and  for  Dunton  at  Ipswich.  My 
note  saith  he  was  to  return  to  London,  to  Captain 
Baynes,  300^,  which  bill  was  made  to  Ca|)tain 
Baynes,  and  the  warrant  was  for  800^*,  which 
another  collector  at  Bury,  called  Mr.  Shepherd,  I 
received  500**-  of  him  and  returned  to  London, 
to  the  ....  the  said  warrant.  And  to  my 
best  knowledge,  they  had  the  warrant  between 
them.  Sheperd,  and  Dim  ton,  and  myself  writ  in 
the  same  warrant  how  much  money  I  received  of 
the  one  and  how  much  of  the  other.  And  like- 
wise Capt  Freer,  Captn.  Htzwilliam,  and  myself, 
we  returned  our  money  as  thee  desired  us,  and  all 
our  bills  was  made,  to  my  remembrance,  in  thy 
name.  And,  for  my  part,  if  Dunton  be  so  base  as 
to  deny  his  bills  under  his  hand,  there  is  a  way, 
sure,  in  the  law  to  force  him  to  pay  it ;  if  not,  how 
much  need  you  have  to  regulate  the  law,  and  make 
it  plain  and  short,  that  every  one  that  is  able  may 
pay  j  ust  debts !  For  my  wife,  they  have  just  sent  me 
her  home,  for  they  were  ashamed  to  try  her.  The 
Lord  of  Hosts  be  in  your  councils,  and  let  you  see 
what  is  the  best  to  be  done,  that  the  people  of  God 
may  be  encouraged  and  wickedness  and  all  sin 
punished,  that  righteousness  now  may  run  down 
England's  streets  and  justice  and  true  judgement 
executed.  I  desire  to  hear  a  few  lines  from  thee 
in  answer  to  these  things,  and  if  I  can  do  anything 
further  in  Dunton's  business.     I  remain, 

"  A  friend  to  the  Commonwealth, 

"  Will.  Siddall,  Agent 

"  Tadcaster,  this  Ihtk  Jan  ,  1654." 

The  next,  dated  about  a  month  later,  exhibits 
our  acquaintance  in  his  true  colours,  and  shows 
that  he  had  got  into  hot  water. 

"  My  dear  Friend, — I  have  received  thy  letter 
dated  the  26  February,  whereby  I  perceive  some 
have  informed  the  Committee  for  the  army  against 
me,  as  that  I  am  a  Quaker,  and  a  man  of  such  dan- 
gerous tenenta  as  that  the  country  is  not  satisflea 
to  have  me  continue  agent  If  the  country  might 
have  their  will,  neither  the  Lord  Protector  nor  the 
good  government  of  England  might  stand;  but 
our  cause  being  the  Lord's,  and  he  having  owned  it, 
all  his  aiemiee  cannot  pull  that  down  which  he  hath 


set  up,  and  is  setting  up  for  his  own  name's  sake, 
and  hath  given  power  and  authority  to  the  rulers 
of  this  nation  to  stand  for  his  cause,  which,  if  they 
be  faithful,  as  the  Lord  manifests  more,  the  Lord 
of  Hosts  will  still  plead  their  cause  and  win  you 
deliverance.  I  deny  dangerous  tenents  in  religion, 
but  for  liberty  to  serve  my  God  according  to  the 
measure  of  knowledge  he  hath  given  me,  and  that 
my  conscience  may  be  clear  bo£h  to  God  and  man, 
and  to  love  all  people  according  to  Christ  and  the 
Scriptures ;  I  am  as  formerly  you  know,  and  dare 
not  but  be  faithful  to  my  god,  and  submit  to  the 
law  of  England.  For  my  outward  liberty,  and 
the  Lord  of  Hosts  is  my  witness,  and  divers  of  the 
Army,  that  I  am  hated  and  suffer  for  my  faithful- 
ness now  to  the  Government  of  England  as  it  now 
stands.  And  although  some  have  complained  of 
me,  but  that  I  rather  chose  to  have  all  things 
done  in  love  and  peacesake,  I  might  have  informed 
against  them,  which  when  they  could  not  tell 
whether  to  act  or  not,  I  was  plain  with  divers  of 
them,  and  with  wisdom,  tliat  I  got  an  engagement 
or  promise  of  some  of  them  which  was  best  sheeted 
in  every  Riding  that  they  would  act ;  and  much 
trouble  I  have  had  with  them,  and  divers  of  them 
would  neither  come  nor  sign  a  warrant,  but  so 
confused  and  troubled,  that  if  it  had  not  been  more 
of  necessity  and  a  good  cause  than  for  my  place,  I 
should  have  given  it  over.  My  trouble  and  charge 
is  so  much  at  this  time,  and  so  is  like  to  continue ; 
therefore,  if  I  be  put  out  of  my  place,  my  con- 
science is  clear  that  \  am  displaced  for  my  care 
and  faitMulnese  to  the  Commonwealth.  And,  there- 
fore, my  dear  friend,  aa  you  have  been  faith- 
ful to  me,  and  known  me  faithfid  so  many  years, 
I  shall  not  desire  my  place  any  longer  than  just 
offence  and  negligence  be  proved  against  me.  And 
if  my  place  be  taken  from  me,  I  shall  still  ec^- 
tinue  a  friend  of  this  Government  and  the  wise 
counsellor,  to  go  along  with  them  in  his  great  cause 
and  work  which  is  yet  to  be  done,  and  that  all 
faithful  hearts  may  pray  continually  for  you  to 
Him  who  will  guide  the  faithful.  Thy  assured 
fEuthful  friend, 

"  Will.  Siddall. 

*'  Tadcaster^  this  3rd  March,  1654. 

"  I  desire  you,  my  friend,  to  give  me  a  few  lines 
what  they  informed  against  me,  and  whom.  And 
that  thee  may  do  what  thee  can  for  this  6  monthSr 
and  if  yourself  and  Major-Generall  Lambert,  know- 
ing me,  be  not  sufficient  to  clear  me  at  present,  I 
can,  when  the  business  is  over,  get  diverse  of  ihe 
Commissioners'  hands  to  a  letter.  And  thy  advice 
and  my  good  friends'  I  shall  take." 

Our  next  discloses  the  fact  that  Mistress  Siddall^ 
who  doubtless  held  the  doctrines  of  her  husband, 
had  been  committed  to  prison  by  the  justices  for 
rating  the  priest,  a  practice  in  which  the  QuakerB, 
as  already  shown,  were  wont  to  indulge  on  all 
occasions. 

"  My  dear  Friend, — ^I  writ  a  few  lines  formerly 
to  thee  to  acquaint  thee  that  the  malitious  and 
envious  doings  of  some  against  my  poor  wife  for  a 
releasement,  but  I  received  no  answer.  AnA 
friend,  seeing  that  it  is  but  reasonable  if  thf  h^ 
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be  broken  that  those  that  break  it  may  have  a  legal 
trial  according  to  law,  therefore  I  desire  thee  in 
love  to  send  me  an  order  with  thy  own  hand,  and 
either  Colonel  Tempest  or  an  other,  that  my  wife 
may  be  tried  the  next  Sessions,  before  the  Justices, 
dut  there,  if  she  have  offended  any  law,  she  may 
sdkr.  And  I  leave  it  to  thee  to  judge  whether 
Robert  Barwick  did  it  not  more  of  malice  to  me, 
for  my  good  i^ecdons  to  you,  to  commit  my  wife  to 
prison.  The  assizes,  which  he  knows  was  at  least 
8  or  9  months  to,  and  within  this  week  he  sent  two 
more  for  speaking  to  (!)  a  priest  And  he  committs 
them  but  to  prison  to  answer  the  next  session, 
wbich  he  knows  was  within  a  month,  and  my  wife 
httfa  now  lain  in  prison  above  5  months,  and  is  not 
jet  Iried ;  so  I  leave  thee  to  the  counsel  of  the 
Lord,  desiring  nothing  but  that  which  is  reasonable 
tint  I  may  knovr ;  what  thou  dost  for  the  Lord's 
peofde  he  takes  as  done  unto  himself,  and  his 
mercies  he  will  multiply  to  such  as  fear  and  love 
liim.  I  desire  the  great  power  of  the  Lord  may 
guide  thee  continually.  I  remain, 
"  Thy  friend  in  truth, 

.  "  Will.  Siddall,  Agent 

■Tito  25M  necembtr,  1654.    Tadcaster. 

"Coll.  Tempest  I  met  since  my  last  to  you  at  York, 
and  he  promised  me  to  join  with  you  in  anything 
iccording  to  law ;  so  I  desire,  however,  a  few  lines 
from  you  of  thy  love,  that  still  there  may  be  union 
among  friends  ;  for  I  hear  the  Sessions  is  within 
this  14  days." 

Hie  last  l^ter  of  this  series  shows  that  Siddall's 
pnoks  had  become  too  mad  for  his  friend  and  cor- 


respondent, and  that  he  was  deprived  of  his  steward- 
ship.    We  know  nothing  more  about  him. 

"My  dear  Friend, — I  having  received  a  few 
lines  from  my  brother  Bowes  that  my  place  \b 
uncertain  for  the  future  to  be  employed  as  your 
agent,  you  not  knowing  to  whom  these  affairs  will 
be  committed.  Loving  cousin,  thee  hath  known 
my  fedthfulness  and  care  for  the  Commonwealth 
these  7  or  8  years ;  and  if  there  be  a  necessity  that 
the  place  and  affairs  can  be  done  without  an  agent 
I  am  willing  to  submit,  and  wait  upon  my  God 
for  what  he  shall  call  me  to,  and  how  he  will  dis- 
pose of  me  for  the  future.  And  I  know,  my  friend,, 
that  thee  can  do  much  in  the  thing,  in  this  place 
or  in  some  other,  for  a  little  subsistence,  that  I  may 
get  some  of  my  former  losses  recovered  for  the 
goods  and  houses  I  had  burned  [at  the]  beginning  of 
the  war  for  the  Commonwealth  good.  All  I  desire 
of  thee,  loving  cousin,  is  but  to  stand  my  friend 
according  to  my  faithfulness  that  knows,  and  I  am 
sure  none  hath  had  any  shame  of  my  unfaithfulness. 
And  I  shall  not  desire  a  place  any  longer  I  should 
fail  of  my  care  and  craft  that  any  employs  me  in, 
for  the  Lord's  goodness  and  mercy  hath  been  large 
to  you  and  me ;  and  it's  a  duty  to  be  faithful  to 
God,  and  to  do  good  for  one  another.  And  the 
God  of  wisdom  and  love  counsel  you  continually 
in  the  measure  of  Christ,  that  you  may  fear  him, 
and  bring  glory  to  his  name.  Desiring  a  few  lines 
of  thy  love  in  answer  again,  I  remain, 

*'  Thy  assured  friend, 

"  Will.  Siddall,  Agent. 

"  Tadcaster,  this  30th  December,  1654." 


THE    DEPARTURE    OF    SUMMER. 

0  Summer,  Summer,  fresh,  ambrosial  Summer ! 
With  thy  blue  love-eyes  and  thy  verdant  robe, 
Inwoven  with  all  flowers,  and  dew-begemmed. 
Be  with  us  till  we  die :  go  not  so  soon. 

When  Spring  was  new  upon  the  virgin  plains. 
And  soft  winds  woke  the  sleeping  buds  to  bloom. 
And  lambkins  frisked  about  the  laughing  rills, 

1  loved  thee,  Summer,  and  I  love  thee  yet. 

I  loved  thee  when  the  deep,  dark  foliage  rolled 
On  sombre  woods  most  like  a  stormy  sea, 
And  each  blue  orb  was  gazing  up  to  heaven. 
The  throstle  and  the  blackbird  piping  loud. 

And  now  the  reaper  hath  long  gathered  in 
His  Autumn  stores,  and  sits  upon  the  hutch 
Watching  the  wheeling  swallows  while  they  fly. 
With  twitter,  ere  they  seek  a  warmer  sun. 

The  brook,  that  sang  so  sweet  at  noon  of  day, 
When  the  tired  hind  lay  stretched  beneath  the  shade,. 
Hath  lost  its  liquid  tone,  and  chants  a  dirge 
That  Smnmer  goeth  from  the  fields  so  soon. 

0  Srnnmer,  Summer,  fresh,  ambrosial  Summer ; 
The  bending  flowers  weep  dew-tears  and  mourn. 
And  I  mourn  with  th^n ;  yet  if  thou  must  go 
Oh !  OoBie  again,  Bweet  Simuner,  come  right  boos. 
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WILSON'S    SCOTTISH    AROHiBOLOGYo 


ANiiQUARUMdM  and  archaeology  mean  tlie  same 
thing,  but  an  antiquarian  and  an  archaeologist  should 
not  be  eonfoonded  to<rether  as  meanin^c  two  men 


The  knife  that  nlcket  Abel's  craig 
He'll  prove  you  fully ; 

It  was  a  faulding  jock-the-lcg, 
Or  lang-kaU  gidly." 


of  similar  pursuits.     The  difference  between  them ,      ^   ,       . ,        ,  ^  r  ^ 

lies  in  this,  that  the  antiquarian,  as  hitherto  popu- !  .  It  is  evident  that,  apart  from  personal  associa- 
larly  understood  in  this  country,  took  up  ^ ^^.tiomMvuBUdm 

ment  of  the  circle,  whilst  the  archaeologist  tokes  of  his  «  fat  friend  should  commence  a^  to  time  or, 
«p  the  whole  circumference  of  the  circle.  Thejif  commenced  what  kind  of  objects  should  have 
antiquarian  regarded  relics  as  of  importance  when  ^^een  sought  for.  Even  Scott  does  not  make 
invested  with  personal  association^  the  archie  J  Jonathan  Oldbuck  much  more  enlightened.  When 
ologiBt  prizes  relics  when  belonging  to  a  remote  |Lovel  is  introduced  mto  the  sanctum  sanctorum 
4md  unknown  period.  Thus  the  antiquarian  would!  *^t  Monkbarns,  he  sees  -maps,  engravings,  Bcraps 
hold  inhighestvenerationthesword  that  beheaded,  of  parchment,  bundles  of  papers,  pieces  of  old 
Mary  Qaeen  of  Scots,  and  his  visitors  would  I  armour,  sNvords,  dirks,  helmets,  and  ^^Sj^^^ 
probably  do  the  same;  whilst  a  flint  axe  found  targete;  Roman  kmps  and  patens;^    the      Ban- 


in  Lochar  Moss  might  lie  on  a  shelf  unheeded  both 
by  him  or  his  friends.  But  this  flint,  although  it 
might  only  have  been  the  instrument  in  the  hands 
of  a  petty  chief  for  decapitating  a  miserable  serf, 
would  be  invested  with  great  importance  in  the 
estimation  of  the  aroluEologist,  because  it  belonged 


nockburn  calthrops,  which  damaged  the  nether 
man  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Heavystemc,  from  the  Low 
Countries ;"  the  "  club,  iron-shod,"  which  Jonathan 
supposed  to  have  been  used  by  monkish  vassals ; 
and,  last  of  all,  in  order  not  to  be  tedbus,  the 
"  thumb-screws,  which  had  given  the  Covenanters 
of  former  days  the  cramp  in  their  joints."     Except 


jto  that  primitive  aborigiiml  period  in  the  history  _^        -  ,  s       ^       ..  »i.        n    ^• 

of  our  country  when  as  yet  bronze  and  ironmanu- ,  *e  "Roman  lamps  and  pateras,     the  collection 
facturea  were  unknown,  literature  undeveloped,  and, 'would  have  been  more  m  the  way  of  Captain 


mayhap,  ere  ever  Greece  and  Rome  had  commenced 
their  conquests. 

History  is  of  two  kinds,  unwritten  and  written. 
The  geologist  compiles  the  first  chapter  of  the 
world's  annals  by  interrogating  Nature  as  to  her 
works  during  the  period  commencing  with  the 
Creation  and  ending  with  the  Deluge ;  the  archce- 
ologist  takes  up  the  second  chapter,  and  interro- 
gating Nature  as  to  the  works  of  man  from 
the  Deluge  down  to  the  period  of  a  nation's 
written  literature.  Hence  the  naturalist  stands 
in  much  the  same  relation  to  geology  that  the 
antiquarian  does  to  archoeology :  the  naturalist 
busies  himself  with  existing  natural  phenomena, 
but  geology  deals  not  only  with  the  living  but  the 
extinct;  the  antiquarian  preserves  determinate 
apecimens  of  mediaeval  and  subsequent  eras,  while 
the  archaeologist  embraces  modern,  ancient,  and 
what  we  have  been  accustomed  to  call  the  be- 
nighted and  barbarous  epochs.  The  limited  view 
of  antiquarianism  has  generally  been  the  one  most 
popularly  prevalent.  Thus,  when  Burns  speaks  of 
Captain  Grose's  peregrinations,  he  says : — 

"  He  has  a  fouth  o'  auW  nick-nackets. 
Rusty  aim  caps,  and  jinglin'  jackets. 
Wad  baud  the  Lothiaiis  three  in  tackets 

A  towmoat  guid. 
And  parritch  pats,  and  auld  sajt  bucket?, 

Afore  the  Flood. 

*^  Of  Eve's  first  fire  he  has  a  cinder, 
Auld  Tubal  Cain's  fire  shool  and  feider, 

O'  BHlanni*8  ass ; 
A  broom-stick  o*  the  Witch  o*  Endor, 
Weel  shod  wi*  brass. 

"  Forbye,  ke'il  shnp^  you  aflT  f^*  gleg 
The  cut  o'  Adam's  philibeg ;  ' 


Grose  than  Mr.  Wilson.  Our  readers  will  noxr, 
we  trust,  see  the  best  method  of  disposing  of  their 
"  nick-nackets."  If  they  ever  should  excavate  the 
tooth  of  a  megatherium,  let  them  send  it  to  a 
geologist,  who  will  prize  it  more  than  the  jaw- 
bone of  Demosthenes ;  if  an  aboriginal  skull,  let 
it  be  given  to  the  archceologist,  who  will  be  puzzled 
if  he  should  give  it  or  the  cranium  of  Shakspeare 
the  higher  place  in  his  collection;  if  the  article 
be  a  pair  of  snuffei's  from  the  veritable  household 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  give  them,  by  all  means,  to  the 
antiquary,  who  will  assign  to  them  a  holier  place 
in  his  affections  than  if  he  had  received  a  cist  which 
whilom  had  been  fashioned  before  the  foundations 
of  tlie  Pyramids  had  been  laid,  or  their  builders 
beheld  the  light  of  the  sun. 

We  have  spoken  of  history.  One  of  the  signs 
of  the  times  is  an  increasing  indifference  to  the 
authority  of  Avhat  are  called  general  historians. 
Lord  Campbell  laughs  at  the  juridical  knowledge 
of  Hume;  every  biographer  complains  of  the 
manner  in  which  his  hero  is  treated  by  national 
chroniclers ;  and  now  we  have  Mr.  Wilson  admi- 
nistering a  fillip  to  his  brethren  of  the  pen-and-ink 
school. 

**The  oldest  intelligible  inscription  known  in 
Scotland  is  that  graven  in  Anglo-Saxon  runes  on 
the  Euthwell  Cross,  Dumfriesshire,  and  dating  not 
earlier  than  the  ninth  century.  The  oldest  written 
historic  documents  are  probably  the  charters  of 
Duncan,  engrossed  about  the  year  1035,  and  still 
preserved  among  the  muniments  of  Durham  Catlie- 
dral.  Prior  to  these  the  Romans  furnish  some  few 
scanty  notes  concerning  the  barbarian  Picti.  Tlie 
Irish  annalists  contribute  brief  but  valuable  addi- 
tions.   The  northern  sagas,  it  is  now  certain,  con- 
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tain  a  still  richer  store  of  early  historic  notes, 
which  the  antiquaries  of  Copenhagen  are  busily 
digesting  for  us  into  available  materials.  Yet,  after 
all  these  are  ransacked,  what  shall  we  make  of  the 
long  era  which  intervenes  between  the  dispersion 
of  the  human  family  and  the  peopling  of  the  Bri- 
tidi  Isles  ?  When  did  the  first  rude  prow  touch 
our  shores  ? — ^who  were  its  daring  crew  ?  Whence 
did  langoage,  manners,  nationality,  civilisation,  and 
letters  spring?  All  these  are  questions  of  the 
deepest  interest ;  but  on  nearly  all  of  them  history 
is  as  silent  as  on  tlie  annals  of  chaos.  With  re- 
verential piety,  or  ^vith  restless  inquic^itiveness,  we 
seek  to  know  somewhat  of  the  rude  forefathers  of 
oar  island  race.  Nor  need  we  despair  of  miveil- 
ing  somewhat  of  the  mystery  of  their  remote  em, 
though  no  undeciphcred  hieroglyphics,  nor  written 
materiaLi,  preserve  one  solitary  record  of  the 
McifEs  of  the  British  Isles. 

"Human  intelligence  and  research  have  already 
aooomplished  so  much,  that  ignorance  alone  can 
presume  to  resign  any  past  event  to  utter  oblivion. 
Between  'the  Beginning^  spoken  of  in  the  first 
verse  of  the  Book  called  Genesis,  and  the  creation 
of  man,  the  most  hinnble  and  devout  of  Biblical 
students  now  acknowledge  the  intervention  of  ages, 
compared  to  which  the  whole  era  of  our  race  is  but 
sfl  the  progression  of  the  shadow  one  degree  on  the 
dial  of  time.  Our  whole  written  materials  con- 
cerning all  these  ages  are  comprehended  in  the  few 
introductory  words  of  the  Mosaic  narrative,  and 
f)r  well-nigh  6000  years  no  more  was  known. 
But  all  the  while  their  history  lay  in  legible  cha- 
racters around  these  generations,  who  heeded  them 
not,  or  read  them  wrong.  At  length  this  history 
is  being  deciphered.  The  geologist  has  mastered 
the  characters,  and  page  after  page  of  the  old  inter- 
leaved annals  of  pre-adamite  existence  are  being 
reduced  to  our  enchonal  text — to  the  writing  of 
the  people.  The  dislocated  strata  are  being  paged, 
as  it  were,  and  re-arranged  in  their  primary  order. 
The  palimpsests  are  being  noted,  and  their  double 
readings  transferred  to  their  correct  places  in  the 
revised  history.  The  whole  accumulations  of  these 
ages  between  chaos  and  man  are,  in  fact,  being 
dealt  with  by  modem  science  much  in  the  same 
way  as  the  bibliographer  treats  some  monkish  or 
collegiate  library  suddenly  rescued  from  the  dust 
and  confusion  of  centuries." — Pp.  3,  4. 

**The  infancy  of  all  written  history  is  necessarily 
involved  in  fable.  Long  ere  the  scattered  families 
have  conjoined  their  patriarchal  unions  into  tribes 
and  dans,  acknowledging  some  common  chief,  and 
tjubmitting  their  differences  to  the  rude  legislation 
of  the  arch-priest  or  civil  head  of  the  common- 
wealth, treacherous  tradition  has  converted  the 
gtorj'  of  their  birth  into  the  wildest  admixture  of 
myfli  and  legendary  fable.  To  unravel  the  com- 
plicated skein,  and  recover  the  pure  thread  divested 
of  all  its  extraneous  acquisitions,  is  the  impossible 
tisk  of  the  historian.  This  period  past — so  mo- 
Bientous  in  the  influence  it  exercises  on  all  the 
years  that  follow — the  historian  finds  himself 
among  materials  more  manageable  in  some  respects, 
thon^  not  always  more  trustworthy.  He  reaches 
tbe  era  of  chronicles,  records,  and,  still  better,  of 


diplomas,  charters,  deeds  of  gift,  and  the  like 
honest  documents,  which,  being  written  with  no 
thought  of  posterity  by  their  compilers,  are  the  only 
really  trustworthy  chronicles  that  posterity  has  in- 
herited. The  historic  epoch  of  Scotland  is  in- 
volved in  even  more  obscurity  than  tliat  which 
clouds  the  dim  and  fabulous  morning  of  most 
nations.  We  have,  indeed,  the  few  but  invaluable 
allusions  of  Roman  authora  supplying  important 
and  generally  trustworthy  data.  But  it  is  only  a 
momentary  glimpse  of  sxmshine.  For  the  era  suc- 
ceeding we  have  little  better  than  the  perplexing 
admixture  of  traditions,  facts,  and  pious  legends  oJ 
monkish  chroniclers,  furnished  with  a  copiousness 
sufficiently  characteristic  of  the  contrast  between 
the  literary  legionary  of  imperial  Rome,  and  the 
cloistered  soldier  of  her  papal  successor.  Amid 
these  dusty  acres  of  parchment  must  Ave  glean  for 
older  dynasties  and  monarchical  pedigrees — ^not 
seldom  tempted  to  abandon  the  weedy  fiarrows  in 
disgust  or  despair.  It  is  with  no  lack  of  zeal  or 
courage,  however,  that  these  soldiers  of  the  Church 
have  encoimtered  the  oblivious  past  into  which  we 
still  peer  with  no  less  resolute  inquisitiveness. 
Bede,  Fordun,  Wyntoun,  Boece,  and  the  other 
penmen  of  the  cloisters  who,  more  or  less  ac- 
curately, chronicled  contemporary  history,  all  con- 
tributed their  quota  to  the  thick  mists  of  fable 
which  obscure  the  earlier  annals  of  the  country. 
Wyntoun,  the  best  of  our  Scottish  chroniclers, 
following  the  example  of  other  monkish  historians, 
begins  his  work  as  near  the  beginning  as  may  be, 
with  a   treatise  on  angels,  before  proceeding  to 

*  manny's  fyrst  creatoune !'  Li  the  sixth  chapter 
he  gets  the  length  of  *  Ye  Arke  of  Noe,  and  of  the 
Spate,*  and  after  treating  of  I'nc?e,  Egype^  Afryk^ 
and  many  other  lands  with  an  enviable  and 
leisurely  composiure,  he  at  length  reaches  the 
threshold  of  his  legitimate  subject,  and  glances,  in 
the  thirteenth  chapter  of  his  Scottish  Chronicles,  at 

*  how  Bretanne  and  Irlande  ly  is.'  This,  however, 
is  a  mere  passing  notice;  nor  is  it  till  after  the 
dedication  of  many  more  successive  chapters  of  his 
first  five  books  to  the  general  history  of  the  world, 
that  the  author  of  the  *Orygynale  Cronyldl  of 
Scotland'  quits  his  ample  theme,  and  devotes 
himself  exclusively  to  the  professed  object  of  his 
investigation,  with  only  such  occasional  deviations 
as  might  be  expected  from  an  ecclesiastical 
historian. 

"With  such  laborious  chroniclers  peering  into 
the  past,  which  lay  fully  five  centuries  nearer  them 
than  it  does  to  us,  there  might  seem  little  left  for 
the  men  of  this  older  generation  to  do.  But 
unhappily,  the  very  best  of  m<mkish  chroniclers 
must  be  consulted  with  caution  even  as  con- 
temporary historians,  and  scarcely  at  all  as  the 
recorders  of  what  passed  any  length  of  time  prior 
to  their  own  day ;  their  information  being  nearly 
as  trustworthy  in  regard  to  Noa^  and  his  sfate^  as 
to  the  traditions  of  generations  immediately  pre- 
ceding their  own.  Lord  Hailes  begins  his  annals 
with  the  accession  of  Malcolm  Caonjore,  '  because 
the  history  of  Scotland  previous  to  that  period  is 
involved  in  obscurity  and-  fable.*  Tytier,  with 
even  less  courage  than  Lord  Hailes,  commence? 
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only  at  the  accession  of  Alexander  tlie  Third, 
'because  it  is  at  this  period  that  our  national 
annals  become  particularly  interesting  to  the 
general  reader.' 

"  Till  recently,  the  never-failing  apology  for  all 
obscurities  and  deficiencies  in  Scottish  history  has 
been  the  rape  of  our  muniments  by  Edward  and 
Cromwell.  The  former  spoliation  supplied  for 
some  centuries  an  excuse  for  all  degrees  of  igno- 
rance, inconsistencies,  or  palpable  blunders;  and 
the  latter  came  most  inconveniently  to  hand  for 
more  recent  dalliers  in  the  same  pleasant  field  of 
historic  rambling.  Edward  and  Cromwell  both 
contributed  a  helping  hand  to  the  obscurity  of 
Scottish  history,  in  so  far  as  they  carried  off  and 
destroyed  national  records  which  could  ill  be 
spared.  The  apology,  however,  has  been  worth 
far  more  to  maundering  manufacturers  of  history 
than  the  lost  muniments  were  ever  likely  to  have 
proved.  Not  a  few  of  these  irrecoverable  national 
records,  so  long  deplored,  it  begins  to  be  shrewdly 
suspected  never  had  any  existence.  Many  more 
of  them,  it  is  found,  were  not  sought  for,  or  they 
might  have  been  discovered  to  have  never  left 
their  old  repositories.  Diligent  Scottish  antiqua- 
ries, finding  this  hereditary  wail  over  lost  muni- 
ments a  very  profitless  task,  have  of  late  years 
betaken  themselves  to  the  study  of  what  remained^ 
and  have  been  rewarded  by  the  recovery  of  chest- 
loads  of  dusty  charters  and  deeds  of  all  sorts,  of  the 
twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  centuries,  con- 
taining mines  of  historic  information.  The  Scottish 
chartnlaries,  now  printed  by  various  clubs  of 
literary  antiquaries,  disclose  to  us  information 
scarcely  open  to  a  doubt,  concerning  old  laws, 
feudal  customs,  servitude,  tenure  of  property,  ec- 
clesiastical corporate  rights,  the  collision  of  lay 
and  clerical  interests,  and  the  final  transference  of 
monastic  lands  to  lay  proprietors.  The  old  apology, 
therefore,  of  muniments  lost  or  destroyed,  will  no 
longer  serve  the  Scottish  historian.  Imperfectly 
as  Aese  treasures  have  yet  been  turned  to  account, 
medisQval  history  is  no  longer  obscure.  Many 
fallacies  are  already  exploded,  and  many  more 
must  speedily  follow.  The  legends  of  the  old 
chroniclers  must  be  tried  by  the  tests  of  documents 
written  sometimes  by  the  same  authors,  but  with 
no  thought  that  history  would  ever  question  them 
for  the  truth. 

"  Yet  ample  as  is  the  field  thus  open  to  the  literary 
antiquary,  these  will  only  partially  satisfy  earnest 
longings  after  a  knowledge  of  the  past,  and  a  clue 
to  flie  old  ancestral  chain  whereof  they  are  but  the 
middle  links.  Ritson  has  already  carried  back  the 
supposed  limits  of  authentic  Caledonian  history 
fully  a  thousand  years  before  the  obscuAty  that 
daunted  Lord  Hailes.  Chalmers,  Gregory,  Skene, 
and  other  zealous  investigators,  have  followed  or 
emulated  him  in  the  same  bold  inquiry.  But 
neither  do  they  reach  the  beginning  which  we  still 
desiderate.  Much  obscurity,  indeed,  vanishes.  We 
begin  to  discover  that  the  northern  and  southern 
Picts,  so  long  the  subject  of  mystery  and  fable, 
were  no  other  than  the  aboriginal  Celt® ;  while  the 
Scots  who  founded  the  kingdom  of  Dalriada,  in 
Argyleshire,  and  ultimately  conferred  their  name 


on  the  whole  races  occupying  ancient  Caledonia, 
were  probably,  if  not  indeed  certainly,  only  another 
branch  of  the  same  Celtic  race,  who  so  readily 
amalgamated  with  the  older  occupants  of  Caledonia, 
that  the  change  which  is  known  as  the  '  Scottish 
Conquest'  long  puzzled  the  historian,  from  the 
absence  of  any  defined  traces  of  a  progress  at  all 
commensurate  with  its  results.  This  is  somewhat 
gained  on  the  mediaeval  beginning  which  could 
alone  be  previously  held  tenable.  But  this  also 
begins  in  the  wake  of  much  progression,  and 
glances  at  a  period  which  likewise  had  its  old 
history  full  of  no  less  interest  to  us,  could  its 
annals  be  recovered." — Pp.  13 — 15. 

Reversing  the  order  of  modem  historians,  who, 
floating  down  the  stream  of  tradition,  will  not 
commence  their  narrative  till  they  can  touch  the 
terra-firma  of  written  documents,  Mr.  Wilson 
remarks,  in  another  part  of  his  work  (p.  1-45), 
"  that  the  more  minutely  we  investigate  the  pri- 
mitive Scottish  era,  the  further  it  recedes  into  the 
past,  and  approaches  to  the  period  of  the  first  dis- 
persion of  Uie  human  family  amid  the  strange  con- 
ftision  of  tongues ;  if  not,  indeed,  to  that  still  earlier 
time  when  fiie  sons  of  Javan  were  born  after  the 
flood,  and  by  these  were  the  isles  of  the  Gentiles 
divided  in  their  lands — ^thus  leading  our  thoughts, 
as  Sir  Thomas  Browne  quaintly  but  devoutly 
expresses  it,  '  unto  old  things  and  considerations 
of  times  before  us,  when  even  living  men  were 
antiquities,  when  the  living  might  exceed  the 
dead,  and  to  depart  this  world  could  not  be  pro- 
perly said,  abiit  ad  plures,  to  go  unto  the  greater 
number;  and  to  run  up  our  thoughts  upon  the 
Ancient  of  Days,  the  antiquary's  truest  object, 
imto  whom  the  eldest  parcels  are  young,  and  earth 
itself  an  infant/  " 

Mr.  Wilson,  following  the  usual  classification, 
divides  the  early  portion  of  his  subject  into  the 
stone,  bronze,  and  iron  periods:  and  we  shall 
accompany  him  in  a  few  of  his  walks  in  these  old 
fields.    And  first  as  to  the  primitive  stone  period. 

"  The  substitution  of  flint,  stone,  horn,  and  wood, 
in  the  absence  of  metal  weapons  and  implements, 
must  be  abundantly  familiar  to  all,  in  the  customs 
of  society  when  met  with  in  a  rude  and  primitive 
condition.  The  Fins  and  EJsquimaux,  the  African 
Bushmen,  and  the  natives  of  such  of  the  Polynesian 
Islands  as  are  rarely  visited  by  Europeans,  still 
construct  knives  and  arrow-heads  of  flint  or  fish- 
bones, and  supply  themselves  with  wooden  clubs 
and  stone  adzes  and  hammers,  with  little  conscious- 
ness of  imperfection  or  deficiency  in  such  appli- 
ances. Examples  of  such  a  state  of  arts  and  human 
skill  might  be  multiplied  from  the  most  dissimilar 
sources.  It  seems,  as  has  been  already  remarked, 
to  be  a  stage  thi'ough  which  all  nations  have  passed, 
not  without  each  developing  a  sufficient  individu- 
ality to  render  their  arts  well  worthy  of  investiga- 
tion by  their  descendants. 

''  In  this  state  were  the  Scottish,  and  indeed  the 
whole  British  aborigines,  at  an  era  much  more 
remote  than  chronologists  have  been  willing  to 
assign  for  the  occupation  of  the  island  by  a  human 
population,  and  for  a  period  the  duration  of  which 
we  are  also  able  in  some  degree  to  test 
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"There  is  one  certain  point  in  this  inquiry  into 
primitive  arts  which  the  British  antiquary  possesses 
over  all  others,  and  fVom  whence  he  can  start 
without  fear  of  error,  though  I  am  not  aware  that 
ite  importance  in  this  view  has  heretofore  heen 
noted.  From  onr  insular  position  it  is  unquestion- 
tiooable  that  the  first  colonist  of  the  British  isles 
must  have  been  able  to  construct  some  kind  of  boat, 
aad  have  possessed  sufficient  knowledge  of  naviga- 
tion to  Bteer  his  course  through  the  open  sea." 

Accordingly,  many  boats  have  been  discovered  ; 
and  here  is  a  description  of  one  of  them  : — 

■  Rve  fathoms  deep  in  the  carse  of  Falkirk,  a 
complete  boat  was  discovered,  not  far  from  the 
town,  and  therefore  remote  from  any  navigable 
witer.  Sir  John  Clerk,  a  Scottish  antiquary  of 
the  last  century,  describes  with  great  minuteness 
mother  vessel  found  in  the  same  locality,  remark- 
aWe  for  its  size  and  construction,  and  which  he 
prononnces,  from  the  series  of  superincumbent 
strata,  to  have  been  an  antediluman  boat!  In 
May,  1726,  a  sadden  rise  of  the  river  Carron 
mdermined  a  portion  of  its  banks,  and  exposed 
to  view  the  side  of  this  ancient  boat  lying  im- 
bedded in  the  alluvial  soil,  at  a  depth  of  fifteen 
feet  from  the  surface,  and  covered  by  successive 
«tmta  of  clay,  shells,  moss,  sand,  and  gravel.  The 
proprietor  immediately  ordered  it  to  be  dug  out 
It  proved  to  be  a  canoe  of  primitive  form,  but  of 
la^  dimei^ons  than  any  other  discovered  to  the 
wmA  of  the  Tweed.  It  measured  thirty-six  feet 
long  by  four  feet  in  extreme  breadth,  and  was 
finely  polished  and  perfectly  smooth  both  inside 
ffld  ontade,  formed  from  a  single  oak-tree,  with 
the  TBoal  pointed  stem  and  square  stem." — P.  32. 

Bat  more  curious  than  the  boat  of  Sir  John 
»e  those  of  the  city  of  St  Mungo,  that  famous 
Mnrt.  Among  others,  **  a  canoe  was  brought  to 
light  at  a  high  level,  far  removed  from  the  modern 
river's  bed.  Close  to  the  site  of  Glasgow's  ancient 
(Sty  Cht38B,  and  immediately  adjoining  what  was 
once  the  Tolbooth  of  the  burgh — ^more  memorable 
&om  the  fancied  associations  with  which  genius 
1*8  endowed  it  ['Rob  Boy*]  than  for  the  stem 
realties  of  human  misery  which  were  its  true 
at^botes — ^there  stands  a  quaint  but  not  inelegant 
l«iilding,  adorned  with  an  arcade  •  curiously  deco- 
nted  with  grim  or  grotesque  masks  on  the  key- 
st^e  of  each  arch.  It  was  erected  on  the  site  of 
older  and  less  substantial  tenements,  in  the  year 
1781 ;  and  in  digging  for  a  foundation  for  it,  in  a 
stratum  of  laminated  clay  that  lies  beneath  a  thick 
bed  of  sand,  a  primitive  British  canoe  was  disco- 
vered, hollowed,  as  usual,  out  of  a  single  tmnk  of 
oak.  Another  is  noted  to  have  been  found  about 
1624,  in  Stockwell,  near  Jackson-street,  while 
^^^^K  ^  common  sewer;  and  a  fourth,  at  a 
much  higher  level,  on  the  slope  of  Drygate-street, 
nunedktely  behmd  the  prison.  In  1825,  a  fifth 
^*iM>e  was  diBcorvered,  scarcely  a  hundred  yards  from 
*he  site  of  the  former  at  the  City  Cross,  when 
Egging  the  sewer  of  London-street — a  new  tho- 
jo^ghftre  opened  up  by  the  demolition  of  ancient 
'**i&igB  long  &llen  to  decay.  This  boat,  which 
^'"^•wwd  about  eighteen  feet  in  length,  exhibited 
'"swd  evidences  of  labour  and  ingenuity.    It  was 


built  of  several  pieces  of  oak,  though  without  ribs. 
It  lay,  moreover,  in  a  singular  position,  nearly  ver- 
tical, and  with  its  prow  uppermost,  as  if  it  had 
foundered  in  a  storm. 

"  Other  discoveries  were  made  in  the  autumn  of 
1847 ;  and  the  citizens  of  Glasgow  having  for  the 
most  part  a  reasonable  conviction  that  boats  lose 
their  value  in  proportion  to  their  age,  the  one  of 
the  venerable  relics  lay  for  some  months  unheeded, 
until  at  length  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scot- 
land made  application  for  it  to  the  Trustees  of  the 
River  Clyde ;  and  the  rude  precursor  of  the  fleets 
that  now  crowd  the  noble  river  is  safely  deposited 
in  their  museum." — P.  35. 

Along  vrith  some  of  these  boats  the  remains  of 
elephants  and  whales  were  excavated,  affording 
other  proofs  of  the  derangements  of  land  and 
water  that  have  taken  place  since  these  remote 
epochs ;  but,  without  dwelling  on  such  topics,  we 
shall  quote  Mr.  Wilson's  conclusion  to  his  chapter 
on  "  Aboriginal  Traces."  It  is  a  fair  specimen  of 
the  graceful  episodes  which  mark  his  departiure 
from  the  purely  descriptive  portions  of  his  inter- 
esting volume.  The  remains  of  this  period  "point 
to  a  time  within  the  historic  era,  when  the  ocean 
tides  ebbed  and  flowed  over  the  carse  of  Stirling, 
at  a  depth  sufficient  to  admit  of  the  gambols  of  the 
whale,  where  now  a  child  might  ford  the  brawling 
stream ;  and  when  the  broad  estuary  of  the  Clyde 
flung  its  waves  to  the  shore,  not  far  from  the  high 
ground  where  the  first  cathedral  of  St  Mungo  was 
founded,  a.  d.,  560.  These  evidences  of  popula- 
tion, prior  to  the  latest  geological  changes  which 
have  affected  the  surface  of  the  country,  are  indeed 
all  found  on  old  historic  ground,  according  to  the 
reckonings  of  written  chronicles.  The  first  of 
them,  in  the  south  country,  have  been  met  with  in 
localities  where  the  traces  of  Roman  invasion  in 
the  second  century  remain  uneffaced.  The  carse 
of  Falkirk  is  still  indented  with  the  vallum  of  the 
Antonine  wall.  Its  modem  church  preserves  the 
old  tablet,  which  assigned  to  the  ancient  stracture 
on  its  site  a  date  coeval  with  the  founding  of 
Scottish  monarchy  under  Malcolm  Canmore ;  and 
the  broad  level  ground  which  has  disclosed  evi- 
dence of  such  remarkable  changes,  alike  in  natural 
features  and  in  national  arts  and  manners,  was  the 
battle-field  of  Wallace  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
as  of  Prince  Charles  Edward  and  the  Highland 
clansmen  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Nor  are  the 
historic  associations  of  the  broad  carse  which  the 
Forth  has  intertwined  with  its  silver  links  a  whit 
behind  those  of  the  vale  of  Carron.  There,  in  all 
probability,  Agricola  marshalled  the  Roman  legions 
for  his  sixth  campaign,  and  watched  the  mustering 
of  the  army  of  Galgacus  on  the  heights  beyond. 
The  ever-memorable  field  of  Bannodkbum  adds  a 
sacred  interest  to  the  same  soil.  There,  too,  are  the 
scenes  of  James  III.'s  mysterious  death  on  the 
field  of  Stirling,  and  of  successive  operations  of 
Montrose,  Cromwell,  Mar,  and  Prince  Charles. 
But  the  oldest  of  these  events,  long  regarded  as 
the  beginnings  of  history,  are  modem  occurrences, 
when  placed  alongside  of  such  as  we  now  refer  to. 
Guiding  his  team  across  the  '  bloody  field,'  as  the 
scene  of  English  slaughter  is  still  termed,  the 
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ploughman  turns  up  the  craw-foot,  the  small  Scot- 
tish horse-shoe,  and  the  like  tokens  of  the  memo- 
rable day  when  Edward's  chivalry  was  foiled  by 
the  Scottish  host  Penetrating  some  few  feet  lower 
with  his  Bpade,  he  finds  the  evidences  of  former 
changes  in  the  level  of  land  and  sea,  but  with  them 
stumbles  also  on  the  relics  of  cx)eval  population. 
Lower  down  he  will  reach  the  stratified  rocks,  in- 
cluding the  carboniferous  formation,  stored  no  less 
abundantly  with  relies  of  former  life  and  change, 
but  no  longer  within  the  historic  period,  or  per- 
taining to  the  legitimate  investigations  of  archax)- 
logical  science,  unless  in  so  far  as  they  confirm  its 
previous  inductions,  and  prove  the  slow  but  well- 
defined  progress  of  the  more  recent  geological 
changes  on  the  earth's  surface.  Such  reflections 
are  not  suggested  for  the  first  time  in  our  own 
day,  nor  will  a  shallow  part  satisfy  those  who  have 
gone  thus  far.  '  Nature  hath  furnished  one  part 
of  the  earth,  and  man  another.  The  treasures  of 
time  lie  high,  in  urns,  coins,  and  monuments,  scarce 
below  the  roots  of  some  vegetables.  Time  hath 
endless  rarities,  and  shows  of  all  varieties,  which 
reveal  old  things  in  heaven,  make  new  discoveries 
in  earth,  and  even  earth  itself  a  discovery.  That 
great  antiquity,  America,  lay  buried  for  thousands 
of  years,  and  a  large  part  of  the  earth  is  still  in 
the  urn  unto  us.* " — P.  39. 

Under  the  head  of  "Sepulchral  Memorials"  Mr. 
Wilson  gives  us  a  classification  of  barrows,  which 
reminds  us  of  certain  jests  regarding  the  late 
Secretary  of  the  Admiralty,  who  was  remarkable 
for  tenacity  of  office  during  many  administrations, 
some  callmg  him  truckle-Barrow,  others  wheel- 
Barrow,  (fee.  But,  in  copiousness  of  species,  the 
stone  period  fairly  distances  the  wits  who  persecu- 
ted the  maritime  knighL  It  had,  "1,  the  long 
barrow,  resembling  a  gigantic  grave;  2,  The  bowl 
barrow,  from  its  similarity  to  an  inverted  bowl ; 
3,  The  bell  barrow ;  4,  The  twin  barrow,  consist- 
ing of  two  adjacent  tumuli,  one  of  them  generally 
larger  than  the  other,  and  both  inclosed  in  one 
fosse  or  vallum ;  5,  The  Druid  barrow,  generally 
a  broad  and  low  tumulus,  surrounded  bv  a  vallum." 
—P.  43. 

Our  author  sl^ttes  that  cists  are  not  always  north 
and  south,  as  generally  supposed,  but  are  often 
east  and  west ;  and  in  one  curious  instance  thirty 
cists  were  discovered,  disposed  in  two  regular 
rows,  at  equal  distances  apart,  and  their  heads  to 
the  north-east.  A  line  along  their  ends  was  nearly 
east  and  west,  and  from  this  they  declined  obliquely, 
in  the  direction  of  north-east  and  south-west.  On 
those  and  other  peculiarities  of  a  similar  descrip- 
tion, it  is  remarked  that  "the  discovery  of  any 
important  deviation  from  the  customary  rites  of 
sepulture  is  probable  e^'idence  of  some  unwonted 
change  in  the  social  condition  of  a  people ;  mark- 
ing, it  may  be,  tlie  introduction  of  a  new  element 
into  the  national  creed,  or  the  violent  intrusion 
of  some  foreign  race  of  conquerors,  displacing 
older  customs  by  the  law  of  the  sword.  In 
the  introduction  of  the  funeral  pile  and  the 
cinerary  urn,  we  have  one  important  evidence 
of  the  adoption  of  novel  rites.  In  the  syste- 
matic disposition  of  the  body  in  a  fixed  direc- 


tion, it  is  probable  that  wc  may  trace  another  and 
still  earlier  change.  Both  practices  are  deserving 
of  more  careful  investigation  than  they  have  yet 
received,  in  the  relation  they  bear  to  tlie  progres- 
sive advances  of  the  primitive  races  of  Scotland. 
But  it  accords  with  many  other  indications  that 
we  should  find  less  method  or  design  in  the  rude 
sepulchres  of  the  earliest  aborigines,  tlian  of  those 
who  had  long  located  themselves  in  the  gladea  of 
the  old  Caledonian  forests,  and  abandoned  nonaadic 
habits  for  the  cares  and  duties  of  a  pastoral  life. 
The  establishment  of  such  a  distinction  would  fur- 
nish a  valuable  chronologica]  guide  to  the  arclueo- 
logist  in  the  arrangement  of  his  materials  for  pri- 
mitive history.  The  early  Christian  adapted  the 
position  of  his  grave  to  the  aspirations  of  his 
faith ;  and  a  similar  practice  among  older  races,  in 
all  probability,  bore  a  kindred  relation  to  some 
lesson  of  their  Pagan  creed,  the  nature  of  which 
is  not  yet,  perhaps,  utterly  beyond  recall.  The 
question  of  divers  races  is,  at  least,  one  of  compa- 
ratively easy  solution.  On  this  the  investigatioB^ 
of  the  practical  ethnologist  may  throw  much  light, 
by  establishing  proofs  of  distinct  craniological 
characteristics  pertaining  to  the  remains  interred 
north  and  south,  from  those  belonging,  as  I  con- 
ceive, to  a  still  earlier  period,  before  the  rude  Cale- 
donian had  learned  to  attach  a  meaning  to  the 
direction  in  which  he  was  laid  to  rest  in  the  arms 
of  death,  or  to  dispose  himself  for  his  long  sleep 
with  thoughts  which  anticipated  a  future  resurrec- 
tion."—P.  73. 

Leaving  the  out-door  indications  of  the  habits  of 
the  fathers  of  our  race,  we  shall  now  glance  at  dieir 
in-door  life.  But  how  to  discover  an  aboriginal 
house  ?  Hand-mills  and  the  bones  of  domestic  ani- 
mals, or  those  most  prized  in  the  chase,  "leave  no 
room  for  doubt  that  the  sites  of  such  must  have  been 
occupied  as  places  of  habitation.  They  agreevery 
nearly  with  the  description  furnished  by  Tacitus  of 
the  winter  dwellings  of  the  Germans,  whom  he 
represents  as  digging  caves  in  the  earth,  in  which 
they  lay  up  their  grain,  and  whither  they  retire  in 
the  winter,  or  on  the  advance  of  an  enemy  to 
plunder  the  open  country.  The  entrance  to  such 
of  these  subterranean  dwellings  as  have  been  found 
sufficiently  perfect  to  afford  indications  of  their 
original  character,  appears  to  have  generally  been 
by  a  slanting  doorway  between  two  long,  upright 
stones,  through  which  the  occupant  must  have  slid 
into  his  dark  abode.  Occasionally  a  small  aperture 
has  been  found  at  the  further  end,  apparently  to 
give  vent  to  the  fire,  the  charcoal  ashes  of  which 
lie  extinguished  on  the  long-deserted  floor.  In 
some  a  passage  of  considerable  length  has  formed 
the  vestibule ;  but,  so  far  as  now  appears,  a  solitary 
aperture  served  most  frequently  alike  for  doorway, 
chimney,  ventilator,  and  even  window,  in  so  far  as 
any  gleam  of  daylight  could  penetrate  into  the 
darkened  vault.  One  is  forcibly  reminded,  while 
groping  in  these  aboriginal  retreats,  of  Elia's  realisa- 
tions of  the  strange  social  state  to  which  they  per- 
tain, in  his  quaint  rliapsody  on  candle-light,  '  our 
peculiar  and  household  planet!  Wanting  it, 
what  savage  unsocial  nights  must  our  ancestors 
have  spent,  wintering  in  caves  and  unilliuninatod 
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Htstnesses!  They  must  liave  laia  about  and 
grumbled  at  one  another  in  the  dark.  What 
repartees  could  hav^e  passed,  when  you  must  have 
felt  ah^t  for  a  smile,  and  handled  your  neighbour's 
cheek  to  be  sure  tlxat  he  understood  it  I  This 
aocounte  for  the  seriousness  of  the  elder  poetry.  It 
has  a  sombre  cast^  derived  from  the  tradition  of 
these  milantemed.  nights  T  The  grave  humourist 
foea  on. to  picture  a  supper-scene  in  these  un- 
lighted  haUs,  rich  with  truthful  imagining,  mingled 
with  his  curious  but  thoughtful  jests : — 

"  'TUngs  tiMt  were  born  when  none  but  the  stHl  night 
Attdnis  dumb  eaodle  saw  his  pinching  ihroea.' 

In  truth,  Uiese  dwellings,  constructed  with  such 
laborious  ingenxdty  in  every  district  of  Scotland, 
seem  to  throw  a  strange  light  upon  that  dim  and 
remote  era  to  which  they  belong,  giving  us  some 
insist  into  the  domestic  habits  and  social  comforts 
of  a  period  heretofore  dark  as  their  own  unillu- 
mined  vaults."— P.  80. 

There  is  an  interesting  chapter  on  temples  and 
memorial  stones  which  we  must  pass  over,  not- 
withstanding some  tempting  extractable  matter 
about  the  great  roving-stone  at  Kirkmichael, 
which  is  seven  feet  high  at  one  haunch,  and  five  at 
the  other ;  which  weighs  between  three  and  four 
tons ;  and  which,  after  being  made  to  move  through 
an  arc  of  a  foot,  oscillates  twenty-eight  times  after 
the  motive  power  is  withdrawn.  Coming  on  to 
weapons  and  implements,  we  quote  the  following 
with  the  view  of  anticipating  gainsay ers  as  to  the 
character  of  flint  armoury : — 

"  About  1809,  it  was  found  necessary  to  remove 
a  large  cairn  on  the  Moor  of  Glencfuicken,  Kirk- 
cudbrightshire, which  popular  tradition  assigned  as 
the  tomb  of  some  unknown  Galwegian  king,  styled 
Aldus  M'Galdus.  When  the  cairn  had  been  re- 
moved,  the  workmen  came  to  a  stone  coffin  of  very 
rode  workmanship,  and  on  emoving  the  lid,  they 
Cound  the  skeleton  of  ma  of  uncommon  size. 
The  bones  were  in  such  a  state  of  decomposition, 
that  the  ribs  and  vertebrae  crumbled  into  dust  on 
attempting  to  lift  them.  The  remaining  bones 
being  more  compact^  were  taken  out,  when  it  was 
dtsoovered  that  one  of  the  arms  had  been  almost 
separated  from  the  shoulder  by  the  stroke  of  a 
stone  axe,  and  that  a  fragment  of  the  axe  still 
remained  in  the  bone.  The  axe  had  been  of  green 
stone,  a  species  of  stone  never  found  in  this  part  of 
Scotland.  There  were  also  found  with  tlus  skele- 
ton a  ball  of  flint,  about  three  inches  in  diametet*, 
which  was  perfectly  round  and  highly  polished, 
snd  the  head  of  an  arrow,  also  of  flint,  but  not  a 
particle  of  any  metallic  substance." — ^P.  131. 

Posterity  improved  on  the  stone  axe,  and  called 
ihe  new  weapon  by  a  name  which  Elihu  Burritt 
and  Joseph  Sturge,  and  other  men  of  peace,  would 
hardly  deem  appropriate. 

*  A  mediseval  offensive  weapon,  constructed  on 
the  same  principle,  bore  the  quaint  name  of  '  The 
Morning  Star,'  an  epithet  no  doubt  suggested  by 
ib  form ;  as  it  consisted  of  a  ball  of  iron  armed 
with  radiating  spikes,  attached  by  a  chain  to  its 
handle.  Like  the  ruder  flail-stone,  the  morning 
te,  when  efficiently  wielded^  must  have  proved  a 
TOL.  xvm^-Hro.  ccv;. 


deadly  weapon  in  the  desultory  warfare  of  undis- 
ciplined assailants;  but  whenever  the  value  of 
combined  operations  was  discovered  and  acted  upon 
it  would  have  to  be  thrown  aside,  as  probably  more 
fatal  to  friends  than  to  enemies.  .  In  the  Scottish 
flail-stones  the  perforation  is  bevelled  off  so  as  to 
admit  of  their  free  use  without  their  cutting  or 
fraying  the  thong  by  which  they  were  held.  We 
shidl  not  probably  greatly  err  in  assuming  these  to 
be  the  first  '  morning  stars '  of  that  old  twilight, 
in  the  uncertain  light  of  which  we  are  groping 
for  some  stray  truths  of  the  infancy  of  history." — 
P.  133. 

Leaving  grim-visaged  war,  and  passing  over 
"  stone  vessels,"  we  are  next  introduced  to  the  de- 
partment of  "personal  ornaments."  Mr.  Wilson 
holds  the  stone  period  to  have  boasted  of  bracelets, 
hair-pins,  neck  ornaments  made  of  bone,  jet,  shale, 
cannel-coal,  glass,  &c.,  so  that  refinement  must 
have  wielded  its  gentle  sway  amongst  the  mothers 
and  daughters  of  ancient  Caledonia,  even  as  mar- 
tial prowess  characterised  its  fathers  and  sons. 
"  Crania"  concludes  the  stone  period  section,  and, 
coming  from  the  head-quarters  of  phrenology,  one 
is  anxious  to  know  what  Mr.  Wilson  has  to  say  on 
ancient  heads.  Well,  he  gives  us  drawings  of  fif- 
teen skulls,  with  measurements  and  descriptions 
thereof,  which  the  curious  may  examine  and  read. 
As  for  us,  we  are  indolent  enough  to  be  contented 
with  "Dr.  Pritchard's  remarks  in  reply  to  the 
question, — ^Was  there  anything  peculiar  in  the  con- 
formation of  the  head  in  the  British  or  Gaulish 
races  ? — *  There  are  probably  in  existence  sufficient 
means  for  deciding  this  inquiry  in  the  skulls  found 
in  old  British  cairns  or  places  of  sepulture.  I  have 
seen  about  half-a-dozen  skulls  found  in  different 
parts  of  England,  in  situations  which  rendered 
it  highly  probable  that  they  belonged  to  ancient 
BritonSr  All  these  partook  of  one  striking  cha- 
racteristic, viz.,  a  remarkable  narrowness  of  the 
forehead  compared  with  the  occiput,  giving  a  very 
small  space  to  the  anterior  lobes  of  the  brain,  and 
allowing  room  for  a  large  development  of  the  pos- 
terior lobes.  There  are  some  modem  English  and 
Welsh  heads  to  be  seen  of  a  similar  form,  but  they 
are  not  numerous.*  " — ^P.  179. 

Mr.  Wilson  has  some  interesting  remarks  on 
the  teeth  found  in  these  crania,  which  we  cannot 
dismiss  so  summarily,  as  they  show  from  what 
minute  sources,  but  still  unaer  strict  induction, 
the  facts  of  archaeological  science  are  gathered  to- 
gether. 

"  The  ground-down  teeth  of  certain  classes  of 
ancient  crania  is  of  very  general  application,  and 
has  been  observed  as  common  even  among  British 
sailors.  The  cause  is  obvious,  resulting  from  the 
similarity  of  food  in  both  cases.  The  old  Briton. 
of  the  Anglo-Roman  period,  and  the  Saxon  both 
of  England  and  the  Scottish  Lothians,  had  lived 
to  a  great  extent  on  barley  bread,  oaten  cakes^ 
parched  peas,  or  the  like  fare,  producing  the  same 
results  on  his  teeth  as  the  hard  sea-biscuit  does  on 
those  of  the  British  sailor.  Such,  however,  is  not 
generally  the  case,  and  in  no  instance,  indeed,  to 
&e  same  extent,  in  the  skulls  found  in  the  earlier 
British  ftimuli.     Ju  our  Scottish  ejcamples  the 
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teeth  arc  mostly  very  perfect,  and  their  crowns 
not  at  all  worn  down.  In  one  the  under  jaw  has 
been  preserved,  and  in  it  the  wisdom-teeth  are 
only  partially  developed,  indicating  the  age  of  the 
individual.  The  perfectly-formed  teeth  are  not 
much  more  worn  than  tiiose  which  had  never 
pierced  the  gums. 

"  The  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  such  a  com- 
parison are  of  considerable  value  in  the  indications 
they  afford  of  the  domestic  habits  and  social  life 
of  a  race,  the  last  survivor  of  which  has  mouldered 
underneath  his  green  tumulus,  perchance  for  cen- 
turies before  the  era  of  our  earliest  authentic  chro- 
nicles.    As  a  means  of  comparison,  this  character- 
istic appearance  of  the  teetii  manifestly  furnishes 
one  means  of  discriminating  between  an  early  and 
a  still  earlier,  if  not  primeval,  period ;  and  though 
i^ot  in  itself  conclusive,  it  may  be  found  of  con- 
siderable value  when  taken  in  connexion  with  the 
other  and  still  more  obvious  peculiarities  of  the 
crania  of  the  earliest  barrows.     We  perceive  from 
it,  at  least,  that  a  very  decided  change  took  place 
in  the   common  food  of  the  country,  from  the 
period  when  the  native  Briton  of  the  primeval 
period  pursued  the  chase  with  the  flint  lance  and 
arrow,  and  the  spear  of  deer's-horn,  to  that  com- 
paratively recent  period  when  the  Saxon  marauders 
began  to  effect  settlements  and  build  houses  on  the 
scenes  where  they  had  ravaged  the  villages  of  the 
older  British  natives.     The  first  class,  we  may 
infer,  attempted  little  cultivation  of  the  soil.     Im- 
proving on  the  precarious  chances  of  a  mere  no- 
madic or  hunter  life,  we  have  been  led  to  suppose, 
from  other  evidence,  that  the  early  Briton  intro- 
duced the  rudiments  of  a  pastoral  life,  while  yet 
his  dwelling  was  only  the  slight  circular  earth-pit, 
incovered  with  overhanging  boughs  and  skins.  To 
the  spoils  of  the  chase  he  would  then  add  the  milk 
of  his  flock  of  goats  or  sheep ;  probably  with  no 
other  addition  than  such  wild  esculents,  mast,  or 
fruits  as  might  be  gathered  without  labour  in  the 
glades  of  the  neighbouring  forest.     But  the  social 
state  in  the  British  Isles  was  a  progressive  one. 
Whether  by  the  gradual  improvement  of  the  abo- 
riginal race,  or  by  the  incursion  of  foreign  tribes 
already  familiar  with  the  fruits  of  agricultural 
labour,  the  wild  pastoral  or  hunter  life  of  the  first 
settlers  was  exchanged  for  one  more  suited  to  call 
forth  the  social  virtues.    The  increase  of  the  popu- 
lation, whether  by  the  ingress  of  such  new  tribes 
or  by  the  numerical  progression  of  the  first  settlers, 
would  of  itself  put  an  end  to  the  possibility  of 
finding  subsistence  by  means  of  the  chase.     Thus 
it  might  be  from  the  inventive  industry  which 
privations  force  into  activity  that  new  wants  were 
first  discoyere^,  new  tastes  were  created,  and  satis- 
fied by  the  annual  harvests  of  golden  grain.     The 
ploughshare  and  the  pruning-hook  divided  atten- 
tion with  the  sword  and  the  spear,  which  they 
could  not  supplant;   and  the  ingenious  agricul- 
turist devised  his  oaken  queme,  his  stone-rubber 
or  corn-crusher,  and  at  length  his  simple  yet 
effective  hand-mill,  which  resisted,  during  many 
centuries  of  change  and  progress,  all  attempts  to 
supersede  it  by  more  complicated  machinery.    Dr. 
Pettigrew,  in  commuhicatmg  the  results  of  a  series 


of  observations  on  the  bones  found  in  various 
English  barrows,  remarks,  '  The  state  of  the  teeth 
in  all  of  them  indicated  that  the  people  had  lived 
chiefly  on  grain  and  roots.*  The  dry,  hard  oaten 
cake  of  the  Scottish  peasant,  which  may  have  been 
in  use  almost  from  the  first  attempt  at  cultivation 
of  the  favourite  national  grain,  would  probably 
prove  as  effective  as  any  of  the  presumed  vege- 
table foods  for  producing  such  results.  We  need 
not,  at  any  rate,  evidence  to  satisfy  us  tliat  the 
luxuries  which  have  rendered  the  services  of  the 
dentist  so  indispensable  to  the  modern  Briton  were 
altogether  excluded  from  the  regimen  of  his  rude 
forefathers."— P.  187. 

Mr.  Wilsoi^'s  next  section  is  the  arohaio,   or 
BRONZE  period.     From  it  we  learn  that  Scotland 
narrowly  escaped  becoming  a  Californian  region. 
"  In  the  Leadnills  considerable  quantities  of  gold 
have  been  procured  at  no  very  distant  period, 
while  numerous  allusions  suffice  to  show  its  greater 
abundance  in  former  times.     In  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, the  Abbey  of  Dunfermline  received  a  grant 
from  David  I.  of  the  tithe  of  all  the  gold  produced 
by  the  surrounding  districts  of  Fife  and  Forthrey ; 
and  even  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  Laird  of 
Marchiston  is  said  to  have  wrought  gold  in  the 
Pentland  Hills.     In  the  remoter  era,  however,  to 
which  we  now  refer  [the  bronze  period],  when  the 
rude  Caledonian  was  learning,  for  the  first  time,  to 
fashion  his  weapons  and  tools  of  bronze,  and  to 
substitute  the  golden  tore  and  armilla  for  the  neck- 
lace of  perforated  shells  or  stone  and  amber  beads, 
we  are  justified  in  assuming  from  analogy  that  in 
many  of  the  channels  of  the  Scottish  mountain- 
streams,  amid  the  strata  of  which  the  ore  has  been 
found,  not  only  the  gold  dust,  but  pure  masses  of 
native  gold  would  be  occasionally  discovered,  and 
wrought  with  no  better  tools  than  the  stone  hammer 
and  anvil  into  the  personal  ornaments  of  distin- 
guished leaders  or  priests.     Strabo,  in  referring  to 
the  great  mineral  wealth  of  Spain,  which  made  it 
to  the    ancients  what  America  became  to   the 
Spaniards  long  after  their  native  mineral  treasures 
were  exhausted,  remarks :  *In  no  country  are  gold, 
silver,  copper,  and  iron  so  abundant,  or  of  such 
fine  quality ;  even  the  rivers  and  mountain-streams 
bring  down  gold  in  their  beds,  which  is  found  in 
their  sands.'     Yet  such  a  description  is  now  as 
little  applicable  to  Spain  as  to  Scotland.    But  more 
recent  and  conclusive  evidence  exists." — P.  206. 

The  evidence  consists  of  an  account  of  gold  dis- 
covered in  Ireland  so  late  as  1795;  but  as  our 
space  will  not  admit  of  the  whole  evidence  being 
given,  we  shall  not  do  "  injustice  to  Ireland "  by 
abridging  it  Turning,  therefore,  from  anticipated 
discoveries  of  gold  to  the  actual  excavations  of 
baser  metals,  we  are  told  that,  "  towards  the  dose 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  the  spirit  of  agri- 
cultural improvement  was  beginning  to  take  e^ct, 
the  use  of  marl  as  a  valuable  manure  was  advo- 
cated and  practised  with  a  zeal  no  less  wide-spread 
and  enthusiastic  than  has  resulted  in  our  own  day 
from  the  discovery  of  the  guano  islands  of  the 
Pacific.  One  of  the  most  zealous  of  these  Scotch 
agriculturists  was  Sir  Alexander  Dick  of  Preston- 
field,  whose  estate  is  bounded,  pn  the  north  by  the 
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lomiBtic  Daddingstone  Loch,  near  Edinburgh.  In 
1775  lie  constrncted  a  canal,  and  prepared  a  couple 
of  flat-bottomed  boats,  with  the  requisite  dredging- 
uttchinery  attached  to  them.  These  were  set  afloat 
GQ  the  loch,  and  their  projector  thus  describes 
lome  of  the  most  interesting  results  of  his  labours : 
'In  the  third  year  of  my  progress,  in  dragging 
flMceasAilly  great  quantities  of  marl,  now  and  then 
in  the  middle  of  the  lake  I  met  with  large  frag- 
fflentsof  deer's^homs  of  an  uncommon  magnitude. 
Afi  my  operations  were  proceeding  northward, 
iboDt  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from  the  verge 
of  the  lake  next  the  King's  Park,  the  people  em- 
])%ed  in  dredging  in  places  deeper  than  usual, 
iRer  haying  removed  the  first  surfaces  of  fat 
blackish  mould,  got  into  a  bed  of  shell  marl  from 
five  to  seven  feet  deep,  from  which  they  brought 
Dp  in  the  collecting  leather  bag  a  very  weighty 
fiobstance,  which,  when  examined  as  it  was  thrown 
into  the  marl  boat,  was  a  heap  of  swords,  spears, 
nd  other  lumps  of  brass,  mixed  with  the  purest 
of  the  shell  marl.  Some  of  the  lumps  of  brass 
seemed  aa  if  half-naelted ;  and  my  conjecture  is, 
that  there  had  been  upon  the  side  of  the  hill,  near 
the  lake,  some  manufactory  for  brass  arms  of  the 
Kveral  kinds  for  which  there  was  a  demand.* 

"  Rarely  has  a  more  interesting  discovery  been 
made,  or  one  on  an  equally  extensive  scale,  illus- 
trative of  the  Scottish  bronze  period.  Some  of 
tbe  most  perfect  and  beautiful  of  these  ancient 
iwpona  were  presented  to  George  III. ;  others, 
(ioabdaa  also  among  the  best  specimens,  were  re- 
tmed  as  family  heirlooms,  some  of  which  were 
i'^CTwards  given  to  Sir  Walter  Scott;  but  the 
wnabder,  mcluding  upwards  of  fifty  pieces  of 
s^oida,  spear-heads,  and  fragments  of  other  wea- 
pons, most  of  them  more  or  less  affected  by  fire, 
'^  presented  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
Scotland,  and  formed  the  very  first  donation  to- 
wards the  founding  of  their  valuable  collection  of 
s^Jonal  antiquities.  The  royal  gifts  and  nearly 
ill  the  family  heirlooms  have  disappeared,  but  the 
^le  of  those  presented  to  the  Society  still  re- 
ffl«n  in  their  museum.  The  swords  are  of  the 
^  leaf-shaped  form,  with  perforated  handles,  to 
^h  horn  or  wood  has  been  attached.  Some  of 
^  l»ger  broken  spear-heads  have  been  pierced 
^^  a  variety  of  ornamental  perforations ;  and  in 
«d<fition  to  these  there  were  bronze  rings  and 
'^ple?,  similar  to  those  found  on  various  occasions 
wWi  other  remains  of  the  same  period." — P.  225. 
As  we  referred  to  the  teeth  of  the  stone  period, 
we  may  follow  up  the  physiological  part  of  the 
^'^^i^ct  by  describing  the  hands  of  the  bronze  era, 
^JPwisIly  as  "  it  is  worthy  of  note,  in  relation  to 
fc  makers  and  owners  of  the  swords  of  this  era, 
™  the  handles  are  invariably  small.  One  of 
*J*  uaoBt  marked  edmological  characteristics  of 
*«  pore  Celtic  race,  in  contrast  to  the  Teutonic, 
a  tfc  small  hands  and  feet;  a  feature  so  very 
l^tiiBy  afiected  by  the  mingling  of  Teutonic 
^  fte  old  Oehic  blood  of  Scotland,  that  many 
«  ftd  older  biskel-hiHed  Highland  swords  wiU 
*"««^  admit  the  hand  of  a  modem  Scots- 
?*rfofdfaiaiy  sue.  This  has  been  observed 
'^  ^'^Am  pfiimtive  nces,  wd  is  noted  by  Mr. 


Stephens  as  characteristic  of  the  ancient  temple- 
builders  of  Yucatan.  In  describing  the  well- 
known  red  hand,  first  observed  at  Uxmal,  Mr. 
Stephens  remarks :  '  Over  a  cavity  in  the  mortar 
were  two  conspicuous  marks,  which  afterwards 
stared  us  in  the  face  in  all  the  ruined  buildings  of 
the  country.  They  were  the  prints  of  a  red  hand, 
with  the  thumb  and  fingers  extended,  not  drawn  or 
painted,  but  stamped  by  the  living  hand,  the  pres- 
sure of  the  palm  upon  the  stone.  There  was  one 
striking  feature  about  these  hands — they  were 
exceedingly  small.  Either  of  our  own  spread  over 
and  completely  hid  them.*  This  is  another  of  the 
physical  characteristics  of  the  earlier  races  well 
worthy  of  further  note.  While  the  delicate  small 
hand  and  foot  are  ordinarily  looked  upon  as  marks 
of  high-breeding,  and  are  justly  regarded  as  per- 
taining to  the  perfect  beauty  of  the  female  form, 
the  opposite  are  foimd  among  the  masculine  dis- 
tinctions of  the  pure  Teutonic  races — charac- 
teristics of  their  essentially  practical  and  aggres- 
sive spirit — and  are  frequently  seen  most  markedly 
developed  in  the  skilfnl  manipulator  and  ingenious 
mechanician.*' — ^P.  231^ 

The  bronze,  and  also  the  iron  period,  take  up 
the  same  topics  and  in  the  same  order  as  the  stone,  so 
far  as  the  diverse  characters  of  the  different  epochs 
admit  of  common  arrangement ;  and  this  affords 
opportunity  for  instituting  comparisons  as  to  pro- 
gress. As  an  instance  of  this  we  may  cite  a  speci- 
men of  the  naval  architecture  of  the  bronze  period, 
which  will  admit  of  favourable  contrast  with  the 
Glasgow  boats  of  the  stone  age  : — 

"  *  In  this  town*  (Stranraer),  says  the  old  histo- 
rian of  Galloway,  writing  in  1683,  *  the  last  year, 
while  they  were  digging  a  water-gate  for  a  mill, 
they  lighted  upon  a  ship  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  shore,  unto  which  the  sea  at  the  highest 
spring  tides  never  comes.  It  was  transversely 
imder  a  little  bourn,  and  wholly  covered  with  earth 
a  considerable  depth ;  for  there  was  a  good  yard, 
with  kail  growing  in  it,  upon  the  one  end  of  it. 
By  that  part  of  it  which  was  gotten  out,  my  in- 
formers, who  saw  it,  conjecture  that  the  vessel  had 
been  pretty  large ;  they  also  tell  me  that  the  boards 
were  not  joined  together  after  the  usual  fashion  of 
our  present  ships  or  barks,  as  also  that  it  had  nailfes 
of  copper.*  Here  we  find  remarkable  evidence  of 
progress.  The  rude  arts  of  the  aboriginal  seaman, 
by  which  he  laboriously  hollowed  the  oaken  trunk, 
and  adapted  it  for  navigating  his  native  seas,  have 
been  superseded  by  a  systematic  process  of  ship- 
building, in  which  the  metallic  tools  sufficed  to 
hew  and  shape  the  planks  as  well  as  to  furnish  the 
copper  fastenings  by  which  they  were  secured. 
Vessels  thus  constructed  were  doubtless  designed 
for  wider  excursions  than  the  navigation  of  native 
estuaries  and  inland  seas ;  nor  must  we  assume, 
because  the  records  of  ancient  history  have  hereto- 
fore concentrated  our  interest  on  the  countries  bor- 
dering on  the  Mediterranean,  that  therefore  the 
Qerman  Ocean  and  the  British  seas  were  a  waste 
of  unpeopled  waters,  save,  perhaps,  when  some 
rude  canoe,  borne  beyond  its  wonted  shelter  on  the 
coasts,  timorously  struggled  to  regain  the  shore.**—- 

P.  235. 
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Mr.  Wilson  submits  elaborate  cbemical  analyses 
of  relics  belonging  to  this  period ;  bat  no  cbemical 
investigation,  qualitative  or  quantative,  tempts  him 
to  sacrifice  anything  of  importance  at  the  shrine  of 
the  crucible. 

"  In  selecting  specimens  of  native  bronze  im- 
plements from  the  Scottish  collection  for  the  pur- 
pose of  analysis,  no  difficulty  was  found,"  says  he, 
"  in  obtaining  broken  fragments  suitable  for  the 
purpose,  ^dthout  destroying  any  perfect  example  of 
primitive  art" 

Another  graceful  episode  relates  to  the  "  broken 
Bword ;"  and  trusting  tliat  it  will  be  pleasing  to 
the  reader,  we  quote  the  passage. 

It  appears  that  several  of  the  bronze  swords  in 
tbe  Scottish  Museum  are  broken,  and  the  remains 
have  been  found  among  the  sepulchral  deposits. 
"From  such  discoveries   we  are  led  to  infer," 
says  Mr.  Wilson, "  that  one  of  the  last  honours  paid 
to  the  buried  warrior  was  to  break  his  well-proved 
weapon  and  lay  it  at  his  side,  ere  the  cist  was 
closed,  or  the  inumed  ashes  deposited  in  the  grave, 
and  his  old  companions  in  arms  piled  over  it  the 
tnmulus  or  memorial  cairn.    No  more  touching  or 
eloquent  tribute  of  honour  breaks  upon  us  amid 
the  curious  records  of  ages  long  past    The  elf- 
bolt  and  the  stone  axe  of  the  older  barrow  speak 
only  of  the  barbarian  anticipation  of  eternal  war- 
fare  beyond    the  grave ;   of    skull -beakers  and 
draughts  of  bloody  wine,  such  as  the  untutored 
8avag6  looks  forward  to  in  his  dreams  of  heaven. 
But  the  broken  sword  of  the  buried  chief  seems  to 
^11  of  a  warfare  accomplished,  and  of  expected 
wrest     Doubtless  the  future  which  he  anticipated 
bore  faint  enough  resemblance  to  the  'life  and 
immortality*  since  revealed  to  men ;  but  the  broken 
sword  speaks  in  nnmistakeable  language  of  eleva- 
tion and  progress,  and  of  nobler  ideas  acquired  by 
the  old  Briton,  when  he  no  longer  deemed  it  indis- 
pensable to  bear  his  arms  with  him  to  the  elysium 
of  his  wild  creed. 

''This  graceful  custom  would  appear  to  have 
been  peciUiar  to  Britain,  or  it  has  escaped  the 
attention  of  northern  antiquaries.    Mr.  Worsaae 
makes  no  mention  of  it  in  describing  correspond- 
ing Scandinavian  weapons,  but  rather  seems  to 
imply  the  opposite  when  thus  referring  to  a  later 
period:  'Skilful  armourers  were  then  in  great 
request ;  and  although  in  other  cases  the  Danish 
warrior  would  have  thought  it  unbecoming  and 
dangerous  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  dead,  he  did 
not  scruple  to  break  open  a  barrow  or  a  grave,  if 
by  such  means  he  could  obtain  the  renowned 
'  weapon  which  had  been  deposited  beside  the  hero 
who  had  wielded  it.'    Thus  we  learn  that,  from 
ilie  remotest  times  even  to  our  own  day,   the 
:nortliern  warrior  has  esteemed  his  sword  the  most 
sacred  emblem  of  military  honour.    In  later  ages, 
the  leaders  of  mediaeval  chivalry  gave  names  to  their 
favoured  weapons,  the  troubadours  celebrated  their 
virtues  with  all  the  exti'avagance  of  romaimt  fable, 
and  still  the  soldier's  favourite  sword  is  laid  on 
his  bier  when  his  comrades  bear  him  to  his  rest" 
—P.  265. 

Gallantry  should  always  be  associated  with  the 
sword ;  and  we  cannot  better  follow  up  the  last 


quotation  than  by  citing  a  few  sentences  regarding 
ancient  rings.     Premising  that  these  articles  were 
of  yore  colossal.  Dr.  Hibbcrt  remarlvs  that  "in 
Iceland  a  le?s  bulky  ring  for  the  ratification  of 
engagements  was  introduced.     Within  the  bof 
was  a  division,  like  a  choir  in  a  church,  where 
stood  an  elevation  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  and 
an  altar.    Upon  the  altar  was  placed  a  ring,  with- 
out any  joint,  of  the  value  of  two  eras.    These 
rings  (idly  named  Druidical  amulets)  are  varionsly 
formed  of  bone,  of  jet,  of  stone,  and  even  of  the 
precious  metals.     Some  are  so  wide  as  to  allow  the 
palm  of  the  hand  to  be  passed  through  them,  which 
rings  were  used  when  parties  entered  into  mutual 
compacts.     In  a  woodcut  given  in  an  old  edition 
of '  Glaus  Magnus,'  the  solemnisation  of  a  betroth- 
ing contract  is  represented   by  the  brid^room 
passing  his  four  fingers  and  palm  through  a  large 
ring,  and  in  this  manner  receiving  the  hand  of 
the  bride.     This  is  similar  to  the  mode  practised 
in  Orkney,  where  contracting  parties  join  hands 
through  the  perforation,  or  more  properly  speaking 
the  ring,  of  a  stone  pillar.    In  the  oath  administered 
to  an  individual  as  a  test  of  veracity,  it  was  sufficient 
that  he  held  in  his  hand  a  ring  of  small  size, 
dipped  in  the  blood  of  sacrificial  victims." — ^P.  302. 
Commenting  on  this,  Mr.  Wilson  considers  that, 
'^viewed  in  the  above  light,  the  frequent  occur- 
rence of  such  relics  in  the  cist,  or  under  the  memo- 
rial cairn,  may  be  pregnant  with  a  far  higher 
meaning  than  the  mere  ornamental  fibula  or  amulet. 
When  found  with  the  spear  and  sword,  the  ring 
may  indicate  the  grave  of  the  warrior-priest  or 
lawgiver — a  union  of  offices   so  consistent  with 
society  in  a  primitive  state ;  wHile,  in  the  female 
barrow,  amid  the  bracelets  and  necklaces  which 
once  adorned  the  primitive  British  matron,  the 
curious  relic  may,  with  no  undue  indulgence  of 
fancy,  be  looked  upon  as  the  spousal  pledge,  and 
the  literal  wedding-ring.    It  seems,  indeed,  most 
probable,  that  the  little  golden  ring  with  which, 
m  these  modem  centuries,  we  wed,  is  none  other 
than  the  symbolic  memorial  of  the  old  sacramental 
ricg  which  witnessed  the  vows  of  our  rude  island 
fathers,  and  was  made  the  pledge  of  their  plighted 
troth.     This,  however,  is  perhaps  trespassing  be- 
yond the  pale  of  legitimate  induction  into  the 
seductive  regions  of  fancy,  where  antiquaries  have 
too  frequently  chosen  to  wander  at  their  own  sweet 
will."— P.  303. 

Our  author  has  an  interesting  chapter  on  the 
religion,  arts,  and  domestic  habits  of  the  period 
under  consideration,  which  will  repay  perusal.  Its 
title,  as  well  as  that  of  others  of  those  relating  to 
British  hifitory  prior  to  the  first  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  he  admits,  "  may  appear  to  readers 
of  indices  as  not  a  little  presumptuous.  These 
chapters  deal  exclusively  with  a  period  believed 
to  have  long  preceded  written  history,  and  of 
which  we  possess  no  other  records  than  those  that 
have  been  garnered  in  the  grave,  wherein  is* no 
knowledge,*  or  chance-found  amid  the  alluvium 
and  peat-mosses,  in  which  the  geologist  discerns 
many  evidences  of  antiquity,  but  from  \Yhich  he 
has  yet  failed  to  deduce  any  defined  measure  that 
will  help  us  to  their  age.  Still  wc  have  discovered. 
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indienicler  nrodnctions  of  the  primitive  period, 
^  the  simplest  works  of  man  bear  some  inefiace- 
aUe  traces  of  his  intelligence.  The  sagacious  in- 
ductions of  Cuvier  have, met  with  universal  accep- 
tation in  their  definition  of  the  form,  the  size,  the 
food,  and  the  general  hniiuts  and  habits  of  the 
megalonyx,  a  gigantic  antediluvian  sloth,  only  a 
few  disjointed  bones  of  wliich  are  known  to  exist. 
We  need  not  therefore  despair  of  learning  some- 
what of  the  early  Caledonian,  of  his  habits,  his 
dwughts^  and  even  of  his  faith,  when  we  are  able 
to  refer  to  so  many  specimens  of  his  handiwork 
aad  inventive  design,  and  retain  some  relics  of  his 
mined  temples,  and  abundant  illustrations  of  his 
sepulchral  ntes.  It  is  by  simple  induction,  how- 
ever, that  the  discovery  of  such  truths  is  arrived  at 
Litentionally,  at  least,  no  rein  is  given  here  to 
fimciiul  speculation,  nor  are  any  theories  advanced 
b«t  such  sis  are  believed  to  be  based  on  the  sugges- 
^e  aspects  of  ascertained  truths." — P.  336. 

On  the  subject,  then,  of  creed,  we  are  subse- 
quently informed   that  "we  are  not  entirely  de- 
pendant on  negative  evidence  in  relation  to  the 
primitive  creed.     We  are  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  ancient  Briton  lived  in  the  belief  of  a 
fbtnre  state,  and  of  some  doctrine  of  probation 
«pd  of  final  retribution,  from  the  constant  depo- 
sition beside  the  dead,  not  only  of  weapons,  imple- 
ments, and  personal  ornaments,  but  also  of  vessels 
which  may  be  presumed  to  have  contained  food 
aid  drink.    That  his  ideas  of  a  future  state  bore 
little  resemblance  to  *the  life  and  immortality 
hroi^fat  to  light  by  the  (Jospel*  is   abundantly 
manifest  from  the  same  evidence.      Somewhat, 
however,  is  added  to  our  knowledge  of  his  religion, 
if  the  inference  be  admitted  to  be  a  legitimate  one 
which  deduces,  from  the  absence  of  all  imitation  of 
Mtoral  objects  in  his  ornamental  designs,  the  con- 
<teon  that  idolatry  has  pertained  imder  no  form 
to  the  worship  of  the  native  Briton.     Whether 
hi3  religion  was  a  fetish-worship,  with  spells  and 
fitoge  magical  rites ;  or  that  he  brought  from  his 
fer-eastem  birth-land  the  Chaldean  star-worship 
w  the  Persian  fire-worship ;  or  knelt  to  Sylvanus 
and  the  Campeatres  j^ltemi  Britannia — the  sup- 
posed haunters  of  his  native  fields  and  forests,  to 
^fcnn  the  Roman  legions  afterwards  reared  altars 
^  poured  out  libations — ^it  seems  consistent  with 
all  analogy  to  conclude  that  no  visible  forms  were 
worshipped  within  the  Caledonian  groves  or  mo- 
nolithic temples.      Julius  Ccesar,  in  his  oft-quoted 
*^coimt  of  the  Druids,  describes  the  Gauls  as  much 
Mdicted  to  religious  observances,  and  names  Mars, 
ApoDo,  Jupiter,  Minerva,  and  Mercuiy,  as  objects 
w  their  worship.  ^  Of  Mercury  especially,  he  adds, 
^'  have  many  images,  and  they  esteem  him  as 
|he  inventor  of  the  arts.    This,  however,  might 
p  true  enough  of  the  continental  Gauls  of  that 
^period,  who  had  then  long  been  partially 
r^^  "»to  contact  with  the  Romans,  and  yet  be 
^<«%  inappHcable  to  the  Caledonians,  who  had 
00  dttect  knowledge  of  them  for  fully  a  century 
^  the  date  of  Cflesar's  first  landmg  on  the  white 
^of  England.     As  to  the  theories  relating  to 
VJ*^  I)niidi8m,  concerning  which  so  much  has 
"^TOttcn,  an  opinion  bis  already  been  ex- 


pressed. It  is  one  of  the  many  branches  of  primi* 
tive  history,  in  which,  after  having  perused  all  the 
ponderous  tomes  which  have  been  devoted  to  its 
elucidation,  the  archaeologist  returns  with  renewed 
satisfaction  to  the  trustworthy  though  imperfect 
and  scanty  records  which  he  fmds  in  the  relics  of 
primitive  invention  and  archaic  design.  The 
tniths  contained  in  these  ample  dissertations  are 
mostly  too  few  and  uncertain  to  be  worth  the 
labour  of  sifting  from  the  heap  in  which  they  may 
be  buried,  at  the  rate  of  about  a  grain  of  truth  to 
a  bushel  of  fancy.  Still,  from  the  authentic  allu- 
sions of  classic  writers,  we  may  safely  conclude 
thus  far,  that  a  native  priesthood  exercised  a  most 
important  influence  over  the  later  Celtic  and  Teu- 
tonic races  of  Britain,  as  appears  to  have  been  the 
case  among  most  of  the  nations  of  the  Indo- 
European  family."— P.  342. 

We  shall  now  glance  at  some  of  the  points 
touched  on  in  the  iron  period. 

"  The  changes  consequent  on  the  introduction  of 
iron,  to  a  people  already  familiar  with  the  smelting 
of  tin  and  copper  ores,  and  the  fabrication  of 
weapons  and  implements  of  bronze,  were  not 
necessarily  of  a  radical  character,  and  undoubtedly 
were  first  experienced  in  the  gradual  acquirement 
of  the  new  metal  from  foreign  sources.  Had 
bronze  been  obtainable  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
admit  of  its  application  to  the  numerous  purposes 
for  which  iron  has  since  been  used,  there  was  nothing 
to  prevent  the  accomplishment  of  nearly  all  to 
which  European  civilisation  has  since  attained, 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  new  metal.  The 
opposite,  however,  was  the  case.  The  metal  wafr 
costly  and  scarce,  and  hence  one  of  the  most 
obvious  sources  of  the  lengthened  period  over 
which  we  have  seen  reason  to  believe  that  the 
archaic  era  extended.  Throughout  that  whole 
period,  metal  in  every  form  was  a  rare  and  valued 
luxury;  and  it  was  as  such  that  iron,  the  most 
widely  difiused,  the  most  abundant  and  most  useful 
of  all  the  metals,  was  first  introduced  into  the 
British  Isles,  This  is  sufficiently  accounted  for 
from  the  fact,  that  iron  rarely,  if  ever,  occurs  in 
nature  in  a  metallic  state;  and  that  it  requires 
great  labour  and  a  most  intense  heat  to  fuse  it.  .  . 
It  was  only  when  iron  had  become  thus  plen- 
tiful that  it  could  be  productive  of  any  effective 
change  on  the  characteristics  of  the  races  by  whom 
it  was  used.  But  though  iron  is  the  most  abun- 
dant of  all  the  metals,  and  was  the  latest  to  be 
introduced  into  use,  it  is  at  the  same  time  the  most 
perishable,  rapidly  oxidising,  unless  preserved  by 
the  most  favourable  circumstances.  Accordingly,, 
very  few  iron  relics  pertaining  to  the  later  pagan 
era  has  been  found." — P.  346. 

Passing  to  Roman  relics,  the  favourite  theme  of 
Jonathan  Oldbuck  and  the  antiquarian  fraternity,, 
we  find  allusion  made  to  recent  attempts  to  deny 
Roman  honours  to  Edinburgh,  and  in  contradiction 
to  which  we  are  told  that  "  earlier  writers  were 
not  so  ready  to  exclude  the  Scottish  capital  from 
Roman  honours  :  c.  g,, — '  The  town  of  Eaden/ 
says  Camden,  'commonly  called  Edenborow,  the 
same  undoubtedly  with  Ptolemy's  Stratopedon 
Eteroton,  i.  e,,  Castrum  Alatum*     Sir  Robert 
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Sibbald  was  one  of  the  first  of  our  Scottish  authors 
to  place  a  Roman  colonia  at  Eklinburgh,  but  with- 
out advancing  any  satisfactory  grounds  for  suoh  a 
conclusion.  '  Some/  says  he,  '  think  Edinburgh 
ihe  Caer-Eden  mentioned  in  the  ancient  authors/ 
Others,  equally  bent  on  maintaining  the  honour  of 
the  Scottish  metropolis,  found  in  it  the  A  launa  of 
Ptolemy,  and  in  the  neighbouring  Water  of  Leith 
the  A  launa  Fluvius — a  discovery  perhaps  not 
unworthy  to  match  with  that  of  Richard  Moniplies 
when  he  sneered  down  the  Thames  with  ineffable 
contempt  in  comparison  with  the  same  favourite 
stream !  Such  arguments,  like  those  for  too  many 
other  Romano-Scottish  sites,  were  mere  theories, 
unsupported  by  evidence ;  Mid  little  more  can  be 
advanced  in  favour  of  the  supposed  Cftstrum 
A  latum.  Later  writers  on  the  Roman  antiquities 
of  Scotland  have  accordingly  excluded  £jdinburgh 
from  the  list  of  classic  localities.  There  are  not 
wanting,  however,  satisfactory  traces  of  Roman 
remains  on  the  site  of  the  Scottish  capital,  a  due 
Attention  to  which  may  help  to  furnish  materials 
for  a  revised  map  of  the  Roman  Iter. 

"  There  passes  across  the  most  ancient  districts 
of  Eilinburgh,  and  skirting  the  lino  of  its  oldest 
fortifications,  a  road  leading  through  the  Pleasance, 
fio  called  from  an  old  convent  once  dedicated  to 
S.  Maria  de  Placentia — St,  Mary's  Wynd,  another 
conventual  memorial — Leith  Wynd,  St  Ninian's 
Row,  Broughton,  and  Canonmills,  right  onward  in 
the  direction  of  the  ancient  port  of  Alaterva.  Pro- 
bably more  tlisn  fourteen  hundred  years  have 
'elapsed  since  Curia  and  Alaterva  were  finally 
abandoned  by  their  Roman  occupants,  and  the 
dwellings  of  the  Eildon  colony  were  left  to  crumble 
into  ruins ;  yet  the  traces  of  the  Romans'  footsteps 
have  not  been  so  utterly  obliterated  but  that  we 
can  still  recover  them  along  the  line  of  this  old 
road,  so  deeply  imprinted  with  the  tread  of  later 
generations." — P.  384. 

We  cannot  go  into  particulars  regarding  the 
Roman  relics  discovered,  in  proof  of  Mb  position, 
as  we  prefer  topics  of  a  more  general  comj^xion. 
We  shall,  therefore,  conclude  our  specific  desoiip* 
tions  by  extracting  Mr.  Wilson's  account  of  "  8c(i- 
iish  Burghs,"  with  this  caveat,  that  the  phrase 
does  not  apply  to  those  noisy  communities  who,  at 
the  instigation  of  Tait's  Magazine,  clamoured  so 
much  for  enfranchisement  during  the  Refom  era» 
and  who  still  enact  a  somewhat  obtrusive  part  in 
the  political  drama.  On  the  contrary,  they  are 
"  large  circular  fortresses,  or  bell-shaped  stniciure8» 
built  of  unhewn  stone,  and  entirelv  without  oement 
Tlie  most  perfect  example  of  these  remarkable 
edifi(>es  is  situated  upon  the  island  of  Mouaa^  near 
to  the  mainland  of  Zetland ;  but  many  remains  of 
tlieni  can  still  be  traced,  both  on  the  northera  and 
wf  Htern  isles,  in  Caithness  and  Sutherland,  and  on 
various  parts  of  the  north  and  west  coasts  of  Scot- 
land. They  are  nearly  all  formed  precisdy  on  the 
same  plan,  though  differing  considerably  in  size. 
The  form  is  a  truncated  cone,  occasionally  alighUy 
varied,  as  in  that  of  Mousa,  where  the  wall  curves 
inwards  till  it  attains  a  certain  height,  and  then 
returns  gratlually  outward  again,  apparently  with 
the  same  design  as  the  corbelled  battlemenia  of  a 


later  date,  which  enahled  the  defenders    more 
effectually  to  annoy  any  assailant  who  ventured  to 
approach  the  base     With  this  exception,  the  ex- 
terior displays  no  ornamental  projections,  or  any 
provision  for  defensive  operations,  by  means  of 
window,  loop-hole,  or  machicolation.     The  rude 
but  very  substantial  masonry  of  the  exterior  is 
only  broken  by  a  plain,  narrow  doorway,  which, 
from  the  absence  of  gate-posts,  grooves,  or  any  of 
the  ordinary  refinements  of  more  modem  ardii- 
tecture,  it  is  not  improbable  was  secured,  when 
danger  w^as  imminent,  by  building  it  up  with  a 
pile  of  stones.     Within  the  exterior  cone  a  second 
cylindrical  structure  is  reared,  the  walbi  of  which 
are  either  perpendicular,  or  constructed  at  an  angle 
which,  leaving  a  epttoe  between  the  two  of  about 
six  (eet  at  the  base,  brings  them  together  at  the 
top.     Within  this  space  between  the  walls  a  rude 
staircase,  or  rather  inclined  passage,  communicates 
round  the  whole,  and  a  series  of  chambers,  or  tiers 
of  inter-spaces,  formed  by  means  of  long  stones 
laid  across  from  wall  to  wall,  so  as  to  form  flooring 
and  oeiling,  are  lighted  by  square  apertures  lock- 
ing into  the  interior  area.     This  central  space  is 
open  to  the  sky,  and  the  fa<^  of  the  only  light  to 
the  chambers  and  passages  within  being  derived 
by  means  of  apertures  opening  into  it,  seems  to 
preclude  the  idea  of  its  ever  having  been  roofed. 
It  is  not  apparent,  however,  by  what  means  the 
occupants  could  obtain  access  to  the  ramparts,  so 
as  to  resist  an  assault,  and  prevent  the  walls  from 
being  scaled,  though  a  sufficiently  rude  and  simple 
wooden  striKiture  may  have  supplied  this  very 
obvious  defect."— P.  420. 

We  might  go  on  multiplying  similar  quotations, 
but,  in  Mr.  Wilson's  own  words,  "enough  has 
already  been  advanced  to  disabuse  us  of  the  fallacy, 
that  where  no  annals  of  a  people  have  been  pre- 
served nothing  worth  chronicling  can  have  existed." 
And  we  shall  now  proceed  to  say  somewhat  as  to 
the  position  and  prospects  of  Scottish  ardueology. 
The  science  is,  imd  has  been,  crippled  by  the 
ignorance  and  avarice  not  only  of  the  comrnon 
people  hut  of  those  of  whom  better  things  might 
have  been  expected. 

"  The  history  of  Scotti^  gold  relics  is  only  a 
sad  commentary  on  the  miserable  fruits  resulting 
chiefly  from  the  operation  of  the  law  of  treasure* 
trove.  A  short  way  to  the  east  of  Ohesterlee  6ta* 
tion,  in  the  parish  of  Dolphinton,  Lanai^hire,  aa 
ornament  of  pure  gold  was  found,  which  is  said  to 
have  resembled  the  snaffle-hit  of  a  horse's  bridle. 
As  this  is  usually  a  twisted  iron  rod,  there  can  he 
little  doubt  that  the  Chesterlees  relic  was  a  fimico* 
lar  tore.  A  'gold  chain,'  ploughed  up  on  the 
glebe  lands  of  Mortlach  parish,  Banfi^ire,  aad 
described  in  the  old  statistical  account  of  tke 
parish  as  '  like  an  ornament  for  the  neck  of  one  of 
the  chiefs ;'  and  another  '  golden  chain,'  found  «t 
Thrumster,  in  the  parish  of  Wick,  Ca^hnessi 
*  which  in  a  year  of  famine  the  discoverer  sold  to 
a  bailie  in  Wick  for  a  boll  of  oatmeal,'  may  both 
be  assumed,  with  little  hesitation,  to  have  been 
golden  tores. 

"  A  relic  found  towards  the  close  of  last  ceotny 
on  the  farm  of  Balmae,  Kirkcudbrightriiire,  nd 
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lold  by  the  disooverer  for  about  20^.,  may  also  be 
elsased  among  the  lost  examples  of  the  same  de- 
mption.  It  is  described  as  '  a  straight  plate  of 
gdd,  which  was  somewhat  thick  at  each  end  and 
at  the  middle.  It  bent  easily  at  the  centre,  so  as 
to  admit  the  two  extremities  to  meet' 

"Another  ezamj4e,  fouid  about  forty  years  ago 
in  Argyleehire,  was  sold  for  a  trifle  to  a  Glasgow 
goldBmith,  and  consigned  to   the  crucible.     In 
1834,  some  workmen  quarrying  stones  near  the 
bridge  over  Douglas  Water,  Carmichael,  Lanark- 
shire, discovered  a  pair    of    armillee  weighing 
twaity-nine  eovereigns,  which  were  destined  to 
tbe  same  fate ;    but^  fortunately,  the  Marquis  of 
Douglas  learned  of  the  discovery  in  time  to  re- 
put^ase  them  ere  they  had  been  converted  into 
modem  trinkets,  and  Uiey  are  now  safe  in  that 
Bobleman's  possession.     Mr.   Albert  Way  illus- 
trates his  communication  to  the  '  Archaeological 
JownaV   *0n   Ancient  Armill«  of  Gold,'    &c., 
with  an  engraving  of  one  of  a  very  beautiful  pair 
found  in  1848  on  the  estate  of  Mr.  Dundas,  of 
Amiston,  at  Largo,  in  Fifeshire,  of  the  same  type 
»  those  previously  discovered  in  the   Loch  of 
Galloway.     Mr.  Way  remarks  of  them  :  '  These 
beandfol  ornaments  are  formed  of  a  thin  plate  or 
riband  of  gold,  skilfully  twisted,  the  spiral  line 
bring   iN-eserved    with    singular    precision.      It 
woild    be    easy  to  multiply   examples  of  tore 
oraameats,  more  or  less  similar  in  type,  found 
in  this  country,  and  especially  in  Ireland ;  but 
none  that  I  have  seen  possess  an  equal  degree  of 
^egance  and  perfection  of  workmanship.'      Mr. 
Ihmdas  furnishes  the  following  interesting  note  in 
leUtion  to  tho  discovery  :  *  The  gold  bracelets 
were  foond  last  winter  on  the  top  of  a  steep  bank 
which  slopes  down  to  the  sea,  among  some  loose 
^rth  which  was  being  dug  to  be  carted  away. 
Ilie  soil  is  sandy,  and  the  men  had  dug  about 
tbee  feet,  where  the  bracelets  lay.    It  was  at  a 
plaoe  dose  to  the  sea-shore,  called  the  Temple, 
which  is  part  of  the  villi^e  of  Lower  Largo.    An 
M  woman  who  has  lived  close  to  the  spot  all  her 
dayg^  says  that  in  her  youUi  some  coffins  were 
foond  there^  and  one  man  was  supposed  to  have 
foo&d  a  treasure,  having  suddenly  become  rich 
cnmgh  to  build  a  house.'    The  neighbourhood  of 
I^rgo  Bay  ig  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  Scottish 
«n:h«ology  for  one  of  the  most  celebrated  hoards 
«ver  discovered)  described  in  a  later  chapter  as 
As  *  Silver  Armovx  of  Norrie's  Law.'     Only  a 
^^^  small  por^on  of  this  collection  was  rescued 
from  the  crucible ;  and  the  moiety  of  the  Largo 
Bay  relics  which  escaped  the  same  fate  appears 
to  have  been  even  less,  if  we  may  credit  the. 
extremely  probable  tradition  of  the  locality.  With 
the  wonted  perverse  modesty  of  Scottish  anti- 
qoaries,  Mr.  Dundas  accompanies  his  account  of 
the  ktter  discovery  with  a  reference  to  the  advan- 
^^68  of  the  neighbouring  bay  as  a  safe  anchorage, 
Md  the  probability  of  its  having  been  a  favourite 
Iwding-plaoe  of  itie  northern  freebooters.     How 
^jrange  is  it,  that  rather  than  believe  in  the  possi- 
bility of  the  existence  of  early  native  art,  this 
uaprohable  theory  should    have   been    fostered 
^  bandied  about  by  intelligent  writers,  with- 


out contradiction,  for  inwards  of  a  century  1" — 
P.  319. 

Of  course,  wherever  mischief  is  a-going  "navies" 
are  sure  to  be  implicated.  "  A  beautiful  armilla, 
manifestly  belonging  to  a  well-developed  era  of 
art,  was  discovered  in  1846,  at  Slateford,  about 
three  miles  west  from  Edinburgh,  during  the 
progress  of  the  works  required  in  constructing 
the  Caledonian  Railway.  The  labourer  who  found 
it  decamped  immediately  with  his  prize.  It  was 
shown  by  him  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  but  while  negotiations 
were  pending  for  its  purchase,  the  discoverer  took 
fright  under  the  apprehension  of  having  his  spoil 
reclaimed,  and  before  the  clue  could  be  recovered, 
it  was  consigned  to  the  melting-pot.  It  was 
justly  described  (and  Mr.  Wilson's  plate  justifies 
the  description)  by  the  distinguished  Danish  anti- 
quary, Mr.  Worsaae,  who  saw  it  during  his  visit 
to  Scotland,  as  a  relic  that  would  have  adorned 
any  museum  in  Europe.  Its  loss  affords  another 
painful  evidence  of  the  necessity  for  some  modifi- 
cation of  the  Scottish  law  of  treasure-trove,  as 
well  as  for  a  comprehensive  system  for  the  pre- 
servation of  primitive  works  of  native  art.  For- 
tunately, &fac^simile  was  made  of  it  previous  to 
its  destruction,  and  is  now  preserved  in  the 
Scottish  Museum."— P.  324. 

But "  navies  "  may  well  be  excused  when  belted 
knights  have  been  guilty  of  like  Vandalism.  An 
"  oon "  having  been  prostituted  to  common  pur- 
poses. Sir  John  Clerk,  a  zealous  antiquary,  thus 
refers  to  the  barbarian  cupidity  of  Sir  Michael 
Bruce,  on  whose  estate  of  Stonehouse  this  remark- 
able  and  indeed  unique  relic  stood. — "*He  has 
pulled  it  down  and  made  use  of  all  the  stones  for 
a  mill-dam,  and  yet  without  any  intention  of  pre- 
serving his  fame  to  posterity,  as  tlie  destroyer  of 
the  Temple  of  Diana  had.  No  other  motive  had 
this  Gothic  knight  but  to  procure  as  many  stones 
as  he  could  have  purchased  in  his  own  quarries  for 
five  shillings  I  .  .  .  We  all  curse  him  with  bell^ 
book,  and  candle' — an  excommunicatory  service 
not  yet  fallen  into  disuse.'* 

Antipodal  to  these  destroyers  are  what  may  be 
termed  microscopic  archseologists — men  who  want 
to  explain  everything.  Of  their  researches  it  is 
truly  said  that  "it  may  be  doiibted  if  some  of 
their  more  recent  attempts  to  determine  the  exact 
purpose  for  which  each  variety  of  implement  was 
designed  tend  to  satisfactory  results.  When  it  is 
considered  that  the  most  expert  and  sagacious 
archaeologist  would  probably  be  puzzled  to  explain 
the  purpose  of  one-half  the  tools  of  a  modem  car- 
penter or  locksmith,  it  is  surely  assuming  too 
much,  when  he  stumbles  on  the  hoarded  weapons 
and  implements  of  the  old  Briton,  who  has  reposed 
underneath  his  monumental  tumulus,  with  all  the 
secrets  of  his  craft  buried  with  him,  for  full  two 
thousand  years,  to  pretend  to  more  than  a  very 
general  determination  of  their  uses.  Much  mis- 
chief, indeed,  is  done,  in  the  present  stage  of  the 
science,  by  such  attempts  at '  being  wise  above  that 
which  is  written.'  These  relics  are  our  written 
records  of  the  old  ages,  and  it  is  well  that  wo 
should  avoid  bringing  their  chroniclings  into  dis- 
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credit  by  forcing  on  them  an  interpretation  they 
will  not  legitimately  bear." — P.  251. 

Archaeology  has  claims  on  all,  but  in  the  past 
these  claims  have  been  much  neglected.  It  is  not 
yet  too  late ;  and  if  the  intelligent  were  to  give 
heart  and  hand,  they  might  still,  at  the  eleventh 
hour,  render  good  cause  to  the  service. 

"  The  statistical  accounts  of  nearly  every  parish 
in  Scotland  report  discoveries  of  ancient  remains, 
frequently  in  considerable  numbers.  Many  pass 
into  private  hands,  to  be  forgotten  and  abandoned 
to  neglect  and  decay,  when  the  transient  influence 
of  novelty  lias  passed  away ;  many  more  are  de- 
stroyed as  soon  as  discovered.  To  the  casual 
observer  they  appear  mere  rude  clay  urns  charac- 
terised by  little  variety  or  art.  A  closer  exami- 
nation of  them,  however,  shows  that  they  are  divi- 
sible by  periods,  classes,  and  the  adaptation  to 
various  purposes ;  and  it  is  hardly  to  be  doubted 
that,  with  an  ample  and  systematically  arranged 
collection,  a  much  more  minute  classification 
might  become  apparent.  A  more  general  dif- 
fusion of  knowledge  on  this  subject  will,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  aid  in  the  accomplishment  of  so  desirable  an 
end. 

"  With  the  hearty  co-operation  of  landed  proprie- 
tors, clergy,  and  the  educated  classes  who  have  in- 
fluence in  rural  districts,  it  might  be  effected  at  little 
cost  or  trouble ;  and  it  is  impossible  fully  to  anticipate 
the  important  inferences  that  might  become  obvious, 
in  relation  to  the  primeval  history  of  our  country, 
by  such  an  accumulation  of  the  productions  of 
native  archaic  art.  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  Greek, 
Koman,  and  mediaeval  manufactures,  have  all  been 
patiently  and  enthusiastically  traced  back  to  their 
first  rude  efforts.  It  is  to  the  study  of  the  infancy 
of  mediaeval  art  especially  that  the  sculptors  and 
painters  of  Germany,  France,  and  England,  have 
now  turned  in  their  enthusiastic  anticipation  of  a 
new  revival  Why  should  the  infantile  efforts  of 
our  own  national  ancestry  be  alone  deemed  unwor- 
thy of  regard,  rude  though  they  be,  and  little  akin 
to  the  favourite  models  of  modern  schools  ?  They 
form  an  important  first-link  in  the  history  of  native 
design,  and  manifestly  were  among  the  earliest 
products  of  skilled  labour  and  inventive  ingenuity. 
It  is  obvious,  moreover,  that  art  must  have 
been  in  use  for  many  generations.  Amid  the  evi- 
dences of  a  thinly-scattered  population,  examples 
of  it  are  still  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  after  all 
the  ravages  of  the  spade  and  the  plough.  In  these 
we  trace  its  gradiml  improvement,  and  from  thence 


very  effectually  discover  proofs  of  the  progress  of 
their  constructors."— P.  289. 

Should  the  cut  bono  school  here  step  in  with 
their  utilitarian  questionings,  we  have  to  answer 
that,  in  an  earlier  passage  of  his  work,  Mr.  Wilson 
has  anticipated  them. 

"It  may  appear  to  [such]  a  service  of  little 
value,  the  unrolling  of  these  *mute  inglorious' 
records.  Yet  somewhat  is  surely  gained  when  we 
reach  the  beginnings  of  things,  and  substitute  for 
the  old  historic  mist-land  of  myth  and  fable  a 
coherent  and  intelligible,  though  dry  and  some- 
what meagre,  array  of  facts  and  legitimate  deduc- 
tions. It  is  no  longer  needful,  however,  to  defend 
the  object  of  our  research.  It  is  to  some  extent 
the  same  which  the  ethnologist  is  pureuing  by  a 
different  route ;  though  the  palaeontological  investi- 
gations of  the  archaeologist  have  yet  to  establish 
their  true  value  in  the  estimation  of  men  of  science 
by  the  nature  of  their  results.  For  this  we  wait  in 
hope.  I  would  only  meanwhile  repeat^  that  we 
cannot  be  justified  in  concluding  any  knowledge 
which  once  existed  to  be  utterly  lost  beyond 
recall ;  and  if  the  geologist  has  been  able  to  re- 
cover so  much  from  annals  that  seemed  to  have 
been  folded  up  and  laid  aside  ere  this  race  was 
summoned  into  being  to  people  a  renovated  world, 
surely  we  ought  not  to  despair  of  being  yet  able  to 
fill  up  our  meagre  outline  with  many  details  which 
shall  satisfy  the  severest  demands  of  inductive 
philosophy,  and  rest  their  claims  to  acceptance  not 
on  theory  but  on  fact." — ^P.  189. 

We  have  allowed  Mr.  W' ilson  to  speak  copiously 
for  himself,  and  have  not  come  much  between  him 
and  our  readers.  His  work  is  able,  eloquent  and 
interesting,  and  will  advance  not  only  the  objects 
of  archaeology  in  his  native  country,  but  will  be  of 
considerable  benefit  to  the  science  generally.  The 
archaeology  of  Scotland  has  for  a  long  time  been 
disjointed  and  scattered.  It  is  here  massed  to- 
gefiier  in  a  compact  and  instructive  form;  the 
thoughtful  student  of  antiquity  and  the  ordinary 
reader  will  both  find  matter  suited  to  their  re- 
spective pursuits.  Mr.  Wilson's  descriptions  are 
minute  and  literal,  while  his  deductions  and 
generalisations  sweU  imperceptibly  into  genuine 
poetry.  Some  of  his  theories  will  doubtless  excite 
controversy  among  his  brethren,  but  this  is  not  the 
place  for  debate  on  such  points,  and  so,  with  a 
parting  commendation  of  his  numerous  and  elo- 
quent illustrations,  we  leave  all  knotty  discussions 
to  our  archaeological  contemporaries. 
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TROLLS  FOR  THE  TIMES. 


NO.  n. — W0L8Ey*B  FABLE.* 


(Uerivcd  for  the  benefit  of  a  certain  groat  M-n-st-r  who  corresponded  with  a  certain  B — p.) 


''  Fbom  the  witless  multitude 
Comes  a  murmur  w  ild  and  rude. 
How  shall  it  be  understood  ? 
Tell  us,  men  of  thoughtful  mood ! 

*■  Woe  if  ye  shall  fail  to  scan 
What  portends  Leviathan ; 
Be  the  voice  to  bless  or  ban. 
Grave  the  au^ry  to  man. 

''  Ha !  I  hear  it  rise  and  spread — 
Still  it  soundfl  confused  and  dread  ; 
Thus  in  gloom,  with  viewless  tread, 
Ever  hath  God's  warning  sped." 

It  was  old  Zetetes  spoke  : 
Prophylax  for  terror  quoke, 
Baganist  his  beard  did  stroke. 
Till  the  silence  Heuron  broke.f 

**  Men  of  wisdom,  men  of  years. 
Rightly  old  Zetetes  fears, 
In  the  hum  that  jars  our  ears, 
God's  own  oracle  appears. 

**  Thus  the  *  writing  on  the  wall' 
(And  it  doth  my  soul  appal) 
I  interpret,  one  for  all : 
Lo  I  a  mighty  rain  shall  fall 

"  'Tis  not  over  leaf  or  flower 
That  the  fatal  storm  doth  lower, 
Man  alone  shall  feel  the  power 
And  the  mystery  of  the  shower. 

"  Whom  it  toucheth,  relique  holy, 
Mithridate,  nor  fabled  Moly 
Shall  preserve  from  frantic  folly, 
Idiocy,  or  melancholy. 

"  Up,  my  brethren.  Age  and  Youth, 
(Well  ye  know  my  words  are  sooth) 
To  the  sheltered  shrine  of  Truth 
Till  the  angry  heavens  have  ruth." 

Cursed  the  coming  grief  to  know. 
Helpless  to  avert  the  blow, 
From  the  conclave,  sad  and  slow. 
Towards  the  shrine  the  sages  go. 


Safe  wdthin,  they  hear  the  rain 
Pattering  on  the  roof  amain. 
Lo !  it  stints,  and  they  would  fain 
Be  among  mankind  again. 

Double  woe !  the  good  and  wise 
Pay  the  heaviest  penalties  : 
Theirs  a  lonely  path,  that  lies 
Through  a  world  of  lunacies  : 

Schools  by  priests  made  scholarless, 
Fell  excise  to  crush  the  Press, 
Ignorance-born  wickedness 
Taught  in  gaols  its  last  excess : 

Bankrupts  revelling,  wealth  penurious, 
Labour  starving,  crime  luxurious, 
Peace  associations  furious — 
All  was  hollow,  drear,  and  spurious. 

In  a  world  so  stultified 
Sorely  were  the  sages  tried, 
Hooted,  hunted,  thrust  aside, 
Butts  at  which  fools'  shafts  were  plied. 

Gone  their  glory  and  their  sway, 
Held  by  lunatics  at  bay, 
Sadly,  on  the  council-day, 
Meet  again  those  elders  gray. 

"  Who  shall  counsel,  brethren  ?"  Hist ! 
'Tis  the  voice  of  Basanist : 
"  Half  the  truth  erewhile  we  wist ; 
Hear  ye  now  the  half  we  missed. 

"  Since  among  the  furious  fools 
Who  have  'pushed  us  from  our  stools* 
'Tis  the  greatest  madman  rules — 
Choose,  be  martyrs  or  be  tools ! 

"  Would  you  shim  your  present  pain, 
From  the  pools  upon  the  plain 
Drink  of  that  disastrous  rain ; 
Drink !  ye  shall  be  kings  again," 

Sooth  the  elder  spake.    Alas  I 
Soon  the  marvel  comes  to  pass  : 
Greatest  sage,  turned  greatest  ass, 
Leads,  as  bell-wether,  the  mass. 


*  This  apolo^  of  the  great  Minister,  as  recorded  br  Sir  Thomas  More,  was  directed  against  those  who  advised  Henry  VIII.  to 
nsttn  sentral  in  the  eontnt  between  Francis  and  Charles  V. 

r  B^  tbe  kindness  of  Dr.  Schrerel,  we  are  enabled  to  state,  that  in  the  native  language  of  these  sages  their  names  are  respectirely 
«iBTiIeat  lo  "  the  Seeker,"  **  the  Wary,"  « the  Trover,"  and  « the  Knder." 
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PLACES    I    HAVE    SEEN. 

NO.   II. HEVER    CASTLE. 

BY  PEREGRINE. 


When  I  returned  to  my  chambers  one  evening 
last  summer,  I  found  that  my  friend  Jack  Kaven 
had  been  there  twice  within  the  last  hour  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  me. 

I  knew  some  maggot  must  have  bitten  Jack, 
iuad  I  sallied  forth,  and  climbed  the  dark  and  dirty 
stair  which  leads  to  his  habitation  au  quatrieme, 
in  —  court  My  knock  was  answered  by  Jack 
in  person ;  he  had  a  cigar  in  his  mouth,  one  arm 
was  thrust  into  the  leg  of  a  Wellington  boot,  in 
the  other  hand  he  brandished  a  blacking- brush : 
he  pufifed  and  polished  with  equal  cQligence. 
'*  What's  up  now,  Jack  ?"  said  I. 

"  Off  to-morrow — ^want  you  to  go  with  me — 
Hever  Oastle — *  Gk>spel  light  * — '  Bnllen's  eyes ' — 
-all  that,  you  know.  Grandfather — ^rich  old  fellow — 
Lord  Mayor  of  London.'*  Jack  skirmished  his 
■answer  out,  a  puff  duly  following  each  pop. 

My  friend  Jack  Raven  is  a  character.  When 
he  was  a  boy,  he  seemed  to  have  formed  a  fixed 
determination  not  to  learn  anything  he  was  taught, 
and  to  pick  up  everything  which  it  was  wished 
he  should  know  nothing  about  The  consequence 
is,  that  his  mind  is  like  a  beggar's  wallet,  full  of 
scraps,  most  of  them  worthless ;  but  here  and  there 
it  silver  fork  or  a  jewel  picked  off  a  dust-heap. 
He  is  a  confirmed  smatterer,  knows  nothing  well, 
but  a  bit  of  most  things.  Thus  he  is  a  bit  of  a 
doctor,  a  bit  of  an  artist,  a  bit  of  a  critic,  a  bit  of 
■a  mechanic,  a  bit  of  a  naturalist,  a  bit  of  a 
sportsman  (the  last  bit  consisting  in  his  riding 
oth.T  men  s  horses  much  to  his  own  satisfaction, 
and  very  little  to  theirs) ;  and,  alas  for  him !  he 
is  only  a  snuitterer  in  that  profession  which  dry- 
nurses  the  lions  who  shake  their  manes  and  roar 
in  Westminster  Hall,  but  which  will  never  yield 
poor  Jack  Raven  a  bit  of  bread. 

Taking  him  altogether,  there  are  many  better 
men  and  many  worse  companions  than  my  friend 
Jack  Raven ;  and  as  the  weather  was  beautiful,  and 
I  delight  in  all  suburban  expeditions,  I  agreed  at 
once  to  accompany  him  on  the  morrow  to  the 
Edenbridge  station  on  the  Dover  line,  from  which 
we  were  to  "  ride  on  gude  shanks  naggie"  to  the 
place  of  our  destination. 

We  arrived  duly  at  (he  station ;  a  hot  dry  road 
took  us  to  the  village  of  the  same  name ;  we  turned 
to  the  left  through  the  churcliyard,  and  shook  the 
dust  from  our  feet  amongst  the  long  grass  of  the 
meadows,  on  which  the  dew  still  lay.  Jack  hum- 
ming, 

''Tnidg«  on,  tradge  on  the  foot  pathway. 
And  merrily  bent  the  stile — a  \ 
A.  merry  heart  goes  all  the  day, 
A  sad  one  tires  in  a  mile — a." 

A  pleasant  walk  of  about  a  couple  of  miles  through 
fields  and  lanes  purple  with  the  orchis,  and  white 
with  the  ladysmock,  by  wild  scrambling  hedge- 
rows, where  the  ash,  with  dark  green  moss  sticking 


in  the  crevices  of  its  silvery  bark,  grew  vigorously 
amongst  the  surrounding  brushwood  of  black-thorn 
and  hazel,  brought  us  to  the  foot  of  the  little  round 
knoll  on  the  summit  of  which  stands  the  village  of 
Hever,  the  modest  spire  of  the  little  old  church 
crowning  Uie  top  of  the  hilL  From  the  corner  of 
the  churchyard  we  caught  our  first  view  of  Hever 
Castle.  It  lay  immediately  beneath  us  in  a  broad 
flat  valley,  through  which  the  sluggish  Eden 
lounged  lazily  along,  with  the  sandy  ridge  of  Ide 
Hill  rising  abrupt  and  dark  in  the  back -ground. 
Scattered  clumps  of  trees  stood  out  and  broke  the 
monotony  of  the  view,  and  the  farm-houses  and 
villages  (a  mixed  red  and  grey)  peeped  out  here 
and  there,  and  warmed  the  landscape. 

The  castle  itself  is  a  square  semi-fortified  man- 
sion, of  about  the  time  of  Henry  the  Seventh, 
moated,  but  not  inhospitable,  for  the  bridge  was 
"never  made  to  draw,"  and  consequently  the 
gateway  is  the  strongest  part  of  the  building,  ma- 
chicollated,  and  furnished  with  two  portcullises, 
over  one  of  which  a  peaceful  vine  is  now  nailed ; 
beneath  it  we  passed  into  a  small  quadrang^le,  with 
rooms  inconvenient  and  ill-arranged  huddled 
round  it  We  were  shown  a  room  and  a  bed, 
which  are  called  Anne  Bullen's.  At  the  top  of  the 
house,  occupying  the  whole  length  of  one  side  of  the 
quadrangle^  is  a  long  low  room,  now  tenanted  by 
a  mangle  and  clothes-lines,  formerly  the  ball-room ; 
and  in  the  very  floor  over  which  she  danced  so 
oflen,  in  the  pride  of  her  youth  and  beauty,  is  an 
iron  ring,  a  heavy  trap-door,  and,  beneath,  the 
dungeon  1  The  pretty  young  girl  who  showed  us 
the  house  raised  the  trap- door,  and  an  ugly  black- 
looking  vault  it  was.  I  observed  that  Jack  slipped 
half-a-crown  into  the  girPs  hand  as  we  left  the 
castle  (if  she  had  been  an  ugly  old  crone  he  would 
have  given  her  a  shilling);  and  when  we  had 
regained  the  top  of  the  hiU  and  sat  down  at  the 
corner  of  the  churchyard.  Jack  sighed  and  ex- 
claimed, "  Poor  Henry !" 

I  saw  he  was  in  one  of  his  paradoxical  moods 
and  said  nothing. 

"  Yes,"  said  Jack,  after  a  pause,  and  two  or  three 
pufis  at  his  cigar,  **  there  is  much  to  be  said  for 
the  abused  men  of  history.  You  and  half  the 
world  when  you  think  of  Katharine  think  of  Sid- 
dons,  or  rather  Harlowe's  picture  of  her  in  the 
noon  of  her  glorious  beauty,  or  of  Westall's  pen- 
sive head,  or  some  vague  indefinite  imagining  of 
your  own.  Look  at  Holbein.  She  was  a  coarse, 
hard-featured  old  woman,  some  say  eight,  some 
fifteen  years  older  than  Henry.  She  was  his 
brother's  widow;  he  married  her  to  save  her  dowry, 
as  G^rge  the  Fourth  married  OaroUne  to  pay  hia 
debts.  There  never  was  a  spark  of  passion,  to  say 
nothing  of  affection,  in  the  whole  affair ;  and  now, 
in  the  year  of  grace,  1526,  their  ages  stood  some- 
what thus : — Catharine,  50 ;  Henry,  35 ;  Anne,  20- 
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Henry  stands  in  the  middle,  like  poor  Pen  on  the 
yellow  wrappers.  I  always  wondered  Hercnles 
got  ont  of  that  afiair  of  his  judgment  as  creditably 
as  he  did,  and  he  was  a  demi-god,  and  at  this  time 
Henry  was  not  even  the  supreme  head  of  the 
Qiiirch.  How  lovely  Anne  is,  even  in  the  stiff 
portrutore  of  Holbein  I  Those  painters  are  the 
great  tradi^ellers,  after  all.  From  Holbein  down 
to  Lawrence,  from  Henry's  small  sensual  eye  to 
Oeorge's  padded  figure,  potted  face,  and  crisp  wig, 
what  lessons  they  read!  Crime  and  debauchery 
M  their  tale  to  the  painter  and  the  surgeon  more 
tmly  than  to  the  priest  or  ^e  confessor. 

"  Anne  was  not  thirty  when,  as  Holinshed  tells 
Mj  she  was  'beheaded  upon  the  greene,  within 
the  Tower  of  London,  with  the  Sworde  of  Calis, 
by  the  hands  of  the  hangman  of  that  towne*' 
There  is  a  bit  of  antiqnarianism  for  you !  That 
ttly,  crooked,  clomsy  butcher's  cleaver  of  an  axe 
mich  frightened  our  boyhood  in  the  Tower  is 
apooyphal.  Henry  watched  for  the  signal  of  her 
aeath  hoisted  on  old  8aint  Paul's  from  the  mound 
in  Ridmiond  Park,  and  when  he  saw  it  ordered 
hoB  h<Amds  to  be  uncoupled,  and  next  morning  mar- 
ried Jane  Seymour." 

When  Jack  gets  into  one  of  these  rambling 
humours  it  is  no  use  to  try  to  turn  the  current  of 
Us  thoughts;  so  I  stretched  myself  out  on  the 
greensward,  pulled  my  hat  over  my  eyes,  and 
waited  patiently  till  he  should  have  run  himself 
dry. 

''Look,'*  said  he,  ''at  that  torpid  stream  dyed 
wi^  the  ugly  Kentish  clay,  that  great  Revolutionist 
of  geology,  that  great  Conservative  of  history. 
Bearing  mountains  in  atoms  to  generate  continents, 
it  is  the  same  sluggish  river  through  which  Harry's 
Yeomen  Prickers  splashed,  and  on  whose  bosom 
Anne  BuUen  watched  the  flowers  lazily  floating. 
It  flows  now  as  it  flowed  when  the  rich  alderman 
purchased  this  very  improveable  estate.  How  the 
dd  fellow  chuckled  over  his  hard-earned  acres, 
his  civic  dignity,  his  courtly  son,  his  aristocratic 
daughter-in-law !  How  little  he  thought,  as  his 
prrtty  grandchild  climbed  on  his  knee  and  prattled 
round  his  chair,  of  the  wild  cry  which  would  one 
day  go  up  to  heaven  from  those  lips  which  pressed 
Ids  withered  cheek : '  Jesus,  have  mercy  upon  me ! 
O  my  motiier,  thou  wilt  die  widi  sorrow  V — ^the 
titrone-^-the  block.-^And  still  less  probably,"  said 
tmky  cfaanging  his  tone, "  of  the  dismantled  monas- 
torieSf  the  lay  impropriations,  the  Tithe  Commuta- 
tion Act,  and  ihe  May  Meetings  of  Exeter  Hall — 
«f  each  aod  all  of  which  Alderman  Bullen's  pretty 
maddaugfatar,  tf  not  the  eauta  eauianst  was  at 
•eaat  the  eau»a  sine  qua  non, — And  what  devil  of 
the  Legion,  what  individual  personal  imp,  think 
7BU,  was  at  the  bottom  of  all  ^?" 

I  rou^eotfuHy  suggested  Belial,  as  being  popu- 
My  aoppoaed  to  have  had  most  to  do  with  Henry's 


"Bhallow,  man,  shallow!  A  better  answer, 
eoBke  r  0Md  Jade,  with  infinite  scorn.  "  It  was 
Diabobm  ipiissimus,  the  Devil  of  lies,  flattery  and 
ftmk^rdam.  Did  he  not  fill  the  Courts  the  State, 
uA  the  Ghureh  ?  Did  he  not  feast  at  the  table, 
■t  at  Out  couacU-board,  lay  his  homed  head  on 


^e  King's  pillow  when  he  went  to  bed  at  night, 
and  hand  him  his  trunk  hose  when  he  got  up  in 
the  morning  ?    Did  he  not  speak  with  the  lips  of 
Henry's  own  victims  ?    Did  not  Katherine's  dying 
eyes  '  desire  him  above  all  things  ?    Did  not  Anne, 
as  she  laid  her  head  on  the  block,  '  praie  God  to 
save  the  King,  and  send  him  long  to  reigne ;  for  a 
gentler  nor  a  more  mercyful  pnnce  was  there  never ; 
and  to  her  he  was  ever  a  good,  a  gentle,  and  a 
soverayne  lord  ?'     Was  he  not  Wolsey's  *  prince 
of  royal  courage,'  as  he  breathed  out  his  soul  in 
the  arms  of  the  Abbot  of  Leicester  ? — The  very 
clutch  of  gnm  death  on  the  throat  could  not  stifle 
the  lies. — ^Did  pretty  Anne's  mamma  ever  say  to 
him,  '  Sir,  you  are  a  fat,  middle-aged  gentleman 
of  disreputable  habits,  reported  not  to  be  very  fond 
of  your  rather  elderly  wife.     Your  attentions  to 
my  daughter,  who  is  young  and  giddy,  make  Sir 
Thomas  and  myself  very  uncomfortable;  and  I 
shall  be  obliged  by  your  coming  to  our  house  as 
little  as  possible?*     Did  Anne  herself  ever  tell 
him  that  young  Lord  Percy  was  worth  a  dozen  of 
him  in  her  eyes  ?    Does  not  that  same  devil  per- 
vert our  history  and  corrupt  our  daily  language  ? 
'Bluff"  King  Hal' — 'the   merry  monarch' — 'the 
good  old  King' — '  the  first  gentleman  in  Europe/ 
What  is  the  English  of  those  familiar  phrases? 
Savage    brutality  —  heartiess    profligacy  —  stolid 
bigotry — selfish  coxcombry.    Did  he  not,  even  in 
our  own  days,  possess  great  good  Sir  Walter,  who 
bore  on  his  own  soul  the  brand  of  nobility  stamped 
fire-new  on  its  virgin  gold  in  the  mint  of  the 
Almighty,  and  make  him  lick  the  dust  on  the 
shoes  of  a  vulgarian  who  was  not  worthy  to  loose  the 
latchets  of  his  ?    You  and  I  have  '  counsellors  that 
feelingly  persuade  us  what  we  are.'     Tom  hustles 
you  on  the  right,  Jack  gives  you  a  punch  in  the 
ribs  on  the  left»  Dick  trips  up  your  heels  from 
behind.     The  struggle  of  the  world  knocks  the 
nonsense  out  of  you,  as  an  opera  crush  takes  the 
starch  out  of  your  white  tie ;  you  get  to  the  end  of 
vour  j  ourney  limp  and  exhausted,  lay  your  head  down 
m  peace,  and  thank  Qod  you  were  not  'born  to  great- 
ness.'    Ah,  my  dear  Pereg^e,"  said  Jack,  with  a 
softened  and  serious  tone,  which  is  not  usual  to  him, 
"  in  that  day  when  '  all  hearts  ore  qien,  all  desires 
known,  and  no  secrets  are  hid,'  think  you  that 
Henry,  the  fiery,  untamed  monarch-savage,  will 
show  darker  than  the  cold  paadar  who  opened  the 
door  and  pointed  the  way  to  the  gratification,  at 
once,  of  his  master's  lust  and  his  own  ambition — 
who  dutched  the  mitre  with  one  hand  and  stirred 
the  fire  in  which  Lambert  was  consumed  with  the 
other  ? — ^Cast  your  eye  forward  a  few  short  guilty 
yeaiB,  and  mark  the  Nemesis.     Anne's  mangled 
body, '  the  goodliest  woman  that  ever  lay  by  man,' 
lies  rotting  in  the  old  arrow^cheat  in  that  memor* 
able  buryii^-ground  in  the  Tower. — What  dark 
spectre  bends  over  the  bridal«bed  of  Jane  Sey- 
mour, whispers  coldly  in  her  ear  of  the  bitterness 
of  death  in  the  very  moment  of  safety  and  of 
triumph — of  the  gentie  boy -king,  the  flower  which 
fate  forbade  her  to  nurse  widiering  on  the  throne  ? 
Catharine  Howard  perishes  dissolttte  and  unpitied. 
Rochfort's  vile  widow  expiates  her  double  murder 
on  the  scaffold.    Anne  of  Cleves  dwelk  lonely,  a 
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wife-widow,  in  that  very  ca&tle  of  Hover  where 
Anne  BuUea  danced  her  gay  childhood  away.  The 
bloated  and  unwieldy  king  lies  raging  with  fever 
on  his  guilty  bed.  Who  dares  to  tell  him  how 
nearly  lus  sand  is  run  out  ?  Who  bathes  hb  fevered 
brow  ?  Who  whispers  words  of  peace  or  hope  ? 
He  dies ! — dies  grasping  the  hand  of  the  pandar  to 
his  lust— the  accomplice  of  his  first  great  crime 
— ^the  canonised  Cranmer  I  Mark  the  Nemesis ! 
Mary  on  the  throne — Granmer  at  the  stake! 
When  no  shift  will  serve  him,  the  old  fox  turns 
on  the  hounds,  and  dies  biting.  The  mark  of 
his  teeth  will  last  as  long  as  the  world.  The 
lion*hearted  Elizabeth — ^the  greatest  and  the  least, 
the  meanest  and  the  most  noble  (strange  cross 
between  the  blood  of  the  Tudors  and  of  the 
alderman) — reigning  as  no  monarch  till  her  ever 
reigned,  dying  envious  and  childless.  'The 
Queen  of  Scots  hath  a  fair  son,  and  I  am  a  barren 
branch  I'  Ponder  that,  you  who  know  the  heart  of 
woman  I — ^And  so  end  the  Tudors  and  the  tragedy; 
and  in  shuffles  King  Jamie,  with  a  grunace  and  a 
summerset,  and  a  *  Here  we  are  again,'  and  the 
harlequinade  begins." 

I  gladly  seiz^  the  pause  to  carry  Jack  off  to 
the  clean  quiet  little  hostelry  which  had  caught 
my  eye  as  we  passed  through  Edenbridge  in  the 
morning,  and  which  fully  realised  the  promise  of 
cleanliness  and  comfort  which  it  bore  on  its  outside. 
Whilst  I  was  giving  orders  for  our  meal  I  missed 
Jack.  The  shark's  jaws  and  other  curiosities 
which  hung  under  the  archway  had  attracted  him, 
and  he  had  wandered  on  to  the  garden,  where  I 
found  him  closely  contemplating  sometliing  on  the 
long  gravel  walk 


"Look  here^*'  said  Jack,  who  of  late  has,  front 
pare  perversity,  professed  to  be  somewhat  of  a 
Frotectionist,  ''at  this  unhappy  cock-chafer,  who 
lies  on  his  back,  and  holds  out  the  stump  of  his 
only  remaining  leg  like  a  maimed  sailor.  The 
ants  have  been  at  him— free-trading  miscreants! 
He  has  met  with  as  much  consideration  as  a  fat 
Lincolnshire  fanner  would  get  from  a  mob  of 
John  Brights.  I  have  no  doubt  that  whilst  they 
were  nipping  off  his  legs  they  told  him  that  if  he 
had  not  been  bo  plethoric,  and  his  back  had  not 
been  so  broad,  he  would  have  been  able  to  get  up 
and  out  of  their  way ;  advised  him  to  employ  more 
capital,  to  adopt  modem  improvements;  and  when 
they  had  finished  their  work,  and  left  him  l€^-lees» 
told  him  it  was  desirable  that  the  cockchafers 
should  be  superseded  by  an  improved  race.  I 
found  five  of  those  imps  the  other  day  conveying 
a  beetle  to  their  storehouse;  no  doubt  they  had 
bought  him  in  the  cheapest  and  were  going  to 
sell  him  in  the  dearest  market  I  picked  them  up 
on  my  stick,  and  twisted  it  round  till  four  ants  and 
the  beetle  fell  off,  the  fifth  ant  supporting  them  all 
by  his  jaw  (when,  I  wonder,  shall  I  support  such 
a  family  by  mine  ?),  and  holding  on  to  his  place 
like  a  Whig,  till  by  sheer  pluck  he  pulled  all  his 
friends  up  after  him." 

Jack  would  have  talked  about  the  beetle  for  an 
hour ;  but  the  neat  little  waitress  came  tripping  up 
the  walk,  and  announced  that  our  mutton-chops 
were  ready.  They  were  excellent;  so  was  the 
bitter  beer  which  accompanied  them.  We  saun- 
tered our  way  back  to  tiie  station,  and  the  last 
train  brought  us  to  the  Temple,  and  so  ended  my 
expedition  with  Jack  Raven  to  Hever  Gastle. 
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THE  HAT  OF  THE  FUTUBB. 


The  descendants  of  Japhet  are  invited  to  decide 
a  great  question.  The  appeal  is  made  to  no  less 
numerous  a  body  of  men  than  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Europe,  the  United  States,  and  Anglo- 
Saxons  in  Australia,  the  East  and  West  Indies, 
and  other  colonies  to  which  they  have  carried  the 
dress,  along  with  the  traditions  and  customs,  of 
their  own  countries.  The  question  is  one  that 
concerns  us  in  our  go^ngs-out,  in  our  comiugs-in, 
in  our  churches  and  chapels,  in  our  courts  of 
justice,  in  our  theatres,  and  in  oiu*  public  and 
private  ass^nblies ;  in  our  walks  and  in  our  rides, 
and  in  all  our  travellings.  It  is  a  question  from 
which  one  can  hardly  escape  altogether,  except  by 
going  to  bed  upon  it,  and  laying  the  distracted 
head  upon  the  pillow,  where  alone  it  can  rest  in 
freedom  from  its  persecution. 

All  men  in  the  civilised  world  wear  hats,  and 
all  hats  are  alike.  F^m  East  to. West,  from 
North  to  South,  the  head-covering  of  civilised 
man  is  a  hard  black;  cylinder,  or  frustum  of  a 


cone,  erect  or  inverted,  and  with  a  narrow  rim 
made  of  the  same  inflexible  and  rigid  material. 
It  is  difficult  to  say  when  it  is  most  inconvenient ; 
whether  it  is  most  in  the  way  when  worn  upon 
the  head,  when  carried  in  the  hand,  or  when 
not  in  actual  use.  On  the  head,  it  is  hard  and 
uncomfortable ;  in  summer  it  leaves  its  mark  on 
the  brow,  and  in  winter  affords  no  warmth.  It 
neither  protects  the  face  from  sun  in  fine  w^eather 
nor  the  neck  from  wet  in  rain.  It  is  very  apt  to 
be  blown  off  by  wind,  and,  when  the  accident  has 
occurred,  is  very  difficult  to  recover  again.  In 
the  hand  it  is  awkward  and  indisposable.  In  a 
crowd  it  is  utterly  unmanageable,  and  must  be 
abandoned  to  its  fate,  to  be  crushed  and  ruined  a& 
chance  may  direct 

It  is  amusing,  and  yet  melancholy,  to  see  how 
the  owner  of  a  glossy  beaver,  upon  his  first  en* 
trance  to  a  crowd,  in  the  pit  of  a  theatre  or  else- 
where, will  strive  to  keep  it  out  of  the  press* 
For  himself  he  cares  not;  his  coat  maytc^eita 
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chance,  but  an  effort  must  be  made  to  save  tbe 
yotmg  honours  of  his  hat.  He  struggles  to  bold 
k  aloft,  and  for  a  time  it  may  be  seen  waving 
above  the  confused  sea  of  lieads  —  a  signal  of 
its  owner 8  distress.  But  it  cannot  last;  human 
imiscles  are  not  inexhaustible  in  their  powers  of 
endurance :  deltoides,  biceps,  triceps,  supinator, 
and  extensors  strike  work,  and  at  length  the  arm 
and  hat  drop  into  the  destruction  which  awaits 
die  latter  in  the  close-wedged  mass  of  limbs  and 
bodies  below.  The  remonstrances  of  the  sur- 
rounding fellow-sufferers,  whose  inconvenience 
has  been  augmented  by  the  proprietor's  solicitude 
for  his  hat,  are  exchanged  for  smiles,  and  self- 
oongratulations  on  their  o^vn  greater  prudence  in 
bringing  an  old  hat,  or  some  more  yielding  sub- 
fltitate  for  the  nncompromising  castor. 

But  even  the  old  hat  is  desperately  in  the  way ; 
it  will  occupy  space  where  there  is  no  space  to  be 
bad,  and  is  a  source  of  perpetual  torment  and 
discomfort  to  the  owner,  and  to  all  about  hiuL 
Even  if  it  can  be  stowed  awav  under  a  seat,  it  is 
troublesome  to  get  it  there,  and  more  troublesome 
to  extricate  it  again.  One  of  the  greatest  kind- 
nesses one  man  can  confer  upon  another  is  to 
rdieve  him  of  his  hat  in  a  crowd.  On  a  full 
night  at  the  opera  or  theatre,  when  the  passage 
between  the  fix)nt  seats  in  the  pit  and  the  back 
vow  of  BtallB  is  full  of  standing,  jostling,  and  hat- 
emburaased  humanity,  what  act  of  benevolence  is 
more  gracious  than  for  a  dweller  in  the  stalls  to 
give  shelter  to  the  encumbrance  of  his  less  fortu- 
Qste  fellow-spectator  in  the  throng  behind  him? 
Let  him  contemplate  the  snug  seat  and  ample 
aooommodation  which  a  longer  purse  or  greater 
fnidence  has  obtained  for  hunself  with  gratifica- 
tion and  complacency,  but  also  let  him  survey 
dw  suffering  mass  from  whom  he  is  onlv  divided 
by  a  narrow  rail.  Let  him  not  regard  tnem  with 
scorn  and  contempt,  but  rather  with  compassion 
and  lrinHlin<»ftft.  Let  him  remember  thit,  although 
fior  the  moment  in  an  inferior  position  to  himself, 
many  of  them  may  be  his  equals  or  his  betters ; 
and  that  with  all  of  them,  besides  the  common 
links  of  brotherhood,  he  has  for  the  time  the  addi- 
tional bond  of  sympathy  in  the  business  of  the 
scene.  Let  him  put  forth  his  hand,  and  enable 
one  at  leaat  of  these  hapless  ones  to  enjoy  the 
evening  at  greater  ease,  by  taking  from  him  one 
of  hb  miseries.  80  shall  the  recipient  of  this 
hr^mt  go  to  his  home  a  happier,  and,  in  his  feel* 
ings  of  gratitude,  a  better  man;  and  the  kind 
courtesy  of  his  benefactor  will  mingle  in  his 
dreams  with  the  recollections  of  Jenny  Lind  or 
Maeready. 

In  a  carriage  the  hat,  whether  on  the  head,  in 
fStte  hand,  or  slung  from  the  roof,  is  almost  equally 
incommodions.  If  retained  upon  the  head,  the 
teat  assumed  by  the  traveller  must  be  stem  and 
«rect;  he  must  not  lean  back,  nor  on  either  side; 
he  must  be  as  wakeful  ns  Argus,  and  as  rigid  as  a 
hmp-post  If  in  the  hand,  it  is  of  course  in  the 
my;  and  if  suspended,  it  is  liable  to  be  damaged 
V  people  getting  in  and  out  of  the  carriage, 
^bmaging  auo  their  hats  in  return.  In  a  room  it 
iidet^table  in  every  way,  and  in  everybody's  way. 


I  The  only  circumstances  under  which  a  hat  not  on 
!  the  head  can  be  said  to  be  of  any  use — except,  per- 
'  haps,  to  catch  butterflies — are  when  it  is  employed 
I  on  the  platform  or  the  hustings.  A  gi'eat  many 
'  speeches  depend  entirely  upon  the  hat,  even  when 
they  are  not  actually  read  out  of  it,  as  sometimes 
happens.  An  orator  without  any  knowledge  of 
the  figures  of  speech,  or  any  of  "all  the  rheto- 
rician's rules,*'  which,  according  to  Hudibras, "  teach 
nothing  but  to  name  his  tools,"  will  by  the  use  of 
his  hat  alone  suj^ersede  the  necessity  for  acquain- 
tance with  them.  In  his  more  violent  passages, 
where  he  appeals  to  the  indignation  of  his  hearers, 
or  denounces  his  opponent,  or  pledges  himself 
emphatically  to  some  line  of  conduct,  he  will  give 
great  weight  and  meaning  to  his  sentences  by  the 
blows  he  will  administer  to  the  crown  of  his  hat ; 
which  on  these  occasions  serves  as  a  portable  sub- 
stitute for  the  red  boxes  on  the  table  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  There  is  also  a  manipulation  which  is 
of  great  service  in  the  more  tender  passages  of  a 
speech,  where  persuasion  or  conciliation  is  aimed 
at.  Tlie  instrument,  as  it  may  be  called  now,  is 
held  by  the  brim  in  the  left  hand,  with  the  crown 
turned  away  from  the  speaker's  body,  and  with 
the  right  hand  he  gently  smoothes,  and,  as  it  were, 
coaxes  the  hat  in  a  manner  whidi  can  be  made 
almost  irresistible.  The  mind  of  the  hearer  appears 
to  undergo  the  same  process ;  all  its  roughnesses  and 
bristling  prejudices  are  gently  brushed  and  smoothed 
into  a  straight  and  uniform  nap  of  acquiescence 
and  unanimity.  Prom  this  attitude  the  transition 
to  another  is  easy.  The  speaker  desires  to  express 
his  intense  affection  for  the  whole  race  of  mankind, 
or  for  the  black,  or  any  other  portion  of  it,  or  for 
the  individuals  composing  the  highly  respectable 
meeting  he  has  the  honour  of  addressing.  Im- 
mediately, in  his  fervent  imagination,  the  hat 
becomes  all  mankind,  or  the  negroes,  or  the 
aborigines,  or  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  present ; 
and  he  presses  it  to  his  bosom,  and  hugs  it  with 
such  effect  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  the  warmth  and 
sincerity  of  his  love  for  the  object  symbolised. 

There  is  a  certain  style  of  public  speaking, 
admitting  of  a  good  deal  of  facetiousness  and  con* 
descending  familiarity,  but  not  involving  much 
earnestness  or  eloquence,  for  which  a  new  and  well- 
brushed  hat,  together  with  the  iio  less  necessary 
adjuncts  of  a  pair  of  white  kid  gloves,  is  in- 
dispensable. The  gloves,  seen  in  strong  relief 
upon  the  black  surface  of  the  beaver,  tetl  amazingly 
better  than  when  seen  alone;  and  the  hat,  in  its 
turn,  receives  additional  lustre  from  the  gloves* 
The  want  of  both  is  sometimes  strongly  felt  in 
after-dinner  speeches,  which  are  for  the  most  part 
of  the  kind  indicated,  and  suffer  much  from  the 
absence  of  these  accessories.  A  twisted  napkin^ 
or  a  wine-glass  in  the  hand,  are  poor  makediifts, 
and  only  increase  the  embarrassment  of  the  orator, 
who  had  better  shorten  his  discourse  when  he  is 
deprived  of  his  beet  arguments  and  modes  of 
appeal.  , 

These  considerations  require  us  to  use  some 
caution  before  we  discard  the  use  of  the  hat,  on 
occasions,  at  least,  when  the  wearer  may  be  called 
upon  to  address  the  assembly ;  and  there  are  others 
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which  demand  still  more  attention  before  we  dis- 
continue it  genendly.  Before  we  determine  to 
give  up  the  hat,  we  ought  to  know  what  we  are  to 
wear  in  its  place,  or  we  may  end  in  finding  our- 
selves in  a  worse  plight  as  to  head-covering  than 
we  are.  Nor  can  the  question  be  decided  with 
reference  to  the  hat  alone;  for  as  the  hat  will 
always  be  seen  in  conjunction  with  the  rest  of  the 
dress,  not  only  its  fitness  for  its  own  purpose,  but 
its  harmony  with  the  other  articles  of  costume, 
must  be  taken  into  account 

The  art  of  felting  is  said  to  have  been  imported 
by  the  Crusaders  from  the  East ;  and  if  so,  the 
Moslem  has  had  ample  revenge  for  the  injuries 
done  to  the  turban,  by  fixing  the  ugly  result  of 
that  process  of  manufacture  upon  the  head  of  the 
Frank. 

In  this  misfortune,  however,  the  Turks  them- 
selves seem  about  to  bo  involved  ;  for  the  graceful 
folds  of  the  turban  have  been  already  very  gene- 
rally exchanged  for  the  ugly  fez,  or  simple  red  cap, 
and  unless  prevented  by  Uie  great  Ehiropean  re- 
action, this  will  probably  soon  give  way  in  its  turn 
to  the  genuine  black  cylinder.  The  turban  goes 
well  with  the  scimetar  and  pistols,  so  long  as  they 
are  retained  as  articles  of  costume ;  for  it  has  good 
defensive  qualities,  and  the  thick  involucre  of  linen 
is  well  adapted  to  repel  a  sword-cut,  or  even  stop 
the  progress  of  a  bullet;  and  there  are  many 
good  reasons  why  the  Turks  should  continue  to 
be  a  warlike  people.  Not  only  they,  but  all  the 
wearers  of  the  hat,  are  deeply  interested  in  it ;  and 
it  would  be  a  bad  day  for  Europe,  and  especially 
for  England  and  English  India,  when  the  turban, 
or  some  purely  Turkish  equivalent,  ceased  to  be 
the  national  head-dress  of  the  masters  of  Oonstan- 
ttnople.  At  the  close  of  the  middle  i^^es  we  find 
a  legend  in  European  history  which,  if  true, 
would  perhaps  prove  the  introduction  of  the  hat  at 
the  epoch  to  which  it  is  generally  referred ;  but 
which  is  more  probably  a  dim  myth  shadowing 
forth  the  abject  E^very  in  which  Elurope  was  long 
to  submit  to  the  tyranny  of  the  hat,  and  its  ftiture 
release  from  its  dominion.  The  ablest  critics 
have  maintained  that  the  well-known  story  of 
Oessler  and  William  Tell  cannot  be  supported  as 
an  historical  narrative,  but  must  be  relegated  to 
the  class  of  mythics  or  romance.  It  may  there- 
fore, perhaps,  have  been  intended  either,  as  sug- 
gested, as  a  prophecy  of  the  future  subjugation  of 
Europe  to  uie  hat,  or  as  an  allegory  to  represent 
generally  the  struggle  between  absolute  power 
and  liberty.  The  latter  would,  of  course,  be 
symbolised  by  her  appropriate  cap,  and  in  opposi- 
tion to  this  it  would  be  natural  to  select  its  anti- 
type, the  hat,  to  signify  her  antagonist  The 
triumph  of  Tell,  and  the  defeat  of  Oessler,  would 
indicate  the  issue  of  the  conflict  between  the  two 
principles  of  government^  and  might  perhaps  also, 
by  a  secondary  interpretation,  include  the  other 
meaaing  suggested  for  the  story:  namely,  that  the 
empire  of  the  hat  should  be  overthrown. 

As  a  Decandolle  will  trace  the  identity  of  a 
vegetable  organ  throu^  all  its  metamorphoses,  or 
an  Owen  will  recognise  an  homologmis  b^eui^er 
the  most  different  external  appeannoe^  so  may 


essential  parts  of  the  hat  be  distinguished  under 
all  its  changes.  To  begin  no  fiirmer  back  than 
the  time  of  our  Charles  the  First,  when  costnme 
was  at  the  height  of  picturesque  beauty,  the 
beaver  then  worn  was  the  broad-brinuned  Spaniah 
hat  with  feathers.  The  ample  brim  was  fint 
something  narrowed  in  its  dimensions,  as  seen 
during  the  reigns  of  the  two  succeeding  monarchs, 
but  was  afterwards  turned  up,  and  furnished  the 
cocks,  whether  two  or  three,  of  tiie  hat  of  the  last 
century ;  so  that  they  remained  as  the  homologue 
of  the  original  broad-leaf.  Truly,  while  we  groin 
under  our  actual  evils,  we  may  rejoice  that  our  lot 
has  not  been  cast  in  the  days  of  cocked-hats.  The 
inconvenience  of  them  in  wear  must  have  been 
tenfold  gpreater  than  what  we  have  to  complain  of. 
We  see  in  churches,  where  the  old-fashioned 
fittings  remain,  what  monstrous  great  rac^  and 
provision  of  pegs  was  required  for  the  safe  sop* 
port  of  these  heavy  affairs  during  the  hours  of 
service.  A  modem  hat-peg  would  snap  at  once 
under  the  weight  of  one  of  them.  The  expense 
of  them  must  have  been  considerable,  and  there 
was  something  of  a  solemn  and  enduring  nature 
about  them.  T^ey  were  not  to  be  bought  so 
cheaply,  or  treated  so  lightly,  as  tiie  four-«nd<aiine* 
penny  gossamers  of  these  days.  Hie  care  of  them 
rested  upon  a  man  after  lus  lifetime,  and  they 
pursued  him  beyond  the  grave.  Dean  Swift's 
will  has  so  much  of  hb  humour  in  it,  that  it 
cannot  altogether  be  relied  on  for  this  purpose,  but 
stUl  the  testamentary  disposition  of  his  hats  seems 
to  have  been  made  in  earnest^  and  to  show  his 
regard  for,  and  recollection  of,  the  legatees.  It 
would  appear  that  the  Dean  was  possessed  of 
three  b^ver  hats;  and  he  bequeadis  his  best 
beaver  hat  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  John  Worrall,  be 
leaves  his  third-best  beaver  hat  to  ihe  Rev.  Mr. 
John  Jackson,  vicar  of  Santry,  in  addition  to  all 
his  horses,  and  mares,  and  horse-fumitm^ ;  lament- 
ing also  that  he  had  not  credit  enough  (since  the 
change  of  times)  with  any  chief  governor  to  get 
some  additional  Uhurch  preferment  for  so  virtuous 
and  worthy  a  gentleman.  'Diere  is  no  bequest  of 
his  second-best  beaver  hat,  which  he  may  have 
reserved  for  his  own  wearing  during  the  remainder 
of  his  life. 

In  process  of  time  cocked  hats  wore  out,  ^ 
cocks  were  turned  down,  and  the  brim  which  they 
represented  was  reproduced  in  its  own  shape,  hut 
of  lees  ample  dimensions  than  in  its  broadest  days. 
At  the  same  time  the  crown,  no  longer  henuned 
in  and  surrounded  by  the  oodks,  expanded  in  alti- 
tude, and  at  once  assumed  the  preposterous  ^g^^ote 
in  which  we  now  have  it 

During  this  period  Europe  witnessed  the  intro- 
duction, the  universal  use,  and  the  discontinuanoe 
of  another  fashion,  the  most  absurd,  expensive,  and 
inconvenient  of  all  that  belong  to  die  decoradon 
of  the  head.  Future  historians  might  hardly  b«* 
lieve  of  the  eighteendi  century  that  such  afiaauon 
was  tolerated  in  it;  but  their  doubts  may  be  re- 
moved and  their  surprise  dhniniahed  when  4W 

remember  that  the  same  absurdity  found  t^^^F^ 
among  a  very  different  people,  in  a  different  couBliy 

and  cKmate^  and  in  Ae  moetrtmote  age.    The 
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fbD-bottomed  wig  of  Europe  will  only  be  credible 
heretfW  by  comparison  witb  the  similar  wig  of 
the  Egyptums,  of  which  a  fine  specimen  is  to  be 
leen  in  the  British  Mnseom.  Only  in  one  respect 
the  aoDs  of  Ham  were  better  off  than  the  sons  of 
Japhet  The  ^yptian  wig  had  no  powder :  that 
was  a  piece  of  filth  and  additional  folly  from  which 
they  were  exempt,  but  which  onr  ancestors  endured 
and  paid  for  twice  over,  first  to  the  hairdresser, 
and  men  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 

The  wig,  which  came  in  at  Court,  and  among 
people  of  fashion,  was  probably  not  adopted  by 
members  of  the  learned  professions  until  it  had 
become  quite  universal.  They  were  also  the  last  to 
^veitup;  first  the  physicians,  then  the  clergy, 
and  last  of  all  the  bishops  and  the  English  judges, 
who  now  only  wear  a  wig  when  actually  sitting  in 
court.  There  are  convenient  reasons  for  preserving 
the  barrister's  wig,  which  will  probably  always 
retain  it  in  use ;  indeed  in  Scotland,  where,  only  a 
few  years  since,  it  was  confined  to  the  ofiicials,  the 
wig  has  been  lately  re-introduced,  and  is  now 
generally  worn  by  the  whole  bar.  It  is  light  on 
the  head,  and  yet  affords  some  protection  against 
the  sndden  chajige  of  temjperature  to  which  courts 
of  justice  are  subject.  It  is  highly  distinctive, 
tod  need  never  be  removed  from  the  head.  The 
French  advocate  has  his  peculiar  black  cap,  but  he 
most  be  uncovered  in  court;  and  the  great  use  of 
I  distinctive  dress  to  the  advocate  himself  is  when 
be  has  occasion  to  pass  through  a  crowd,  in  entering 
or  leaving  the  court  The  wig  seen  upon  his 
b^  at  once  denotes  his  character,  and  procures 
^rhim  a  ready  passage ;  but  a  cap  must  be  carried 
in  the  hand,  and,  together  with  the  gown,  would 
scape  observation  in  the  throng.  The  professional 
<ire9B  altogether  is  highly  usefol.  Rivid  advocates 
potadde  their  contentions  and  their  animosities 
^th  their  wigs  and  robes,  which  serve,  like  the 
nad^s  and  buttons  on  the  foils  in  fencing,  to  pre- 
sent the  trial  of  skill  from  being  dangerous.  A 
better  tone  of  professional  feeling  is  thus  kept  up ; 
uid  it  is  needless  to  add  that  whatever  tends  to 
elevate  the  advocate  in  this  respect  is  also  for  the 
advantage  of  the  public  whose  interests  he  may  be 
called  upon  to  urge  or  defend. 

To  ascend  again  from  the  wig  to  the  hat^  and 
reverting  to  what  has  been  alr^y  mentioned  of 
the  necessity  for  bearing  in  mind  the  nature  of  the 
W8t  of  the  dress,  while  considering  alterations  in 
the  equipment  of  the  head,  coat,  waistcoat,  and 
tronsers  mnst  now  occupy  some  share  of  our  atten- 
tion. Our  busin(»s  is  with  male  attire,  and  it  would 
be  ungallant  to  introduce,  merely  in  a  parenthesis, 
the  subject  of  ladies'  dress,  or  we  might  pause  to 
^^^'Dgratoilate  them  and  ourselves  upon  the  very 
wasonaWe  and  natural  costume  which  they  have 
«yoyed  for  some  time.    The  portraits  of  the  pre- 
sent day  are  not  disfigured  by  the  towering  head- 
gear, Uie  long  waists  and  hoops  against  which 
Reynolds  had  to  contend,   nor  by  the  greater 
^ety  of  hideous  fashions,  including  the  no-waist, 
^  tight  clin^ng  skirt,  the  enormous  bows  of  hair, 
«ad  the  balloon  or  leg-of-mutton  sleeves,  which  at 
^jnwM  periods  interfered  with  the  highest  efforts 
^^Uwrence.    The  present  dress  di&rs  slightly 


from  that  of  the  best  ages ;  and  Vandyke  or  Lely, 
if  smnmoned  to  paint  the  fair  ladies  of  the  Court 
of  Queen  Victoria,  would  find  little  they  could  wish 
to  alter  in  the  arrangement  of  their  costume.  But 
what  would  they  say  to  the  gentlemen? 

They  would  miss  the  rich  materials,  the  variety 
of  colour  and  of  make,  and  the  flowing  outlines 
to  which  they  were  accustomed,  and  would  find, 
instead  of  them,  everybody  going  about  in  a  plain, 
uniform,  close-fitting  garb,  admitting  of  no  variety 
of  colour  or  make,  and  not  presenting  a  single  line  or 
contour  upon  which  they  could  look  with  pleasure. 
They  might  not  be  much  gratified  by  learning  the 
superior  economy  of  the  modem  fashions:  they 
might  say  that,  putting  rich  materials  and  delicate 
hues  aside,  it  is  possible  to  contrive  a  picturesque 
dress  out  of  the  most  simple  fabrics.  Beauty  and 
expense  are  by  no  means  of  necessity  associated  in 
dress.  When  Oliver  Groldsmith,  after  spending 
more  than  would  pay  a  modem  gentleman's  tailor's 
bill  for  a  couple  of  years  upon  a  single  coat  of 
cherry-coloured  velvet,  had  the  misfortune  to  stain 
it  in  a  conspicuous  place,  he  was  obligped  to  go  on 
wearing  it,  and  always  to  hold  his  hat  (in  this 
instance  of  some  use)  before  the  fatal  grease-spot 
He  could  not  afford  to  have  another  new  coat,  and 
yet  this  expensive  and  unfortunate  piece  of  fineiy 
was  every  bit  as  ugly,  if  not  more  so,  than  the  plain 
black  or  invisible-green  doth  coat  of  this  age. 
The  long  shoes,  pointed  toes,  and  other  grotesque 
fashions  of  the  middle  ages,  must  all  of  them  have 
been  expensive ;  and  it  was  by  inefficient  sump- 
tuary laws  that  it  was  attempted  to  put  them  down* 
The  draperies  which  we  admire  on  an  Eltmscan 
vase  were  of  the  coarsest  woollen ;  and  the  posses- 
sion of  silken  stufis  in  abundance  has  not  tended 
to  make  the  Chinese  national  dress  better  than 
what  we  know  it  to  be. 

Of  coats,  the  frock  is  better  than  the  evening  or 
dress-coat  It  fulfils  the  purpose  of  a  garment 
more  completely,  and  when  buttoned  up  is  capable 
of  protecting  the  chest  The  triangular  opening 
in  front  of  the  coat  and  waistcoat  is,  however,  au 
absurdity.  It  leaves  unprotected  from  cold  and 
wet  the  very  part  which  most  requires  protection. 
Pictorially,  the  regularly-defined  patch  of  white 
seen  through  it  is  always  offensive ;  but  its  white- 
ness  has  one  merit,  if  it  really  be  white.  The 
exposure  of  part  of  the  linen  worn  under  the  tailor's 
portion  of  man's  dress  makes  attention  to  its  con-* 
dition  necessary ;  and  perhaps  has  contributed  to 
the  greater  personal  cleanliness  which  obtains 
among  a  coat-wearing  than  among  a  blouse*wear« 
ing  population.  Cleanliness  is  very  touly  reputed 
to  be  next  to  godliness,  and  it  may  be  worth  while 
making  some  sacrifice  of  convenience  and  taste  for 
the  sake  of  it :  it  belongs  to  morals  rather  than 
to  sesthetics,  and  should  accordingly  take  prece- 
dence of  anything  appertaining  only  to  the  latter. 

The  tail  or  dress-coat  is  evidently  derived  fi:om 
the  frock,  or  from  something  like  the  frock,  by 
turning  back  the  skirts.  Remains  of  this  process 
may  be  seen  in  the  buttons  which,  without  serving 
any  useful  purpose,  still  continue  to  decorate  the 
coat-tails  in  many  military  uniforms,  and  in  ser- 
vants' liveries,  and  in  thoie  which,  without  being 
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eo  remarkable,  still  adhere  to  tlie  tails  of  an  ordinary 
dress-coat.  This  arrangement  may  be  noticed  very 
distinctly  in  the  well-known  portraits  of  Charles 
XU,  of  Sweden,  in  which  the  white  livery  is  seen 
bnttoned  back  upon  the  blue  cloth  which  forms  the 
outer  side  of  the  coat-skirts. 

The  tail-coat  is  certainly  the  worst  of  the  two, 
whether  for  utility  or  for  appearance;  and  so 
thought  ^George  IV.,  whose  opinion,  however,  in 
matters  of  taste,  was  not  in  general  good  for  much. 
This  king,  in  his  latter  days,  carried  his  aversion 
to  it  so  far  as  to  banish  it  entirely  from  his  back, 
end  from  his  presence  for  a  time,  during  which  he, 
and  the  persons  immediately  about  him,  wore  a 
kind  of  frock-coat  in  evening  dress.  But  the  public 
did  not  follow  the  royal  lead,  and  the  swallow- 
tails still  flutter  behind  the  wearer  of  an  evening 
«oat. 

Waistcoats  do  not  call  for  much  reprobation, 
except  in  the  matter  of  the  already-mentioned 
white  triangle,  in  which  they  err  in  company  with 
the  coats.  But  a  good  long  waistcoat,  buttoned  up 
to  the  throat,  is  a  very  useful  and  unexceptionable 
piece  of  attire.  A  few  years  ago,  people  wore  them 
of  all  kinds  of  colour,  and  all  kinds  of  stufifs,  silks, 
and  velvet;  now,  however,  black  is  your  only 
wear,  with  perhaps  an  occasional  license  to  assume 
Ihe  white  waistcoat,  which  was  once  associated  with 
that  exceedingly  frivolous  and  now  evanescent 
party  who  were  called  "  Young  England." 

Trousers  are  so  sensible  and  convenient  a  portion 
ef  attire  that  little  can  be  said  against  them.  It 
is  a  form  of  covering  for  the  legs  well  fitted  for  the 
inhabitants  of  a  cold  and  variable  climate,  and 
hardly  differs  from  what  may  be  seen  on  the  figures 
cf  the  Gauls  on  Trajan's  Column,  and  other  monu- 
ments of  antiquity.  In  practical  convenience,  they 
far  surpass  their  shorter  rivals,  which  also  require 
continuation  by  stocking^  to  complete  the  purpose 
of  clothing  the  leg.  Buttons  at  the  knee  are  a  great 
nuisance,  and  probably  were  what  chiefiy  con- 
tributed to  the  melancholy  determination  of  a  certain 
gentleman  in  the  last  century,  who  found  his  exist- 
ence insupportable,  and  put  an  end  to  it  with  his  own 
hand.  Life,  he  said,  was  made  up  of  nothing  but 
buttoning  and  unbuttoning ;  and  so  he  shot  himself 
one  morning  in  his  dressing-gown  and  slippers, 
before  the  intolerable  burden  of  the  day  commenced. 

Trousers  are  great  levellers.  The  legs  of  Achilles 
and  of  Thersites  would  share  the  same  fate  in  them, 
and  both  would  in  modem  London  be  as  well 
entitled  to  "the  epithet  of  "well-trousered,"  as  the 
former  alone  was  to  that  of  '*  well-greaved"  before 
Troy.  Probably  the  majority  of  mankind  are  but 
too  well  content  with  this  result,  as  there  are  few 
who  could  emulate  Mr.  Cruikshanks  in  James 
Smith's  song  of  names,  who 

"  — —  stepped  into  ten  thousand  a  year 
By  showing  his  leg  to  an  heiress ;" 

and  the  trouser  is  therefore  likely  to  be  a  per- 
manent article  in  the  wardrobe,  so  tliat  its  con- 
tinued existence  must  be  taken  as  a  datum  or 
postulate  in  any  discussion  upon  vestimentary 
reform.  This,  it  must  be  allowed,  makes  any 
reform  to  a  very  picturesque  costume  out  of  the 


question;  for  not  only  is  the  loose  trouper  itself 
hostile  to  the  fit  display  of  the  lower  limbs,  but  it 
interferes  with  the  use  of  any  such  dress  as  the 
military  habit  of  the  Bomans,  or  the  Highland 
kilt,  or  the  short  tunic  with  which  we  are  familiar 
on  the  stage  in  costumed  plays,  where  no  particular 
accuracy  as  to  place  or  time  is  affected.  The 
effect  of  the  combination  may  often  be  noticed  in 
the  dress  of  litde  boys,  who  may  be  seen  vrearing 
trousers  under  such  a  tunic,  reaching  to  the  knee 
or  a  little  above  it  The  horizontal  line  which 
terminates  the  lower  part  of  the  kilt  is  seen  in 
immediate  contrast  with,  and  at  right  angles  to, 
the  almost  perpendicular  lines  of  the  trousers^ 
which  produces  a  most  disagreeable  appearance; 
although  it  is  well  adapted,  by  the  contrast  of  a 
straight  line  with  the  graceful  curves  of  the  legs, 
to  set  them  off  to  advantage  when  uncovered. 

Flowing  robes  after  the  classical  or  eastern 
fashion  are  of  course  not  to  be  thought  of.  They 
would  be  mightily  out  of  place  in  railroad-carriages, 
or  in  omnibuses,  or  in  walking  the  streets  on 
muddy  days.  Modem  habits  of  activity  and 
personal  independence  require  the  dress  to  be 
tolerably  succinct  and  unvoluminous ;  but  some 
change  in  the  right  direction  has  been  lately  made 
by  the  introduction  of  what  are  called  paletots, 
and  other  coats  of  various  transitional  forms 
between  them  and  the  shooting-jacket  proper. 
In  these  a  good  deal  of  the  stiffness  and  angularity  of 
the  regulation  frock-coat  is  got  rid  of,  and  they  a<hnit 
of  adaptation  to  different  statures  and  sizes.  They 
have  much  comifort  and  convenience  to  recommend 
them,  and  it  would  be  a  great  point  gained  if  they 
were  altogether  adopted,  and  the  fro<^-coat,  which 
still  asserts  a  claim  to  be  considered  more  correct^ 
were  quietly  given  up. 

It  may  be  matter  only  of  custom  and  association^ 
or  it  noay  also  depend  upon  some  deeper  con- 
sideraticHis,  but  the  result  of  much  observation  is, 
that  with  the  ordinary  out-of-door  costume  of  the 
present  day,  as  worn  in  cities,  nothing  goes  so  well 
as  the  black  hat  There  is  an  ugliness  and  a 
stiffness  about  it  which  is  congruous  with  the 
ugliness  and  stifihess  of  everything  else.  Its  very 
height  and  straight  sides  tend  to  carry  the  eye 
upwards,  in  conformity  with  the  indication  of  ue 
principal  lines  in  the  lower  part  of  the  dress.  It 
is  like  a  steeple  upon  a  Gothic  tower,  and  repeats 
the  perpendicular  tendencies  of  what  is  below  it, 
instead  of  contradicting  them  by  the  introduction 
of  an  horizontal  element  Certainly  no  kind  of 
cap  goes  well  with  it :  the  traveller  who  has  not 
unpacked  his  hat,  and  continues  to  wear  in  the 
streets  what  served  him  on  the  road,  or  the 
Turk,  European  in  all  but  his  red  fez,  cut  but 
a  sorry  and  mongrel  figure  among  the  shining 
beavers  around  them,  which  retain  their  place  aa 
necessary  evils  under  the  existing  order  of  things. 

Once,  however,  escape  from  the  town,  and  see 
how  everyone  gets  rid  of  his  regular  coat  and  of 
his  chimney-pot  The  man  of  business  in  bia 
rural  retreat,  the  lawyer  in  vacation,  the  lounger 
at  the  sea-side,  have  all  discarded  them.  Emanci- 
pation from  the  coat  and  hat  is  synonymous  with 
leisure,  enjoyment,  and  freedom  from  the  formal 
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trammels  of  pnblic  and  civic  life.  The  most  staid 
and  reverend  personages  may  now  be  seen  dis- 
porting themselves  in  divers  jackets,  and  in  that 
wide-aivake  which  a  few  years  since  was  confined 
to  the  aportsman  or  his  slang  imitator.  Surely 
this  universal  consent  of  mankind  must  be  accepted 
as  an  omen  of  the  futore ;  and  when  the  looser  and 
man  aensible  garments  now  worn  in  the  country 
shait  be  established  as  the  nsnal  dress  of  the  towns 
abo,  they  will  be  accompanied  by  the  soft  and 
wide-leaved  bat  of  felt,  which  alr^y  goes  along 
with  diem  wherever  they  are  tolerated. 

This,  then,  probably,  may  be  looked  to  as  the 
bat  of  the  future,  of  which  we  are  in  search ;  and 
it  will  be  gratefully  accepted  in  exchange  for  the 
preeeat  article.  No  doubt  advantage  will  be  taken 
of  the  change  to  employ  greater  variety  of  shape 
than  is  now  allowed.  The  tall  man  and  the  short, 
the  corpulent  and  the  lean,  will  no  longer  be  com- 
pelled to  put  their  heads  into  one  and  the  same 
bit  Crowns  will  be  modified,  and  brims  con- 
tracted or  expanded,  to  suit  the  figure  of  the  wearer, 
or  the  circumstances  under  which  they  are  in  use  ; 
ind  we  may  have  hats  especially  constructed  for 
wet  or  sunny  days,  for  wind  or  for  calm.  We 
shall  no  longer  carry  the  same  head-rigging  in  all 
weathers ;  but  we  may  set,  as  it  were,  studding- 
toils,  in  the  shape  of  a  wider  margin  of  rim  on  fair 


days,  to  fend  oflp  the  bnming  rays  of  the  sun,  while 
a  lesser  breadth  will  be  more  convenient  against 
rain,  and  a  storm-hat  of  the  least  dimensions  will 
be  spread  in  a  gale,  or  in  rapid  riding  or  driving. 
The  effect  of  the  change  upon  society  may  be 
expected  to  be  considerable.  It  will  be  no  small 
thing  to  have  abrogated  an  evil  of  daily  and  per- 
petual occurrence  to  every  man.  In  all  public 
places  the  difference  will  be  conspicuous ;  crowds 
will  always  be  good  humoured,  congregations  will 
be  more  attentive,  audiences  at  theatres  and  con- 
certs will  be  more  capable  of  enjoyment  and  more 
urbane  to  each  other.  The  recollection  of  pleasant 
dreams  and  agreeable  parties  will  not  be  embit* 
tered  by  the  loss  of  the  hat,  or  the  substitution  of 
an  old  one  for  a  new ;  for  every  one  will  have 
something  which  may  be  easily  carried  in  the 
pocket  when  not  upon  the  head.  A  better  style 
of  pnblic  speaking  may  be  anticipated,  which  will 
also  have  the  advantage  of  being  addressed  to  less 
impatient  because  less  uncomfortable  hearers. 
Kindlier  feelings,  less  selfishness,  greater  mutual 
confidence,  more  desire  and  larger  opportunity  of 
doing  good  may  be  expected  on  all  occasions  when 
men  meet  togetiier ;  and  the  whole  world  of  Europe 
will  walk  abroad,  redeemed,  regenerated,  and  dis- 
enthralled by  the  irresistible  genius  of  Hat-Eman« 
cipation. 
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It  14  too  late,  we  fear,  to  save  the  Constitution 
of  Ueaae  Oassel  from  being  trampled  ont  of  exis- 
tence, but  it  is  not  too  late  to  pronounce  that 
feneral  oration   and  eulogy  which  it  so  well  de- 
senrea,  to  call  down  the  indignation  of  Europe  on 
those  who  have  bo  ruthlessly  and  brutally  destroyed 
it,  and  to  elaim  the  sympathy  and  admiration  of 
the  world  on  behalf  of  those  Hessians  who  have 
suffered,  and  are  still  suffering,  so  severely  for  no 
crime  \nt  their  faithful  adherence  to  their  country 
ttd  thar  oath.     Conduct  like  that  of  the  Elector 
needa  only  a  simple  narrativQ  to  arouse  the  severest 
reprobation  ;  and  the  few  concise  statements  we 
we  about  to  lay  before  our  readers  will  justify  ns 
in  pronouncing  the  suppression  of  the  Constitution 
m  that  unhappy  Electorate  to  be  the  most  unpro- 
voked, indefensible,  and  high-handed  oppression 
^ich  we  have  witnessed  in  our  days ;  and  its 
perpetration  by  the  Elector,  and  its  permission  by 
^  other  European  Powers,  the  most  discreditable 
«^  m  the  annals  of  the  19th  centnry.    If  the 
Eiglish  people  had  understood  the  case,  their  voice 
^^d  long  since  have  been  heard  in  tones  of 
miagied  menace,  warning,  and  disgust;    if  the 
sympathies  of  the  French  people  and  the  interests 
^  the  French  rulers  had  been  really  on  the  side 
^  constitutional  freedom,  their  interference  would 
we  been  prompt  and  effective  ;  and  if  the  feel- 
^  of  the  Prusaian  nation  had  not  been  paralysed 
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and  neutralised  by  the  duplicity  and  vacillation  of 
their  King,  this  great  crime  could  never  have 
been  consummated.  Perhaps,  even  now,  a  strong 
expression  of  public  feeling  might  save  the  Hes- 
sian patriots  from  entire  defeat :  at  all  events,  the 
utterance  of  our  sympathy  and  admiration  may 
console  them  under  their  sufferings,  and  nerve 
them  for  firmer  endurance,  further  effort,  and 
futnre  victory.  It  can  scarcely  be  that  such  a 
crime  can  be  allowed  to  be  completed  with  tri- 
umph,  and  without  remonstrance.  In  England 
especially,  as  the  land  par  excellence  of  successful 
constitutional  stniggks,  the  voice  of  sympathy 
should  be  raised ;  for  never  was  there  a  Constitu- 
tion better  worth  defending ;  never  was  tyrant  so 
utterly  without  pretext  or  excuse  for  his  oppres- 
sion ;  and  never,  assuredly,  was  national  resistance 
so  legal  as  that  of  the  Hessians,  or  national  con- 
duct so  noble,  resolute,  temperate,  imanimons,  or 
dignified. 

It  is  just  twenty  years  this  month  of  January 
since  the  Constitution  which  the  present  Elector 
has  deliberately  violated  and  destroyed  was  deli- 
berately granted  and  sworn  to  by  his  father.  It 
was  drawn  up  with  skill  and  care ;  and  though  it 
originated  in  a  period  of  general  European  fer- 
ment, its  moderation  is  its  most  marked  feature. 
We  shall  give  a  sketch  of  its  leading  provisions, 
with  a  view  to  show  how  well  it  was  worth  etnig- 
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glint^  for,  aud  how  nearly  it  assimilates  to  the 
English  Constitution  in  everything  but  its  priva- 
tion of  «aTiy  aristocratic  element.  We  have  under- 
lined a  few  passages  which  prove  how  flagrantly 
the  Elector  has  flown  in  the  face  of  the  laws  he 
had  8wora  to  maintain,  and  how  entirely  the  Hes- 
sian Deputies  and  authorities  have  kept  within  the 
limits,  n  )t  only  of  their  rights,  but  of  their  strict 
and  inescapable  obligations  : — 

Extract  of  the  Constitutional  Code  granted  to  the  People  of 
Hesse  Casscl  by  WiUiam  11.,  the  Father  of  the  present 
Elector t  on  the  oth  January^  1831. 

2.  The  form  o.'  Government '  remains  Monarchical,  but 
with  R  Constitution  on  the  representatiTe  principle. 

).  The  successor  to  the  throne  shall,  on  bis  accession  to 
the  government,  bind  himself  on  his  oath,  to  uphold  the 
Constitution,  and  to  guvemin  accordance  with  its  provisions, 
and  the  existing  laws  of  the  country,.  This  promise  must 
also  be  given  by  him  in  writing^  (which  document  or  deed 
is  to  be  deposited  in  the  archives  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives) after  which  he  receives  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
iirst  from  the  assembled  Representatives  of  the  people. 

10.  The  Elector  unites  in  bis  person  the  whole  power  of 
the  State,  which  be  exercises  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions laid  down  by  the  Constitution.  His  person  is  sacred 
and  inviolable. 

31.  The  personal  liberty  and  the  property  of  the  subject 
s  uffer  no  other  restrictions  but  those  which  are  in  accord- 
ance with  tlie  existing  laws  of  the  land. 

56.  No  Government  officer  can  be  dismissed  against  his 
will,  nor  can  his  snlrir)' or  income  be  stopped  ordiminbhed, 
without  sentence  having  been  pronounced  against  him  to 
that  effect,  according  to  the  laws  regulating  the  Govern- 
ment service. 

60.  An  engagement  for  the  observance  and  maintenance 
of  the  Constitution  shall  form  part  of  the  oath  required 
on  entering  any  office  under  Government  No  decree  shall  i 
be  issued  by  the  Government  containing  anything  contrary 
to  the  iHWf.  I 

61.  All  Govrmmcnt  officers  shall  be  held  responsible  for 
their  acts ;  and  any  one  guilty  of  a  violation  of  the  Consti-  \ 
tution,  particularly  by  carrying  out  any  decree  not  issued 
in  a  strictly  constitutional  form,  may  be  proceeded  against 
either  by  the  Repregientatives  or  their  committees  before 
the  competent  legal  authorities,  who  have  to  investigate 
and  try  the  cause  without  delay,  and  report  the  result  to 
the  Assembly. 

73.  The  Representatives  are  not  bound  by  instructions 
from  their  electors,  but  give  their  votes  in  accordance  with 
their  duties  towards  their  Sovereign  and  their  fellow- 
citizens,  according  to  their  own  judgment,  as  they  hope  to 
answer  it  before  God  and  their  cooMience. 

74  Each  Representative  must  take  the  foUowiog  oath  >— 
"  I  swear  to  hold  sacred  the  Constitution,  and  always  to 
have  at  heart,  in  my  votes  and  motions  in  this  Assembly, 
both  the  welfare  of  my  Sovereign  and  that  of  my  father- 
land, according  to  my  own  conviction,  and  without  allow- 
tng  myself  to  be  influenced  by  any  other  consideration.  So 
help  me  God." 

78.  The  Representatives  are  elected  to  act  as  such  for 
three  years.  After  three  years,  new  elections  take  place, 
without  any  decree  to  that  effect  requiring  to  be  issued  on 
the  part  of  the  Government.  The  same  persons  may  be 
re-elected. 

80.  The  Elector  calls  the  Representatives  together  as 
often  as  he  may  think  it  necessary  for  the  settlement  of 
any  important  or  pressing  matters  referring  to  the  aflairs 
of  the  State.  They  must,  however,  be  called  together  at 
least  every  three  years. 

83.  The  Elector  has  the  right  to  adjourn  or  dissolve  the 
Assembly,  but  the  adjournment  is  not  to  last  above  three 
months,  and  in  case  of  a  dissolution,  the  order  for  new 
elections  has  to  be  issued  at  the  same  time. 

95.  Without  the  consent  of  the  Assembly  no  law  can  be 
passed,  abolished,  altered,  or  explained ;  and  on  the  abolish- 
ment of  any  law,  the  decree  to  that  effect  must  mention 
particularly  that  such  is  done  with  the  consent  of  the 
Assembly.    All  orders  and  regulations  referring  to  the 


matatenance  or  canying  ont  of  any  of  the  existiiig  laws 
shall  emanate  from  the  Government  alone.     The  Govern- 
ment can  also,  during  the  time  the  Assembly  is  not  sittings, 
on  the  request  of  the  respective  heads  of  the  ministerial 
;  departments,  and  with  the  co-operation  of  the  permanent 
'  committee,  pass  such  exceptional  me.isures  for  which  the 
already  existing  laws  may  not  provide,  but  which  they  may 
consider  necessary  for  the  security  of  the  Slate,  or  for  the 
maintenance  of  the   public  peace.    After  such  measures 
I  have  been  passed,  the  Representatives  shall,  on  the  reqat- 
sition  of  their  committee,    be  called    together  without 
delay,  in  order  that  their  sanction  to  such  measures  may 
be  obtained. 

100.  The  Representatives  Affvr  the  right  and  are  botmd 
to  proceed  before  the  High  Court  ofyfppeal,  against  axif  of 
the  heads  of  the  Government  departments  tcho  may  be  guilty 
of  a  violation  of  the  Constitution.  The  Court  shall  at  once 
proceed  with  the  investigation  of  the  case,  and  pronounce 
their  decision  in  full  court.  Should  the  accused  be  found 
guilty,  he  can  no  longer  hold  office  under  Government,  if 
even  sentence  of  dismissal  should  not  b^recorded  agai^ist 
him  by  the  Court. 

98.  The  Representatives  have  the  right  to  vote  the  taxea, 
according  to  the  regulations  laid  down  in  section  143  of  the 
Constitution. 

102.  Previous  to  a  dissolution  or  adjomnment  of  the 
Assembly  taking  place,  the  members  have  to  elect  a  Com- 
mittee of  three  or  five  of  their  own  number,  not  only  to 
watch  the  carrying  out  of  the  measures  or  laws  passed  by 
the  Assembly,  and  take  care  of  its  interest,  but  also  to 
act  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  they  may  haire 
received  from  the  Assembly,  and  the  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution. The  majori^  of  this  Committee  shall  neither 
consist  of  officers  of  Uovernment  nor  of  such  holding 
appointments  at  Court. 

108.  The  head  of  each  ministerial  department  has  to 
countersign  any  decree  or  regulation  referring  to  his  de- 
partment issued  by  the  Elector,  and  is  held  personally 
responsible  for  the  contents  being  strictly  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the 
country.  As  regards  any  decrees  or  regulations  which  have 
reference  to  more  than  one  or  the  whole  of  the  Govern- 
ment departments,  they  have  to  be  countersigned,  jointly, 
by  the  respective  heads  of  each  department,  each  being 
held  personally  responsible  for  his  own  department 

143.  llie  Assembly  has  to  furnish  to  the  Government^ 
by  Icvj-ing  taxes,  the  necessary  means  for  the  expenditure 
of  the  State,  to  any  amount  not  yet  provided  for  by  oth 
sources  of  income.    BeginniBg  with  the  year  IS.'U, 
direct  or  indirect  taxes  whatever  eon  be  levied,  either  in  wmr  or 
peace,  without  the  sanction  4^  the  Assembly. 

144.  The  taxes  for  the  regular  expenditure  of  the  State 
are  generally  voted  for  three  years.  For  this  purpose  mt 
estimate,  stating  the  probabie  income  and  cost  of  the  Oosserm^ 
ment  with  the  greatest  possible  accuracy  and  completememt 
must  be  laid  before  the  Assembly,  The  necessity  or  deahra- 
bleness  of  the  different  estimates  must  be  shown,  and  the 
d\g^erent  departments  of  Oovernment  are  bound  to  fkrmish 
the  Assembly  with  soty  information  in  their  possession  which 
may  be  required, 

146.  All  Government  decrees  referring  to  the  collecting 
of  taxes  shall  particularly  state  that  such  taxes  are  col- 
lected with  the  consent  of  the  Assembly,  without  which  it 
shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  collector  to  collect  such  taxes,  nor 
are  the  people  bound  to  pay  them. 

So  sensible,  so  moderate,  so  little  democratic  was 
this  Oonstitntion — thongh  framed  at  a  time  when 
extravagant  ideas  of  iireedom  were  fermenting 
tbrongbont  Europe — so  completely  did  it  leave  the 
executive  authority  in  Ae  hands  of  the  Sovereign, 
80  scrupulously  did  it  confine  itself  to  those  two 
essential  provisions,  widiont  which  ell  poUtioel 
freedom  is  a  mockery  (viz.,  establishing  the  snpre^ 
mac}''  of  the  law,  and  securing  to  the  representativee 
of  the  people  the  sole  power  of  taxation),  that  it 
caused  considerable  disappointment  to  the  Radical 
party  in  Germany,  and  was  considered  by  many 
to  be  insufficient  and  incomplete.    Moderate  as  it 
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vm,  ho\vcvdr,  no  sooner  liad  the  alarm  which  the 
French  Revolution  of  1830  spread  among  crowned 
heada  begun  to  subside^  than  the  profligate  and 
dishonest  Elector  set  systematicallv  to  work  to 
imdermme  and  counteract  the  Constitution  he  had 
granted  and  sworn  to  maintain,  and  found  a  suit- 
able instrument  for  his  ends  in  the  notorious 
.Hiseenpflug.  During  the  five  years  that  this 
Minister  remained  at  the  head  of  affairs  in  Hesse, 
be  was  occupied  in  a  series  of  endeavours  to  de- 
frand  the  people  of  the  protection  secured  to  them 
by  the  laws,  and  showed  his  purposes  so  clearly 
that  all  parties,  the  most  decided  Conservatives 
not  excepted,  united  in  opposition  to  him. 

Haasenpflc^  retired  in  1837 ;  but  his  successors 
followed  much  the  same  line  of  proceeding,  and 
had  Bucceeded  in  reducing  the  Ck)nstitation  almost 
to  an  inanimate  form,  when  the  French  Revolution 
of  1848  broke  out,  and  was  followed  by  a  series 
of  eonvolsions  which  shook  every  throne  in  cen- 
tral Europe,  raised  the  most  sanguine  hopes  in 
the  minds  of  the  suffering  and  oppressed,  and  loosed 
the  knees  of  the  oppressors  with  a  strange  and 
unwonted  fear.  The  terrified  Elector  of  Hesse 
immediately  announced  to  his  people  his  inten- 
tion to  govern  in  future  in  a  really  constitutional 
and  liberal  manner,  and  a  succession  of  salutary 
laws  were  agreed  to  and  promulgated.  The  con- 
sequence was,  that  while  all  the  rest  of  Germany 
was  a  scene  of  confusion,  revolt,  and  often  of  blood- 
died,  Hesse  Cassel  remained  in  a  state  of  un- 
broken tranquillity  during  the  whole  of  1848  and 
1849.  The  people  forgave  their  perfidious  prince 
the  duplicity  and  tyranny  of  his  previous  conduct, 
and  nu^^nanimously  refrained  from  employing  the 
power  which  that  period  of  excitement  put  into 
their  hands  to  extort  any  further  securities  or 
more  popular  concessions. 

Bat  their  forbearance  was  ill-rewarded.  The 
Elector  belongs  to  that  class  of  sovereigns  who 
have  been  epoken  of  as  ''the  opprobria  of  the 
lonthem  thrones  of  Europe ;  men  fisdse  alike  to  the 
aocomplices  who  have  served  them  and  the  oppo- 
neats  who  have  spared  them;  men  who,  in  the 
hoar  of  dimger,  concede  everything,  promise  every- 
thing, turn  their  cheek  to  every  smiter,  give  up  to 
vengeance  every  minister  of  their  iniquities,  and 
await,  with  meek  and  smilii^  implac^ility,  the 
hkased  day  of  peijnry  and  proscription."  No 
aooner  had  the  movement-party  in  Germany  been 
effectoally  pat  down,  and  the  re-action  of  1850 
&irly  set  in,  than  the  Eberhard  Ministry,  who  had 
earned  their  Sovereign  successfully  through  a 
moat  difficult  crisis,  were  summarily  dismissed, 
and  Haasenpflng  again  appeared  at  the  head  of 
affiurs,  after  an  absence  of  thirteen  years — detested 
by  every  one  from  the  recollection  of  his  old 
oppressions,  and  covered  in  addition  with  a  load 
of  recent  inlamy. 

The  object  of  the  Elector  in  calling  back  this 
man  to  his  councils  was  not  long  left  in  doubt 
The  Chamber  of  Bepreaeutatives  was  summoned ; 
ttd  Hassenpflog,  in  direct  violation  of  clause  144 
of  the  written  Constitution,  demanded  a  vote  of 
ttoney  without  bringing  forward  any  budget,  or 
voQcoaafbg  any  explanation  of  the  purposes  to 


which  the  money  was  to  be  applied.  To  liave 
voted  the  supply  without  such  explanation,  and 
without  the  production  of  clear  and  detailed  ac- 
counts of  the  expenditure,  would  not  only  have 
been  most  unwise,  but  would  have  been  a  direct 
dereliction  of  duty  on  the  part  of  the  Representa- 
tives, who  are  bound  to  require  such  information. 
Hassenpfiug,  however,  peremptorily  refused  to 
furnish  any,  and  the  Chamber,  of  course,  refused 
to  vote  the  supplies  demanded. 

It  was  immediately  dissolved ;  and,  in  defiance  of 
clause  146,  an  arbitrary  decree  was  issued  by  the 
Elector,  ordering  the  payment  of  the  taxes.  The 
collection  and  the  payment  were  of  course  both 
illegal,  and  as  such  were  condemned  by  the  supreme 
tribunals  when  the  case  came  before  them.  Then 
commenced  that  struggle  for  the  maintenance  of 
chartered  right  which,  for  the  absence  of  all  pre- 
text or  palliation  on  the  one  side,  and  for  judgment, 
temper,  fortitude  and  unanimity  on  the  other,  has, 
we  verily  believe,  no  parallel  in  history.  There 
was  no  outbreak,  no  violence,  not  even  the  shadow 
of  a  disturbance;  everything  was  done  quietly 
and  constitutionally.  The  courts  of  law  simply 
pronounced  the  illegal  decrees  to  be  null  and  void; 
the  magistrates  declined  to  be  made  the  instru- 
ments of  existing  orders  which  the  supreme  tribu- 
nals of  the  State  had  pronounced  to  be  unconsti- 
tutional ;  and  when  martial  law  was  proclaimed, 
the  army,  almost  to  a  man,  sided  with  the  people, 
but  made  no  open  demonstration.  The  officers 
simply  declined  to  violate  the  oath  of  allegiance 
they  had  taken  to  the  Constituticm,  or  to  be  made 
tools  for  carrying  out  a  proclamation  which  was 
issued  by  no  competent  auUiority ;  and,  when  further 
pressed,  resigned  their  commissions,  and  with  them 
tkeir  means  of  support  Thus  baffled,  the  new 
commander-in-chief,  Qenend  Haynan,  offered  com- 
missions to  the  ncHi-eommissioned  officers,  a  step 
almost  vnthout  a  precedent  in  Qarmany ;  but  the}'^ 
had  the  virtue  andself-denial  unanimously  to  refuse 
the  proffered  bribe.  The  liberty  of  the  press  was 
next  assailed,  and  many  journals  seised  for  advo- 
cating constitutional  rights ;  but  the  legal  tribunals 
pronounced  against  the  police  agents  and  in  favour 
of  the  journalists.  Things  were  at  a  dead  lock,  and 
the  Elector  and  his  Minister,  though  too  much 
despised  to  be  in  danger,  fled  from  the  popular 
disgust^  and  took  refuge  in  Hanover.  The  people, 
in  the  meantime,  were  simply  passive  in  their 
resistance,  only  refusing  to  do  anything  illegal. 
In  the  fine  language  of  Shelley,  they  stood — 

**  Fntn  and  resolQte, 
Like  a  forest,  ckMe  and  mute. 
With  folded  arms,  and  looks  which  are 
Weapons  of  unvanquished  war  ;'* 

an  attitude  which  embarrassed  the  Elector  and  his 
agents  far  more  than  any  more  active  and  violent 
conduct  could  have  done.  No  pains  were  spared 
to  goad  the  people  into  acts  of  open  tumult,  but 
in  vain;  all  were  on  their  guard,  and  not  the 
slightest  disturbance  could  be  got  up.  All  stood 
on  the  rights  guaranteed  to  them  by  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  solemn  oath  of  their  Prince.  The 
tradesmen  of  the  capital,  with  one  voice,  declined 
I  to  supply  the  tiieans  of  removing  the  arms  and 
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stores  of  war  deposited  there;  the  financial  em- 
ploi/Ss  refused  to  collect  taxen  illegally  imposed; 
tind  the  few  tools  whom  the  Elector  found  among 
the  higher  (I)  classes  willing  to  aid  his  nefarious 
X)lans  were  actually  obliged  to  desist  for  want  of 
subordinate  agents  to  assist  them! 

It  is  not  very  easy  for  Englishmen  to  compre- 
hend fully  the  amount  of  zeal,  disinterestedness, 
and  devotion  which  conduct  like  this  indicates  in 
German  officials  and  military  men.  Civil  and 
military  service  in  Germany  is  a  provision  for  life 
— often  the  only  provision ;  nay  more,  it  includes 
a  maintenance  for  widows  and  orphans  after  the 
death  of  their  protector.  To  resign  this  is  to  resign 
everything.  It  is  not  only  the  sacrifice  of  a  beloved 
profession,  it  is  the  encountering  of  voluntary 
poverty,  often  of  actual  destitution ;  for  a  small 
State  like  Hesse,  which  is  neither  commercial  nor 
manufacturing,  affords  few  openings  either  to 
w^ealth  or  distinction.  In  England,  if  a  man  is 
compelled  to  leave  one  occupation,  many  others  are 
open  to  him,  if  he  have  enterprise  and  energy ; 
but  in  Germany,  the  avenue  to  each  profession 
lies  through  a  regular  and  formal  series  of  prepara- 
tcr  *-;teps,  and  change  or  substitution  is  almost 
impossible.  Every  military  man  in  Hesse,  there- 
fore, in  resigning  his  profession,  knew  that  he  was 
throwing  up  his  only  livelihood ;  every  civilian,  in 
refusing  to  execute  illegal  orders,  knew  that  he 
thereby  closed  the  door  to  all  promotion,  and  pro- 
bably to  all  subsistence ;  yet,  notwithstanding  this, 
in  a  population  of  700,000  souls,  scarcely  one  man, 
soldier,  civilian,  or  tradesman,  has  been  found,  who 
has  flinched  from  his  duty  to  his  country.  If  to 
the  above  considerations  we  add  the  remembrance 
that  all  employes  are  brought  up  in  the  strictest 
habits  of  obedience  to  orders,  that,  like  the  military, 
they  form  a  body  accustomed  to  the  most  formal 
discipline  and  the  most  unreasoning  submission, 
we  may  form  some  idea  of  the  struggle  which  it 
must  have  cost  these  men  to  remain  firm  to  the 
good  cause,  and  of  how  much  is  implied  by  the 
almost  universal  defection  of  the  Elector's  subjects ; 
and  we  shall  be  obliged  to  confess  that  even  Eng- 
lishmen, under  such  a  crisis,  could  not  have  con- 
ducted the  struggle  with  more  tact,  constancy,  or 
forbearance. 

Baffled  by  the  inperturbable  demeanour  of  his 
subjects,  the  Elector  appealed  to  Austria  for  aid ; 
and  on  the  plea  of  a  decree  of  the  old  Diet  (which, 
since  tfce  events  of  1848  and  1849,  had  been 
regarded  as  obsolete  and  superseded)  forbidding 
any  state  of  the  Federation  to  refuse  needed  sup- 
plies— a  decree,  be  it  observed  in  passing,  issued 
subsequently  to  the  granting  of  the  Hessian  Con- 
stitution— a  considerable  force  of  Austrian  and 
Bavarian  troops  were  marched  into  the  Electorate, 
and  quartered  on  the  inhabitants  in  order  to  reduce 
them  to  submission.  These  troops  are  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Army  of  Execution.  They  have 
entirely  eaten  up  the  resoxu^es  of  the  Electorate, 
and  though  some  have  been  withdrawn,  many  still 
remain.  They  have  been  billeted  on  all  the  re- 
fractory emploj/ds,  civil  or  military,  till  either  they 
resigned  or  gave  in  their  submission  to  the  Elec- 
tor's illegal  decrees.    Few  have  done  the  latter ; 


many,  after  enduring  as  long  as  they  had  any 
means,  have  been  compelled  to  the  latter  course- 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  have  had  fifteen  to- 
twenty  Bavarian  soldiers  quartered  on  their  fami- 
lies, with  the  threat  of  an  additional  number  each 
day,  if  they  will  not  resign  their  functions  to  more 
compliant  successors.  The  members  of  the  Town- 
Council,  in  addition  to  this  treatment,  are  menaced 
with  a  court-martial  and  severe  personal  punish- 
ment, if  they  do  not  declare  (which  As  men  of 
conscience  they  cannot  do)  that  the  decree  of  the 
2Sth  of  November  last,  proclaiming  martial-law, 
was  in  accordance  with  the  Constitution.  A  widow, 
an  English  lady,  has  had  fifteen  soldiers  (in  addi- 
tion to  the  usual  number)  billeted  upon  her,  be- 
cause she  could  not  give  any  account  of  her  son, 
who  was  one  of  the  patriotic  functionaries.  One 
poor  man  who  earned  four  florins  a  week  had  to 
support  a  Bavarian  soldier,  who  consumed  three 
florins  to  his  own  share.  Others  were  so  completely 
ruined  by  these  exactions  that  not  only  they,  bul 
the  Execution  troops  quartered  upon  them,  have 
been  sometimes  twenty-four  hours  witliout  food 
One  young  functionary,  only  a  few  days  since,  who 
lived  in  lodgings  on  the  small  pittance  his  office 
afforded  him,  had  ten  soldiers  quartered  upon  him. 
After  a  short  time,  he  called  them  together,  divided 
among  them  all  the  funds  he  had  left,  and  then  left 
them  that  he  might  seek  food  and  lodging  from 
the  charity  of  others. 

There  was  meanness,  too,  as  usual,  mingled  with 
all  this  cruelty.  The  Prime  Minister  Eberhard, 
who  preceded  Hassenpflug,  was  so  popular  and 
beloved  that  the  Elector  did  not  dare  to  treat  hin> 
as  he  treated  less  powerful  men,  and  the  Austrian 
authorities  were  instructed  to  spare  his  house. 
He  writes, "  I  hate  so  invidious  and  undeserved  ar> 
exemption."  Another  eminent  member  of  the> 
Court  of  Appeal,  similarly  spared,  has  actually 
protested  against  the  favour  with  which  he  was 
treated,  and  has  requested  to  share  the  sufferings 
of  his  fellow-citizens.  The  notion  of  having  to 
support  a  few  soldiers  may  not  sound  to  English 
ears  a  very  terrible  infliction,  for  happily  we  have 
never  had  any  practical  knowledge  of  what  it 
really  is.  The  cost  of  supporting  these  hostile 
troops,  though  no  trifle  to  so  poor  a  people  as 
die  Hessians,  is,  however,  the  least  part  of  the 
infliction.  We  must  remember  that  these  men  are 
placed  in  families  for  the  express  purpose  of  ren- 
dering them  miserable,  and  reducing  them  to  sub- 
mission ;  that  their  will  is  law;  that,  the  country  being 
under  martial  discipline  and  foreign  occupation,  the 
ordinary  tribunals,  from  which  protection  might  be 
obtained,  and  by  which  insult  and  outrage  might  be 
punished,  are  wholly  powerless;  that  the  Execution 
troops  live  with  families  of  the  highest  respectability 
and  the  most  virtuous  character  on  a  footing  of  the 
most  insolent  and  unrepellable  familiarity ;  that 
many  of  them,  especially  the  Bavarians,  are  noto- 
riously licentious  and  undisciplined ;  and  we  may 
form  some  conception  of  the  scandalous  scenes  which 
constantly  occur,  and  of  the  intolerable  outrages 
which  these  unhappy  Hessians  have  daily  to  endure 
— outrages  the  bare  mention  of  which  is  enough  to 
make  our  blood  boil,  and  the  least  of  w^hich  in 
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England  would  bo  the  signal  for  a  general  and  san- 
gninary  outbreak. 


And  what  has  been  the  conduct  of  the  Prussian 
Government  during  the  enactment  of  this  dark 


The  Elector  has  now  returned  to  his  im-  tragedy  ?  As  usual,  feeble,  vacillating,  mischiev- 
poverislied  country,  his  desolated  capital,  his ,  ous,  insincere,  and  black  with  treachery.  The 
ruined  and  alienated  subjects — restored  by  the  I  Hessians  understood  that  they  might  rely  upon 
might  of  foreign  bayonets  to  reign  over  a  people  j  its  aid ;  and  as  Prussia  professes  to  be  at  the  head 
whose  liberties  he  has  destroyed,  whose  property  |  of  constitutional  Germany,  they  had  a  right  to  do 
he  has  laid  waste,  whose  before   happy  families  so.    But,  alas !  it  soon  appeared  that  the  King  was, 


be  has  so  brutally  outraged,  injured,  and  oppressed. 
He  was  already  hated  and  despised,  for  his  charac- 
ter had  long  been  stained  with  the  most  open  pro- 
fligacy and  the  most  contemptible  meanness ;  but 
now  that  he  has  broken  every  tie,  violated  every 
law,  fled  from  every  duty,  trampled  upon  every 
popular  right,  and  inflicted  upon  his  subjects  every 
conceivable  variety  of  wretchedness,  it  may  well 
be  imagined  with  wliat  feelings  he  will  henceforth 


in  his  heart,  almost  as  much  afraid  of  constitu- 
tional liberty  as  his  brother  of  Austria.  Hosse 
was  merely  to  be  used  as  an  instrument  and  pre- 
text for  his  own  designs,  and  to  be  thrown  aside, 
like  an  old  glove  or  a  squeezed  orange,  when  his 
temporary  purpose  was  served.  After  marching 
troops  into  the  Electorate,  with  the  avowed  inten- 
tion of  protecting  it ;  after  calling  out  the  whole 
military  force   of  the  nation,  which  obeyed  wil- 


be  regardetl.  That  such  a  Constitution  as  that  of  lingly,  under  the  impression  that  they  were  at 
Hesse  Cassel  should  be  thus  ruthlessly  trodden  out,  \  length  to  fight  in  a  cause  worthy  of  their  enthu- 
that  foreign  interference  should  have  restored  ajsiasm;  and  having,  by  the  imposing  front  thus 
prince  who  was  too  weak  to  carry  out  his  own  presented,  been  enabled  to  lower  the  tone  of  Austria, 
crimet*,  that  free  States  should  have  tamely  stood  and  make  terms  for  his  own  private  ambitions, 


hy  and  permitted  this  shameful  consummation, 
this  of  itself  is  disgraceful  enough  to  our  era  and 
our  diplomacy ;  but  that  so  noble  a  people  as  the 
Hessians  should  be  thus  bound  hand  and  foot,  and 
delivered  over,  "  unwept,  without  a  crime,"  to  the 


Frederick  William  quietly  abandoned  his  allies, 
withdrew  his  forces,  and  allowed  Austria  and 
Bavaria  to  work  their  own  wicked  will  unchecked. 
Neither  his  subjects  nor  his  friends  can  ever  trust 
him  more — nor  can  his  rivals  and  antasronists  re- 


tender  mercies  of  a  weak,  bad,  dishonoured  profli-  spect  or  fear  him — and  his  selfishness  and  duplicity 
gate  hke  the  Elector,  is  a  termination  of  the  struggle  I  on  this  occasion  have  probably  sealed  his  fate ;  for 
at  which  humanity  itself  might  weep  and  blusli.  |  when  the  next  day  of  opportunity  arrives,  and  the 
One  Government  alone  in  Germany,  and  that '  great  battle  of  constitutional  liberty  has  to  be 
one  of  the  feeblest,  has  ventured  boldly  to  protest  j  fought,  the  party  of  freedom  will  remember  that 
against  the  consummation  of  this  great  iniquity,  i  in  heart  he  ip,  an  enemy,  that  he  has  formerly  been 
We  have  just  heard  that  the  Gmnd  Duke  of  Olden- '  a  traitor,  and  will  look  for  leaders  of  more  gene- 
burgh,  the  Nestor  of  the  German  princes,  has  pro-  rous  purpose  and  more  stainless  fame, 
tested,  as  a  member  of  the  Diet,  against  being  We  rejoice  to  find  that  subscriptions  have 
supposed  to  participate  in  any  such  tyrannous  pro-  already  been  entered  into,  in  this  country  as  well 
ceedings.  He  has  addressed  a  letter  to  his  bro-  as  in  Germany,  for  the  support  of  those  Hessian 
ther  Sovereigns,  expressing  his  opinion  of  the  whole  !  officers  who  have  been  left  without  any  means  of 
transaction  in  the  strongest  tenns ;  and  has,  more-  i  living,  in  consequence  of  their  refusal  to  serve  the 
OTer,  HhowTi  his  approval  of  the  conduct  of  the  i  Elector  in  his  crusade  against  their  liberties. 
Hessian  officers  by  offering  them  an  asylum  in  his  ,  Between  two  and  three  thousand  pounds  have 
dominions,  and  has  even  taken  some  of  them  into  |  already  been  collected,  and  we  hope  that  so  good 
his  service.  a  cause  will  stand  in  no  need  of  cmivassing. 


THE    DRAMA,    MUSIC,    AND    FINE    ARTS. 


STATUES  or    SIR    ROBERT    I'EEL— 3IIAMS    AND    JOBS. 

MouRxixG,  like  all  other  worldly  things,  has  its 
Cerent  stages.  In  August  and  September  last 
"we  hung  our  wreaths  of  immortelles  (vol.  xvii.. 
p.  457,  o27),  in  common  with  our  contemporaries, ' 
^pon  tlie  bier  of  the  great  statesman  who  had 
recently  been  taken  from  us.  Other  but  equally 
fitting  honours  are  now  in  the  process  of  being 
laid  to  him,  who  if  any,  may  fairly  be  called  one 
of  our  **  representative  men."  The  bronze  period 
WIS  begun.  Noble  names  have  headed  subscrip- 
tion-lists for  the  purpose,  middle-class  opulence 
ras  added  substance  to  them,  and  the  pence  of  the 
r^Kw,  contributed  copiously  and  ungrudgingly,  liaye 


verified  the  proud  anticipation  of  the  vilified  states- 
man, that  his  name  would  not  be  forgotten  by  his 
humbler  fellow-subjects,  when  they  ate  their  daily 
bread,  no  longer  made  bitter  by  a  sense  of  injustice. 
Perhaps  there  never  was  a  more  unanimous  and  uni- 
versal determination  to  raise  a  time-defying  '*  exem- 
plar" of  any  man,  especially  a  political  man.  London 
intends  no  less  than  four  statues ;  one  for  West- 
minster Abbey,  one  for  the  City,  one  for  the  aristo- 
cratic quarter,  and  one  as  the  poor  man's  testimonial. 
Manchester,  Liverpool,  Bury,  Sal  ford,  Leeds,  Tam- 
worth,  and  others  of  the  great  industrial  haunts, 
have  all  subscribed  large  sums;  Brighton,  oddly 
enough,  has  decided  to  form  a  library  for  the 
benefit  of  the  working-classes.     The  idea  may  be 
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more  commendable  than  a  work  of  art,  bnt  where 
are  the  reading  artizans  in  a  locality  of  invalids, 
bath  chairs,  and  lodging-houses  ?  But  revenons  a 
nos  marbres  ;  the  Government  vote  of  5,260/.  for 
a  statue  has,  by  hook  or  by  crook,  fomid  its  way 
into  Mr.  Gibson's  atelier  at  Rome,  a  very  compe- 
tent man,  and  a  sculptor  of  whom  we  have  reason 
to  be  proud ;  but  we  neither  like  the  giving  so  large 
a  sum  from  the  people's  pocket,  widi  so  important 
a  commission,  to  an  artist  living  always  abroad, 
and  who  needs  it  not ;  nor  does  it  appear  to  be  for- 
warding the  interests  of  art  so  to  dispose  of  a  sub- 
ject that  in  a  comi>etition  might  have  nerved  many 
a  flagging  spirit  with  eager  hope,  and  brought  to 
light  some  genius  hitherto  bom  to  toil  and  waste 
his  monumental  clay  upon  the  desert  dampness  of 
some  sculptural  den.  If  a  man  be  really  great, 
and  we  do  believe  in  Gibson's  future,  he  owes  it 
to  his  art  to  let  his  example  be  seen  in  himself, 
and  strive  to  inspire  others  with  the  sacred  fire. 
If  all  good  artists  were  to  reside  in  Home  our 
school  would  be  worse  off  than  it  is,  and  this 
would  be  bad  indeed. 

The  Manchester  committee  of  taste,  with  some- 
thing like  4,000/.  at  their  fingers'  ends,  have 
modestly  affected  ignorance  of  the  fine  arts  ;  and 
fighting  shy  of  a  competition,  have  trusted  their 
nice  little  bit  of  patronage  to  a  selection  from  men 
of  well-earned  reputation — Bailey,  Foley,  Mar- 
shall, and  others — altogether  six  in  number,  whom 
they  invited  to  send  sketches  in  clay,  and  to  whom 
they  give  each  50/.  for  expense  and  trouble  in- 
curred. So  far  so  good;  but  the  difficulty  of 
malting  the  choice  is  as  great  as  ever,  both  to 
make  it  the  best,  and  free  from  the  taint  of  private 
interest. 

FINE  ARTS. 

At  Sal  ford,  tlie  sum  of  1,200/.  was  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  committee  for  a  statue  in 
bronze,  on  a  granite  pedestal,  to  be  erected  in  the 
Peel-park.  Small  as  this  sum  is,  the  committee 
declared  tliey  should  "  feel  it  incumbent  upon  them 
to  pass  over  any  design  that  cannot,  according  to 
the  judgment  of  competent  persons,"  be  completed 
and  set  up  in  evert/  respect  for  that  sum.  The 
Salfordians  have  fairly  out-mancouvred  the  simple 
artists ;  they  have  not  only  got  models  i'rom  eighty 
men,  which,  at  the  lowest  possible  calculation,  cost 
in  hard  cash  800/.,  for  85/.,  which  they  give  in  three 
premiums  to  the  three  best  approved,  but  they 
make  a  little  income  from  exhibiting  these.  They 
might  have  had  the  conscience  to  ask  the  consent 
of  the  sculptors  to  give  up  their  models,  and  then 
to  give  the  proceeds  of  the  exhibition  to  the  un- 
successful competitors.  We  know  that  most  of  the 
artists  had  not  the  least  idea  that  their  models 
would  be  kept.  A  much  more  bombastical  parade 
about  impartial  fairness  we  have  seldom  seen  than 
the  manifesto  from  this  most  economical  junta  of 
fine-art  financiers,  signed  with  the  canny  name 
Nathaniel.  Where  hadst  thou  been,  Nathaniel, 
that,  on  the  day  of  opening  the  exhibition,  before 
the  mottoed  envelopes  had  been  opened,  or  any 
decision  come  to,  thou  knewedst,  and  wert  able  to 
tell  the  visitors,  the  names  of  the  competitors  and 


their  especial  productions  ?  It  would  have  beezB 
more  comely  in  thee  to  have  remained  under  the 
shadow  of  thine  own  fig-tree.  Hadst  thou,  too^ 
any  hand  in  passing  about  amongst  thy  influential 
friends  those  duplicates  of  models  that  had  been 
sent  in  for  competition?  Verily,  thou,  and  ihy 
fellow  fine-art  judges,  wilt  feel  thy  reward  in  seeing 
that  we  know  all  this.  Such  doings  remind  us  of 
what  we  either  dreamt  or  heard  with  these  ears^ 
that,  in  the  competition  for  the  statue  of  Lord  G. 
Bentinck,  some  of  the  envelopes  were  returned 
unopened  ;  and,  of  the  monument  to  Fowell  Bux- 
ton, that  the  block  of  marble  was  purchased  a 
month  before  the  successful  candidate  was  made 
known. 

But  now,  as  we  are  in  the  thick  of  discon— 
tent,  we  may  as  well  proceed  to  Leeds.  Here 
were  two  statues  to  be  had  by  a  little  clever 
management,  a  short  residence  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, a  few  good  feeds  at  the  hotels,  and  such-like 
diplomatic  agencies.  Apropos  of  these  dinners^ 
we  hear  that  Beenea  was  a  standing  dish,  and  so 
suited  the  taste  of  the  Leeds  cognoscenti  that  two 
statues  are  to  bear  the  name.  Pity  that  the  epicu- 
reans forgot  to  join  Bacon  with  their  Beenes,  and. 
then  inscribed  the  Yorkshire  statue  with  the  York- 
shire motto,*'  Beenes  and  Bacon."  Scarcely  less  fasci- 
nating to  the  taste  were  the  attentions  of  a  certain 
sculptor,  noble  in  name  if  not  in  art ;  and  when 
the  votes  of  the  befeeded  and  betoadied  men  of 
taste  were  recorded,  it  proved  that  the  propen- 
sities of  appetite  and  vanity  are  irresistible.  Mr^ 
Bailey,  the  academician,  had  five  votes !  Mr.  Noble^ 
fourteen ;  but  Mr.  Beenes,  sixteen.  The  ground 
around  Tamworth  has  been  equally  well  hunted 
by  these  politic  sculptors,  whose  study  is  how 
to  mould  the  dirty  clay  of  human  life,  and 
chisel  one  another  rather  than  nature  in  art 
divine.  We  should  augur  that  our  nolle  friend 
is  likely  to  be  successful  in  this  quarter,  aa 
gossip  tells  of  his  colossal  statue,  already  nearly 
finished,  fur  the  coming  competition  (if  it  is  worthy 
the  name)  in  March  next. 

Tbe  dispensers  of  the  Bury  fund  have  followed  the 
plan  of  requesting  certain  sculptors  to  send  models- 
all  of  one  size — a  new  and  good  regulation — but 
without  offering  any  premiums.  There  could  not  be 
a  case  in  which  it  was  more  desirable  that  something 
really  grand  in  art  should  be  achieved,  than  in  this 
statue  of  the  man  who  was  as  refined  in  matters  of 
taste  and  art  as  he  was  great  as  a  statesman ;  and 
if  it  were  possible  that  any  of  our  national  demon- 
strations could  be  free  from  the  palsy  touch  of 
jobbery,  this  we  could  wish  to  be.  But  these 
competitions  are  all  a  rotten  sham.  ITiey  are  never 
sufl&ciently  protected  against  the  leprosy  of  interest 
as  to  be  above  suspicion  ;  and  we  much  question 
if  it  would  not  be  better  to  refer  the  decision  to- 
men  of  taste  and  judgment  not  connected  in  any 
way  with  the  locality  where  the  subscription  arises,, 
plenty  of  whom  would  be  found  ready  and  well 
qualified  to  act.  Whatever  may  be  now  a  fait 
accompli  in  the  provinces  must  be  endured ;  but 
let  us  hope,  let  us  almost  beseech,  that  London 
may  not  be  further  deformed  with  sculptural  per* 
petrations,  alas,  only  too  durable.    As  yet^  beyond 
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fte  oommission  to  Gibeoii,  we  hear  of  nothiDg 
reepeedDg  the  metropoHtan  designs^ 

THE  PRINTSELLERS'   COMBINATION. 

A  pamfM^^  reminds  us  that  the  engraving 
poblidierB  have  bound  themselves  by  certain  rules 
iito  a  body,  and  sworn  willing  submission  to  an 
Mtocrftcy  oi  their  own  selves ;  by  which  no  member 
k  allowed  to  subscribe  or  take  orders  for  any  en- 
gnvbg  without  due  notice  to  the  inquisition,  and 
kare  from  the  secretary.     T^e  artist  who  engraves 
B  ibo  placed  under  the  sui^veiUance  of  the  same 
body,  and  is  compelled  to  register  every  proof  he 
takes  as  it  is  found  to  be  needed  in  the  progress  of 
lu8  work,  lest  any  surreptitious  impressions  should 
be  add  to  the  injury  of  the  pro|»rietor.    There  is 
•omediing  repulsive  in  all  this;   it  indicates  a 
Ming  of  utter  distrust  and  jealousy  amongst  the 
eooBtitQentB  of  the  association,  and  it  tends  to  lower 
a  body  of  artists  who  in  every  way  merit  a  more 
honowable  position.   We  admit  that  it  is  desirable 
to  purge  the  printselling  trade  of  such  tricks  as 
fltopping  up  di^  letters  on  plates,  and  then  taking 
impmsions  which  are  sold  as  proofs  before  letters ; 
or  cutting  o£F  the  lettered  part  of  the  copper, 
ukI  soldering  on  a  false  bottom,  as  it  is  called, 
80  ts  to  print  without  letters ;  or  printing  from 
dectrotyped  plates  formed    upon  worn-out  en- 
graved {Hates ;  but  we  are  not  to  be  bamboozled 
hj  the  proffered    protection  to  the  public  which 
the  printsellers  talk  so  about.    The  only  benefit 
^  collector  of  engravings  gets  by  the  registering 
lyBtem  is,  that  he  may  rely  upon  having  one  of  so 
mmy  impressions;  but  the  picture  is  none  the 
better  for  that.    In  point  of  fact,  the  real  working 
if  the  assocmtion  is,  that  all  swear  to  pursue  the 
«me  plan  of  humbuggpng  the  gentleman  amateur, 
by  taking  an  unconscionable  number  of  what  they 
dignify  with    the   name   of    artists*   proofs,   and 
nil  at  four  times  the  price  of  the  later  impres- 
Bona.    Now,  it  is  perfectly  well  known  that  it  is 
not  necessary  to  take  many  artists*  proofs,  whereas 
of  late  years,  since  the  public  taste  for  them  has  so 
increased,  these  proofs  have  been  mnltiplied  up  to 
500.   The  real  artists*  proofs,  often  most  interesting 
as  bearing  remarks  or  sketches  on  the  margin,  are 
BOW  destroyed  "by  order;**   and  yet  from  the 
bureau  of  some  of  these  most  scrupulous  pub- 
lishers, ''the  few  remaining  artists*  proofs"  (not 
wore  tium  200)  have  been  let  loose  at  an  advanced 
ptice,  when  it  was   thought  the   little  stock  of 
tpreuves  de  choix  had  long  ago  been  exhausted, 
ttd  this  also  by  authority.     In  evidence  before 
tbe  Honse  of  Commons,   Mr.  Finden  says  that 
"abroad  no  more  proofs  than  a  very  small  number 
tte  taken,  and  that  our  publishers  have  multiplied 
inpreesions  to  such  an  extent  that  no  confidence 
is  placed  in  them.**     If  the  associate  printseller  is 
aUe  to  allow  his  agent  from  50  to  75  per  cent  on 
Ae  sale,  which  is  notorious,  the  strain  is  always 
against  the  public  to  near  that  amount,  and  unfairly 
•0;  and  if  really  good  engravings  could  be  pro- 
teed  with  renumeration  in  the  proper  and  most 
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deserving  quarter,  they  should  be  had  in  spite  of 
any  combinations.  The  Art-Union  is  not  at  all  in 
favour  with  the  publishers,  who  petitioned  against 
it;  and  it  appears  in  evidence  that  unworthy 
oppression  was  attempted  upon  Mr.  Turner  the 
engraver,  because  he  refused  to  sign  it,  and 
preferred  to  incur  the  high  displeasure  of  his 
employing  publisher  to  injuring  the  interests  of  his 
art*  Having  thus  got  nd  of  an  accumulation  of 
fine-art  bile,  we  leave  the  print  publishers  alone, 
with  a  wish  that  the  spirit  of  Robert  Strange 
were  again  anK)ngst  the  engravers,  that  they 
might  work  toge&er  with  mutual  benefit,  and 
attidn  the  honour  to  which  they  are  so  justly 
entitled,  a  rank  and  influence  in  the  Academy  of 
Arts,  and  to  which  all  other  engravers  are  admittetl 
in  the  academies  of  their  respecdve  countries. 

The  Sketching  Society, — A  collection  of  many 
interesting  drawings  by  members  of  the  club  that 
used  to  number  some  of  our  most  noted  artists,  is 
exhibited  at  Mr.  Hogarth's;  they  are  not  put 
forth  from  the  society,  but  have  been  collected  by 
one  individual.  There  is  often  more  feeling  and 
interest  shown  in  these  social  bravuras  in  art  tlian 
in  laboured  works,  and  many  of  these  are  hit 
off  with  charming  effect.  Stanfield,  Uwins,  and 
Partridge  show  to  advantage:  the  works  of  the 
brothers  Chalon  would  not  be  missed,  so  far  as  our 
eye  would  scan.  At  the  same  place  we  were 
shown  a  picture  of  Macrcady  in  Werner  by  Maclise, 
exhibited  with  all  the  solemn  mystery  of  sombre 
room  and  shaded  light;  but  we  could  not  get 
up  much  sympathy  for  it  The  head  is  a  likeness 
certainly,  but  deficient  in  intensity  of  expression, 
and  the  general  treatment  of  the  subject  is  not 
powerful  nor  broad.  It  was  probably  painted  ex- 
pressly for  engraving,  in  which  fonn  it  ma^  please 
better.  It  represents  the  scene  with  jJosr^jhinfiy 
while  he  is  saying, — 

"  Who  would  read  in  this  form. 
The  high  soul  of  the  son  of  a  long  line  ? 
Who,  in  thi»  garb,  the  heir  of  princely  lands  ? 
Who,  in  this  sunken  sickly  eye,  the  pride 
Of  rank  and  ancestry-  ?'* 

The  Biitish  Museum  is  positively  beginning  to 
be  finished.  The  new  sculpture  halls  have  jubt 
been  opened,  and,  though  not  yet  occupied  by  their 
revered  treasures,  have  a  very  rich  appearance, 
with  all  the  cornices  and  ceiling  compartments 
very  elaborately  coloured  and  gilt  At  j^reseiit 
the  scaffolding  obstnicts  the  view  through  the 
Egyptian  Hall,  which  is  also  being  painted  en  suit^. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  this  unrivalled  gallery  of  ai  tiqiii- 
ties,  one  of  the  few  things  of  the  kind  in  which  we 
can  exult,  will  be  quite  in  order  for  the  great  time 
thatfs  €oming ;  it  is  a  fact,  too,  that  the  fcnindiition 
of  the  outer  railing  has  been  commenced  with  con- 
siderable evincings  of  activity.  The  Bridgewater 
Gallery  is  also  full  of  bustle  and  bricklayers,  wnth 
every  effort  to  be  one  of  the  art-show  places  during 
the  Exhibition ;  many  of  its  gems  are  well  known 

abroad. 

T?ie  Colounng  of  the  Crystal  Palace  has 
proved  a  perfect  chameleon  of  contention  between 
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the  colonristB  of  the  day.  Mr.  Owen  Jones  is  posi- 
tive about  the  positives  red,  blue,  and  yellow ;  Mr. 
Sang  would  bronze  everything;  another  gentle- 
man proposes  to  decorate  it,  like  the  Alhambra, 
with  inscriptions,  in  many  colours,  of  "  Great  is 
Allah,  and  there  is  none  but  Allah."  We  suspect 
it  will  be  better  to  leave  the  painting  to  Tom  Stiles 
and  Dick  Knokes,  in  preference  to  the  Gothic  vio- 
lence of  any  mediwval  illuminator. 

Amongst  the  works  of  fine  art  destined  for  this 
Exhibition,  we  hear  of  a  joint  production  from  the 
two  greatest  men  of  the  German  school,  Kaulbach 
and  Hesse  ;  it  is  to  be  an  example  of  a  new  kind 
of  fresco  which  admits  of  retouching  by  being  kept 
damp.  We  have  also  seen  a  noble  equestrian 
statue  of  the  Queen,  the  heroic  size,  by  Mr. 
Thorneycroft,  which  will  tell  well  of  our  sculpture. 
Whether  Mr.  Hiram  Power's  colossal  statue  of 
America  will  be  able  to  leave  his  atelier  at 
Florence,  is,  we  fear,  doubtful ;  we  hope  it  may, 
as  it  is  highly  spoken  of. 

MCSIC. 

The  heavenly  maid  has  migrated  to  foreign 
climes,  and  we  are  reduced  to  following  her  in 
spirit  to  Madrid,  to  St  Petersburgh,  or  to  Paris. 
Here  Mr.  Lumley  appears  to  be  working  his 
troupe  with  a  succes  destimc,  though  his  fancy 
for  resuscitating  old  favourites  has  proved  but  a 
cniel  process  in  the  case  of  Ivanoff,  the  verdict 
upon  whose  once  sweet  voice  is  now  pronounced 
felo  de  se,  and  Mr.  Reeves  is  expected  to  replace 
him.  The  debut  of  Mdlle.  Caroline  Buprez  in 
the  "Lucia,"  with  her  father  in  the  part  of 
Edgardoj  has  been  the  most  interesting  event 
The  veteran  tenor  of  "  w«"  renown  is  described  as 
being  "  awfully  nervous"  about  his  daughter's  suc- 
cess ;  but  the  young  soprano  was  too  well  drilled 
to  be  distraite,  and  sang  with  great  brilliancy. 
Buprez,  it  is  said,  is  about  to  restore  the  part  of 
Don  Giovanni  to  the  tenor.  M.  Maralti,  of  the 
Belgian  stage,  has  been  singing  as  Arnold  in 
"Guillaume  Tell;"  and  M.  Gucymard,  with  a 
fresher  voice,  gives  promise  of  supplying  the  want 
of  a  good  tenor  at  Paris. 

The  performance  of  a  requiem  and  some  other 
severe  music  by  a  new  and  strange  composer,  M. 
Goimcd,  at  Mr.  Hullah's  concerts,  has  excited  some 
sensation :  we  had  heard  from  time  to  time  of  his 
repute  at  Home  and  Pai-is.  He  is  from  the 
Academy  of  Rome,  and  has  met  with   encou- 


ragement from  some  of  the  highest  in  his  art. 
At  the  advice  of  Viardot  Garcia,  we  hear,  he  has 
composed  an  opera  on  the  story  of  Sappho,  and 
the  great  lyric  artiste  has  promised  to  sing  the 

Principal  part :  this  alone  is  enough  for  a  success, 
fadame  Fiorentini,  the  Anglo-Hispanian  lady, 
who  created  the  last  vocal  scintillation  at  Her 
Majesty's  last  season,  is  receiving  the  homage  of 
the  Parisians.  Mdlle.  Lind,  it  is  confidently  re- 
ported, will  be  here  during  the  coming  season,  and 
sing  in  concerts  again,  still  maintaining  her  deter- 
mination to  forsake  the  line  in  which  her  great- 
ness is  undisputed.  But  we  shall  see ;  rash  vows 
need  not  be  kept. 

DRAMA. 

Apart  from  the  characteristic  farewells  of  our 
gi-eat  tragedian,  to  which  we  have  already  sighed 
a  tribute,  and  the  extravaganzas,  which  are  a  little 
out  of  our  line,  there  has  not  been  much  to  record 
in  the  dramatic  circle.  Mr.  Sullivan's  comedy, 
"The  Old  Love  and  the  New,"  has  been  a  wel- 
come relief  to  the  heavy  atmosphere  of  Old  Drury. 
It  is  not  enough  that  the  nationid  theatres  be  "  legi- 
timate," they  must  be  amusing  also;  and  stock 
pieces  indifferently  mounted,  even  by  her  Miyesty's 
servants,  are  not  necessarily  palateable.  So  the 
new  comedy  comes  with  timely  aid  to  the  fortunes 
of  the  theatre.  It  may  be  pronounced  a  quiet  and 
sincere  success,  rather  than,  as  the  puffs  say,  a 
brilliant  and  triumphant  one.  It  escapes  all  impu- 
tation of  unnaturalness  and  extravagance,  and  is 
free  from  coarseness  and  buffoonery,  yet  neither 
by  its  construction  nor  language  can  it  seize  on 
the  audience ;  the  one  is  innocent  of  design,  and 
the  other  of  brilliancy.  While  there  are  no  telling 
points,  or  strong  situations,  it  moves  along  plea- 
santly enough.  The  characters  are  few  and  stereo- 
typed enough,  with  one  exception  in  Miss  Trimmer, 
&  kind-hearted  officious  old  maid,  the  type  we 
recognise  in  many  a  country  to\\-n,  saddened  into 
a  devote  by  the  blighting  of  an  early  love,  and 
now  addicted  to  everybody's  business,  temporal 
and  spiritual,  with  a  subdued  and  slow  pertinacity 
of  voice  and  manner  that  defy  all  ceremony  and 
usage ;  it  is  decidedly  the  best  studied  and  beat 
written  character  in  the  play,  and  affords  a  very 
favourable  scope  for  Mrs.  Ternan's  abilities.  The 
part  of  Camilla,  written  evidently  for  Mrs.  Nis- 
bett's  specialitS,  is  adorned  with  all  the  sparkling 
graces  by  which  she  is  so  known  and  admired. 


ITEEATUEE. 


27t€  Forty-five,  By  Lord  Mahon.  Being  the  Nar- 
rative of  the  Insurrection  of  1745,  extracted  from 
Lord  Mahon's  "  History  of  England."  London : 
John  Murray  .5 

There  are  few  more  remarkable  episodes  in 
British  history  than  the  rebellion  of  1745.  That 
half-a-dozcn  strangers,  without  arms,  money,  or 
reputation,  should  land  in  the  wilds  of  Inverness- 
shire  ;  and  that  they,  and  the  devoted  adherents 


\\hom  they  quickly  gathered  around  them,  should 
advance  triumphantly  into  the  heart  of  England, 
scattering  the  royal  troops  before  tliom  where* 
ever  they  ventured  to  show  themselves,  and  spread- 
ing consternation  even  to  the  gates  of  London — 
must  ever  be  considered  as,  perhaps,  the  most 
striking  instance  of  enthusiastic  loyalty  upon 
record.  The  progress  and  the  adventures  of 
Charles  Edward,  from  the  bleak  coast  of  Moi* 
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ilart  to  the  pleasant  town  of  Derby,  are  more 
fiill  of  romantic  incident  than  the  boldest  writer 
of  fiction  would  venture  to  paint  in  a  work  of 
pore  imagination.  Tfae  youth  and  the  amiable 
i^nalities  of  the  hero  of  the  expedition,  and  the 
geoerous  devotion  of  the  Highlanders,  displayed 
iike  in  triumph  and  defeat,  are  very  apt,  however, 
to  lead  us  to  overlook  the  true  objects  of  this  daring 
enterprise.  The  restoration  of  Popery  and  of 
abeolotism  were,  no  doubt,  the  grand  aims  of  those 
politicians  who  originally  planned  it  The  simple- 
minded  clansmen,  and,  we  believe,  the  Prince  him- 
jself,  were  little  more  than  unconscious  instruments 
in  the  hands  of  the  French  Court ;  and  although 
we  naturally  admire  constancy  and  courage,  in 
whatever  field  they  may  display  themselves,  we 
cannot  but  lament,  in  this  instance,  that  they  were 
<leToted  to  so  unworthy  a  cause. 

"The  Forty-five"  is  a  subject  extremely  well 
i^cnlated  to  exhibit  to  advantage  the  talents  of 
Lord  Mahon.  The  characteristics  of  his  lordship's 
e-tvle  appear  to  us  to  be  good  feeling  and  good 
sense.  Eloquence  and  depth  may  be  wanting,  but 
he  never  oflfends  our  taste  by  a  display  of  vulgar 
fine  \*Titing  on  the  one  hand,  nor  by  an  affectation 
of  profundity  on  the  other.  His  narrative  is 
always  clear,  and  his  reflections  are  generally  intel- 
ligent and  soimd.  He  possesses,  moreover,  that 
most  enviable  quality  of  a  historian,  the  art  of 
interesting  his  readers  i^  the  characters  and  events 
that  he  professes  to  describe  The  principal  per- 
iwnages  who  figure  in  "  The  Forty-five,"  President 
Forbes,  and  his  wily  antagonist  Lord  Lovat,  the 
politic  Lord  George  Murray,  the  chivalrous  Bal- 
merino,  and  the  strangely  chequered  character  of 
the  Pretender  himself,  are  all  pourtrayed  with  much 
Ability  and  truth. 

^hlanJ.  A  Story  of  Scottish  Life.  By  the 
Author  of  "Passages  in  the  Life  of  Mrs /Mar- 
garet Maitland."    3 vols.    London:  Colbum. 

Very  refreshing  to  us  of  the  craft  is  it  to  light  at 
iatervals  upon  some  stray  production,  floating 
amid  the  dreary  Maelstrom  of  works  of  fiction, 
capable  of  awakening  a  more  wholesome  sensation 
than  the  mere  momentary  titillation  we  experience 
as  we  turn  over  pages  forgotten  ere  their  type  has 
lo6t  its  gloss.  Deluged  are  we  beyond  endurance 
with  the  rose-water  mysteries  of  the  boudoir,  the 
inawkifih  minauderies  of  the  Lady  Serinette,  glo- 
rious in  tulle-lace,  baptiste,  or  what  not,  as  she 
sighs  for  that  naughty,  yet,  "oh,  so  handsome 
reprobate,**  who  waits  until  the  eleventh  hour  of 
volmne  three  ere  he  crave  the  paternal  veal,  dis- 
<^  his  dice,  or  haply  (as  poor  Barham  sung) — 

"  Lessdefensible  fancies," 
that  had  reduced  the  hero 

'*To  the  end  of  his  slender  finances." 
"€«rtily  weary  are  we,  moreover,  of  the  blouse 
ahod  —  the  impenitent  thieves  and  impossible 
heroes  so  lavishly  served  up  to  us  by  a  Dickens 
w  t  Dumas.  And  to  this  satiety  and  weariness, 
™« indigestion  of  the  ghoul -like  fare  so  long  in- 
yolied  in  by  the  mere  novel-reader,  may  be 
®l«tod  much  of  the  saccesB  that  attended  the 


appearance  of  "  Jane  Eyre."  The  boldness  and 
originality  of  thought  and  incident,  character  and 
conception,  that  distinguished  this  work,  at  once 
proved  its  authoress  to  be  no  mere  copyist 
The  most  hackneyed  pencil  can  reproduce  with 
fidelity  the  sketch  before  it.  The  bnish  that 
first  transferred  the  living  scene  to  canvass 
could  be  wielded  by  none  save  the  consunmiate 
artist  After  these  observations,  it  is  no  mean 
tribute  of  praise  we  bestow  upon  the  work  before 
us  when  we  say  that  the  healthy  vigour  of  its  tone, 
its  earnest  heartiness  of  spirit,  entitle  its  author 
to  take  high  nmk  in  the  school  of  Currer  Bell. 
We  are  forcibly  reminded,  throughout  the  whole 
of  these  volumes,  of  the  happiest  efforts  of  Miss 
Ferrier.  There  is  the  same  felicitous  delineation 
of  quaint  characters,  coupled  with  the  same  straight- 
forward simplicity  and  singleness  of  purpose,  whilst 
here  and  there  occur  passages  whose  genuine  and 
un-elaborated  pathos  would  have  reflected  no  dis- 
credit on  the  masterly  pen  of  the  Ettrick  shepherd. 
The  plot  of  the  tale  is  of  a  very  harrowing 
nature.  We  must  take  leave  to  observe  that  we 
employ  the  term  in  no  mere  melodramic  or  news- 
paper sense.  A  murder  has  been  committed ;  to 
shield  the  guilty  party,  an  innocent  man,  against 
whom  suspicion  strongly  points,  consents  to  con- 
vert that  suspicion  into  certainty  by  leaving  house 
and  home,  kith,  kindred  all,  to  wander  forth  an 
exile,  with  the  curse  of  Cain  upon  his  brow.  His 
sister,  who  has  heard  the  tale,  and,  with  all  a  sister^s 
trusting  love — ^and  very  touchingly  is  that  love 
pourtrayed — stands  alone  in  her  firm  credence 
of  his  guiltlessness,  devotes  her  life  to  bringing 
about  that  discovery  which  eventually  leads  to  rein- 
state her  brother  to  name  and  position.  The  de- 
scription of  the  real  murderer,  wrestling  in  all  the 
pangs  of  a  conscience-stricken  soul,  is  almost  too 
highly  wTought,  too  painfidly  drawn  for  a  mere 
work  of  fiction.  The  agony  of  a  penitent  striving 
to  gain  pardon  from  his  offended  Maker  demands 
to  be  shrouded  within  the  folds  of  the  painter's 
veil.  On  sights  so  awful  human  eyes  may  not 
intrude.  The  crushed  and  contrite  man  is  made, 
at  an  immense  sacrifice  of  probability,  to  save  the 
lives  of  seven  human  beings,  about  to  perish 
by  shipwreck.  This  deed  of  mercy  he  hopes  to 
plead  as  a  set-off  for  that  one  dark  deed  that  has 
bowed  his  spirit  to  the  dust 

"  Sevenfold — sevenfold !  Thou  God  of  mighty  justice  ! 
Thou  Lord  of  holy  revenge !  What  can  a  sinful  man  do 
more?  Not  an  old  man,  O  Lord!  not  a  little  child; 
seven  lives  in  their  prime — seven  full  of  health,  and 
strength,  and  hopefulness — seven  saved  for  one  lost.  Lord 
of  mercy,  wilt  Thou  accept  them  ?  what  can  I  more  ?" 

Mark  his  sister's  rebuke,  his  sister  who  has 
devoted  her  life  to  pouring  balm  into  wounds  that 
nought  could  heal. 

"Patrick,"  said  Christian  Lillie,  "if  the  whole  world  had 
lain  perishing  at  your  feet,  what  more  than  urgent  need 
was  it  to  save  them  all  ?  The  seven  will  not  atone  for  the 
one !  If  ye  have  no  other  atonement  to  offer,  then  the 
blood  is  still  crying  upon  God  for  vengeance.'* 

In  justice  to  the  author,  since  such  the  hint  on 
the  title-page,  we  must  beg  our  readers  to  rest 
satisfied  wi&  the  above  meagre  outline  of  the  tale^ 
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and  will  content  ourselves  by  drawing  attention  to 
tlie  dramatiM  personam  These  are  sufficiently 
nnmerous,  a»d  there  is  about  each  a  degree  of 
ifidiyiduality  that  evinces  much  original  talent; 
whilst  at  the  same  time  it  enhances  the  interest  of 
a  narrative  which  would  else,  if  not  tedious,  prove 
somewhat  over  painful. 

The  heroine,  we  snppose,  has  a  prescriptive 
claim  to  figure  in  the  foremost  rank ;  but  to  our 
thinking,  and  our  readers  will  share  our  opinion, 
the  palm  must  be  awarded  to  Mrs.  Catherine. 
Most  graphic  and  felicitous  is  the  sketch  of  this 
eccentric  but  excellent  dame.  We  have  but  space 
fbr  one  extract  respecting  her.  Poor  woman,  she 
has  just  been  bequeathed  the  sum  of  10,000/. 

**  I  tell  ye  you're  a  gowk,  Walter  Foreman,  as  was  your 
father  before  ye — it's  in  the  blood.  Ye  say  he  was  a 
kmsman.  Ay,  doubtless — as  if  I  did  not  ken  that !  And 
was  not  James  Aytoun  as  near  of  kin  to  him  as  me,  and 
Ralph  Falconer  nearer  ?  To  think  of  any  mortal,  in  his 
senses,  passing  orer  the  promising  lads,  to  leave  siller  to 
me ! — me,  that  hare  an  abundance  for  my  own  turns,  and 
none  to  be  heir  to  either  my  land  or  my  name  !  Speak  not 
to  me.     Walter  Foreman,  I  say  the  man  was  daft !" 

**  But  even  if  he  were,"  said  Mr.  Walter  Foreman,  as 
Anne  entered  the  libraiy,  **  you  would  surely  never  think, 
Mrs.  Catherine,  of  contesting  the  validity  of  a  will  made 
in  your  own  favour  ?" 

'  *'  And  who  said  I  would  not,  if  it  seemed  right  in  my  own 
eyes?"  said  Mrs.  Catherine  indignantly.  **Come  here, 
Gowan ;  you  are  not  blinded  with  the  glamour  of  siller,  as 
this  callant  is.  Robert  Falconer,  the  merchant  (the  third 
son  of  old  Falcon's  Craig),  is  dead ;  and  passing  over  his  own 
near  kin,  that  needed  it  (besides  leaving  the  most  feck  of 
his  siller  to  hospitals,  which  maybe  was  right,  and  maybe 
no,  I  have  not  time  to  enter  upon  it),  the  auld  fuil — 
that  I  should  speak  so  of  a  man  that  is  gone  to  his  account 
— ^has  left  by  his  will  a  portion  of  siller,  ten  thousand 
pounds,  no  less,  to  me ! — me,  that  have  no  manner  of  use 
for  it,  that  ken  not  even  what  to  do  with  it !  I  am  thankful 
to  ye,  Mr.  Fergusson,  ye  would  learn  me  an  easy  way  of 
putting  it  out  of  my  band ;  but  I  must  consider,  first,  with 
your  permission,  whether  I  have  any  right  to  take  it  in." 

Mr.  Fergusson,  the  Strathoran  factor,  smiled.  *'  It  is  not 
often,  Mrs.  Catherine,  that  people  receive  legacies  as  you 
do." 

"  No — neither,  I  am  hoping,  are  there  many  left  like 
this,"  said  Mrs.  Catherine.  "  But  truly,  gentlemen,  that  is 
no  fault  of  yours,  that  I  should  flyte  upon  you  for  it. 
Come  back  to  me  this  day  week,  Mr.  Fergusson  ;  and  ye 
can  come  also,  Walter  Foreman,  unless  your  father,  who 
has  more  discretion,  has  the  time  to  spare ;  only  ye  are 
not  an  ill  callant,  either  ;  and,  in  that  space,  I  will  have 
taken  counsel  what  I  should  do." 

Mr.  Fergusson  and  the  young  lawyer  took  their  leave ; 
and  Mrs.  Catherine  turned  to  Anne.  **  Heard  ye  ever  the 
like  of  it,  Oowan  ?  To  leave  siller  to  me !  You  did  not 
ken  the  man ;  but  Ralph  Falconer,  of  Falcon's  Craig,  is 
his  grand-nephew,  and  James  Aytoun  is  also  sib  to  him  by 
Uie  mother's  side :  and  I,  that  am  but  his  cousin  thi'ee 
times  removed,  forbye  having  my  own  share  of  this  worid's 
goods,  and  none  to  come  after  me— undoubtedly  the  man 
was  daft '." 

And  now,  where  there  is  so  much  to  praise  it 
were  strange  were  there  nought  to  blame.  And  in 
the  first  instance  must  we  enter  our  strong  and 
decided  protest  against  the  exuberant  display  of 
religious  feeling  and  scriptural  allusion  that  abounds 
throughout  these  volumes.  That  the  author' s  piety 
is  sincere  and  unaffected,  that  his  (?)  defence  of 
and  devotion  to  the  Scottish  form  of  worship  are 
heartfelt  and  genuine,  we  doubt  not  one  moment; 
but  pages  intended  to  beguile  the  leisure-hour  are 
no  fit  medium  for  the  exhibition  of  that  piety,  or 


advocateship  of  that  particular  Qiurch  deemed  the 
best  calculated  to  promote  it  Again,  the  story  is 
by  far  too  diffuse ;  the  minor  diaracters  intrude  too 
prominently  on  our  attention;  and  we  find  that, 
by  what  would  appear  to  be  an  after-thought  of 
the  author,  we  have  been  wofully  trepanned  out  of 
our  sympathy.  The  very  merits  of  this  work»  of  a 
class  so  superior  to  any  which  have  of  late  appealed, 
render  it  doubly  incumbent  on  us  to  temper  our 
commendation  with  the  above  remarks. 


A  Lay  of  Mero  Worship,  and  other  Poetns.    By 
D1.VID  Holt.    London:  Pickering.    1850. 

Mr.  Holt  informs  us,  p.  27,  lines  9  et  seq.  (the 
reference  may  spare  our  readers  some  tedious 
search),  d.propos  of  the  poet,  that,  "  His  thought- 
created  glory"  is  "a  fatal  gift;"  for,  "Should 
he  chance  to  waken  from  his  dream  of  high 
romance,'*  and  so  on, ''  there  is  no  limit  to  the  black 
despair,**  and  that  sort  of  thing,  "  which  seises  on 
his  soul."  Now  could  we  persuade  ourselves  that 
the  said  "  young  and  ardent  spirit "  were  in  earnest, 
why  we  might  feel  some  qualms  of  conscience  in 
intruding  upon  Mr.  Holt's  nap ;  and  rather  than 
hand  him  over  to  the  "  black  despair  "  business,  we 
would  e'en  leave  his  thoughts  at  liberty  to  continue 
their  manufacture  of  glory,  nor  seek  "to  hurl  (line 
20)  his  soul  immortal — where?  oh,  where?"  But 
as  we  anticipate  no  such  gloomy  results  from  a  few 
words  of  friendly  criticism,  we  will  e'en  make  bold 
with  his  slumbers,  and  answering  the  query  con- 
tained in  the  last  line  we  have  quoted,  give  **  his 
soul  immortal "  a  little  jog  common  sense-wards. 

And  first  would  we  seek  to  impress  upon  the 
"young  and  ardent  spirit"  of  Mr.  Holt  that  it  is 
one  thing  to  become  the  admiring  disciple  of  the 
Gamaliel  we  have  chosen,  and  another,  and  widely 
different,  servilely  to  imitate  him  even  to  the  fiishion 
of  his  garments,  or  quaff  of  the  same  cup  without 
one  symptom  of  the  same  sacred  thirat  which  bade 
him  raise  it  to  his  lips.  And  as  in  the  pages  before 
us  our  eyes  rove  from  lay  and  vision  to  sonnet, 
ode,  and  epistle,  we  need  not  the  aid  of  the  precise 
Dutch  artist  to  trace  under  each  puny  imitation  the 
name  of  him  who  famished  forth  the  original. 

Scarcely  has  Mr.  Holt  replaced  upon  its  shelf 
his  well-thumbed  Shelley,  than  he  rushes  to  his 
foolscap,  and  forthwith  gives  the  British  public  to 
know  that, — 

*'  The  things  we  see  are  symbols  of  the  things 
Which  are  unseen  ;  and,  if  construed  aright 

And  studied  well,  the  palpable  but  brings 
A  basement  upon  which  to  build  a  bright 

Edifice  of  divine  imaginings^ 

Whose  intense  glory  baffles  mortal  sight : 

Nature's  deep  voice  one  song  for  ever  singeth^ 

Out  of  the  real  the  ideal  springeth." 

Much,  very  much  more  doth  he  propoimd  in 
like  mystic  strain;  and  albeit  we  own  to  have 
drank  somewhat  deeply  at  the  fount  of  German 
poesy,  never  before  have  we  met  with  so  many 
changes  rung  on  the  Real  and  Ideal.  We  doubt 
not  that  Mr.  Holt,  despite  his  **  longings,"  and 
"  strivings,"  and  "  imaginings,"  can  so  &r  endure 
the  real  as  to  enjoy  a  bracing  six  miles  wafl^  in 
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the  ooontrj,  as  well  bb  bur  prosaic  selves ;  and  we 
win  willingly  admit  that  his  coratituttofial  will  be 
BoC  the  less  pleasant  that  he  occasionally  draw 
hid  Tennyson  from  his  pocket ;  but  why  on  earth 
cumot  he  look  at  the  flowers,  and  gather  them 
too,  an  he  be  so  minded,  without  making  such 
ge€se  of  them  as  he  has  ? 

"  Aai  tUak  yoa  ihtfy  will  tammu  if  with  Renftk  words  ye 

Ob,  beliere  toe,  they  have  voices  sweet  as  any  singiDg  bird ; 
Bat  they  speak  to  those  who  love  them  and  who  lean 

tbeir  souls  onto  them  ; 
And  by  such,  and  by  such  only,  are  their  gentle  voices 

heard. 

**  TWy  wiU  teU  yoa  tales  of  £ury  bands,  ^lat  come  and 

dance  aroond  them, 
Asd  ang  then  songs  of  joyance  throngh  the  live4ong 

sasHDCr  nighty 
IboBfr  circles  in  the  greensward  when  the  qniet  moon 

hath  bound  them 
In  the  mystery  of  beauty  with  a  veil  of  silver  light." 

Now  a  sign-poat  painter  might  as  well  seek  to 
imitite  Cox,  "whose  pencil  never  falls  but  in  dew," 
ai  lor  any  living  poet  we  are  yet  aware  of  to 
ittempt  to  rival  Tennyson  in  his  exquisite  por- 
tnitiire  of  the  minor  beauties  of  nature.  None 
are  more  alive  than  ourselves  to  the  faults  and 
Uemiihes  of  Mr.  Tennyson's  style,  yet  in  this 
nepect,  at  least,  we  hold  him  unrivalled ;  and  there- 
ion  it  is  that  we  can  ill  endure  to  brook  the 
■awkirii  dilutioa  30  lavishly  served  up  by  Mr. 
Boh. 

In  conclusion,  we  strongly  advise  our  aspirant 
to  adopt  a  line  of  his  own ;  that  he  is  possessed  of 
poetical  power  there  is  sufficient  in  the  work 
before  us  to  attest. 


Tie  Mather's  Mecompente  ;  a  Sequel  to  Home  Jnflu- 
««.  By  Gbace  Aguilab,  Author  of  **  The  v  ale 
of  Cedars,"  "  Woman's  Friendship,"  &c.  London : 
Groombriidge  and  Sons.    1851. 

Kao  and  critic  enjoy  at  least  two  privileges  in 
common,  the  employ  of  the  plural  pronoun  and  the 
prerogative  of  mercy.  This  our  critical  preroga- 
tire  must  we  extend  on  the  present  occasion  to  the 
•"thoreas  of  the  volume  before  us ;  for  the  youthful 
l>and  that  penned  it  is  now  mouldering  in  the  dust, 
aad  no  harsh  word  of  ours  shall  be  spoken  to  **  the 
<fen,  cold  car  of  death."  Yet  must  we  observe  of 
^  Hifis  Aguilar*s  latest  work,  that  it  rises  not 
■or  falls  one  degree  above  or  below  her  former 
pfod^ictioiig.  Cast  in  the  same  mould,  constructed 
on  the  same  plan,  carried  out  by  the  same  auxiliary 
cbtiactere,  "The  Mother's  Recompense"  lacks 
novelty  sufficient  to  furnish  food  to  the  reviewer. 

Mas  Agnilar  was  eminently  a  class  writer,  one 

w  a  miesionary  clique  becoming  more  numerous 

^^  day,  composed  «>f  humble-minded  matrons 

•Bd  maids  who  take  pen  in  hand,  forsooth,  for  the 

*ole  purpose  of  ckmonstrating  the  social  influence 

ttd  social  excellence  of  their  sister  woman,  the  while 

»ey  enter  the  most  modest  disclaimer  of  aught  that 

*i^  be  construed  into  an  attempt  to  try  conclu- 

•JJJ*  in  the  wide  domain  of  intellect  with  man, 

*>t  marvellously-gifted  monster.    And  this,  dear 

^^MesI  they  do  in  the  neatest  of  hand-writings, 

•tt  with  the  prettiest  choice  of  expressions.    Blue- 


stockings have  had  their  day,  they  are  now  voted 
rococo  ;  linsev-woolsey  is  their  only  wear.  And, 
to  be  sure,  tiie  deep,  hitherto  undreamt-of  truths 
they  have  divined  and  promulgated  I  We  subjoin 
a  specimen  of  a  but  newly-discovered  doctrine,  ex- 
tracted from  the  work  before  us : — 

^  When  a  woman  has  once  set  up  for  an  Independent, 
when,  scorning  the  opinion  of  the  world,  she  walks  forth 
cooscioas  in  her  own  integrity  and  virtue,  though  no  stain 
may  have  sullied  her  conduct  or  name,  though  she  may  be 
innately  amiable  and  good,  yet  every  gentler  female  will 
shrink  from  such  a  character,  and  tremble  lest  they  should 
become  like  her.  Women  are  dependant  beings ;  in  Infi- 
nite Wisdom  it  was  thus  ordained,  and  why  should  we 
endeavour  to  be  otherwise?  When  once  we  set  up  a 
standard  (or  ourselves,  we  have  thrown  aside  our  surest 
safeguard,  and  expt'sed  ourselves  to  censure  and  suspicion. 
When  the  ordinancefr4>f  sodetv  do  not  interfere  with  the 
higher  principle  of  our  lives,  uney  should  be  obeyed,  and 
in  doing  so  we  are  following  up  the  dictates  of  true  religion, 
by  doing  our  duty  as  members  of  a  community,  as  children 
of  one  common  father,  which,  if  we  stand  selfishly  aport^ 
we  cannot  do.** 

And  the  works  of  Miss  Aguilar,  in  common 
with  those  of  her  fair  fellow-missionaries,  teem 
with  such  daring,  glaring,  and  profound  philoso- 
phical axioms ;  and  as  we  pause  and  ponder  over 
the  surpassing  sweetness  depicted  to  us  of  woman 
as  she  might,  could,  should,  would,  or  ought  to  be^ 
we  must  close  our  eyes  upon  the  silly  shallow- 
ness of  plot,  or  namby-pamby  dramatis  pcrsoiue 
to  whom  is  intrusted  its  development. 

And  now  it  is  a  pleasing  act  of  justice  to  record 
our  opinion  that  tlie  tenor  of  Grace  Aguilar's  mind, 
as  evidenced  by  her  writings,  will  afford  consolatioa 
far  surer  and  more  soothing  to  those  she  has  left 
behind,  than  did  her  pages  sparkle  with  all  the 
fascination  of  a  Ferrier,  or  the  consummate  learn- 
ing and  genius  of  a  Somerville  or  a  Strickland. 


The  Illustrated  Year-book.  Second  Series,  1850. 
Edited  by  John  Timbs.  London :  Arthur  Hall, 
Virtue,  and  Co.,  25,  Paternoster-row.     1851. 

Of  all  the  numerous  works  that  choose  the  present 
season  to  start  into  ephemeral  existence,  and  "  tire 
the  hearer  with  a  book  of  words,"  we  can  con- 
fidently award  the  palm  to  the  one  before  us.  It 
furnishes  an  excellent  annual  register  of  the  minor 
events  and  specialities  of  the  past  year.  We  have 
the  private  personal  history  of  his  Highness  the 
Hippopotamus,  from  the  moment  that  it  was  left  an 
orphan  off  "  the  island  of  Fobaysch,  on  the  White 
Nile,  about  2,000  miles  above  Cairo,"  until  the 
day  when,  with  its  wound  healed  and  its  tears, 
dried,  it  excited  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  each 
sight-seeing  liege.  The  visit  to  England  of  the 
Nepaulese  princes,  **  walled  about  with  diamonds,"^ 
affords  the  narrator  an  opportunity  of  giving  a  very 
pleasing  sketch  of  the  history  of  Nepaul ;  in  short,, 
each  of  the  events  chronicled  in  the  present  work 
is  accompanied  with  such  details  respecting  them 
as  considerably  to  enhance  the  pleasure  or  profit 
to  be  derived  from  their  contemplation.  Every 
chapter  is  in  itself  so  teres  atque  rotundus,  that 
selection  becomes  difficult,  if  not  invidious.  We 
wiU,  however,  direct  tho  juvenile  reader's  attention 
to  the  account  of  the  submarine  electric  telegraphs 
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It  is  most  graphic  and  interesting,  and  conveys 
a  fond  of  information  hitherto  untouched  upon. 
Apropos  of  the  employment  of  gutta-percha,  the 
author  gives  the  following  empht^c  rSsumS  of  the 
account  to  which  it  is  turned : — 

**  It  is  curious  to  reflect  upon  the  rapid  application  of 
this  new  substance  in  the  arts.  Seven  years  since,  it  was 
scarcely  known  beyond  its  own  luxuriant  countries :  now, 
wt  sole  our  shoes  with  it ;  our  rooms  bear  eridence  of  its 
ornamental  application  in  picture  and  looking-glass  frames, 
brackets,  cornices,  and  cabinet  work ;  water  and  gas  are 
eenreyed  through  pipes  made  of  it ;  the  surgeon  bandages 
our  wounds  with  it ;  on  board  ship  it  is  used  for  sou' -wester 
hats,  life-buoys  (which  are  more  buoyant  than  cork),  pump 
buckets,  hand  speaking-trumpets,  sheathing  for  ships,  and 
speaking-tubes  for  communicating  between  the  man  on 
the  look-out  and  the  helmsman  ;  for  the  sounding-boards 
of  pulpits,  and  hearing  apparatus  in  churches  and  chapels 
for  deaf  persons ;  embossed  globes  and  maps  for  the  blind  ; 
for  the  plaything  of  the  child,  and  the  highest  ingenuity 
of  man's  art;  and — *last  of  all  comes  death' — ^for  the 
ining  of  his  coffin." 

Of  course,  that  gathering  of  nations,  that  world's 
fair,  that  jubilee  of  human  ingenuity,  and  all  the 
rest  of  it,  that  is  to  attend  the  impending  "  Great" 
Exhibition,  occupies  no  inconsiderable  space  in  the 
pages  before  us.  Whether  the  glowiug  results 
anticipated  from  this  stupendous  scheme  be  likely 
or  not  to  be  realised  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  dis- 
cuss. If  the  whale  take  kindly  to  its  tub,  why  we 
are  well  content.  Meanwhile,  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  and  a  careful  perusal  of  the  article  in  ques- 
tion will  fully  bear  out  our  assertion,  that  the 
cause  of  science  has  profited  much,  and  will  profit 
yet  more,  by  the  ingenious  contrivance  of  Mr. 
Paxton. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  impossible  to  speak  other- 
wise than  in  terms  of  the  highest  commendation  of 
the  design  and  system  of  this  "  Year  Book,"  whilst 
the  nmnerous  engravings  which  illustrate  its  pages 
are  carefully  and  cleverly  executed,  and  contribute 
much  to  the  value  of  the  work. 


Domestic  Pets:  their  Habits  and  Management; 
with  Illustrative  Anecdotes.  By  Mas.  Loudon. 
London  :  Grant  and  Griffith. 

And  ungrateful  indeed  must  they  be,  these  **  Do- 
mestic Pets,"  if  they  are  at  all  lacking  in  attach- 
ment towards  a  mistress  so  eager  to  extenuate  their 
failings,  and  so  hearty  in  her  appreciation  of  their 
merits.  We  own  to  feeling  much  sympathy  with 
those  who  love  the  "  meaner  things  whom  instinct 
leads;"  and  our  sympathy  is  none  the  less  warm 
when,  after  observing,  "  tliey  have  recorded  what 
they  heard — ^a  lesson  for  mankind."  Who  amongst 
us  does  not  remember  the  pleasing  account,  by 
poor  Cowper,  whom  we  have  just  quoted,  of  his 
^'  domestic  pets,"  how  they  engaged  and  cheered 
his  attention  during  those  gloomy  periods  when 
the  powers  alike  of  body  and  mind  were  eclipsed, 
if  not  suspended  ?  Had  not  Mahommcd  his  cat. 
Prince  Maurice  his  parrot,  and  "Philip's  royal 
son"  his  paiToquet?  and  did  not  Napoleon  (for 
aught  we  know  to  the  contrary)  keep  rabbits  at 
school  ?  Gresset's  "  Vert  Vert "  went  through 
within  but  a  few  months  of  its  appearance  almost 
as  many  editions  as  the  Bishop  of  Exeter's  letter; 


and  we  doubt  not  but  that  Lesbians  album  opened 
of  its  own  accord  at  the  graceful  verses  of  the 
gallant  poet 

Backed  by  such  noble  precedents,  "  we  would 
not  count  amongst  our  list  of  friends"  such  as 
could  refuse  a  warm  welcome  to  this  pleasing  little 
work.  Mrs.  Loudon's  collection  of  pets  is  most 
comprehensive.  Beside  bird  and  beast,  even  fish 
figure  therein ;  and  we  are  taught  some  particulars 
relative  to  the  latter  which  certainly  entitle  them 
to  rank  amongst  the  "  happy  family :" — 

**  Gold  fish  are  said  to  be  capable  of  attachment,  and  Mr. 
Jesse  mentions  that  in  some  cases  they  appear  '  to  entn*- 
tain  an  affection  for  each  other.  A  person  who  kept  two 
together  in  a  glass  gave  one  of  them  away ;  the  other  re- 
fused to  eat,  and  showed  evident  symptoms  of  unhappiness 
till  his  companion  was  restored  to  liim.'  I  had  a  gold  fish 
myself  that  wonld  come  to  me  and  bite  my  finger,  though 
if  any  one  else  put  a  finger  into  the  glass  it  would  swim 
away.** 

Of  coui^se,  Mrs.  Loudon  devotes  her  longest 
chapter  to  the  dog,  and  equally  of  course  does 
such  chapter  contain  the  usual  store  of  anecdote  to 
instance  those  canine  attributes  with  which  we  are 
so  familiar.  We  happen  to  know  of  a  certain 
popular  writer  quoted  in  Mrs.  Loudon's  pages,  but 
who  shall  be  nameless  in  our  own,  who  selected  as 
subject-matter  for  his  agreeable  volume  the  in- 
stinct and  intelligence  of  the  dog,  that  several  of 
the  marvels  he  relates  rest  on  no  better  foundation 
than  the  imagination  of  those  who  succeeded  in 
their  attempt  on  the  credulity  of  the  worthy  author. 
Now  we  fear  that  Mrs.  Loudon  has  herself  occa- 
sionally fallen  into  the  hands  of  some  wicked  wag. 
We  wonder  whether  he  kept  his  countenance  when 
he  told  her  as  follows  ? — 

''At  Berlin,  in  1 720,  there  was  a  dog  exhibited  who  uttered 
sentences,  and  could  ask  for  coffee,  chocolate,  &c.,  when  he 
wanted  anything.  This  dog  could  pronounce  the  name  of 
Elizabeth  distinctly.** 

IVIrs.  Loudon,  in  her  chapter  on  cats,  exhibits 
these  maligned  creatures  in  a  light  far  more 
amiable  than  any  wherein  they  have  been  hitherto 
considered.  We  will  conclude  our  article  of  her 
pleasing  little  book  by  calling  witnesses  to  cha- 
racter in  favour  of  poor  puss.  Meanwhile,  we 
heartily  commend  to  such  of  our  readers  as  may 
be  bird-fanciers  those  portions  of  the  work  which 
treat  of  the  habits  of  their  feathered  proteges  : — 

**  A  murder  had  been  committed  on  a  woman  in  that  city 
(Lyons) ;  and  when  the  body  was  found,  weltering  in  blood, 
it  was  observed  that  a  large  white  cat  was  mounted  on  the 
cornice  of  a  cupboard,  where  be  seemed  to  have  taken  refuge. 
'  He  sat  motionless,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  corpse,  and 
his  attitude  and  looks  expressing  horror  and  affright.  The 
following  morning  he  was  found  in  the  same  station  and 
attitude ;  and  when  the  room  was  filled  with  the  officers  of 
justice,  neither  the  clattering  of  the  soldiers'  arms,  nor  the 
loud  conversation  of  the  company,  could  in  the  least  degree 
divert  his  attention.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  suspected 
persons  were  brought  in,  his  eyes  glared  with  increased 
fury ;  his  hair  bristled;  he  darted  into  the  middle  of  the 
apartment,  where  he  stopped  for  a  moment  to  gaze  at  tliem, 
and  then  precipitately  retreated.  The  countenances  of  the 
assassins  were  disconcerted ;  and  they  now,  for  the  first 
time  during  the  whole  course  of  the  horrid  business,  fdt 
their  atrocious  audacity  forsake  them.'  They  were  after* 
wards  brought  to  trial,  condemned,  and,  before  their 
execution,  confessed  their  guilU 

**  A  striking  icstanie  of  the  personal  attachment  of  these 
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aaiauls  iras  displayed  by  the  cat  of  Madame  Helvetius. 
This  creature  used  continually  to  lie  at  the  feet  of  her  miit- 
titst,  seemingly  ready  to  defend  her.  It  would  never  take 
food  from  any  band  but  that  of  its  mistress,  and  it  would 
ool  allow  any  one  else  to  caress  it ;  it  would  never  touch 
iof  of  the  birds  which  its  mistress  kept,  and  it  would  obey 
Itfr  commands  in  everything,  fetching  anything  she  wanted 
m  its  mouth  like  a  dog.  During  the  last  illness  of  its  mis- 
tress, the  poor  cat  never  quitted  her  chamber ;  and  though 
it  vas  removed  after  her  death,  it  made  its  way  back  the 
Kit  morniog,  slowly  and  mournfully  pacing  over  the  bed, 
its  mistress's  favourite  chair,  and  her  toilette,  and  crying 
most  piteonsly  all  the  time.  Two  or  three  days  after  the 
foaeral  of  its  mistress,  the  poor  cat  was  found  stretched 
CD  the  grave  quite  dead,  having  apparently  died  from  the 
excess  of  its  grief." 

A  Treatise  on  the  Law  and  Practice  of  Agricultural 
Tenanciet ;  with  Fornix  and  Precedents.  By 
George  Wingbote  Cooke,  of  the  Middle  Tem- 
ple, Barrister-at-Law,  aathor  of  a  "Treatise  on 
the  Law  relating  to  IncloBnres  and  Kights  of 
Commons,"  &c.  &c.  &c.  London:  Stevens  and 
Korton.    8vo. 

This  is  not  a  mere  law-book ;  it  is  a  work  that 
nwrka  a  revolution  in  the  whole  art  of  earth- 
tilling.  Tenancies-at-will  are  toppling  down,  six- 
tcen-akinned  leases  are  falling  into  much  dis- 
ateem,  the  old  landlord-and-tenant  system,  law- 
practice  and  all,  is  collapsing  like  a  barley -sugar 
pagoda  in  the  sun.  Something  else  must  be  built 
ap.  Those  poor  moneyless  and  skill-less  twenty- 
bashd-an-acre  m«n  of  yesterday,  who  are  already 
booked  wholesale  for  the  Gazette^  chin-deep 
ilready  in  insolvency,  roar  for  protection,  and, 
gasping  sad  last  words  about  agricultural  burdens 
or  Peefs  treachery,  pass  down  the  current  and 
w  no  more  seen.  The  men  of  the  present  and 
^  the  future  swim  boldly  and  buoyantly  where 
tli«r  predecessors  sank ;  but  they  cry  neither  to 
Hercmes  nor  to  Lord  John  Russell ;  they  trust  to 
their  own  strong  arms ;  and  their  cry  is,  No  law- 
abackles  and  a  full  tenant-right 

It  is  for  this  new  school  that  Mr.  Wingrove 
Cooke  has  written  his  book.  It  is  for  them  that 
he  has  gathered  together  in  small  compass  all  the 
Uw  that  bears  upon  the  relation  of  farmer  and 
iwdowner,  ^at  he  has  gone  over  the  kingdom 
C(^ecting  and  epitomising  all  the  customs  of  the 
districts,  and  has  embodied  them  in  what  he  calls 
the  common-law  of  agriculture.  For  thesei  too, 
he  has  explained  to  the  agreement-draughter,  the 
country  attorney,  who  often  sits  down  to  write 
inning-covenants  without  knowing  wheat  from 
barley,  what  the  different  courses  of  cropping  are, 
how  they  tell  upon  the  landlord's  interest,  and  by 
"wiiat  words  they  can  be  enjoined  or  forbidden. 

In  this  hook  we  find  forms  of  agreements  and 
l«»»e8  such  as  a  man  may  sign  without  surren- 
dering hia  liberty  and  his  property  to  the  caprice 
^  his  lord.  We  have  nearly  two  hundred  of 
these  forms;  and  curious  must  be  the  soil,  and 
^ly  exceptive  the  course  of  cultivation,  which  does 
Bot  herein  receive  its  description  and  its  appro- 
priate covenants. 

Whether  it  was  worth  while  to  reprint  all  the 
^*w  tenant-right  agreements  which  have  been 
*4opted  by  such  landlords  as  Lords  Fitiwilliam, 
^  Grey,  Tarborough,  Kinnaird,  and  the  like ; 


and  to  give  covenants  for  every  whimsical  grain, 
or  grains  and  produce  rent  that  was  ever  con- 
ceived by  an  experimentalising  landlord,  from  the 
Duke  of  Sutherland  to  Mr.  Sharman  Crawford 
may  be  much  doubted.  Perhaps,  however,  as  it 
is  a  new  book  upon  a  new  subject,  the  author  was 
entitled  to  make  it  complete  rather  than  concise ; 
and  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  co-operation  of 
these  magnates  of  English  agriculture  give,  together 
with  his  own  position  of  tithe-  commissioner,  almost 
an  official  character  to  his  statements  and  his  forms. 
Such  as  it  is,  however,  it  is  the  only  book  upon 
an  entirely  new  and  most  important  subject;  and 
the  country  attorney  or  agent  for  an  estate  who 
does  not  diligently  study  it  wall  neglect  his 
business. 


The  Antiquities  of  Itichhorought  Peculver,  and 
Lvmne  %n  Kent.  By  Chas.  Roach  Smith,  F.S.A^ 
lUustrated  by  Fbederic  W.  Faibholt,  F.S.A. 
London  :  J.  Kussell  Smith.    4to. 

Fuit  Rutupice  !  As  we  looked  some  years  since 
on  her  shattered  walls,  we  mused  with  Spenser, 
and  pictured  to  ourselves  the  days  when  Rome 
held  her  as  the  key  to  her  island  possession,  hard 
won  and  obstinately  kept  for  centuries : — 

"  Where  is  that  same  great  seTen-headed  beast. 
That  made  all  nations  vassals  of  her  pride. 
To  fall  before  her  feet  at  her  beheast, 
And  in  the  neck  of  all  the  world  did  ride  ? 
Where  does  she  all  that  wondrons  wealth  now  hide  ? 
With  her  own  weight  down-pressed  now  she  lies, 
And  by  her  heaps  her  hugeness  testifies." 

Richborough  is  one  of  those  huge  heaps,  the 
delight  of  the  antiquary  and  the  marvel  of  ship- 
men  and  people  along  shore,  and  the  erratic 
cockney  quartered  for  a  summer  month  at  Mar- 
gate or  Ramsgate.  Leland,  in  the  reign  of  bluff 
Harry,  thought  it  worth  a  journey  to  see  in  day& 
when  travelling  was  not  performed  without  risk 
and  pains ;  and  old  Puritan-faced  Somner  had,  of 
course,  something  to  say  of  the  ancient  Roman 
fortress  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet;  while  Bottely, 
nearly  a  century  later,  gives  us  a  little  volume  on 
its  then  state. 

Verulam  and  Silchester  are  at  this  time,  and 
long  have  been,  puzzles  to  the  antiquary  who 
attempts  to  trace  out  their  respective  sites;  but 
Richborough,  surviving  the  storms  of  ages  and 
the  overthrow  of  empires,  still  exhibits  a  huge 
quadrangle  of  massive  masonry,  which  attests  its 
former  strength  and  importance;  and  here  our 
antiquaries  have  found  a  fit  subject  for  illustration. 

Mr.  Fairholt,  who  wields  both  pen  and  pencil 
with  effect,  as  his  excellent  work  on  British  cos- 
tume testifies,  has  contributed  the  greater  part  of 
the  engravings  which  illustrate  ^is  book,  and 
which  may  be  regarded  as  scrupulously  accurate 
in  all  respects.  The  literary  portion  is  the  per- 
formance of  Mr.  Roach  Smith,  whose  name  is  a 
sufficient  guarantee  that  the  descriptions  are 
faithful,  and  the  conclusions  sound.  The  untiring 
zeal  of  this  gentieman  is  well-knovm  to  all  English 
antiquaries.  His  ardent  love  of  antiquity  has  been 
evinced,  not  only  by  various  dissertations  on 
Roman  remains  in  England,  and  by  the  publica- 
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tion  of  his  interesting  serial,  **  Collectanea  An- 
tiqua,"  with  etchings  of  ancient  remains  by  his 
own  hand,  but  also  by  his  acquisition  of  some  of 
the  most  curious  and  interesting  relics  that  have 
been  discovered  for  years  past  during  excavations 
in  many  parts  of  the  city  and  its  suburbs.  We 
believe  this  activity  has  at  length  roused  the 
sordid  spirit  of  the  Corporation,  who  for  very 
shame  have  at  length  determined  to  have  an  eye 
to  what  may  in  future  be  found  within  the  walls, 
and  who,  accordingly,  have  printed .  a  catalogue  to 
show  their  zeal  for  the  preservation  of  antiquities ! 
Wc  trust  Government  will  ere  long  enforce  this ; 
we  have  no  faith  in  the  pretensions  of  men  who 
have  thus  long  neglected  so  obvious  a  duty. 

Besides  giving  us  a  good  digest,  derived  from 
the  most  authentic  sources  of  information  which 
appear  to  bear  upon  the  history  of  Richborough, 
Mr.  Smith  describes  in  detail  the  various  remains 
which  are  known  to  have  been  discovered  on  the 
site  of  this  time-honoured  fortress.  Urns,  fibulae, 
styli,  specimens  of  glass,  beads,  and  a  large  assem- 
blage of  objects  dear  to  the  antiquary,  are  care- 
fiiUy  engraved  and  illustrated.  Pleased  with  his 
hobby,  which  he  rides  with  grace  and  propriety, 
our  author  next  proceeds  to  Lymne,  the  Portus 
Lemanis  of  the  masters  of  the  world,  of  which 
less  is  known  than  of  Richborough,  and  of  which, 
indeed,  we  have  but  the  faintest  historical  notices. 
Stukely,  a  century  ago,  paid  a  visit  to  Lymne,  and 
made  a  sketch  of  the  remains,  against  which  the 
land-aprings  have  conspired  with  time;  but  this 
wild  enthusiast,  of  whom  it  was  not  inappropri- 
ately observed  that  ^'  he  bent  a  keen  eye  on 
vacancy,''  has  falsified  his  representation,  and  its 
actual  appearance  and  extent  are  now  for  the  fir^t 
time  accurately  noted. 

We  had  marked  for  extract  the  aocoont  of  &is 
remarkable  ruin,  but  our  limits  preclude  it  In 
closing  our  notice,  we  would  hint  that  all  whom 
oiiriosity  may  attract  to  either  of  the  interesting 
remains  here  described  and  illustrated  should  not 
fail  to  take  with  them  a  book,  which  will  be  found 
the  best  possible  companion  in  snch  a  trip. 


^Pilgrimages  to  English  Shrines.  By  Mrs.  S.  C. 
Kall.  With  Notes  and  Ulustrations  by  F.  W. 
Faieholt,  F.S.A.  Hall,  Virtue  and  Co.,  25, 
Paternoster-row.    1850. 

An  entertaining  volume,  prettily  adorned  with 
woodcuts,  many  of  which  have  already  appeared  and 
been  admired  in  the  pages  of  the  '^  Art  Journal.*' 

Among  the  places  of  interest  here  recalled  to 
our  notice,  those  which  are  most  calculated  to 
awaken  the  emotion  and  arrest  the  attention  of  the 
reader  are  the  tomb  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  the 
birth-{^ace  of  Richard  Wilson,  the  printing-office 
of  Caxton,  and  ihe  studio  of  Gkdnsborongh. 

The  very  name  of  Gresham  carries  us  back  to 
those  days  in  whidi  the  merchants  of  London, 
following  sagely  their  own  devices,  intent  only  upon 
their  merchancQse  and  the  accumulation  of  ^  golden 
store,*'  formed  in  the  city  a  society  peculiarly  their 
own,  scarcely  venturing  ever  to  intrude  up«n  tiie 
gay  aristocratic  throng  without.    At  that  time  they 


had  not  learnt  to  ape  either  the  manners  or  the 
expenditure  of  the  nobility ;  they  associated  only 
with  each  other,  and  their  lives  were  ordinarily  as 
remarkable  for  simplicity  and  honesty  as  in  later 
times  they  have  been  occasionally  conspicuous  for 
the  reverse. 

Much  and  deeply  was  the  city  indebted  to  the 
venerable  knight  for  his  active  and  useful  life,  the 
energy  of  his  mind,  and  the  munificence  of  his 
character.  Yet  was  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  far  from 
being  a  mere  merchant.  He  distinguished  himself 
under  difficult  circumstances  in  a  diplonaatic 
capacity;  he  spoke  with  fluency  more  than  one 
foreign  tongue ;  and  his  society  was  courted  by 
literary  men  of  every  country.  Nor  has  the  lapse 
of  three  centuries  dimmed  the  lustre  of  his  name, 
or  impaired  the  glory  of  his  deeds.  They  are  too 
well  known  to  need  enumeration  here;  it  were 
much  to  be  wished  that  his  bright  example  had 
been  more  frequently  emulated. 

The  tomb  of  this  celebrated  man  is  in  the 
Church  of  St  Helen's,  Bishopsgate,  not  far  from 
the  Exchange,  which  owes  its  origin  to  hiin,  and 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  College  he  founded,  and  the 
Mercers*  Hall  he  built  The  almshouses  founded 
by  Sir  T.  Gresham  are  in  a  mean,  unworthy  ueigh- 
bouriiood,  and  in  miserable  condition ;  though  the 
occupants  (eight  poor  freemen)  each  receive  SOL 
a*year  from  » fund  bequeathed  by  their  founder. 
We  quite  agree  with  our  author  that,  in  their 
present  condition,  they  are  utt^ly  unworthy  of 
him,  and  that  an  effort  ought  to  be  made  to  restore 
them,  by  placing  them  in  some  locality  where  they 
might  be  at  once  an  ornament  to  the  city  and  an 
example  to  noodem  merchants. 

Allan  Cunningham,  in  his  brief  memoir  of 
Wilson,  justly  observes  that  "  it  was  his  misfor- 
tune to  be  unappreciated  in  his  own  day ;"  and  he 
had  the  mortification,  as  many  have  since  had,  of 
seeing  works  wholly  destit^ite  of  any  merit  beyond 
that  of  pandering  to  the  vulgar  taste  admired  by 
the  public,  and  eagerly  purchased^  while  his  own 
have  been  returned  unsold  upon  his  hands. 

Barret  and  Smith,  of  Chichester,  two  artists 
whose  works  are  beneath  contempt,  enjoyed,  how- 
ever, large  incomes,  while  poor  Wilson  was  litendly 
starvii^! 

Ail-powerful  though  he  was  in  infusing  into  his 
landscapes  the  sentiment  of  the  scene  he  dejHcied, 
gifted  with  the  eye  and  the  feeling  of  a  true  poet, 
selecting  his  subjects  with  taste  and  judgment, 
and  imparting  to  them  upon  his  canvass  the  fresh- 
ness and  beauty  of  that  nature  whose  deserted 
worshipper  he  was— it  remains,  alas  I  to  be  added, 
that  he  lived  in  penury,  and  died  almost  in  neces- 
sitous circumstances:  ''a  disgrace,*'  as  Cuiming- 
ham  justiy  observes,  "  to  an  age  which  lavished  its 
tens  of  thousands  on  mounte^nks  and  projectors 
— on  Italian  screamers  and  men  who  made  mouths 
at  Sbakspeare  I"  Although  Mrs.  Hall  professes  to 
lead  us  to  the  birth*place  of  Richard  Wilson,  and 
though  we  would  willingly  accompany  her  thither, 
we  believe  it  is  not  known  where  he  first  saw  the 
light ;  all  that  has  as  yet  been  ascertained  on  the 
subject  is,  that  it  was  *'  somewhere  in  Montgomery- 
shire." 
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"Who,  Bpon  openhiff  a  book,  thinks  upon  blessing  the 
enorf  of  Williani  Caxtoii,  the  first  English  printer  ? 
Of  «  truth,  his  cypher  should  be  inscribed  in  every 
Eiifliih  school-rooni,  and  scholars  should  doff  their  caps « 
as  thef  pass  it  by ;  while  such  as  feel  bound  to  honour  the 
int  who  introduced,  practised,  and  communicated  this 
BMXt  nseful  art  into  our  country,  should  not  forget  that  it 
wu  a  Woman,  the  Lady  Margaret  of  York,  King  Edward 
the  Fourth's  sbter.  who,  passing  as  a  bride  to  the  Duke's 
court  at  Bruges,  entertained  William  Caxton  in  her  retinue, 
tad  eacoenged  him  in  the  practice  of  an  art  of  which  he 
ksd  learned,  according  to  hb  own  simple  account, '  a  good 
deal  at  coo^derable  expense.' 

**He  was  bom  in  the  weald  or  woody  part  of  Kent, 
dorii^  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Henr^  IV.,  and 
tpprenticed  to  one  of  London's  worthy  citizens,  by 
tndft  a  mercer;  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  his 
ciwercial  knowledge.  His  taste  led  to  the  acquire- 
Best  of  considerable  proficiency  in  penmanship  and  the 
kaovfedge  of  languages,  which  doubtless  forwarded  his 
iBterests  in  obtaining  the  situation  he  held  in  the  Lady 
Ifarpuet's  '  retinue.'  We  are  informed  that  he  '  stuck 
puafoDy*  to  the  task  she  gave  him,  bringing  forth  the 
vock  noder  the  title  of  '  The  Recuyell  of  the  Historye  of 
Troye,'  &c^  which  is  the  first  book,  at  least  in  being  or 
vUeh  we  know  of,  ever  printed  in  the  English  tongue.  Its 
title-page  is  qnaiot  and  curions: — 'Here  begyneth  the 
miaiDe  intituled  the  Recuyell  of  the  Historye  of  Troye : 
conpoKd  and  drawen  out  of  dvverae  bookes  of  Latyn  into 
htmAn,  by  the  right  venerable  persone  and  worshippfuU 
naa  Raonl  le  Fevre,  preest  and  chapelayn  unto  the  right 
ioUe,  gloryous  and  myghty  prince  in  his  tyme,  Philip  Due 
of  BoBigoyne  of  Brabnid,  ie^  in  the  yeare  of  the  incar- 
irtioDof  ourLord  43od  a  thousand  four  hundred  aixty  and 
kmt,  and  translated  and  drawen  out  of  Frensshe  into 
EagjKih  by  Williaoa  Caxton,  mercer  of  the  cyte  of  London, 
It  the  commandment  of  the  right  bye  mighty  and  vertuoase 
Prtoccsse,  hb  redoaightyd  Lady  Mai^garette,  by  the  grace 
ef  God  Dochesse  of  Bonrgoyne,  &c^  which  sayd  transla- 
doB  and  work  was  begonne  in  Brugis,  in  the  countre  of 
RsBodeTB,  the  fyrste  day  of  Marche  in  the  yeare  of  the 
■carnation  of  our  sayd  Lord  God,  a  thousand  fonre  hon- 
ied and  sixty  and  eight,  and  ended  tynyshed  in  the  holy 
fjk  af  Cokm  the  XDC  day  of  September,  the  ^re  of 
Mr  asyd  Lord  Ood  a  thousand  foure  hondred  eatf  and 
dem.'  Hie  title-page  and  some  other  portions  of  the 
fint  edition  of  thia  book  are  printed  in  i^ed  ink ;  but  its 
iMat  charming  portion  b  the  evidence  of  Caxton's  nsodesty, 
•  he  apokigises  for  hb  nnall  knowledge  of  the  French 
laguige,  anid  his  imperiiectBeaB  in  hb  own,  Aammg  lived 
«f  ^  Mmgtmnd  nearly  thirty  years.    It  is  impossible  abo 


my  perate  b  wome,  myne  hande  wery,  and  my  eyen 
^suDsd  with  overmoch  lookyng  on  the  whyte  papyr,  and 
oat  age  creepeth  on  me  daily  and  feebleth  all  the  body.' 
Aad  he  goes  on  to  say  how  he  had  prombed  thb  hook  to 
^i*«t  gentlemen,  arang,  'It  b  not  wretton  wkh  penne 
>Bd  yoke  as  other  bookes  ben  to  thende  that  all  men  may 
We  thea  att  ones,  for  all  the  bookes  of  thb  storye  named 
the  Recole  of  the  Hbtorys  of  Troye  then  emprynted  as  ye 
We  tee,  wtrt  hegmme  in  ocn  duy  and  fynythed  in  oon  day* 
^'^bat  astonishment  thb  declaration  must  have  excited  in 
tke  Mintti  of  old  !•— <inite  as  mnefa  as  oar  steam-boats  and 
l^^raids  and  dagocnreotypes,  and  a  score  of  other  things 
m  pfodoeed  In  the  present.  What  will  our  friends  the 
Mnkorgfa  Chambers  say  to  this,  who  issue  their  hundreds 
^  thonnnds  of  'bigger  books  *  weekly." 

^  train  of  thox^ht  and  the  reflections  which 
wfli  be  induced  by  the  penwal  of  Mrs.  Hall's  "Pil. 
SnoMges**  cannot  finl  to  be  advantageoos  to  all 
*■«  oC  readers.  H«e  and  there,  it  is  true,  we 
^  not  qtote  accord  with  the  expressed  opiniims  of 
tie  writer,  yet,  npon  the  whole,  there  is  mnch 
^h,  Uiongh  necessarily  destitnte  of  the  charm 
jf  iwvelty,  is  at  least  placed  in  an  attractive  form 
Wwe  the  public.    We  twre  no  donfc*  that  they 


will  appreciate  this  as  they  have  Mrs.  Hall's  for- 
mer labours. 


Across  the  Atlantic.  By  the  Author  of  "  Sketches 
of  Cantabs."  London  :  Earle,  Castle-street, 
Oxford-street.    1861. 

But  a  few  years  back,  and  it  would  have  required 
some  degree  of  courage,  not  to  say  assurance,  to  have 
published  a  work  such  as  the  present.  Professing 
at  the  very  outset  to  communicate  not  one  whit  of 
information,  assuming  his  readers  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  spots  where  the  scene  is  laid,  our  author 
in  this  his  printed  diary  relies  entirely  for  success 
upon  the  raciness  of  hia  descriptions,  and  a  certain 
smart  off-hand  manner  of  conveying  his  impres- 
sions. For  further  particulars,  why,  to  use  his  own 
words,  "  these  will  be  found  in  other  works." 

Well,  we  take  him  as  we  find  him  ;  and  we  find 
his  "sketches,  scribblings,  or  inklings,  taking 
America  for  their  ground-work,"  much  to  our 
liking.  To  be  sure,  if  for  Boston  and  Baltimore  we 
were  to  read  Berlin  or  Brussels,  it  would  be  much 
the  same  thing.  The  book  is  a  sort  of  safety-valve 
to  rescue  the  author  from  suffering  under  an  over- 
long  retention  of  pent-up  jest  or  struggling  conceit. 
It  is  perfectly  independent  of  place,  and  derives 
but  little  aid  from  mere  scenic  properties.  The 
style  is  spirited ;  descriptions,  when  they  do  occur, 
terse  and  graphic,  and  utterly  free  from  the  sin 
of  fine  writing.  The  following  sound  reflections, 
Apropos  of  **  a  little  dinner  at  Delmonico's,"  are  no 
bad  specimen  of  our  author's  powers : — 

"We  poMess,  indeed,  five  senses;  for  four  of  which 
Taste  and  Genius  have,  from  the  earliest  ages,  been  engaged 
in  preparing  suitable  objects  of  pleasure  and  enjoyment. 
Landseer  and  Mulready  are  emplcwed  on  the  part  of  the 
eye ;  Sims  Reeves  and  Catherine  Hayes  sing  to  please  dw 
ear ;  Rowland  and  his  son  are  at  imd  to  tickle  the  nose ; 
hundreds  of  others  are  manufacturing  soft  articles  for  the 
touch—but  what  Englishman  has  ever  done  anything  for 
the  organ  of  taste  .>  Yet  it  is  the  first  of  all  the  orgstns. 
A  man  may  live  without  seeing,  without  hearing,  widiout 
smelling,  but  not  witheot  eating  a«d  drinking. 

"  For  these  reasons,  I  rejoice  that  the  Great  Soyer  htm 
arisen,  like  a  new  planet,  or  a  new  dish,  to  effect  a  revolu- 
tion in  our  ideas.  The  prose  of  Glasse  and  of  Rundell  will 
sink  into  oblivion  before  the  pOetry  of  the  *  Gastronomic 
Regenerator.'  .  .  . 

*'M.  Soyer  should  not,  however,  confine  himself  to 
Housewives  and  Cookery  Books.  He  should  inculcate  his 
ideas,  Hke  every  one  t^Ky  through  a  novel,  which  might  be 
either  in  three  volumes  or  twenty  shilling  numbers.  In  the 
first  chapter  the  hero  might  be  discovered  eating  pork  and 
peas-puddhig,  or  smneo^er  dreadful  comtpound ;  he  should 
not  be  brought  to  a  correct  French  taste  till  the  end  of  the 
thfaxl  volume.  His  reformation  might  be  effected  througli 
the  medium  of  the  heroine,  a  lovely  girl  who  follows  him 
everywhere  in  disguise,  making  soups  and  stews  for  him. 
In  the  last  ehapter,  they  might  mstrry — with  the  receipts 
for  all  the  dishes  in  the  appendix.  Or,  following  the  style 
of  Eugene  Sue,  they  might  partake  of  an  excellent  supper 
together,  and  then  poison  themselves — a  great  deal  of 
space  being  devoted  to  the  supper,  and  very  little  to  the 
poisoning.  There  are  many  ways  in  which  such  a  book 
might  be  made  highly  entertaining  and  useful." 


Much  wisdom  lurks  there  in  this,  albeit  it  hardly 
required  a  passage  across  the  wide  Atlantic  to  in- 
spire it 

Our  learned  friend  is  not  quite  so  happy  as  migh 
be  desiderated  when  he  descends  to  episode 
Wiggins,  his  history,  is  a  Hionght  long  and  a  trifl 
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common-place:  its  beginning  reminds  us,  by  its 
elaborate  simplicity,  of  an  attempt  to  rival  Gold- 
smith, whilst  the  conclusion  is  a  more  happy  emu- 
lation of  the  touches  of  Colonel  Crockett  or  Sam 
Slick.  We  will  give  our  readers  the  latter  and 
better  part  of  said  history,  premising  that  sieur 
Wiggins  and  his  adversary  are  a  couple  of  unprin- 
cipled journalists. 

"Our  seconds  selected  two  trees,  which  faced  each 
other,  at  a  distance  of  about  forty  paces,  without  any  in- 
tervening obstacle.  Behind  one  they  placed  Levi,  and 
behind  the  other  they  placed  roe ;  such  being  the  mode  of 
duelling  prevalent  in  that  part  of  the  country.  They  then 
left  us  to  ourselves  in  the  middle  of  the  wood,  there  being 
no  particular  law  of  honour  in  this  kind  of  single  combat, 
which,  from  its  very  constitution,  requires  nothing  more 
than  that  you  should  shoot  one  another  as  you  can.  This 
is  not  so  easily  done,  however;  for,  both  being  safely 
ensconced  behind  trees,  with  rifles  in  their  hands,  neither 
is  willing  to  be  the  first  to  move,  and  so  expose  himself  as 
a  dear  mark  to  his  opponent.  There  is  a  hesitation,  too, 
about  being  the  first  to  shoot,  which  is  only  natural ;  seeing 
that,  if  you  miss  your  friendly  antagonist,  yon  are  yourself 
left  without  a  defence.  In  this  way  Levi  and  I  continued, 
for  a  whole  hour,  to  peep  round  the  sides  of  the  trees  at 
one  another,  each  withdrawing  his  head  as  soon  as  he  per- 
ceived the  other  doing  the  same.  At  the  end  of  that  time, 
a  tremendous  shower  of  rain  came  down,  deluging  me  to 
the  skin,  and,  in  despite  of  all  I  could  do,  wetting  the 
powder  in  my  gun.  *  Levi!'  I  bawled  out,  at  the  top  of 
my  voice,  *  is  your  powder  wet  ?*  *  No,*  he  replied. 
'Mine's  not,*  I  returned — *it*s  beautifully  dry  !*  But  this 
subterfuge  would  not  do.  I  saw  Levi  advance  calmly  from 
his  hiding-place,  with  his  rifle  ready  to  level  to  his  shoulder, 
and  wearing  a  diabolical  air  of  triumph.  There  was  yet 
one  hope.  'Stop!'  I  exclaimed,  'lay  down  that  infernal 
instrument,  and  let  us  have  a  parley  for  a  moment. 
'Agreed!'  he  replied.  'Leri,'  said  I,  advancing  towards 
him,  '  you  are  a  devilish  good  fellow,  after  all.  Suppose, 
instead  of  your  shooting  me,  we  go  into  partnership 
together !' 

"  *  With  all  my  heart  !*  he  returned.  '  Here,  give  roe 
your  word  of  honour  that,  if  I  don't  shoot  you,  you  will 
take  me  into  partnership  ?' 

"  *  I  give  you  my  oath.' 

" '  All  right,  then.    Let  us  move  homewards  again.' 

" '  The  fact  was,'  said  I, '  that,  as  you  plainly  perceived, 
my  gun  was  wet  and  wouldn't  go  off.' 

" '  No  more  would  mine  V  he  returned. 

"  I  confess  I  felt  rather  like  a  fool  at  this.  However,  it 
was  something  to  have  won  him  over  to  my  interest,  as  the 
affair  of  my  first  marriage  might  now  be  hushed  up. 

'"Tell  me,  my  friend,'  said  I,  when  we  were  seated 
amicably  together  in  my  office,  partaking  of  arum-smasher, 
'  tell  me,  how  did  you  come  to  know  that  I  had  another 
wife  living,  eh  ?' 

"'Oh,  you  have,  have  you!'  he  exclaimed,  with  the 
greatest  surprise.  It  was  perfectly  new  to  him.  He  had 
unintentionally  told  the  truth.  Fool  that  I  was !  I  bad 
forgotten  that  he  was  an  editor,  and  had  judged  of  him 
only  as  a  common  man." 

Pity  the  two  scoundrels  waived  their  internecine 
combat  And  now  we  leave  the  further  considera- 
tion of  these  lively  pages  to  desultory  travellers  in 
a  South-Eastern  train,  or  general  readers  of  light 
works  destitute  alike  of  hero  or  heroine. 


Leigh  Hunfs  Table  Talk.    London:    Smith  and 

Elder. 

Leigh  Hunt  is  not  perfection ;  if  he  were,  per- 
haps we  should  not  like  him  as  much  as  we  do. 
But  it  is  annoying  that  we  can't  help  reading 


everything  he  writes,  and,  when  the  perusal  is 
over,  that  we  have  to  strike  a  balance  between 
many  things  that  offend  our  judgment  and  the 
gracefulness  and  naivete  which  invariably  fasci- 
nate our  attention.  Here  he  is,  in  this  little 
volume,  as  full  of  faults  and  merits  as  ever— one- 
sided, of  course,  upon  his  particular  crotchets,  ever 
verging  upon  mawkish  sensibility,  but  ever  sus- 
taining himself  and  his  readers  by  the  charming, 
unaffected  style  which  has  done  more  service  in 
its  day,  in  the  way  of  improving  the  stjie  of  our 
periodical  literature,  than  that  of  any  other  modem 
writer. 

Delightful  as  he  is,  however,  we  cannot  pass 
without  a  protest  the  slur  upon  our  old  friend 
Julius  Cajsar.  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  should  read 
Merivale's  History,  and  he  will  learn  that  the 
great  Roman  was  the  first  who  imported  humanity 
as  a  principle  into  politics,  that  he  evoked  order 
out  of  chaos,  and  founded  a  system  which  lasted 
for  some  centuries — not  a  good  one,  perhaps,  but,  as 
far  as  we  can  judge,  the  only  one  possible;  that  he 
thereby  preserved  effectually  both  his  fellow- 
countrymen  and  their  tributaries  from  the  rapine 
of  a  selfish  aristocracy,  and  that  his  death  was 
martyrdom  at  the  hands  of  men  actuated  by  in- 
dignation at  the  restraints  he  laid  upon  their  lust  of 
plunder.  It  is  too  bad,  even  in  table-talk,  to  dis- 
miss such  a  character  with  the  flippant  observation, 
*•  I  am  not  aware  that  he  did  good  to  any  one  but 
himself."  A  similar  style  of  criticising  Cicero 
makes  us  wonder  at  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt's  aimless 
audacity.  It  is  clear  that  he  never  knew  anything 
about  him,  or,  if  he  once  did,  that  he  has  now  for- 
gotten it  With  respect  to  another  hero,  whom 
our  author  cites  as  an  instance  of  the  compati" 
bility  of  strength  of  character  with  a  turn  for  the 
enjoyment  of  horticulture,  Major-Geueral  Lambert, 
we  may  remind  him  that  the  old  Roundhead  (who, 
by-the-bye,  it  is  not  generally  known  was  a 
Papist)  acquired  a  disgraceful  notoriety  by  im- 
porting the  use  of  the  torture  in  the  civil  wars, 
for  one  instance  of  which  we  may  refer  Mr.  Hunt 
to  Tait's  Magazine  ^vol.  xvii.,  p.  743) :  though  we 
would  not  advise  him  to  deduce  therefrom  the 
contrary  results,  viz.,  that  men  who  torture  are 
fond  of  flowers,  and  vice  versa. 

In  the  discussion  of  wars  and  duels  Mr.  Hunt 
always  is  and  was  banal  to  the  last  degree.  The 
virtues  of  warriors,  from  Leonidas  to  Washington, 
the  elevation  of  feeling  which  induces  a  man  to 
encounter  death  in  defence  of  his  country,  Ids 
kindred,  or  his  self-respect,  the  fortitude  to  suffer, 
are  completely  ignored  by  him — ^not  very  wisely, 
we  think ;  for  to  assail  with  ridicule  any  virtue, 
however  perverted,  betokens  something  very  far 
from  a  healthy  moral  nature. 

We  may  conclude  our  brief  notice  of  this  book 
by  remarldng  that  the  imaginary  conversations  at 
Pope's  villa,  at  Twickenham,  are  a  bijou  which 
will  compensate  the  reader  for  any  disappoint- 
ment he  may  encounter,  as  we  have,  in  the  pleasant 
pages  of  «  Table  Talk." 
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TENANT-RIGHT   AND   FARMING   LEA8ES.<> 


It  13  now  more  than  sixty-five  years  since  Paley, 
with  masculine  common  sense,  denounced  the  con- 
diUoDs  of  tenure  that  condemn  the  land  to  per- 
petual sterility,  and  propounded  these  two  rules 
for  adjusting  the  laws  of  property  in  land :  first, 
**  to  give  the  occupier  all  the  power  over  the  soil 
which  is  necessary  for  its  perfect  cultivation;" 
wcondly,  **  to  assign  the  whole  profit  of  every  im- 
provement to  the  persons  by  whose  activity  it  is 
carried  on."  Tithes,  common -rights,  manorial 
claims,  and  restraints  upon  power  of  leasing  are 
eqwcially  dwelt  upon  by  the  strong-headed  arch- 
daoon  as  hindrances  to  agriculture.  The  first 
hare  been  abolished  nearly  in  the  manner  which 
itt  pointed  ont ;  the  second  are  already  subjected 
to  a  commission  whose  powers  are  abundant,  but 
whose  efficiency  is  much  diminished  by  the  pe- 
(oliar  construction  of  its  board ;  the  third  has  also 
b^n  conunitted  to  a  commission  which  has  just 
power  enough  to  make  a  semblance  of  doing 
wmething,  while  in  reality  it  does  nothing. 

Thus,  half-a-century  after  these  hurtfiil  sub- 
toces  were  held  up  to  public  view,  they  have 
^  placed  in  three  separate  retorts,  and  three 
c^pvate  lamps  have  been  applied  to  fuse  them. 
The  first  burned  steadily  and  well,  and  the  tithe- 
Bmnce  is  gone  off  in  gases;  the  second  burns 
^Qvteadily,  and  the  commons-nuisance  fuses  slowly 
wd  with  much  unnecessary  expense ;  the  third 
I>ttdly  flames  at  all,  and  the  copyhold-nuisance 
remains  unfused  and  almost  intact 

Common  minds  might  have  imagined  that  it 
^  been  as  well  to  commit  all  these  and  some 
0^  tgricultaral  reforms  to  one  commission,  one 
Mt  of  heads,  and  one  set  of  salaries ;  but  our  rulers 
have  thought  otherwise,  and  they  doubtless  had 
WDie  reason,  good  or  bad,  for  the  course  they  took. 
The  public,  however,  may  guess  a  little  from  the 
&ct  that  the  Tithe  Oonmiission  had  been  appointed 
^  the  Whigs,  and  the  Indosure  Act  was  subse- 
Jiently  posMd  by  the  Tories.  The  fourth  head  of 
Paley^B  agricultural  nuisances  remains,  however, 
8*31  untouched.  Mr.  Wren  Hoskyns,  in  his  evi- 
^  (Q.  1005)  before  the  Agricultural  Customs 
(^^^mmittee,  estimates  that  more  than  two-thirds  of 


the  land  of  the  kingdom  are  held  under  settle- 
ments, less  than  one-^bird  being  held  in  fee  simple ; 
and  both  Mr.  Hoskyns  and  Mr.  James  Stewart,  the 
only  two  barristers  who  were  examined  before  the 
committee,  agree  that,  as  respects  all  this  land,  the 
immediate  owner  has  no  power  to  give  the  farmer 
security  for  the  enjo3nnent  of  any  fixtures  he  may 
put  up,  any  buildings  he  may  erect,  any  drainage, 
fencing,  or' grubbing  he  may  do,  or  any  manures 
he  may  leave  unexhausted  in  the  soil. 

That  a  tenant  has  no  legal  right  to  any  legal 
compensation  for  improvements  is  quite  clear. 
Mr.  Stewart's  answer  to  a  question  from  Mr.  Pusey 
upon  the  subject  is  as  follows :  **  I  conceive  the 
law  to  be  this ;  that  if  the  tenant  in  any  way  im« 
proves  the  land  let  to  him,  cither  by  erecting 
fixtures,  or  by  manuring  the  land,  or  by  any  other 
thing  that  goes  to  improve  the  land,  eidier  by  that 
which  is  temporary  in  its  nature  or  that  which  is 
permanent,  I  conceive  that  he  has  no  right  by  law, 
on  going  off  the  land  demised  to  him,  to  claim 
anything  from  anybody."  Mr.  Wingrove  Oooke, 
in  his  elaborate  work  upon  agricultural  tenan- 
cies (p.  82),  cites  the  authorities,  and  states  the 
rule  to  the  same  effect,  thus :  *•'  When  the  tenancy 
of  a  farm  expires,  the  tenant  must  give  up  the 
possession  of  iiie  whole  of  it  to  the  landlord,  crops 
and  everything  else,  unless  there  be  a  custom  of 
the  country  for  the  tenant  to  hold  on  any  part  or 
to  take  away  any  of  the  crops ;  and  the  proof  of 
the  custom  lies  on  the  tenant  The  tenant's  duty 
is  to  deliver  up  the;  premises  with  all  encroach- 
ments, erections,  buildings,  improvements,  and 
landlord's  fixtures." 

Mr.  WinCTOve  Oooke  states  the  customs  in  ex- 
istence in  me  different  counties.    In  about  seven, 
customs  are  either  formed  or  forming  for  giving 
compensation  to  an  outgoing  tenant  for  unex- 
hausted manures ;  in  all  the  others,  some  custom 
I  exists  for  giving  the  outgoer  a  portion  of  the  corn- 
crop  which  is  upon  or  in  the  ground  when  he 
'  quits ;  but  in  no  one  county  throughout  England 
\  is  there  any  established  law-recognised  custom  for 
compensating  a  tenant  for  fixtures,  buildings,  ma- 
.  chinery,  or  even,  as  it  should  seem,  for  fencing 
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and  drainiBg.  Even  where  these  cnstoms  exist 
they  do  not — except  the  ancient  way-going  crop 
cnstom — attach  to  the  land;  that  is,  they  only 
bind  the  immediate  parties,  and  do  not  protect 
the  tenant  afler  his  landlord's  interest  in  the  land 
has  ceased. 

Such  is  the  position  of  the  English  farmer.  He 
sows,  and  he  hopes  to  reap ;  he  gathers  and  he 
spreads  his  manure,  and  he  hopes  to  enjoy  the  in- 
creased fruitfnlness  of  his  land ;  but  lus  trust  is  not 
in  the  law,  it  is  a  trembling  hope  of  equity  in  his 
landlord.  Bo  long  as  no  difference  arises  about 
politics  or  game,  so  long  as  the  agent  is  friendly 
and  the  landlord's  interest  continues,  all  perhaps 
goes  well ;  but  the  tenant  is  never  allowed  to  for- 
get that  this  is  entirely  upon  sufferance,  that  at  any 
six  months'  notice  a  scrap  of  paper,  with  the 
significant  words  ''notice  to  quit"  upon  it,  may 
strip  him  of  every  &rthing  he  has  expended  upon 
his  iarm,  and  turn  him  naked  upon  tlie  world. 
And  yet  we  wonder  that  men  whom  the  law  places 
in  such  a  position  are  not  a  class  of  capitalists — 
men  of  intdligence,  scientific  artisans,  enlightened 
chymists,  ^Ued  to  know  how,  and  how  best,  to 
Hianufu^ure  bread,  and  beef,  and  mutton,  from  the 
elements.  The  history  of  man  has  been  written 
and  conned  to  little  purpose  if  we  do  not,  at  this 
time  of  day,  know  that  uncertainty  and  dependance 
can  only  produce  an  ignorant  unenterprising  race, 
shrewd  to  elude  the  will  they  cannot  resist,  risking 
as  little  as  may  be  upon  the  £&vour  of  the  superior, 
and  careful  to  invite  no  special  notice  by  deviation 
from  the  beaten  track.  The  position  of  a  tenant- 
fiurmer  who  proposes  to  himself  to  work  capital 
into  the  land  has  been  well  illustrated  by  many  of 
the  witnesses  before  the  Agricultural  Customs 
Ocmimittee.  We  will  cite  one  instance  (p.  106) — 
it  is  given  by  Mr.  Bennett,  of  Bedfordshire,  in 
answer  to  a  question  fi*om  Mr.  Henley. 

**  I  believe  there  would  be  more  capital  employed 
in  farming  if  there  were  more  security ;  that  the 
capital  would  go  into  die  cultivation  of  the  land. 
Now  people  are  afraid  of  it;  because,  under  this 
precarious  tenure,  they  do  not  know  whether  they 
are  going  to  be  permitted  to  stay  to  take  the  benefit 
of  ^eir  own  outlay.  1  can  give  a  striking  illus- 
tration of  that  I  met  with^a  gentleman  who  was  not 
brought  up  to  farming,  but  his  health  was  rather  bad, 
and  he  had  got  a  niceish  property,  and  was  induced 
by  his  friends  to  hire  a  farm,  which  he  did.  It 
was  a  poor  farm ;  that  is,  it  was  noted  rather  for 
its  poor  crops — I  should  say,  on  a  grateful  soil,  that 
would  pay  well  for  good  mani^ement  He  went  to 
work  upon  it  in  a  good  spirited  manner,  and  he 
soon  made  it  the  admiration  of  the  neighbourhood 
as  r^arded  the  crops.  It  was  talked  of  upon  the 
market,  what  capital  crops  were  grown  there.  He 
went  on  very  well  for  seven,  or  eight,  or  nine 
years ;  but^  though  he  knew  nothing  of  the  sort, 
the  estate  was  so  circumstanced,  that  it  was  required 
when  one  of  the  members  of  the  family  died,  that 
it  should  be  sold,  and  it  was  pnt  up  to  auction 
with  four  or  five  other  farms  in  Uie  neighbourhood, 
and  it  was  sold.  The  new  proprietor  came  to  the 
occuper  after  he  had  bought  it,  and  said,  'Well, 
sir,  you  are  a  very  good  farmer,  I  should  wish  to 


retain  you,  but  I  have  given  a  high  price  for  this 
land,  and  1  must  have  an  increased  rent ;  1  must 
tell  you,  honestly.  However,  you  and  I  will  not 
squabble  about  it ;  I  will  liave  a  person  to  look 
over  the  farm  and  see  what  it  is  fairly  worth.*  The 
farmer  knew  he  was  in  a  pretty  fix,  and  he  found 
that  all  those  improvements  he  had  made  were  in 
fact  put  into  the  pockets  of  the  landlords  who  had 
sold  the  estate,  and  that,  if  he  hdd  it  afterwards,, 
he  must  pay  a  rent  for  his  own  improvements. 
He  took  the  farm  for  a  year  or  two,  and  got  out  of 
it  as  much  as  he  could,  and  then  gave  up  Qie  farm- 
ing, observing  to  me,  *  Whenever  I  go  to  farming 
again  1  will  have  a  better  understanding  as  to 
who  is  to  have  the  benefit  of  my  improve- 
ments.' ** 

Such  is  the  law,  and  such  is  its  working !  But 
we  shall  be  told,  perhaps,  that  all  this  is  partial,  if 
not  much  exaggerated,  and  that  the  tenant-£uincr 
may  be  and  is  covered  by  his  customs,  his  agree- 
m^ts,  and  his  leases.  Nay,  but  practically,  and 
in  very  fact,  the  truth  is  exactly  as  we  have  told  it. 
In  Lincolndiire,  Yorkshire,  Sussex,  Suffolk,  Kent, 
and  Surrey,  there  are  customs  which  give  a  greater 
or  less  tenant-ri^t,  as  between  the  immediate 
parties  to  the  bargain,  but  throughout  all  the  rest 
of  the  kingdom  the  custom  never  goes  beyond  the 
wheat-crop ;  and  as  to  leases  and  agreementa,  tfaey 
are  in  many  counties  unknown.  Where  they  do 
exist  they  are  anything  but  a  security  to  the  tenant. 
They  have  been  drawn  by  careful  lawyers,  with 
such  elaborate  covenants  that  many  skins  of  parch- 
ment are  always  em^doyed  to  trace  with  a  dignified 
verbosity  schemes  of  farming  that  have  no  meaning 
in  the  fields,  and  have  had  their  full  effect  wh^i 
they  have  been  charged  at  per  folio  in  tiie  attor* 
ney's  bill.  Of  course,  the  lease  was  forfeited 
every  day  that  spade  or  plough  was  put  into  the 
ground;  and  well  the  farmer  knew  this.  He 
accepted  his  lease  not  as  a  security,  but  as  a  sort 
of  promise  from  his  landlord,  that  he  diould  hold 
the  farm  for  the  stipulated  term.  We  defy  any 
one  to  produce  to  us  either  a  lease  or  an  agree- 
ment twenty  years  (we  believe  we  might  say  &ve 
years)  old,  whidi  has  a  single  provision  for  com- 
pensation for  permanent  improvements  by  the 
tenant  Of  course,  we  except  the  tenant-right 
counties ;  for  there  the  leases  and  agreements  do 
usually  take  notice  of  such  allowances — to  cwitract 
the  operation  of  the  euHom, 

Under  the  good  old  system,  when  the  State  pro- 
tected barbarous  modes  of  agriculture,  and  the 
hind  knew  as  much  of  farming  as  the  farmer,  when 
little  capital  and  little  skill  went  to  the  busineBBy 
of  course  the  competition  for  land  was  v^y  great, 
and  the  landlord  or  his  attorney  dictated  &e  con- 
ditions of  leases  and  agreements  as  absolutely  as 
he  did  those  of  tenancies  at  will.  Now,  however, 
that  competition  has  decreased.  It  was  shown  in 
a  previous  number  of  this  Magazine,  that  if  the 
present  scale  of  rents  can  be  supported  at  all  it  can 
only  be  l^  increased  {nroduce ;  and  increased  pro- 
duce can  only  be  obtained  by  "high  farming.** 
But  high  farming  requires  both  capital  and  en- 
lightened skill;  asd  as  the  men  who  have  these 
requisites  are  eompsratiTely  few  in  number,  they 
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demand  $eeurUy  for  their  mcmey  and  labour,  and 
treat  with  the  landlord  upon  equal  terms. 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  arises  the  question, 
What  conditions  of  tenancy  are  equitable  between 
die  owner  and  the  renter  of  the  land  ?  Now,  for 
die  first  time,  comes  the  inquiry.  Whether  the 
landlord  is  able  "to  give  the  occupier,"  to  recur 
to  Paley's  mles,  "  all  ^e  power  over  the  soil  which 
IB  DeosBsary  for  its  perfect  cultivation,"  so  that  it 
Bay  yidd  a  rent  aiul  a  profit,  and  *'  to  assign  the 
whole  (or  even  an  equitable  proportion  of  the) 
profit  of  every  improvement  to  the  persons  by 
tdioee  activity  it  is  carried  on  ?"  We  have  looked 
at  the  past  and  present  condition  of  the  tenant :  let 
m  now  remark  the  present  position  of  the  landlord. 

Hie  fiurmer  of  the  present  day— at  least  the  only 
permanent  fiurmer,  for  the  old  summer-fallow  race 
Boat  either  change  or  fall — comes  upon  an  im- 
poreridied  &rm.     It  has  probably  been  run  out  to 
titt  nltimate  possibility  of  cereal  vegetation.    The 
laatoccopant  has^  perhaps,  fidlen  back  into  the  ranks 
of  ^  labourers^  leaving  a  goodly  arrear  of  rent 
npaid,  or  is  gone  to  pursue  his  old  courses  upon 
^  cheap  and  imworked  fields  of  the  Western 
Oootbent,  where  twelve  bushels  an  acre  will  still 
pay.     The  new-comer  looks  upon  the  English 
inn  just  as  his  predecessor  is  about  the  same  time 
looking  upon  his  patch  of  American  forest.    In 
both  instaaces  everything  is  to  be  done.    All  is  to 
be  Dade  afresh.     The  patch  of  wilderness  must  be 
desred,  and  ploughed,  and  sown.    On  the  English 
fam  the  Lmd  must  be  thoroughly  drained,  beast- 
booBes  must  be  built,  manure-tanks  must  be  sunk, 
^  crazy  buildings  must  be  pulled  down  or  much 
repaired,  some  at  least  must  be  erected  which  will 
Btnd  the  jar  of  machinery,  and  the  machinery 
M!  must  be  bought  and  set  up.    "  Good  Squire 
Weatem,"  quoth  the  new  farmer,  "  I  have  perfect 
confidence  in  your  word;  but  do  you  think  that  I 
em  embtfk  a  fortune  upon  your  land  while  the 
kv  teDs  me  not  only  that  you  might  take  it  all 
from  me  in  six  months,  by  such  a  simple  formality 
is  a  notice  to  quit^  for  that^  of  course,  you  would 
Bot  do,  but  wlule  the  law  also  tells  me,  that  if 
yoa  dioold  die,  or  become  insolvent,  or  should  sell 
tfan  kod,  which  is  now  only  a  caput  mortuum, 
yov  next  heir,  or  your  assignee,  or  your  pur- 
dtteer,  might,  by  the  like  simple  process  and  in  a 
Hke  ^rt  period,  take  land,  dndns,   buildings, 
madunery,  and  all,  and  pay  me  nothing?    This  is 
iM]t  to  be  thought  of.    dome,  what  security  will 
vou  give  me  ?    To  pay  me  back  my  cost  1  must 
bave  a  thoty  years'  occupation  of  my  buildings,  a 
twenty  years'  enjoyment  of  my  drainage,  at  least 
aa  much  of  my  new  fences ;  it  will  take  twenty 
Jttra  to  pay  back  the  cost  of  grubbing  that  unpro- 
fitatie  plantation ;  ai^  then,  when  I  leave,  my  fix- 
torea  and  machinery  must  be  taken  at  a  valuation, 
nd  aU  the  manures  and  tillages  of  whidi  I  have 
Bot  recdv^  the  foil  benefit  mnst  be  valued  to  the 
iMxt  incomer,  and  paid  for.    Meanwhile  the  rent 
iBoat  be  the  rent  of  an  impoverished  fiarm,  such 
^  you  now  see  it.    When  the  land  has  paid 
^  its  improvements  it  will  be  yours  in  its  im- 

C^  ati^  and  we  may  make  a  new  bargain ; 
V  yon  torn  Bie  out  before  that  time  you  must 


pay  me  in  money  for  the  unexpired  proportions  of 
the  stipulated  terms  of  enjo3rment" 

This  is  tenanUright  I£  the  squire  be  one  of 
that  third  of  the  squirearchy  who  have  the  whole 
freehold,  and  can  do  what  they  please  with  the  land, 
he  will,  after  some  vain  attempts  to  get  better  terms, 
wisely  close  with  the  farmer's  offer ;  and  it  will  be 
much  more  to  the  squire*s  than  the  farmer's  interest 
to  put  the  whole  bargain  into  a  twenty-one  years' 
lease.*  He  will  act  more  prudently  still  if  be 
grant  the  lease  for  nineteen  years  certain,  and 
tiience  onwards,  until  two  years'  notice  shall  be 
given  by  either  party  to  determine  it ;  for  this  will 
destroy  the  temptation  to  rack  the  farm  during  the 
last  four  or  five  years. 

We  have  here  been  presuming  that  our  squire 
is  the  unfettered  owner  of  the  soil.  But  suppoise 
he  is  a  lessee  for  lives  of  ecclesiastical  or  col- 
legiate property.  In  that  case  there  is  no  hope  for 
him.  He  can  give  no  security  at  all,  unless  he 
pays  out  of  the  rent  an  insurance  premium  xq>on 
the  lives  in  his  lease.  If  this  will  not  answer,  aM 
it  very  rarely  will,  he  must  trust  to  the  chance 
of  being  able  to  allure  a  continual  succession  of 
good  old  summer-fallow  farmers  to  come  and 
commit  successive  bankruptcies  for  his  benefit,  or 
he  must  let  his  land  lie  fidlow  till  the  Gom-lawB 
are  reimposed,  and  it  is  made  penal  by  Act  of  Ite- 
liamait  to  sell  wheat  under  60s.  a  quarter.  This 
is  a  hopeless  subject  Even  under  the  old  system 
these  Church  and  college  lands  have  always  been 
the  opprobrium  of  our  agriculture ;  but  we  shall 
not  see  it  altered  until  it  works  upon  the  fines-^ 
an  effect  which  will  not  be  long  in  coming. 

We  come  now,  however,  to  our  third  and  more 
conmion  case.  Let  us  suppose  that  our  squire  is 
the  tenant  for  life  of  an  entailed  estate.  The  estate 
was  strictly  settled  upon  his  marriage,  or  his  ma- 
jority, to  himself  for  life,  with  remainder,  Ac  Ac, 
according  to  the  r^^ular  conveyancing  incantations^ 
the  plain  Engli^  being,  that  he  has  only  a  life 
interest  in  the  estate,  with  perhaps  a  power  of 
leasing  for  twenty-one  years. 

Without  this  power  of  leasing  he  is  as  badly  off, 
or  even  worse  off,  than  a  lessee  of  mortmain  lands. 
At  his  death  the  land  passes  to  his  son  (the  re- 
mainder-man) uncharg^  and  unshackled  by  any- 
thing the  fiather  may  have  done :  the  farmer  is  not 
even  a  tenant  from  year  to  year,  not  even  a  tenant 
at  will,  but  only  a  tenant  on  sufferance.  Fixtures, 
drains,  fences,  buildings,  fixed  machinery — all  pass 
off  at  once,  with  the  land,  to  the  remainder-man. 
Even  customs,  unless  as  old  as  the  time  of  Richard  L, 
will  not  affect  him;  and  Mr.  Wingrove  Cooke, 
who  has  discussed  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings 
and  with  aJl  its  authorities,  is  of  opinion  that 

*  WhythkittowonldtalbeloBgto  tdl;  hot  vemay  jnsthmt 
that  some  fiumera  have  been  accosed  of  makiiig  good  profitooy 
takbg  futns  wpon  improrhig  yeariy  tenanciet,  with  tenant-ngiit 
agreementB.  They  have  done  tkeir  imptawmBoU  ckenly  a^l 
•aperfidaUy,  and  obtained  laigoTalnataons  a  yew  or  two  after.  It 
will  be  the  interert  of  a  lessee  for  twenty-one  years  to  do  his  work 
weU.  Again,  it  woold  be  a  great  ineonrenienee  to  a  landlord  to 
have  to  pay  a  large  som  for  teoant-zigfatipim  a  six  months^  notiee; 
and  this  inoonvenieooe  might  be  offeoa  maide  ise  of  to  enforce  a 
redaction  of  rent.  Other  reasons,  which  cannot  be  itatedso 
shortly,  wili  occur  to  any  one  who  brmgs  any  practical  knowledge 
totheeoasidierstionoftlieMifejeet.  ^ 
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the  only  custom  that  could  be  supported  against 
a  rcmaiuder-man  would  be  the  way -going  crop,  in 
the  counties'  where  it  exists — with,  perhaps,  the 
tillages  and  half-tillages  of  Yorkshire. 

Even  if  the  squire  tenant  for  life  had  signed  an 
agreement,  or  executed  a  lease,  it  would  be  without 
effect  upon  the  land.  The  remainder-man  would 
not  be  boimd  by  it.  True,  it  might  be  enforced 
against  the  personal  property  of  the  deceased 
squire.  But  squires  very  rarely  leave  any  per- 
sonal property  beyond  their  household  fumitare, 
plate,  and  pictures;  and  the  tenant-right  would 
probably  amount  to  three  or  four  years*  rental  of 
his  estate.  We  are  afraid  this  remedy  would  not 
help  the  farmer  much. 

But  lest  the  reader  should  hesitate  to  believe 
that  such  can  be  the  law  of  this  civilised  country 
(and  ihe  thing  is  so  monstrous  that  we  can  well 
pardon  some  incredulity)  we  will  state  our  au- 
thority. 

Mr.  Stewart,  in  his  examination  before  the 
Agricultural  Customs  Committee  (Report,  p.  5), 
says,  "  Throughout,  the  distinction  should  be  taken 
which  has  been  pointed  at,  that  in  many  cases  the 
landlord  has  no  power  of  authorising  the  tenant  to 
do  anything,  and  in  a  great  many  instances  that  is 
the  case  from  our  system  of  settlement  There- 
fore it  would  be  additionally  advisable  to  alter  the 
law  in  this  respect,  because  it  would  give  the  tenant 
■a  distinct  rule  by  which  he  could  guide  himself.*' 
Again :  Mr.  Stewart  is  asked  by  Mr.  Pusey,  **  Can 
you  state  to  the  committee  whether  a  contract  for 
remuneration  for  improvements  entered  into  by 
a  person  having .  a  limited  estate  in  the  land, 
contemplating,  therefore,  the  payment  to  be  made 
by  his  successor,  would  be  binding  upon  that  suc- 
cessor, if  this  special  covenant  were  not  supported 
by  the  custom  of  the  country  in  which  the  farm  is 
situated  ?'* — Mr.  Stewart  answers,  "  I  conceive  that 
any  ligreement  by  a  person  having  a  limited  estate 
would  have  no  effect  whatever,  if  such  agreement 
were  not  supported  by  a  corresponding  custom  [and 
may  remark,  by  parenthesis,  that  the  agreement 
would  have  no  effect  if  there  were  a  corresponding 
custom,  because  then  it  would  be  the  custom  that 
would  operate,  and  not  the  agreement — but  Mr. 
Stewart  continues] — ^I  conceive  a  tenant  for  life,  or 
a  person  having  such  limited  interest,  except  to  the 
extent  of  his  estate,  can  enter  into  no  contract 
whatever,  with  any  tenant,  independent  of  settle- 
ment" A  question  is  put  to  Mr.  Stewart  (p.  14) 
as  to  the  position  of  an  agricultural  tenant  who 
has  an  agreement  for  compensation  for  improve- 
ments. The  answer  is,  ".  The  case  I  understand 
to  be  this :  a  person  being  seised  in  fee-simple 
enters  into  a  contract  with  a  tenant  for  restitution 
of  improvements,  and  he  subsequently  sells  the 
estate  and  becomes  insolvent  [or  becomes  insolvent 
and  sells  the  estate],  there  is  no  notice  to  the  pur- 
chaser of  this  contract  at  all ;  of  course,  the  pur- 
chaser takes  the  estate  free  from  the  obligation,  and 
the  tenant  has  no  remedy,  except  so  far  as  the 
assets  of  the  vendor  are  concerned." 

Mr.  Wren  Hoskyn*s  evidence  before  the  same 
committee  is  still  stronger,  and  he  evidently  in- 
clines to  think  that  no  custom,  even  in  Lincoln- 


shire, could  be  sufficiently  well-established  to 
protect  a  tenant  against  a  remainder-man. 

The  state  of  ^e  law  is  summed  up  by  Mr. 
Wingrove  Cooke  (p.  148)  thus : — 

"  WIio  are  bound  by  the  agreement — As  the 
landlord,  whether  he  let  by  parol,  by  writing,  or 
by  deed,  cannot  grant  any  greater  interest  than  he 
himself  has,  it  is  plain  that  if  he  be  only  tenant 
for  life,  without  any  special  power,  he  cannot 
(unless  in  some  exceptional  cases,  which  it  is  be- 
yond our  province  to  discuss)  secure  the  tenant  in 
any  enjoyment  of  the  farm,  or  the  right  to  take 
any  fixtures  or  crops  (other  than  emblements  or 
well-established  customary  out-going  crops),  or  to 
have  any  allowance  for  tillage,  draining,  or  other 
improvements  after  the  end  of  his  own  estate. 
The  remainder-man  vnW  not  be  bound  by  the 
written  terms  of  tenancy.  The  personal  repre- 
sentatives of  the  original  landlord  (the  tenant  for 
life)  would  be  liable  upon  the  stipulations  of  the 
agreement;  but  one  of  these  two  inconveniences 
would  rise,  either  the  personal  property  of  the 
landlord  will  be  consumed  in  the  buying-up 
tenant-rights,  or  if,  as  is  not  uncommon,  the  land- 
lord leaves  little  or  no  personal  property,  the 
tenant  will  lose  his  money. 

"How  far  these  inconveniences  will  occur  in 
practice  it  is  impossible  to  estimate.  Tenant- 
right,  in  Yorkshire,  is  a  custom  ;  tillages  and  half- 
tillages  have  been  established  for  a  period  suffi- 
cient to  attach  them  to  the  land  ;  but  in  most 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom  they  are  new.  It  is 
impossible  therefore  to  say,  that  in  the  present 
state  of  the  law  the  tenant  is  quite  safe  in  laying 
out  his  money  in  permanent  improvements,  even 
upon  a  tenant-right  agreement." 

We  hope  we  have  now  fully  established,  to  the 
conviction  of  every  reader,  tliat  the  law  is  as  we 
have  stated  it  to  be,  and  that,  of  all  classes  of  tiie 
community,  those  who  are  in  inmiediate  sTxbordi- 
nation  to  the  class  which  has  hitherto  made  the 
law  are  the  least  protected  by  the  law. 

It  would  appear  scarcely  possible  that  such  ob- 
vious and  startling  injustice  could  continue  in  our 
code  after  its  existence  had  once  been  pointed  out 
and  a  remedy  suggested.  But  there  is  a  sturdy 
tenacity  of  life  in  your  good  old  English  solecism. 
Landlords  find  it  much  more  easy  to  exhort  their 
farmers  to  work  like  freemen,  than  to  untie  their 
arms  and  set  tliem  free  to  work.  Committees  of 
the  House  of  Commons  have  sat,  and  have  re- 
ported. Twice  has  that  same  House  sent  up  to 
the  Lords  an  innocent  and  most  modest  measure,  for 
allowing  a  tenant  for  life  to  give  his  farmer  some 
modified  security  against  being  robbed  by  his 
successor.  But  the  Lords  spiritual  and  temporal 
have  each  time  rgected  the  bill,  with  little  cere- 
mony and  with  small  debate ;  and  of  all  the  noble 
peers  who  are  so  disinterestedly  passionate  in  their 
intreaties  to  the  husbandman  to  work  his  cajntal 
into  the  land,  we  know  of  no  one,  Lord  Staiiiey 
himself  not  excepted,  who  found  one  word  to  say 
in  favour  of  giving  them  any  security  that  that 
capital  should  remain  their  own. 

We  take  from  Mr.  Cooke,  whose  business  it  is 
to  state  the  law  and  not  to  remark  upon  it,  an 
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aceoont  of  the  purport  and  provisions  of  Mr. 
PoBey's  bill  After  the  passage  already  quoted, 
Mr.  Gooke  adds : — 

'*  To  remedy  this  defect,  a  bill  has  already  twice 
pisBod  the  Houte  of  Commons,  but  has  been  on 
bodi  occasions  thrown  out  by  the  Loixls.  Its 
object  was  to  render  it  lawful  for  the  owner,  for 
the  time  being,  of  any  farm  in  England  or  Ireland, 
to  enter  into  agreements  with  the  tenant  thereof, 
entitling  such  tenant,  in  all  cases,  except  the 
determination  of  tlie  tenancy  by  forfeiture  (which 
appears  to  be  a  most  inexpedient  exception),  to 
receive  from  the  incoming  tenant,  on  behalf  of 
the  landlord,  or  from  the  landlord,  compensation 
for  any  outlay  effectually  and  properly  incurred 
by  the  tenant  after  the  passing  of  the  Act 

*'This  bill  treats  improvements  as  either  tem- 
porary or  durable ;  and  describes  the  former  as 
either  manures  and  articles  of  food  for  cattle, 
fiheep,  or  pigs,  as  shall  be  specially  mentioned  in 
the  agreement — the  latter  as  draining,  <*  marling, 
chalking,  claying,  or  otherwise  amending  the  soil 
ofthe&nn,  works  of  irrigation,  and  construction 
of  new  fences. 

"  With  respect  to  these  improvements,  the  bill 
proposed  certain  rules  for  estimating  the  compen- 
sation, in  the  case  of  a  general  agreement;  that  the 
tenant  shall  have  a  tenant-right  according  to  sta- 
bite ;  and  contained  a  power  to  the  owner  for  the 
tune  being  to  grant  a  tenant-right  by  special  agree- 
ment, not  extending  beyond  twelve  years. 

"Thb  part  of  the  law  is  certainly  not  at  present 
consistent  with  the  progress  of  agriculture,  but  it 
has  been  feared  that  tenants  for  life  might  abuse 
the  power  which  Mr.  Pnsey's  bill  proposed  to  give 
them.  The  scheme  seems  to  require  the  interven- 
tion of  some  public  authority." 

I^e  Lords  are  keen-scented  to  sniff  a  distant 
dinger.    This  most  moderate  modicum  of  justice 
•ppetred  to  carry  within  it  some  possible  peril  to 
the  whole  system  of  settlements  and  entails.    Once 
poblicly  admit  that  an  imperfect  property  in  land 
has  t  tendency  to  prevent  its  proper  cultivation, 
>Qd  who  shall  say  where  the  demands  of  the  tiller 
of  the  earth  may  stop  ?     *^  The  great  estates  must 
he  kept  entire."     "  The  great  historic  names  of  the 
co«ntry  must  not  be  allowed  to  go  down  into  the 
dost"    And  then  there  is  the  famous  antithesis, 
"Would  you  make  the  son  a  beggar  because  the 
toher  was  a  fool  ?  "    We  confess  to  much  senti- 
mental sympathy  with  such  high  argument.   Sorry 
^wuM  we  be  that  the  illustrious  family  of  the 
^tz-Gonquests  should  fall  from  our  firmament  of 
^^weditary  lawgivers ;  much  should  we  miss  that 
ever-abiding  memorial  of  the  glorious  Battle  of 
Htttings,  and  of  the  happy  times  that  followed  it. 
We  8uon  churls  need  such  historic  monuments  to 
iDake  OS  labour  nnrepiningly  and  know  our  places. 
M  also  would  be  the  thought  that  the  highly- 
'^spwtable  Smiths,  and  Browns,  and  Joneses,  who 
we  weaving  cotton-twist  into   broad  acres,  and 
Pointing  calicoes  into  patents  of  nobility,  should 
^cr,  after  they  have  climbed  up  into  Olympian 
^ces,  and  became  apotheosized  as  Smythes,  and 

^'^^^VADes,  and  Johnnes,   fall  back  into  simple 

^^"^^pfH^^y  and  plain  citizenship.    Hated  be  the 


thought  that  the  chance  of  a  horse-race,  or  the 
wiles  of  a  French  dancer,  or  the  twirl  of  a  Baden- 
Baden  roulette-board,  should  ever  damage  the  halo 
that  hangs  over  those  chivalrous  deeds  of  rapine 
which  make  the  name  of  William  of  Normandy 
and  his  somewhat  indiscriminately-selected  com- 
panions in  arms  so  dear  to  us ;  far-distant  be  the 
day  when  strawberry-leaved  coronets  and  wide 
domains  shall  no  longer  remind  us  of  the  generous 
gallantries  of  our  merry  kings;  and  never  may 
the  die  or  the  harlot  destroy  tliat  castle  of  the 
Brownnes*  which  industrious  Brown  took  so  much 
pains  to  build.  Yet  we  cannot  help  remembering 
with  some  satisfaction,  that  the  acres  would  remain 
even  though  the  names  and  associations  which 
ennoble  them  were  to  perish ;  that,  apart  from  the 
strong  sentiment  which  we  of  course  feel  upon  the 
subject,  the  interest  of  the  nation  is,  that  those 
acres  should  be  in  the  hands  of  those  who  can 
TILL  THEM  BEST;  that  the  celebrated  antithesis 
about  the  fool  and  the  beggar  applies  only  to  land- 
lords, and  was  never  thought  of  as  fit  for  the  son 
of  a  grocer,  a  farmer,  a  doctor,  or  a  lawyer ;  that, 
in  fact,  the  general  weal  is  not  one  jot  interested 
in  the  question  whether  any  particular  unit  of 
population  shall  be  bom  into  the  class  of  prince  or 
beggar. 

But  it  is  unnecessary  that  we  should  set  our 
fond  sentimentalities  and  our  political  economy  by 
the  ears.  We  may  keep  up  our  entails  for  the 
foolish  Pitz-Conquests,ju8t  as  we  keep  well -padded 
loose  boxes  for  high-mettled,  vicious  nags,  that 
they  may  kick  and  plunge  without  destroying 
themselves  and  their  breed ;  we  may  preserve  our 
settlements,  and  yet  set  agriculture  free.  If  the 
Lords  think  otherwise,  let  them  say  so  aloud ;  and 
the  nation  will  then  be  reduced  to  the  unhappy 
dilemma  of  having  to  choose  between  the  much- 
cherished  name  of  Pitz-Conquest,  and  the  deside- 
rated reality  of  a  fertile  kingdom  and  a  thriving 
race  of  agriculturists.  Of  course  the  nation  will 
as  one  man  exclaim  with  the  great  and  truly 
English  poet, 

''  Let  agriculture  perish,  commerce  die, 
But  give  us  still  our  old  nobUity  •" 

a  sentiment  to  which  our  readers  will  of  course 
give  us  credit  that  we  heartily  respond.  But  still 
we  hope  that  even  these  two  slight  sacrifices  are 
unnecessary,  and  it  is  bad  economy  to  throw  away 
even  trifles  without  some  necessity.  We  think  we 
can  point  out  in  ten  lines  how  a  tenant-right  may 
be  given,  and  our  old  nobility  yet  preserved.  It 
is  this :  abolish  at  once  all  your  commissions  for 
agricultural  objects.  luclosures,  tithes,  copyholds, 
drainage,  woods  and  forests — what  need  of  sepa- 
rate boards,  commissioners,  assistant- commissioners, 
secretaries,  under-secretaries,  clerks,  offices,  mes- 
sengers, and  porters,  for  objects  so  essentially  iden- 
tical ?  Have  one  single  commission  to  do  all  the 
work,  and  it  will  be  better  done ;  give  this  com- 
mission jurisdiction  to  stand  between  a  tenant  for 
life  and  a  remainder-man.  In  three  months  all 
this  part  of  their  work  will  be  matter  of  form. 
They  will  inquire  into  the  whole  bearings  of  the 
matter,  settle  certain  general  forms  of  agreements 
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which  will  meet  ninety-nine  cases  ont  of  a  hundred, 
and  will  deal  specially  with  the  hundredth.  Add 
a  power  of  arbitration  between  a  landlord  and  his 
out-going  tenant  where  there  has  been  no  agree- 
ment, with  full  authority  to  award  compensation 
for  real  uncompensated  improvements,  and  agri- 
culture will  be  free  and  settlements  unscathed. 
Moreover,  you  will  save  a  great  many  thousands 
a-year  in  salaries  and  offices,  and  will  not  have  to 
pay  10,000/.  a-year  to  an  attorney  for  giving  his 
advice  upon  every  small  point  of  landlord  and 
tenant  law  to  a  board,  which  seems  to  have  been 
curiously  constituted  with  a  view  to  the  production 
of  an  unspotted  incapacity. 

Alas,  we  fear  this  is  too  much  like  common 
sense  ever  to  find  favour  in  official  quarters.  There 
would  be  a  long  bill  to  draw,  many  difficulties  in 
the  Commons,  more  in  the  Lords ;  much  work  for 


the  Minister,  more  for  his  clerks.  But  we  take 
heart  when  we  see  the  gaunt  figure  of  Free-trade, 
with  his  flail  of  low  prices,  threshing  out  the  rents. 
He  presses  hard  upon  you,  gentlemen  landlords, 
and  in  one  direction  or  the  other  you  must  move  on. 
We  had  intended  to  write  more  fully  than  we 
have  found  opportunity  to  do  upon  the  farming 
lease ;  for  the  topics  suggested  by  the  work  which 
we  have  quoted  at  the  commencement  of  this  article 
are  numerous  and  tempting.  The  proper  duration 
of  the  term,  the  absurdity  of  the  covenants  now  in 
use,  the  necessity  for  a  tenant-right  at  the  end  of 
the  lease,  and  many  other  matters  of  similar  import, 
are  questions  which,  as  they  more  interest,  so  are 
better  understood  by  practical  farmers  than  by 
lawyers.  But  we  have  already  out-written  our 
limits,  and,  for  the  present  at  least,  must  close  oar 
remarks. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


THE  TEMPTER. 


DuRiNO  the  stormy  night  that  Edward  saw  the 
sailor  Arthur  and  his  companion  go  off  in  their 
boat,  a  stranger  barque  was  wrecked  near  the  spot 
This  was  no  uncommon  occurrence  on  the  exposed 
portion  of  the  west  coast  where  the  occurrences  of 
our  history  took  place ;  but  as  a  large  promontory 
called  GiUsby  Head  ran  into  the  sea  at  a  short 
distance  to  the  southward,  it  generally  happened 
that  when  the  wind  blew  inland,  vessels  were 
wrecked  there,  or,  if  they  escaped,  they  were  then 
comparatively  safe,  at  least  for  the  next  fifty  miles 
of  their  course.    The  stranger  ship  had  passed  the 
headland,  and  yet  was  wrecked  in  the  boy  adja- 
cent ;  which  caused  the  old  pilots  to  shake  their 
heads  at  the  incapacity  of  her  crew  in  allowing  a 
catastrophe  to  take  place  under  such  circumstances. 
Contrary  to  usual  custom,  the  owner  was  on  board  ; 
and  being  a  young  man  of  prepossessing  appear- 
ance, he  met  with  general  sympathy  from  the  in- 
habitants of  Paulton.    No  loss  of  life  had  occurred, 
as  the  crew,  in  anticipation  of  danger,  had  their 
boats  in  readiness,  and  escaped  to  the  beach,  leaving 
the  vessel  to  her  fate,  which  resulted  in  her  being 
broken  up  in  the  course  of  the  night.     Ludovicko 
having  contrived  to  get  himself  made  ag^nt  for 
Lloyds,  the  owner,  whose  name  was  Wainright, 
had  occasion  to  call  frequently  at  the  office ;  and 
as  it  was  he  who  accosted  William  Morison  at  the 
dismissing  of  the  elocutionary  entertainment,  tlie 
parties  could  not  altogether  be  said  to  be  unknown 
to  eadbi  other.  Wainrightled  the  way  to  the  prin- 
cipal inn,  and  ordered  supper ;  while,  in  the  in- 
terim, he    unfolded    his    views    to    his    young 
acquaintance. 

"  Is  your  hatred  to  this  spouting  lad  likely  to  be 
pennanent?'  asked  Wainright 

^  Yes.    Why  do  you  doubt  it  ?' 


"  Because  many  young  men  are  like  lovers  in 
their  quarrels-— quarrel,  make  it  up,  and  quarrel 
again." 

"  Mine  is  not  of  that  kind." 

"  You  never  forgive,  I  suppose  ?" 

**Ne\err 

''I  like  that;  it  shows  firmness  of  purpose, 
without  which  no  enterprise  can  succeed." 

**  If  you  have  any  doubts  as  to  my  willingness 
for  revenge,  show  me  how  I  can  manage  it,  and 
then  see  if  I  don't  carry  it  into  execution  T' 

*•  Softly !  First  explain  to  me  how  and  why  you 
hate  the  lad." 

Morison  hung  down  his  head. 

"  Did  he  ever  cheat  you?" 

"No." 

''Or  strike  you?" 

'•  No." 

"  Speak  iU  of  you  ?" 

**  No ;  none  of  these  kind  of  things.  Had  be 
done  anything  personal,  I  would  have  struck  him 
down  at  the  time  I" 

"  Then  it  has  been  a  love  affikir  ?  Ah,  that  is 
it !    I  see  you  change  colour.    Am  I  not  right?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  William,  embarrassed. 

"  If  it  is  love,  I  can  help  you  ;  but  tell  me  tbe 
whole  story,  and  how  he  has  supplanted  you." 

'*  I  cannot  tell  you  about  it ;  it  looks  foolish,  and 
will  not  bear  telling.  You  would  laugh  at  me  if 
I  were  to  attempt  explanation." 

"  Not  at  all,  my  good  friend.  At  your  age  I 
was  in  love  too ;  but  that  was  ten  years  ago,  and 
I  have  got  over  that  sort  of  thing  now.  Never- 
theless, I  know  the  feeling.  It  is  a  disease  of 
youth;  like  hooping-cough  or  measles,  nobody 
escapes  it  Some  old  fellows  may  *  pehaV  or  laugh 
as  they  like,  but,  married  or  unmarried,  all  have 
had  to  pass  throng  the  mire.  So  tell  your  story 
boldly.  You  labour  under  an  influence  which  has 
nerved  men  of  the  highest   renown    to   great 
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«dBevements.  And  remember  I  am  a  stranger, 
«Bd  know  neither  names  or  persons ;  and  with  such 
a  eonfidant,  it  is  like  speaking  in  the  dark.'' 

''Well,  ril  make  a  clean  breast  of  it  This  lad 
ad  I  are  foster-brothers ;  bat,  when  children,  he 
ms  sodi  a  paling  creatnre,  that  even  his  mother 
pnfnred  me  to  him.  My  uncle,  when  he  brought 
me  httc,  ai^renticed  him  to  a  druggist ;  and,  as 
he  was  always  engaged  in  lighting  fires,  sweeping 
floofs,  and  carrying  medicine,  I  cut  him.  For 
dome  time  back  I  have  been  trying  to  attract  the 
Dodoe  of  a  young  lady  above  my  own  rank,  and, 
of  coarse,  immeasurably  above  his.  I  have  met 
her  at  darity  baUs,  and  such  like,  but  never  could 
get  her  to  speak  to  me ;  whilst  this  creature,  whose 
preBomption  knows  no  bounds,  has  contrived  to 
get  her  ear  by  gathering  flowers,  or  such  non- 
Mifie;  and,  alUiough  her  parents  have  forbidden 
Bieetings  between  them,  yet  her  predilection  is 
eridently  unabated,  as  to-night  she  seemed  en- 
tnDoed  during  the  time  he  was  ranting." 

''What  is  the  lady's  nameT 

''Miss  Graham  of  Craigallan." 

"What !  the  heiress  of  the  old  castle  near  to 
where  we  were  wrecked?  Young  man,  you  aim 
at  high  game ;  but^  fill  your  glae»,  I  like  you  all 
the  better  for  your  ambition." 

"You  said  that  you  also  hated  Turner.  Will 
yoQ  explain  to  me  why  you  do  so  ?" 

"Certainly.  He  belongs  to  the  school  that  cries 
Tip  toasted  cheese  and  virtue ;  and  as  I  belong  to 
the  anti^mstic  system  of  silver  forks  and  finesse, 
I  natoially  abominate  him  and  all  his  tribe." 

"Will  you  explain  your  explanations,  if  you 
ptetae  * 

"  By  and  by.  Meanwhile,  listen.  You  hate  a 
liA  that  is  worth  kicking,  but  scarcely  worth 
hating,  as  I  interpret  the  word.  You  also  love  a 
giri  who  is  worth  having.  What  are  your  plans 
for  obtaining  her  f 

"I  have  none." 

"  A  good  engineer,  truly  I  Why,  you  are  green ! 
You  must  lay  down  a  given  plan,  if  you  are  in 
^antest,  and  work  at  it  night  and  day  until  you 
^ooomplish  it  Have  you  any  money,  or  prospect 
ofmoney?" 

''At  present  I  have  ten  pounds  a  year:  when 
my  apprenticeship  expires  I  may  get  forty  or  fifty ; 
^  that  is  all  my  prospects.  My  lather,  I  believe, 
^vas  rich  at  one  time ;  but  he  was  married  secretly, 
lost  his  money,  and  I  have  long  been  dependant 
on  my  unde." 

"Well,  if  forty  or  fifty  pounds  be  all  your  pros- 
P^  you  may  as  well  look  at  the  moon  as  at  Miss 
Giaham." 

"I  fear  it" 

"  Fear  it  I — there  is  no  doubt  about  it  I  You  must 
get  money ;  and  I  will  put  you  on  a  way  of  get^ 
ting  it" 

"  Do  thatj  and  I  shall  be  beholden  to  you  for 
life."  ^ 

"  Nay,  not  so  fast  I  shall  be  content  if  you  do 
ay  behests  during  the  few  weeks  I  am  in  Paulton." 

''Command  me." 

**Nay,  again,  be  not  precipitate.  Fill  up  your 
9ttB»ttkdletme  explain  a  little.    You  have  not 


been  very  long  in  the  world,  Mr.  Morison,  but  you 
have  already  discovered  that  it  is  against  you.  It 
is  against  most  aspirants,  because  the  high-bom 
have  nothing  to  contend  for ;  you  must,  therefore, 
contend  with  the  world,  and  beat  back  its  waves 
till  you  force  your  way  through  them.  One  thing, 
and  one  alone,  rules  the  world,  and  that  is  money. 
It  unlocks  the  bosom  of  maidens,  commands  plea- 
sure,  comfort,  and  Bervility,  creates  power,  and 
opens  up  highwa3rs  and  byeways  of  revenge.  W  ith 
it  man  is  omnipotent^  without  it  contemptible.  All 
the  world  contends  for  money.  Bobbers  take  it 
directly  by  night,  other  men  indirectly  by  day ; 
but  it  all  comes  to  the  same  thing.  The  priests 
frighten  you  about  an  unseen  world,  and  take 
your  money  all  the  time ;  the  doctor  terrifies  you 
with  diseases,  and  does  the  same ;  and  the  lawyer, 
as  you  know,  lives  by  fraud  and  chicanery.  The 
honest  fools,  like  Tiumer,  stand  still,  and  starve ; 
the  timid  cheats  go  on  slowly,  and  realise  slowly. 
I  would  have  you  to  strike  out  boldly,  and  win 
largely ;  only  before  you  can  do  so,  you  must  throw 
oflf  the  notions  yon  picked  up  when  holding  your 
mother's  apron-strings." 

"  I  do  not  understand  you." 

"  Be  patient,  and  I  will — no ;  hang  it  I  how  do  I 
know  that  I  am  safe  in  talking  to  you  ?" 

"  I  have  told  you  my  secret,  why  not  tell  me 
yours?** 

''Boh!  a  child's  story  about  calf-love!  Who 
would  care  for  hearing  it  ?* 

*  Well,  keep  your  counsel  to  yourself.'* 

"  Hey-day !  what  a  black  f&ce  you  put  onl  And 
you  are  for  going  away,  are  you  ?  Nay,  sit  still — 
1  will  have  you  to  do  so  till  I  finish  my  lecture  on 
moral  philosophy.*' 

"W^ell,  then,  go  the  whole  animal,  and  trust 
me. 

**  You  shall  see.  Fill  again.  Now,  that  is  tossed 
off  like  a  man.  But  to  resume  the  ethics.  The 
priests  make  the  laws  of  religion,  the  lawyers 
make  those  of  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  sentimental- 
ists make  laws  of  honour.  Why  should  you  or  I, 
in  respect  of  our  opinions,  be  subject  to  any  of 
their  laws  ?" 

"Because  we  might  be  hanged  or  transported 
if  we  disobeyed  them.'* 

''There  you  confound  two  things  essentially 
different  1  spoke  of  opinions,  you  refer  to  con- 
duct I  wish  to  believe  my  own  laws,  but,  in  con- 
sideration of  human  infirmity,  I  require  to  appear 
to  brieve  and  keep  human  laws ;  but  only  a{^)ear, 
for  I  wish  to  break  them  secretly.  Such  men  as 
Turner  obey  all  kinds  of  commandments ;  fanatics 
obey  religious  and  legal — ^your  uncle  legal  only.  I 
wish  to  kick  the  beam  altogether,  and  dSsobey  legal 
too ;  but  in  respect,  mark  you,  to  human  vindic- 
tiveness,  which  is  intolerant  of  liberty  in  such 
matters,  I  would  do  all  violation  sub  rosa.  Do 
you  understand  me  ?* 

**I  think  I  do.  I  say,  can  you  keep  a  secret? 
I  don't  think  I  should  tell  it  to  you,  but  the  wine 
makes  me  conununicative." 

"  There's  my  hand." 

"  Well,  I  took  three  sovereigns  out  of  my  uncle's 
drawer  yesterday." 
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''Ha, ha,  ha!  That  is  Qreek  meeting  Greek; 
bat  it  IB  nothing  to  what  I  have  done  ktely.  Swear 
by  all  that  you  hold  sacred  that  yon  divulge  not^ 
and  I  will  tell  yon  a  better  joke  than  that" 

"  ril  swear  none.  I  have  trusted  you,  and  you 
should  trust  me." 

"You  are  right  Well,  then,  when  I  sailed 
with  Copperas,  the  master  of  the  barque,  he  pre- 
tended to  start  for  the  colonies ;  and  he  filled  the 
ship  with  damaged  goods,  the  drawback  on  which 
was  greater,  by  a  large  sum,  than  the  price.  He 
insured  ship  and  cargo  above  their  value,  tossed 
the  goods  overboard,  and  ran  the  ship  ashore,  and 
then  pockets  the  difference  between  drawback  and 
price,  and  insurance  over  and  above.  Is  not  that 
doing  business  T 

"  If  Ludovicko  knew  that — *^ 

"He  never  will." 

"  The  people  here  have  talked  a  good  deal  about 
the  strangeness  of  your  being  wrecked  in  the  bay." 

''I  gammoned  them  all  over  about  the  chart 
being  wrong,  and  Coppei*as  not  well,  and  so  forth. 
Depend  upon  it,  nobody  has  any  suspicion." 

"  How  could  you  contrive  such  a  thing  ?** 

"  I  did  not  contrive  it.  Copperas  did." 

**  Then  you  will  allow  him  something  handsome 
as  hush-money  ?' 

"  No ;  he  allows  me.  The  truth  is,  I  am  not  the 
owner,  but  Copperas ;  but  as  Jhe  wants  education, 
I  consented  to  play  the  owner.  When  I  get  the 
matter  settled,  I  mean  to  do  a  small  piece  of  busi- 
ness on  my  own  account,  and  shall  probably  require 
your  assistance." 

"  You  shall  have  it ;  but  I  must  go  now,  or  my 
uncle  may  miss  me.    Good  night" 

"  Stop,  I  will  go  up  the  street  with  you.  There 
are  no  night-watchmen  in  the  town,  I  believe  T 

«  None." 

**  A  very  curious  circumstance  in  such  a  large 
place." 

The  two  friends  walked  together  till  they  came 
to  Ludovicko's  house,  and  then  parted  for  the  night 
On  trying  to  enter,  Morison  found  the  door  was 
locked.  He  tapped  at  the  kitchen-window,  in  the 
expectation  that  the  servant  would,  as  on  previous 
occasions,  admit  him  without  disturbing  his  uncle ; 
but  no  response  was  made  to  this  application,  and 
he  had  at  last  to  knock  loudly. 

Ludovicko  came  to  the  door  himself,  fully  dressed. 
"  William,  you  are  late,"  said  he.  "  I  wanted  you 
to  write  to-night" 

**  I  went  to  the  elocution,"  answered  the  nephew, 
sulkily. 

"  You  have  not  been  there  all  this  time." 

"  No ;  I  took  a  walk  afterwards  with  Rankin." 

*'  You  could  not  do  that,  for  I  find  that  he  was 
in  that  woman  Findlay*s  since  nine ;  but  ypu  were 
not  there — ^where  were  you  ?" 

« I  was  at  the 'Eagle.'" 

"  How  could  you  afford  to  go  there  ?" 

"  I  pwd  nothing — ^I  was  treated." 

"By  whom?" 

"Mr.  Wainright" 

'*  And  you  spoke  to  him  about  business  matters  ?* 

"I  did  not" 

"  You  did ;  otherwise,  how  did  you  tell  a  lie  ? 


Have  I  not  warned  you  against  carrying  things  out 
of  the  of&ce?  I  have  no  doubt  he  has  been  aaldng 
you  about  the  ships'  accounts,  and  you  have  beeu 
silly  enough  to  tell  him.  I  took  you  in  from. 
charity,  William,  and  you  have  not  turned  ont 
what  I  expected.  You  keep  late  hours,  and,  I  ieKt^ 
bad  company ;  even  now  your  face  is  swoll^i  with 
intoxication — at  the  very  door  I  felt  the  smell  of 
wine  upon  you !  For  your  mother*s  sake  I  have 
borne  ¥rith  you ;  but  patience  has  its  limits,  and 
unless  you  change  completely,  I  shall  be  obliged  to 
dismiss  you  at  the  end  of  your  apprenticeship.  I 
shall,  if  possible,  keep  you  till  then,  as,  if  yoa 
serve  your  time,  you  may  get  some  other  situatioD,, 
and  behave  better  with  a  stranger  than  with  me ; 
but  tills,  too,  is  conditional  on  your  immediate 
change  of  habit  There  is  that  kd  Turner ;  he- 
ought  to  be  a  pattern  to  you.  His  master  and  every- 
body sp^iks  well  of  him.  Mr.  Winter,  the  Bchcxi* 
master,  tells  me  that  he  is  an  excellent  Latin 
scholar,  while  you  can  hardly  master  the  com* 
monest  quotation.  But  go  to  bed,  I  am  afraid  you 
are  too  stupid  to  understand  me;  I  will  speak  to 
you  again  in  the  morning." 

Morison  staggered  up-stairs  to  bed,  sneering- 
bitterly  at  the  idea  of  his  uncle  lecturing  him  on 
propriety.  And,  logically,  he  was  right;  for,  O 
Ludovicko  I  Ludovicko !  how  could  you  presume  to 
cut  and  carve  on  the  Decalogue,  and  not  allow 
your  nejdiew  a  similar  liberty?  All  the  time  he 
has  been  with  you  he  has  seen  nothing  but  the  dry- 
bones  of  legal  morality — no  generosity,  no  honom*» 
no  highminded  disinterestedness ;  and  yet,  sowing 
such  seed,  you  expect  a  moral  harvest  I  If  young 
men  go  wrong  with  the  best  training,  how  can  they 
do  well  witii  the  worst?  The  fire  that  bums  the 
gi*een  leaves  will  assuredly  blaze  amongst  the  dr^v 
The  body  that  is  once  placed  on  an  inclined  plane 
will  not  relax  in  its  downward  course  at  the  mere 
bidding  of  him  who  first  put  it  there,  perhaps  with 
the  intention  tiiat  it  should  only  proceed  a  short 
way;  each  inch  traversed  will  gather  fresh  momen- 
tum, till,  rolling  down  with  the  speed  of  lightning,, 
it  will  plunge  into  the  dark  and  bottomless  waters 
below,  and  be  lost  for  ever. 

Wainright,  on  leaving  Morison,  went  fiirtiier  up* 
the  street,  and  traversed  the  town  in  differ^t  direc- 
tions. He  anxiously  scrutinised  different  public 
buildings;  where  back  entrances  were  open  he 
went  in ;  he  crept  along  the  shadows  of  walls,  and 
otherwise  curiously  examined  the  geography  of  the 
town.  In  dark  places  he  used  a  small  lantenir 
which,  without  giving  great  light,  -enabled  him  to 
thread  his  way  through  intricate  passages.  He  had 
just  used  his  light  on  entering  a  narrow  alley,, 
but,  hearing  a  slight  noise,  he  closed  it,  and  next 
moment  he  received  a  violent  blow  on  the  head. 
He  noiselessly  ran  out  into  tiie  street,  and  went 
home  to  the  inn  by  a  circular  route. 

CHAPTER  XVII. 

THE  LORD  OF  CRAIGALLAN  IN  HIS  PRIDE. 

The  popularity  of  Edward  alarmed  Dr.  Anthony 
Fitzgibbon ;  he  had  no  objection  to  hear  about  his 
own  renown,  but  so  much  talk  about  his  apprentice 
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ahrmed  him.  ^I  will  speak  to  him  to-night,  ray 
detr,"  said  Anthony  to  his  wife ;  **  I  will  have  uo 
more  coring  of  dogs  or  children,  or  making  of 
ipeeches." 

''It  onght  to  have  been  stopped  long  ago,  if  yon 
had  had  any  sense,'*  was  the  mild  reply  of  the  lady. 

"  I  never  do  anything  in  a  hurry,  my  love ;  but 
when  I  am  roused,  I  think  you  know  that  I  am 
Dot  easily  pat  down." 

"/  know.  Dr.  Fitzgibbon  ?  What  do  you  mean  ? 
Do  TOQ  suppose  yourself  capable  of  controlling  me  ? 
Jemima,  take  your  fingers  from  your  month  im- 
mediately.^' 

Tim  objorgation  being  addressed  to  the  pliy- 
sidan's  £ivoarite  daughter  with  great  asperity,  it 
was  evident  that  a  storm  was  rising ;  and,  pleading 
the  neceanty  of  calling  on  Mrs.  Hayes  to  see  what 
urtof  a  night  she  had  passed,  Anthony  withdrew. 
In  the  evening  Edward  was  summoned  to  a  con- 
ference  in  the  parlour. 

"Sit  down,  Edward,"  said  Anthony  with  great 
digmty;  "  I  wish  to  speak  with  you."  After  two 
or  three  preliminary  coughs,  and  several  looks  at 
his  wife,  as  if  to  attract  her  attention  from  her 
knitting  to  Ids  oration,  Anthony  commenced  his 
•ddresB.  "Edward  (hem),  I  am  rather  pained 
(hem)  at  the  noise  you  make  in  the  public  mouth 
(hem).  Yon  know  that  my  dispensary  has  always 
been  famed  for  its  accuracy,  in  respect,  not  only  to 
the  prescribing  but  to  the  making  up  of  medicines  ; 
hot  I  am  afraid  in  regard  to  the  latter  qualification 
it  mnst  lose  its  character." 

"Has any  one  been  complaining?"  asked  Edward. 

"No,  not  exactly  complaining,  Edward,  but 
speaking ;  and  as  it  is  my  duty  to  watch  premo- 
nitory symptoms,  I  think  it  right  to  tell  you  that 
I  will  permit  no  amateur  practising  nor  public 
n^tking  in  any  person  under  my  charge." 

'^Yoa  shall  be  troubled  no  more  on  mv 
veoont" 

"  Well,  I  am  glad  you  promise  amendment  so 
pooqjtly ;  but,  considering  my  position  and  yours, 
Edwiid,  you  might  have  signifi^  your  regret  in 
a  more  penitent  tone." 

"As  I  am  not  conscious  of  having  done  any 
wrong,  I  cannot  profess  regret" 

"  It  is  enough  if  your  master  think  so." 

*"  I  do  not  intend  that  you  should  contiime  my 
nttster  much  longer,  so  that  there  need  be  no  con- 
troveiay  on  that  score." 

"  Edward  V  said  Anthony. 

"Impodence  f  said  his  wife. 

*  You  forget,  young  man,"  resumed  Anthony, 
shakily  his  seals,  whidi  he  always  did  when 
agitated,  **  that  you  are  my  apprentice,  and  if  you 
*b«ond  I  shall  enforce  the  penalty." 

"  I  was  never  bound." 

"  That,  indeed,"  rejoined  the  master,  in  evident 
ttnbarrasBment ;  "but  it  was  understood.  I  am 
ifriid  I  shall  have  to  speak  to  Mr.  Grant  about 
Wm,  my  dear." 

*"  He'll  soon  bring  him  to  his  senses,"  said  the 
lady. 

**  Mr.  Grant  told  me  that  you  were  to  be  my 
'ppwntice ;  and  I  never  take  one  for  less  than  five 
yean." 


"  Then  you  have  no  claim  on  me,  for  I  have 
been  with  you  nearly  six  years." 

"  Boy,  you  have  not  been  witli  me  four  years." 

"  I  can  assure  you,  sir,  I  have  been  here  nearly 
six  years.  I  came  at  the  same  time  that  Morisoii 
went  to  Mr.  Grant's ;  he  was  bound  six  years,  and 
I  know  that  his  apprenticeship  is  within  a  few 
months  of  being  out" 

"  I  tell  you,  sir,  you  talk  nonsense." 

"  Let  me  see,"  said  the  lady,  putting  her  nail 
on  her  lip,  and  looking  mathematically ;  "  Edward 
is  right.  He  was  here  before  Tommy  was  born„ 
and  the  dear  lamb  will  be  six  at  Christmas. 
Frederick  four,  Johnny  two.  Yes — Tommy  six  ; 
there  is  no  doubt  about  it.  Don't  you  remember  ? — 
we  were  at  Mr.  Hayes's,  before  Tommy  wns  born, 
playing  whist — ^}'ou  were  for  going  away  for  fear  that 
someboidy  might  want  you.  I  asked  you  to  remain, 
and  said,  that  as  we  had  got  a  new  boy  he  would 
come  and  tell  when  you  were  asked  for.  Mrs. 
Hayes  did  not  care  about  our  remaining ;  but  I 
was  resolved,  as  she  had  kept  us  so  late,  that  she 
should  give  us  our  supper." 

**  Mrs.  Fitzgibbon,  you  are  intrusive,  and  your 
memory  is  often  ready  when  there  is  no  occasion ;" 
at  which  remark  Mrs.  Fitzgibbon  bustled  up,, 
dashed  her  knitting  on  the  table,  went  to  the  fire, 
put  her  feet  on  the  fender  and  her  back  to  her 
lord. 

"  Where  are  you  going,  Edward  ?" 

*'  To  college." 

"  And  you  intend  coming  back  here  to  practise,. 
I  warrant.  But  remember,  sir,  that  no  education 
can  give  you  my  experience ;  and  so  beware  of  in- 
viting comparison." 

"  I  have  no  intention  of  inviting  comparison,  or 
of  troubling  you  in  any  way,  as  I  have  made  up- 
my  mind  not  to  come  back  here,  at  least  for  many 
years." 

"  Well,  Edward,  if  we  are  to  part,  let  us  part  as 
friends.  I  have  never  allowed  you  much  money,, 
as  empty  pockets  are  not  bad  appendages  to  youth ; 
but  when  you  go  away,  I  shall  make  you  a  small 
present ;  it  will  help  to  pay  fees." 

"I  am  obliged  to  you,  sir,"  replied  Eklward, 
**  but  a  gentleman  in  St  David's,  a  friend  of  Mr, 
Hayes,  is  to  assist  me." 

"  What  do  you  say,  Edward  ?— did  you  say  a 
friend  of  Mr.  Hayes  T 

"Yes." 

''My  dear  sir,  why  did  you  not  mention  this 
before  ?  I  am  sure  if  I  had  known  that  any  friend 
of  Mr.  Hayes  had  been  interesting  himself  about 
you,  I  should  have  done  the  same  myself — ^would 
I  not,  my  dear?" 

But  Mrs.  Fitzgibbon  was  in  the  dumps;  her 
family  chronology  had  been  sneered  at,  and,  being 
a  woman,  the  offence  was  mortal.  Edward,  regard- 
ing the  business  as  settled,  withdrew ;  and  the  pair 
were  left  alone.  Anthony  revolved  the  commu- 
nications of  the  evening  in  his  mind,  and  paced  up 
and  down  the  room,  occasionally  looking  at  tho 
ceiling,  and  never  letting  go  his  seals. 

"  My  dear,"  said  Anthony,  after  a  long  pause. 

"What!" 

*'I  am  going  to  dine  with  the  Agricultural 
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Society  to-morrow ;  can  you  let  me  have  my  white 
waistcoat  and  stock  ?" 

'•Oh,  of  course!" 

The  ice  being  broken,  Anthony  gave  vent  to  his 
emotions.  "This  business  vexes  me,  my  dear. 
Had  I  known  that  the  lad  had  been  so  long  with 
me,  I  would  have  allowed  him  to  practiBe  among 
the  commonalty,  and  halved  the  proceeds  with  him. 
Taken  in  sufficient  quantity,  the  shillings  of  the 
poor  mount  up.  Besides,  if  he  turn  out  a  genius, 
I  shall  have  no  credit  by  him.  I  never  gave  him 
any  instruction — ^he  has  picked  it  all  up  himself. 
There  was  Hiunphrey  Davy ;  now  he  went  on  in 
that  sort  of  way,  and  turned  out  a  great  g^un, 
though  he  did  no  good  to  medicine.  \N'hat  do  you 
think,  my  dear  T 

"  I  thmk  it  is  all  stuff  and  nonsense.  The  lads 
good  enough,  but  there  is  as  good  fish  in  the  sea  as 
ever  came  out  of  it ;  and  as  to  his  being  a  genius,  he 
runs  from  the  girls ;  and  when  did  any  of  your  philo- 
sopher people  do  that?" 

"  You  are  right,  my  love,  as  you  generally  are ; 
Humphrey  was  a  beau  among  the  ladies.  I  remem- 
ber, when  I  was  at  college — " 

^  And  I  remember  when  I  rose  this  morning." 
And  seizing  a  candle,  Mrs.  Fitzgibbon  marched  off 
to  bed,  Anthony's  reminiscences  of  University  life, 
which  probably  she  had  heard  a  hundred  times 
before,  being  rudely  nipped  in  the  blossom. 

Anthony  announced  his  intention  of  going  to  the 
agricultural  dinner ;  but  we  have  something  more 
to  say  in  reference  to  that  festival.  The  society 
had  just  been  formed.  Instead  of  being  lost  in  the 
county  institution,  Paulton  parish  resolved  that  it 
fihould  have  a  rural  board  of  its  own ;  and,  after 
great  deliberation  on  the  part  of  the  provisional 
committee,  it  was  resolved  that  Mr.  John  Graham, 
as  the  principal  proprietor,  should  be  chairman, 
and  Mr.  Ludovicko  Grant,  as  the  sharpest  legal 
practitioner,  should  be  secretary;  with  the  other 
officers  we  have  nothing  to  do.  On  paper  the  thing 
looked  well,  and  the  provisional  committee  con- 
gratulated themselves  on  their  arrangement ;  but, 
alas!  the  arrangements  of  men  and  provisional 
committees  are,  like  everything  else,  subject  to 
sublunary  vicissitudes,  as  will  be  seen.  The  secre- 
taryship being  the  most  onerous  office,  they 
thought  it  best  to  secure  Ludovicko  first.  He 
pleaded  want  of  time ;  but,  on  being  assured  of  the 
fullest  co-operation  of  the  committee,  he  consented, 
mentally  resolving  to  throw  the  drudgery  on 
Bankin,  and  keep  the  credit  to  himself. 

The  committee  next  divided  into  sections  of 
three — one  party  hiring  a  hackney-coach  to  go  out 
to  Craigallan,  the  other  going  on  foot  to  the  gentle- 
man wlio  was  to  be  victimised  as  treasurer.  As 
the  avenue-gate  was  thrown  open,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Graham  were  to  be  seen  seated  at  the  window. 

"  Who  is  this,  Mrs.  Graham  ?"  said  our  old  friend 
John. 

"  Some  of  these  town  people  in  a  hired  vehicle. 
Dear  me !  it  is  that  vulgar  yellow  thing,  with  the 
broken-winded  horses  and  the  himip-backed  driver. 
I  wonder  they  don't  subscribe  amongst  themselves, 
and  get  at  least  a  decent  hackney.  I  hope  that 
none  of  our  country  friends  will  be  calling  with 


their  fine  equipages  during  the  time  that  the  friglit 
will  be  at  the  door. 

The  '*  fright*'  drove  up,  and  the  deputation  en- 
tered ;  and,  on  obtaining  an  audience  of  the  lord 
of  Craigallan,  explained  their  object 

"  Anything  that  is  for  the  good  of  the  pariBh," 
said  the  great  man, ''  shall  have  my  cordial  support. 
I  am  most  eager  to  advance  agriculture,  and  shall 
have  much  pleasure  in  becoming  president  of  the 
society.  I  quite  agree  with  you,  gentlemen,  that 
it  is  high  time  for  Paulton  to  have  an  agriciiltnral 
association  of  its  own.  Will  you  be  pleased,  gentle- 
men, to  lunch  with  us  ?" 

The  provisional  conmiittee  bowed  acquiescence, 
and  a  sumptuous  luncheon  was  laid  out  in  the 
adjoining  apartment 

"  Of  course,  gentlemen,"  said  the  president  elect, 
sipping  his  wine,  "  you  will  not  lay  too  much  busi- 
ness on  me,  as  I  prefer  living  here  most  of  my 
time  quietly,  and  cannot  go  through  bustle.*' 

''  Ab  to  that,  Mr.  Graham,"  said  the  provisional 
speaker,  ''we  have  completely  anticipated  your 
wishes ;  that  excellent  business-man,  Mr.  Ludoyi(^:o 
Grant,  is  to  be  our  secretary." 

Mr.  Graham  put  down  his  glass  c^  fine  old 
crusted  port  as  if  it  had  been  vinegar.  "  Gentle- 
men," said  he,  with  dignity,  **  this  is  not  fair ;  yoa 
ought  to  have  acquainted  me  with  the  names  of 
the  parties  who  were  to  be  my  brother  officers.  I 
beg  you  will  seek  another  chairman,  for  I  cannot 
be  associated  in  the  direction  of  any  body  with 
parties  whom  I  cannot  ask  to  the  castle  as  my 
guests.  My  brother,  you  may  recollect,  was  un- 
married. I  have  both  a  wife  and  daughter,  and 
must  be  select  in  my  society." 

Mrs.  Graham  tossed  her  head,  as  if  in  af^roval 
of  this  Roman  firmness. 

*'  But,  Mr.  Graham,"  said  the  spdiesman,  "  Mr. 
Grant  is  a  rising  man.  He  is  getting  all  the  county 
business,  and,  I  can  assure  you,  although  sharp  as 
a  professional  man,  is  getting  higher  in  public  esti- 
mation every  day." 

"  I  choose  my  company,  Mr.  Wixon — ^you  can 
choose  your  chairman." 

"  Certainly,  sir.  But  mark  our  painful  position* 
We  called  on  Mr.  Grant  on  our  way  out;  we  ofiered, 
and  he  accepted  office ;  we  are  committed  to  him. 
Do,  pray,  sir,  consider  our  position." 

"  I  did  not  create  your  position,  Mr.  Wixon." 

All  certainly  was  in  vain ;  and  so  Mr.  Wixon 
and  his  friends  had  to  leave,  on  the  understanding 
that  they  were  to  call  on  Ludovidco,  and  ^dea- 
vour  to  get  him  to  withdraw  from  the  secretary- 
ship ;  and  if  they  succeeded  in  that>  Mr.  Wixon 
was  Idmself  to  assume  the  office ;  and  then  the  way 
was  smoothed  for  Mr.  Graham  taking  the  supreme 
command.  How  the  deputation  was  to  face  Ludo- 
vicko they  could  not  for  the  world  understand; 
and  after  each  endeavouring  to  throw  the  onus  of 
explanation  on  the  other,  the  whole  three  were 
ushered  into  Ludovicko's  back  room,  without  any 
arrangement  being  made  as  to  who  would  bell  the 
cat. 

**  Well,  gentlemen,'*  said  Ludovicko. 

A  pause. 

**  What  are  your  commands,  gentlemen?" 
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''A  shame T  said  No.  1. 

*'  A  disgrace  T'  said  No.  2. 

*•  I  never  heard  the  like  of  it !"  said  No.  3. 

■  Yon  are  as  good  as  him,  Mr.  Grant" 

"Better,  I  say." 

""Bat  what  are  we  to  do?"* 

•Thifsitr 

"He  won^t  act  as  chairman,  you  see.*^ 

"Both  we  can't  get" 

**  Therefore  one  we  must  want" 

"Pitience,  gentlemen.  If  I  miderstand  you 
ui^t,  Mr.  Graham  objects  to  my  being  secretary." 

The  provisional  nodded. 

"And  will  not  act  as  chairman  unless  I  resign." 

Another  nod. 

"Well,  gentlemen,  give  yourselves  no  concern 
a^  that    I  will  resign." 

"  Yon  are  a  gentleman  in  reality,"  said  No.  1. 

'You have  saved  the  society,"  said  No.  2. 

"  We  wiU  never  forget  it,"  said  No.  3. 

"The  troth  is,  gentlemen,  before  Mr.  Graham 
got  his  windfdl  I  was  obliged  to  use  diligence 
tpiui  him.  I  acted  professionally;  but  it  is  a 
nustoone  in  our  business  that  we  are  often  sup- 
poKd  to  act  from  personal  motives.  That  is  his 
nusttke.  I  can  make  allowance  for  it,  both  as  a 
fflia  ind  a  Christian." 

**  We  are  going  to  dine  at  the  *  BJagle'  next  Thurs- 
^y;  and  we  are  so  sorry  that  we  shall  have  to 
m  your  company." 

"lam  not  mtK^  g^ven  to  public  dinners,  Mr. 
Wixon;  but  if  my  company  is  of  any  use  to  you 
I  ibtU  be  glad  to  attend,  always  provided  your 
^Jittrman  does  not  object" 

*'The  entertainment  is  to  be  public,  and  none 
aa  object" 

•Very  well  I  shall  be  there.  By  the  way,  I 
n»iy  as  well  pay  you  my  subscription  as  a  member." 

And  puttmg  the  money  into  their  hands,  Ludo- 
w)  bowed  them  out;  the  whole  three  going 
i'ly  with  the  impression,  that  if  there  ever  was  a 
fl^  and  injured  man  on  the  earth,  or  one  in 
*bwn  the  beatitudes  more  fully  centred  than  in 
another,  it  was  their  ex-secretary,  Mr.  Ludovicko 
^t.  The  story  got  wind,  and  there  was  a  great 
miction  in  Ludovicko*s  fevour.  He  was  not  ex- 
^  ^lat  might  have  been  called  a  popular  man, 
"^  it  was  thought  that  he  had  been  most  unhand- 
ily treated ;  and  it  was  agreed  on  all  hands,  that 
i/Lodovicko  did  in  some  d^ree  deserve  to  get  over 
we  fiftgen^  John  Grraham  had  not  exactly  such  dean 
bands  himself  as  to  entitle  him  to  be  the  adminis- 
^r  of  the  law.  Ludovicko,  too,  had  been  blamed 
w  bebg  revengeful ;  but  his  disinterested  conduct 
^e  the  lie  to  Uiis  aspersion ;  and  he  now,  for  the 
^  time,  stood  decidedly  high  in  pubHc  esti- 
mation. 

^  the  dumer  drew  near,  it  was  thought  that  it 
JJJjW  be  mjured  by  Mr.  Graham  being  chairman ; 
"tt  as  many  people  are  fond  of  public  dinners,  and 
**  It  was  known  that  Ludovicko  was  to  be  present, 
^°**ro«8  guests  were  present  from  mere  curiosity. 

A  ^  ^y  ^^^  *  "^^  ^*  ^*®  remarked  that, 
**  we  company  assembled  in  the  ante-Toom,  the 
^^^  ^  Mr.  Graham  were  few  and  cold,  while 
"wie  to  Ludovidco  were  numerous  and  enthusi- 


astic.    On  sitting  down,  Ludovicko  was  placed  on 
the  right  of  the  croupier,  fair  in  the  face  of  the 
chairman;  and  then  the  business  of  the  evening 
commenced.    On  the  removal  of  the  cloth,  John 
gave  the  usual  loyal  toasts,  then  prosperity  to  the 
society ;  but  all  his  exhibitions  were  received  with 
freezing  coldness.    In  due  time  the  croupier  pro- 
posed the  chairman ;  no  one  appeared  willing  to 
rise  to  the  toast;  but  Ludovicko  stood  up,  and 
then  all  followed  his  example.    Subsequently,  Mr. 
Grant  and  the  legal  profession  was  proposed,  which 
was    received   with  much  cheering;    and    then 
Ludovicko  spoke  in  reply,  and  was  listened  to 
amidst  great  applause.    In  short,  John  was  well 
punished.     But  one  thing  annoyed  him  and  ano- 
ther rogue  in  the  company  beyond  measure ;  and 
this  was  the  looks  of  Ludovicko.    We  have  more 
than  once  referred  to  the  peculiar  expression  of 
this  singular  man.    When  fixed  on  any  person  for 
a  length  of  time,  the  eye,  first  careless,  gradually 
assumed  a  look  of  intense  meaning,  the  pupU 
dilated,  and  then  came  the  basilisk  effect,  Uie 
victim  becoming  the  subject  of  a  mysterious  terror, 
as  if  the  owner  of  that  evil  eye  were  suddenly  to 
burst  upon  him,  and  inflict  a  deadly  injury.   John 
Graham  quailed  like  a  child  whenever  he  felt  that 
eye  upon  him,  a  thrill  went  through  his  bones ;  and 
a  cold  moisture  came  out  upon  his  forehead,  as  if 
the  dews  of  night  were  settling  down  upon  him. 
John  exaggerated  its  influence;   for  conscience, 
which  makes  cowards  of  all  evil-doers,  told  him 
that  he  had  wantonly  insulted  Ludovicko.     He 
saw,  too,  that  all  the  company  was  against  him, 
and  he  had  a  mysterious  premonition  that  Ludo- 
vicko intended  him  some  evil ;  but  still  the  eye 
was  in  itself  potent  to  terrify  and  alarm.    The 
other  member  of  the  company  on  whom  Ludovicko 
bent  his  looks  was  Wainright    He  had  his  sus- 
picions of  that  gentleman  from  the  first,  for  Wain- 
right  had  tried    to    overreach  him  in   settling 
accounts.    He  had  been  struck  by  the  pilot*s  ac- 
count of  the  shipwreck,  the  inconsistent  statements 
of  Copperas  the  captain,  and,  above  all,  by  the 
treating  of  his  nephew.    Ludovicko  watched  for 
indications ;  and  as  the  glistening  eye  ever  aAd 
anon  settled  on  Wainright,  the  latter  thought  to 
himself  that  it  would  not  be  well  to  allow  himself 
to  be  terrified  by  it,  as  that  was  an  eye  which,  if 
allowed,  would  search  his  soul  to  the  inmost  core ; 
and  dragging  its  evil  designs  from  their  slimy 
recesses,  rev€»l  them  to  the  light  of  day.    Had  the 
honest  farmers  and  burghers,  as  they  quaffed  and 
laughed,  kno^^m  that  three  such  rogues  were  amongst 
them,  they  would  have  fled  the  place  as  scared 
men ;  but,  in  mercy,  the  intents  of  dark  minds  are 
shrouded  up  from  all  except  Him  who  is  invisible, 
and  whom  therefore  ignorantly  they  do  not  dread. 
Graham  was  the  cowwxily,  Wainright  the  accom- 
plished, Grant  the  crafty  villain ;  but  there  they 
sat  among  simple-hearted  and  virtuous  people, 
without  let  or  hindrance;   and  for  this  obvious 
reason,  that  the  tares  and  the  wheat  are  allowed  to 
g^ow  together  for  a  time. 

Ludovicko  rose  at  an  early  hour,  and  many  re- 
spectable parties  rose  with  him.  The  chairman 
sat  still,  thinking  it  would  be  infra  dig.  for  him  to 
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take  his  cue  from  Ludovicko.  He  had  better, 
however,  have  gone  away,  for  his  dignity  suffered 
sorely  by  his  remaining.  When  so  many  guests 
had  retired,  the  residuary  company  got  restive, 
and  several  parties  not  belonging  to  the  original 
assemblage  were  allowed  to  come  in,  by  favour  of 
the  waiters.  Probably  among  these  were  Morison, 
Kaukin,  and  Skipton ;  the  latter  being  unusually 
disposed  for  frolic.  As  the  night  advanced,  and 
the  re  veil  era  became  noisy  and  combative,  John 
gradually  lost  all  power  of  control.  He  was  about 
to  iutiraate  his  withdrawal,  when,  being  rudely 
jostled  behind  by  some  departing  bacchanalian,  he 
looked  round,  and  received  a  fig  which  Skipton 
had  aimed  at  a  sleeping  guest 

Turning  angrily  round  to  discover  where  the 
missile  came  from,  a  nut  intentionally  thrown  fi'om 
the  thumb-battery  of  Rankin  struck  him  on  the 
cheek.  John  could  stand  this  no  longer ;  he  made 
his  bow,  and  walked  off  unmissed  in  the  general 
confusion.  The  conspirators  followed  him,  and  as 
he  entered  his  carriage  a  huge  orange  struck  his 
hat  Rankin  and  Skipton  mounted  behind  the 
vehicle,  Skipton  promising  to  introduce  them  to 
the  maidens  of  the  citadel  by  a  loop-hole  unknown 
to  the  old  housekeeper.  Morison  was  about  to 
join  them ;  but,  receiving  a  tap  from  Wainright, 
he  remained  behind. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

RE-UNION. 

Exactly  at  the  beginning  of  the  winter  quarter 
Miss  Sarah  Graham  entered  the  finishing  boarding 
establishment  at  Taliss  Bank,  near  St  David's, 
conducted  by  Miss  Priscilla  Starch,  assisted  by  a 
numerous  staff  of  professors,  lecturers,  and  gover- 
nesses. It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  she  there 
attracted  the  same  attention  that  she  had  done  in 
Paulton ;  for,  as  her  mother  truly  predicted,  there 
were  so  many  young  ladies  there,  and  of  such 
varied  attractions,  that  unless  the  properties  of  any 
one  of  them  were  decidedly  culminating  they  had 
no  chance  of  being  particularly  distinguished. 
Many  of  Miss  Starch's  "young  friends"  were 
richer  than  Sarah,  many  of  tfiem  more  cunning  in 
fashionable  accomplishments,  and  really,  if  the 
truth  must  be  told,  some  of  them  had  more  strik- 
ing figures  and  prettier  faces.  Edward  Turner 
could  not  have  been  brought  to  believe  this  fact ; 
but  we  are  not,  as  faithful  historians,  bound  to 
adhere  to  the  diction  of  love-sick  yeung  gentle- 
men. All  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  his  situation 
are  prone  to  exaggeration,  and,  to  the  end  of  time, 
will  insist  on  seeing,  and  on  others  seeing, qualities 
in  their  beaux  and  belles  which  exist  only  in  their 
own  heated  imaginations.  Strange  is  the  affection 
between  the  sexes.  If  a  girl  is  a  romp,  her  lover 
thinks  it  is  a  bewitching  eccentricity ;  if  a  young 
man  is  dissipated,  it  is  only  an  exuberance  of  spirit 
in  the  eye  of  his  mistress.  If  a  ladv's  nose  inclines 
to  the  pug,  it  gives  tone  to  the  coimtenance ;  if  a 
gentleman  has  a  squint,  he  is  set  down  as  intel- 
lectual. Happy  principle,  that  in  a  world  imde- 
iiiably  endowed  with  a  reasonable  share  of  thorns 


and  thistles  a  disposition  should  exist  to  convert 
blemishes  into  graces.  Edward,  and  indeed  nobody, 
required  much  of  the  ideal  in  order  to  regard  Sarah 
as  a  beautiful  girl.  Still  in  her  teens,  her  long 
flaxen  hair  fell  in  massive  ringlets  over  a  brow  of 
uncommon  openness;  the  mouth,  the  exponent  of 
the  feelings,  was  indicative  of  the  purest  benevo- 
lence ;  the  bi*ight  blue  eye  beamed  intelligence,  and 
the  wWc  face  was  that  of  a  sensible,  pure-minded, 
loveable  young  woman.  More  cannot  be  said.  In 
conduct  she  gave  Miss  Starch  no  trouble ;  and  that 
lady  was  at  a  loss  to  luiderstand  the  kind  of  domes- 
tic insubordination  of  which  she  was  accused  by 
Mrs.  Graham.  With  the  other  young  ladies  she 
was  a  general  favourite,  unobtrusiveness  and  good 
temper  being  qualities  which  gain  friends  as  well 
within  as  without  the  walls  of  a  boarding-school. 
The  young  lady  with  whom  Sarah  most  associated 
was  Amelia  Paterson,  who,  in  age  and  tastes,  with 
the  addition  of  more  liveliness,  bore  considerable 
resemblance  to  herself,  Amelia  belonged  to  the 
city,  her  father  being  one  of  the  professors  in  the 
University,  and,  in  consequence,  she  only  attended 
the  classes  throughout  the  day.  It  was  arranged 
between  the  two  young  ladies  that  Sarah,  with  the 
permission  of  Miss  Starch,  should  visit  the  Pater- 
sons  during  the  Christmas  holidays.  Of  conrse, 
in  addition  to  small  entertainments,  there  was  to 
be  one  grand  evening  party,  in  order,  as  Mrs. 
Paterson  affectionately  said,  that  the  young  people 
might  have  a  dance.  Sarah  assisted  at  the  noaking 
up  of  the  invitation-cards,  and  great  was  the  con- 
sumption of  coloured  note-paper,  coloured  enve- 
lopes, and  coloured  wax  on  the  blessed  occasion,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  burning  of  tapers  during  the 
blessed  day. 

*'  I  wonder,  mamma,  how  it  is,"  said  Miss  Pater- 
son, '*  that  papa  so  seldom  asks  any  of  his  students 
to  our  parties.  There's  Dr.  Triangle,  now ;  when- 
ever he  has  a  rout  he  has  a  lot  of  nice  students — 
some  of  them  even  taking  the  shine  out  of  the 
officers;  and  then  they  call  there,  and  arm  the 
Triangles  to  church  and  market  Now,  here  we 
are  dull  all  the  year  round." 

"  Papa  is  too  tight-laced  upon  tliat  point  But 
here  he  comes  to  answer  for  himself.  Papa, 
Amelia  wants  you  to  ask  some  of  your  students 
for  Thursday  evening." 

"  Nonsense,  mamma,"  replied  the  learned  pro- 
fessor. 

"She  says  that  Dr.  Triangle's  people  always 
have  them." 

**I  do  not  know  what  may  take  place  at  Dr. 
Triangle's ;  but  I  know  that  when  I  was  a  student 
many  of  us  were  asked  to  Dr.  Hjrpothenuse's,  and 
I  know  what  the  opinion  of  the  class  was  concern- 
ing them." 

"  What  was  it,  papa?— do  tell  us,"  said  tlie  curious 
Amelia. 

"  Do  you  insist  on  knowing,  Amelia  ?* 

« I  do." 

"  Well,  then,  the  on  dit  was,  that  the  rich  stu- 
dents only  were  asked,  and  they  were  so  honoured 
in  order  that  they  might  liave  an  opportunity  of 
making  up  to  the  misses." 

*'  For  sliamc,  papa !    And  before  Miss  Graham, 
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too!    I  really  am  surprised  at  you/'   said  the 
mother. 

•Troth  is  truth,"  rejoined  the  undaunted  pundit. 
"  Bat,  by  the  way,  I  have  one  student,  a  very  clever 
fellow,  that  1  mean  to  pay  some  attention  to  during 
tbe  session,  and  I  shall  ask  him." 

•^  You  may  spare  yourself  the  trouble,  after  the 
expUnition  you  have  given,"  said  the  dame  tartly. 

**  Don't  be  alarmed,  mamma ;  I  mean  to  ask  him 
entirely  on  my  own  account  He  is  such  a  liard 
student,  that  I  question  if  he  will  come ;  or,  if  he 
Ethoold,  depend  on  it  he  will  not  elope  either  with 
Mffis  Graham  or  Amelia.  Our  hard  students  are 
never  gallants." 

**  Oh,  mamma !  let  him  come  by  all  means,"  said 
Amdia.  ^  Papa's  favourites  are  all  such  oddities ; 
depend  on  it,  we  shall  have  as  much  fun  as  we 
hid  last  year  with  the  astronomical  schoolmaster 
irho  asked  you  about  Jupiter's  moons." 
^  The  introduction  of  tea  put  an  end  to  the  con- 
versation ;  and  after  the  sun  had  risen  and  set  the 
reqiiisite  number  of  times,  the  great  Thursday 
came  round.  The  young  Patersons  commenced 
dressing  and  preparations  at  an  early  hour ;  and, 
as  there  was  much  to  do,  Sarah  lent  her  aid  with 
great  alacrity,  and  caught  the  glow  of  the  general 
hilarity  that  prevailed.  At  length,  sharp  by  seven, 
everything  was  ready ;  and  then  what  a  ringing 
of  bells,  opening  and  shuttmg  of  dooi*s  began  I 
Amumnoements  of  professors,  doctors,  captains, 
and  misters  without  end.  In  the  very  heat  of  the 
bostic,  the  servant,  in  what  seemed  to  Sarah  a  voice 
of  very  thunder,  called  out, "  Mr.  Edward  Turner !" 

Sawh  gasped  for  breath,  and  curiously,  yet 
trembling  witii  agitation,  looked  towards  the  door ; 
aid,  sore  enough,  in  came  Edward  in  propria 
parwna,  but  how  changed !  No  more  the  timid 
lad,  but'  the  self-composed  youth,  with  the  stamp 
and  air  of  manhood,  as  ^  ell  as  the  look  and  bearing 
of  a  gentleman.  Q^ick  in  his  perceptions,  Edward 
had  not  been  at  college  many  days  till  he  discovered 
that  his  rustic  air  attracted  attention,  not  only 
&nu>ng8t  the  students,  but  amongst  the  people  fre- 
quenting Mr.  Hodges's  house,  to  which  he  was 
often  invited ;  and  he  had  the  ^ood  sense  to  dis- 
cover that  in  his  new  position  polish  was  necessary 
to  success  as  well  as  solid  acquirement  He  there- 
fore applied  some  of  the  funds  furnished  by 
Hodges  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  lessons  in 
dandng,  fencing,  gymnastics ;  and  the  result  in  the 
case  of  one  naturally  of  graceful  habits  told  rapidly 
on  lus  appearance. 

The  professor  accosted  and  took  him  up  to  his 
toUydrcle  in  order  to  be  introduced.  When 
he  saw  Sarah,  the  floor  appeared  hollow  beneath 
hid  feet,  and  there  was  every  prospect  of  a  scene ; 
for  Sarah,  in  her  turn,  felt  as  if  she  was  about 
to  swooiL  But  there  was  a  good  deal  of  talking 
ttid  noise  in  the  room,  other  guests  had  to  be 
introdnoed  to  the  family,  and  so,  having  received 
the  hand  of  Mrs.  Paterson,  Edward  bowed  ceremo- 
wwaly  to  Amelia  and  Sarah  and  passed  on. 
A  multitude  of  emotions  passed  through  the 

Tnind  of  Edward  on  finding  himself  under  the 

^e  roof  with  &irah,  and  for  the  first  time  meet- 

^  her  on  terms  nearly  ap[»*oaching  to  equality. 


How  to  act  in  the  circumstances  he  could  not  for 
the  world  determine.  "I  might  address  her," 
thought  he,  *'but  it  would  be  taking  an  un- 
generous advantage  of  an  accidental  interview; 
and  might  it  not  also  be  abusing  the  professor's 
hospitality  by  converting  it  into  an  occasion  for 
intruding  on  the  privacy  of  a  young  lady  who  has 
already  experienced  the  displeasure  of  her  relations 
on  my  account  ?  No ;  I  do  not  know  who  may  be 
here,  and  if  I  were  to  accost  her  it  might  bring 
her  into  further  trouble,  or  she  might  think  me 
presumptuous,  and  I  would  fall  in  her  estimation 
for  ever.  I  wish  I  had  never  come  here  at  all,  or 
that  I  could  decently  get  out  again." 

Edward's  diplomacy  for  the  evening  consisted 
in  trying  to  get  glimpses  of  Sarah  without  being 
seen.  But,  unfortunately,  Sarah  was  trying  the 
same  game  with  him;  and  as  a  candle  cannot 
bum  at  both  ends,  so,  both  trying  to  see  without 
being  seen,  the  consequence  was  that  both  were 
very  much  disappointed;  or,  if  they  did  occa- 
sionally get  a  sight  of  each  other,  the  moment 
they  did  so  their  eyes  met,  and  both  being 
frightened  at  this  phenomenon,  the  pastime  of 
hide-and-seek  became  most  wearisome. 

"  He  does  not  care  for  me  now  I"  thought 
Sarah.  "  He  has  met  with  other  girls  cleverer  than 
I  am,  and  they  have  put  me  out  of  his  head.  He 
will  be  spoilt  by  these  young  ladies  in  the  comer, 
they  are  all  making  so  much  of  him.  I  know  he 
does  not  care  for  money,  and  I  fancy  he  wishes 
that  I  should  see  what  talent  can  accomplish  with- 
out wealth.  Perhaps  he  has  never  forgiven  me 
for  trying  to  offer  him  money!  Alas!  he  little 
knows  how  glad  I  would  have  been  one  day  if 
anybody  had  given  me  the  sum  I  intended  for 
him  I  Oh,  I  know  it ;  he  takes  me  to  be  like  the 
Paulton  girls,  all  show  and  nothing  else !  He  is 
esteemed  here  wherever  he  goes,  and  means  to 
tell  me  that  he  is  now  receiving  his  true  deserts. 
He  is  away  to  another  circle.  Oh,  gracious,  he 
is  coming  this  way !  O  Amelia — (this  aloud)— 
this  end  is  getting  hot — please  come  along.  Poor 
fellow — (this  aside) — he  has  stopped  short  when 
he  saw  me  going !  Well,  now,  it  was  stupid  in 
me  to  go  off ;  perhaps  he  intended  speaking.  Now 
he  is  off  altogether.  If  he  comes  this  way  again 
I  will  stop,  although  I  should  die  on  the  spot !" 

"  Bless  me,  papa,"  said  Amelia,  "  what  has  be- 
come of  your  awkward  student?" 

"  I  introduced  you  to  him  half-an-hour  ago." 

"  I  never  saw  him.    Did  you,  Sarah,  dear?" 

"  I  saw  no  awkward  student  I"  replied  Sarah, 
with  a  visible  pout  on  her  cherry  mouth. 

"  Where  is  he,  papa?" 

"  Laughing  there  with  the  three  Miss  Tri- 
angles." 

"  What  I  that  handsome  fellow  wiih  the  fine 
brown  hair  and  spectacles?  Sarah,  in  your  ear, 
my  love.  I  have  been  admiring  that  youth  the 
whole  night !  Papa,  do  you  think  you  have  been 
paying  him  suflBcient  attention,  considering  that 
he  is  the  only  one  of  your  students  here,  and  can 
know  few  people  T 

**  Upon  my  word,  Amelia,  I  daresay  you  are 
right,  although  I  find  that  my  diligent  friend, 
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notwithstanding  his  midnight  oil,  contrives  to 
make  himself  pretty  much  at  home.  Btay  here, 
and  I  will  fetch  him.  I  see  the  Triangles  are  off 
to  the  officers.*' 

^  My  trial  T'  thought  Sarah ;  and  she  trembled 
from  head  to  foot 

^'  Dear  me,  Sarah,"  said  the  nnconscioos  Amelia, 
**  what  a  curious  subject  you  are  I  The  other  mi- 
nute you  were  complaining  of  heat,  and  now 
your  teeth  are  chattering  as  if  you  were  in 
Siberia  r 

**  I  don't  feel  well.    Let  us  go,  Amelia." 

''  Nothing  of  the  sort  Papa  is  bringing  that 
nice  fellow  here,  and  I  mean  to  have  a  talk  with 
himr 

Up  came  the  professor  and  Edward,  the  lovers 
feeling  that  the  cannon's  mouth  would  have  been 
felicity  compared  with  this  meeting. 

"  We  have  a  majority  of  ladies.  Turner,  by 
some  mishap ;  and  some  of  our  friends  here,'*  said 
the  professor,  "  complain  that  there  has  not  been 
enough  of  dancing." 

Edward  took  the  hint,  and,  with  much  defer- 
ence, asked  if  he  might  be  honoured  to  have  Miss 
Paterson  as  a  partner  for  the  next  quadrille. 

Sarah  turned  warm  at  this  announcement ;  ano- 
ther gentleman  asked  her  hand  for  a  second 
quadrille  in  a  different  part  of  the  room,  and  so 
she  could  not  even  dance  in  the  same  set 

The  quadrille  over,  Amelia  hung  on  Edward's 
arm  for  some  time,  and  the  two  conversed  long 
and  earnestly.  On  quitting  him,  Amelia  hastened 
to  Sarah,  and  twitted  her  on  looking  cross.  Sarah 
denied,  and  said  something  about  having  had  a 
dull  partner.  "  That  was  not  my  misfortune  I" 
said  Amelia.  "  Turner  is  a  jewel  of  a  man,  and 
so  free  from  conceit  and  forwardness  like  young 
men  of  his  age.  Do  you  know,  Sarah,  I  have  a 
good  mind  to  set  my  cap  for  this  person  I  I  am 
told  he  is  poor,  but  old  Hodges  has  taken  a  fancy 
for  him.  Besiden,  papa  says  he  is  so  clever  and 
well-behaved,  that  he  is  sure  to  get  on  even  with- 
out help.  But,  dear  me,  girl,  how  funiiy  you  are 
looking  to-night,  to  be  sure !  Has  anything  yexed 
you?" 

"  Nothing ;  but,  altogether.  I  don't  feel  quite 
well" 

During  the  college  session,  Edward  i^in  met 
Sarah  at  a  party,  and  in  circumstances  more  favour- 
able than  at  the  rout  of  the  professor's  lady.  An 
early  friend  of  Miss  Starch  came  to  live  with  Miss 
Hodges,  the  sister  and  housekeeper  of  Edward's 
patron.  Miss  Starch  was  invited  to  meet  her  at 
dinner,  and  was  requested  to  bring  some  of  her 
young  ladies  with  her ;  and  as  Sarah  had  no  ac- 
quaintances in  the  town  except  the  Patersons,  she 
and  another  young  lady  were  selected  as  com- 
panions for  the  occasion.  Edward  was  also  in- 
vited, and,  the  party  being  small,  ample  oppor- 
tunity was  afforded  for  conversation  and  contact ; 
but  again  Edward  avoided  all  intercourse  with 
Sarah,  except  what  common  politeness  rendered 
necessary.  In  the  course  of  talking.  Miss  Starch 
happened  to  allude  to  Miss  Qrahiun  as  coming 
from  Paulton. 

"Oh,  then  she  will  be  a  townswoman  of  our 


friend  Edward.    I  say,  Turner,  have  yon   met 
Miss  Qraham  before  ?" 

"  Yes,"  reified  Edward,  with  considerable  con- 
fusion and  hesitation. 

^  You  don't  seem  as  if  you  knew  each  other/' 

"No,  I  had  not  the  honour  of  meetings  Miss 
Graham,  in  Pault<»i,  on  terms  of  intimacy." 

**  No ;  and  you  do  not  appear  inclined  to  do  so 
yet  I  beg  your  pardon,  Miss  Qraham,  bat  yon 
are  not  looking  well,  if  I  can  apply  such  a  phrase 
to  a  young  lady  of  your  appearance.  Sdward, 
help  Miss  Graham  to  some  wine." 

"Pray  don't  trouble  yourself,  sir,"  said  Mns 
Starch.  "  Miss  Graham,  come  with  me  to  the  next 
room ;  periuqps.  Miss  Hodges,  you  will  show  us 
the  way." 

"  Certainly,"  replied  Miss  Hodges ;  and  Eldward, 
shaking  visibly,  opened  the  door  for  them. 

On  being  revived  wiUi  a  glass  of  water.  Miss 
Starch  commenced  a  catechetical  examination  with 
great  solemnity. 

"  Miss  Graham,  was  that  young  man  ever  in  a 
druggist's  shop  in  Paulton  ?" 

"  He  was,  ma'am." 

"  Why  did  you  uot  tell  me.  Miss  Graham  ?  It 
was  very  cruel  of  you  to  put  me  in  a  false  position 
professionally." 

"  I  do  not  understand  you,  ma'am." 

**  Your  mother,  Mrs.  Graham,  wrote  me,  that  in 
sending  you  here,  one  of  the  objects  she  had  in 
view  was  to  keep  you  out  of  the  way  of  that  young 
man." 

'*  But  I  did  not  know  that,  Miss  Starch  f 

**  You  might,  however,  have  conjectured.  Oh, 
goodness  me  1  that  I,  who  have  been  so  suoceasful 
m  guiding  the  studies  of  the  young,  and  who  have 
got  a  name  for  the  propriety  and  d^neanonr  of  my 
pupils  even  in  the  coloniesy  that  I  should  have 
been  entrapped  into  allowing  clandestine  corres- 
pondence under  my  very  eyes  l" 

**  Miss  Starch,"  replied  Sandi,  with  great  firm- 
ness, "  you  do  me  injustice,  and  give  yourself  un- 
necessary alarm.  I  have  seen  the  young  man 
only  once,  and  then  at  Amelia  Paterson's,  and  both 
by  mere  accident ;  and  he  has  not  spoken  a  word 
to  me  that  you  and  the  whole  world  might  not 
have  heard." 

"  But  he  may  have  written  ?' 

"  He  has  not  written  I  Indeed,  I  do  not  think 
that  he  cares  a  straw  for  me,  and  always  takes  caro 
to  avoid  me." 

"  A  mere  wile  to  make  you  jealous.  Oh,  my 
dear,  you  do  not  know  the  men.  But,  however 
that  may  be,  I  am  answerable  to  your  mother,  Sarah ; 
do  you  therefore  give  me  your  word  of  honour 
that  you  will  not  see,  or  write  to,  this  young  man 
secretly  r 

« I  do." 

"  Well,  then,  that  is  settled ;  I  know  I  can  trust 
you.  Now,  Miss  Hodges,  you  must  dine  with  us 
to-morrow ;  I  thought  so  much  of  that  young  man 
that  I  asked  him  too ;  but,  c^  course,  he  must  not 
come.  Will  you  or  your  broths  kindly  put  him 
off  with  some  excuse  or  other?" 

**  My  brother  thinks  so  much  of  him,  that  if  you 
ask  him  to  do  anything  so  unkind,  he  will  take  it 
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foy  mudi  amifls,  and  perhaps  Bot  dine  with  you 
kmself.*' 

*Wel]y  yoQy  MiflB  Hodges,  can  do  it.  I  am  a 
profcMional  person,  yon  know." 

''I  am  a  pT(^e8Bional  person,  too,  for  I  keep  my 
brother's  h<Kise,  and  I  would  not  offend  him  by 
meddHng  with  Edward.  Besides,  I  respect  him 
Bjnlf ;  had  I  been  yonng,  he  is  jnst  the  sort  of 
penon  I  wonld  have  taken  for  a  husband." 

"  £zense  me.  Miss  Hodges,  that  is  not  language 
fit  to  be  used  before  one  of  my  pupils  as  yet  un- 
mitiited  in  the  ways  of  the  world." 

''Fiddlestick !"  said  the  more-plain-than-pleasant 
HiBB  Hodges.  ^  I  have  always  said  to  you,  that 
m  treat  your  pupils  too  much  like  children.  The 
knie  kens  as  much  about  these  things  as  ever 
Ae  win ;  and  whatever  her  mother  may  think,  or 
whatever  Edward  may  have  been  in  a  gabbing  place 
like  Paalton,  she  might  be  very  proud  to  get  him. 
But  the  bell  has  rung  twice  for  hot  water,  and 
nobody  answering  it"  And  so  off  went  Mies 
Hodges. 

**  For  my  sake.  Miss  Qraham,  pay  no  attention 
toMisB  Hodges;  she  means  well,  but  you  see  she 
biB  foolish  notions,  and  a  very  absurd  way  of 
ezpresnng  them.     I  wish  we  were  out  of  this 


On  leaving  the  room  and  crossing  the  lobby, 
tbey  met  Exiward.  *'  A  word  with  you,  sir,  if  you 
please.  Miss  Graham,  pass  on,"  said  Miss  Starch. 
**\Vill  you,  sir,  without  asking  any  questions,  con- 
sider the  invitation  I  gave  you  for  to-morrow  re- 
eanedr 

'^ Madam,"  answered  Edward,  ''I  have  so  high 
a&  opinion  of  your  views  of  propriety,  that  I  shall 


regard  it  as  a  privilege  to  be  allowed  to  accede  to 
them." 

"Thank  you,  sir,  I  may  afterwards  have  an 
opportunity  of  acknowledging  your  politeness." 

"  Your  present  good  opinion  is  of  itself  a  suffi- 
cient reward ; "  and  Edward  bowed  himself  to 
the  ground. 

"  Miss  Hodges  is  not  far  wrong,"  thought  Miss 
Starch ;  "  he  is  a  gentleman  in  mind  and  manners, 
sure  enough.  As  to  birth — ^hem — ^I  must  not  forget 
what  I  was  myself.** 

Once  more  Edward  saw  Sarah  alone,  and  on  the 
street  leading  out  to  Taliss  Bank. 

"  Should  I  speak  ?  "  thought  he. 

"  Will  he  speak  y*  thought  she. 

Alas !  alas !  infirmity  of  purpose,  arising  from 
very  depth  of  attachment,  again  did  its  work,  and, 
blushing  scarlet,  he  simply  touched  his  hat  Sarati , 
paling  as  usual  when  the  critical  time  came,  red- 
dened when  she  saw  him  pass. 

"  I  shall  presently  go  mad  with  love  or  hate ! 
Would  that  I  knew  his  thoughts !  If  he  despised 
me,  I  might  contrive  to  despise  him  too.  No ;  I 
could  not  do  that  I  could  never  school  my  heart 
to  despise  him  who  is  its  idol.  But  why  does  he 
not  speak  ?  He  may  have  heard  of  my  pledge  to 
Miss  Starch ;  but  I  am  just  about  going  away,  and 
one  word  now  would  have  been  no  sin.  If  he 
were  less  proud,  I  think  he  would  love  me,  or  had 
I  been  poor,  like  Amelia  Paterson,  I  think  he 
would  do  it  I  cannot  live  this  way;  I  must 
know  the  worst  at  once.  I  might  make  Amelia 
my  confidant  No,  that  would  not  do— she  loves 
him  too." 

And  Sarah  never  told  her  love. 


THE     PEARL-DIVERS. 


A  TALE   OF  MEXICO. 


At  the  commencement  of  the  last  year's  fishery, 
there  was  a  man  whom,  go  wherever  I  would,  I 
was  always  certain  to  meet  Like  myself,  he  was 
»  divw,  and  like  myself  moreover,  he  pretended  to 
bsve  no  surname,  but  went  simply  by  the  name  of 
Bdad.  At  the  deansing-trotigh,  beneath  the 
cnr&oe  of  the  sea,  no  matter  where  it  was,  we 
were  always  thrown  together,  so  that  we  quickly 
l>e<!aiDe  intimate;  and  his  remarkable  skill  as  a 
diver  had  inspired  me  with  considerable  esteem 
for  bmL  Alike  courageous  as  skilful,  he  snapped 
lu8  fingers  at  the  shaiks,  declaring  his  power  to 
isdaudate  them  by  a  particular  expression  of  the 
eye.  In  fine,  he  was  a  fearless  diver,  an  indus^ous 
voikiiian,and,  above  all,  a  most  jovial  comrade. 

Matters  went  smoothly  enough  between  us,  till 
<he  day  when  a  girl  and  her  mother  took  up  their 
^>odeatthei8kndEBpirituSante.^  Some  business 
^  I  had  to  transact  with  the  dealers  in  this 
Uand  afforded  me  an  ojqyortunity  of  seeing  her. 
I  feO  desperately  in  love ;  and  as  I  enjoyed  a  certain 
"BMont  of  T^mtation,  neither  she  nor  her  mother 

*  Iiitnd  in  tbeOalf  of  California,  iamons  for  the  quantity  of 
vpteMi  aad  the  qoa^  of  the  pcarla. 


looked  with  an  unfavourable  eye  on  my  suit  or  my 
presents.  When  the  day's  work  was  over,  and 
everybody  supposed  me  asleep  in  my  hut,  I  swam 
across  to  the  island,  whence  I  returned  about  an 
hour  after  midnight  without  my  absence  being  at 
all  surmised. 

Some  days  had  elapsed  since  my  first  nocturnal 
visit  to  Espiritu  Sante,  when,  as  I  was  one  morning 
going  to  the  fishery  just  before  daybreak,  I  met 
one  of  those  old  crones  who  pretend  to  be  able  to 
charm  the  sharks  by  their  spells.  She  was  seated 
near  my  hut,  and  appeared  to  be  watching  my 
arrival.  As  she  perceived  me,  she  exclaimed, 
"  How  fares  it  with  my  son,  Jos^  Juan  ?" 

"  Good  morning,  mother !"  I  replied,  and  was 
passing  on,  when  she  approached  me,  and  said, 
"  Listen  to  me,  Jos^  Juan ;  I  have  to  speak  to  you 
of  that  which  nearly  concerns  you." 

"  Nearly  concerns  me  T*  I  repeated,  in  great 
surprise. 

"  Yes.  Do  you  deny  that  your  heart  is  in  the 
island  of  Espiritu  Sante,  or  that  you  cross  the 
strait  every  night  to  see  and  converse  with  her  on 
whom  you  have  bestowed  your  love  7' 
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"  How  know  you  that  ?' 

"  No  matter ;  I  know  it  well.  Joe^  Juan,  for 
you  this  voyage  is  fraught  with  a  twofold  peril. 
The  foes  whom  my  channs  can  hold  harmless 
during  the  day  only  lie  in  wait  for  you  each  night 
Ijeneath  the  waves ;  on  the  shore,  foes  more  dan- 
gerous still,  and  over  whom  my  ai'ts  are  powerless, 
dog  your  steps.  I  come  to  offer  you  my  aid  to 
combat  these  double  dangers." 

My  only  ans\\*er  was  by  a  loud  laugh  of  con- 
tempt. The  old  Indian's  eyes  sparkled  with 
fiendish  fury  as  she  exclaimed,  "  And  because  you 
are  without  faith,  you  deem  me  without  power  ? 
Be  it  so;  there  are  those  who  believe  in  the 
influence  you  but  scoff  at." 

As  she  spoke,  she  drew  from  her  pocket  a  little 
case  of  printed  cloth,  and  producing  amid  pearls 
of  inferior  value  one  of  a  large  size  and  brilliant 
water,  she  replied,  "Know  you  aught  of  this?" 
It  was  one  I  had  given  to  Jesusita ;  for  such  was 
the  girl's  name. 

"How  came  you  by  it?"  cried  I. 

The  witch  gave  me  a  look  of  hatred. 

"  How  came  I  by  it  ?  Why,  *twas  given  me  by 
a  damsel  the  fairest  tliat  ever  set  foot  on  these 
shores;  a  damsel  who  would  be  the  glory  and 
happiness  of  a  young  man,  and  who  came  to  crave 
ray  protection — that  protection  you  hold  so  cheap^ 
for  one  she  fondly  loves." 

"  His  name !"  I  exclaimed,  with  a  fearful  sinking 
at  my  heart 

"  What  matters  it,"  jeeringly  returned  the  hag, 
'*  since  his  name  is  not  the  one  you  bear  ?" 

I  hardly  know  how  I  resisted  the  impulse  to 
crush  the  cursed  witch  beneath  my  feet ;  but  after 
s.  moment's  reflection,  I  turned  my  back  to  her 
that  she  might  not  read  in  my  face  the  anguish  of 
my  soul,  and  coolly  saying,  "  You  are  a  lymg  old 
dotard,"  I  walked  on  to  the  fishery. 

On  the  evening  of  that  day,  which  seemed  as  if 
it  would  never  close,  I  went  as  usual  to  Jesusita, 
and  the  welcome  she  gave  me  soon  dispelled  all 
lurking  suspicions.  I  felt  no  doubt  but  that  the 
old  woman,  in  resentment  of  my  contemptuous 
treatment,  had  purposely  deceived  me  as  to  the 
name  of  him  for  whom  Jesusita  had  craved  that 
protection  which  I  had  despised. 

I  had  utterly  forgotten  my  scene  with  the  witch, 
when,  one  night,  I  was  as  ustial  crossing  the  strait 
bn  my  return  home.  The  sky  was  dark  and 
lowering,  yet  not  so  cloudy  but  that  I  could  dis- 
tinguish amid  the  waves  something  which,  from 
its  manner  of  swimming,  I  could  make  out  to  be 
A  man.  The  object  was  alongside  of  me.  The 
old  crone's  words  rushed  upon  my  memory,  and  I 
felt  a  thrill  of  agony  convulse  my  frame.  For  an 
enemy  I  cared  but  little ;  tlie  idea  that  I  had  a 
rival  unnerved  me  at  once. 

I  determined  to  ascertain  who  the  unknown 
might  be ;  and  not  ^vishing  to  be  seen,  I  swam 
under  water  in  his  direction.  When,  according  to 
my  calculation,  we  must  have  crossed  each  otiier, 
he  above  and  I  below  the  surface,  I  rose  above 
water.  The  blood  had  rushed  to  my  head  with 
such  violence  as  to  render  me  unable  for  some  time 
to  distinguish  aught  amidst  the  darkness  beyond 


the  phosphorescent  light  that  played  upon  the 
of  the  waves ;  unerring  signs  of  a  coming  storm- 
Nevertheless,  I  held  on  my  course  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Espiritu  Sante.  Some  few  minutes  elapsed 
ere  I  again  beheld  the  swimmer's  head.  He  clove 
the  waves  with  such  rapidity  tliat  I  could  scarce 
keep  pace  with  him.  But  one  alone  among  all  I 
knew  could  vie  with  me  in  swiftness ;  I  redoubled 
my  efforts,  and  soon  gained  so  much  on  him  as 
obliged  me  to  strike  out  less  quickly.  In  short,  I 
saw  him  land  upon  a  rock  and  ascend  it;  and  aA  a 
flash  of  lightning  played  upon  sea  and  shore,  I 
recognised  the  face  of  xtafael.  Here,  as  elsewhere, 
were  we  doomed  to  cross  each  other's  path.  A 
feeling  of  hatred,  deadly  and  intense,  was  busy  at 
my  heart,  and  methought  it  were  well  we  met  but 
once  again.  However,  we  were  destined  to  meet 
on  one  more  occasion  than  I  had  reckoned  upon. 

At  first  I  determined  upon  calling  him  by  name 
and  discovering  my  presence;  but  there  are  mo- 
ments in  one's  life  when  our  actions  refuse  to 
second  the  will.  Spite  of  myself,  I  suffered  him  to 
pursue  his  way,  whibt  I  gained  the  eminence  he 
had  just  quitted.  Thence  was  it  easy  for  me  to 
watch  his  course.  I  observed  him  take  the  same 
direction  I  was  so  wont  to  take,  then  knock  at  the 
door  of  that  hut  I  knew  so  well.  He  entered,  and 
disappeared. 

I  fancied  for  one  moment  I  heard,  borne  alon^ 
the  howling  of  the  gale,  the  old  witch's  scoffing 
laugh  as  she  croaked  out,  "What  matters  it  to 
you,  since  his  name  is  not  the  one  you  bear?"  and, 
looming  amid  the  darkness,  methought'  I  saw  her 
shrivelled  and  withered  arm  stretched  out  in  the 
direction  of  Jesusita's  dwelling ;  and  I  rushed  for- 
wards, knife  in  hand.  A  few  strides,  and  I  stood 
before  the  door,  and  stooped  down  to  listen ;  but  I 
heard  nought  beyond  indistinct  murmuring^.  I  had 
now  partially  recovered  my  sang-froid^  and  bent 
my  whole  thoughts  upon  revenge. 

I  drew  my  knife,  and  passed  it  along  a  stone  to 
assure  its  edge ;  but  I  did  so  with  such  careless- 
ness or  agitation  that  it  shivered  to  the  hilt  Thus 
deprived  of  the  sole  weapon  that  I  could  rely  upon 
for  my  revenge,  I  felt  that  I  had  not  an  instant  to 
lose.  1  ran  in  all  haste  to  the  beach,  and  unmoored 
a  boat  that  lay  alongside.  My  rage  renewed  my 
energies :  I  crossed  the  strait,  ruidied  to  my  hut, 
procured  another  knife,  and  again  set  out  to 
Espiritu  Sante.  The  gale  increased  in  violence. 
The  sea  gleamed  like  a  fiery  lake.  The  gavista'b^ 
wailing  cry  re-echoed  along  the  rocks;  the  sea- 
wolf's  howl  was  heard  amid  the  darkness..  All  at 
once  sounds  of  another  kind  broke  upon  my  ear : 
they  seemed  to  proceed  from  the  very  bosom  of 
the  ocean.  I  listened ;  but  a  sudden  squall  over- 
powered the  confused  murmurings  of  the  waves, 
and  I  fancied  my  senses  had  deceived  me,  when, 
some  seconds  afterwards,  tlie  cry  was  repeated. 
This  time  I  was  not  mistaJien :  the  cry  I  heard  was 
that  of  a  human  being  in  the  very  extremity  of 
anguish  and  despair.  As  the  voice  proceeded  from 
the  direction  of  the  island,  I  at  once  conjectured  it 
was  Rafael  who  was  calling  for  help.     I  looked 
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onl,  but  looked  in  vain ;  the  obecurity  was  too  thick, 
and  I  conld  distinguish  nothing.  Suddenly,  I 
agun  heard  the  voice  exclaim,  ''Boat  ahoy,  for 
God's  blessed  sake ! " 

It  was  Ra&ers  voice.  ^TIb  all  very  well  to  have 
sworn  to  do  your  enemy  to  death,  to  wreak  your 
ju^  revenge  on  him  who  has  so  bitterly  aggrieved 
you;  yet  when,  on  a  night  murky  and  dark  as  that 
his  tones  arise  from  forth  a  sea  swarming  with 
monsters,  and  when  those  tones  are  utter^  by  a 
fearless  man,  and,  albeit,  wrestling  in  mortal  peril, 
there  is  in  that  cry  of  last  anguish  somewhat  tliat 
strikes  awe  to  the  very  soul.  I  could  not  repress 
a  shudder. 

But  my  emotion  was  of  short  duration.  I  heard 
the  sounds  of  a  strong  arm  buffeting  the  waves, 
and  I  rowed  in  that  direction.  Amidst  a  luminous 
shower  of  spray  and  foam  I  discovered  Rafael, 
lingular  miough,  instead  of  availing  himself  of  his 
strength  to  gain  the  boat,  he  remained  stationary. 
I  quickly  perceived  the  cause.  At  some  distance 
from  him,  a  little  below  the  surface  of  the  water, 
there  was  a  strong  phosphoric  light;  this  light  was 
slowly  making  way  towards  Rafael.  Right  well 
I  knew  what  that  light  portended;  it  streamed 
from  a  tintorera9  of  ^e  largest  size.  One  stroke 
of  the  oar,  and  I  was  close  to  Rafael :  he  uttered  a 
cry  as  he  perceived  me,  but  was  too  much  exhausted 
to  speak.  He  seized  the  gunwale  of  the  boat  by 
an  ^flfbrt  of  despair,  but  his  arms  were  too  wearied 
to  enable  him  to  raise  his  body.  His  eyes,  though 
glazed  with  fear,  yet  bore  so  expressive  a  glance 
as  they  encoimtered  mine,  that  I  seized  his  hands 
in  my  own,  and  pressed  them  forcibly  against  the 
sides  of  the  boat.  The  Hntorera  stiU  gradually 
advanced.  For  a  moment,  biit  one  brief  moment, 
Rafael's  legs  himg  motionless;  he  uttered  a  piercing 
ehriek,'his  eyes  closed,  his  hands  let  loose  their 
hold,  and  the  upper  part  of  his  body  fell  back  into 
the  sea.     The  shark  had  bittei^  him  in  two. 

Aye !  I  might,  perchance,  have  grasped  his  limbs 
too  firmly  in  mine,  possibly  I  prevented  him  from 
getting  into  the  boat,  but  my  knife  was  innocent 
oi  bis  blood ;  besides,  was  he  not  my  rival — per- 
dumoe  my  successful  rival  ?  However,  scarcely  had 
he  disappeared  than  I  plunged  after  him;  for 
although  the  tintorera  had  ridded  me  of  a  hated 
foe,  still  I  bore  it  a  grudge  for  its  brutal  pro- 
ceedings in  thus  summarily  disposing  of  poor 
BafaeL  Besides,  the  honour  of  the  corporation  of 
divers  was  at  stake.  Having  once  tasted  human 
flesh,  the  shaik  would  doubtless  attack  us  in  tni*n. 
WeD,  nothing  so  much  excites  the  ferocity  of  the 
tinUyrera  as  such  tempestuous  nights  as  the  one 
that  bore  its  silent  testimony  to  my  rival's  fate. 
A  viscous  substance  that  oozes  fh>m  porous  holes 
around  the  monster's  mouth  diffuses  itself  over  the 
sor&ce  of  the  skin,  rendering  them  as  luminous  as 
fee-flies,  and  this  particulany  during  a  thunder- 
storm. TinA  luminous  appearance  is  the  more 
visible  in  proportion  to  the  darkness  of  the  night 

*  Spedfli  €i  ibark  moit  esMciaUy  dreaded  by  dWen  for  pearla, 
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By  a  merciful  dispensation  of  nature,  they  are 
almost  unable  to  see;  so  that  the  silent  swimmer 
has  at  least  one  advantage  over  them.  Moreover, 
they  cannot  seize  their  prey  ¥nthout  turning  on 
their  backs ;  so  that  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine 
that  a  courageous  man  and  a  skilful  swimmer  has 
some  chances  in  his  favour. 

I  dived  to  no  great  depth,  in  order  to  husband 
my  wind,  and  also  to  cast  a  hasty  glance  above, 
beneath,  and  around  me.  The  waves  roared  above 
my  head,  loud  as  a  crash  of  thunder ;  fiery  flakes 
of  water  drove  around  like  dust  before  the  winds 
of  March ;  but  in  my  immediate  vicinity  all  was 
calm.  A  black  and  shapeless  mass  struck  against 
me  as  I  lay  suspended  in  my  billowy  recess ;  'twas 
all  that  was  left  of  Rafael.  Surely  it  was  written 
in  the  book  of  doom  that  I  should  always  find  that 
man  in  my  path. 

I  surmised  that  the  bmte  I  was  in  quest  of  would 
be  at  no  great  distance,  for  the  fiery  streak  I  had 
perceived  waxed  larger  and  larger.  The  tintorera 
and  myself  must,  I  inferred,  be  at  equal  depths ; 
but  the  shark  was  preparing  to  rise.  My  breath 
began  to  fail,  and  I  was  unwilling  to  allow  the 
monster  to  get  above  me,  as  then  he  could  have- 
made  me  share  Rafael's  fate  vnthout  troubling 
himself  to  turn  on  his  back.  My  hopes  of  obtain- 
ing the  victory  over  it  depended  upon  the  time  it 
required  to  execute  this  manoeuvre.  The  tintorera 
swam  diagonally  towards  me  with  such  rapidity 
that  at  one  time  I  was  near  enough  to  distinguii^ 
the  membrane  that  half-covered  its  eyes,  and  to 
feel  its  dusky  fins  graze  my  body.  Gobbets  of 
human  flesh  still  clung  around  the  lower  jaw.  The 
monster  gazed  on  me  with  its  dim,  glassy  eye.  My 
head  had  that  moment  attained  the  level  of  its  own. 
I  drank  in  the  air  with  a  gurgle  I  could  not  sup* 
press,  and  struck  out  a  lusty  stroke  in  a  parallel 
direction  and  turned  round:  well  for  me  I  did- 
so.  The  moon  lighted  up  for  a  single  instant  the 
whitish-grey  coloured  belly  of  the  tintoi'era — that 
instant  was  enough ;  for,  as  it  opened  its  enormous 
mouth,  bristling  with  its  double  row  of  long 
pointed  teeth,  I  plunged  the  dagger  I  had  reserved 
for  Rafael  into  its  body,  and  drew  it  lengthwise 
fortli.  The  tintorera,  mortally  wounded,  sprung 
several  feet  out  of  the  water,  and  fell  striking  out 
furiously  with  its  tail,  which  fortnnately  did  not 
reach  me.  For  a  space  I  struggled,  half  blinded 
by  the  crimson  foam  that  beat  against  my  face ;  but 
as  I  belield  the  huge  carcase  of  the  enemy  floating 
a  lifeless  mass  upon  the  surface,  I  gave  vent  to  a 
triumphant  shout,  which,  spite  of  the  storm,  might 
be  heard  on  either  coast. 

Daylight  began  to  dawn  as  I  gained  the  shore, 
in  a  state  of  utter  exhaustion  from  the  exertion  I 
had  undergone.  The  fishermen  were  raising  their 
nets,  and,  as  I  arrived,  the  tide  washed  upon  the 
coast  the  tintorera  and  Rafael's  ghastly  remains. 
It  was  soon  spread  abroad  that  I  had  endeavoured 
to  rescue  my  friend  from  his  horrible  fate,  and  my 
heroic  conduct  was  lauded  to  the  echo.  But  one 
person,  and  one  alone,  suspected  the  truth — that 
person  is  now  my  wife. 
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The  coBdition  of  the  labouring  dasses,  their  cUims 
to  the  assiatonce  and  sympathy  of  the  ranks  above 
th«m,  their  political  grievances^  their  social  and 
moral  degradation,  their  right  to  a  voice  in  the 
election  of  representatives  in  Parliament,  their 
demand  of  "a  fair  day's  wage  for  a  fair  day's 
work,"  their  moral  and  religions  sentiments,  their 
fiiqyposed  revolutionary  tendencies,  and  a  host  of 
similar  or  analogous  subjects,  all  bearing  a  close 
reference  to  the  question  of  industry  and  its 
rights,  have  now  for  some  years  been  agitated  in 
«very  possible  form,  and  kept  continually  before 
the  public  view.  Papers,  eketches,  and  articles 
of  every  size  and  weight— disquisitions,  philo- 
aophical  or  fanciful,  and  novels  and  romances  not 
a  few,  have  borne  the  same  burden,  and  blown  the 
same  querulous  blast;  yet  is  the  subject  as  un- 
-ezhaui^ed  and  unsettled  as  ever.  I  make  no  pre- 
tensions to  setUe  it  myself;  I  leave  that  to  wiser 
heads  and  stronger  hands,  content  if  the  record 
of  such  facts  as  have  come  under  my  own  notice 
VLif  contribute  in  any  degree,  however  small,  to 
ihed  a  gleam  of  truth  upon  the^  popular  question 
of  the  day. 

I  make  no  claims  to  literary  taleni^  and  must 
crave  the  reader's  indulgence  for  my  want  of 
literary  tact.  I  can  forge  no  fiction  upon  which 
to  hang  any  peculiar  doctrines  or  dogmas  of  my 
own.  Doctrines  or  dogmas,  indeed,  1  have  none 
to  inculcate  or  announoe,  and  no  romantic  story  to 
tell.  I  am  a  working-man,  in  the  plainest  accep- 
tation of  the  term,  and  one  whose  companionship, 
for  more  than  thirty  years,  has  been  with  working- 
men.  My  knowledge  of  the  world  is  of  the 
WMiking-man's  world,  and  mv  knowledge  of  books 
(the  world  of  mind  and  of  the  past)  has  been 
derived  from  such  books  as  a  workmg-man  could 
afford  to  buy  or  avail  to  borrow.  So  pardon, 
gentles  all,  and  a  plenary  indulgence  (if  such  a 
word  may  be  maitioned  in  these  papaphobie 
times)  for  all  the  sins  I  may  fall  into,  and  all 
the  lapsus  pennas  which  must  occur  now  and  then 
to  one  but  little  accustomed  to  trail  the  quill. 

I  was  bom  on  the  banks  of  the  Exe,  in  a 
fdeasant  town  not  a  score  of  miles  from  the  capital 
of  Devon — a  town  in  which  a  clear  little  brook, 
act  a  yard  wide,  ran  babbling  and  sparkling 
through  the  streets,  where  it  was  not  unusual  to 
see  a  chase  after  a  trout,  of  a  summer's  morning, 
among  the  lads  and  shopkeepers  of  the  place. 
My  parents  were  honest,  industrious,  and  Grod- 
fearing,  and  brought  up  a  large  family  ("  we  were 
seven"),  though  with  but  limited  means,  in  com- 
fort and  respectabilify.  We  were  taught  to  fear 
Ckid  and  honour  the  King — ^which  latter  injunction 
we  obeyed  by  making  a  holiday  of  the  fourth  of 
June — ^and  were  early  imbued  with  the  necessitv 
of  self-reliance,  and  thoroughly  impregnated  with 
the  truth  of  what  was  a  part  of  our  family  creed, 
that  '*  Heaven  helps  those  who  help  themselves." 


In  a  meadow  upon  the  skirts  of  the  town,  adjoin- 
ing the  road  leading  to  Exeter,  stood  the  grammar- 
school,  from  which  the  fiaonous  Ban^field  Moora 
Carew,  king  of  the  gypsy  tribe,  eloped,  when  a 
school-boy,  to  join  his  gane  of  vagabonds.  Here, 
in  the  good  old  days  "  wen  George  the  Third 
was  king,"  my  father  being  a  freeman  of  the  town, 
I  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  hic-hasc-hoc-ing  it  for 
a  couple  of  years.  Messrs.  Richards  and  Matthews 
were  the  classical  masters  at  that  time,  and  well 
deserved  the  good-will  of  the  honest  burgesses  for 
the  praisewordiy  pains  they  took  in  the  aischar;ge 
of  their  functions.  Though  both  were  severe  dis- 
ciplinarians, and  one,  though  I  forget  which,  made 
a  rather  freer  use  of  the  cane  than  was  agreeable 
to  juvenile  shoulders,  they  yet  managed  to  make 
the  boys  rather  fond  of  the  school  thui  otherwise* 
As  a  proof  of  this  I  may  mention  that  upon  one 
occasion,  when  the  school  was  inaccessible,  tiie 
meadow  that  divided  it  from  the  road  bein^ 
flooded  by  the  heavy  rains,  many  of  the  boys  got 
across  the  water  in  tubs  or  on  iralts,  and  I  myself 
(which  fixes  the  fiict  in  my  memory)  got  a  ducking, 
through  an  abortive  attempt^to  do  the  same. 

Here,  in  the  course  of  my  two  years,  I  picked 
up  *'  small  Latin  and  less  Greek,"  together  with  as 
much  mathematics  and  algebra  as  might  have 
s^*ved  to  start  me  in  those  studies,  had  my  after- 
career  allowed  me  leisure  to  pursue  them.  As  it 
was,  my  Greek,  small,  indeed,  at  the  best,  soon  came 
to  the  vanishing-point  My  Latin,  however,  through 
all  my  after-struggles  for  subsistence,  I  was  un- 
willing to  part  wiui ;  and  as  I  would  not  let  it  gov 
it  grew  by  slow  degrees  into  an  accomplishment 
not  common  to  my  class,  but  a  source  of  interest^ 
perhaps,  too,  of  vanity,  to  myself  though  I  am  not 
aware— and  I  make  the  avowal  for  the  benefit  of 
all  those  to  whom  the  ciM-6ono  is  a  rule  of  action 
-»that  it  ever  put  a  pound  into  my  pocket 

When  I  had  completed  my  second  year  at  the 
grammar-school,  having  just  turned  thirteen,  my 
parents,  and,  of  course,  with  them  the  wh6h 
family,  none  of  whom  were  grown  up,  removed 
from  Devonshire,  and  settled  in  BrLrtol.  My 
&ther  had  sufifered  a  loss  which,  though  he  had 
I^osophy  enough  to  bear  with  tolerable  oon^to- 
sure,  it  being  only  a  loss  of  this  world's  goods,  he 
did  not  yet  choose  to  bear  in  the  company  of  those 
who  might  seek  to  add  the  burden  of  their  com- 
passion and  condolence  to  the  weight  of  his  own 
difficulties.  He  would  have  been  grateful  for  the 
assistance  of  a  fri^Ml,  and  had  generosity  enov^ 
to  avail  himself  of  it,  but  he  loathed  the  lavish  pity 
which  costs  nothing  and  is  worth  less ;  snd  so  lie 
flew  from  the  face  of  it  to  try  his  fortune  elsewhere 
It  was  sad  to  part  from  the  home  of  my  boyhood, 
the  green  lanes  through  which  I  had  wandered, 
the  dear  streams  in  which  I  had  fished  and  swum, 
and  the  dear  companions  of  childhood  with  whom 
I  had  tasted  the  first  and  purest  pleasures  of  firiend- 
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<Mp unfeigned  and  nn&kering;  but  the  contnast 
Qmi  awaited  me  at  Bristol  was  sadder  stilL  I  had 
Bot  been  made  aware  of  the  real  circnmstances  of 
oor  lot  brfore  leaving  onr  old  home,  and  it  was 
not  mitil  we  were  settled  in  onr  new  residence,  a 
matH  cottage  on  the  Gloncester  road,  within  a  mile 
of  tiie  city  of  dirt  and  fanck&,  that  the  whole  truth 
was  made  known  to  ns  all.  On  A»  second  day 
after  onr  arrival^  when  we  had  by  oor  common 
efforts  snooeeded  in  unpacking  onr  goods,  and 
potting  onr  new  dwelling  into  something  like  a 
condition  of  comfort,  my  &ther  smnmoned  ns  all 
to  a  £Mnily  conference  in  the  little  parlour.  I  had 
reeovered  the  n>irits  lost  at  parting  with  my  old 
ecmipanions,  and,  amused  with  the  excitement  of 
new  scenery,  and  the  bustle  of  moving  and  arranging 
tfie  goods,  broke  in  upon  the  group  with  a  jovial 
langL  My  merriment  was  checked  in  an  instant 
by  the  grave  foce  of  my  father,  as  he  pointed  to  a 
^air,  and  by  the  sight  of  my  mother,  who  sat 
sobbing  and  shedding  bitter  tears  over  my  youngest 
nter,  who  lay  on  her  knees,  while  the  two  eldest^ 
one  on  each  side,  strove  in  vain  to  comfort  her. 

My  &;tJier  b^;an:  ''My  children,"  said  he,  "I 
have  sent  for  you  all  this  evening,  to  tell  you  what 
it  IS  but  right  that  you  should  know.  What  I 
have  to  announce  to  you  is,  ihat  a  great  change  is 
come  upon  i^  as  a  family ;  most  people  in  my  case 
would  say  that  a  great  misfortune  has  happened  to 
v/L  Perhaps  it  is  so ;  but  that  is  more  than  I  can 
midertake  to  say.  It  will  be  a  misfortune  to  us, 
and  perhaps  something  worse,  if  we  persist  in 
r^parding  it  as  such;  but,  as  I  have  told  you 
before  to-day,  it  is  in  the  power  of  each  of  us, 
while  health  and  strength  are  spared  us,  to  get  the 
better  of  circumstances,  and  to  be  happy,  if  we 
will,  in  spite  of  any  calamity  which  we  do  not 
iRing  upon  ourselves.  We  have  left  behind  us  in 
Devonshire  the  station  which  we  once  held,  but 
we  have  also  left  behind  us  an  unspotted  character ; 
and  if  we  have  lost  all,  we  have  at  least  the  conso- 
lation remaining  that  nobody  has  lost  anything  by 
lu.  If  we  had  stayed  much  longer  where  we  were 
you  would  have  heard,  in  a  much  less  pleasant 
namuT  than  I  now  tell  it  you,  that  your  fi^er  is  a 
'  rained  man*'  Such  is  the  phrase  the  world  uses  in 
reference  to  cases  like  mine ;  but  remember,  it  is  only 
a  phrase,  a  piece  of  cant — ^the  cant  of  the  prosperous : 
a  man  is  no  more  ruined  because  he  is  stripped  of 
kis  means  of  spending  ihana  tiree  is  ruined  because 
it  18  stripped  of  its  foliage.  The  simple  fact  is 
just  this,  that  we  must  work  harder  and  live 
phiner  than  we  have  done ;  and  we  must  all  work, 
e?ay  <me  of  us  that  can,  to  procure  food  and 
didter  for  ourselvee  and  for  those  that  cannot" 

Here  my  elder  sisters  broke  in  with  a  hearty  decla- 
ration that  tiiey  were  willing  to  work  at  anything, 
wid  to  begin  at  once ;  my  brother  and  I  were  not 
ibw  in  responding  to  the  same  purpose,  and  little 
Ned,  who  was  hardly  six,  vowed  thi^  he  could  and 
would  work  as  much  as  anybody. 

My  fiither  omtinued :  ''I  expected  nothing  less 
kom  you  aU,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  I  am  not 
eMtdowninthisstcaityassomemenmig^tbe.  I 
We  abnqra  laid  good  store  by  my  girls  andlx^ 
lad  a&  I  adk  of  iliMn  no w  is  to  ataaa  by  one  aaodiw. 


Gome,  you  see  mother  be^nsto  put  a  smiling  hce 
upon  the  business  at  last  We  will  have  no  more 
of  this  talk  to-day*  To-morrow  I  go  to  the  town 
to  look  out  for  employment — vou,  Tom  and  Oharley, 
go  with  me ;  and  who  knows  but  we  may  drop  upon 
a  berth  for  each  of  us  ?" 

The  next  day,  in  company  with  my  &ther  and 
elder  brother,  I  perambulated  the  streets  of  Bristol^ 
calling  upon  different  persons  to  whom  we  carried 
letters  of  recommendation ;  and  my  father  was  for- 
tunate enough  to  obtain  an  engagement  for  himself 
and  my  brother,  who  already  possessed  some  skill 
as  a  cabinet-maker,  the  business  which  we  had 
carried  on  in  Devonshire.  As  neither  of  them 
could  be  emploved  before  the  commencement  of 
the  ensuing  week,  there  was  still  time  to  look  out 
for  something  for  me.  I  knew  well  enough  that 
the  choice  of  a  trade  was  out  of  the  question,  and 
that  it  was  my  duty  to  accept  anything  that 
offered;  and  I  considered  myself  fortunate  indeed 
when  a  printer,  whom  I  shall  call  Ck)usins,  offered 
to  take  me  upon  trial,  and  to  bind  me  apprentice 
to  himself  in  case  of  my  giving  satis^Eiction.  Into 
a  printing-office,  then,  at  the  age  of  thirteen  years 
and  three  months,  I  entered,  in  the  character  of  a 
devU,  a  term  which,  though  now  it  is  going  out  of 
use,  and  indeed  among  printers  is  gone  out  of  use, 
was  not  at  that  time  an  unapt  designation.  The 
indescribably  filthy  processes  which  later  improve** 
ments  in  the  mode  of  doing  business  have  alto- 
gether done  away,  were  for  the  most  part  con- 
signed to  the  luckless  imp  who  enjoyed  that 
infernal  cognomen;  and  it  is  no  slander  to  say 
that,  when  engaged  in  his  daily  occupation,  he  it 
least  looked  the  character  to  perfection.  Few 
boys,  however,  have  any  constitutional  horror  of 
dirt,  and  I  did  not  allow  its  perpetual  companion- 
ship to  prejudice  me  against  the  duties  of  my 
function.  I  strove  to  give  satisfaction,  and  did 
not  strive  in  vain.  My  master  had  the  character 
of  a  religious  man,  and  very  possibly  deserved 
it  to  a  certain  extent;  but  there  were  certain 
anomalies  in  his  daily  conduct  which  were  un« 
ceremoniously  discussed  in  the  office  amon^  the 
journeymen  and  apprentices.  He  was  a  stationer 
and  bookseller,  as  well  as  a  printer ;  was  a  staunch 
churchman  and  regular  communicant  He  had 
fiunily-prayer  every  evening  after  supper,  and  on 
Sundays  after  breakfast  as  well.  But  he  supplied 
his  custom^!6  with  newspapers,  and  many  of  these 
were  called  for  on  Sunday  morning ;  and  it  was  no 
uncommcm  thing  for  the  good  man  to  rise  from 
his  knees  in  the  middle  of  his  prayer  to  go  and 
serve  a  customer  with  a  weekly  paper.  This  I 
learnt  from  the  conversation  of  the  lads  and  the 
jeers  of  the  men  soon  after  I  got  there,  and  sub- 
sequ^itly  witnessed  myself  upon  several  occasions. 
There  w«re  two  journeymen  and  two  apprentices 
besides  myself,  and  there  was  a  third  hand  who 
wrought  occasionally  both  at  press  and  case,  as 
his  services  were  required,  and  who  had  genenJly 
to  be  sought  out  at  some  one  or  other  of  bos  haunts 
in  the  town  when  anything  was  to  be  done  in  a 
hurty.  It  was  my  job,  of  course,  to  hunt  him  up 
when  he  was  wanted.  His  real  name  was  Cotton^ 
bnt  he  was  called  byitf  and  by  all  in  the  town  who 
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spoke  of  him,  ''The  fish,*'  and  an  odd  fiah  he 
certainly  was.    He  was  never  drunk,  from  the 
simple  fact  that  he  had  got  over  that  weakness, 
and  it  was  no  longer  in  the  power  of  any  fluid  to 
intoxicate  him.    Still  he  found  a  pleasure  in  the 
attempt,  vain  though  it  was,  and  drank  everything 
he  earned,  and  what  else  he  could  get  besides. 
He  plied  for  passengers  oocasionaUy  on  the  river, 
and  feathered  his  oars  with  the  best    He  piloted 
vessels  down  to  the  Channel,  and  drank  his  way 
home  again  in  a  period  proportioned  to  their 
freight    He  handled  the  hose  at  a  fire,  and  en- 
joyed a  pension  from  a  gentleman  whom  he  had 
rescued  from  a  burning  house  some  years  before. 
One  day,  during  the  fair  at  St  James's,  I  found 
him  in  the  garb  of  a  beef-eater,  blowing  the  trom- 
bone in  front  of  a  wild-beast  show ;  on  another, 
strapped  to  the  back  of  a  mad  steed  in  a  riding- 
school — the  Fish  being  the  only  person  who  could 
be  found  daring  enough  to  mount  the  savage  brute. 
He  had  been  a  sailor ;  and,  according  to  his  own 
account,  there  was  no  country  he  had  not  seen,  and 
no  liugo  he  could  not  talk.    At  the  time  I  first 
saw  him  he  must  have  been  about  five-and-thirty ; 
he  was  a  strong,  rather  meagre  but  well-propor- 
tioned man,  something  taller  than  the  average 
height,  with  a  face  of  prepossessing  mould,  and 
brown  as  a  berry.    His  advent  at  the  office  was 
always  hailed  with  a  shout  of  welcome,  and  the 
time  never  seemed  to  pass  so  quickly  or  so  merrily 
as  when  he  was  with  us.    He  was  an  admirable 
pressman,  but  a  poor  hand  at  arranging  the  types 
(or  what  is  technically  tenned  composition),  a 
process,  indeed,  for  which  he  was  not  constituted 
either  by  education  or  habit    He  had  been  under 
some  obligation,  we  knew  not  what,  to  our  em- 
ployer, and  would  never  allow  a  word  to  be  uttered 
in  his  dispraise.     The  Fish  was  an  embodied 
mystery  to  me  during  my  boyhood,  but^  as  he 
was  invariably  kind  and  generous,  he  grew  into  my 
good  opinion,  in  spite  of  his  inconiprehensibility. 
I  passed  nine  months  with  Mr.  Cousins  before  I 
was  apprenticed,  as  it  was  not  thought  advisable  to 
make  out  my  indentures  until  I  had  reached  four* 
teen,  that  I  might  be  of  age  at  the  expiration 
of  my  term  of  seven  years.    Before  the  nine 
months  had  elapsed,  my  fath^'s  prospects  had 
somewhat  improved ;  and  my  master  having  ex- 
pressed an  inclination  to  take  me  as  an  in-door 
apprentice,  an  arrangement  was  made  to  that  effect, 
and  on  my  fourteenth  birth-day  I  was  regularly 
bound  to  learn  the  art  and  mystery  of  a  printer. 
For  three  years  I  wrought  daily  in  the  office,  and 
learned  more  of  the  world  and  the  way  of  it  than 
perhaps  it  was  profitable  to  know.   At  that  period 
the  principles  of  infidelity  were  beginning  their 
wide-spread  diffusion  among  the  working  ranks. 
The  works  of  Tom  Paine-^whose  "Rights  of  Man" 
was  regarded  by  a  very  large  class,  who  con- 
sidered themselves  as  foully  wronged,  in  the  light 
of  a  new-found  charter,  containing  their  natural 
privileges — ^were  read  with  an  avidityof  which  we 
can  now  scarcely  form  an  idea.    The  "Age  of 
Beason"  was  but  a  popular  version  of  doctrines 
that  had  for  ages  before,  arrayed  in  philosophical 
garb,  been  working  their  demoralising  effects  in  a 


different  circle  of  society.    The  advocates  of  dis- 
belief now  sought  success,  and  found  it  to  a  deso^ 
lating  extent^  among  the  humbler  orders.     When 
I  had  just  completed  my  sixteenth  year,  one  of 
our  apprentices,  having  nnished  his  term,  left  ns, 
and  his  place  was  filled  by  a  London  hand,  who- 
was  a  confirmed  and  hackneyed  freethinker  and 
leveller,  and  who  laboured  hard  to  indoctrinate  us 
with  the  then  new  notions.      He  was  thoroughly* 
master  of  all  the  deistical  dogmas  of  the  day,  and 
would  talk  eloquently  and  well    by  the    hour 
together  upon  the  monstrous  juggles  of  priestcraft^ 
and  the  inconceivable  folly  of  those  who  afforded' 
them  credence.    He  made  selections  from  the  Old 
and  New  Testament  history,  which  he  read  aloud, 
and  upon  which   he  dilated  with  a  force  and 
eloquence  that  would  have  done  honour  to  a  bar* 
rister.      With  the  most  plausible  reasoning  he^ 
united  the  most  cutting  sarcasm,  and  with  a  show 
of  the  most  generous  candour  he  would  invite  our 
replies  to  his  propositions,  or  challenge  us  to  pro- 
duce  the  arguments  for  our  faith:  woe  to  the- 
unfortunate  who  had  the  temerity  to  accept  Ynar 
challenge.    He  was  still  better  versed  in  disputa- 
tion than  in  reasoning,  and  overthrew  every  ob- 
jector by  the  force  of  metaphysical  argument^  and 
the  power  of  his  lungs.    Though  I  had  been  too 
early  and  painstakingly  instructed  in  the  doctrines 
of  the  Christian  faiSi  not  to  be  able  to  render  a 
reason  for  adhering  to  it,  I  was  yet  too  young  to 
pretend  to  be  its  champion,  especially  against  such 
an  antagonist    I  therefore  held  my  peace,  but  im- 
happily  did  not  continue  to  hold  my  faith  in  tho 
same  reverence  as  I  had  hitherto  done.    It  would 
have  been  better  for  me  if  I  had.    I  was  not  aware 
at  the  time  that  the  tirades  of  Martin  (such  was 
the  name  of  our  deistical  declaimer)  were  produc- 
ing any  effect  upon  my  own  mind.      There  were 
manv  points  in  his  diaracter  which  I  could  but 
admire.    He  was  by  far  the  best  workman  we  ever 
had ;  he  was  open  and  generous,  and  ever  ready  to 
assist  his  fellows  in  any  possible  way.    He  pos- 
sessed a  fund  of  information  upon  all  popular  topics^ 
and  knew  much  of  the  personal  history  of  the 
public  characters  of  the  day.    He  bad  travelled  all 
over  England,  and  wrought  in  most  of  the  principal 
towns,  and  had  received  a  substantial  testimonial, 
at  a  period  when  testimonials  were  not  hourly 
occurrences,  for  his  successful  advocacy  of  tho 
rights  of  the  working-man  upon  the  occasion  of 
a  strike  in  the  North.  Upon  every  topic,  moreover, 
except  Christianity,  he  reasoned  gently  and  mo- 
destly, and  was  the  means  and  medium  of  mudi 
pleasant  and  useful  information  to  his  companions. 
He  was  a  great  admirer  of  Franklin,  whom  he  was 
continually  quoting,   and  whom  he  confessedly 
made  his  model. 

When  Martin  had  been  with  ns  about  a  year, 
and  after  I  had  passed  full  three  years  in  tho 
office,  the  work  fell  rather  short ;  and  my  master, 
unwilling  to  part  with  Martin,  whose  services  had 
stood  him  in  good  stead,  proposed  that  I  should 
take  a  tmn  for  a  few  months  in  the  shop,  in  the 
place  of  a  shopman  who  was  under  notice  to  quit 
in  consequence  of  soxne  unaccountable  defiilcations 
in  the  tiU.    As  I  had  not  the  slightest  objection  to 
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a,  temporary  change,  I  agreed  to  the  propoBition, 
stipohiting  only  that  I  would  not  he  aosent  from 
the  office  more  than  a  year  in  the  whole  seven, 
kst^  by  want  of  practice,  I  might  fail  in  my  skill 
as  a  compositor.  Accordingly,  on  the  departure 
of  the  sho]»iiany  I  installed  myself  in  his  place 
bdiind  the  counter.  As  the  trade  we  did,  though 
not  contemptible  in  amount,  was  not  sufficient  to 
Inquire  my  continual  attention,  I  found  time  to 
r^  a  good  many  of  the  books  with  which  the 
shelyes  were  stored.  The  "Age  of  Reason"  was 
among  the  first ;  and,  in  order  that  both  sides  of 
the  question  might  be  fairly  presented  to  my  mind, 
was  immediately  followed  hj  Bishop  Watson's 
^Apology  for  tiie  Bible."  I  should  have  read 
neidier.  What  mischief  the  infidel  writer  effected 
the  biahop  failed  to  repair.  The  iron  blows  of  the 
fanner  remained  indented  upon  the  tablet  of  my 
memory,  while  the  godly  rejoinder  of  the  latter 
Boon  vanished  like  a  summer  cloud.  Happily,  the 
I>oisonou8  seed  took  no  immediate  root ;  my  spirits 
were  light  and  gay,  and  the  thoughtless  vivacity 
of  youtii,  so  oftoi  the  source  of  evil,  was,  for  a 
time  at  least,  my  protection  from  it  What  suf- 
ficed, however,  to  give  more  force  to  the  objector 
4igtin8t  Christianity  than  even  his  own  matchless 
^nnmtery,  was  the  insight  which  my  new  position 
gave  me  into  the  habits  and  practices  of  my  em- 
ployer, who  himself  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  as  a 
feligiouB  and  conscientious  man.  By  his  singular 
management,  the  same  article  was  constantly  sold 
to  different  parties  for  different  prices.  Like 
Bobin  Hood,  he  gave  ihe  poor,  in  some  d^ree, 
the  benefit  of  the  contributions  he  levied  upon  the 
ikh.  Paper  from  the  same  ream  was  sold  in 
•quires  at  a  price  twenty  per  cent  less  to  the 
tradesman  than  to  his  more  wealthy  customers. 
He  piously  carried  his  gallantry  to  the  ladies  to  a 
■Btill  greater  extent,  condescending  to  accept  at 
^leir  hands  nearly  double  the  value  of  their  pur- 
diasee.  I  confess  that,  on  the  first  discovery  of 
ihese  peccadilloes,  to  which  I  was  expected,  and 
indeed  compelled,  to  afford  my  complicity,  I  could 
Aot  think  of  kneeling  at  his  family  altar  without  a 
feeling  of  disgust  and  contempt  But,  so  true  is  it 
Aat  habit  reconciles  the  mind  to  everything,  this 
ieeling  soon  wore  off.  I  began  to  consider  such 
things  allowable  in  business,  and  to  look  upon  the 
inexperience  and  want  of  judgment  of  the  buyer 
as  the  lawful  prey  of  the  shopkeeper. 

At  the  end  of  a  year  I  returned  to  my  frame  in 
4he  office,  according  to  my  stipulation.  Martin 
was  ill,  often  absent  from  weakness,  and  not  able 
io  do  much  work  when  present  He  had  caught 
«  cfain  through  incautiously  bathing  while  hot,  and 
the  doctor  had  warned  him  that  the  consequences 
■liglit  be  serious,  if  not  fatal,  unless  he  used  great 
caution.  As  he  used  none,  Uie  admonition  became 
«  v^aciotis  prophecy;  the  cold  settled  upon  his 
lungs,  and  he  soon  fell  into  a  rapid  decline.  He 
would  walk  into  the  office  in  tiie  fine  summer 
^yi^  4nd,  seating  himself  among  his  old  com* 
panJoBs,  would  discourse,  as  he  had  been  used  to 
^,  19011  the  foUy  of  fimadeism— his  term  for  re- 
h^pai — and  the  monstrousness  of  priestcraft  It 
-         *  to  describe  the  latter  days  and  death  of  | 


men  of  his  character  as  scenes  of  horror,  dismay, 
and  despair.  I  know  that,  in  the  case  of  Martin, 
there  was  nothing  of  the  sort  The  reason  may 
have  been  that  he  had  no  doubts.  It  was  not  in 
his  nature  long  to  doubt  upon  any  question :  if  it 
was  one  in  which  he  was  concerned,  he  would 
have  settled  it  speedily  one  way  or  another ;  and 
if  not,  he  would  have  dismissed  it  from  his  mind 
altogether.  He  suffered  but  little  violent  pain 
until  the  day  before  he  died.  Up  to  that  period 
he  had  sought  amusement  in  cheerful  and  enter- 
taining books.  A  child  of  his  landlady  read  to 
him  as  he  lay  upon  a  sofii,  while  he  endeavoured 
to  fancy  himself,  as  he  said,  a  gentleman  of  fashion 
paying  the  penalty  of  a  debauch.  He  sent  for  my 
master  when  his  last  hour  was  at  hand,  who 
hurried  off  to  see  him,  in  company  with  the  parish 
parson;  but  Martin  would  hear  no  prayers.  ^I 
have  no  time  to  spare,"  said  he,  "  for  frivolities." 
Then,  after  a  pause,  ^  I  have  served  you  faithfully, 
Mr.  Oousins.  You  will  attend  to  my  last  request — 
will  you  not?"  The  old  man  gave  his  promise. 
**  Post  that  letter  after  I  am  gone,  and  bury  me  at 
8-—.  It  is  a  pretty  place;  and  if  my  ghost 
walks,  thefe  will  be  pleasant  places  to  walk  in." 
The  letter  was  addremed  to  a  poor  girl  to  whom 
he  was  betrothed,  and  reached  ner  the  next  day. 
She  came  down  to  his  funeral,  and  saw  that  his 
last  desire  was  gratified. 

The  fish  was  immensely  moved  at  the  sad  fate 
of  Martin,  whom,  though  he  had  been  long  eclipsed 
by  the  other's  superior  talents,  he  admired  exceed- 
ingly. He  would  have  it  that  it  was  all  owing  to 
water-drinking  (Martin  took  neither  beer  nor 
spirits),  and  warned  each  of  us  earnestly  to  beware 
of  such  a  dangerous  habit  We  greatly  felt  the 
loss  of  our  best  hand,  and,  as  work  poured  in  upon 
us,  we  engaged  a  couple  of  tramps  to  recruit  our 
working  power.  Bodi  of  them  drew  a  few  shil- 
lings in  advance,  *'to  procure  a  lodging,"  and 
neither  of  them  appeared  again  to  work  it  out 
We  succeeded,  at  length,  in  securing  the  assistance 
of  one,  through  the  precaution  of  not  trusting  him 
with  anything  till  he  had  earned  it  He  managed, 
however,  to  obtain  more  money  than  he  had  earned 
on  the  first  Saturday  night,  and,  of  course,  failed 
to  make  his  appearance  on  the  Monday  following. 
Owing  to  the  want  of  any  efficient  system  of  union 
among  the  members  of  the  trade,  the  practice  of 
tramping  had,  at  the  time  I  sp^  of,  risen  to  a 
most  disgraceful  climax.  A  r^opdar  tide  of  lazy 
and  filthy  vagabonds,  professedly  of  various  trades, 
but  virtually  living  without  work,  or  the  intention 
of  working,  flowed  lazily  dirough  the  kingdom 
from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other.  These  were  a 
continual  and  heavy  tax  upon  the  industrious 
members  of  the  several  trades  upon  whom  they 
levied  contributions  for  their  support  Their  lazi- 
ness was  comparable  only  to  their  impudence ;  it 
was  impossible  to  get  rid  of  them  wiuiout  a  oon- 
tribution,  and  if  this  fell  short  of  their  expectations 
it  was  not  unfrequently  received  with  contemptuous 
upbraidings.  The  greatest  misfortune  that  could 
befal  a  r^^lar  tramp  was  the  finding  of  employ- 
ment ;  and  it  was  rare,  indeed,  that  any  effectual 
assistance  could  be  obtained  firom  one  of  the  tribe. 
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It  wfts  neeeflBsry,  too,  to  keep  a  sharp  look-out 
upon  liieir  motioiis,  as  one  and  all  seemed  to  pos- 
sess an  nnifbnn  habit  of  eonyerting  into  ca^,  at 
t&e  pawn-shop,  anything  and  everything  fortivBly 
portable.  Like  every  other  trade,  that  of  tlie 
tramp  has  midergone  die  pressmre  of  competition ; 
they  are  as  nnmerons  as  tiiey  ever  were,  perhaps 
more  so ;  but  necessity  has  taught  Ihem  civility, 
and,  finding  the  mere  plea  of  want  of  work  in 
most  cases  ineffectnal  to  raise  supplies,  they  invent 
wives  and  children  starving,  sick  families  or  do- 
mestic calamities,  and  find  it  still  difficult,  at  least 
according  to  the  confessions  (if  some  of  them,  to 
escape  the  occasional  pressure  of  hunger  during 
their  wanderings.  There  wants  but  the  exercise 
of  a  little  firmness  and  common  sense  on  the  part 
of  the  inmates  of  our  woikshope  to  put  an  end,  at 
once  and  for  ever,  to  this  wretdied  trade — a  trade 
by  which  thousands  of  indolent  scamps  contrive  to 
get  through  life  without  discharging  its  duties, 
submitting  to  the  vilest  degradation,  and  enduring 
eveiy  species  of  discomfort — ^for  all  which  they 
yet  nnd  compensation  in  the  darling  pleasures  of 
a  nomadic  wayside  existence.  A  point-blank 
refusal  of  money,  in  every  case,  would  be  an  act 
of  humanity  to  the  tramps  themselves,  by  putting 
an  end  to  tiieir  miserable  wanderings,  and  would 
relieve  the  working-classes  fVom  a  burdensome 
tax  which  it  is  injustice,  not  charity,  to  submit  to. 
During  the  first  four  years  of  my  apprenticeship 
I  received  no  wages;  and  as  my  parents  could 
afford  me  but  little  out  of  their  smaU  store,  it  was 
not  much  that  I  was  perplexed  with  expending. 
But  at  the  end  of  my  fourth  year  I  drew  a  small 
weekly  salary,  one  htdf  of  wfaicn  my  father  aHowed 
me  for  my  own  use.  In  addition  to  thia,  when  we 
were  busy,  I  earned  a  good  deal  in  over-hours, 
and  accordingly  soon  began  to  feel  on  a  more 
independent  footing.  I  bought  books,  and  read  as 
much  as  possible,  and  reflected  upon  what  I  read 
while  engaged  in  my  daily  avocations.  I  found 
out  what  Martin  had  before  caused  me  to  suspect, 
namely,  that  I  knew  nothing,  and  had  everything 
to  learn.  One  holiday  afternoon,  while  strolling 
among  Clifton's  rocky  scenery,  I  met  with  a  young 
man  of  about  my  own  ^,  to  whom  I  had  occa- 
sionally spoken  before.  We  fell  into  conversation, 
and  I  soon  be&;an  to  feel  ashamed  of  my  own  in- 
feriority in  point  of  knowledge.  He  proposed  to 
me  to  join  a  club  of  seven,  which  he  was  then 
endeavouring  to  organise  with  a  view  to  mutual 
improvement  The  plan  was,  to  hire  a  room  for 
three-and-sixpence  a  week,  and  to  stock  it  with 
books,  papers,  and  drawing-materials,  each  one 
contributing  what  he  could.    Subjects  were  to  be 


^Bscussed,  essays  written  and  criticised,  (be  best 
aadiors  read  aloud,  and  their  sentiments  subjected 
to  our  common  remark.  I  joined  at  once  witiKmt 
hesitation,  and  have  eongntolated  myself  that  I 
did  so  to  this  day.  We  got  a  good  room,  witii 
such  attendance  as  we  required,  at  the  sum  above 
named ;  and  thus,  for  sixpence  a  we^  each,  witii 
an  additional  ihree-haK^nce  in  winter  time  for 
firing,  we  had  an  imperfect,  it  is  true,  but  stUI  eat 
efficient  means  of  improvement  at  our  command. 
Here  we  met  nearly  three  hundred  nights  in  tlie 
year,  and  talked,  read,  disputed,  and  wrote  de 
ommbtis  r^>us  et  quibfisdam  aUis,  until  the  dock 
struck  eleven.  We  had  fines  for  non-attendance, 
and  prizes,  paid  out  of  the  fines,  for  the  best- 
written  productionB.  My  father  and  Mr.  Cousins 
approved  of  our  club,  and  sometimes,  together 
with  a  few  friends  of  the  other  members,  paid  ns 
a  visit  upon  the  occasion  of  a  lecture  or  discussion 
upon  any  question  upon  which  we  considered  our- 
selves up  to  the  mark. 

But  it  is  time  that  this  account  of  my  apprentice- 
ship should  come  to  an  end.  I  attended  the  club's 
sittings  regularly  during  the  remainder  of  my  term, 
made  as  much  acquaintance  with  the  literature  of 
the  day  as  my  means  and  leisure  allowed,  and 
took  especial  pains  to  qualify  myself  for  any  de« 
partment  of  the  business  of  a  printer  that  it  miglit 
be  found  advisable  to  engage  in  when  I  became  my 
own  master.  The  variety  of  my  occupations^  and 
the  new  interests  which  they  created  in  my  mind, 
seemed  to  add  fresh  wings  to  time.  The  last  years 
of  my  term  seemed  not  half  the  duration  of  ihe 
first.  The  second  week  in  April,  1826,  saw  me 
free  from  all  bonds  and  indentures,  and  ready  to 
begin  the  world  on  my  own  account  I  would 
willingly  have  remained  with  Mr.  Cousins  for  a 
season  longer,  but,  unfortunately  for  me,  the  busi- 
ness had  greatly  declined  a  few  months  previous  to 
my  release,  and  there  was  now  hardly  sufficient 
employment  to  be  found  for  the  apprentices  alone* 
The  joumejonen  had  been  discharged  for  some 
time.  The  f^sh  had  disappeared  as  well,  after 
several  vain  applications  for  employment  This 
almost  complete  stoppage  of  business  was  one 
of  the  results  of  the  dreadful  mouCTr-panic  of  the 
day,  which  was  the  cause  of  severe  deprivations  to 
the  working-classes  throughout  the  whole  king- 
dom. As  I  could  obtain  no  employment  in  Bristol, 
and  could  not  bear  the  thought  ox  settling  my  feet 
under  the  frugal  table  of  my  parents,  I  resolved  to 
seek  an  engagement  in  London ;  and  for  London  I 
accordingly  set  out  by  the  night-coach,  within  ten 
days  of  the  expiration  of  my  apprenticeship. 

(7*0  be  contimteii,) 
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Ix  die  year  1851  ^bare  are  few  profeaeedly  wdl- 
iaibniied  people  who  do  toot  know  die  teohnical 
tmd  proper  meaning  of  "  a  difficulty."  Formerly, 
m  a  general  term  of  doubt  or  diBComforty  it  in- 
efaided  many  specific  varieties ;  but  of  later  years 
its  significadon  baa  been  restricted  to  one  particu- 
lar class  of  phenomena.  As  in  the  British  vulgar 
taDgoe  a  '^  mill"  implies  that  peculiar  merry-go- 
loimder  created  by  the  rapid  motion  of  two  pairs 
of  handsy  by  winch  the  human  face  divine  is 
poondad  and  ground  into  a  featureless  jelly,  so  in 
that  *  pure  En^g^ish  undefiled"  which  is  spoken  by 
Brother  Jonathan  "  right  dick  away  down  West^" 
a  "difficulty"  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the 
Oordian  knot  which  can  only  be  cut  by  the 
traudumt  bowie-knife  or  the  four-barrelled  re- 
volver. 

It  would  seem  to  be  cidled  so,  as  luci^  a  nan 
kieendo,  from  the  delightful  ease  with  which  it  is 
managedin  that  enlightened  country.  We  have  much 
to  leaurn,  or  to  re-learn,  on  this  subject  from  our 
eontinentAl  neighbours  and  our  transatlantic  rela- 
tma.    In  England,  the  science  of  the  sword  has 

rs  gone  out  for  all  such  practical  purposes^  while 
sdence  of  the  bowie  has  still  to  be  acquired ; 
and  aa  for  peaceably  shooting  your  neighbour,  all  the 
floecesBfol  attempts  of  this  nature  have,  of  late  years, 
been  attended  with  such  a  terrible  explosion  that 
it  may  now  be  justifiaUy  conudered  a  very  hazard- 
one  method  ot  settling  a  difference.  Not  only  is 
^M  unfortunate  proposer  of  such  a  proceeding 
liable  to  the  thundering  sarcasms  and  dender  dra- 
matic aUusions  of  Mr.  Cobden^or  any  other  equally 
witty  member  of  the  Peace  Society,  but  if  he  can 
|rocure  respectable  seconds^if  he  succeed  in  carry- 
mg  on  the  affidr  without  the  intervention  of  a  too 
attentive  police,  or  the  stringent  administration  by 
m  worthy  magistrate  of  an  oath  to  keep  the  peace 
towards  all  her  Majesty's  liege  subjects  for  twelve 
months^  under  severe  pains  and  penalties ;  if  all 
terminates  in  his  favour ;  if  he  has  the  luck  to  dis- 
pose finally  of  his  adversary,  his  troubles  may  be 
Slid  to  be  just  b^^imdng.  The  feelings  of  a  JBri- 
tiaii  jury  are  tending  gradually  towards  very  alarm- 
BMp  veidicts  in  this  matter ;  the  sentences  and  dicta 
of  British  judges  are^  on  each  successive  occasion, 
more  ominously  severe ;  in  feet,  there  is  no  saying 
what  amount  of  unpleasantness  may  now-a-days 
RBolt  to  the  short-sighted  individual  who  can  find 
no  way  but  the  pistol  of  getting  out  of  a  serious 
difficulty.  We  believe  (melancholy  as  the  thought 
ii)  diat  even  the  ^Phaynix"  Park  is  no  longer 
tde  from  interruption. 

Hiey  manage  these  things,  as  Sterne  said,  much 
better  in  France — in  Fruice  and  in  America. 
AmtenoLy  aa  might  be  expected  <^  such  ago«a*head 
eooBtry,  has  the  advantage  in  unexampled  n^odity : 
fiance  (the  coitre  of  civiMsation)  in  general  com- 
fait  and  honourable  punedlio.  In  either  country 
it  if  a  matter  of  ooufse — a  slight  dispute,  a  trivial 
lilrtaka,  a  political  difference,  are  all  adjusted  in 
te  saBM  way,  aai  with  the  same  ease.    Itialbimd 


to  be  as  satisfactory  a  method  as  Mr.  Hudson's 
ingeauous  transfer  of  the  traffic  returns  of  one  week 
into  the  preceding  half  year,  of  "  making  thinga 
pleasant" 

The  latest  example  of  an  American  "  difficulty^* 
may,  perhaps,  be  new  to  some  of  our  readers.  We 
may  as  well  not  give  the  names,  which,  in  fact,  we 
do  not  remember.  The  circumstances  were  re- 
ported as  follows,  under  the  head  of  **  American 
Stoicism,"  which,  indeed,  they  do  undoubtedly 
illustrate,  along  with  other  quidities : — ^The  diffi- 
culty commenced  on  the  deck  of  a  steamer;  it 
did  not  arrive  at  its  solution  there,  and  the  parties 
descended  below :  one  of  them  was  armed  with  a 
revolver,  the  other  was  smoking  a  cigar.  Much 
audible  abuse  was  interchanged,  and  finally  four 
shots  were  heard ;  upon  whic^  the  captain  and  the 
other  tardy  pacificators  ran  below  to  separate  the 
combatants,  if  that  term  may  be  appropriately 
applied  where  the  deadly  pistol  is  encountered 
only  by  the  peaceful  pipe — 9i  rixa  est,  ubi  tupulios, 
ego  vc^pulo  tantum.  They  found  the  parties  stand- 
ing near  each  other :  one  with  the  discharged  revol- 
ver in  his  hand,  the  other  still  calmly  smoking.  Aa 
four  holes  were  visible  in  his  trousers,  giving  room 
for  presumption  that  the  shots  had  not  been  alto- 
gether ineffective,  it  seems  to  have  been  concluded 
that  full  satisfection  had  been  given  and  taken,  and 
that  the  difference  between  the  pistoUer  and 
pstoUee  had  been  properly  arranged.  The  latteiv 
the  passive  party,  continued  with  Indian  calmness 
to  smoke,  and  refused  to  let  his  person  be  examined, 
in  which  refusal,  astonishing  as  it  may  seem  to 
our  notions,  the  captain  of  the  steamer  and  the 
other  good  Samaritans  jnresent  quietly  acquiesced, 
though  it  was  evident  that  the  man  was  wounded. 
The  proprietor  and  user  of  the  revolver — ^what 
became  of  him  ?  Why,  he  landed  at  the  landing- 
place  to  which  he  was  destined,  and  proceeded  up 
the  country  to  his  **  location,"  ready,  no  doubt>  to 
commit  another  murder ;  for  a  murder  it  proved. 
The  person  on  whom  he  had  fired  remained  c^ 
board.  In  a  short  time,  he  took  to  his  berth, 
still  obstinately  declining  the  assistance  which 
should  have  been  compulsorily  rendered.  He 
did  not  complain.  Food  was  sent  him  from 
the  cabin,  and  farther  than  this  nobody  seems 
to  have  troubled  themselves  much  about  hink 
Half-an-hour  before  the  steamer  arrived  at  her 
final  destination,  a  passenger  entering  the  cabin 
found  him  in  the  agonies  of  death.  On  examina- 
tion»  after  death,  it  was  discovered  that  all  the 
barrels  had  taken  effect^  producing  four  frightfiil 
wounds.  It  appears  to  have  been  concluded  that 
the  natural  stoicism  essential  to  such  pasave 
endurance  of  pain  had  been  aided  by  the  acquired 
stupefection  of  brandy.  To  us  it  seems  not  so 
wonderful  that  one  man  should  stupidly  endure  to 
die  under  wounds  without  complaint,  and  declin- 
ing aonstsnce,  aa  that  many  others  should  let  him 
do  sa  Scarcely  less  zemnkable  &  the  coolness 
with  which  a  man  who  had  fired  feur  bullets  into 
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another,  and  that  other  unarmed^  was  suffered  to  de- 
part, as  a  matter  of  course,  without  steps  being  even 
taken  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  injury  which  he 
had  inflicted.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  society 
can  be  maintained  when  Hannibal  Ohollops  walk 
about,  not  only  unhanged,  but  apparently  without 
the  check  of  a  remote  possibility  of  being  hanged. 
It  is,  indeed,  clear  that  society  could  not  exist.  The 
right  of  murdering  with  a  revolver  exists  only  on 
the  outskirts  of  civilisation,  and,  unless  America  is 
to  relapse  into  barbarism,  is  too  detestable  to  exist 
long  even  there.  If  Judge  Lynch  does  not  repress 
the  practice  prematurely,  it  may  at  least  be  ex- 
pected to  exalt  itself  from  the  mere  brutality  of 
murder  into  the  fantastical  semi-chivalrous  folly  of 
duelling :  from  the  most  loathsome  sight  under  the 
sun,  to  something  upon  which  the  gods  may  with 
a  pitying  contempt  nevertheless  smile,  or  even 
laugh  right  out,  as  we  think  they  must  have  done 
over  the  transaction  which  we  are  about  to  relate. 
^That  inextinguishable  laughter  which  shook  im- 
molW  ^des  at  the  familiar  spectacle  of  Vulcan's 
limp  indicates  a  remarkable  aptitude  to  draw 
amusement  from  trifles.  Oreat,  then,  must  have 
been  among  the  Olympians  the  appreciation  of  the 
fanciful  human  vaudeville,  ''the  little  difficulty" 
in  French  literature  which  we  purpose  to  follow 
through  the  vicissitudes  of  a  short  but  chequered 
existence  to  a  termination  at  any  rate  mains 
faoheuse  than  the  tragical  results  of  "  American 
stoicism." 

Such  difficulties  are  among  the  secondary  and 
unconsidered  but  not  unnatural  consequences  of 
die  recently  enacted  and  peculiarly  republican 
law,  by  which  all  French  journals  are  compelled, 
under  dire  penalties,  to  append  the  names  of  the 
eontaibutors  to  their  respective  effusions.  It  is 
almost  a  truism  to  assert,  that  the  increased  indi* 
viduality  which  thereby  attaches  to  the  authorship 
of  every  article,  though  it  may  destroy  the  authori- 
tative mystery  of  oracular  journalism,  must  neces- 
sarily addjto  the  stmging  power  of  all  those  little 
courtesies  of  repartee  which  are  so  frequently 
bandied  about  in  political  controversy.  To  make 
our  meaning  clearer  by  enveloping  it  in  the 
mathematicimy  precise  lang^uage  of  metaphysics, 
we  may  lay  down  the  following  axiom :  "  The 
subjective  and  objective  personality  of  newspaper 
articles  varies  in  a  direct  ratio."  Under  our  own 
system,  one  journal  may  ''  bite  its  thumb"  in  the 
face  of  another  journal,  without  exposure  to  the 
serious  question  of  "  Do  you  bite  your  thumb  at 
me,  sir  ?"  or  at  any  rate  without  being  expected 
to  return  a  more  satds£EM^ry  answer  than,  '*  Sir,  I 
do  bite  my  thumb.*'  The  notions  of  honour 
which  are  current  in  France  must^  especially  since 
the  new  law  regarding  the  press,  compel  each 
individual  journalist  to  expose  himself  anv  day,  for 
the  most  trivial  cause,  to  the  melancholy  fate  of 
Armand  Carrel. 

Mr.  Charles  Hugo,  a  young  gentleman  of  twenty- 
four  years  of  age,  son  of  the  celebrated  Victor 
Hugo,  is  editor  of  a  paper  called  L'Evinement 
Another  Parisian  journal,  the  Corsaire,  of  omiosite 
political  princii^es,  being  engaged  in  a  lively  con- 
troversy with  the  Eifdn^eni,  published  an  article 


entided  «  M.  CL  Hugo  et  M.  Carlier,"  which  wbb 
construed  by  M.  Charies  Hugo  into  a  deliberate 
and  outrageous  personal  inrolt  The  injurious 
epithet  by  which  M.  Hugo  was  designated,  and 
which  "  his  honour  could  not  brook,"  appears  to 
have  been  taon — a  gadfly,  whose  daily  business 
was  to  sting  M.  Carlier,  the  prefect  of  police. 
The  offending  article  was  signed  "  Ch.  Viennot." 
The  object  of  the  insult,  like  a  '' jeune  et  ardent 
polemiste"  as  he  is,  immediately  applied  to  M. 
Alexandre  Dumas  and  M.  M^ry,  another  distin- 
guished homme  de  lettres,  for  their  assistance  as 
his  seconds  in  the  affair.  The  author  of  the 
**  Trois  Mousquetaires,"  having  arrived  at  years  of 
discretion,  refused  to  undertake  the  business  with- 
out the  express  approbation,  or  rather  requisition, 
of  Victor  Hugo.  On  the  receipt,  however,  of  an 
"ordre  en  quelque  sorte  de  M.  Hugo  p^re," 
Messrs.  Dumas  and  M^ry  proceeded  with  a  hos- 
tile message  to  the  office  of  the  Cor$aire,  There 
they  found — ^not  a  truculent-looking  individual, 
formed  by  nature  to  serve  under  a  piratical 
standard — not  a  vieux  miUtaire,  decorated  and 
grognard,  of  the  class  which  has  become  familiar 
to  us,  through  the  pages  of  Balzac,  as  the  **  mes» 
sieurs  who  do  the  fighting  and  horse-whipping 
work  of  the  journal,"  but  a  respectable  old  gentle- 
man of  the  age  of  sixty-seven,  who  acknowledged 
the  authorship  of  the  article  in  question*  and 
showed  every  disposition  to  place  himself  per- 
sonally at  the  service  of  M.  Hugo's  seconds. 
The  two  friends,  however,  to  whom  M.  Viennot 
intrusted  the  management  of  the  affiur  were 
naturally  and  strongly  opposed  to  a  reparation 
armSey  considering  tiie  difference  of  age  between 
the  principals ;  and  Messrs.  Dumas  and  M^ry  ap- 
parently agreed  with  them  that  this  method  of 
satbfaction  could  only  be  resorted  to  in  the  last 
instance.  A  demand  was  made,  on  the  part  <rf 
M.  Hugo,  that  a  letter  written  by  his  seconds 
should  be  inserted  in  the  Corsaire,  U>  destroy 
any  effect  produced  by  the  offensive  article. 
That  letter  was  written  and  sent  to  the  journal, 
with  the  consent  of  all  the  parties  interested;  but 
the  editors  refused  to  publish  it,  on  the  ground 
that  the  expressions  complained  of  were  not  of  a 
"defamatory"  character.  All  attempts  at  recon- 
ciliation having  failed,  M.  Viennot's  friends  refused 
to  ac<9ept  the  responsibility  of  a  duel  under  sudi 
circumstances,  and  retired  from  the  field ;  and  M. 
Viennot  was  obliged  to  announce  to  Messrs. 
Dumas  and  M^ry  that,  "notwithstanding  his 
anxious  desire  to  bring  the  matter  to  a  termi- 
nation in  any  way  whatsoever,  he  was  unable,  by 
reason  of  his  age,  to  find  among  his  friends  two 
sensible  men — deux  hommes  serieux — who  re- 
garded as  possible  a  meeting  between  M.ClLHugo 
and  himself." 

The  situation,  to  use  the  customary  phrase, 
became  more  delicate.  No  written  apology  could 
be  obtained;  and  redress  by  force  of  arms 
was  adknowledged  to  be  almost  impossible.  M. 
Oh.  Hugo,  however,  is  apparentiy  of  that  hetwi 
nature  which  is  not  daunted  by  impossibilities. 
With  a  perseverance  and  ingenuity  worthy  of  the 
noble  insect  to  which  he  had  beoi  compared,  he 
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devbcid  a  new  metiiod  of  provoking  the  enemy  to 
battk.  He  wrote  to  M.  Charles  Viennot  the 
yoanger,  an  employi  in  the  War-office,  the  follow- 
ing letter  :— 

"  SiH. — An  article  of  an  insulting  nature  regard- 
ing me  appeared  in  the  Corsaire  of  such  a  date. 
It  is  sign^  with  your  name.  'Monsieur  votre 
p^re'  has  acknowledged  the  authorship,  and  assumed 
the  responsibility  of  this  article.  My  friends, 
Messrs.  Dumas  and  M<5ry,  have  spent  four  days  in 
trying  to  obtain  a  written  reparation :  your  father 
persists  in  offering  nothing  but  an  '  armed  repar- 
ation.* I  am,  therefore,  reduced  to  the  painful 
necessity  of  meeting  him  to-morrow,  notwithstand- 
ing the  disproportion  of  our  ages.  This  dispro- 
portion, sir,  it  is  in  your  power  to  do  away  with. 
1  address  myself  to  your  honour  as  a  man,  and  to 
yonr  feelings  as  a  son ;  and  I  think  you  will  not 
luaitate  to  take  in  this  affair  the  place  of  your  aged 
lather.  If  I  am  mistaken,  I  shall  resign  myself, 
though  with  deep  regret,  to  what  I  consider  the 
melancholy  alternative;  hut  at  any  rate  I  shall 
have  done  my  duty  in  informing  you  of  the  cir- 
emnstances,  and  placing  you  in  a  position  to  do 
honour  at  once  to  your  age  and  your  name.  Receive 
the  expression  of  my  sentiments  distinguis, 

"  Ch.  Hugo. 

"Whatever  your  decision  may  be,  I  trust  to 
your  honour  not  to  mention  this  letter  till  the  ter- 
mination of  the  affftir.*' 

M.  Viennot  the  younger,  adjured  in  thb  touch- 
ing manner,  had,  of  course,  only  one  answer  to 
give.  He  accepted  the  ocmibat  without  hesitation, 
•ad  sent  two  friends  to  arrange  with  Messrs. 
Dimiaa  and  M^ry  the  preliminaries  of  what  Sir 
Loeiiia  OTrigger  woi^d  have  called  ''a  very 
{ffettj  little  quarrel  as  it  stands.*'  The  sword  was 
dioeen.  1^  the  challenged  party  as  the  may  en  de 
tader  t affaire  :  and,  with  a  praiseworthy  anxiety 
on  the  part  of  all  four  seconds  to  render  the  con- 
deqnenoes  as  little  funestes  as  possible,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  combat  should  cease  on  the  first 
bkK>d  drawn. 

The  meeting  took  place  in  the  Bois  de  Meudon. 
After  a  spirited  engagement^  M.  CL  Hugo  re- 
ceived a  womid  in  &e  knee,  so  slight  that  he  did 
not  at  the  moment  perceive  it ;  but  at  the  sight  of 
blood,  the  seconds  **  precipitated  themselves"  upon 
the  combatants,  and  put  an  end  to  this  '*  gentle 
paaage  of  arms."  The  behaviour  on  both  sides 
was  or  MM  extreme  layaute  ;  and  it  is  particularly 
plaeed  upon  record  by  the  contemporary  historians, 
as  a  ehaee  ^*f//au^  con^toter, that  M.Ch.  Hugo,  afler 
hdi^laid  up  for  two  days  by  the  wonnd,  took  the 
cariurt  possible  opportunity  of  calling  on  his  late 
adveriyy  to  shake  hands  in  token  of  cordiality. 

There  the  history  might  have  terminated.  The 
woondad  honour  of  M.  Hugo  had  been  satisfied  by 
a  pc^  in  the  knee;  the  courage  of  the  whole 
Viennot  family,  and  the  filial  mety  of  its  younger 
bnncheByhad  been  incontestably  proved ;  bvgcmes 
w«e  to  be  bygones ;  and  the  calm  doud  of  obUvion 
night  have  graduaUy  settled  down  over  the  whole 
BMtter.  Destiny  willed  it  othennse.  La  jubtiob 
nroBiu  SOB  cwrrm  affaibb.    Jostice  having,  in 


the  course  of  two  months,  opened  her  eyes  to  the 
subject,  brought  up  M.  Ch.  Viennot,  and  the  four 
seconds^  before  one  of  the  police-courts  of  Paris ;  the 
first  for  voluntarily  inflicting  wounds  on  M.  Hugo, 
the  others  for  **  complicity."  M.  Hugo  himself,  M. 
Viennot  the  elder,  and  the  two  gentlemen  who 
had  acted  as  his  firiends  in  the  first  instance,  were 
**  had  up"  as  witnesses. 

The  judicial  inquiry  excited  considerable  in- 
terest The  high  station  of  the  offending  parties 
in  the  literary  and  social  world  of  Paris;  the 
spectacle  of  the  chief  delinquent,  on  the  one  hand, 
brought  to  the  bar  by  his  obedience  to  the  dictates 
of  filial  affection,  of  the  chief  witness,  on  the  other, 
who  had  been  wounded  in  avenging  an  insult  to  an 
honourable  name,  formed  altogether  a  conglome- 
ration of  clap-trap  sufficient  to  ensnare  the  sym- 
pathies  and  bewilder  the  morality  of  the  most 
peace-loving  British  jury.  The  whole  course  of 
procedure  differs  considerably  from  our  notions  of 
the  simplicity  even  of  police  jurisdiction.  Instead 
of,  in  the  first  instance,  establishing  the  fact  that 
somebody  was  wounded,  the  evidence  was  taken 
chronologically,  beginning,  ab  ovo,  from  the  offen- 
sive article  which  bred  all  the  mischief.  M. 
Viennot,  the  elder,  was  the  first  witness  called. 
He  stated  the  facts  respecting  the  newspaper*  In 
his  opinion  the  article  was  inoffensive,  and  in  no 
way  detrimental  to  the  honour  or  reputation  of 
M.  Oh.  Hugo.  He  could  not  tell  why  M.  Hi^ 
was  so  indignant.  It  was  true  that  he  compared 
M.  Hugo  to  a  gadfly ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  had 
(to  a  certain  extent)  compared  M.  Carlier  to  a 
bullock,  in  saying  that  M.  Hugo  settled  on  his  tail 
daily.    It  was  a  metaphor. 

The  next  witnesses  called  were  the  two  gentle- 
men who  liad  acted  for  M.  Viennot  the  elder,  and 
retired  on  finding  it  impossible  to  bring  about  a 
reconciliation.  They  spoke  to  their  own  good  in- 
tentions, and  the  futility  of  their  efforts.  The 
judicial  mind  having  by  Uiese  means  been  prepared 
to  expect,  as  a  logical  consequence,  that  somebody 
would  be  wounded,  M.  Charles  Hugo  was  called  to 
prove  the  fact  He  recajHtulated  the  course  of  the 
affair  to  the  point  of  his  writing  .to  the  younger 
M.  Viennot  This  he  had  done,  ''  thinking  that 
M.  Viennot  would  act^  under  the  circumstance  as 
he  should  himself,  were  his  own  father  in  a  similar 
position.  (Murmurs  of  approbation.)  M.  Viennot 
had  taken  the  whole  affair  on  his  own  shoulders, 
and  had  behaved  throughout  like  a  perfect  gentle- 
man. Messrs.  De  la  Pierre  and  De  Grimaldi,  the 
friends  of  young  M.  Viennot^  finding  on  their  first 
interview  with  Messrs.  Dumas  and  M^ry  that  the 
matter  could  not  be  amicably  settled,  agreed  to  a 
hostile  meeting,  which  took  place  tiie  following 
day." 

M.  le  President :  '*  And  you  were  wounded  T 

M.  Hugo :'< So  slightly  that  Imaintained  I  had 
not  been  touched,  till  my  seconds  made  me  observe 
that  I  was  hit  in  the  knee,  when,  in  acoprdanoe 
with  the  agreement,  we  left  off  fighting." 

M.  le  Piresident  here  felt  it  his  duty  to  remark, 
that  M.  Hugo  might  have  sought  for  legal  redress^ 
more  especially  as  he  appeared  to  have  felt  some 
componction  at  the  thoi^t  of  a  duel  with  an  old 
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mKa;  Aat  his  ocmdoei in  seading  the  Aaltewgft 
vms  on  this  aecoimt  mofe  bkmeabk. 

M.  Hngo  had  not  been  at  fint  awaie  diat  t^ 
wf^er  of  iJie  article  in  qneedon  was  an  old  man. 
He  had  thought  his  qnarn^  was  with  a  young  man. 
He  (M.  Hugo)  had  not  been  the  challenger.  It 
was  the  Carsmre  that  first  direw  down  the  gsontlet 

The  accuBcd  were  now  aeked  what  they  had  to 
say  for  themselves.  M.  Charles  Viennot  answered 
as  follows: — "M.  Hugo  wrote  to  me,  saying,  *I 
am  going  to  fight  with  yonr  f&ther :  will  yon  take 
his  place?'  I  answered,  'Yes.'  I  do  not  thiidc  I 
eonld  have  acted  otherwise.  That  is  all  I  have  to 
say."  (Nomerous  marks  of  approbation,  in  which 
we  beg  leave,  as  spectators,  to  join,  with  a  dignified 
moderation.) 

M.  De  la  rierre  confessed  that^as  a  cavalry  officer, 
he  did  not  consider  himself  a  snffidently  good 
lawyer  to  settle  the  dispnted  qnestion,  whether  a 
dnel  were  a  misdemeanonr  or  not  In  his  profes* 
sion  dnelling  was  not  only  permitted  but  enjoined, 
and  whoever  refnsed  to  fight  would  be  kicked  out  of 
his  regiment  M.  De  Grimaldi  and  himself  had 
diMie  dieir  best^  as  M.  Yiennot's  firiends,  towards 
an  amicable  settlement,  but  in  vain.  The  conrt 
might  see,  by  the  conditions  of  the  combat,  that 
every  precaution  had  been  taken  to  prevent  jserions 
consequences. 

The  court  allowed  that  military  discipline  might 
have  **  ces  exigences/'  but  they  were  forbidden  by 
the  civil  law. 

M.  De  Grimaldi  had  hoped,  when  accepting  the 
office  of  second,  that  conciliatory  measures  would 
alone  be  necessary. 

M.  M6ry,  kg6  de  quarante-siz  ans,  homme  de 
lettres,  appears  to  be  positively  bursting  with  chi- 
valry.  The  following  is  his  explanation : — **  We 
acted  under  an  inspiration  which  does  us  honour. 
Victor  Hugo  is  the  son  of  a  general  of  the  Empire ; 
in  placing  in  the  hands  of  his  son,  to  avenge  an 
outrage,  Sie  sword  (that  truly  French  weapon),  to 
fight  accordiog  to  the  old  French  laws  of  honour, 
we  have,  in  my  opinion,  done  our  duty."  The 
escape  of  so  much  chivalrous  steam  must  have 
greatly  relieved  the  strain  on  M.  Mary's  high- 
pressure  engine,  le  ccsur  vMtahlemtnt  fr-r^ancaiiB, 

M.  Alexandre  Dumas  had  also  a  few  words  to 
add,  containing,  as  becomes  a  great  novdist,  inte* 
resting  facts  and  elevated  sentiments.  He  had 
only  accepted  the  responsibility  of  a  second  on  a 
letter  from  Victor  Hugo  conveying  a  "positive 
order^  to  that  eff^ect  On  the  receipt  of  this  he 
could  no  longer  hesitate.  "  Charles  je  le  considhre 
eomme  mon  fils."  It  was  from  no  fouH  of  theirs 
liiat  the  affidr  had  not  terminated  by  the  insertion 
of  a  letter  in  the  Corsaire,  "Ha  (M.  Dumas)  had 
represented  to  **  Charles"  the  embarrassing  nature 
of  a  duel  with  an  adversaiy  of  so  different  an  age — 
Charles  answered  that  he  meant  to  fight  the 
younger  and  not  the  elder  M.  Viennot.  On  the 
affiiir  taking  this  new  turn,  M.  Dumas  had  required 
not  only  a  written  but  a  verbal  "  imperative  man- 
date^ from  Charles's  father.  Victor  Hugo  then 
esme  to  him,  and  spoke  as  follows :  ^  I  place  in 
war  hands  not  only  Charles's  life,  but  his  honour : 
he  is  entering  on  a  career  where  the  insult  of  to* 


day  w91  be  followed  by  ^  iondt  of  to-ooRow. 
On  Ms  cMmt,  he  must  denaand  satis&etioa:  ths 
lawsof  honour  require  it" 

O  Monsieur  Victor  Hugo  I  Is  this  conriste&t? 
Is  this  the  morality  of  tiie  Peace  Congress?  We 
blush  for  you !  How  will  you  ever  be  Me  again 
to  look  your  illustrious  friend  Mons.  Cobden  in 
the  face  ?  How  do  these  doctrines  square  witk 
that  nrand  national  Agapemone  at  the  new  birfh 
of  which  you  so  fondly  assisted  no  longer  back 
than  Easter,  1849  ?— with  that  delightful  scheme 
of  universal  arbitration,  leading  up,  like  Jacob'i 
ladder,  straight  into  the  innermost  heavra,  and 
firmly  plant^  on  the  same  unshakeable  fonnda* 
tions  which  support  the  tortoise  on  whose  bad 
stands  the  elephant  that  bears  up  the  world?  Ard 
the  apostles  of  your  new  confraternity  to  go  armed 
with  double-barrelled  swords  and  cut-and-tbrasi 
pistols,  and  squabble  about  '^  defiunatory  express 
sions,"  and  resent  injuries,  and  demand  satis&ctionj 
like  the  godless  and  unregenerated  ?  Must  nobody 
go  to  war,  and  cannot  you  keep  the  King's  or  the 
Republic's  peace  in  your  own  houses?  0  M- 
Victor  Hugo !  the  old  leaven,  the  old  leaven!  We 
fear  you  are  little  better  than  one  of  the  wicked. 

Yet  we  must  not  bear  too  hardly  on  you.  We 
must  allow  you  the  benefit  of  your  own  words. 
You  added  (as  reported  by  your  friend  M.  Dwnasl 
with  your  idSes  chevaleresquea  et  de  poite,**h 
will  be  a  souvenir  of  Corneille ;  it  is  the  history 
of  the  Cid  and  Don  Di^go ;  and  I  cannot  believe 
that  what  is  applauded  on  the  stage  can  fail  to 
command  approbation  elsewhere." 

This,  then,  is  the  fiwrt  d^migme.  This  is  the 
motif  which  reconciles  the  two  lines  of  c(»dnct,  or 
rather  the  two  modes  of  speech,  otherwise  so  irre- 
concileable.  We  acknowledge  your  consisfceocy. 
You  are  the  same  man  in  1851  that  you  were  m 
1849.  But  you  are  not  the  man  we  took  von  for. 
Who  could  help  believing,  that  the  head  wh^ 
conceived,  and  the  hand  which  drew  with  ro^ 
broad  light  and  shade  the  humble  devotion  of ^ 
hunchback  Quasimodo  and  the  gallant  insinceri^ 
of  the  brilliant  Phoebus  de  Chateupers,  were  oie 
nead  and  the  hand  of  truth  and  eamestnesB j 
Who  would  have  thought,  when  you  said  you  had 
come  to  send  peace  upon  earth,  that  in  a  ^^T 
like  yours  the  boys  were  allowed  to  meddle  witn 
that  dangerous  plaything,  the  sword  ?  And  it  w 
an  artificial  chiaroscuro  all  the  time  I  It  was  me 
new  electric  light  at  the  wings  which  threw  um 
brilliant  sunshine  over  the  scene  of  the  Hon  Im 
down  with  the  lamb!  Must  we  really  go  tacK  «> 
the  cotemporary  file  of  the  Times,  and  read  yow 
magnificent  speech,  as  if  constructed  for  the  appiw» 
of  a  theatre,  and  therefore  suretocOTumandapp^ 
bation  elsewhere  ?  Like  all  people  who  have  w^ 
taken  in,  we  hardly  thmk  the  performance  ^*^; 
You  should  have  considered  the  character  of  ^ 
largest  portion  of  your  audience :  you  shorn  M^e 
rememl^red  that  their  yea  was  yea,  ^^^^^^ 
nay ;  that  scenic  effects  ttid  applawUstemenU 
Mdtre  are  not  fiimfliar  to  eyes  and  ««».^t! 
shadowed  by  a  broadbrim;  t^at  (exoep*  »^ 
case  of  a  few  gendem^  of  that  persnafton  imow 
mowlity,  like  Mr.  Cobden's,  fdl  a  victim  m  w^ 
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'kct  yooAT  to  A0  fiMciiSfftini^  gmuus  of  %ei4daB, 
or  tone  equally  sednctiTe  dnanatist)  yon  might  as 

lOOD 

"  See  gfcat  Hemiies  wlupphi^  a  gif , 
Or  profofpd  SokwMNi  tiuuBg  a  jiov 
Or  Nestor  play  at  pusbpin  with  tae  hoys. 
Or  critic  Tudob  laagh  at  idle  toya^*' 

»  tee  a  Qoaker,  area!  Qaaker — ^Bot  a  stage  Qoaker 
or  a  wet  Qiiak^^ — among  the  '^guilty  creatoreB 
flitiiig  at  a  pU^." 

If  Boeh  be  tiie  tondistone  of  the  new  philosophy ; 
if  afl  peacefol  profes^ons  are  to  be  oonstrned  with 
nSaeace  to  their  theatrical  effect;  if,  in  fact,  all 
Ae  worid  is  a  stage,  and  the  **  babble  reputation  " 
is  to  be  sooghty  even  by  the  son  of  Victor  Pacifico, 
in  the  private  dueUo,  where  are  we  to  look  for 
eoBifeft?  In  whose  amiable  dispositions  can  we 
hsnecfwtii  trast?  We  did  hope  onr  own  last 
Lord  l&yor^a  show  had  been  the  sign  of  a  new 
em:  we  dionld  not  now  be  surprised  on  the  9th  of 
Ifovember,  1851,  if  by  way  of  a  novel  dramatic 
attzietion,  the  lady  v^  represents  Peace  upon 
esrdi  were  to  challenge  to  mortal  combat  her  de- 
posed predecessor,  the  melancholy  **  Man  in  brass." 
L'kmn^tr  le  veut  ainn.  Bat  we  most  retam  to 
oar  judicial  dironicle. 

Maitre  Plocqae,  tiie  counsel  of  M.  Viennot, 
flgoed  that  his  client  was  entitled  to  protection  as 
Iwniig  iafiicted  the  wound  in  question  in  his  own 
defence^  or  rather  in  the.defence  of  ''  ce  qu'il  y  a 
de  phia  eacr^  dans  au<7ui,'*  the  person  of  his  father. 
^  ike  chronicler  does  not  give  Me.  Plocque's 
sgomente  at  length,  we  are  imable  to  appreciate 
ikmr  le^^  value :  to  produce  an  effect  on  the  per- 
aaaai  sympathy  of  the  courts  we  doubt  if  Uiey 
anU  be  better  stated  than  in  M.  Viennot's  own 
ipords,  vidnch  we  have  quoted  above.  The  gentle- 
who  defimded  the  four  ''accomplices"  or 
Maitre  Nogent^^int-Laurens,  is  reported 
folly*  He  began,  like  Polonius,  by  stating 
kii  mteation  to  be  brie^  inasmuch  as  **  cases  of  this 
kiad  are  not  subjects  for  argument,  and  the  inter- 
of  lawyers  is  of  litde  use.  They  are  not 
of  reasoning,  but  of  feeling :  they  are 
lot  inbmitted  to  a  careful  analysis,  hnt  precipiUes, 
aseofdiag  to  the  inspirations  of  the  conscience,  and 
the  rmpHaes  of  personal  honour."  Accepting  for 
aB  his  cHestB  ihe  declaration  made  by  M.  De  la 
Pierre  with  sudi  frank  and  soldier-like  clearness, 
thii  he  had  not  ocmeeived  himself  guilty  of  a  crime 
or  misdeiiieaiiour  in  assisting  at  a  duel  loyale, 
hot  aflowiag  that  the  law,  as  at  present  interpreted 
tiy  some  of  the  French  courts,  held  the  contrary, 
he  proceeded  to  point  out  the  anomalous  conse- 
quences of  this  jurisprudence  singulidre.  In  this 
can  a  wound  had  been  inflicted :  that  brought  it 
vkhin  the  jurisdiction  of  the  correctional  police- 
eouzt,  as  a  misdemeanour.  If  there  had  been  no 
wound,  it  would  have  been  legally  an  attempt  at 
oime,  an  attempt  to  murder ;  so  that,  in  the  teeth  of 
logic  and  common  sense,  the  gravity  of  the  offence 
wied  inversely  with  the  senousness  of  the  fiM^. 
Moreover,  in  this  instance,  M.  Charles  Hugo  escaped 
praseeution.  Why?  Because  he  had  been  wounded. 
It  had  been  decided  in  another  court,  that  a  man 
codd  aot  be  supposed  accessory  to  the  wounds  in* 


ffieted  on  him ;  but  in  this  court  the  intendon  of  the 
parties  was  the  first  thing  to  be  considered,  as 
witiiout  them  there  coiM  have  been  no  misde^* 
meanour.  ^Now,  the  intentions  of  M.  Viennot 
and  M.  Oharles  Hugo  were  precisely^  similar. 
Neither  of  ^dbsm  wob  intent  upon  killing  or 
wounding  Ae  other ;  that  is  not  the  point  of  a 
dueL  Jl  duel  ia  a  mental  impulse,  which  induces 
you  to  esopoee  your  cidversdtry  and  yourself  to  the 
eventuaUties  of  the  particular  weapons  selected 
{aux  consequences  des  armes  choisies).  How  can 
you  absolve  one  and  condemn  the  other,  when  their 
intentions  were  the  same?  By  reason  of  the 
actual  wound  which  resulted,  the  fait  materiel  of 
the  hlessure  ?  You  must  see  that  justice,  con- 
ductod  on  such  principles,  will  inevitably  fail  into 
matericdism  (assez  sur  ces  biaarreries).  Let  us 
look  at  the  position  of  the  seconds  in  this  p«*ti- 
cular  case.  Two  of  them  accompanied  a  relative, 
a  friend,  who  fought  in  defence  of  his  father,  if  est 
sctcrS!  The  other  two  accompanied  a  young 
friend  whose  honour  had  been  intrusted  to  them 
by  his  father,  e^est  encore  sacri  !  On  the  ground, 
the  seconds  threw  themselves  between  the  swords, 
and  put  an  end  to  the  combat.  The  law  presumes 
in  general  {autre  anomaUe  I)  that  the  accomplice 
urges  On  the  principal ;  whereas,  in  the  duel,  the 
second  acts  as  mediator  and  moderator.  I  hope 
that  society  may  discover  a  substitute  for  duelling ; 
but,  in  the  meantime,  you  must  bear  lightly  on  tile 
seconds  (menageons  Us  t^moins),  or  we  shall  come 
to  duels  with  no  seconds — that  is,  duels  with  no 
security  for  feir  play,  duels  which  may  become 
assassinations !" 


After  this  harangue,  which  was  interrupted,  as 
so  cleverly  inconclusive  and  bewildering  an  appeal 
was  likely  to  be,  by  frequent  marks  of  approbation, 
the  court  delivered  the  following  judgment  :— 

"^  Considering  that  the  law  of  misdemeanour 
does  not  except  the  case  of  woxmds  inflicted  in  a 
duel; 

''  TBM  the  facts  proved  against  the  seconds  bear 
aU  the  marks  of  'complicity*  provided  by  the 
law; 

*•  That  Charles  Viennot^  though  moved  by  gene- 
rous and  honourable  feelings  to  take  the  place  of 
his  father  in  single  combat,  did  not  come  within 
the  line  of  justification  provided  by  the  law  as  tiie 
case  of  legitimate  self-defence,  or  defence  of  another 
person,  but  diat  these  circumstances  ought  to  be 
considered  in  reduction  of  the  penalty ; 

"  That  however  loyale  the  conduct  of  the  seconds 
may  have  been,  they  constituted  tiiemselves  accom- 
plices •  to  the  misdemeanour,  bv  arranging  and 
seeing  executed  the  conditions  of  the  duel : 

•*  The  court  condemns  Viennot,  DelaPierre,  and 
De  Grimaldi  to  a  fine  of  100  francs  each ;  M6ry 
and  Alexandre  Dumas  to  a  fine  of  200  francs 
each." 

We  are  told  that  the  severity  of  this  sentence 
caused  a  general  feeling  of  painful  surprise.  The 
^re-witness  whose  chronicle  we  have  quoted  is 
inclined  to  attribute  it  to  the  line  of  defence  taken 
by  Maitre  Plocque,  and  asserts  that  such  was  the 
prevailing  impression.  This  defence  is  charac- 
tensed  as  an  "  incroyable  diatribe,"  full  of  "  retro- 
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epective  and  uuneceasary  vloleooe"  against  M. 
Charles  Hugo,  who  had  in  his  evidence  so  ''  gene- 
rously taken  all  the  blame  upon  himself,  to  place 
the  defendants  in  a  better  position."  Whether 
Maitre  Plocque,  in  throwing  up  outworks  and  en- 
trenchments round  his  **  sanctuaire  de  logique/'  the 
argument  that  M.  Viennot  wounded  his  adversary 
in  pure  self  or  more  than  self-defence,  may  have 
used  unnecessary  violence  towards  M.  Hugo,  we 
'Cannot,  of  course,  determine ;  but  we  confess  our 
inability  to  see  how  M.  Hugo  in  his  evidence  did 
take,  or  could  have  taken,  an  undue  share  of  the 
blame  on  his  own  shoulders.  In  obedience  to  the 
maxim,  "  L'honneur  le  veut  ainsi,"  he  had  taken 
offence  at  a  common-place  and  not  very  ill-natured 
metaphor ;  instead  of  answering  with  the  pen,  as 
would  have  become  a  young  and  ardent  polemiste, 
he  at  once  took  up  the  sword ;  on  finding  himself 
face  to  face  with  a  respectable  vietllard^  he,  by 
An  adroit  manoeuvre,  blockaded  M.  Viennot  the 
younger  in  the  cut-de-sac  of  filial  piety.  All 
these  facts  Me.  Plocque  had  an  unquestionable 
right  to  dilate  upon,  without  laying  himself  open 
to  the  accusation  of  an  ''  incroyable  diatribe."  If 
his  oration  did,  in  fact,  induce  the  court  to  mark 
Iheir  sense  of  M.  Hugo's  *•  unnecessary  violence" 
in  that  part  of  the  sentence  which  inflicts  a  double 
amount  of  fine  on  his  seconds,  we  congratulate 
Me.  Plocque  on  the  character  and  success  of  his 
•eloquence. 

The  sentence  itself  is  not,  according  to  our  no- 
tions, severe.  We  cannot,  in  England,  get  drunk 
like  gentlemen  (including,  of  course,  in  that  phrase, 
the  amusement  of  driving  a  Hansom's  cab  from 
•the  inside,  drawing  the  teeth  of  a  few  street-doors 
or  a  few^  passengers,  or  the  perpetration  of  any 
other  unconsidered  trifle  in  the  way  of  "  a  lark") 
without  subjecting  ourselves  to  a  fine  of  five 
pounds ;  a  fine  inflicted  in  a  sentence  of  disappro- 
bation pure  et  simple^  unaccompanied  by  any  pal- 
patory expressions  respecting  the  "  generous  and 
honourable  sentiments"  by  which  the  said  lark 
was  dictated,  or  the  general  loyauU  of  our  con- 
duct towards  the  apprehending  policeman,  to  soothe 
our  wounded  vanity.  Englajid  is  a  much  more 
expensive  country  than  France,  both  as  regards 
the  necessaries  and  the  luxuries  of  life. 

After  all,  let  us  be  thankful  that  it  is  so.  Let  us 
be  thankful  that,  among  the  other  hardships  of 
taxation  under  which  John  Bull  grumbles,  there  is 
a  considerable  and  almost  prohibitory  ad  valorem 
duty  imposed  upon  duels ;  that  there  is  no  tendency 
towards  Free-trade  in  this  respect ;  and  that, 
although  we  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  finding,  an 
"equivalent  pour  le  duel  dans  les  moeurs,"  the 
orant  of  appetite  for  this  particular  luxury  grows 


jon  us  from  the  habit  of  remaining  unfed.  Let  us 
be  thankful  that  our  friend  Mr.  Cochrane  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  call  us  to  account  for  our 
friendly  criticisms  on  "Young  Italy;"  that  the 
foreign  correspondents  of  the  daily  press  have  not 
risen  upon  us  as  one  man;  that  the  Morning 
Chronicle  did  not  revengefully  worry  Toby,  when 
Punch  set  "  his  little  dogs  and  all"  to  bark  at  the 
papal  articles,  which  "  should  have  been  printed  in 
letters  of  congenial  scarlet,"  or  send  a  red-tape 
declaration  of  war  to  the  office  of  the  Globe,  when 
contemptuously  designated  as  Mr.  Ranville  Ban- 
ville.  In  spite  of  our  friendship  for  Sir  Lucius 
O'Trigger  on  the  one  hand,  in  spite  of  the  banaUUs 
of  the  gospel  of  the  pacific  millennium  on  the  other ; 
in  spite  of  the  clap-trap  cockney  school  of  poetry ; 
in  spite  of  the  truisms,  platitudes,  and  fallacies  of 
the  Peace  Society,  let  us  at  least  be  thankful  that 
chez  nous  Captain  Sword  is  not  the  invariable 
companion  of  Captain  Pen,  Should  the  progress 
of  civilisation  take  a  different  turn,  and  re-introduce 
among  us,  with  the  other  foreign  manufactures 
which  will  crowd  the  Exhibition  of  1851,  this 
particular  piece  of'continental  manners,  we  intend 
to  adopt  in  our  own  case,  and  recommend  to  all 
our  brethren  of  the  press,  a  precaution  suggested 
by  the  "  difficulty"  which  we  have  just  been  describ- 
ing. It  may  be  connue  in  France,  but  is  not  yet  so 
in  England.  Any  ii^ured  individual  calling  at 
our  office  for  redress  will  find,  not  a  vieux  miU' 
taire,  not  a  thundering  six-foot  Irishman,  with 
shoulders  broad  enough  to  bear,  and  arms  strong 
enough  to  return,  a  horsewhipping — not  even  a 
professed  member  of  the  Peace  Society,  with  a 
policeman  within  call;  but  a  vieillard  fort  re- 
specUtble  d  qui  (to  use  poor  Armand  Carrel's 
ominous  expression)  a  qui  pariar.  He  will  in- 
variably declare  himself  the  author  of  the  offending 
article ;  he  will  be  bland,  but  firm ;  he  will  show 
every  disposition  to  place  himself  personally  at  the 
service  of  the  "  friends"  of  the  complainant^  but  it 
is  highly  probable  that  he  will  not  be  able  (by 
reason  of  lus  age)  to  find  among  his  own  acquaint- 
ance "  deux  hommes  serieux"  who  will  consent  to 
accompany  him  to  Wimbledon  Common  or  Worm- 
wood Scrubbs.  And  (chose  quHl  /out  eonsiater) 
the  enemy  will  not  be  able  to  extricate  himself 
from  his  false  position  by  an  appeal  to  the  filial  or 
nepotal  piety  of  a  son  or  nephew  of  our  aged 
"  Pater  -^neas,"  or  "  Avunculus  Hector ;"  for  "  the 
dbtinguished  individual  who  has  consented  to 
occupy  the  important  editorial  post"  in  question 
in  our  establishment,  is  espedaUy  warranted  as  a 

RESPECTABLE    OLD    GBNTLEHAN,   agod    67,    witkotU 

incumbra^iccs  / 
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LEGENDS    OF   ULSTER. 

Na  XL^THB    BURNING    OF    BELFAST    CA8TLB. 

BY  FRANCES  BROWN. 


The  town  of  Belfast^  whidi  gazetteers  reckon  the 
fooith  ID  L^land,  and  most  travellers  regard  as 
the  first  in  commercial  prosperity  and  general  in- 
tel%eDce,  thongh  long  the  acknowledged  capital 
of  Tester,  is^  with  the  exception  of  Liverpool,  the 
mo6t  modem  town  in  the  United  Kingdom.  At 
the  begixming  of  the  seventeenth  century  there  was 
BOt  on  the  sJluvial  slope  at  the  head  of  (Wrick- 
fergns  Bay»  now  covered  with  r^nlar  streets  and 
till  chimneys,  a  trace  of  human  home  or  hold,  ex- 
cepdng  one  long-mined  castle,  in  which  the  Norman 
De  CWcys,  the  Irish  O'Neils,  and  many  a  latter 
same,  had  by  tarns  held  sway  through  the  course 
of  warring  ages.  At  that  period.  Sir  Arthur  Chi- 
chester having  obtained  a  grant  of  the  district,  it 
WB8  add  by  way  of  reward  for  his  active  agency 
in  the  neat  confiscation  of  Ulster,  rebuilt  the  castle 
as  his  famOy  residence;  and,  in  the  phraseology  of 
those  times,  planted  a  colony  of  loyal  subjects  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Laggan,  anciently  called  Beala- 
feiniidh,  or  the  ford  of  the  river.  An  old  writer 
remarb  that,  ''though  Sir  .^Jlhur  began  with 
Qiglish,  none  but  Scottish  men  could  ever  be 
hrought  to  eettle  there,  because  of  the  untameable- 
n€«8  of  that  country."  But  useful  subjects,  at  least, 
those  colonists  must  have  been ;  for  henceforth  the 
town  grew  and  prospered  in  the  regular  pursuit  of 
commerce  and  the  industrial  arts,  though  not 
lithont  its  share  in  the  history  of  succeeding 
times. 

Its  presbytery  received  the  title  of  "ungodly 
priestluisB,"  with  other  compliments  of  the  age, 
6om  no  less  a  pen  than  that  of  Milton,  for  lifting 
I?  their  testimony  against  the  execution  of  Charles 
the  Rrst  James  the  Second  showed  his  taste  for 
vhitranr  power  by  setting  aside  its  charter.  The 
Dnke  of  Schombei^s  heavy  cannon  broke  down  its 
bridge  in  their  passage,  and  King  William  lodged 
in  the  town.  Nor,  small  as  its  pretensions  to  an- 
tiqmtyare,  is  Belfii^  undowered  with  some  portion 
^  the  common  stock  of  provincial  tradition,  of 
^ihich  the  following  story  is  at  least  a  specimen. 

The  handsome  street  still  known  as  Castie-place, 
*Qd  presenting  a  fair  array  of  fashionable  shops 
fod  modem  buildings,  is  not  only  the  oldest  site 
in  the  town,  but  retains  in  its  name  the  memory  of 
a  lordly  mansion  which,  till  the  early  part  of  the 
1^  centnnr,  was  esteemed  the  chief  attraction  and 
^^^  of  Seliast  It  had  risen  on  the  ruins  of  the 
«ncicnt  stronghold.  The  town  had  grown  round 
It  to  almost  the  fourth  of  its  present  size ;  and  about 
^  year  1706  the  castie,  or,  as  it  was  called 
throoghont  Ulster,  the  Palace  of  the  Chichesters, 
pccnpied  nearly  one-half  of  the  present  street,  with 
itslftlli,  courts,  and  offices,  being  a  castellated 
^1  boilt  m  the  decline  of  the  Tudor  style, 
^^  had  survived  two  dvil  wars,  besides  many 
adiai^e  in  polities  and  fsuihion,  and  was  growing 
▼cienyble  in  the  antiquity  of  more  than  a  hundred 
y^>a  Through  all  the  revolutions  of  that  century  | 


the  family  fortunes  had  prospered.  The  baronet's 
crest  with  which  the  builder  of  Belfast  Castle  had 
left  his  paternal  estate  in  Devonshire  was  long 
ago  exchanged  for  a  coronet,  and  the  lord  in  pos«> 
session  was  believed  to  contemplate  still  higher 
honours  in  right  of  his  political  services  against 
the  remnant  of  native  proprietors  whose  fatal  and 
unmerited  loyalty  to  James  the  Second  had  given 
the  powers  that  were  an  opportunity  of  complet- 
ing the  work  of  confiscation  and  exile  in  Ulster. 
V^lth  had  flowed  to  their  house  through  similar 
channels.  The  colony  which  Sir  Arthur  planted 
around  his  mansion  had  become  a  busy  burgh  of 
sundry  streets  and  lanes,  from  whose  old  timbev 
cottages  and  new  brick  houses,  standing,  as  they 
did,  in  confused  proximity,  the  sound  of  the  hand- 
loom  and  spinning-wheel  were  heard  six  days 
out  of  the  week.  It  had  churches,  forges,  and 
shops,  not  to  speak  of  hostelries  and  warehouses 
near  the  wharf,  from  which  some  half-dozen 
smacks  made  fortnightiy  voyages  to  the  ports  of 
Glasgow  and  Bristol,  and  carried  on  the  seaward 
commerce  of  the  town.  The  dues  and  rental  of 
the  lord  of  the  manor  had,  in  consequence,  largely 
increased  since  that  active  deputy  mode  good  his 
share  of  the  confiscated  lands.  The  Chichesters 
were  still  hereditary  provosts,  or,  as  its  chartei? 
said,  sovereign  of  Belfast;  but  the  trade  and  in- 
dustry over  which  they  presided  was  not  of  their 
English  origin  or  creed.  True  to  the  observation 
of  the  author  idready  quoted,  Belfast,  as  well  as 
the  adjacent  counties,  had  become  an  entrench- 
ment of  Scottish  Presbyterianism.  The  people  of 
the  Covenant  had  taken  refuge  there  from  the 
Stuart  persecutions,  bringing  with  them  their 
hostility  to  episcopacy,  their  adherence  to  the 
Solemn  League,  and  the  ascetic  Calvinism  then 
prevalent  in  the  West  of  Scotiand.  The  revolution 
settiementy  indeed,  left  these  to  work  themselves 
out  in  annual  testimonies  and  lengthy  sermons ; 
but  among  their  Presbyterian  tenantry  the  epis- 
copal creed  and  moderate  Whig  politics  of  the 
loris  of  the  soil,  advantageous  as  tney  had  found 
them,  were  regarded  as  "  time-serving  lukewarm- 
ness  and  a  manifest  leaning  to  Popery." 

Life  at  the  casUe  did  not  flow  in  a  current  cal- 
culated to  lessen  such  prejudices  in  the  minds  of 
an  austerely  pious  people.  The  habits  of  English 
aristocracv  w^ere  at  that  period  still  tinged  with 
the  mingled  pomp,  extravagance,  and  irregularity 
of  the  preceding  reigns,  and,  as  might  be  expected^ 
these  prevailed  in  the  lordly  household.  Its  chief 
was,  according  to  the  records  of  the  peerage, 
Arthur,  third  Earl  of  Donegal,  an  apparentiy 
frank  and  polished  though  somewhat  unscru- 
pulous nobleman,  fitted,  on  the  whole,  to  prosper 
in  the  age  of  Sunderland  and  Bolingbroke.  He 
had  continued  long  a  widower,  which  those  who 
knew  him  best  averred  was  owing  to  the  fact  that 
he  had  yet  found  no  advantageous  opening  for  a 
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eecond  allianoe.  His  family  consisted  of  three 
daughters,  whose  education  was  long  finished,  for 
it  occupied  bat  little  space  in  the  lives  of  the 
female  nobility  of  thai  day.  They  were  tl»ae 
stately  ladies,  with  stiff  bodices  and  ample  trains^ 
who  went  to  church  in  the  family-coach  on  Sun- 
days, dis^buted  a  sort  of  largesse  to  the  poorer 
tmmtry  at  Christmas,  and  at  all  ^nee  painted, 
patched,  and  valued  themsdves  highly  on  their 
ancient  lineage,  which  dated  before  the  Norman 
conquest,  and  tiie  broad  lands  of  'vi^ch,  as  more 
than  one  suitor  had  heard,  their  polide  ^iAex 
intended  Uiey  should  be  co-heiresMs. 

The  Earl  kept  a  rednue  whkdi  was  reckoned 
large  even  for  his  rank  and  times;  but,  in  con- 
formity with  their  estaUished  prejudices,  they 
were  all  of  Ekiglidi  descent  and  weir  master's 
Church,  with  the  exception  of  the  house-steward, 
the  ladysmaid,  and  the  sempstress.  The  first  of 
these  had  been,  from  his  coming  to  authority  in 
the  castle,  the  subject  of  some  wonder  snod  much 
dread  to  the  inferior  servants.  The  uncompro- 
mising character  of  tJie  sway  exercised  by  Archie, 
as  they  called  him,  when  certainly  out  of  hearing, 
and,  in  his  own  translation,  Archibald  Cunningham, 
was  sufficient  to  account  for  the  latter  feeling ;  and 
the  former  continually  recurred  with  the  fact  that 
his  lordship  had  placed  in  an  office  of  such  power 
and  trust  one  who  made  no  secret  of  being  a 
Scotchman  and  a  Presbyterian. 

Archibald  Cunningham  reckoned  as  his  yro' 
genitors  a  captain  in  Lesley's  army,  a  testifier  for 
the  Covenant  in  the  Grass-market  of  Edinburgh, 
and  a  zealous  minister  who  came  to  plant  his  faith 
on  the  then  wild  shore  of  Hollyrood,  when  Belfast 
was  yet  unnamed  among  the  towns  of  Ulster.  In 
memory  of  these  worthies,  it  seemed  a  partial 
d^radation  to  serve  an  Ekiglish  lord  and  manage 
a  prelatical  household ;  but  his  country's  enduring 
strength  of  purpose  had  descended  to  him  as  well 
as  her  creed,  and  Archibald  had  an  object  of  his 
own.  At  the  foot  of  that  solitary  mount  whidi 
rises  on  the  level  shores  of  Carrickfergus-bay, 
about  three  miles  from  Belfast,  and  is  still  known 
as  the  Cave-hill,  from  the  numerous  caverns  which 
pierce  it  on  all  sides,  there  lay,  at  the  period  of 
our  story,  where  fair  domains  and  villas  now  em- 
bellish die  landscape,  a  rough  but  extensive  farm, 
which  the  Cunningham  family  had  held  in  free- 
tenure  since  the  days  of  the  first  plantation.  Its 
last  possessor,  Arclubald's  father,  had,  however, 
shown  that  excess  and  imprudence  may  find  their 
way  into  the  most  sober  community ;  and  having, 
in  the  course  of  that  exhibition,  become  involved 
in  pecuniary  difficulties,  he  mortgaged  his  land  to 
a  neighbouring  proprietor,  for  a  sum  which  barely 
enabled  him  to  remove  widi  his  wife  and  son  and 
augment  the  number  of  linen-weavers  and  spin- 
ners in  the  town.  Evil  habits  accompanied  him 
there  also,  and  at  length  induced  the  man  to 
abandon  his  home  and  fiunily,  and  enlist  for  a 
soldier  in  a  regiment  ensaged  in  William's  wart 
on  the  Continent,  from  which  he  never  returned. 
His  mother^s  industry,  aided  by  his  own  early 
labour,  not  only  maintained  the  onhan-boy,  but 
gave  him  aa  ^daeadon  isensiderably  above  tha^ 


of  the  dase  to  which  their  fortunes  bad  fidlen. 
Neither  the  widow  nor  her  son  ever  forgot  that 
they  had  seen  better  days,  but  both  posseted  the 
retrieving  spirit;  and  mtans  being  wanting  to 
bestow  on  Archibald  a  trade  or  profession  be- 
coming his  birth,  he,  as  the  next  resource,  took  to 
the  service  of  the  iniroimdiDg  gentry,  vrfrid^  fron 
the  remnant  of  fendai  ideas  then  existing,  stood 
much  higher  m  popidar  estimation  than  it  does  at 
preMOt 

Ar^ibald  had  risen  from  one  step  to  another  in 
that  vocation,  always  discharging  his  duties  witk 
tmswerving  punctuality,  keeping  themcH«  hnmUy 
bom  at  a  dignified  distance,  and  restricting  h^ 
personal  expenditure  to  the  narrowest  limits  of 
sober  decency.    At  the  time  of  our  tale,  Ardiibaid 
was  almost  rdbttionless.    Hismothor  had  long  ex-^ 
changed  her  humble  abode  and  Imsy  spinning 
wheel  for  the  quiet  of  the  narrow  house ;  and  he 
was  a  grave  though  strapping  Presbyterian  bache- 
lor, whom  the  female  inhabitants  of  Belfieist  Oastle 
unanimously  voted  handsome  and  respectable,  in 
q>ite  of  a  certain  raw-bonedness  of  appearance,  and 
a  manner  which  was  reservedly  deferential  to  his 
superiors  and  coldly  civil  to  all  below  him.   None 
of  these  two  classes,  it  was  said,  had  ever  foimd 
the  courage  to  ask  him  a  couple  of  questions,  one 
of  which  regarded  his  own  age,  and  the  other  tiiat 
of  a  church-going  suit  invariably  laid  aside  as  soon 
as  sermon  was  over,  and  religiously  brushed  om 
Monday  morning,  when  they  were  again  locked  np 
in  an  oaken  chest,  with  the  residue  of  the  steward's 
clothes.    1^  cause  of  Archibald's  silence  regard- 
ing his  yeairs  was  doubtless  guessed  at  by  his  eon- 
temporaries,  who  knew  him  to  be  somewhere  in 
that  debateable  land  of  life  known  as  middle-age ; 
but  by  the  lengthy  wear  of  that  Sunday  suit  there 
hung  an  explanati(m  of  all  his  toil  and  paving;  for 
Archibald  had  determined  to  buy  back  his  fiither's 
fiurm,  and  establish  himself  in  all  his  family  hononrs 
at  the  foot  of  the  Oave-hilL 

This  was  indeed  a  gigantic  undertaking  for  a 
man  <^  his  income,  as,  besides  paying  off  the  mort- 
gage, it  included  the  purchase  of  a  sufficient  stodc, 
tiie  partial  reclamation  of  ^e  hcnn,  vMck  had 
become  a  petty  wilderness  under  the  stingy  ad- 
ministration of  its  temporary  proprietor,  and  the 
rebuilding  of  old  Cunningham's  dweUing-hoose, 
which  had  fallen  into  utter  ruin,  all  but  one  apart- 
ment, and  it  was  the  habitation  of  YaL  Mooney  and 
his  fieunily. 

Val.,  whose  name  in  full  was  that  of  a  saint  yet 
popular  in  Protestant  England,  ^the  good  Saint 
Valentine''  (though  nothing  but  its  abbreviated 
form  was  ever  beiitowed  on  the  head  of  the  Mooney 
household),  belonged  to  that  remnant  of  the  native 
faith  and  people  s&l  allowed  to  linger  on  the  diorea 
of  Carrickfergus  Bay,  under  the  treble  stignaa  of  a 
eondonned  ereed,  extreme  poverty  in  worldly 
goods,  and  those  improvident  hahits  which  <^rit« 
able  politicianB  regard  as  the  inalienable  heritage 
of  tiieir  race.  Toe  Mooneys  were  by  no  means 
ftvourahle  spedmens  of  their  order.  VaL,  htt 
wife  Rosin.,  and  an  anLuaUv  UKreasing  ftnnly,  now 
B«fiaA)ering  dx,  oompieted  his  hous^old.  They 
were  ail  lean  and  ngged,  with  aa  mdolent  and 
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hniffiy  jet  almost  dieer&l  look;  as  if  life  to  them 
liad  Deen  but  a  soccession  of  meagre  days,  and  they 
were  leady  to  esjoy  thesiselTeB  at  any  table  in  the 
wilderness. 

Earth  had  but  two  sn^ects  of  knowledge  and 
iiterest  for  VaL  Mooney,  and  these  were  tobacco 
and  holidays :  on  the  quality  of  the  one  and  the 
ioaarreDce  of  the  other  he  was  an  nndispnted 
aathority  in  that  district  Bosin.  stood  equally 
(ariv.uk  in  coUectbg  news  and  oommoi^^ 
it  in  the  most  confidential  manner.  The  children 
flayed  continiially  in  the  fields  in  fine  weather, 
and  in  st<Mms  cowered  patiently  over  the  fire,  when 
they  had  any.  The  entire  household  "  thravelled," 
as  it  was  mUdly  termed,  in  dear  seasons,  for  Ire- 
land had  then  no  poor  laws ;  and  their  pcnates  /to 
use  a  daasic  simile)  had  been  removed  from  haDoIet 
to  hamlet^  and  from  hot  to  hot,  being  generally 
kand  ne^ectfnl,  and  always  unprofitable,  tenants. 

Their  latest  resting-place  was  that  rained  farm- 
house for  which  VaL  had  promised  to  pay  rent  to 
Balph  Rutherford,  the  Cunninghams'  successor. 
Balph  was  an  aged  bachelor,  on  whom  the  desire 
<tf  accmnnlation  and  the  neglect  of  all  his  gather- 
ings had  grown  in  equal  proportions  from  his 
youth,  and  naturally  resulted  in  leaving  him,  at 
tike  age  of  seventy,  ^e  possessor  of  some  hundreds 
deposited  in  the  only  bank  at  Belfast,  the  sad 
ramembrances  of  still  larger  sums  lent  and  lost 
yirooigh  the  lure  of  exorbitant  interest,  and  the 
owner  of  lands  and  houses  going  rapidly  to  waste 
adriiia.  Archibald  Cunningham  had  grieved  in 
seeret  over  his  father's  neglected  fields,  and  yet 
more  to  see  his  house  made  the  abode  of  those  who, 
in  his  scriptural  but  unflattering  lang^uage,  ''  bore 
ike  mark  of  the  beast"  The  man  had  laboured 
sad  eooDomised  to  ]:^edeem  it,  till  the  tracks  of  time 
were  o&  hie  hair,  and  he  said  they  came  early,  but 
diere  was  yet  no  probability  of  accomplishing  his 
scheme.  The  "dog  and  the  manger"  was  the 
examine  of  old  Balph's  life ;  and  Archibald  well 
knew  that  he  would  never  accept  an  instalment  of 
his  daim,  which  consisted  of  both  the  principal 
and  JatereBt  of  the  money  advanced,  and  tne  latter 
had  grown  to  be  no  tr£Qe ;  besides,  there  was  a 
Bpoe  of  pride  in  the  house-steward's  nature  which 
would  not  allow  him  to  think  of  setting  up  in  a 
BBall  way,  and  all  his  visions  of  the  Cunningham 
house  taid  farm  reclaimed  were  finished  with  the 
ptesenoe  of  Bell  Seaton. 

Bell  was  the  daughter  of  Balph  Butherford's 
only  sister,  who  married  a  merchant  in  Bel&st, 
and  died  early,  leaving  no  child  but  her.  Thomas 
Seaton  was  as  aspiring  a  man  as  ever  cast  up  daily 
aceoonts  in  a  ba^^parlour  partitioned  <^  an  dd- 
fiuhiooed  Am,  ne  sent  hu  daughter  to  the  most 
fiwhionable  school  in  town,  at  wh^  English,  plain 
work,  and  good  breedbg  in  |J1  their  branches 
were  taught  by  Miss  MacAdam;  and  it  was  the 
ponde  of  his  leisue  hours  where  or  how  a  match 
eoold  be  Jound  worthy  of  the  ioartane  he  should 
aoMMB,  and  the  lands  of  which  Bell's  immamed 
uada  wgold  make  her  heiress.  Bard- working  and 
VM|SMt  days  were  hi%  between  speculating  on  every 
coanaeraal  prcgeet  within  his  reach,  and  alluring 
ftsnMgathei^tDfSidisethqieeoqyecfai<ioi>B;lHit^ 


alas  for  the  chances  of  life's  war  I — one  month  afler 
Miss  Seaton's  education  had  been  declared  comi- 

Set^  her  father  was  summoned  from  shop  and 
dger  by  an  illness,  brought  on,  it  was  believed* 
through  anxiety  regarding  the  sugar-market,  a 
sudden  change  in  \^ch  had  ruined  his  fortunes. 
BUs  affairs  were  in  the  hands  of  creditors ;  and  old 
Balph's  lamentations  were  loud  over  the  anticipated 
burden  of  maintaining  his' orphan  niece. 

Fortunately  for  herself,  the  day  of  trial  found 
£eU  ppaseesid  of  Bpirit  and  energy  not  alwayB 
remaining  to  those  who  have  been  heiresses  ap^ 
parent  She  at  once  relieved  her  uncle  of  his 
terrors,  and  turned  Miss  MacAdam's  lessons  in 
plain  work  to  account,  by  applying  for  the  place 
of  sempstress,  which  happened  to  be  just  then 
vacant,  at  the  castle.  Everybody  pitied  Bell  for 
the  great  downcome,  even  those  who  had  pro^ 
phesied  that  her  father's  pride  would  have  a  fall ; 
and  all  the  young  men  of  the  neighbourhood  united 
in  blaming  old  Kalph  for  not  taking  home  the  girl 
immediately,  and  declaring  her  his  heiress ;  but  as 
time  wore  away,  and  she  was  seen,  Sabbath  after 
Sabbath,  occupying  her  father's  s^  in  the  Pres^ 
byterian  meeting-house,  and  looking  as  respectable 
as  ever,  people  began  to  calculate  upon  her  as  a 
clever  girl,  who  had  a  fortune  of  well-doing  in 
herself,  and  a  goodly  background  of  expectations 
on  the  death  of  old  Bu^erford.  The  houses 
steward  and  the  sempstress  have  long  ceased  to  be 
regular  requisites  of  noble  house-keeping  in  Bri- 
tain ;  but  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  they 
were  still  retained,  and  neither  office  was  a  sine^ 
cure  in  the  Earl  of  Donegal's  mansion,  particularly 
that  which  Bell  Seaton  had  now  filled  for  almost 
seven  years.  In  that  stitching  time  the  handsome 
and  spirited  girl  had  grown  a  comely  woman,  with 
a  manner  above  her  station,  and  a  character  whose 
social  side  exhibited  the  rare  blending  of  gaietv 
with  discretion,  and  wit  with  good  nature.  Bell 
had  consequently  few  enemies,  many  friends,  and 
general  respect  at  the  castle;  but  the  former's 
entire  force  was  comprehended  in  Williamson,  the 
EarVs  own  man,  and  Madame  Claire,  the  ladys- 
maid,  while  at  the  head  of  all  the  latter  stood 
Archibald  Cunningham. 

Human  enmities  and  friendships  are  often 
strangely  connected,  and  so  it  was  with  the  people 
of  our  story.  The  steward  had  considered  it  in- 
cumbent upon  him  to  befriend  Bell  when  she  came, 
Cig  and  inexperienced,  to  that  great  house, 
use,  like  himself,  she  had  been  bom  to  better 
prospects,  and  her  fiedth  and  descent  were  similar, 
^ere  w^e,  indeed,  othw  motives,  which  the  pru- 
dent and  care-worn  man  in  authority  scarcely 
avowed  to  himself,  especially  after  he  learned  that 
Bdl  had  ventured  to  hear  the  Established  Church 
service  read  on  Christmas-day,  and  that  William- 
son had  said  he  thought  the  girl  might  suit  him, 
considering  her  old  miser  of  an  uncle.  William- 
son had  a  class  resemblance  to  the  valets  of  all 
times.  His  bringing  up  in  London,  his  tours  on 
the  Continei^  with  more  than  one  noble  mastw, 
and  his  liberally'diqMBsed  knowledge  of  all  that 
oosoM3Eied  aristoorBcy^  mikle  him  a  man  of  mark,  not 

only  in  the  servai^'  hall,  but  among  itM  humbler 
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belles  of  the  town.  He  had,  however,  one  charac- 
terifltic  common  to  the  notables  of  every  degree, 
for  the  Earl's  own  man  was  largely  addicted  to 
flirtation ;  and  though  he  carried  on  the  siege  of 
Bell's  heart  with  nnusnal  vigour,  the  young  semp- 
stress soon  learned  to  draw  nnfavoarable  compari- 
sons between  her  nustable  admirer  and  the  grave 
and  sensible  steward.  Williamson  was  late  in  dis- 
covering that  fact;  but  the  consequence  was  an 
inveterate  dislike  of  both  Bell  and  Archibald. 
However,  the  enmity  of  a  mind  divided  by  so 
many  conquests  could  be  neither  active  nor  dan- 
gerous. Yet  there  was  another  in  the  house  on 
whom  a  similar  motive  operated  more  powerfully. 
Madame  Olaire,  the  ladysmaid  by  pre-eminence, 
though  the  noble  trio  had  sundry  inferior  assistants 
at  their  toilets,  was  brought  up  in  France,  being, 
as  she  said,  the  daughter  of  a  Huguenot,  who  suf- 
fered for  his  religion,  though  the  lady  never  went 
to  church,  and  there  was  a  tradition  in  the  house 
that  she  had  been  seen  with  a  rosary  and  a  crucifix. 
Madame's  skill  in  the  mysteries  of  the  toilet,  as 
then  practised,  was  immense.  She  understood 
paint,  powder,  and  millinery  to  a  degree  which 
constituted  her  a  perfect  treasure  to  three  noble 
ladies  residing  at  a  distance  from  the  British 
metropolis  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  Besides, 
she  was  believed  to  be  acquainted  with  certain 
renovating  arts  peculiar  to  the  belles  of  the  Con- 
tinent, and  to  practise  their  most  curious  secrets 
for  her  personal  benefit ;  for  Madame  was  known 
to  have  been  long  in  the  service  of  many  an  aris- 
tocratic family,  and  rumour  said  she  had  held 
office  in  the  household  of  that  Duchess  of  Ports- 
mouth who  kept  Charles  the  Second  so  faithful  to 
France  and  the  Holy  See.  Yet  Madame  Claire 
was  still  the  gayest  and  smartest  of  ladysmaids. 
Ever  young,  and  always  in  the  most  amiable  of 
tempers,  though  there  was  a  tarnished,  made-up 
loc^  about  the  woman,  and  glances  of  fierce  male- 
volent anger  on  slight  enough  provocations  at 
times  flashed  from  her  black  eyes,  she  stood 
higher  than  even  Williamson  at  die  castle,  being 
much  in  her  ladies'  confidence,  and  might  have 
had  humble  servitors  among  the  Earl's  attendants, 
as  all  great  ladies  in  hall  or  hamlet  may.  But, 
despising  inferior  conquests,  the  dame  of  that 
rosary  legend  had  early  determined  to  bring  the 
Presbyterian  steward  into  subjection.  It  might 
have  been  that,  like  enterprising  spirits  in  general, 
the  very  difficulty  of  the  achievement  nerved  her 
on,  for  Madame  had  warred  against  Archibald's 
peace  with  unrelaxing  vigour,  little  encourage- 
ment, and  far  less  success,  since  his  entrance  on 
the  Oiichester  service. 

The  winning  and,  in  Madame's  opinion,  rustic 
rival  who  had  carried  off  the  prize  in  her  life's 
Ol3anpian  game,  could  not  expect  to  be  regarded 
with  aught  but  her  highest  displeasure ;  and,  for  a 
considerable  time,  both  maids  and  ladies,  who 
shrewdly  guessed  the  cause,  were  amused  by  her 
censorious  remarks  on  Bell's  doings,  dress,  and 
general  deportment.  Gradually,  however,  as  the 
sempstress  grew  in  favour  with  the  entire  house- 
hold, this  hostility  ceased.  Madame  declared  that 
the  giri  had  quite  won  her  heart  also,  praised  her 


on  all  occasions,  and  would  have  patronised ;  btit 
Bell,  though  she  acknowledged  her  civilities, 
seemed  to  understand  that  between  them  there  was 
a  great  gulf  fixed. 

Time  had,  apparently,  brought  nearer  on  the 
highway  of  life  the  now  nuiture  woman  and  the 
kindly  BeriouB  num  who  befriended  her  orplum 
youth,  and  actually  perfected  the  good  under- 
standing between  them.  A  ring  had  been  giveir, 
and  a  lock  of  bright  brown  hair  bestowed.  Archi- 
bald no  longer  feared  for  her  orthodoxy,  or  prefer- 
ence of  gayer  admirers.  Bell  had  heard  his  plans 
regarding  the  farm,  and  done  her  part  of  sympathy 
and  saving,  but  the  goal  seemed  still  far  off.  They 
were  talking  sadly  of  its  distance  in  the  hotiEe- 
keeper's  room,  to  which  Archibald  had  made  an 
errand  when  he  knew  the  good  dame  was  absent,  and 
Bell  sewine  there  one  cold  November  evening.  Tbc 
night  had  long  closed,  and  so  had  the  castle  gate  ,* 
yet  frequent  gusts  and  driving  snow  were  heard 
against  the  windows.  Few  within  that  mansion 
thought  of  the  night  The  Earl  and  his  daughters 
sat  with  some  noble  visitors  at  cards  in  the  great 
drawing-room ;  supper  was  spreading  in  the  ser- 
vants' hall;  and  in  that  small  backward  room 
Archibald  and  Bell  were  talking  of  their  prospects. 

"Never  fear,"  said  the  sempstress,  glancing" 
cheerfully  up  from  the  linen  she  was  stitching,  to 
Cunningham's  face,  as  he  leant  with  crossed  arms 
on  the  back  of  her  chair ;  "  the  farm  will  be  your 
own  yet" 

*'  I  hope  so,"  said  Archibald.  "  But  what's  thatr 
he  added,  with  a  sudden  start,  as  a  wail  of  chil- 
dren's voices,  and  an  irregular  knocking  at  the 
back  gate,  came  mingled  with  the  storm. 

"  0  Archibald !"  said  Bell,  "  it  is  some  house* 
less  creatures,  and  children  too,  exposed  to  the 
snow;  make  them  open  the  gate."  But  Archi- 
bald was  gone  on  the  mission  of  charity  ;  and  the 
next  moment,  obedient  to  orders,  though  inwardly 
grumbling  at  being  obliged  to  leave  his  seat  beside 
the  fire,  the  English  porter  stepped  out  with  hb 
ponderous  keys — for  much  of  tiie  old  state  and 
strength  were  retained  in  Belfast  Castle — and 
returned  followed  by  Val.  Mooney,  Rosin.,  and  the 
six,  their  rags  covered  with  thidk  coats  of  snow, 
and  their  faces  wild  with  cold  and  terror.  .  .  . 

"Rosin.,  acushla,"  said  Val.  to  his  wife  that 
evening,  as  he  smoked  the  last  morsel  of  tobacco 
over  a  dying  fire  ^and  less  loving  words  had  never 
passed  between  tne  pair) — "Rosin.,  acushla,  it's 
me  opinion  we'll  hive  to  flit.  Quid  Rutherford 
'ill  be  here  in  the  momin'  like  a  roarin*  lion  for 
his  rint  Ye  know  thir's  not  a  penny  in  our  com- 
piny ;  and  he  says  he'll  pit  distriss  on  our  chatils* 
So,  avoumeen,  as  it's  the  full  on  the  moon,  get  you 
ready  the  childre,  a'll  pit  the  bits  of  things  on  the 
ass,  and  we'll  start  afler  supper-time,  plaize  God, 
to  look  for  lodgin'  in  Belfast** 

According  to  that  arrangement,  Val.  and  his 
family,  with  all  their  moveables  packed  on  the 
back  of  a  lean  ass,  the  faithful  companion  of  many 
wanderings,  set  out  on  what. is  called  in  Ireland 
"  a  moonlight  flitting ;"  that  mode  of  removal  being 
neither  new  nor  strange  to  them.  But  the  fufl 
moon  in  which  Val.  confided  was  obscured  by 
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duk  etorm-cloucis,  and  a  pit^rcing  uortb  wind 
chilled  the  poor  wanderers  to  tlie  heart.  Yal. 
vroold  have  pushed  on  to  the  town,  bat  there  was 
a  wake  on  the  way,  and  none  of  the  Mooneys 
coold  pass  that  festivity,  though  held  in  a  cabin 
little  superior  to  their  own ;  so  by  the  time  the 
hv^bukd  had  satisfied  himself  touching  the  tobacco 
eapplied,  and  Rosin  had  heard  all  the  news,  the 
]itch  darkness  of  a  heavy  snow-storm  had  set  in, 
through  which  the  family  toiled  and  struggled, 
lost  ueir  ass,  "  chatils  "  and  all,  and  reached  their 
destination  only  to  find  all  Belfast  in  bed,  for  the 
borgbers  of  those  days  kept  early  hours ;  but  the 
li^ts  of  the  castle  were  still  seen  through  the  blind-' 
ing  sDow,  and  as  a  last  refuge  they  sought  shelter 
at  its  gate. 

The  steward  having  partly  heard  partly  guessed 
this  revelation,  in  the  hospitable  fashion  of  the 
boose  he  8er\'ed  gave  orders  for  their  immediate 
admission  to  the  kitchen-fire,  a  distribnlion  of 
warn  beer  to  be  made  amongst  them,  and  a 
sapper  such  as  the  Mooneys  had  not  shared  at 
any  former  era  in  their  memory.  After  which,  he 
proceeded  to  deliver,  on  his  own  responsibility, 
a  soond  lecture  to  Val.  on  the  general  misconduct 
of  his  life,  and  his  present  delinquency  in  de- 
boding  old  Butherford  of  his  rent  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  patriarch  of  the  Mooneys  was 
edified  by  that  discourse,  though  it  was  chiefly 
spoken  in  broad  Scotch,  a  dialect  to  which  Cun- 
mogham  always  reverted  in  his  wrath;  but  certain 
it  was  that  Val.  perfectly  understood  the  con- 
clusion, which  took  the  shape  of  u  promise  to 
represent  his  case,  as  to  want  of  clothes  and 
emnloTment,  to  the  ladies. 

VaL  promised,  as  was  his  wont,  all  sorts  of 
amendment  Rosin,  ratified  his  vows ;  and  as  the 
lioor  «f  rest  approached,  the  wearied  creatures 
were  permitted  to  sleep  out  that  stormy  night  in 
the^  dormitory  which  ancient  usage  assigned  to 
Aeir  order  in  great  Irish  mansions,  a  quantity  of 
dean  straw  spread  by  the  kitchen  hearth.  Next 
morning  the  snow-storm  had  subsided,  leaving  a 
clear  sky  above  and  a  deep  white  layer  below ; 
bri  the  servants  were  astonished  to  see  how  little 
honour  Val.  and  his  wife  did  to  the  breakfast, 
thoQgh  the  six  juveniles  amply  made  up  for  their 
omiasioD,  and  in  what  strange  haste  the  pair 
Boemed  to  quit  such  noble  quarters.  According 
to  his  promise,  Archibald  gave  the  ladies  such  a 
moving  account  of  their  condition  that  they  sent 
a  coarse  gown,  a  frieze  coat,  and  a  blanket  from 
their  Christmaa  store  to  the  Mooneys,  besides 
orders  to  a  poor  lodging-house  keeper  in  the  town 
to  receive  Uiem  till  Val.  should  have  found  his 
SS3  and  secured  a  permanent  habitation — at  least, 
in  his  sense  of  that  term. 

Bell  spared  from  her  own  scanty  wardrobe,  and 

coaxed  from  the  English  servants,  odds  and  ends 

to  mcrease  the  children's  clothing,  and  they  de- 

P«rted  with  wonted  prayers  and  blessings.    Val.'s 

foot  was  on  the  thr^okl,  when  a  sudden  thought 

8eemed  to  strike  him,  and  turning  to  the  steward, 

^,  in  addition  to  his  other  benefactions,  had  just 

**3towed  upon  him  a  world  of  good  advice,  he 
laid— 
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'*  Misther  Cunningham,  wud  it  be  convanient  to 
get  a  word  wid  ye  in  private  ?'* 

What  can  the  man  want  with  me?  thought 
Archibald,  as,  with  an  amazed  look,  he  answered, 
"  Oh,  certainly ;  come  this  way ;"  and  Val.  followed 
him  to  his  own  room,  carefully  shutting  the  door, 
and  said — 

"  Misther  Cunningham,  I  know  ye*ll  call  me  a 
Papist  an*  mighty  ignorant  for  what  Tm  goin'  to 
say,  but  thinkin'  of  yer  kindness  to  Rosin,  an*  the 
childre,  not  to  mintion  meself,  a  couldn't  go  wid- 
out  tellin'  ye.  Great  a  scholar  as  yer  honour  is, 
maybe  ye  don't  know  that  there*s  more  nor  your- 
selves in  this  gran*  castle  at  night*' 

"In  Good's  name,  who  are  they?**  cried  the 
steward,  looking  instinctively  at  his  open  chest 

"  The  Vargin  knows !"  said  Val. ;  "  but  when  all 
was  quiet  for  hours  last  night,  an'  the  childre 
sleepin*  beside  us.  Rosin  an*  me  wis  wakened  by 
the  openin'  ov  the  kitchen-doore.  The  fire  was 
burnin'  low  but  clear;  and  by  its  light  we  saw  a 
man — his  equal  nivir  cum  acrass  me! — wid  a  long 
yellow  shirt,  a  dark  cloak,  an'  a  gran*  cap,  like 
what  they  said  our  ould  Irish  kings  wore ;  yet  he 
wasn't  like  a  king,  but  had  a  poor  downward  look. 
A  wis  gatherin*  heart  to  spake,  whin  he  walked 
straight  up  beside  our  bed  to  the  ould  flag  that  looks 
like  a  tombstone — an*  maybe  the  story's  true  that 
the  first  Protestan*  Lord  ov  Belfast  built  his  kitchen 
where  the  O'Neills*  chapel  had  been.  We  saw 
him  plainly  stoop  down  and  lift  the  flag,  like  the 
lid  of  that  chest,  Misther  Cunningham,  an*  what 
wis  there  we  couldn*t  see ;  but  there  was  a  sound 
like  the  chink  of  money,  and  then  a  noise  of  feet 
flyin*  as  if  from  all  the  rooms  of  the  castle,  an*  a 
voice  among  it  sayin*,  *  Madame  Claire  has  set  the 
castle  on  fire  ;*  but  as  it  passed  the  ould  man  let 
the  flag  fall  wid  a  groan,  an'  wint  out  in  a  far 
greater  hurry  than  he  cum  in.*' 

"  You  dreamt  it,  Val.,**  said  the  steward ;  but  hia 
face  was  agitated  with  something  very  like  fear. 

"Sorra  bit  ov  me  wis  dreamin,'*  said  Val.,  "  nor 
Rosin,  neither.    We  both  got  up  and  sat  by  the 
fire  till  day ;  but  not  a  pinsworth  more  did  we  hear 
or  see.    Howsomiver,  Rosin,  is  up  to  most  of  the 
stories,  ould  an*  new,  and  the  intarpritation  she 
put  on  it  wis  this  : — When  the  O'Neills  lived  here 
in  their  glory,  wan  of  thim  had  a  steward  that 
(beggin*  yer  pardon)  wis  seized  wid  sich  a  love  ov 
money  in  his  ould  days,  that  he  robbed  his  masther 
oomplately ;  an',  whin  he  wint  to  confession,  the 
priesht  ordired  him  for  a  pinance  to  go  on  a  holy 
pilgrimage,  beggin'  all  the  way  to  Girusalim.    So 
the  night  before  he  stai*ted,  ihe  ould  gintleman 
gathers  up  his  pickins,  an'  hides  thim  under  a 
tombstone  in  the  chapel,  to  be  all  safe  at  his  home- 
cummin*.     But  he  was  drownded  in  the  Rid  Say,  or 
somewhere,  an'  cums  back,  it  seems,  now  and 
then,  to  look  afther  the  money.     Who  spoke  about 
the  fire,"  continued  Val.,  shaking  his  head,  "  it's 
not  for  bus  to  say;  but  it  was  plainly  a  wamin' 
again'  the  Countess  of  Clare,  if  ivir  she  cums  to 
the  castle ;  for  'am  tould  her  ladyship's  givin'  to  sit 
up  at  at  all  hours  and  read  in  her  bed."  • 

"Well,  Val.,"  said  the  steward,  "whether  you 
were  dreaming  or  not,  take  my  advice  and  keep 
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this  Btory  to  yourself;  it  would  frighten  the  ser- 
vantSy  and  neidier  the  Earl  nor  the  ladies  wotdd 
ever  forgive  you  for  raising  such  a  report  about  the 
castle." 

"Wan  ill  never  hear  it  frum  me  but  Father 
Callaghan,"  said  Val.  "But,  0  Misther  Cun- 
ningham !  thir's  money  under  that  ould  flag,  an*  a 
wish  ye  good  of  it,"  he  added,  closing  the  door 
behind  him  to  escape  another  rebuke,  and  joined 
his  wife  and  children  in  the  courtyard. 

Week  after  week  that  winter  the  servants 
grumbled  and  marvelled  among  themselves  at 
Cunningham's  unusual,  and,  in  their  judgment, 
superfluous  surveillance  over  all  their  doings  with 
regard  to  flre  and  candle.  Williamson  said  he 
could  not  rest  in  his  bed  while  there  was  a  light 
in  any  part  of  the  castle;  but  as  a  large  share 
of  his  attention  was  devoted  to  the  quarters  of  the 
ladysmaid,  that  adept  in  the  mysteries  of  the 
heart  thought  she  could  define  its  real  cause,  and 
smiled  upon  him  more  graciously  than  ever,  for 
having  at  length  gained  the  good  taste  to  give  up 
the  stupid  sempstress.  As  the  winter  wore  on, 
however,  Archibald's  vigilance  began  to  die  out  of 
itself,  like  one  whose  fears  had  been  often  dis- 
appointed ;  and,  to  the  great  relief  of  the  servants, 
it  was  almost  forgotten  about  the  second  of  MarcL 

On  that  day,  a  messenger  arrived  from  Bell's 
imcle,  requesting  her  to  visit  the  old  man,  on  whom 
sore  sickness  had  at  length  fallen  with  a  sort  of 
heart-softening  power;  and,  as  he  was  partially 
acquainted  with  the  attachment  between  the 
steward  and  his  niece,  his  despatch  hinted  that, 
should  Archibald  wish  to  treat  for  the  farm,  he 
was  willing  to  see  him  also  on  that  subject 

"  1  have  got  leave  to  go,  Archibald,"  said  Bell, 
meeting  her  lover  on  the  back  stairs, ''  and  be  sure 
YOU  come  to  meet  me  this  evening,  for  the  way  is 
long  and  lonely." 

"  I'll  come  as  sure  as  the  night  falls,  and  you'll 
help  me  to  persuade  the  old  man.  If  he's  at  all 
reasonable,  Bell,  we  will  soon  have  a  house  of  our 
own." 

The  steward  stopped,  for  there  was  a  step 
behind  him ;  but  neither  he  nor  Bell  had  seen  the 
malignant  scowl  flashed  on  them  by  the  black  eyes 
of  Madame  Gaire,  who,  as  they  looked  up,  dropped 
them  a  curtsey,  and  darted  up-stairs  with  a  laugh 
of  the  best-natured  raillery. 

Bell  departed,  right  glaid  of  a  walk  in  that  clear 
breezy  day;  but  the  sempstress  forgot  that  in  taking 
out  her  Sunday  gown  and  bonnet  for  the  occasion 
she  had  left  the  key  in  the  small  chest  which  con- 
tained her  entire  wardrobe ;  and,  as  the  twilight 
fell,  Archibald  Cunningham  idso,  in  his  Sunday 
suit,  and  with  some  carefully-folded  bank-notes 
in  his  pocket-book,  set  forth  to  make  an  abiding 
impression  on  the  mind  of  old  Ralph.  That  was 
an  unusually  quiet  night  in  the  castle.  The  Earl 
was  irom  home,  and  there  were  no  viritorB.  The 
ladies  and  the  diaptain  had  sat  down  to  cards,  as 
usual,  and  the  household  were  in  lliefr  wonted 
evening  places,  aU  but  Madame  Claire,  of  whoa 
it  was  understood  that  she  had  tnken  a  severe 
head-ache  and  gmie  to  bed.  There  was  a  light, 
never^lesB,  in  Lad^  Catherine's  di«Miiig-room,  a 


noble  apartment,  inlaid  with  wainscoted  oak  and 
mirrors,  and  ostensibly  belonging  to  the  eldest  d 
the  sisters ;  but  the  chambers  of  all  three  opened 
into  it,  and  the  richest  of  their  wardrobes  were 
kept  there.  Madame  Claire  stood,  candle-in-hand, 
before  one  of  those  dark  mahogany  cabinets  in 
which  ladies  of  the  period  delighted.  It  was  that 
in  which  Lady  Catherine's  laces  were  kept,  and 
the  Frenchwoman  listened  a  moment  before  she 
applied  the  key  to  one  of  its  best-filled  drawers. 
It  contained  costly  things  worn  by  her  ladyship 
only  on  high  solemnities,  and  reckoned  among  the 
heir-looms  of  the  family.  German  point  was  there 
that  had  been  woven  before  the  Reformation,  and 
old  Flanders  that  had  been  envied  at  the  Court  of 
Henrietta  Maria ;  but  the  gem  of  Lady  Catherine'^ 
collection  was  a  magnificent  veil  wrought  by  the 
Port  Royal  nuns  for  that  Duchess  of  Orleans  who 
died  so  suddenly  after  her  mission  to  England. 
With  a  bold  yet  careful  hand  Madame  turned  over 
the  finery  which  had  served  successive  generations 
till  she  found  that  treasured  veil,  then  thrust  in 
the  drawer,  turned  the  key,  and,  with  anoth^ 
glance  to  see  that  all  was  as  she  found  it,  closed 
the  dressing-room  door  and  passed,  almost  without 
noise,  the  distance  of  stair  and  passage  which 
divided  the  apartment  of  the  Earl's  daughters  from 
the  narrow  closet  appropriated  to  the  sempstress. 
The  humble  garments  of  the  poor  workwoman 
were  moved  and  replaced  with  as  much  care  as  the 
inherited  trappings  of  her  mistress ;  and  the  very 
triumph  of  maHce  was  in  the  Frenchwoman's  face 
as  she  closed  the  chest,  with  Lady  Catherine's  veil 
hidden  at  the  bottom.  But,  silently  as  her  wicked 
work  was  done,  an  earthly  eye  had  seen  it.  Wil- 
liamson, being  particularly  idle  that  evening  on 
account  of  his  master's  absence,  took  a  sudden 
anxiety  to  see  himself  in  the  Earl's  new  morning 
gown,  and  while  stealing  to  his  object  had  caught 
sight  of  Madame's  motions,  followed,  watched  her, 
and  withdrew  unperceived. 

There  were  half-scruples  in  Williamson's  mind 
which  disturbed  his  enjoyment  of  the  Earl's  crim- 
son damask.  Should  he  keep  silence,  and  let  the 
deed  take  its  course?  But  it's  not  my  businesi  , 
thought  the  valet,  one  doesn't  know  what  trouble 
one  might  get ;  and  neither  did  Williamson  know 
that,  just  before  it  was  pushed  in,  a  spark  from 
Madame's  candle  had  fallen  into  the  deep  drawer, 
and  flhe  had  locked-up  the  burning  laces.  The 
ladies  sat  late  at  cards ;  the  servants  enjoyed 
themselves  longer  than  usual  by  the  Aires;  and 
when,  at  length,  idl  went  hastily  and  tired  to  rest, 
as  late  sitters  will,  neither  the  steward  nor  the 
sempstress  had  returned. 

Bell  had  found  her  unde  worse  than  she  luuf 
expected.  The  old  man  was  visited  with  asthmatic 
BpMms,  which  increased  as  the  nieht  came  on. 
When  ArdkibaM  arrived  he  could  tSk  of  no  basi«> 
ness,  and  grew  worse  every  hour.  Bell  would  not 
leave  her  vade  in  that  conmtion*>Ardiiba]d  would 
not  leave  her;  and  tbey  sat  watching  by  him  till 
the  ^>ck  sCrudc  two,  when  a  moxmted  measengier 
galloped  to  l!ie  door  witb  a  cry  that  the  castle  was 
in  a  blaze.  The  terrified  ^oiwnsmen  were  striving 
hard  to  save  their  houses,  for  the  castle  sees^ed 
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beyond  all  human  effort,  when  Archibald  reached 
it  The  fire  had  originated  in  ita  interior,  which 
ym  almost  one  mass  of  flame  before  the  discovery 
)KBS  made.  Most  of  the  servants  escaped,  and  it 
was  afterwards  supposed  that  the  ladies  must 
have  been  suffocated  in  their  apartments,  as  they 
were  never  heard  nor  seen  in  the  conflagration. 
Bat  Madame  Claire  was  making  fearful  efforts  for 
life;  and  Williamson,  who  lived  to  tell  what  he 
had  seen  that  night,  by  which  account  the  origin 
of  the  fire  was  traced,  said  that  her  last  cry  fright- 
ened him  from  all  evil  for  the  rest  of  his  life: 
and  indeed  the  valet  became  a  remarkably  pious 
Methodist.  All  was  done  that  the  skill  and 
appliances  of  those  days  could  do,  the  steward 
leiding  every  attempt  to  rescue  the  Earl's  daugh- 
ters, but  in  vain;  and  early  next  morning  the 
palace  of  the  Chichesters,  which  for  more  tiian  a 
centnry  had  been  reckoned  the  glory  of  Ulster,  lay 
one  mass  of  blackened  and  smouldering  ruins. 
The  unlucky  Earl  laid  the  miserable  remains  of 
his  children  in  the  family  vault,  and  could  never 
be  induced  to  rebuild  upon  the  site ;  but  the  few 
native  peasantry  who  remained  in  that  district 
recalled  in  whispers  to  each  other  a  wild  prophecy, 
said  to  have  been  uttered  by  a  pilgrim  friar  over 
the  foundation  of  that  castle,  that  what  came  by 
confiscation  would  go  by  fire.  Val.  Mooney,  of 
course,  under  his  wife's  administration,  was  the 


earliest  acquainted  with  that  prediction,  and  his 
neighbours  said  that  the  burning  of  Belfast  Castle 
"  had  struck  a  lucky  sort  of  terror  till  his  heart ;" 
and  this  observation  was  singularly  realised  in  the 
improved  habits  and  general  prosperity  of  the 
Mooneys  from  that  event.  There  was,  indeed,  a 
whisper  that  Val.  and  the  steward,  then  out  of 
place,  were  seen  one  night  in  the  following  summer, 
when  all  search  and  examination  of  the  ruins  were 
long  over,  making  strange  use  of  a  crowbar  on 
what  had  been  the  hearth  of  the  castle  kitchen. 
Val.  said  "  it  vns  wonderful  how  min*8  eyes  wis 
desaived,"  when  the  tale  was  quoted  to  him ;  but 
be  became  a  cottager  on  Cunningham's  farm,  which 
old  Ralph,  though  he  lived  ten  years  after,  actually 
disposed  of  to  his  nephew-in-law,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  that  threatening  asthma,  and  was  paid  his 
instalments  with  a  regularity  which  at  last  satisfied 
him.  Indeed,  the  prosperity  of  the  Cunninghams, 
as  people  learned  to  call  Archibald  and  Bell,  went 
on  steadily  increasing  till  they  were  known  as  a 
wealthy  family  in  their  degree,  even  before  old 
Rutherford's  death,  at  which  period  the  lands  he 
left  were  found  to  be  entirely  worthless;  but 
Rosin.  Mooney,  when  relating  that  piece  of  news, 
remarked,  in  her  most  confidential  tone,  that 
"  there  wis  more  stories  nor  iver  wis  heard  about 
the  burning  of  Belfast  Castle." 


TROLLS     FOR     THE     TIME  S  .• 

NO.  in. — TWKBDLEDUM   AN1>  TWEEDLEDEE. 

"That  80  the  Fariiament 
May,  with  their  wholesome  and  preventive  ahears, 
Clip  their  phylacteries,  though  hanlk  their  ears.*'— Milton's  SoxinsTs. 

"frisoaer  at  the  her,  yon  stand  mdieted  by  the  name  of  Nicholas  Wiseman,  of  Qolden-sqoare,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,. 
lABouxBS,"  &c.— Statz  Trials  (New  Edition). 

''Qnare  gentes  fremnere  1^ 
Are  they  lunatic  or  beeiy  P 
Who'd  have  thought  Lorn  John  so  leerv  ? 

Sancta  Inqnisitio  T— The  Mass  roR  thb  Persecuted. 


The  Gurdinal  of  St  Tweedledum 
Met  with  Lord  John  Tweedledee : 

The  Cardinal  said,  "  My  lord,  fiddle-de-dum ;" 
His  lordahlp  answered,  "  Ilddle-de-dee.f 

*  A  'Bishop  at'  is  burglair  flat; 

But  a  '  ^hop  of  is  naai  high-treason. 
JuBt  talk  of  a  see— if »  a  larceny ; 

And  in  Ooldbath-fields  yonll  pass  the  season.** 

WestBttnste?  eays,  **  Fiddle-de-dum ;" 
OBBteTbory  883^  "  Mddle-da-dee ;" 

WUk  the  Devil  laughs  and  says/'  Ks  nun 
Two  oi  a  trade  can  never  Bgre^J' 


We  got  in  a  mess,  though  good  Queen  Bess 
B^ueathed  us  nine-and-thirty  articles ; 

We  cured  the  flaw  by  a  new  game-law 
Against  poaching  "  territorial  '*  particles. 

The  Pope  at  Rome  says,  "  Fiddle-de-dum  f 

Tabernacle  says,  "  Fiddle-de-dee ;" 
To  '*  Church-wid-State"  tiie  Dissenters  have  come ; 

Says  tibe  Devil, "  Theyll  next  come  round  to  me." 

i'or  fear  of  a  snug  little  berth  in  the  "jug," 
The  Cardinal  bustled  away  in  a  flurry. 

Go  to  Golden-square,  and  you'll  find  him  ther6 
Loyally  learning  his  "  Lindley  Mnrray." 


*  Buf  mufl  it  tMcanned.  It  is  doe  to  our  snbscHhers  to  state  that,  owing  to  the  embarrastments  occasioned  by  the  strike  of 
«v  ^cttiB,  «e  hare  boot  conpeDcd  ta  iitnal  the  '*  TroU^  for  this  month  to  onr  Theolootak.  As  we  have  made  arransements 
jp  flni  defartowBt  with  the  gentleman  who  eontribntea  the  witty  artidea  to  that  eminent  Weakly  print  the  OldwomAKrflA,  a 
*MKAMe  of  sadi  an  irrcgokrity  need  Aoi  hi  antfeipated  for  ^  fUtafe.-*£D. 

.  t  SadiQiiiaaon,  ManSho,  BeroaoSyOeeUns  Lnoanns,  and  Coemogony  anee  that,  in  the  aacieat  PhoB&ician  ditleot,  Phid-El-Dedhee 
naki'Toa  mn  have  UsboM,  but  not  sees  ;**  and  Phid*£l*I>edhiiffly  **hk  or^seer  withont  a  parish  is  an  impossiUeabaardit/'-^Eo 
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When  all  other  topics  have  been  exhaiisted  by  the 
pen  of  the  learned  Sheriff  of  Glasgow,  or  the 
tongue  of  Mr.  Emerson,  we  fondly  hope  that  one 
of  these  great  men  will  give  the  world  a  pleasant 
"  parallel,  after  the  manner  of  Plutarch,**  between 
Marcus  Tullius  Cicero  and  Henry  Lord  Brougham 
and  Vaux.  It  is  indeed  true  that,  just  at  present, 
both  these  heroes  are  a  little  out  of  fashion.  Mr. 
Merivale  cannot  forgive  the  great  Boman  his 
political  failures,  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  profoundly 
observes  that  he  was  "  the  only  man  ever  made 
great  by  vanity  :**  and  the  vilipenders  of  Lord 
Brougham  are  confessedly  too  numerous  to  be 
particularised.  The  principal  warm  supporter  of 
the  Consul  is  Mrs.  Blimber,  and  the  chief  staunch 
admirer  of  the  ex-Chancellor  is  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington. After  all  said  and  done,  however,  it  is  a 
fact,  that  only  in  the  two  individuals  in  question 
has  the  world's  experience  ever  witnessed  a  rare 
and  felicitous  combination  of  statesmanship,  philo- 
sophy, literature,  and  forensic  talent,  all  of  a  very 
high,  if  not  absolutely  of  the  highest,  order. 

We  are  almost  tempted  to  indicate  how,  by  a 
slight  strain  of  the  imagination,  an  analogy  might  be 
detected  in  some  of  the  respective  achievements  of 
our  heroes.  The  speech  at  the  Queen's  Trial  might 
vie  with  the  "  divme  Philippic,  the  second,  of  con- 
spicuous fame.**  The  intrepidity  that  courted  the 
hatred  of  George  IV.  might  he  set  against  the 
world-famous  "contempt  of  the  swords  of  Antony,'* 
and  the  dangers  averted  by  the  reform  of  Parliament 
fall  little  eSort  of  those  that  were  threatened  by 
the  conspiracy  of  Catiline.  No  comparison,  how- 
ever, can  always  go  upon  all  fours,  and  it  is  in  the 
personal  history  that  our  parallel  shows  indubitable 
signs  of  limping.  Cicero  was  invariably  a  **  good 
boy,**  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term.  Of  his 
youth,  never  did  burgher  of  Rome  or  Arpinum 
recount  such  a  droll  reminiscence  as  it  was  our  luck 
to  hear  of  his  antitype's  from  a  crusty  senior  of 
Auld  Reekie.  "  The  ill-fa'ard  dafl  ne'er-do-weel, 
I  mind  him  lang  syne  driving  a  hearse — think  o* 
that,  man ! — a  hearse  to  Dumfries  races  T*  It  is  also 
a  needless  apprehension  to  anticipate  that  the 
existence  of  the  noble  and  learned  lord,  like  that 
of  poor  Tully,  will  be  cut  short  by  the  hand  of  a 
client  too  successfally  defended  by  him  in  better 
days  from  the  peril  of  a  capital  conviction.  As 
matters  look  at  present,  we  are  afraid  that  the 
brilliant  career  of  our  myriad-minded  peer  is  des- 
tined to  a  more  melancholy  close ;  and  inasmuch 
as  on  such  a  delicate  topic  it  is  essential  to  proceed 
with  the  strictest  regularity,  we  give  our  vaticina- 
tion in  the  true  oracular  form  prescribed  by  the 
venerable  Sibyl-nurse  of  the  poetf 

**  Nor  poisons  dire  shall  choke  his  precious  breath, 
To  cut  his  throat  no  sword  shall  leave  the  sheath. 

f  *' Hune  neoae  dira  Tcnena  nechosticas  anferet  ensis 
Oarrulut  hirac  ^Qando  consomet  casque,  loqtuices 
Si  Bapiat,  vitet.^  Hokace.  JUpisL 


Yet  shall  he  not  escape  a  drearier  fate 
From  pens  that  drircl,  daub,  and  dedicate ; 
Hence  let  him  stopliis  ears,  and  turn  his  looks 
From  little  men  who  deal  in  little  books." 

The  immolation  has  already  begun.  Be-LsBlins'd 
some  months  since  by  Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane,  the 
iron  constitution  of  his  lordship  resisted  the  attack, 
and  he  was  reported  to  be  as  well  as  could  be 
expected.  We  are  afraid,  however,  that  the  insi- 
dious twaddle  did  its  fatal  work  too  surely.  His 
debilitated  frame  seems  to  be  gradually  sinking 
under  the  second  attack  of  fulsome  fever.  We 
base  our  prognosis  on  the  dedication  of  Mr.  G. 
Phillips,  A.B.,  one  of  her  Majesty*s  Commissioners 
of  the  Court  for  the  relief  of  Insolvent  Debtors. 
It  runs  thus : — 

**  Poetry  has  said. 
That  the  friendship  of  a  great  man  is  the  gift  of  the  gods. 
In  Curran's  I  once  possessed  it, 
In  Lord  Brougham's  I  again  enjoy  it. 
To  these  pages,  therefore,  aflfi^ctionately  devoted 
To  the  memory  of  the  one,  (?) 
I  proudly  and  gratefully,  with  his  own  permission,  prefix 
The  name  of  the  other." 

Let  us  render  this  into  intelligible  English. 
The  author,  in  early  life,  had  the  honour  of  dining 
with  the  late  Mr.  John  Pliilpot  Curran,  he  is  now 
admitted  to  partake  of  the  hospitality  of  Lord 
Brougham.  Most  fortunate  of  Phillipses !  What 
a  picture  for  plebeian  imaginations  of  the  pleasant 
lives  passed  by  her  Majesty's  Commissioners  of 
(fee. ;  and  how  naturally  a  little  book  comes  out  of 
it  all  1  Anacreon*s  cicala  "  perches  on  the  tree- 
top,  sips  a  little  dew,  and  sings  like  a  king.**  One 
of  her  Majesty's  etceteras  settles  down  to  the  festive 
board  at  Palazzo  Brougham,  sipe  a  little  claret,  and 
dedicates  like  a  quack-medicine-vendor.  How 
beautiful  the  gratitude,  and  how  ingenious  the 
puff! 

We  are,  however,  by  no  means  certain  that  we 
have  got  quite  to  the  bottom  of  the  elegant  piece 
of  composition  above  extracted.  **The  tumid 
lapidary  style,**  as  Gibbon  calls  it,  is  always  highly 
elaborated,  the  exact  force  of  each  word  carefully 
weighed,  and  the  minutest  attention  is  therefore 
necessary  if  we  would  attain  the  full  benefit  of 
perusal.  Our  author  tells  us  he  "possessed"  the 
friendship  of  the  eminent  Irish  barrister,  but  he 
"  enjoys**  (and  who  would  not  ?)  that  of  a  great 
British  peer.  Now,  "  possess**  is  a  word  of  **  ex- 
ceeding good  command."  Wliat  predicate  could 
more  aptly  characterise  the  friendly  relations  ex- 
isting between  young,  eloquent^  and  witty  Coun- 
cillor P.  and  old,  eloquent,  and  witty  Master  of 
the  Rolls  in  Ireland  C.,  and  what  more  fitting, 
natural,  and  legitimate  conjunction  could  there  be 
than  the  friendeliip  of  two  gentlemen  so  much  on 
a  par  with  each  other  ?  But  can  a  plebeian,  even 
an  A.B.  and  one  of  her  Majesty*8  etceteras,  aspire 
to  "  possess**  the  friendship  of  a  noble  lord,  even 
though  he  be  a  learned  one,  too?  The  master- 
mind of  Thackeray  alone  is  capable  of  grappling 


*  Curran  and  hit  Conteroponuries.    By  C.  Phillips,  Esq.    Blackwoods. 
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^th  the  problem.  Fending  its  solution,  we  cheer- 
folly  accept  ^r.  Phillips's  discriminating  phrase- 
ology ;  and  as  **  poetry  has  said,"  "  Lovely  Thais 
sits  beaide  him,"  which  prose  might  interpret, 
"  He  dines  with  Lord  Brougham."  We  heartily 
congratQlate  him  on  his  good  fortune,  and,  by  all 
meana^  advise  him  to  '^  take  the  goods  the  gods 
provide  him." 

Bat  since  our  author  wiU  **  kiss  and  tell,"  we 
mufit^  as  moderately  honest  critics,  enter  a  decided 
protest  against  the  light  and  clipped  coin  in  which 
he  pays  for  his  "  enjoyment"  The  pages  before 
IS,  with  the  exception  of  a  little  addition  inform- 
ing US  how  Mr.  Phillips  was  snubbed  by  O'Con- 
ndUy  and  how  he  took  it,  were  written  some 
twen^-eeven  or  more  years  ago,  in  twenty-seven 
days  or  hours,  we  forget  which ;  and,  after  having 
victimised  readers  to  the  extent  of  ttvo  editions, 
finally  disappeared  from  the  category  of  existing 
things,  and  were  forgotten  by  all  mankind  except 
their  author.  It  is  unnecessary  to  state  that,  at 
the  remote  pieriod  in  question,  Henry  Brougham, 
Esq.,  did  not  figure  on  the  dedicatory  page.  Whe- 
ther hia  friendship  was  possessed  or  enjoyed  may 
be  guessed  from  the  fact  that  the  future  patron  then 
designated  our  author's  rhetoric  as  '*  horticultural 
eloquence,"  and  apostrophised  an  erring  Junior 
with  *'  Deuce  take  the  fellow,  he  has  been  reading 
the  wrong  Phillips  T — the  right  one  being,  of  course, 
^  well-known  commentator  on  the  laws  of  evi- 
dence. Years  roll  by ;  the  leader  of  the  Northern 
Circuit  becomes  a  peer,  and  the  *  wrong  Phillips' 
undertakes  the  task  of  relieving  insolvent-debtors; 
bat  though  these  and  many  other  wondrous  changes 
take  place,  our  author's  affectionate  remembrance 
of  Curran  remains  unimpaired,  nay,  the  beauty  of 
hia  moral  nature  is  further  enhanced  by  a  aeep 
sense  of  gratitude  to  his  noble  friend,  though  he 
seems  to  have  been  rather  puzzled  to  devise  the 
means  of  expressing  it  We  must  say  that  we 
think  his  invention  was  sadly  at  fault  The  para- 
site in  the  play,  who  steals  a  beggar's  dog  to 
give  it  to  Timon,  evinced  a  delicacy  of  feeling 
that  would  have  recoiled  from  dedicating  to  his 
noble  friend  an  obsolete  book,  full  of  the  flimsiest 
of  biographical  sketches,  apocryphal  anecdotes,  and 
threadbare  jests;  for  such  is  the  offering  that  the 
Ckunmissiouer  does  not  think  it  contumelious  to 
lay  at  the  feet  of  Lord  Brougluun.  When  we 
have  further  informed  our  readers  that  the  bulk  of 
the  book  is  swelled  by  letters  of  Curran,  which 
nught  have  been  written  by  anybody ;  by  poetry 
of  Curran,  which  ought  not  to  have  been  written, 
and  certainly  will  not  be  read  a  second  time  by 
anybody ;  and  by  copious  extracts  from  the  printed 
remains  of  Curran,  Grattan,  Burke,  and  Barring- 
ton,  they  wiU  probably  agree  with  us  that  the  art 
of  making  in<£fferent  books  and  cheap  literary 
com|diments  has  attained  an  alarming  pitch  of  de- 
velopment among  those  exalted  personages  the 
A.B.B  and  her  Majesty's  etceteras.  In  truth, 
this  shabbiest  of  all  gifts  is  nothing  but  a  meagre 
unartistic  copy  of  the  beggar's  dog  of  Timon's 
parasite,  a  device  calculated  to  bring  profit  to  the 
giver  rather  than  the  gifted,  but  no  credit  to  either ; 
in  short,  a  clumsy  quackery  to  sell  unmerchantable 


gooseberry-wine,  by  decorating  it  with  champagne 
labels — "  his  own  permission"  notwithstanding. 

Whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of  mankind 
respecting  Mr.  Phillips's  defence  of  Courvoisier,  it 
would  certainly  be  most  unfair  to  deny  him  the 
credit  of  candour  as  far  as  his  book  is  concerned. 
The  Commissioner  informs  us  that  his  acquaintance 
with  Mr.  Curran  originated  in  the  circumstance  of 
his  having  sung  the  praises  of  that  gentleman  in  a 
little  poem  entitled  "  The  Emerald  Isle ;"  an  act 
of  voluntary  homage  which  procured  an  invitation 
to  dinner  at  the  Priory,  the  country-house  of  the 
Master  of  the  Bolls.  Great  allowance  must  be 
made  to  young  barristers  in  quest  of  a  dinner  and 
a  patron ;  and  human  frailty  requires  some  indul- 
gence, when  even  a  great  man  is  captivated  by  that 
sweetest  of  all  eartlily  music — flattery.  We  are 
the  iliore  inclined  to  be  lenient  on  this  occasion, 
because  it  is  to  the  eulogistic  muse  of  Mr.  Phillips 
that  we  are  indebted  for  the  very  best  page  in  his 
book,  which  we  accordingly  extract  for  the  benefit 
of  our  readers : — 

''At  five  o'clock  we  sat  down  to  dinner,  daring  which  the 
hotft  gare  ample  indications  that  it  was  one  of  his  happy 
days.  He  had  his  moody  ones:  there  was  no  one  more 
uncertain.  Joyous  was  my  anticipation  of  a  delightful 
evening.  But,  alas !  what  are  the  hopes  of  man  ?  When 
the  last  dish  had  departed,  Curran  totally  confounded  me 
with  a  proposal  for  which  I  was  anything  but  prepared : 
'Mr.  Phillips,  as  this  is  the  first  of,  I  hope,  your  very 
many  visits  to  the  Priory,  I  may  as  well  at  once  initiate 
you  into  the  peculiarities  of  the  place.  You  may  observe, 
though  the  board  is  cleared,  there  are  no  preparations  for 
a  symposium :  it  all  depends   on  you.    My  friends  here 

generally  prefer  a  walk  after  dinner.  It  is  a  sweet  evening ; 
ut  if  you  wish  for  wine,  say  to  without  ceremony.' 
Even  now  can  I  see  Curran's  star-like  eyes  twinkling  at 
the  disappointment  no  doubt  visible  in  mine.  I  had  heard, 
and  truly,  that  he  never  was  more  deUghtful  than  with 
half-a-doxen  friends,  after  dinner,  over  bis  bottle.  The 
hope  in  which  I  so  long  had  revelled  was  reaUsed  at  last— 
and  here  came  this  infernal  walk  and  the  '  sweet  evening  I ' 
Oh,  how  I  would  have  hailed  a  thunder-storm !  But,  to  say 
the  truth,  the  sun  was  shining,  and  the  birds  were  singing, 
and  the  flowers  were  blooming  and  breathing  so  sweetly 
on  that  autumn  eve,  that,  wondering  not  at  the  wish  of  my 
companions,  I  also  voted  for  the  '  walk '  Never  was  man 
so  mystified.  We  took  the  walk,  no  doubt,  but  it  was 
only  to  the  drawing-room,  where,  over  a  dessert  freshly 
cuUed  from  his  gardens,  and  over  wines  for  which  his 
board  was  celebrated,  we  passed  those  hours  which  formed 
an  era  in  my  life." 

Now  this  is  pleasant  enough,  though  it  leaves 
our  curiosity  unsatisfied  as  to  the  reason  why  the 
claret  was  such  a  necessary  ingredient  of  an  am- 
brosial night  at  the  Priory.  Whether  the  host  was 
wearisome  if  he  was  not  fully  charged  with  good 
wine,  or  the  guests  required  a  whet  to  enable  them 
to  appreciate  his  sallies,  is  a  problem  which  the 
author  bequeaths  to  the  disquisitions  of  a  dege- 
nerate age  of  tee-totallers.  In  a  subsequent  page 
we  learn  that  the  hospitality  of  Curran  occasionally 
concluded  by  administering  the  pure  element  to 
the  guest  who  came  to  dine  and  stayed  to  sleep. 
After  breakfast  the  master  of  the  house  used  kindly 
to  inquire  how  his  departing  friends  intended  to 
reach  Dublin,  and,  in  the  absence  of  any  other 
special  provision,  would  direct  the  "  mule "  to  be 
harnessed  to  the  car  to  convej^  them  thither.  The 
mule  had  an  inveterate  habit  of  depositing  the 
car  in  a  pool  by  the  wayside;  and  the  guests 
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wonld  doubtless  reacb  thoir  destinatioD,  at  last, 
deeply  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  they  had 
been  entertained  by  a  hmnoorist  Sudi,  however, 
was  the  appreciation  of  Cnrran's  wine,  or  wit,  or 
both,  that  it  is  not  upon  record  that  a  subsequent 
invitation  was  ever  refused  by  die  sufferers. 

From  the  convivial  meeting  which  we  have 
given  in  the  words  of  the  author  commenced  his 
intimacy  with  the  subject  of  his  biogpraphical 
sketch.  He  began  to  Boswell-ise  forthwith,  and 
found  no  im>\illing  victim.  The  aged  barrister 
recounted,  at  various  times,  the  minutest  incidents 
of  his  life ;  and  if  Mr.  Phillips  listened  with  the 
modesty  of  youth,  it  requires  no  conjurer  to  explain 
how  easily  and  how  firmly  their  friendship  was 
cemented.  Flattery  alone  is  sometimes  too  pal- 
pable and  sometimes  inopportune;  but  to  listen 
patiently  to  a  man  when  he  talks  about  himself,  is, 
beyond  a  doubt,  the  most  delicate,  and,  on  the 
whole,  the  most  successful  attention  that  can  be 
paid  to  him.  Unfortunately,  notwithstanding  the 
advantages  possessed  by  our  author,  the  tsUk  he 
undertook  was  one  for  which  he  was  singularly 
ill  fitted.  The  epigrammatic  wit,  the  brilliant 
speaker,  and  the  dexterous  cross-examiner,  finds  in 
him  an  eloquent,  though  somewhat  too  declamatory 
historian.  The  man  Curran,  for  want  of  the  power 
of  observation  so  often  possessed  in  a  high  degree 
by  ^Titers  much  duller  than  Mr.  Phillips,  remains 
as  unknown  to  us  when  we  lay  down,  as  it  was 
when  we  took  up,  the  book.  A  more  venial  defect, 
viz.,  a  want  of  arrangement,  occasioned  apparently 
by  a  free  and  un^ilful  use  of  "  scissors  and  paste," 
makes  it  even  difficult  to  glean  the  following 
meagre  facts. 

Curran  was  bom  of  parents  in  humble  circum- 
stances, at  the  village  of  Newmarket,  county  Cork, 
in  the  year  1750.  The  poverty  of  his  family,  or 
their  neglect,  allowed  him  to  grow  up  ignorant  and 
idle ;  but,  by  the  charity  of  Mr.  Boyse,  the  rector, 
he  obtained  the  rudiments  of  education.  Of  the 
obligations  he  acknowledged  himself  to  be  under 
to  this  gentleman,  the  following  anecdote  enables  us 
to  form  some  estimate : — 

"*  I  recollect,  it  was aboutfive-and -thirty  years  afterwards, 
when  T  had  risen  to  some  eniineDce  at  the  bar,  and  when  I 
had  a  seat  in  Parliament,  and  a  good  house  in  Ely  Place, 
on  my  return  one  day  from  court  I  found  an  old  gentleman 
^ated  alone  in  the  drawing>room,  his  feet  familiarly  placed 
on  each  side  of  the  Italiau  marble  chimney-piece,  and  his 
whole  air  bespeaking  the  consciousness  of  one  quite  at 
home.  He  turned  round — ^it  was  my  friend  of  the  ball 
alley  I  I  rushed  instinctively  into  his  arnu.  I  could  not 
hdp  bursting  into  tears.  Words  cannot  describe  the  scene 
which  followed.  '  Voii  are  riffht,  sir ;  you  arc  right :  the 
chimney* piece  is  yours — the  putures  are  yours — the  house 
is  yours :  you  gave  me  all  I  hare — my  friend — my  father !' 
He  dined  with  me ;  and  in  the  evening  I  caught  the  tear 
glistening  in  his  fine  blue  eye  when  he  saw  his  poor  little 
Jacky,  the  creature  of  his  bounty,  rising  in  the  House  of 
Commons  to  reply  to  a  right  honourable.  Poor  Boyse !  he 
is  now  gone^  amd  no  suitor  had  a  larger  deposit  of 
practical  benevolence  in  the  court  above.  This  is  his  wine 
— let  us  drink  to  bis  memory.'  Such  is  a  very  faint  and 
very  humble  imitation  of  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Curran 
used  to  relate  this  most  interesting  era  in  his  history ;  and 
I  never  heard  him  recur  to  it  without  weeping." 

In  yni  or  weeping,  Mr.  Hiillips  never  forgets 
the  wine ;  but  the  jewel  of  this  beautiful  etory  is 


die  ^  ddsm^-piece."  Caa  this  be  Gurraa,  or  fats 
the  reminiscent  drawn  upon  his  own  imagkiation? 
The  only  parallel  that  occurs  to  us  is  the  asaeyera* 
tion  of  a  little  schoolfellow  of  ours,  when  nine 
years  old,  that  he  would  have  given  ten  shillings 
rather  than  that  his  father  should  have  died.  Ilie 
assertion  was  made  with  a  burst  of  tears,  when 
his  bereavement  was  made  known  to  him ;  and,  we 
may  add,  his  playmates  respected  the  sincerity  of 
his  sorrow,  in  spite  of  the  strange  pecuniary  esti- 
mate whidi  he  put  upon  his  filial  affection.  Bat 
the  '^  chimney-piece**  of  a  barrister  of  mature  age, 
a  Member  of  Paiiiament,  and  the  great  maater  of 
pathetic  eloquence  I  Impossible ! — a  thousand  times, 
impossible !  By  our  goose-quill  we  swear  that 
we  hold,  and  ever  will  hold,  Uie  ^  chimney-piece" 
to  be  an  inv^idon  of  the  enemy,  until  we  hear 
from  the  lips  of  some  blooming  bride  that  she 
found  it  hopeless  to  resist  an  offer  of  the  heart,  aoul, 
and  new  hat  of  her  devoted  admirer. 

To  return  to  our  story :  after  Curran  had  rec^ved 
as  much  kindness  from  Boyse  as  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  him  to  repay  by  the  stocfc-in- 
trade  of  a  successful  advocate,  ^lus  an  Italian  marble 
chimney-piece  (he  first  taught  him  Latin  and  then 
sent  him  to  school),  the  young  adventurer  became 
a  student  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  where  he 
neglected  to  avail  hmiself  of  the  advantages  that 
the  place  afforded.  Many  other  distinguished  men 
have  done  the  same;  perhaps  Milton,  certainly 
Goldsmith.  It  is,  moreover,  remarkable  that^  when 
the  hero  of  a  story  perpetrates  this  piece  of  folly, 
the  shallow  biographer  generally  sets  about  justify- 
ing it  by  de{»*eciating  the  value  of  academic  in- 
struction, or  the  persons  employed  in  directing  it 
Mr.  Phillips  forms  no  exception  to  the  rule. 
From  the  university  Curran  repaired  to  London 
to  "keep  terms,**  and  in  due  time  returned  to 
Dublin,  where  he  was  married,  and  was  called  to 
the  bar.  From  brieflessness,  and  its  concomitant 
destitution,  he  was  fortunately  rescued  by  an 
attorney  commemorated  by  ^e  fisuniliar  name  of 
"Old  Bob  Ly<His.**  From  the  mention  of  this 
man  the  author  takee  occasion  to  divulge  a  moat 
discreditable  arcanum  of  the  profesnon  of  the  law 
as  practised  in  Ireland.  To  "  hug'*  an  attorn^  is 
a  reproach  which  could  not  be  applied  to  an 
English  barrister  without  resulting  in  the  gra^eat 
consequences;  in  Dublin,  we  are  assured,  it  was 
the  rule — so  much  so,  indeed,  that  the  failure  of  an 
able  lawyer,  a  Mr.  Keller,  is  attributed  to  bis 
disdain  of  the  useful  precaution  to  give  dinners 
to  those  who  could  give  briefis  to  him.  From  this 
solitary  instance  given  by  Mr.  Phillips,  it  follows 
that  Cuiran  and  his  contemporaries  were  not  so 
unbending ;  or,  if  the  glory  of  the  great  man  is 
really  immaculate,  it  is  at  least  unfortunate  diat  the 
care  of  it  should  have  been  intrusted  to  the  pen  of 
a  loose  writer  and  incoherent  thinker.  While  we 
are  upon  this  topic,  we  may  also  obeerve  that  our 
author,  for  the  sake  of  the  credit  of  a  happy  quota- 
tion, which  was  probably  never  made,  repreeeats 
his  venerated  firi^id  as  crawling  with  vermin. 

"  At  anodier  time,  when  an  insect  of  very  A^A  birth^  bat 
of  very  democratic  hiabitB,  was  caught  upon  the  coat,  about 
the  appearance  of  vUch  he  was  nerar  Tsry  noliritoiii, 
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frkad  baa,  obwrriiif  it,  malidooslf  ezdaimed  Crona 
Vii|^(— 'Bill  Cinran : 

'CojampecatP  aaMeUbauP 

ti  the  aime  time  turning  With  a  jtriiunphant  jocosenese  to 
the  tpeetaton.  But  Curran,  in  Uie  coolest  manner  taking 
af  the  liBe*  imoMdiatdy  retorted^- 


f  Kon,  Tenm  iSgonis— naper  mihi  tradidit  Mgon* " 

l%e  career  of  Oarran  from  his  introduction  to 
booineo  till  his  acceptance  of  the  office  of  Master 
of  the  ^RoUs  was  as  brilliaat  as  the  times  and  his 
pt>feaBi<m  would  admit  of.  His  acquaintance, 
indeed,  with  the  law  seems  to  have  been  limited ; 
bat  his  power  as  an  advocate  was,  no  doubt,  very 
great  From  his  position  he  was,  of  course,  invari- 
ably selected  to  oe  counsel  for  prisoners  under 
prosecation  by  the  Crown  for  State-oflfences ;  and 
ii  was  on  these  occasions  that  he  put  forth  all  his 
wonderful  powers,  and,  we  believe,  invariably 
fiithoat  success.  They  were,  in  trudi,  evil  days 
lor  Ireland.  The  alleged  conspirator,  whoever  he 
vugbt  be,  was  sure  to  encounter  a  jury  of  Orange- 
men,  and  as  sure  to  meet  his  fate  within  a  few 
boors  afterwards. 
^  Bad  as  things  were,  however,  it  is  absolutely 
ndicnlons  to  suppose,  with  our  author,  that  the 
advocate,  as  such,  ran  the  risk  of  being  murdered 
in  the  performance  of  his  professional  duty.  An 
^appeal  to  the  soldiery"  is  a  fine  theme  for  a 
Reclaimer,  and  Ourran  was  a  too  practised  artist  to 
let  it  pass  without  taking  advantage  of  it.  But 
there  is  nothing  upon  record  to  induce  us  to  believe 
that  he  ever  was  in  danger,  or  seriously  thought 
himself  so ;  and  as  his  personal  courage  was  beyond 
dispiifte,  we  may,  without  injury  to  nis  fame,  dis- 
miss the  stories  of  bir^onets  pointed  to  his  breast, 
and  the  like,  as  m^e  flowers  of  speecL 

His  last  efforts  as  an  advocate  were  made  in 
behalf  of  some  of  the  unhappy  wretches  whom  the 
maane  rebellion  of  Bobert  Emmett  hurried  into 
crime  and  ruin ;  and  at  this  time  Ourran  discovered 
to  his  dismay  that  the  leader  of  the  insurrection 
bad  possessed  himself  of  the  affection  of  one  of  his 
<Unfflit6re.  The  young  lady  shortly  afterwards 
married  another,  Uiough  her  death,  which  took 
place  at  no  great  interval,  is  said  to  have  been 
«aii0ed  by  grief  for  the  loss  of  her  first  love.  After 
Cnrran  had  become  Master  of  the  Rolls,  a  poet  for 
whidi  it  is  allowed  on  all  hands  he  was  singularly 
afitted,  though  he  retained  it  fi>r  six  years,  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Phillips,  and  became 
•nljectto  i»t)tracted  fits  of  melancholy.  He  expired 
of  paralysis  in  1817. 

It  results  from  Mr.  Phillips's,  and  more  trust- 
worthy books  than  his,  that  Ourran  was  x^ertainly 
pooBoescd  of  extram'dinary  power  as  an  orator,  and 
tiiat  hifl^  eloquence,  though  always  impulsive,  was 
of  a  varied  diaracter.  The  puWshed  remains  of 
his  speeches  show  that  he  was  unrivalled  in  the 
denmidation  of  oppression,  that  his  invective  was 
overwhelming,  his  sarcasm  sharp  and  polished,  and 
hiB  pathos  deeply  touching.  Unanimous  tradition 
agrees  in  representing  him,  in  a  lively  and  witty 
society,  as  acknowledgedly  the  liveliest  and  wit- 
tiest It  does  not,  however,  appear  that  he  was 
gifted  with  modi  logical  power,  or  had  taken  the , 


pains  to  acquire  much  learning.  As  an  advocate 
he  will  not  be  forgotten  while  the  language  endures ; 
as  a  judge,  a  statesman,  or  a  philosopher,  he  has 
little  claim  to  be  remembered.  Whether,  with 
these  deficiencies,  he  can  be  called  a  great  man  is 
a  question  we  might  not  answer,  perhaps^  to  the 
satisfaction  of  his  biographer.  Though  the  Com- 
missioner has  been  transplanted  for  many  years 
from  the  land  of  his  birui,  he  still  looks  up  (at 
least  his  book  does)  to  the  provincial  reputation 
which  he  adored  in  his  earlier  days.  He,  like  all 
other  Irishmen,  ignores  such  practical  ability  as 
placed  Oastlereagh  and  Wellington  at  the  head  of 
British  councils  and  armies,  while  he  entertains  an 
obvious  veneration  for  the  Tones,  the  Emmette, 
the  Sheares',  and  the  Fitzgeralds — ^a  race  of  men 
unmatched  for  conceit,  ignorance,  and  imbecility, 
but  whose  folly,  imfortunately  for  themselves  and 
their  country,  was  more  than  equalled  by  their 
reckless  audacity. 

To  deal  fairly  with  the  memories  of  these  un- 
happy men,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  oppor- 
tunity for  their  political  existence  was  most  cer- 
tainly afforded  by  the  frightful  demoralisation 
prevailing  in  the  dominant  party.  These,  again, 
were  the  contemporaries  of  Ourran,  in  whose  praise 
Mr.  Phillips  exhausts  his  whole  vocabulary  of 
eulogy  till  ne  rinks  under  the  effort  He  tells  us 
that  the  high  &milies  and  the  talent  of  Ireland 
engaged  in  an  honourable  competition  at  the 
Dublm  bar.  He  has  also  intimated  that  dinners 
to  attorneys  formed  an  essential  ingredient  of  pro- 
fessional success.  He  has  told  us  that  forensic 
honours  often,  if  not  generally,  led  to  political  ad- 
vancement, and  that  Ireland  recruited  her  states- 
men from  among  her  lawyers.  But  though  all  of 
these  seem  to  have  been  admirable  masters  of  sar- 
castic repartee  and  eloquent  invective,  the  states- 
manship of  the  age  and  country  seems  to  have 
centred  in  Grattan  alone;  and  few,  very  few  be* 
sides  Grattan  could  claim  credit  for  resisting  cor- 
ruption, even  when  it  approached  them  in  ita 
vulgarest  and  most  revoltmg  form.  Scott,  Lord 
Olonmel,  lamented  his  servility  with  his  dying 
breath ;  Barry  Yelverton,  Lord  Avonmore,  could 
not  refrain  from  tears  when  reproached  with  the 
bargain  by  which  he  secured  his  tide ;  Plunket, 
Flo^  and  a  host  of  others  leave  a  tarnished  name 
behind  them ;  and  it  is  in  these  days,  when  charity 
would  fain  drop  a  veil  over  the  past,  that  the  ill- 
timed  eulogy  of  Mr.  Phillips  revives  tiie  recol- 
lection of  hluf-forgotten  vices,  and  calls  upon  us 
to  surrender  common  sense  and  common  honesty, 
while  we  join  with  him  in  a  hackneyed  eulogy 
upon  the  **  great  days*'  of  Ireland.  Great,  indeed, 
was  the  misery  of  those  days,  great  the  profligacy^ 
and  great  the  eorruption.  Their  ruffianism  was 
little  gilded  by  the  refinements  and  courtesies  of 
life,  and  we  doubt  even  whether  the  "galaxy  of 
talent"  observed  by  the  inexperienced  eye  of  Mr. 
Phillips  did  r^dly  shine  with  unrivalled  brilliancy 
in  that  murky  atmosphere.  The  bulk  and  lustre 
of  a  provincial  star  is  often  liable  to  be  over-esti- 
mated for  want  of  a  due  criterion.  Earl  Olare  was 
inferior  to  none  in  Ireland  for  boldness  and  ability ; 
in  a  British  House  of  Peers  he  was  remarki^le  for 
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neither.  Flood  was  a  Jupiter,  who  latlhched 
thunderbolts  in  College-green;  he  was  demolished 
with  a  feather  in  St  Stephen's.  But  these  are  not 
the  only  instances.  We  still  chensh  a  recollection 
of  the  advent  to  Londoii  of  a  young  Irish  lawyer 
who  was  said  to  be  of  such  trauscendant  genins 
that  he  could  make  a  speech  for  a  prisoner,  or  a 
poem  for  a  patron,  with  equal  felicity  and  success. 
It  was  said  he  could  have  been  a  Demosthenes,  if 
his  diction  had  not  been  too  luxuriant,  or  a  Oicero, 
if  his  energy  had  not  been  too  fervid.  It  was 
feared  by  his  enemies  and  hoped  by  his  friends 
that  he  would  occupy  the  highest  station  at  the 
English  bar,  but  only  for  a  brief  period,  while  in 
transit  to  higher  honours.  These  anticipations 
have  not  been  altogether  verified.    A  mellifluous 


brogue  for  many  years  enchanted  the  juries  of  the 
Old  Bailey,  and  even  murder  forgot  its  coming 
punishment  while  it  listened  in  rapt  attention  to 
dulcet  strains  that  warbled  of  hypothetical  inno- 
cence. There,  however,  the  wonder  reached  its 
limit,  and  at  length  collapsed  altogether.  I^e 
voice,  indeed,  is  sometimes  heard  to  issue  from  the 
obscure  bench  of  an  inferior  court;  but  it  has  long 
lost  the  power  of  fascinating  the  listener.  The 
gorgeous  diction  and  the  ready  wit  exist  no  longer, 
and  the  imagination  once  luxuriant  and  fertile  to  a 
fault,  is  now  so  poor  and  beggarly  that  a  fulsome 
dedication  prefixed  to  an  old  and  worthless  book 
is  all  that  it  can  afford  to  testify  the  wish,  while  it 
establishes  the  impotence,  to  pay  a  debt  of  gratitude 
to  an  illustrious  patron. 


O'DONOUGHOO    AND    THE    DEVIL. 

A  LEGEND   OF  KILLARNET. 


Ok  Mangerton's  top  the  Devil  sips 

The  mountain-dew  through  his  brazen  lipp, 

By  a  good  turf-fire,  which  the  jolly  soaker 

Stirs  with  his  tail,  by  way  of  a  poker ; 

And  mutters,  "  The  place  is  well  enough,  only 

Just  at  present  I  find  it  lonely." 

So  he  turns  to  Asmodeus,  and  says,  ^  Now  try 

If  you  cannot  get  me  some  company. 

By  wav  of  a  change,  I  should  like  the  queer 

Special  Pleader  who  wrote  "  Ten  Thousand-a- 

Year ;" 
Or  Serjeant  Murphy,  he's  never  finical ; 
Or  Titmarsh,  though  he's  a  trifle  cynical ; 
Our  snug  little  party  would  sure  be  a  proper  field 
For  Sir  Lytton  Bui  wig  and  David  Copperfield ; 
Or  Dizzy,  who  has  that  strange  predilection. 
To  laugh  in  his  sleeve  wliile  he  chatters  Protection. 
Besides,  Asmodeus,  we  musn*t  forget 
To  ask  some  people  of  our  own  set — 
The  patriot  King  who  lives  at  Berlin, 
Of  course,  will  be  happy  to  suck  my  purl  in. 
At  Milan  you'll  find  old  Marshal  Eadetzky, 
Perhaps,  for  a  change,  he  would  fancy  our  wet  sky ; 
Tell  Haynau  he  needn't  dress,  though  his  jerkin's 
The  worse  for  his  visit  to  Barclay  and  Perkins'. 
But  the  Prince  of  Hesse  musn't  come  to  my  revel. 
That  scoundrel's  too  mean  to  drink  with  the  DeviL 
Nay,  think  me  not  proud ;  if  you  ever  so  glum  were. 
As  a  gentleman,  I  must  draw  a  line  somewhere,^* 

Over  hill  and  over  dale, 
Comet-like,  with  whisking  tail, 
Over  land  and  over  sea, 
Speeds  Asmodeus  memly, 
And  a  goodly  company 
Faithfully  inviteth  he ; 
But,  aladk-a-day ! 
They  all  answer,  "  Nay," 
And  back  he  must  wing  his  weary  way ; 


For  the  notice  was  ruthlessly  short,  and  he  kenned 

Each  was  really  engaged  to  some  other  friend. 
Ail  his  journey  is  in  vain, 
Towards  Mangerton  he  speeds  again. 
Quoth  he,  "  'Tis  little  trouble  or  loss 
To  try  my  last  chance  at  the  Castle  of  Hoes.^ 
The  man  of  plush  undid  the  gate. 
And  said,  **  I'm  sorry  you're  come  too  late. 

For  master  is  out,  and  said  he'd  just  call  in 

On  the  Monks  and  the  Prior  of  sweet  Innisiallen. 

If  he  finds  them  at  home  he,  I  rather  think,  dines 
upon 

That  loveliest  isle  that  the  sun  ever  shines  upon ; 

"Where  the  silvery  ash,  and  the  arbutus  mingle. 

And  kiss  the  bright  waves  as  they  break  on  the 
shingle ; 

Where  the  billow  just  heaves,  like  the  breast  of  a 
maiden. 

And  the  breeze  is  as  soft  asher  sigh  when  love-laden ; 

Where  the  dew  on  the  shamrock's  as  bright  as 
the  tear 

Which  shines  in  the  eye  of  the  sweet  little  dear, 

And  the  woodbine  hangs  down,  like  her  curls, 
from  the  holly — 

Did  master  say  when  he'd  be  back  again,  Molly?* 

Hark  I  the  matin-bell  is  ringing 

O'er  the  waters,  sweet  and  solemn, 
And  the  Holy  Friars  are  singing 

W^hat  you  read  in  the  next  column ; 
O'er  the  wave  the  notes  come  stealing — 

Softly  stealing  on  the  soul : 
Don't  put  too  much  lemon-peel  in. 

Or  you  spoil  the  whiskey-bowl. 

YE   SONG  OF  YE  FRIARS. 

Oh  I  'tis  pleasure  rare, 
When  the  morning  air 
Breathes  over  the  mountain  grey,  boys  I 
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With  two  Btannch  dogs. 

To  trot  over  the  hogs, 
And  chase  the  wild  deer  to  h^y,  hoys ! 

Bat  sweeter  to  me. 

At  eve,  to  see 
His  smoking  haunch  when  roast,  boys ! 

And  where  is  the  sport, 

Like  a  bottle  of  port, 
Or  a  can  of  hot  ale  with  a  toast^  boys ! 

If  a  jolly  old  Monk 

Is  not  to  get  drank. 
Come,  tell  me,  my  lads,  on  yonr  honour,  who 

Has  a  right  to  be  frisky  ? 

So  hand  us  the  whiskey — 
And  here's  to  the  health  of  O'Donoughoo ! 

Sodi  were  the  sounds  that,  from  the  sacred  isle, 
Fell  on  Asmodeus*  ear,  who  stood  the  while 
Ab  one  who,  doubting  of  his  welcome,  stands. 
Lifting  the  knocker  with  his  trembling  hands. 
And  reads  the  l^^d,  writ  beneath,  to  tell 
The  modest  visitor  to  "  Ring  the  Bell." 
The  carol  o'er,  he  teUs,  with  bow  polite. 
His  errand,  and  is  answered  by  the  knight — 

**  Do  they  all  decline 

With  the  Devil  to  dine? 
Such  fear  never  troubled  this  heart  of  mine. 

Let  the  coward  who  funks 

Stay  and  dine  with  the  Monks ; 
111  leave  the  old  fogies  to  "  skin  their  own  skunks." 

The  small  drop  of  punch 

I  have  had  for  my  lunch 
Just  pots  me  in  cue  for  a  pretty  good  bout  of  it 
Bid  him  put  on  the  kettle — while  steam's  in  the 

apont  of  it 
rn  dnnk  with  him  fair  glass  for  glass,  there's  no 

donbt  of  it; 
If  ft  likdy,  ere  morning,  he'll  wish  himself  out  of  it" 

Far  spreading  silvery  to  the  north 
The  Lower  I^ake  is  stretching  forth. 

Studded  with  islets  green ; 
The  brightest  emerald  ever  set 
In  diadem  or  coronet 

Is  dim  beside  their  sheen. 
The  Purple-mountain's  cheek  is  kissed. 
And  blushes  into  amethyst, 

Beneath  the  glowing  west ; 
From  Mucross  tower  the  vesper-bells 
Awake  the  slumbering  soul  that  dwells 

Beneath  the  Eagle's  Nest ; 
And  o*er  the  Lake  of  Turk  afar 
Another  voice  from  green  Glenar 

In  answering  whisper  speaks ; 
Then  off  the  wandering  phantoms  go 
And  seek,  through  deep  and  dark  Dunloe, 

Macgillicuddy's  Reeks. 
Oam  Tual  rears  his  giant  head, 
Abmpt  and  rugged,  stern  and  dread, 

Yet,  nestling  in  his  breast, 
The  Upper  Lake  as  peaceful  sleeps 


As  when  her  watch  the  mother  keeps 

Over  her  infant's  rest 
Oh,  who  that  gazes  on  that  scene 
Would  deem  that  there  had  ever  been 

Fonl  crime  in  clime  so  fair ; 
Fraud  and  Oppression,  hand  in  hand, 
And,  stalking  through  the  withered  land,  * 

Gaunt  Famine  and  Despair — 
And  deeds  most  dear  to  him  who  now 
Sits  upon  Mangerton's  smooth  brow 

In  misty  mantle  blue. 
And,  gaily  ladling  out  the  toddy, 
Is  playing  both  for  soul  and  body 

Of  brave  O'Donoughoo  I 

But  little  he  knows 
What  lots  of  "  goes," 
And  "bottoms,"  and  "drains" 
It  takes  to  have  any  effect  on  his  brains. 
And  as  for  the  bottles 
They  poured  down  their  throttles 
It's  more  than  I'm  up  to  to  "  sum  up  the  tottles." 
I  only  know  this,  that,  at  half  after  four, 
The  bevil  was  laid  on  his  back  on  the  floor : 
Though  he'd  had  too  fhuch  he  kept  calling  for  more ; 
And  he  hiccoughed  and  laughed  a  good  deal  at  the 

bustle 
Between  Cardinal  Wiseman  and  Lord  John  Russell, 
And  expressed,  although  not  very  clearly,  his  hope. 
That  the  Whigs  would  be  more  than  a  match  for 

the  Pope ; 
And  talked  of  reforming  his  favourite  colleges, 
And  railed  at  the  tax  that  on  daylight  and  know* 

ledge  is. 
So,  I  fancy,  I'm  warranted  to  think. 
Though,  perhaps  not  drunk,  he  was  ''worse  for 
drink." 

But  never  devil  nor  mountain  dew 
Could  hurt  body  or  soul  of  O'Donoughoo, 
Though  he  looked  the  next  morning  exceedingly 
blue. 

When  into  his  room 

Burst  a  grumbling  groom. 
To  tell  him  the  horse  in  the  lake  had  •*  got  drownded ;" 

And  all  of  a  ruck. 

With  both  the  shafts  "  brack," 
Was  the  car  lying  smashed  on  the  hill  where  he 
found  it 

For  a  steady  young  lad 

It  was  really  too  bad 
To  be  kept  up  in  that  way,  from  sunset  till  morning. 
He  was  sorry  to  leave,  but  he  must  give  him  warning. 

YE   MORAL. 

A  thousand  years  have  past  away — 
O'Donoughoo  lives  but  in  poet's  lay — 
But  this  moral  we  get : 
When  the  night's  to  be  "  wet," 
If  you  don't  want  your  groom  to  be  sour  as  a  crab^ 
Send  your  own  horses  home,  and  come  back  in  a  cab. 


ITO 
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EUREKA. 


^  Feldc  qoi  potait  rerum  cognoscere  cauBiu !  **  *Both 
my  heading  and  my  opening  are,  I  confess,  culpa- 
bly trite ;  bat  I  have  been  much  excited  by  a  dis* 
covery  of  great  importance  whidli  I  made  last 
night  I  had  long  been  aware  that  some  other 
<^use8,  far  more  weighty  than  evidence  or  logic, 
were  operative  in  deciding  men's  opinions  both  in 
politics  and  religion,  and  had  often  puzzled  my 
brains  to  discover  what  these  causes  were.  I  had 
already  got  so  far  as  to  ascertain  that  sandy,  and 
especially  red  hair,  was  the  most  powerful  predis- 
posing cause  of  Oalvinistie  opinions,  while  black 
hair,  especially  if  lank,  indicated  a  strong  tendency 
to  Methodism ;  a  conclusion  further  confirmed  by 
the  observation  that  as  the  black  hair  verged  to- 
wards grey,  the  creed  of  the  wearer  genewdly  be- 
came less  deep  in  dye. 

I  was  soon  led  to  hope  that  some  similar  dis- 
covery  might  be  made  as  to'the  eausa  causantes 
of  the  various  political  creeds  current  in  our  country, 
with  the  formation  of  which,  as  we  well  know, 
reason  has  never  much  to  do.  The  first  great  step 
in  this  direction  was  made  by  an  eminent  Judge  of 
the  last  century,  ^o  got  a  glimpse  of  the  truth 
80  far  as  to  propound  a  theory,  that  the  practice  of 
giving  three  names  was  one  of  the  prevalent 
causes  of  Jacobin  opinion.  In  proof  of  which  he 
instanced  Charles  James  Fox,  John  Home  Tooke, 
John  Philpot  Ourrau,  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge, 
Theobald  Wolfe  Tone,  and  others  on  the  one  side; 
while  he  showed  on  the  other  the  tendency  of  two 
names  ordy  to  produce  Toryism,  by  the  examples 
of  William  Pitt,  John  Scott,  William  Windham, 
Henry  Dundas,  Samuel  Horsley,  Samuel  Johnson, 
Edmund  Burke. 

This  was  a  shrewd  conjecture ;  and  the  gentle- 
man in  question  had  got  scent  of  the  truth,  so  far 
its  to  perceive  that  names  had  something  to  do  with 
the  formation  of  opinions ;  but  the  exact  nature  of 
that  something  he  only  dimly  discerned.  It  was 
left  for  me — unworthy — to  propound  the  true  and 
<^omplete  theory.  It  flashed  upon  me  suddenly  as 
I  sat  yesterday  evening  by  the  fire,  that  a  man's 
politics  depend  simply  and  solely  on  the  position 
which  the  initial  letter  of  his  surname  occupies  in  the 
alphabet ;  its  position  near  the  beginning  marking 
die  cause  and  the  measure  of  his  Radicalism — its 
position  near  the  end  indicating  the  fact  and  the 
de^ee  of  his  Conservatism;  Uie  middle  letters 
bemg  reserved  for  the  indefinite,  the  indescribable, 
the  lukewarm,  and  the  waiters  upon  Providence. 

A  rapid  glance  over  the  litei^a  humana  will 
suffice  both  to  establish  my  theory  and  make  my 
meaning  clear.  WTiy,  in  every  division  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  does  the  name  of  Aglionby 
«tand  at  the  head  of  the  Radical  minority  ?  Why 
is  the  name  of  the  obsolete  member  for  Birming- 
ham so  inextricably  interwoven  with  the  political 
unions  of  our  wildest  times,  but  because  Attwood 
begins  with  A?  Why  are  Bright,  and  Brown,  and 


Brotherton  such  incurable  Radicals  but  because  the 
letter  B  is  too  strong  for  th^n?  Then,  again, 
mark  the  initials  of  Cobbett,  and  O'Co&nox,  and 
O'Connell.  As  for  the  pseudo-initial  *'  0,"  I  bold,  as 
Charles  Lamb  tells  us  Uie  great  Elliston  did  of  soup 
and  fish,4hat  it  goes  for  nothing.  WhyisMr.Cobden, 
in  spite  of  himself,  classed  in  &e  same  category,  but 
because  all  his  good  sense,  all  his  temper,  all  his 
wisdom  are  powerless  bdbre  the  fatal  G  ?  Tom 
Buncombe  shows  the  irrepressible  influence  of  the 
letter  D.  Ewart  is  notorious  enough ;  Sir  da  Lacy 
Evans  is  enough  to  leaven  all  the  E^  in  the  House; 
Lord  M>rington  was  always  a  Liberal  of  the  boldest 
hue,  moderi^ed  only  slightly  as  he  stepped  into  the 
Fortescues.  The  Greys  and  Grattans  proclaim  the 
operation  of  the  letter  G.  Heywood  owes  h\a juste 
milieu  doubtless  to  his  name ;  and  Janus  EKndley 
must  lay  the  blame  of  the  acts  which  have  given 
him  his  prenomen  oa  the  unhapj^  initial  of  his 
cognomen.  Lord  Morpeth  was  always  rational  and 
cautious,  but  we  think  he  became  more  and  more 
decidedly  a  Liberal  in  woportion  as  he  drew 
nearer  to  becoming  Lord  Oarlisle. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  other  end  of  the  alphabet 
The  letter  Q  has  no  political  representative,  so  we 
can  only  conjecture  what  its  effect  upon  its  victim 
would  have  been.  Wilson  Patten  is  a  gentle  Tory ; 
Peel  sp^iks  for  himself.  Pitt  was  a  terrible  Tory, 
but  his  father.  Lord  Chatham — ^all  praise  be  to  his 
initial !— was  a  Whig  of  the  most  democratic  sort 
Things  get  worse  as  we  go  on ;  Roden  and  Redes- 
dale  damn  the  letter  R,  but  are  helpless  under  its 
blighting  influence.  Stanley,  and  Smythe,  and 
Sibthorp  cannot  fight  against  the  involuntaiv  S, 
which  has  ruined  their  career  and  -covered  them 
with  ridicule.  W  makes  Wellmgton  and  Winchil- 
sea  brethren  in  Conservatism,  anxiously  as  they 
once  endeavoured  to  obliterate  each  other;  and 
George  Young  closes  the  victims  of  the  alphabet, 
for  England  could  never  tolerate  a  Tory  blackened 
to  the  ne-plus  ultra  of  a  Z. 

As  is  the  case  with  every  true  theory,  the  apparent 
exceptions  which  at  first  sight  threaten  to  negative 
it  end,  when  properly  investigated,  in  affording  its 
strongest  confirmation.  Look  at  Brougham.  As 
long  as  he  was  nothing  but  Henry  Broughamr^ss 
long  as  he  owed  no  divided  alj^beldcal  fdlegiance, 
and  underwent  no  divided  alphabetical  influence — 
he  was  as  staunch  a  Liberal  as  heart  could  desire. 
But  as  soon  as  he  became  Lord  brougham  and 
Vaux,  he  wavered,  got  bewildered  imder  the 
double  afflatus,  rushed  from  one  end  of  the  gamut 
of  Cadmus  to  the  other,  and  never  could  tell 
whether  to  serve  God  or  mammon.  You  never 
know  whether  the  letter  B  or  the  letter  V  has  him. 
Like  Captain  Macheath  between  Polly  and  Lucy 
— ^like  Hercules  between  Duty  and  Pleasure— 4ike 
Pendennis  between  the  syren  and  the  saint — he  is 
distracted,  torn  to  pieces,  and  goes  out  in  night 
Lord  Saye  and  Sele  was  always  consistent    Bo  is 
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the  BftTamn  PrinM  Thm  and  Taxis.  If  poor 
Brougham  had  chosen  another  title,  and  called  him- 
adf  Lofd  Brougham  and  Bramhle,  aU  would  have 
heea  well :  he  might  still  have  steered  a  steady 
eonse.  But  who  can  resist  his  initial  letter?  "We 
BMMt  forgiye  the  involuntuy  meteor ;  he  knew  not 
vhflt  he  did.  Our  theory  was  not  then  diseoyered. 
It  has  come  to  light  too  late  to  save  him. 

"  Qutlereagh  T  shouts  an  antagonist,  envious  of 
cor  fiame.  ''Was  not  Oastlereagh  a  Tory?" 
Softly,  my  friend.  Yes,  Oa^ereagh  wets  a  Tory. 
How  eoold  he  help  it  ?    Was  he  not  a  iStewart  ? 

*"  What  do  yon  say  to  D'Israeli  ?"  asks  another. 
I  rq^y,  D'Israeli  began  life  as  a  Radical,  in  obe- 
dienee  to  his  D ;  he  modified  his  extreme  opinions 
■nder  the  influence  of  his  I ;  but  are  you  not  con- 
aeioas  diat  it  was  Goly  the  coronet  of  Lord  Tanered 
IB  the  distance  that  noade  him  what  he  is  ? 


'' WeU,  but  Boebuck  r  says  a  third.  ''Bat  we 
have  yoQ  there  I  Boebuck  is  Badical  enough  for 
his  name  to  begin  with  a  B,  if  there  were  any  truth 
in  your  theory.'*  80  it  does.  Are  you  so  blind 
as  not  to  perceive  that  Roebuck  is  a  compound  and 
clumsily  congl<Hnerated  name  ?— *that  Budc  is  the 
generic  or  family,  and  Roe  only  the  specific  or 
baptisnud  designation  ?  Roe  is  only  add^  to  indi- 
cate the  particular  kind  of  Bu(^  he  is,  a  prefix 
smacking  of  litigious  antagonism  to  John  Doe,  to 
distinguish  him  from  harmless  animals  of  the 
same  tribe. 

**  You're  a  clever  fellow  I"  says  the  last  adver- 
saryT  have  to  floor ;  "  but  what  do  you  say  to  Lord 
John  Russell  ?  You  will  not  call  him  a  Tory  ?* 
Not  yet ;  but  he  is  only  a  scion  of  the  house  of 
i9edford.    But  for  that  happy  accident 

Now  is  not  my  theory  irrefutably  established  ? 


THE    PHILOSOPHY    OF    MURDER. 


As  each  era  of  time  passes  by,  it  is  the  custom  for 
men  of  original  mind  to  endeavour  to  fix  upon  it 
some  name — ^the  Age  of  This  or  the  Age  of  That — 
characteristic  of  what  they  deem  its  peculiar 
fisatores;  but,  imfortunately  for  chronology,  such 
appellations  are  generally  more  expressive  of  the 
peculiarities  of  their  author's  vision  than  of  the  age. 
Conscious  of  such  presumption,  and  also  of  the 
dsoger  of  anticipation,  we  yet  venture  to  predict 
that  the  coming  age,  looking  back  upon  the  pre- 
aent,  will  see  the  familiar  legend  of  its  cobblers 
stand  luminously  out  upon  its  forehead,  stamping 
it  the  age  of  neatness  and  despatch,  at  the  smallest 
possible  charges.  This  is  one  of  those  facts,  so 
delightful  to  the  editorial  mind,  which  require 
neither  arithmetic  nor  inductive  reasoning  to 
arrive  at,  nor  eloquence  to  enforce.  That  popular 
man  and  lively  orator,  the  mayor  of  our  town, 
when  he  improves  this  subject;  when,  starting 
with  Watt  and  his  mamma's  tea-kettle,  he  dwells 
sardonically  upon  stage*coaches  a  while,  and  soaring 
onward  to  the  present  time,  revels  in  imagery  on 
the  telegraph  and  its  etceteras,  concluding  in 
effervescing  fire  with  the  "  march  of  intellect" — is 
second  to  Demosthenes  only;  for  we  are  easily 
persuaded  of  our  instincts,  and  neatness,  despatch, 
and  economy  are  the  instincts  of  the  current  age. 
Bat  were  it  necessary  to  elucidate  this  fact,  it  were 
mmeceasary  to  adhere  solely  to  our  worthy  mayor's 
&yonrite  illustrations — ^to  railways,  telegraphs,  the 
peony-post,  and  other  the  more  prominent  develop- 
ments of  an  universal  tendency.  In  the  philosophy 
of  little  things  the  foundations  of  all  philosophy 
and  all  truth  are  based ;  the  philosophy  of  steam- 
power  (as  is  popularly  known)  on  the  philosophy 
of  a  tea-kettle — of  the  centre  of  gravity  on  that  of 
a  &lling  apple;  so  the  fact  which  here  presses 
Vfon.  our  attention  finds  confirmation  in  the  whole 
niddtade  of  little  things  about  us — in  all  the 
piactieal  relations  of  life  and  death.  Of  course 
there  are  exceptions  to  so  universal  a  rule,  and 


these — emphatic,  that  they  are ! — will  immediately 
occur  to  the  naturally  observant  reader :  to  wit, 
the  practice  of  agriculture,  Grovernment  business, 
and  the  Lord  Mayor's  show.  It  is  pleasing  to  ob- 
serve, however,  that  the  former  exception  is  gra- 
dually revolutionising  itself;  though  it  were  un- 
reasonable to  expect,  perhaps,  that  a  spirit  so  vul- 
garly "fast"  and  utilitarian  should  become  the 
animus  of  Governmental  proceedings,  judicial,  di- 
plomatic, or  domestic,  to  the  supplanting  of  that 
calm  dignity,  that  time-honoured  immobility  which 
is  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  every  Englishman,  and 
which  (with  the  latter  exception)  aflFords  so  much 
of  interest  to  the  contemplative  mind. 

But  (for  even  Sathanas  should  have  his  due)  it 
must  be  acknowledged,  in  passing,  that  if  the 
national  spirit  of  neatness,  despatch,  and  economy 
be  ignored  by  Grovernment  officials,  they  exercise 
peculiar  care  not  to  check  its  general  progress. 
With  that  far-sighted  acumen  which  they  are 
popularly  reputed  to  possess,  they  perceive  that 
under  such  a  regime  the  nation  grows  in  wisdom 
and  in  grace — ^and  in  ability  to  pay  taxes;  con- 
sequently, they  respect  that  regime.  But  with 
these  considerations  constantly  before  their  eyes,  it 
may  sometimes  happen — ^naturally,  perhap — ^that 
they  carry  their  appreciation  of  the  principle  into 
phases  of  it  which,  to  the  State  or  the  general 
public,  may  by  some  be  deemed  equivocal.^ 

We  have  been  led  to  these  remarks — as  journal- 
istic moralists  sometimes  candidly  observe — by  con- 
sideration of  one  of  those  little  things,  often  a  mere 
family  arrangement,  which  corroborate  the  above- 
expressed  view  of  the  spirit  of  the  age— -namely, 
the  prevailing  style  of  murder:  a  painful  and 
serious  subject,  and  one  which  we  presume  to 
think  as  worthy  the  alarm  and  indignation  of  the 
British  Premier  and  the  British  nation  as  the 
introduction  of  the  appurtenances — ^the  carpet-bag 
•—of  any  creed  whatever.  Our  newspaper-loving 
readers,  from  those  who,  in  barbers'  shops  on 
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Sunday  mornings,  relax  from  the  labours  of  the 
week  in  anathematising  the  Executive  and   the 
bishops,  to  those  others  to  whom ''  the  news*'  is  a 
daily  luxury,  who  imbibe  politics  with  their  early 
chocolate,  and  discuss  new  horrors  with  the  morn- 
ing roll,  will  immediately  understand  an  allusion 
to  the  prevailing  style  of  murder,  and  appreciate 
the  reflection  which  concluded  the  above  prelimi- 
nary remarks.    No  longer  to  stave  off  the  terrible 
subject,  we  perceive  by  those  newspaper-sheets  that 
"social  progress,"  while  leaving  behind  it  the 
carcases  of  many  wrongs  and  many  evils,  warnings 
to  the  growing  nations,  yet  keeps  but  even  pace 
with  that  old  stream  of  human  passions  which  first 
rose  in  Eden,  and  whose  fountains  the  Flood  could 
not  break  up ;  that  the  march  of  intellect  U  not 
altogether  the  march  of  human  nature,  and  may 
even  involve  a  march  of  murder.     This,  of  course, 
is  equally  applicable  to  all  the  various  forms  of 
aggressive  crime.    It  is  true  that,  as  regards  bur- 
gmry,  symptoms  of  a  return  to  ancient  usage  and 
ceremonial  have  lately  manifested  themselves,  in 
remarkable  coincidence  with  similar  movements 
in  ecclesiastical  practice;  but  the  great  body  of 
more  orthodox  thieves   regard  these  old-world 
innovators  with  contempt,  as  rash  barbarians,  and 
lamentably  ignorant  of  the  safety  and  economy  of 
modem  appliances.    Crowbars,  masks,  and  dark- 
lanterns  are  outrS  and  behind  the  times.     The 
highway-gentleman  of  the  last  century,  dressed  and 
curled,  who  gallantly  shot  my  lord's  coachman  and 
horses,  politely  begged  permission  to  rifle  my  lord's 
pockets,  soothing  my  lady  the  while  with  condo- 
lence and  compliment,  and  otherwise  managing 
matters  in  an  unexceptionable  manner — he,  too,  is 
passed  away  with  the  times  he  illustrated,  and  Ms 
place  is  filled  by  men  of  business — by  march-of- 
intellect  operators  in  chloroform  and  new  and  im- 
proved strangulators. 

So  in  respect  of  murder.  Butchery  by  knife 
and  pistol,  or  "  sudden  blows  with  a  ragged  stick," 
have  now  few  disciples — ^none  among  real  delibe- 
rate villains :  such  work  is  foimd  expensive,  dan- 
gerous and  disagreeable,  and  arsenic  and  strych- 
nine are  your  only  agents.  Now  and  then,  in  this 
Ohriscian  land,  a  Man  may  tread  out  the  life  of  his 
wife,  on  Saturday  nights,  "with  heavy -nailed 
boots,"  or  a  wife  kill  her  husband  in  the  flourish  of 
a  poker ;  but  it  always  happens  in  these  cases  that 
the  murderer  is  carried  back  to  normal  savagery  in 
a  flood  of  passion,  or  past  normal  savagery  in  a  flood 
of  gin.  This,  consequently,  frightful  as  it  is,  is 
not  that  absolute  and  genuine  murder,  that  cool, 
nicely-considered,  artistic  crime  which  now  and 
then  lights  us  to  the  depths  of  human  wickedness : 
and  assassins  of  this  order  shrink  from  the  Mat  of 
such  bloody  methods  to  their  guilt.  There  seems, 
indeed,  to  be  a  fatality  in  the  spilling  of  blood. 
Once  unlawfully  shed,  it  will  flow  to  the  world's 
end  after  the  criminal,  stamping  his  footsteps, 
setting  its  mark  upon  every  little  circumstantial 
action,  and  smoking  in  the  nostrils  of  Justice  till 
it  is  aroused :  really,  there  seems  to  be  more  than 
metaphor  in  the  saying,  that  it  cries  to  God  from 
the  earth.  The  law,  too,  in  these  palpable  cases, 
is  swiKand  inevitable,  with  a  keen  eye  for  bloody 


spots  and  bloody  knives — wash  them,  hide  them 
as  you  may.  Accordingly,  the  more  blatant  modes 
of  murder  are  generally  abandoned ;  Uiey  are  out 
of  date.  It  is  only  the  lower  class  of  play-wrights 
even,  those  who  write  for  audiences  who  desire 
palpable  and  demonstrated  horror,  who  introduce 
blood  upon  the  stage.  Poisoning  (the  word  crawls 
from  one's  pen  like  a  snake)  is  the  prevailing  style  ; 
it  combines  the  necessities  of  the  time — neatness, 
despatch,  and  economy — ^with  the  most  egregious 
and  unappreciated  wickedness. 

It  may  appear  odd  thus  to  speak  of  murder,  to 
argue  upon  the  particular  attractions  of  so  ter- 
rible a  phase  of  it  a§  poisoning,  which  is  the  very 
exaggeration  of  crime,  and  when  practised  as  it  is 
with  wonderful  frequency,  amongst  memben  of 
one  household,  a  conglomeration  of  every  human 
vice ;  but  that  there  are  such  attractions  (and  such 
as  above  mentioned)  quite  independent  of  its  com- 
parative safety,  both  fact  and  reason  prove.  Those 
who  look  for  causes  commensurate  to  their  events 
may  regard  such  a  notion  as  a  funny  conceit ;  but 
the  majority  of  our  readers,  those  who  know  what 
little  springs,  almost  inappreciable  in  apparent  in- 
significance, move  the  ponderous  machine  of  mind, 
may  incline  to  another  opinion.  At  the  sante 
time,  every  one  will  admit  that  a  man,  gagging 
conscience  with  those  unanswerables, "  my  rightp," 
**  strictly  according  to  law,"  and  so  on,  may  strip 
another  of  all  his  earthly  possessions,  and  yet 
shrink  in  alarmed  virtue  from  any  thought  of 
thefl  that  might  naturally  intrude  into  his  mind : 
another,  a  la  Murdstone,  by  bad  conduct  and 
the  thousand-and-one  ogreisms  of  your  petty  do- 
mestic czar,  will  wither  the  greener  blessings  of 
the  lives  of  those  who  sit  round  his  own  fireside 
into  hard  and  dry  leaves — nay,  shorten  those' 
barren  lives  many  years ;  and  yet  to  him  assault 
and  battery  may  be  an  abhorrent  and  impossible 
thing.  The  difference,  however,  it  is  very  appa- 
rent, is  only  in  appearances — ^in  the  manner  of  ibe 
theft  and  of  the  cruelty ;  and  by  kindred  reasoning 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  palliated  and  naturalised 
circumstances  (by  the  reader's  leave)  that  wait  on 
poisoning,  foster  the  notion  in  weak  and  wicked 
minds  that  that  kind  of  murder  is  not  so  very  bad 

Setting  aside,  for  the  time,  the  secrecy  and  safety 
of  the  method — seduction  enough  ttfevil  minds  we 
all  may  perceive — ^by  palliated  and  naturalised  cir- 
cumstances is  meant  this :  that  in  death  by  poison 
there  is  no  marked  offending  against  the  natural 
laws  of  death  to  shock  the  instincts  of  the  mur- 
derer ;  he  does  Heaven's  own  work  on  Heaven's 
own  plan :  a  consideration  fraught  with  influence. 
No  scene  of  bloody  strife,  of  a  life  bursting  out, 
strong  and  fierce,  from  that  ugly  wound  he  made, 
comes  back  in  after-times  to  fright  the  murderer 
in  lonely  places ;  on  the  other  liand,  he  sees  it  to 
be  a  gentle  oozing  away  of  life — a  kind  of  diarrhoea. 
He  sees  his  victim,  mayhap,  hastily  and  quietly 
conclude  his  worldly  arrangements,  give  directions 
for  his  funeral,  call  his  family  about  him — die  un- 
conscious and  unaccusing ;  and  he  may  sleep  (we 
may  imagine)  three  thousand  years,  and  only  then 
discover,  at  the  last  day,  that  it  was  not  God  who 
dismissed  him  from  hb  unfinished  work — but  his 
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fatb^  or  bis  wife  there !  Poisoning  is  murder  of  a 
qmetj  nnobtruaive,  delicate  kind,  offending  neither 
eye  nor  ear ;  murder  that  a  lady  might  do  with 
deaik  hands — that  even  Macheth  might  have  found 
some  comfort  in.  "Out!  out,  damned  spot!'^ 
That  red  spot  diffused  and  multiplied  itself  eter- 
nally. Once  reflected  in  the  murderer's  eyes,  with 
ill  the  obstinacy  of  blood  it  fixed  itself  there ;  and 
wberevcr  he  looked,  there  was  still  that  **  crimson 
doad  before  his  eyes  " — unless,  mayhap,  he  looked 
to  heaven.  But  had  Macbeth  been  only  a  poisoner, 
he  would  have  mounted  a  hat-band  and  the  throne 
with  very  much  less  compunction,  though,  morally, 
with  very  much  more  guilt .  'Assassins  ('tis  an  old 
story)  are  ever  cowards;  and  cowardly  minds, 
while  eiEa^erating  each  symptom  of  present 
danger,  exalt  every  liftle  straw  which  may  come 
within  the  reach  of  struggling  conscience  into 
plausible  greatness. 

It  were  easy  to  extend  these  considerations. 
This  being,  however,  a  merely  suggestive  more 
than  an  argumentative  paper,  we  leave  it  to  the 
attentive  reader  himself  to  complete  the  chapter ; 
he  will  not  fail  to  discover  in  the  above-mentioned 
influences,  weak  as  they  may  appear,  and  in  a 
whole  multitude  of  similar  ones  arising  from  or 
connected  with  them,  the  wherewithal  upon  which 
many  a  restless  conscience  seeks  to  cushion  itself, 
too  often  with  a  wonderfiil  success.  We  must, 
however,  call  to  mind  one  thing  which  bears  upon 
its  front  the  semblance  of  proof  at  least ;  namely, 
the  notorious  nonchalance  of  poisoners,  and  the 
fiwA  that  they — (those  even  of  whom  we  read  in 
the  newspapers,  those  who  are  detected — how 
mudi  more,  then,  those  who  escape  I) — are  gene- 
ndly  wholesale  murderers :  one  victim  is  so  easily, 
iltc^ether  so  comfortably  despatched,  that  the 
Umptation  becomea  too  great  upon  any  strong 
provocation,  or  (more  frequently)  any  chance  of 
gain.  Thus,  some  time  since  we  road  how  a  whole 
orotherhood-— not  children,  but  some  of  our  hard- 
handed  woridng  men — ^were  killed  seriatim  by  an 
unnatural  mother.  Some  children  of  such  a  mother 
went  once  to  a  grav^ard,  where  some  of  their 
number  already  lay.  Upon  their  return  home,  the 
mother  asks,  "  Where  have  you  been  T  One  may 
yet  see  the  unsuspecting  innocence  in  the  downcast 
hca  of  those  little  victims  as  they  answer,  "  To 
Johnny's  grave,  mother."  **  Ah,  my  dears,  there 
will  be  some  more  of  you  there  soon ! " — and  ac- 
cordingly some  more  of  them  were  there  soon ;  and 
on  the  trial  provoked  by  that  circumstance  these 
particulars  came  out. 

But  it  were  useless  work  to  recapitulate  such 

instances ;  many  such  must  be  in  the  memory  of 

all,  proving  the  infatuation  which  this  crime  seems 

powerful  to  create,  the  subtlety  with  which  it  works 

and  spreads  in  the  human  heart.    Why,  we  have 

seen  it  break  out  in  certain  localities  so  frequently 

as  has  shown  them  to  have  been  thoroughly  in- 

tected  with  the  abomination.    Suffolk  and  Essex, 

for  instance,  are  £amous  poison-counties ;  and  in  a 

village  of  the  latter  county,  during  an  examination 

into  a  poison-case,  revelations  were  made  of  the 

most  extraordinary  character,  and  as  alarming  as 

extraordinary.    A  woman  in  the  village  of  01a- 


vering  tired  of  her  husband's  companionship,  and, 
it  appears,  acquainted  her  gossips  with  the  fact. 
In  Olavering  diat  seemed  to  be  not  an  uncommon 
thing,  and  the  remedy  popular  in  Olavering  was 
suggested — one  lady  hinting  that  it  might  be  ad- 
vantageously administered  by  means  of  a  pie ;  it 
might  have  been,  and  really  appeared  to  be,  that 
experience  had  taught  her  tibis.  At  any  rate,  some 
such  method  was  resorted  to  to  bring  peace  to  the 
heart  of  the  unhappy  wife — and  her  husband  died. 
Subsequent  circumstances  excited  suspicion,  and  an 
inquiry  was  set  afoot,  and  witnesses  from  amongst 
the  matronage  of  Olavering  were  called  upon  to 
give  evidence.  At  this  the  souls  of  Olavering's 
matrons  were  stricken  sore — they  were  troubled 
grievously  at  their  implication  or  acquiescence  in 

so  terrible  a  thing ;  haply  peni nay,  that's  not 

it ;  we  mistake.  The  wives  and  mothers  of  the 
village  waxed  angry ;  the  spirit  of  Tell  and  Tyler 
crept  into  their  soids,  and  they  were  indignant  at 
so  intolerable  an  interference  of  the  powers  that  be 
— ^in  Olavering — with  their  domestic  affairs.  It 
was  understood  upon  the  examination  that  wit- 
nesses were  reluctant  to  give  evidence  because  of 
the  strong  feeling  that  prevailed  against  them,  these 
traitors  to  so  worthy  a  clique.  Here,  at  any  rate, 
is  evidence  of  the  insidious  nature,  the  plausible 
subtlety  of  the  crime  under  notice ;  and  we  have 
reason  to  fear  that  this  is  not  a  solitary  instance  of 
the  same  spirit  in  England.  Not  that  the  women 
of  England  are  alone  or  particularly  susceptible  of 
these  subtle  influences,  as  the  history  of  the  Oonti- 
nent  in  the  seventeenth  century,  briefly  digested  in 
this  particular  by  Beckmann  in  his  well-known 
"History  of  Inventions"  (art  "Secret  Poison"), 
veiy  abundantly  testifies ;  the  great  difference  being 
in  the  classes  in  which  the  crime  popularised  itself: 
in  England  (it  appears),  almost  entirely  the  lower 
classes  of  the  provinces ;  on  the  Oontinent  the  order 
which  numbered  the  marchionesses,  countesses,  and 
duchesses  of  Paris,  and  the  princesses  and  signoras 
of  Rome  with  his  Holiness  the  Pope  at  their  head 
— ^high  precedent  enough,  it  will  be  admitted,  and 
one  which  the  police  appliances  even  of  that  time 
proved  to  have  been  followed  with  frightful  infa- 
tuation.* We  venture  to  repeat,  in  littie,  the  fol- 
lowing highly  illustrative  anecdote  from  the  above- 
mentioned  author. 

In  the  year  1669  (under  the  Government  of  Pope 
Alexander  VII.),  it  being  observed  at  Rome  that 
many  young  married  women  were  left  widows, 
and  that  many  husbands  died  when  they  became 
conjugally  disagreeable,  it  becoming  also  known 
that  sevend  persons  had  avowed  at  confession  their 
guilt  of  the  crime  of  poisoning,  the  Government 
employed  the  utmost  vigilance  to  discover  the  cul- 
prits. Suspicion  fell  upon  a  society  of  young  mar- 
ried women,  whose  president  appeared  to  be  an  old 


♦  When  La  Voiwn,  a  midwife,  •*  who  carried  on  a  snreat  traffic 
in  poiaont"  and  love-philtre^  was  arrerted  in  Paris,  in  1679,  a  list 
of  oer  customers  was  found  in  her  possession.  It  comprised  some 
very  distinguished  nauies— amonff  them  those  of  the  Countess  of 
Soisson,  her  sister  the  Duchess  of  Bouillon,  and  Marshal  de  Lux- 
embourg. The  latter,  after  some  months*  confinement  in  the 
Bastille,  was  declared  innocent.  La  Yoisin,  with  an  accomplice, 
,  La  Vigoreux,  was  burnt  alive  in  1680,  after  their  hands  had  been 
I  bored  through  with  a  red-hot  iron,  and  cut  off.— See  Beckmann. 
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woman  wlio  pretended  to  foretell  fntnre  events — 
decidedly  had  dealii^B  with  the  Devil,  at  any  rate. 
"  A  crafty  female,"  given  out  to  be  a  person  oi 
considerable  distinction,  was  sent  to  this  old  woman, 
with  the  pretence  that  she  wished  to  procure  some 
of  her  "  drops  "  for  a  cruel  husband.  The  whole 
society  were  by  this  stratagem  arrested ;  and  all  of 
them  except  the  fortune-teller,  named  Hieronyma 
Spara,  confessed.  After  vainly  invoking  the 
"  princes,  knights,  barons,  and  ladies,"  who  had  so 
frequently  assured  her  of  their  "protection  and 
friendship,"  Hieronyma,  her  assistant  poisoner,  and 
three  other  women  were  hanged ;  and,  upon  sub- 
sequent revelations,  several  more  women  were  exe- 
cuted, others  whipped,  others  banished. 

This  Spara,  it  appears,  was  a  scholar  of  the 
notorious  Toffania,  author  and  distributor  of  certain 
drops  dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas  of  Bari,  whose 
image  adorned  the  bottles  in  which  they  were  sold. 
Of  this  poison  ('' crystallised  arsenic  dissolved  in 
a  large  quantity  of  water,  with  the  addition  of  the 
herb  cymbalaria")  a  contemporary,  Abb^  Gagliani, 
says  :  *'  There  is  not  a  lady  at  Naples  who  has  not 
some  of  it  lying  carelessly  on  her  toilette  with  her 
smelling-botdes."  It  was  well  known  as  "aqua 
Toffania."  Being  apprehended  and  put  to  the 
rack,  the  concocter  acknowledged  to  having  caused 
the  death  of  not  less  than  six  hmndred  persons,  and 
named  those  who  had  patronised  her.  She  was 
afterwards  strangled ;  and  to  "  mitigate  the  arch- 
bishop" (we  hope  effectually,  whatever  it  may  be), 
her  body  was  throvm  at  night  into  the  area  of  t^e 
convent  from  which  she  was  apprehended — ^having 
taken  refuge  there.  The  story  of  ^rinvillier  is 
sufficiently  well  known,  and,  being  an  individual 
case,  j^roves  little. 

In  giving  this  brief  gathering  of  &ct  and  anec- 
dote, however,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  we 
compare  our  own  countrywomen,  even  upon  equal 
groimd  as  poisoners,  with  the  ladies  of  the  conti- 
nental courta  in  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century — sodden,  as  they  were,  in  a  mingled  broth 
of  every  profligacy,  which  sufficiently  prepidred 
their  hearts  for  the  growth  of  so  apt  a  fungus,  for 
a  crime  so  well  suited  to  their  peculiar  exigencies. 
Our  aim  was  mainly  to  enliven  the  reader,  and 
further  to  illustrate  the  ex^aordinary  manner  in 
which  the  offence  of  poisoning,  spite  of  its  super* 
atrodouB  character,  seeAis  capable  of  working  upon 
whole  cities  and  oonmiuBides,  as  with  an  indi- 
vidual or  personified  power;  indeed,  m  such  cases 
as  the  above,  for  the  above  are  not  solitary,  one 
might  imagine  it  to  be  a  circumamUent  presence 
of  that  romring  lion  who  goeth  about^  seeking 
whose  souk  he  may  devour. 

Having  thus  insisted,  in  some  kind,  upon  the 
plausibility  and  contagion  of  this  metiiod  of  murder. 
It  may  be  proper  here  to  oomider  the  eflfect  of 
these  influences,  added  to  the  mighty  one  of  its 
secrecy  and  comparative  safety,  as  shown  in  omr 
<rriminal  rec<H:ds.  We  <ii«>le  Portly  fhnn  a  return 
printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Oommons  of  the 
txisls  for  poisoning  or  atten^ptiDg  to  poison  in 
Great  Britun  during  the  devea  yeafs  from  188^ 
to  ISid  inclusive.  By  tins  it  appean  that  the 
total  number  of  persoBB  tmd  for  murder  wt 


attempts  at  murder  by  poison  during  that  period 
was  224 ;  the  total  number  of  persons  whose  lives 
were  taken  or  attempted  (as  far  as  the  law  knows) 
was  243 ;  the  number  of  convictions  for  poisonin^^ 
or  attempting  to  poison,  75.  This  gives  an  annuiU 
avenge  of  rather  more  than  22  persons  tried  for 
the  crime  or  the  attempt,  and  nearly  7  convictiona. 
It  further  appears  from  this  return,  that  among  the 
accused  the  number  of  females  is  slightly  in  excess 
of  that  of  males,  and  that  the  English  eircmts  in 
which  the  greater  number  of  poisoning-cases  have 
occurred  are  the  Norfolk,  the  Western,  and  ttie 
Northern;  next  in  order  are  the  Midland,  the 
Nortli  Wales,  and  the  Central  Criminal   Court. 
The  total  of  Scotch  cases  for  the  period  of  eleven 
years  is  15,  of  convictions  7 ;  the  total  of  Irish 
cases  56,  of  convictions  13 ;  giving  a  remainder  of 
172  accusations  and  55  convictions  for  Ektgland 
alone. 

It  will  readily  be  perceived  that  in  the  above 
statistics  there  is  nothing  very  alarming,  taken  in 
comparison  with  the  numericds  of  other  modes  of 
murder ;  but  a  little  thought  will  give  a  new  com- 
plexion— a  paler  complexion — to  the  matter.  For 
instance,  it  may  not  be  too  much  to  say  at  once 
that  it  is  highly  probable  that  not  more  than  one 
murder  of  this  kind  in  twenty  is  discovered ;  and, 
again,  that  the  chances  are  at  least  even  that  suf- 
ficient evidence  cannot  be  obtained  to  convict  that 
one  prisoner :  which  is  a  picture  by  no  means  satis- 
factory to  persons  of  a  judicial  mind.  Of  the 
aggregate  number  of  accused  above  given  not  one- 
third  were  convicted,  in  the  case  of  Ireland  not 
one-fourth ;  a  state  of  affidrs — ^in  a  land  possessing 
a  detective  aknost  infallible  in  tracking  guilty  even 
upon  the  merest  indications — ^peculiar  to  tiliis  pecor' 
liar  crime.  But»  in  the  nature  of  things,  nothing 
else  may  be  expected ;  a  conviction  of  which  feet, 
a  mingled  feeling  of  hopelessness  and  helplessness 
in  the  matter,  meets  us  in  almost  every  case  of 
which  wo  read  in  the  pubiic  prints.  In  how  few 
is  there  Miy  evidence  of  a  direct  tendency !  In 
how  few  cases  is  there  any  tangible  testimony,  any^ 
that  is,  that  caa  be  judicially  wielded,  even  of  the 
causes  of  the  death  of  the  murdered  man  I  Sus- 
picions of  such  a  murder  are  most  frequently 
aroused  by  perfectly  supplemental^  and  extrinsic 
circumstances.  The  unusual  conduct  of  a  person 
connected  with  the  deceased  excites  remark,  mi^-* 
hap,  among  the  gossips  of  the  village — ^remark 
which  w<mM  be  impossible  in  l^e  crowd  of  isolated 
units  in  towns;  such  remark  brings  to  memorj 
circumstances  which  might  be  thought  equivocal ; 
and,  finally,  the  body  is  exhumed.  A  chnsoist 
examines  the  body — ^filtarates,  precipitates;  finds 
traees  of  arsenic  in  the  intestines,  very  faint,  wbicSi 
might  have  caused  deaith^Hind  might  not  Thwe 
were  cases,  and  it  was  poembk  that — and  so,  with 
the  picture  fti  an  innocent  creature  hangii^  on  m 
ideal  gsUows  before  his  eyes,  ccmdemined  l^  As» 
testimony,  the  chemist  decides  tint  he  really  caanot 
speak  wiUi  any  certwinty  u^n  the  matM;  and 
pnso&er  is  discharged.  It  is  true  that,  wttii  all 
the  appliaaces  of  modem  sde&o^  a»d  the  patiettt 
flagaeily  of  oup  sciendficBien,  sooh  doubtful  reAiU» 
do  Botaecnie  fifom  inquiries'  of  this  nstwpe  nearly 
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BO  often  ae  their  general  circnmstance^  would 
prepare  one  to  expect ;  bat  it  ia  easy  to  infer,  that 
where  evidence  of  such  caaes  as  do  come  to 
hdbt  are  frequently  so  slender,  and  the  diffictdty 
Of  tradng  diem  to  satisflEu^tory  ends  so  great,  that 
the  majority  of  cases  are  not  discovered  at  all. 
Everything  connected  with  the  performance  of  the 
crime,  indeed,  tends  to  tiiis  conclusion.  It  is  pecu- 
iisrly  a  household  crime,  be  it  remembered,  com-* 
mitted  by  one  member  of  a  family  against  another; 
txkd  the  administration  of  the  means  of  death  (in 
food)  is  through  so  safe  and  natural  a  channel  that 
it  is  quite  impossible  to  detect  or  guard  against  it. 
We  have  already  spoken  of  the  appearances,  the 
nstore  of  death  by  poison,  and  the  difficulty  with 
which  unpracdsed  eyes  mTist  detect  the  cause 
when  administered  with  the  cunning  usually  dis- 
played, gradually;  this  also  is  proved  by  the 
lad  <fi  comparatively  few  murders  by  poison  being 
detected  in  operation,  or  even  before  the  body  is 
interred.  Poisoning,  again,  occurs  most  often 
among  the  poor,  the  very  poor,  with  whom  it  is 
aoi  an  uncommon  thing  to  die  unassisted  and  un- 
known of  any  medical  practitioner;  they  cannot 
afford  to  pay  one,  and  the  notion  very  largely 
obtaina  that  **  parish  doctors'*  are  worse  than  none, 
it  bmng  a  rule  of  parochial  mediciners  to  kill 
peo]^  off  at  once,  in  order  to  save  trouble  to 
themaelves  and  expense  to  the  authorities.  And  so, 
when  a  man  dies  somewhat  unexpectedly,  roflecting 
gonipB  say,  "  Deary  me !  and  him  alive  and  hearty 
ooy  a  wed(  1^ ! — ah,  the  Lord  knows,  perhaps 
it^s  all  for  the  best" — and  the  poor  fellow  is  buried 
at  the  expiration  of  a  few  days  without  farther 
remark — ^without  even  a  headstone  to  record  that 
he  mm  a  good  husband,  an  affectionate  father,  a 
£uthful  friend,  and  universally  beloved  by  all  who 
knew  him.  As  to  the  viewing  a  body  by  your 
parish  doctor,  his  (usually)  suburb&n  ignorance  and 
putM:hial  carelessness,  combined  vdlh  the  unob- 
trofiive  evidences  of  death  by  poison,  render  the 
ceremony  a  useless  absurdity. 

And  here  again  we  see  how,  on  every  side, 
poverty  assails  the  working-man.  Not  only  is  he 
exposed  more  than  others  to  summer  heat  and 
winter  cold,  and  to  hunger  and  thirst  in  heat  and 
in  cold — ^not  only  more  than  others  surrounded 
by  those  temptations  to  wrong-doing  which,  his 
comparatively  short  life  on  earth  over,  jeopardise 
his  fotore  life,  but  the  poor  man  may  Uius  be  killed 
with  comparative  immunity  to  any  poisoner  who 
may  choose  to  damn  his  soul  by  doing  so.  And 
how  often  this  happens  let  no  one  judge  from 
criminal  lists;  for  confident  are  we,  from  the  nature 
of  the  offence,  and  from  the  circumstances  attending 
those  cases  of  which  we  become  cognisant,  that  if 
•Poisoner"  could  be  dagfuerreotyped  from  the 
Great  Book  upon  the  foreheads  of  those  whose 
names,  as  such,  are  there  down-written,  few  towns 
in  Ekigland  would  be  found  without  its  unhanged 
r^reaentative. 

From  the  fiwjt,  however,  of  die  crime  (A  poison- 
mg  hdng  comparativ^y  naknowA  in  the  hagher 
daases,  let  not  my  Loini  Tomnoddy  reason  dole* 
folly  upon  the  naturally  depraved  minds  of  the 
poor ;  from  the  iwX  (the  most  painful,  perhaps,  of 


all  the  circumstances  attendmg  the  sulject)  that 
the  majority  of  poisoners  are  poor  women,  let  not 
Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere  infer  that,  as  a  class,  our 
English  working  wives  are  infected  vrith  that 
blackest  treachery,  or  are  wicked  beyond  the 
wickedness  of  her  own  order.  The  history  of  the 
wives  of  the  poor  is  yet  to  be  written,  their  influence 
on  the  English  nation  yet  to  be  traced  to  its  fruits  ; 
and  when  it  is  vmtten,  when  it  is  traced,  we  shall 
have  the  brightest  page  of  the  modern  chronicles 
of  the  world  to  read,  and  get  a  clearer  perception 
of  the  sources  of  Britain's  prosperity  and  greatness. 
We  shall  only  now  observe  to  Tomnoddy  and  Lady 
Vere  de  Vere,  in  the  very  kindest  and  most  con- 
gratulatory spirit,  that  they  no  more  dare  to  poison 
than  to  stab.  AH  methods  of  murder  are  equally 
blatant  in  their  case ;  for  does  a  person  in  their 
position  fall  sick.  Sir  Galen  Astley  is  in  immediate 
attendance — a  man  who,  were  he  on  Shakspeare's 
Cliff,  could  detect  symptoms  in  a  Boulogne  patient, 
given  a  competent  telescope  or  camera.  Sir  Galen 
sees  poison  coursing  in  his  patient's  veins,  shoidd  it 
be  there,  as  plainly  as  he  might  see  a  carving-knife 
in  lus  heart ;  Sir  Galen,  from  long  and  various  ex-* 
perience,  hath  an  eye  also  for  symptoms  of  a  mind 
diseased ;  and  unless  his  regard  for  the  reputation 
of  a  Norman  name  be  greater  than  his  regard  for 
British  justice,  the  circumstance  is  made  public, 
one  perceives.  Let  my  Lord  Tomnoddy  be  thank- 
ful that  it  is  so.  Be  knowB  not,  no  man  knows, 
what  torpid  snakes  may  lie  coiled  in  some  secret 
comer  of  his  heart,  waiting  for  a  summer  of  foster- 
ing circumstances.  Pray  God  Death  come  and  kill 
'em! 

After  thus  dwelling,  however  incompletely,  upon 
the  peculiar  and  great  dangers  of  die  crime  of 
poisoning,  it  may  be  proper  to  conclude  vrith  some 
consideration  of  the  means  taken  to  check  wliat  at 
any  rate  may  become,  if  it  is  not  now,  a  most 
formidable  and  fearful  thing,  as  all  secret  evils 
necessarily  must  become  if  not  restrained  by  means 
commensurate  with  their  secrecy.  The  two  agents 
from  whom  we  expect  such  restraint  are  the  press 
and  the  law ;  but  it  really  does  appear  that  both 
these  powers  give  some  degree  of  countenance  to 
the  evil  under  review :  whether  we  were  right  in 
the  supposition  that  a  respect  for  the  obtaining 
principle  of  neatness,  despatch,  and  economy  has  an 
influence  in  t3ie  matter,  we  have  now  no  space  to 
consider — the  reader  must  decide.  As  for  the 
press,  the  misfortune  plainly  lies  in  this :  that  the 
crime  presents  nothing  in  its  details  very  exciting, 
little  to  satisfy  what  is  thoughtlessly  called  a 
"  morbid"  taste  for  the  terrible — ^in  other  words 
the  dramatic,  and  one  of  the  most  natural  and 
universal  of  tastes:  You  cannot  get  up  an  excite- 
ment in  a  case  of  poison ;  it  is  a  plain-dress  drama, 
without  scenery  or  properties.  Accordingly,  the 
terms  "terrible,"  "shocking,"  "frightful,"  and 
others  equally  s^ng,  are  conserved  to  murders  of 
the  Kusn  and  Manning  kind,  while  the  milder 
adjectives  are  employed  in  poison-cases,  and  we 
get  tiM  "WMe-tm^msit  iA> a  few  line^  in  an  obscure 
comer  of  the-  sheets  headed  "  Another  Distressing 
case  of  Poison."  Now  this  may  seem  a  small 
matter,  but,  as  waa  before  observed,  no  one  may 
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presume  to  calculate  the  streBgth  of  the  slightest 
influences  upon  minds  hungry  for  comfort ;  and  it 
is  apparent  that  some  influence  must  lie  in  the  cir- 
cumstance that,  while  murderers  of  the  ahove- 
mentioned  description  are  held  up  week  after 
week,  through  long  columns,  to  the  execration  of 
the  world,  loaded  with  all  the  indignant  epithets 
(and  they  are  Legion)  at  the  penny-a-liner^s  com- 
mand, the  poisoner  is  dismissed  in  half  a  column  as 
the  guilty  man,  or  guilty  and  unfortunate  woman. 
This,  again,  infuses  bahn  into  the  mind  of  the 
unhanged  assassin  :  "  the  exponent  of  public  feel- 
ing,'* in  its  insensibility  to  the  merits  of  the  subject, 
crowns  the  previously-induced  notion  that  poison- 
ing is  very  mitigated  murder. 

But  a  more  serious  matter  is,  that  Justice  seems 
similarly  inclined  to  view  it  with  mild  eyes,  and 
to  discriminate  between  murderers  who  barbarously 
stab  and  shoot  and  those  who  murder  with  a  more 
delicate  regard  for  the  hxmian  form  divine.  It 
may  be  (as  aforesaid)  because  of  her  reverence  for 
the  uncontradictable  spirit  of  the  age,  as  developed 
in  the  manipulation  of  the  offence  ;^t  may  be  because 
she  discovers  somewhat  of  that  mercy  that "  drop- 
peth  as  the  gentle  dew  from  heaven"  in  the  un- 
tiring devotion  with  which,  no  doubt,  the  house- 
hold murderer  tends  his  victim,  sympathising  in 
his  agony,  and  shedding  tears  (of  transient  affright) 
upon  his  clasping  hands;  but,  whatever  may  be 
the  cause,  it  is  a  matter  of  notorious  and  wondering 
remark,  that  convicted  poisoners  get  their  deserts 
by  no  means  always,  while  other  premeditating 
murderers  escape  never.  How  or  why  this  should 
be  it  is  beyond  the  intellect  of  mere  laymen  to 
surmise,  except  upon  the  grounds  above  supposed. 
In  all  that  we  have  seen  regarding  the  crime,  or 
all  that  can  possibly  be  said  of  it,  there  is  not  the 


pretence  of  reason  why  the  heaviest  punishment 
recogpdised  by  law,  whatever  that  punishment  may 
be,  should  not  be  visited  upon  the  perpetrators. 
On  the  other  hand,  apart  from  its  unrelieved  black- 
ness, the  plausibility  of  the  offence,  the  difficulty 
of  detection,  and  of  conviction  even  where  moral 
guilt  is  established,  render  it  exigent  that  nothii^ 
should  shield  a  poisoner  from  the  law's  direst  terrors. 
This  crime,  indeed,  the  very  acme  of  murder,  is 
the  best  argument  for  the  retention  of  capital 
punishment ;  for,  as  we  have  seen  proved,  it  is  no 
ngure  of  speech  that  where  a  poisoner  breathes 
there  breathes  a  moral  pestilence ;  and  if  such  an 
one,  for  any  reasonable  or  unreasonable  cause,  is 
to  be  allowed  human  companionship,  it  would  be 
but  humanity  to  enforce  the  law  regarding 
laudanum,  <&c.,  against  him,  and  brand  him  in  the 
forehead  **  Poison  T' 

It  were  only  fair,  however,  shortly  to  conclude 
these  animadversions,  since  we  are  just  informed 
that  the  long-neglected  subject  is  at  length  being 
considered  by  Gk>vemment,  and  will  soon  be  laid 
before  Parliament  in  the  shape  of  a  bill  for  re- 
stricting the  sale  of  arsenic  How  any  restriction 
adequate  to  the  purpose  can  be  placed  upon  an 
article  of  such  common  use  in  manufacture,  we 
must  leave  to  ministerial  acumen  to  evolve,  con- 
tent with  expressing  the  hope  that  some  uncom- 
promising check  will  speedily  be  placed  upon  so 
formidable  an  evil.  At  any  rate,  there  is  the  very 
obvious  one  of  tracking  every  suspicious  case  to  its 
source,  and,  in  every  instance  where  the  crime  can 
be  sufficiently  proved,  of  making  so  rigorous  an 
example  of  the  guilty  one  as  shall  fully  demon- 
strate that,  in  the  eyes  of  English  justice,  killing 
is  murder,  of  whatever  kind  it  be ;  and  cannot  be 
allowed. 


THE    EVASIVE    ANSWER. 

(Hansard,  Pari  Bep.  Home  of  Lords,  7  Feb.  1851.) 


**  Who  goeth  to  Rome,  must  do  as  Aomans  do.**— SEpmciva. 
Camo,  "  Fore  gad,  this  is  a  more  exoeUent  song  than  the  other."— Othillo. 


Oh  !  here  is  a  Bull  you  had  better  look  into ; 

It's  all  about  bishoprics — ^pray,  my  dear  lord,  do! 
Now,  didn't  the  Pope  tell  you  tJiat,  my  Lord  Minto  ?— - 

Catch  a  weazel  or — ^Elliot  l    N'on  mi  ricordo  ! 
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BBITI8H  IMSimmON. — EXmBITION  OF  MODERN  ARTIBTS. 


Ih  the  days  of  our  youth  we  chanced  to  be  one  of 
« party  of  children  who  spent  a  long  and  happy 
latamn  day  in  ransacking  the  hedgerows  for  sloes 
and  blackberries  to  make  a  grand  pie.  It  was  to 
be  the  pie  of  pies,  and  all  our  own.  What  were 
our  nuxed  feelings  of  mortification  and  joy  when 
the  pie  was  opened  and  we  found  that  the  good- 
natiutid  cook  had  surreptitiously  introduced  four 
large  real  ripe  plums !  We  were  reminded  of  this 
incident  of  our  childhood  by  our  visit  to  the  EIx- 
bibition  of  the  Works  of  Modern  Artists,  at  the 
firitiah  Institution  in  Pall-mall,  this  morning.  It 
is  truly  a  blackberry-pie  with  a  few,  very  few, 
plums  interspersed ;  we  shall,  like  true  children, 
discuss  them  first  The  name  of  Greswick  al- 
ways awakens  delightful  associations.  222,  **  Eng' 
hady  a  Day  in  the  Country,"  painted  jointly  with 
Mr.  Ansdell,  who  furnishes  an  admirable  group  of 


used  and  handled.  Mr.  Gole*s  blacksmith  is  cut- 
ting the  frog  of  the  unhappy  horse  clean  off.  So 
Mr.  Linnell's  woodman  (in  167,  "  Chips")  bran- 
dishes hb  axe  as  no  woodman  ever  brandished 
axe  yet;  and  if  he  is  to  make  chips  of  any- 
thing, it  will  probably  be  of  his  own  toes.  A 
somewhat  similar  want  of  familiarity  with  the 
subject  painted  is  shown  in  Mr.  Joy*s  prettUy- 
grouped  picture  (391)  "  Going  out  to  Ride."  We 
assure  Mr.  Joy  that  any  young  couple  who  went 
to  ride,  the  lady  arrayed  in  feathers,  velvets,  and 
lace,  the  gentleman  in  Holderness  boots,  spurs, 
and  a  shepherd's  plaid,  with  a  deer-stalking  glass 
slung  over  his  shoulder  and  a  hunting-whip  in  his 
hand,  could  only  be  bound  for  the  county  lunatic 
asylum.  So  Mr.  Selous,  in  436,  "  The  First  Por- 
trait^" forgets  that  the  shadow  of  the  maiden's 
nose  on  the  round  smooth  bark  of  the  beech  would 


X^ough-horses,  a  collie,  ^Mid  some  crows,  is  an  ex-  be  elongated  so  as  to  produce  a  representation 
ceQent  picture.  It  is  as  good  as  a  day  amongst  about  as  faithful  and  as  complimentary  as  that 
green  fields  to  lock  at  it.  You  smell  the  fr^h  j  which  delights  us  in  the  polished  bowl  of  a  silver 
earth  as  it  is  turned  up,  and  hear  the  caw  of  the  <  spoon.  These  faults  all  arise  from  manufacturing 
rooks  anticipatory  of  their  repast  of  grubs  in  the  subjects,  and  not  going  at  once  to  the  fountain* 
rich  new  soiL  2,  ''  Qlenfinlas.''  True ;  painted,  head  of  all  art^  Nature  herself,  who  never  commits 
we  doubt  not,  in  the  open  air.  The  path  and  an  inconsistency.  But  the  most  truly  marvellous 
heather  to  the  left,  as  you  look  at  the  picture,  are  I  absurditv  is  perpetrated  by  Mr.  Gambardella 
delightful  25,  "  The  Orace."  One  of  the  most  in  (321)*''  The  American  Flora.*'  If  that  gentie- 
pleasing  of  Mr.  F.  €k)odall's  small  pictures,  ad-  man's  taste  leads  him  to  paint  a  fat  and  somewhat 
mirable  in  tone,  with  more  vigour  and  nature  than  disreputable-looking  lady,  at  that  particular  period 


his  **  Woodman's  Return"  of  last  year,  and  with 
none  of  the  faults  of  colour  which  we  have  before 
noticed  in  some  of  his  pictures.  Mr.  Qoodall 
always  paints  carefully  and  correctiy,  and  never 
sins  against  good  taste,  but  he  can  do,  and  is  doing, 
&r  better  wings  than  this.  Mr.  £.  A.  Qoodiul 
has  a  nice  picture  (6),  **  A  Cathedral  Porch,"  and 
a  still  better  one  (455),  "  On  the  French  Coast*' 
219,  ''The  Greengrocer's  Cob."     An  admirable 


of  her  toilet  when  her  tresses  have  received  their 
final  crimp  and  polish,  when  the  hare's  foot  has 
performed  its  office  on  her  cheek,  and  the  ver- 
milion of  her  lips  has  brightened  under  the  touch 
of  art,  and  when  her  ample  and  by  no  means 
graceful  form  is  concealed  from  curious  eyes  by 
no  garment  but  that  one,  last  and  nearest,  which 
Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  denominates  her  "  gentie  armour/* 
he  may  produce  a  picture  which  (though  we  have 


picture  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Herring.    The  accessories,  not  taste  enough  to  admire  it)  would  no  doubt  be 


the  ducks,  carrots,  turnips,  and  straw,  are  painted 

with  an  accuracy  and  brilliancy  almost  worthy  of 

Lance.    The  cob  himself  ia  rough  and  sturdy, 

thick  and  usefuL    236,  ''Horses  belonging  to  Bir 

J.  H.  Crewe."    Faithfully  and  well  drawn  and 

painted ;  but  we  have  seen,  and  hope,  before  May 

u  over,  we  shall  see,  many  better  pictures  by  the 

aame  veteran  artist    The  horses  are  not  of  the 

going  sort  that  Mr.  Femeley  delights  in,  but  that 

IS  not  his  £ftult    Whilst  we   are   amongst  the 

horses,  there  is  a  good-looking  half-bred  grey, 

vdio  locks  as  if  he  could  go  straight  and  a  fair 

paee,  getting  a  shoe  put  on  in  (143)  "A  Farrier's 

Forge."    We  select  tius  picture,  in  which  there 

is  really  great  merits  for  the  sake  of  making  a  few 

renttrks  on  a  very  common  and  very  grave  fault 

which  our  artists  constantiy  conmiit    Mr.  Cole 

was  at  liberty  to  select  his  own  subject,  but  if  he 

dhose  to  paint  a  shoeing-forge  he  ought,  at  least, 

to  have  inade  himself  acquainted  with  the  position 

sad  mode  in  which  sudi  common  instruments  as  a 

hammer,  a  cold-chisel,  and  a  drawing-knife  are 

VOL,  xnn. — w>.  ocvu. 


highly  prized  by  those  publishers  who  exhibit 
prints  wnich  sometimes  induce  excitable  and  vir- 
tuous gentlemen  to  break  the  windows  in  which 
they  are  displayed.  But  when,  instead  of  placing 
the  lady  in  her  own  dressing-room,  he  sets  her  m 
the  middle  of  a  fine  rhododendron-tree  in  full 
blossom,  we  can  only  suppose  that  he  has  painted 
the  picture  by  the  express  order  of  some  enter- 
prising publican,  who  intends  to  start  a  house 
under  some  such  sign  as  ''Nell  G^^nne  in  the 
Gooseberry-bush,"  in  opposition  to  "  King  Charles 
in  the  Oak."  The  same  artist  has  another  picture 
(78),  "  The  Music  Grinders^"  which  may  pair  off 
with  {4S)  "  Buffoni,"  by  Mrs.  C.  Smith.  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,  in  his  immortal "  Trattato  della  Pittura," 
g^ves  various  recipes  for  the  production  of  pictures 
on  particular  subjects,  as,  for  instance,  "  Per  fare 
una  Fortnna,"  which  M.  Boyer  miriit  possibly 
render,  "To  make  a  Soufflet^"  or  "rer  »re  una 
Vecdiia^"  which  might  be  translated  by  **  How  to 
make  a  Commissioner  or  a  Judge  of  a  County 
Court"     We  can  fancy  Mr.  Giunbardella  com* 
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posing  a  Bimilar  direction  for  tlie  composition  of 
such  a  picture  as  this,  somewhat  aa  follows : 
''  Catch  your  organ-boy ;  set  his  head  at  an  angle 
of  forty-five  degrees  over  his  left  shoulder,  make 
him  put  on  a  set  smile,  and  keep  at  it ;  show  his 
teeth  and  his  tongue,  and  paint  them.  Set  his 
head  at  the  same  angle  over  his  other  shoulder, 
paint  again  for  his  companion.  Serve  in  couples. 
Sell  your  picture  to  a  dentist" 

"  We  are  a-weary,  a-weary"  of  Mr.  Inskipp's 
eternal  self-repetitions  of  young  ladies  with  yellow 
brick-dust  complexions,  relieved  by  a  dark  smudge 
over  die  eyes,  under  the  nose,  and  on  the  lips. 
He  had  one  pretty  idea,  and  has  worked  it  to 
death.  The  whole  tribe  of  Musidoras,  Susannas, 
and  nymphs  caught  performing  their  ablutions, 
should  be  sent  back  to  the  life  academy.  They 
are  fair  studies,  and  nothing  more. 

Mr.  Colin's  "  Columbus"  (320)  deserves  notice 
for  the  sake  of  the  intent  expression  of  the  prin- 
cipal fig^ure;  but  the  cold  leaden  neutral  tint  of 
the  picture  weighs  heavily  on  the  eye,  and  the 
sleeping  figure  is  a  young  gentleman  in  a  fancy 
dress,  and  not  one  of  the  turbulent  comrades  of 
the  great  adventurer.  Mr.  J.  Q.  Naish  should 
apply  to  Punch  for  permission  to  assist  Mr.  Doyle 
in  producing  wonderful  effect  by  the  most  daring 
defiance  of  perspective,  proportion,  and  drawing. 
411,  "The  Squire  saving  Fair  Amoret  from  the 
Wild  Man,"  would  be  a  good  frontispiece  for  an 
alphabetical  nursery-tale,  which  might  begin, 
"  Great  X  picked  up  litde  i,  and  ran  away  with 
her ;  Z  ran  after  them,"  Ac,  <fec. 

Sir  Augustus  Calcott  d^raded  the  beauty  in 
whose  embrace  Raphael  sighed  out  his  soul  to  a 
mass  of  inanimate  flesh;  Mr.  Dehaussy,  following 
his  bad  example,  represents  the  graceful  Van  Dyk 
in  love  with  a  Dutch  doll;  yet,  notwithstanding 
this  fatal  error,  his  picture  (601)  is  one  of  the 
pleasantest  that  the  eve  rests  upon  in  the  south 
room.  We  have  fini^ed  the  plums,  and  a  good 
many  of  the  blackberries,  and  feel  in  the  condition 
of  the  ploughboy  in  Mr.  Htmt*s  clever  print  of 
"The  Defeat"  We  shall  conclude  with  a  word 
of  advice  to  Mr.  Heaphy,  Mr.  Owen,  and  Mr. 
Montaigne.  Let  them  study,  carefully  and  labori- 
ously study,  the  immortal  worics  of  Etty,  Turner, 
and  Maclise ;  but  let  them  also  study  wot  chapter 
in  **  Pendennis"  where  the  Major,  during  the  whole 
remainder  of  the  day  on  which  he  has  shaken 
hands  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  affects  a  curt 
manner  and  a  stoop  in  the  shoulders,  and  feels 
a  peculiar  pride  in  his  hooked  noee.  Nothing  is 
easier  than  to  assume  the  wry  neck  of  Alexander, 
or  to  place  one's  finger  on  one's  forehead  and  fancy 
it  reposes  on  the  wit  of  Sterne.  Let  them  look  at 
Mr.  T.  Earl's  clever  little  picture  (54),  ''Nature 
and  Art,"  -and  reflect  how  &r  the  china  dog  re- 
sembles the  real  live  terrier. 

Amongst  the  statuary  there  is  a  v^  pleasiBg 
study  in  marble,  by  Mr.  Munro,  entitled  "  Inno- 
cence," and  a  nice  statue  of  ^Bve,"  by  Mr.  Sbc- 
DowdL 

THOfGB  HOT  TO  Bl  ftCHnffTID  Bf  1851. 

When  everyAing  tliait  is  ii^yrdi  seeing  is  b^w 
sent  to  London,  all  the  world  will  be  apt  to  ttifik 


that  everything  in  London  must  be  wortb  seeing. 
It  is  hi^ly  desirable  to  counteract  this  popular 
error.  With  the  most  disinterested  benevolence^ 
we  intend  to  seize  upon  the  first  visitor  at  the 
Custom-house — if  he  cannot  speak  English,  the 
officers  of  that  estimable  institution  will  give  us 
plenty  of  time  for  our  operaticm — and  having  ad- 
ministered to  him  a  preliminary  ''  cram  "  upon  the 
meaning  of  the  pure  Saxon  word  "job,"  stick 
close  at  his  elbow  as- a  Mephistopheles,  whispering 
a  few  plain  words  into  his  ear  as  he  arrives  before 
the  various  ''shrines,"  as  Mrs.  Hall  would  call 
them,  in  this  modem  Babylon. 

We  may  suppose  that,  having  expended  a  few 
terms  of  wonder  upon  London-bridge,  with  which 
we  cordially  chime  in,  our  foreign  friend  ap- 
proaches ^  the  Monument,"  thinking  it  to  be  the 
memorial  of  our  national  powers  in  some  way  or 
other.  He  reads  the  inscription  with  dismay,  being 
a  Catholic  We  perceive  the  blush  rising  to  his 
cheek,  and  instantly  relieve  him  by  the  assurance 
that  nobody  believed  it  to  be  anything  but  a  lie, 
which  ought  long  ago  to  have  been  expunged* 

Leaving  the  "  tall  bully,"  we  come  to  the  effigy 
of  the  sailor  king.    Here  it  is  necessary  to  explain 
that  the  monai^  had  never  done  any  good  or 
harm  to  be  conmiemorated,  but  the  City  wished 
to  do  the  polite    in  the  most  economical  form 
of  monument;  our  visitor  suggests  it  would  be 
better,  even  now,  to  place  a  merchant  on  the 
pedestaL    As  we  near  the  great  focus  of  bustle  and 
trade,  the  Exchange,  anoUier  statue  attracts  his 
notice;    our  companion  doggedly  mistaken  the 
name  of  Wellington  for  Whittington,  and  pats  us 
to  the  pain  of  confessing  that  it  was  not  the  great 
Lord  Mayor,  although  it  was  so  near  the  Mansicm- 
house,  but  the  Great  Duke,  who  was  put  there 
because  a  fortunate  speculation  of  his  made  the 
funds  rise  in  former  days.    We  are  in  hopes  of 
being  able  to  get  our  friend  through  the  portico  of 
the  Exchange  without  his  noticing  those  heraldic 
perpetrations  on  the  pediment ;  but  he  has  got  out 
his  pocket-glass,  and  is  gloating  over  the  fimny 
attempt    He  asks  if  our  sculptors  studied  mudi 
from  the  life ;  we  reply  that  some  of  the  yonnger 
do,  but  that  those  who  have  obtained  the  lumour  of 
knighthood  were  too  original  even  to  copy  nature, 
and  sometimes  went  so  far  as  to  warrant  their 
works  ^done  without  nature.    A  grin  passes  over 
his  features ;  it  relaxes,  however,  into  a  sly-looking 
smile  as  he  catches  sig^t  of  the  statue  of  Queen 
Victoria,  and  he  says,  violent  republican  as  he  is, 
**  She  seems  to  be  offering  her  sceptre  to  the  people 
of  commOTce.  The  windows  are  too  large,  add  me 
court-yard  too  small    Tour  portico  is  tderable, 
but  the  outline  of  the  building  is  quite  spoiled  by 
those  two  stacks  of  chimneys,  nearly  as  high  as 
the  grasriiopper  pinnaele.    You've  jobbed  away 
another  graa^l  OQ)ortimity  for  a  national  work." 

Wishing  the  Earchaiige  mingled  with  the  dust 
of  old  Greeham,  we  waDc  round  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land. "  Oan  this  be  the  treasury  of  the  ridKst 
people  in  the  world?  What  a droU-loofeing  jdaoe! 
UoDstnwted  almost  without  a  doorway  ht  the 
anppeannce  g(  seeoriif  ,  &e  outer  widls  are  so  few 
mk  a  mob  oould  acale  them  with  perfset 
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weakoeflB  t^  andtenties  well  knew  at  the  Chartist 
im^te,  "  Another  job,  I  suppoaiv"  s^ys  our  com- 
panion. And  again  we  wish  the  place  were  safe 
in  the  old  Soane's  Mnsenm  in  Lincoln's-Inn-fields. 

"And  is  that  lumpy-looking  dwelling -house  vnih 
the  sham  portico  stuck  on  its  front  theToca^  of  the 
great  City  entertainments,  and  the  state  residence 
of  tiie  man  of  whom  the  Queen  asks  permission 
to  enter  his  domain  ?  I  expected  to  have  seen  a 
noble  palace."  We  see  he  is  about  to  utter  that 
batefol  word  ''job/'  again ;  so  we  whisper  that  he 
may  be  better  pleased  with  the  West-end^  as  the 
Gty  people  were  not  looked  upon  as  authorities  in 
matters  of  taste. 

As  we  journey  towards  the  aristocratic  quarter, 
our  companion  begins  to  talk  of  Trafalgar-square ; 
he  had  heard  it  was  the  rival  of  the  Place  de  la 
Goneorde.  The  name  of  the  place  is  enough  for  us, 
and  we  give  vent  to  a  growl,  wishing  that  all  the 
pen-and-ink  shafts  that  have  been  hurled  at  this 
devoted  spot  had  been  catapults  and  battering- 
nms.  and  we  could  once  more  convert  the  finest 
ake  in  Europe  to  clear  ground  and  no  favour.  '^  But 
many  of  your  first  artists  have  contributed  to 
it"  "Yes,  it  was  intended  to  be  a  sort  of 
£>nmi  of  art  and  national  greatness,  and  it 
has  gradually  been  developed  into  a  place  of 
monsters,  ardiitectural  morbid  gprowths  and  abor- 
tions, the  o&pring  of  toadyism  and  jobbery, 
noorkhed  in  conceit  and  ignorance."  ^  But 
there^s  a  statue  of  Nelson;  he  was  a  man  of 
the  nation  worth  representing,  a  type  of  your  naval 
heroes  and  your  prowess  on  the  sea — an  inspiring 
£nbject  for  true  art  Ah !  there  is  the  column,  but 
where  is  the  statoe  ?  Oh,  it's  on  the  top  1  Maf<n, 
qw  deti  drole  f*  says  our  friend,  as  he  begins  to 
take  oat  that  confounded  opera-glass.  We  listen 
to  his  thinking  aloud  as  he  scrutinises  it  **  What 
a  grovelling  taste  to  represent  a  hero  with  all 
his  sore  deformities,  his  one  arm,  and  no  doubt  his 
one  eye,  but  I  can't  quite  make  it  out,  done  in  all 
the  painful  reality  of  a  cast  after  death!  I  suppose 
if  be  bad  been  so  herok  as  to  have  lost  his  nose  or 
both  bis  legs  the  artist  would  have  been  compelled 
to  aoolptore  accordingly.  And  that  coil  of  cable 
hanging  out  of  his  coat-pocket  is  to  signify  his 
profenon."  In  the  same  tone  of  disgust  he  goes 
on  to  say,  that  a  column  properly  proportioned  is 
a  gracdul  object,  and  possesses  nearly  all  tha  ele- 
maits  of  g^randeur.  So  far  alone  it  is  fit  to  be  a 
lofiOMmal ;  but  to  place  a  statue  on  it,  even  from 
the  extravagant  height,  is  erroneous.  It  implies 
that  it  SQpports  a  portico  ;  and,  fdlowing  Boman 
igncffance,  you  turn  it  into  a  pedestal,  and  that  of 
^  very  worst  kind  you  can  hit  upoit  The 
preeks  nev^  committed  such  an  absur^ty.  Their 
Elated  mllars  were  obeliska^  complete  in  them- 
selves. Widiing  to  say  sometiung  to  palliate 
it,  we  hint  that  the  column  was  terminated  some- 
irfaat  abruptly  firom  waat  of  fimds  to  build  the 


other  thirty  feet  of  shaft,  so  the  capital  was  put  on 
rather  too  low  down.  "  Oh,  I  remember !  The  Em- 
peror Nicholas  offered  to  pay  for  its  proper  com- 
pletion. You  might  as  well  have  submitted  to  the 
cutting  sarcasm  of  the  autocrat  as  incur  the  ridicule 
inseparable  from  such  a  capital  offence  to  art  as  it 
now  stands.  Perhaps  your  committee  of  taste 
thought  to  convey  two  great  trading  truisms — the 
advant^e  of  abundant  capital,  and  that  half  a  capi- 
tal is  better  than  none  at  all ;  but  when  will  it  be 
finished  ?"  We  could  only  conjecture  that,  as  the 
Government,  like  the  world  in  general,  never  ap- 
pears to  value  the  works  of  artists  till  they  are  dead, 
this  would  be  when  all  the  artists  were  dead ; 
and  now,  we  presume,  they  are  only  waiting  for 
the  gentleman  who  has  done  the  four  lions  to  die, 
just  as,  immediately  on  the  death  of  Watson,  the 
capital  was  cast,  and  soon  after  the  exit  of  Ter- 
nouth  his  compartment  at  the  base  was  filled; 
and  so,  now  only  one  life  out  of  the  six  remains, 
the  chances  are  in  favour  of  its  being  finished  in 
the  course  of  the  next  five  years.  *•  Wlio  is  that 
bloated  Tiberius-like  figure  on  horseback  T 
**  George  IV."  "  But  he  looks  not  one  inch  a  king." 
Our  loyalty  is  all  a-fire,  but  we  cannot  reply. 
Charing-cross  and  Pigtail-place  only  increase  our 
discomfiture.  **Ah!  que  vous  Stes  maUns  vovs 
Anglais,''  remarks  our  Gaul ;  "  c'est,  parbleu,  un 
joli  9upplice  cPoutre'tombe  que  de  mettre  ces  trois 
tyrans  au  pilori  comme-ca''  "  Oh  dear  I  oh  dear ! 
mis  is  too  bad !  My  dear  friend,  that  is  the  Na- 
tional Grallery  I**  "  Then  there  I  shall  see  all  your 
great  treasures  of  art — the  Raffael  Cartoons,  tlie 
Elgin  Marbles,  the  Dulwich  and  the  Vernon  pic- 
tures, and  the  fine  works  of  your  school  ?**  "  No," 
say  we  again ;  ''that  is  only  a  fine  name,  which  it 
no  more  deserves  than  does  the  jewel-cage  in  the 
Tower  to  be  called  Windsor  Castle.  It  was  going 
to  be  pulled  down,  or  turned  into  a  railway- 
station,  but  Government  hadn't  the  heart  to  make 
the  old  women  of  the  Academy  uncomfortable,  so 
the  sentence  was  postponed,  though  death  has  been 
recorded  against  it"  "  The  elevation  is  too  low, 
and  in  style  it  is  neither  Grreek  nor  Palladian ;  nor 
does  any  other  that  I  know  of  require  those  domes, 
that  look  neither  pepper-boxes  nor  pigeon-houses. 
And  pray  wha  is  the  noble  goddess-like  statue  at 
the  end  ?"  continued  our  companion.  "  That,"  we 
confidently  answer,  "  is  supposed  to  be  the  sainted 
patroness  of  the  neighbouring  church,  St  Martin  s. 
Bhe  was  famous  for  the  relief  she  afforded  to  the 
blind  and  the  blinking  who  invoked  her  aid. 
Popular  gratitude  still  records  her  Christian  nnme, 
and  piously  commemorates  tlie  blessed  Elizabeth 
in  connexion  with  the  organ  of  sight" 

At  this  nooment  a  cabman  on  the  neighbouiiug 
stand  repeats  the  pithy  proverb  we  allude  to. 

Can  he,  too,  be  criticising  the  works  oi  art  wo 
have  been  diacnssiDg  ? 


M  i 
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One  word  more  before  the  Crown  is  invested  with 
power  to  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
dissenters  from  the  Established  Church  called — 
Papists.  A  parallel  is  drawn  (and  we  believe  it 
is  a  reason  that  has  indnced  some  unthinking 
people  to  address  and  petition)  between  present 
circumstances  and  those  of  elder  times  in  which 
England  was  a  Roman  Catholic  country ;  it  may 
also  bo  extended  to  modern  continental  countries 
in  which  Popery  is  the  State  religion.  Now, 
mark  the  sophism.  It  is  undeniable  that  these 
potentates  controlled  or  contrf»l  the  reception  of 
papal  rescripts  in  their  respective  dominions ;  nay, 
more,  it  was  and  is  necessary  they  should  do  so. 
But  why  blink  the  reason  for  it?  Aye,  there's  the 
rub — it  is  simple  and  cogent  enough,  but  then,  to 
be  sure,  it  destroys  all  analogy  between  such  cases 
and  the  present  It  is  because,  but  for  the  prohi- 
bition of  the  Sovereign,  the  Pope*s  mandates  would 
be  enforced  by  the  ecclesiastical  tribunals  of  the 
land,  80  that  die  power  of  controlling  the  whole 
of  the  Established  Church  and  its  State  endow- 
ments would  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  foreigner  and 
absentee.  Is  there  any  chance  of  such  danger  in 
Protestant  England?  Is  the  Pope  likely  to  find 
out  what  has  baffled  Parliament — the  Bishop  of 
London's  income?  Is  that  incarnation  of  the 
Queen's  supremacy,  Sir  Herbert  Jenner  Fust, 
likely  to  find  papal  bulls  binding  on  his  judicial 
conscience  ? 

**But  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  you  know  what  he 
did  ?"  To  this  we  reply  that  precedent  drawn  from 
the  conduct  of  a  despotic  barbarian  can  have  no 
place  in  discussion  in  a  free  country.    After  all, 
however,  the  hypocrisy  about  ''alarm,"  whether  it 
refers  to  proselytising  which  we  dare  not  prevent, 
or  to  some  inconceivable  diminution  of  the  tem- 
poral rights  of  the  Crown,  may  be  considered  as 
finally  abandoned  on  all  sides.      It  is  ministe- 
rial **  indignation"  that  is  as  lively  as  ever.  ''  Here 
is  the  apostolic  letter,"  says  Lord  John  Russell, 
**  it  distinctly  orders  that  Bishop  This  shall  govern 
Buch  a  county,  and  Bishop  That  another."     My 
dear  lord,  we  exclaim,  does  not  your  wonted 
ingenuity  remind  you  that  the  Church  of  Rome  no 
more  acknowledges  xi8  than  we  do  the  Church  of 
Rome  ? — that  the  counties,  in  Popish  jargon,  only 
imply  the  Papists  in  the  counties,  and,  from  the 
nature  of  things  can  mean  nothing  else  ?    Smug 
and  demure,  though  triumphant,  ia  his  lordship 
while  he  persists  that  a  territorial  insuU  has  been 
conveyed  in  the  said  letter,  if  there  be  any  meaning 
in  the  English  language.    We  are,  of  course,  dis- 
comfited by  his  adroitness,  but  before  we  retire 
from  the  conflict  we  inquire  what  was  the  opinion 
of  Holland  House  respecting  the  execution  of  an 
Chappy  vintner  of  Cheap  for  high  treajson,  some 
three  or  four  hundred  years  ago,  because  the  poor 
man  had  jocularly  said  that  he  should  make  his  son 
heir  to  &e  Crown,  such  being  tlifi  name  of  his 
tavern  ?    Are  we,  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  to  be  fooled  by  miserable  word-mongcring 
w  hich  WOB  a  disgrace  to  mediaeval  barbarity  ? 


Never  mind ;  a  pretext  has  been  obtained,  by  hook 
or  crook,  and  the  Protestant  feeling  of  the  coimtry 
must  be  satisfied.  Protestant  feeling,  indeed,  oan- 
not  be  glutted  now-a-dnys  with  innocent  blood,  as 
in  the  good  old  times  of  Titus  Gates,  nor  amused  even 
now  with  riots  like  Lord  George  Gordon's,  or  the 
common  Orange  riot  Such  pastimes  were,  to  8ay 
the  least  of  them,  expensive,  and  we  have,  nxore- 
over,  superadded  a  curious  rigmarole  about  civil 
and  religious  liberty  to  the  savage  i^easure  that 
everybody  feels  in  tormenting  a  weak  minority. 
We  must,  therefore,  tease  with  gravity  and 
moderation. 

Lord  John  has,  we  think,  been  very  succeBsfol. 
His  little  bill  disturbs  the  Pope's  arrangements 
without  impairing  their  effect  The  Papist  is 
irritated  about  a  trifle,  and  the  Protestant  finds 
that  his  zeal  has  been  about  nothing;  and  finally, 
the  supremacy  of  the  Gro^^'n  is  vindicated  by  a 
glaring  untruth  being  put  in  the  mouth  of  \%t 
Majesty  in  the  preamble,  with,  of  course^  the  advice 
and  assent  of  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal^  and 
Commons.  ''  It  may**  not  "  be  doubted**  tha^  the 
Emancipation  Act  never  forbad  a  state  of  things 
like  the  present 

In  England,  we  doubt  not,  the  Act  will  ig^ork 
satisfinctonly.  Dr.  Wi8eman*8  flock  bears  a  small 
proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  population.  Ifr  is  not 
likely  that  he  and  his  suffragans  will  court  a 
ridiculous  prosecution;  but  if  the  beagles  of  the 
law  (one  of  them,  alas  for  shame  I  a  son  of  the 
great  Bomilly)  approach  inconveniently  near,  the 
inoffensive  name  of  SmiUi  may  shield  them,  as  it 
recenUy  did  a  great  monarch,  and  the  livery  of  a 
Bavarian  footanan  will  of  course  be  as  readily  lent 
to  a  Cardinal  as  it  was  to  a  Pope. 

In  Scotland  there  are  no  Papists  to  speak  of, 
except  the  Irish  in  Glasgow ;  but  to  make  up  for 
any  disappointment.  Lord  John's  Act  enables  spe-^ 
culative  Writers  to  the  Signet  to  fall  tooth  and 
nail  upon  the  dignitaries  of  the  Episcopalian  Pro* 
testant  ChurcL  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  will  he 
done  very  lenientiy,  for  a  penalty  of  lOOL  sterling 
would  go  far  to  annihilate  altogewer  that  estimable 
though  slender]y*endowed  hierarchy. 

But  it  is  in  Ireland  that  Protestant  feeling  wUl 
encounter  gp'eat  and,  we  believe,  insurmomitable 
difficulties,  whether  Lord  John's  Bill  or  a  yet  mor^ 
stringent  one  be  adopted.  With  religious  tenets 
we  lu^ve  nothing  to  do.  We  may  safely  concede 
that  the  practices  of  Popery  are  idolatroua,  olv 
what  comes  to  much  the  same  thing  for  our  pur«- 
pose,  that -the  mass  of  our  population,  from  Lsijid's 
End  to  John  o'Groat's,  are  finnly  persuaded  of  it. 
They  were  equally  convinced  of  this  when  the 
Emancipation  Act  was  passed.  But  that  measure 
became  law  in  spite  of  the  majority  in  the  oofuntry^ 
It  became  law  not  from  any  greater  force  that  Uie 
principles  of  civil  and  rdigions  liberty  had  ac- 
quired, but  simply  because  l)aniel  O'GonneU 
ried  an  insurrection  in  his  podcet    That  wm 

aunliary  to  political  iustice  which  no  theolo^i 

argument  could  rebut     Something  like  it  stiU  re« 
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;  in  our  opinioD,  the  principal  Bafegnard  of 
the  ctTil  rigbta  of  Roman  Catholics.    Most  people 
rtill  think  that  all  who  are  inclined  to  maintain 
tfaoae  rights  are  indifferent  to  Protestantism,  if  not 
to  Kme  extent  actually  tainted  with  Popery.    In 
virtue  of  the  threatened  insurrection,  however,  it 
is  A  &ct  that  the  people  of  Great  Britain  must 
meet  those  of  Ireland  on  equal  ground ;  and  in  the 
present  instance  there  is  some  difficulty  in  finding 
pLuuible  terms  to  state  our  wish  to  our  fellow-sub- 
jeots.    liet  us  try.  "  Friends,  Paddies,  countrymen 
and  lovers ;  as  you  had  the  misfortune  to  practise 
an  idolatixms  religion,  it  became  the  duty  of  the 
pecqile  of  Great  Britain  to  rob  your  Church  of  all 
its  en^wments,  to  kill,  imprison,  scourge,  and 
baniah  your  priests,  and  to  confiscate  the  property 
and  take  the  lives  of  many  lay  individuals  among 
yoiL     It  also  became  our  duty  to  establish  a  num- 
her  of  respectable  Church  of  England  clergy  in 
the  knd,  who  have  now  for  a  couple  of  centuries 
or  so  been  receiving  large  wages  for  doing  little  or 
BO  work.    In  spite  of  our  Mnd  efforts,  you  per- 
severe in  clinging  to  your  superstition,  and  we 
cannot  deny  Uiat  your  Church  has  thriven  wonder- 
filly  under  persecution,  and  is,  in  spite  of  all  Acts 
of  Pariiament  to  the  contrair,  the  veritable  national 
Church  of  the  country.     Of  course  it  is  very  dis- 
igreeable  to  see  our  institution  by  its  side  degene- 
lating  meanwhile  (if,  indeed,  it  ever  was  other- 
wise) into  a  living  lie  and  a  mere  whited  sepulchre. 
But,  dear  fellow-subjects,  we  won't  talk  about  that 
now.     Yon  endure  the  v€b  victis  written  over  your 
tncient  churches  and  cathedrals  with  a   really 
praiseworthy  resignation.    Now,  some  years  ago, 
purely  from  Christian  and  philanthropic  motives, 
we  elevated  you  to  the  same  position  that  ourselves 
held  with  respect  to  political  privileges,  which,  to 
be  sore,  there  was  no  reason  for  refusing  you,  as 
soon  as  the  Pretender  was  furly  demolished.   You 
therefore  will  hardly  hesitate  to  accede  to  the  little 
Kqoeet  we  have  to  make  now.    For  the  sake  of 
ecmciliating  Protestant  feeling  we  are  flinging  an 
Act   of  Parliament  at  the  head  of  an  *  Italian 
priest,'    who,  we  allege,  has  been  insulting  us. 
The  'Italian  priest'  will,  of  course,    snap  his 
fingers  at  it ;  but  the  Protestant  feeling  of  Great 
Britain  will  be  quite  satisfied  if  you  will  have  the 
kindness  to  officiate  as  his  whipping-boys.    Your 
OuUeDB,  Murreys,  M'Hales,  and  the  rest,  are  indis- 
putably the  real  prelates  of  Ireland,  if  dioceses  con- 
sist rather  of  human  souls  than  tracts  of  country — 
nay,  by  their  opposition  to  Government  schools 
and  the  like,  they  evince  a  wonderful  likeness  to 
cmr  own  dear  Protestant  dignitaries ;  but  you  can- 
not object  to  gratify  us  by  refusing  to  call  them  by 
the  titles  transmitted  for  a  thousand  years  or  more 
by  an  iminterrupted  hierarchy.    To  be  sure,  you 
win  make  yourselves  parties  to  a  species  of  false- 
hood, by  reusing  to  adl  people  what  they  really 
are ;  Ink  don't  let  such  a  trifle  stand  between  us. 
The  whole  affiiir  is  a  sham,  and,  for  the  sake  of 
peaee,  pray  do  take  the  insult  quietly." 

We  cannot,  of  course,  say  what  the  western 
mmdes  of  the  United  Kingdom  would  reply  to  a 
mfiy  kind  and  candid  exhortation  of  this  kind, 
hot  we  have  seen  how  they  resent  the  ministerial 


attack  upon  theft.  Insurrection  (we  hope)  expired 
in  the  cabbage-garden  of  Ballingarry ;  but  Ireland 
is,  under  the  Emancipation  Act,  provided  with  far 
better  weapons  than  those  barbarous  contrivances. 
It  is  said  that  five-and-twenty  Irish  members,  who 
usually  supported  Government,  had  agreed  to 
oppose  it  on  Mr.  Disraeirs  motion.  Had  they 
done  so  they  would  have  ousted  Ministers  then, 
but  it  certainly  would  have  been  unfortunate  to 
have  given  countenance  to  a  Protectionist  move- 
ment They  were  said  to  be  exceedingly  stem  to 
the  official  whipper-in ;  and  as  a  last  chance,  Mr. 
Tufnell  was  recalled  to  the  scene  of  action,  and 
his  persuasive  eloquence  won  over  some  of  the 
malcontents.  The  circumstance  has,  however, 
shown  how  Ireland  may  hold  her  own.  Balanced 
as  parties  now  are,  it  is  in  tlie  power  of  the  Irish 
representatives  to  upset  Ministry  after  Ministry,  if 
it  be  intended  to  persist  in  forcing  this  slight  upon 
their  constituents.  Should  they  fail  to  do  so,  the 
electors  may  thank  themselves  for  sending  traitors 
or  fools  to  represent  them  in  Parliament 

Before  we  quit  this  subject,  it  is  our  duty  to 
reprobate  the  unscrupulous  and  unconstitutional 
use  of  the  Queen's  name.  A  rumour  was  spread 
by  ultra-Protestants  of  Lord  John's  letter  to  the 
Bishop  of  Durham  having  originated  from  that 
Ulustrious  personage ;  and  there  was  a  ridiculous 
story  put  about  of  the  "Speech"  having  been 
three  times  rejected  by  the  Sovereign  because  the 
**  Papal  Aggression"  was  not  mentioned  by  it  in 
terms  sufficiently  severe.  We  cannot  believe  that 
either  Queen  or  Minister  could  so  forget  them- 
selves. On  the  Oontinent,  the  Sovereign  under- 
takes -personal  government,  and  his  Ministers 
are  simply  clerks  or  courtiers;  in  England,  the 
Monarch  is  exempted  from  the  toil  and  responsi- 
bility of  Government,  while  the  Minister  derives 
his  power  from  the  people;  and  is  expected,  at 
least,  to  claim  the  character  of  a  statesman.  It  is, 
however,  unfortunate  that  this  mischievous  rumour 
should  get  currency  before  people  have  had  time 
to  forget  the  equally  discreditable  story  about  the 
shameless  grant  to  the  Duke  of  Cambridge. 

The  other  blemish  in  the  "  Speech"  is  a  curious 
instance  of  the  effects  of  thinking  it  necessary  to 
say  something — ^when  one  had  better  be  silent. 
Her  Majesty  was  made  to  deplore  the  distress 
of  agriculturists;  and,  no  doubt,  people  suffer 
from  cold  when  ihey  are  prevented  from  putting 
their  hands,  as  they  have  been  used  to  do,  into  other 
folk*s  pockets  to  keep  them  warm ;  but,  of  course, 
the  royal  lamentation  was  susceptible  of  another 
inference,  and  Mr.  Disraeli  all  but  beat  Govern- 
ment upon  his  motion  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of 
agricultural  distress. 

The  climax,  however,  of  ministerial  short-com- 
ings, of  all  sins  of  omission  and  commission,  is  the 
Budget  Writing  after  the  defeat  of  Government 
upon  Mr.  Locke  King's  motion,  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  see  what  form  the  smash  of  Lord  John's 
Cabinet  will  assume.  But  of  this  we  are  certain, 
that  he  might  have  cut  off  the  head  of  Cardinal 
Wiseman  anS  given  twenty-four  thousand  a  year 
to  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  without  alienating  sup- 
port  out  of  doors  to  half  the  extent  that  has 
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resulted  from  this  tmhap}^  abor^on  of  Sir  0. 
Wood. 

The  world  knew  pretty  well  the  amount  of  funds 
at  the  disposal  of  Gfovemment,  and  all  of  us  were 
anxious  enough  to  get  a  slice.  For  our  own  part, 
just  as  the  tanner  recommended  leather,  we  should 
have  said,  with  the  rest  of  our  brethren  of  the  press, 
by  all  means  take  off  the  paper  and  advertisement 
duties;  and  every  craft  and  calling  had  in  like 
manner  its  own  peculiar  grievances  to  whisper 
into  the  ear  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
All  of  us,  however,  shook  our  ears  and  hoped  for 
better  luck  next  time,  when  the  window-tax  was 
mentioned.  We  remembered  that  something  like 
a  pledge  about  it  was  given  to  Lord  Duncan  last 
year — the  tax  to  be  absmdoned,  and  the  surplus  of 
revenue  pretty  nearly  coincided ;  and,  finally,  con- 
scious of  the  great  truth  enunciated  by  Kobert 
Bums,  that  ''it's  impossible  to  make  one  dirty 
pound  do  the  work  of  ten,"  we  withdrew  like  our 
fellows. 

This  tax  is  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  one  of 
the  cruellest  and  most  unjust  devices  that  was  ever 
hit  upon  to  raise  a  revenue.  It  is  an  insufficient 
test  of  taxable  capital — ^it  directly  and  indirectly 
prevents  the  occupation  of  healthy  and  commodious 
dwellings  by  labourers ;  it  is  particularly  stringent, 
so  much  so  as  to  induce  us  to  think  it  was  aimed 
against  a  rising  middle  class;  and  it  shows  its 
aristocratic  origin  yet  further  in  the  consideration 
it  affords  to  palaces. 

With  the  rest  of  the  population,  we  said  in  our 
hearts,  "  Let  it  be  anathema,  let  it  be  annihilated, 
let  its  name  be  no  more  heard  in  the  land."  To 
such  feelings  there  could  be  no  damper  more 
decided  than  the  Budget  All  the  existing  injus- 
tiee  of  the  tax  is  carefully  preserved  by  the  pro- 
posal that  houses  now  paying  it  shall  hereafter 
pay  two-thirds  under  the  name  of  house-tax.  The 
cruelty  is,  of  course,  diminished  to  the  extent  of 
the  third  remitted.  The  injustice,  again,  is  ex- 
tended by  the  proposal  that  new  houses  shall  pay 
five  per  cent  on  their  rental  by  way  of  house- 
tax  ;  for,  as  far  as  our  inquiries  go,  even  the  two- 
thirds  to  be  paid  by  an  existing  house  will  con- 
siderably exceed  the  five  per  cent  on  a  new  house 
of  a  similar  rental.  Not  satisfied  with  this,  Sir  0. 
Wood  proposes  to  extend  the  house-tax  to  houses 
of  a  rental  of  20?.  or  upwards,  and  not  now  charged 
with  window-duty,  which  we  know  in  the  neigh- 


bourhood of  London,  and  sonte  other  large  Ufim^ 
would  cast  a  fiscal  net  over  tiiouaands  of  poor 
families  who  have  hitherto  submitted  to  wmt  <^ 
light  and  air  that  they  might  escape  the  taz> 
gadierer.  The  proporal,  indeed,  is  so  iMeriy 
monstrous  that  it  is  enough  to  sink  any  adndniB- 
tration. 

One  word  more,  and  we  have  d^e  with  tiie 
Budget.  Complaints  were  often  made  last  senioii 
by  t£e  coffee-growen  and  mer^ants  tiiat  shameien 
fraud  and  imposition  were  practised  in  ihe  sale  of 
ground  coffee.  The  complainants  further  stated 
diat  a  Treasury  minute  aothorismg  officers  to 
inform  against  this  mode  of  cheating  had  been  of 
late  years  withdrawn,  that  adulteration  had  con- 
sequently increased,  and  ^e  sale  of  genmne  coffee 
was  affected  by  it  In  idl  these  matters  it  ii,  of 
couTBe,  the  fiariuon  to  talk  a  good  deal  aboot 
philanthropy  and  the  "poor  man,"  hot  in  this 
instance  there  certainly  was  something  more 
substantiid  than  usual  in  the  ^poor  man"  vtfpi* 
ment  Well-to-do  folks  who  keep  servants 
generally  keep  a  coffee^iili  too,  and  thus  secure 
themselves  i^ainst  the  inradulent  grocer ;  but  a 
"  poor  man"  cannot  afford  a  coffee-mill,  or  lime 
and  trouble  to  grind  if  he  had  one.  No,  says  ^ 
C.  Wood,  it  is  a  great  advantage  to  the  poor  men 
to  get  cofiee  at  all,  and  he  gets  it  because  it  is  so 
cheap  in  consequence  of  the  adulteration.  We  are 
also  indebted  to  the  same  quarter  for  a  hrilliant 
eulogy  of  chicory,  the  principal  substance  used  for 
the  ^ud,  an  eulogy  which  puts  us  in  mind  of  the 
old  West  Indian  phrase  for  rum,  viz., "  a  piffeand 
salubrious  spirit"  All,  however,  that  the  coffee- 
grower  asked  was,  that  ground  coffee  should  be 
really  coffee,  and  that  the  adulterating  ingredieots 
should  be  sold  separate,  so  that  the  extent  of  add* 
teration  should  be  at  the  option  of  die  purdiaser^ 
and  not  at  that  of  the  grocer.  Such  an  $rm^ 
ment  is,  of  course,  too  simple  for  a  subtle  fiaancMl 
mind,  and  accordingly  the  Oiancdlor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer proposed  to  reduce  discriminating  duties 
on  coffee,  and  put  foreign  chicory  on  the  same  level ; 
thus — ^hear  usydiade  of  great  Sir  Robert  I— reviving 
PROTECTION  in  favour  of  the  home-grower !  We 
need  not,  however,  be  under  any  great  a^pwhen- 
sion  of  theee  proposab  being  adopted.  They  have 
probably  effected  the  downfall  of  the  admnnstn- 
tion,  and  it  is  not  the  first  time  the  Whigs  have 
laboriously  built  a  wall  to  run  thdr  heads  against 
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DorriMffUm<(ftheD0ne:  the  Sioiyqfal^e. 
Bj  WnjjULM  HowiTT.    London :  Henorr  Col- 
1861. 


Wb  own  &at  this  last  prodoetion  of  Mr.  Howittfs 
liftB  fidriy  taken  us  by  empiise ;  indeed,  it  needed 
tibe  cnridenoe  on  die  title-page  of  his  Tolnmee  to 
■■yiL  US  that  we  were  jnsti&d  in  assoming  him 
to  be  tMr  anther. 

We  huve  ^aoeompanied  Mr.  Hewitt  in  hu  career 
widi  more  or  less  of  sadsfiaMsdcfo,  as  he  shaped  his 
uiiHwi!  amid  the  shallower  waters  of  literature,  and 
we  bare  frequency  borne  willing  testimony  to  the 
ftMity  of  his  descriptions  and  the  simplicity  of  his 
Biyie.  He  has  now,  with  somewhat  more  of  daring 
matt  discretion,  tiion^  fit  to  discard  his  cork^ 
and  Tentm^  on  the  torbnlent  stream  of  fiction. 
We  r^;ret  Uiat  we  cannot  in  conscience  congra- 
tulate him  on  his  success ;  and  the  more  that  his 
p^geo  vScftdi  the  strongest  evidence  of  his  striTings 
and  sbnggles  to  ofc^^dn  the  sofi&ages  of  those 
dependant  for  happiness  upon  the  circulating 
fihmy. 

Of  characters  and  incidents  there  is  no  lack 
ifaRyoghont  his  wcnic ;  but  the  former  are  crowded 
upon  the  stage  like  an  ill-drilled  corps  of  some 
comntry  manager,  whilst  the  latter  are  let  off  every 
hete  and  there  mudi  on  the  same  principle  as  guns 
are  discharged  during  the  intervals  of  a  pageant 
to  ke^  up  the  flagging  interest  of  the  spectators. 
FW  tivese  reasons,  it  becomes  a  task  of  mndi  diffi- 
cidty  to  convey  an  outline  of  his  story — ^plot  we 
cm  scarcely  term  it— «s,  albeit^  there  are  marriages 
ftiore,  to  die  tune  of  eight  or  ten  per  v<dume,  yet 
BOQuBg  is  achieved,  b^use  nothing  is  held  in 


Let  Ihem  ding  to  that,  and  bear  about  them  the  mariu  of 
a  once-glorious  endowment — ^for  truly  they  have  had  a 
narrow  escape  of  becoming  a  great  people." 

Well,  this  meek-minded  man  goes  a  HtUe  out  of 
his  way  to  marry  a  lady  who  certainly  had  nought 
of  tend^  or  spiritual  about  her  composition. 


« 


She  seemed  to  hare  the  spirit  of  an  Amazon  in  her,  and 
dashed  across  the  brook  at  P«lboume  in  a  leap  that  made 
Francis  Debney  himself  poll  up  his  horse  in  astonishmeat. 
She  was  fond  of  firing  pistols,  and  did  it  on  horseback,  too, 
keeping  her  horse  under  the  most  perfect  command." 


Hadam  Dorrington,  whose  family  and  fortunes 
kfrm  the  theme  of  these  vdumes,  k  the  daughter 
ef  a  country  gentl^nan,  by  name,  Delmey,  pos- 
■aand  of  me^mess,  humility,  and  ibrbeanunce  to 
10  extreme  a  d^^ee  as  to  verge  somewhat  on  the 
driveUii^  of  imbecility.  But,  we  presume,  his 
deKent  must  be  hdd  accountable  for  his  lack  of  a 
manlier  and  more  spirited  character ;  for  we  acre 
told  diat  his  ancestor  "  was  one  of  the  most  tender 
ml  spiritual  of  the  disciples  of  Fox.**  We  do  not 
pnlBesto  know  on  what  terms  is  Mr.  Howitt  wiUi 
these  same  disoi{des,  but  we  cannot  refrain  from 
caDiog  attention  to  his  views  regarding  a  com- 
immity  of  which  we  had  imi^ined  him  a  member ; 
it  flbould  go  &r  to  reconcile  any  little  differences 
between  them. 

"Truly,  that  people  hare  had  a  narrow  «Kape  of  being  a 
great  people ;  but  they  forgot  the  gkny  ef  those  great 
troths  m  the  poor  erotdiets  of  caps  rad  coats  of  a  certain 
bAaon,  and  in  the  gathering  of  tfae-dross  of  that  world 
vliieh  Fox  and  Peon  exhorted  them  to  despise.  Professing 
to  cast  off  all  forms  and  ceremonies,  they  enslaTed  them- 
kItcs  to  the  JDost  angracefiil  and  aa|>oetical  of  all  forms 
tad  fiuhions.  The  great  and  Dime  tmlhs,  however, 
we  not  lost ;  other  religioBS  prolcssors  took  them  up, 
ad  the  gospel  of  fineedom,  of  peaee,  and  truth  which  Fox 
preached,  is  now  preached  by  tbousaiids.  To  the  remnant 
<tf  his  own  people,  there  is  left  a  remnant  of  the  sublime 
testimony  wkeh  he  maintaiaed.    Thqr  caU  it  Philanthropy. 


She  proves  a  perfect  fiend ;  and  ere  the  first  few 
months  of  their  marriage  have  expired,  plots  with 
a  desperate  villain  to  ruin  and  betray  her  husband, 
who  overhears  said  plot,  and  narrowly  escapes 
being  shot  through  the  head  for  his  officious 
listening.  However,  after  a  series  of  cirevm- 
stances  the  most  improbable,  the  wretched  pair 
become  reconciled ;  and  their  re-union  is  blessed 
with  two  sons,  and  Qrace,  afterwards  Mrs.  Dor- 
rington. Poor  Grace,  of  whom  be  it  observed, 
once  for  all,  that  she  is  a  paragon  of  piety  and  per- 
fection, is  hated  and  despised  by  her  unnatural 
mother ;  and,  compelled  to  leave  her  home,  goes  to 
reside  vtdth  a  relative,  and  there  becomes  acquainted 
vdth  Mr.  Dorrington,  a  thriving  attorney,  and, 
moreover,  a  person  of  most  exalted  honour.  Our 
space  forbids  us  to  dwell  further  on  the  history 
(k  Mrs.  Dorrington's  unprincipled  mother,  vncked 
and  weak-minded  brethren,  or  dotard  father ;  but 
we  must  say  that  such  history  is  at  times  almost 
revolting.  The  scenes  between  Mrs.  Delm^  and 
her  hui^and  ^can  excite  no  other  feeling  than 
disgust  Never  were  probabilities  more  grossly 
violated  than  in  all  mat  has  reference  to  this 
painful  episode  of  the  story. 

Madam  Dorrington  has  three  sons,  and  a  word 
suffices  to  tell  the  fortunes  of  the  two  elder.  The 
one,  shrewd,  subtle,  and  his  father's  favourite,  be- 
comes prosperous,  as  he  deserves  to  be,  albeit  there 
are  strange  insinuations  thrown  out  as  to  how  he 
has  sought  and  effected  the  ruin  of  his  second 
brother,  who  clandestinely  marries  a  dark-haired, 
bright-eyed  Creole  witliout  a  sou,  gets  discarded 
by  his  father,  goes  to  America,  Creole  follows  him, 
both  die,  children  brought  up  by  Madam  Dorring- 
ton, and  eventually  succeed  to  millions.  Now,  in 
justice  to  Bulkeley  (the  wicked  brother)  we  must 
say  that  we  can  see  no  grounds  for  the  aspersions 
cast  upon  his  character,  and  credited  even  by  his 
modier.  But  the  hero,  the  foremost  man  of  all,  is 
Vincent,  the  youngest  son,  although  his  exist^ice 
is  almost  ignored  during  the  first  two  volumes ; 
but  he  comes  out  very  strong  in  the  last.  Too 
idle  to  settle  down  to  any  pursuit,  he  travels  abroad 
for  several  years ;  and  as  he  conducts  his  hero  firom 
spot  to  spot,  Mr.  Howitt  seems  to  us  to  breathe 
more  freely.  We  must  be  pardoned  our  bull  if 
we  observe  that,  once  out  of  England,  our  author 
ai^[Mars  entirely  at  home.  He  certainly  treacHkee 
somewhat  on  Mr.  Murray's  privileges  of  traveliers' 
guide  as  he  conducts  Vincent  first  from  Paris, 
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where  "  he  traversed  the  various  Places,  the  Boule- 
vards, ^e  Champs  Elys^es,  the  Jardin  des  Plantes ; 
gazed  on  the  exteriors  of  palaces,  churches,  and 
other  public  buildings,  all  familiar  to  him  by 
name ;  wandered  amongst  the  monuments  of  P^re 
la  Chaise,  the  shops  of  the  Palais  Boyal,  and  the 
pictures  of  the  Louvre;**  then  through  Normandy, 
Brittany,  &o.,  until  he  fairly  lands  him  in  the 
remote  East  Then,  on  his  way  home,  to  be  sure, 
what  wonders  he  achieves ! — ^no  less  than  two  dam- 
sels are  rescued  by  his  powerful  arm;  the  one 
from  the  barbarity  of  a  Sloane-like  step-father,  the 
other  from  a  band  of  brigands ;  of  course  he  falls 
in  loVe  with  the  latter,  and  after  a  sufficient 
amount  of  absurdity  and  sentiment  they  are  made 
happy  for  life.  Vincent  at  length  reaches  home, 
and  immediately  finds  himself  in  first-rate  com- 
pany. Hold  your  breath,  reader,  as  we  give  you 
a  sample  of  those  he  meets — ^the  climax  is  de- 
lightful :— 

'  *'  Bot  Mr.  Dewey  again  drew  hia  attentioii  to  the  group 
about  Mr.  Arden. 

'''There  is  one  man,'  he  obaenred,  'that  you  must 
recognise.' 

"  '"That  is  Canning,'  said  Vincent.  'Yes,  I  saw  him 
lately  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and,  once  seen,  you  can- 
not forget  his  features.  Pta^ps  it  would  be  difficult  to 
say  in  what  he  differs  so  pecuharly  from  all  other  men ; 
but  there  is  something  in  the  round,  well-dereloped,  bald 
head,  in  his  handsome,  regular  features,  in  his  proud  yet 
quiet  bearing,  but  still  more  in  the  eye  of  the  wit,  the 
scholar,  and  the  statesman,  which  seems  to  glance  cidmly 
orer  the  whole  scene,  and  yet  has  a  spirit  in  it  which  you 
perceive  detects  the  folly  which  is  present,  and  enjoys  in- 
wardly the  sarcasm  which  baseness  and  intrigue — ^which 
think  themselves  unseen — ^would,  in  another  place,  call 
forth  in  withering  keenness.' 

" '  Yes,'  said  Mr.  Dewey,  '  there  is  a  singular  mixture  in 
his  expression  of  the  broad  mind  of  the  sagacious  states- 
man, and  the  subtle  element  of  the  wit.  But  I  am  sorry 
to  see  that  he  is  much  altered  of  late.  The  opposition 
which  he  finds  to  his  more  liberal  policy,  I  fear  is  pulling 
him  down.  There  are  no  few  of  his  friends  who  are  greatly 
anxious  about  him.  You  observe  that  slender  youth  talk- 
ing with  Lord  Chellaston  and  some  of  his  companions ; 
that  is  Lord  George  Bentinck,  Canning's  nephew.  He  is 
as  great  a  better  on  the  turf  as  Lord  Chellaston  himself; 
and  yet  he  is  said  to  be  most  attached  and  serviceable  to 
his  illustrious  unde :  he  is  his  private  secretary.  But  see ! 
there  are  numbers  of  our  midland  county  grandees  present ;' 
and  lie  ran  over  the  names  of  Talbots,  Shrewsburvs, 
CurzoDs,  Harrin^ns,  Bagots,  Middletons,  Bentincks, 
Howes,  Pierrepomts,  Vemons,  Cavendishes,  Manners, 
Ferrers,  Pagets,  Stanhopes,  Fitzherfoerts,  Fanes,  Wilmots, 
Willoughbys,  Boothbvs,  Pdes,  Charltons,  Fowkeses,  Lum- 
leys.  Peels,  Needs,  Sherbrookes,  Meynells,  and  a  host  of 
others,  titled  and  untitled,  who  had  been  familiar  to  his 
ears  from  cl.i/jlhood,  but  whom  he  now  for  the  first  time 
saw.  '  ^-  re^'  said  Mr.  Dewey,  ' is  Lord  Melbourne, firom 
Melbourne ;  a^id  there  are,  I  see,  some  of  the  remarkable 
aristocrac>  ot  our  coun^ — the  aristocracy  of  enterprise 
and  invention.  Yonder  is  Sir  Richard  Arkwright,  the  son 
of  the  great  cotton-spinning  discoverer ;  there  is  a  Strutt, 
of  Derby ;  and  near  him  is  a  Crompton— all  names  fsmi- 
liar  to  you  as  connected  with  midland  county  mechanical 
genius.  Near  the  farther  window,  speaking  with  a  very 
old  lady,  is  a  gentleman  you  will  know — Dr.  Darwin,  the 
son  of  the  celebrated  poetical  botanist.  Near  him  is  a 
Sacheverel  Sitwell,  a  descendant  of  the  notorious  Doctor 
Sacheverel ;  and,  by-the-bye,  I  see  Mr.  Gisbome,  the  son 
of  the  late  rector  of  Yoxall,  and  the  poet  of  Needwood 
Forest.  I  must  introduce  you  to  him,  and  to  some  other 
of  these  worthies.  Ay,  there,  too,  is  Mr.  Mundy,  of 
Markeaton,  the  son  of  another  Ncwdwood  poet,  mnd  one  of 
the  most  upright  magutrate$  that  ever  lived,* " 

0  Mr.  Howitty  Mr.  Howitt !  this  is  had  enough, 


but  why  turn  weakness  into  wickedness  by  putting 
into  the  mouth  of  the  mighty  shade  you  have 
dared  invoke  such  maudlin  and  fustian  bombast  as 
would  disgrace  the  theme-book  of  a  boy  of  fourteen? 
We  must  leave  our  readers  to  unravel  the  fur- 
ther  intricacies  of  this  most  complicated  work. 
Mr.  Howitt  has  certainly  done  his  utmost  to  cater 
for  every  possible  taste.  In  addition  to  the  little 
incidents  already  alluded  to  we  have  a  brace  of 
ghost-stories,  an  assassination,  a  ducking  of  bailifb, 
horsewhipping  in  abundance,  a  county  meeting,  an 
election- row,  all  intermingled  as  higgledy-pig- 
gledy as  the  Easter  pieces  at  Astley*s  or  the 
Surrey.  But  however  pardonable  may  be  Mr. 
Howitt's  deficiencies  as  a  novel-writer,  he  is  utteriy 
without  excuse  for  the  extreme  carelessness  of  hu 
style.  His  dialogue  is  slip-slop  to  the  last  degpree, 
and  he  is  most  redundant  in  tautology.  We  ex- 
tract at  random  a  passage  as  a  specimen  of  the  faults 
we  allude  to,  and  therewith  conclude  our  notice  of 
a  work  that  certainly  adds  but  little  to  Mr.  Howitt's 
literary  fame : — 

^<  Simply,'  replied  Vincent,  'to  make  myself  well,  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  different  peoples,  their  lan- 
guages, their  institutions,  their  statistical  condition,  and 
their  literature.  It  seems  to  me  that  Englishmen,  of  all 
men,  their  country  being  so  intimately  blended  in  relations 
with  almost  all  people  on  the  earth,  should  in  eariy  life, 
where  they  have  opportunity,  possess  themsdvea  of  '^'" 
knowledge.' 


»»» 


Siaries  that  mtgkt  he  True,  with  other  Poems.     By 
DoBA  Gbsxn  WELL.  Londou :  William  Pickering. 

Tms  unpretending  little  volume  is  full  of  promiae. 
The  descriptive  and  imaginative  powers  of  the 
fair  writer  are  of  a  high  order,  and  the  versifica- 
tion is  generally  faultless.  She  excels,  too,  in  the 
tender  and  the  pathetic;  and  her  style  has  the 
great  merit  of  simplicity  and  clearness,  without 
descending  to  common-place.  We  are  somewhat 
at  a  loss,  however,  to  account  for  the  title  of  the 
book,  for  the  great  bulk  of  it  consists  of  short 
poems  upon  a  variety  of  subjects.  It  appears  to 
contain  only  two  stories,  properly  so  called,  viz., 
«  Mary,  a  Canadian  Tale,"  and  "  Lord  Ronald, "  a 
very  clever  imitation  of  the  old  feudal  ballad,  and 
these  occupy  but  an  inconsiderable  portion  of  the 
work. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  shorter  poems,  we  select 
the  following  fi*agment  from  a  piece  entitled  "  Ma- 
dana" — the  Hindu  God  of  Love — the  most  ancient 
and  the  most  inexhaustible  of  themes : — 

"Yet  beware  the  hidden  power, 
Madana  hath  yet  his  hour ; 
These  were  but  the  chords  that  thrill 
Lightly  to  a  master's  will. 
Tones,  his  wand'ring  fingers  fling 
Breeze-like  from  the  trembling  strings 
Ere  he  call  forth  all  the  fire. 
All  the  passion  of  the  Lyre ; 
Ere  he  stir  through  one  deep  strain 
AU  the  founts  of  joy  and  pain. 
One  fiill  chord  is  yet  unshaken. 
One  wild  note  hath  yet  to  waken. 
One  keen  arrow  yet  to  flv — 
Tremble !  Madana  is  nigh ! 
O'er  the  fatal  shaft  is  thrown 
Sweetness  all  the  archer's  own ; 
For  his  strength  in  sweetness  lies — 
Sweetness,  that  through  gentle  eyes 
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r£'eii  in  guung  half  withdrawn) 
Sheds  upon  the  soul  a  dawn ; 
Sweetness  lingering  in  a  wofd, 
Soltly  uttered,  fiuntly  heard. 
Yet  within  the  heart  to  dwell. 
Treasured  deep  in  many  a  cell. 
Long  with  haunting  echoed  rife. 
When  the  sounds  have  died  to  life. 
From  that  subtle  arrow's  might, 
Vain  is  wisdom,  rain  is  flight ; 
Vain  the  charmer's  boasted  spell. 
Mightier  charms  than  his  to  quell ; 
Groves  of  sandal  and  of  balm 
Yield  no  soothing,  yield  no  calm. 
Though  their  odorous  branches  shed 
Fragrant  tears  upon  thy  head. 
Vainly  o'er  thine  aching  brow 
Droops  the  incense-breathing  bough, 
Not  the  cooling  lotus  leaf 
Gives  to  hurt  like  thine  relief-^ 
To  thy  throbbing  temples  prest 
Bound  upon  thy  burning  breast ; 
Vainly !  still  through  pulse  and  vein 
Glows  the  dull  unceasmg  pain ; 
Vainly,  vainly  I  still  the  smart 
Rankles  in  thy  stricken  heart. 
Therefore  from  the  earth  a  sound. 
Hushed,  and  dream-like,  and  profound. 
Gathers — ^warning  whispers  rise. 
Murmurs — thick,  mysterious  sighs ; 
Therefore  all  the  haunted  air 
Trembles — ^Madana  is  there !" 

We  ahall  now  turn  to  a  poem  of  a  totally  dif- 
ferent character,  "Lord  Ronald,"  to  which  we 
have  already  alluded.  The  description  of  that 
personage  is  as  follows : — 

•«  •  Fair  fall  Lord  Ronald,' 

The  warder  sung  out  loud. 
As  Ronald  passed  beneath  the  gate 

Upon  hb  charger  proud ; 
And  fleeting  him  upon  his  way. 

Let  him  ride  north  or  south, 
'  Fair  fall  Lord  Ronald' 

Was  heard  from  every  mouth ; 
Old  men  that  dozed  before  the  fire 

Came  hobbling  to  the  door. 
And  women  held  their  children  higher 

To  have  one  look  the  more. 
And  the  stout  smith  left  the  blazing  brand 

And  flung  bis  hammer  down. 
As  Ronald  of  the  Open  Hand 

Rode  slowly  up  the  town. 
<  Fair  fall  the  noble  Ronald ;' 

Let  him  ride  east  or  west. 
How  fast  unto  his  slightest  beck 

The  thronging  vassals  prest ; 
Some  for  Lord  Ronald's  gifts  the  while 

Were  fain  to  be  his  thrall. 
And  some  that  thought  Lord  Ronald's  smile 

Was  a  better  gift  than  all ; 
But  were  it  for  his  noble  heart. 

Or  were  it  for  his  purse, 
There  was  none  e'er  followed  Ronald 

That  ever  ¥ras  the  worse. 
And  still  the  more  he  flung  away, 

The  more  was  his  to  fling; 
Above  his  fields  a  summer's  day 

The  bird  might  tire  its  wing ; 
There  was  no  lord  in  all  the  land 

So  great  or  rich  as  he : 
Still  may  the  free  and  open  hand 

Be  filled  as  lull  and  free ! 
Some  said  it  was  the  widow's  prayer 

That  followed  him  with  peace. 
And  the  blessing  of  the  fatherless 

That  wrought  him  such  increase ; 
For  Ronald's  hand,  so  strong  in  fight, 

(And  this  was  in  the  time— 


The  wiM  old  time  when  might  made  right) 

Was  never  stained  with  crime ; 
And  men  around  were  wont  to  say. 

When  friends  were  cold  and  slow. 
That  better  worth  than  such  as  they 

Were  Ronald  as  a  foe ; 
He  had  but  one  word  for  his  foes, 

'  Strike  not  the  fallen,  spare ;' 
But  one  word  for  his  friends  at  close 

Of  fiffht,  and  that  was  '  share.' 
'But  what  hast  thou,  Lord  Ronald  ?* 

They  spake  to  him  one  day, 
'  Whkt  hast  thou  kept  unto  thyself. 

That  thou  givest  all  away  ?' 
Then  he  made  answer  with  a  smile 

And  wiUi  a  merry  jest, 
*  Nay  I  ill  it  were  I  should  outshare 

Myself,  among  the  rest ; 
Free  hand  can  still  hold  close  enough 

The  thing  it  prizes  best.' 
But  what  doth  Ronald  prize  the  best  ? 

He  gave  his  golden  chain 
For  a  tninstrel's  crying  *  Largesse,' 

And  singinff  of  a  strain ; 
He  gave  hte  cloak,  with  roinirer 

Set  round  with  many  a  fold. 
Unto  a  beggar  by  the  way, 

To  keep  him  from  the  cold ; 
To  friend  or  follower  he  gave 

His  gallant  red  roan  steed. 
His  true  and  tried  Toledo  blade 

That  hath  served  him  well  at  need ; 
His  merlin  with  the  silver  bells 

That  took  the  boldest  flight. 
And  the  good  shirt  of  Milan  steel 

That  saved  him  once  in  fight ; 
And  none  dared  look  on  aught  of  hb 

And  call  it  brave  or  fine. 
For  the  next  word  that  Ronald  spoke 

Was  ever  '  It  is  thine !' 
What  was  it,  then.  Lord  Ronald  prized 

So  far  above  the  rest. 
That  still  unto  himself  he  kept 

The  thing  he  loved  the  best  ?" 

The  thing  that  Lord  Eonald  loved  the  best  was 
a  certain  fair  maiden  named  Sybil,  and  he  repairs 
to  an  *' ancient  woman*'  to  ascertain  whether  he  is 
beloved  in  return.  To  his  despair  and  amazement 
he  finds  that  Sybil  loves  not  him,  but  his  younger 
brother  Henry.  On  recovering  from  the  shock,  he 
resolves  to  repair  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  to  leave 
his  heritage  and  his  coveted  bride  to  his  more 
fortunate  brother.  His  friends  and  vassals,  igno- 
rant of  the  true  cause  of  his  resolution,  urge  hun  to 
abandon  his  project,  but  in  vain.  He  only  delays 
his  departure  until  he  has  witnessed  the  wedding 
of  Henry  and  Sybil,  and  the  appointed  day  at 
length  arrives.  The  scene  which  follows  we  give 
in  tiie  author's  words :—  " 

**  Rinff  softly  out,  sweet  chapel  bells, 

Upon  the  summer  air ; 
Ring  softly,  for  the  bridal  dawn 

O'er  heaven  is  breaking  fair. 
The  bride  is  blushing  like  a  rose. 

And  the  wedding  guests  are  there  \ 
And  in  Tx>rd  Ronald's  castle 

Is  feasting  high  and  free, 
Thrice  welcome  all  that  will  to  share 

Its  cheer  and  revelry : 
'  There  is  no  hand  like  Ronald's,' 

So  sang  the  minstrels  all ; 
'There  is  no  eye  like  Ronald's 

To  light  up  bower  or  hall ; 
There  is  no  smile  like  Ronald's 

Though  now  it  is  not  gay, 
The  sunshine  will  be  off  our  souls 

When  once  it  is  away. 
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"  *  There  is  no  smQe  like  Ronild's—' 

The  truest,  tendovst  keart 
That  keenest  feels  the  woniidy  can  still 

The  best  abide  the  smart ; 
There  is  no  smile  like  Ronald's, 

Although  bis  lip  be  wan : 
Slow  spake  the  Priest,  *  Who  giveth  now 

This  woman  to  this  man  ?' 
*  //  said  Lord  Ronald ;  in  his  own 

Her  lily  hand  he  took. 
But  let  it  £dl  again ;  it  seemed 

As  then  his  spirit  shook 
'Twixt  life  and  death,  so  wild  his  eye. 

So  ashen  grew  his  look. 
'  Look  to  the  noble  Ronald, 

He  falls ;'  but  swift  and  fain 
The  quick  blood  mustered  to  his  cheek. 

*  "jTwas  but  a  sudden  pain,' 
He  said,  and  slowly  raised  his  hand 

To  take  the  Bride's  again. 
But  in  the  set,  stem  tones,  that  none 

May  hear  and  disallow. 
Broke  Henry  in,  *  Forbear !  let  all 

Withdraw — sweet  bride  and  thou — 
This  is  no  place  for  thee !  look  well 

Unto  her ;'  with  a  sign 
He  bade  them  hence ;  ' Now,  Brother,  none 

Betwixt  my  sool  and  thane 
Shall  come  but  God  !  the  dead  beneath. 

The  holy  heavens  above, 
These  will  not  come  to  trouble  troth 

Or  stand  between  onr  love. 
Take  back  thy  fatal  gift !  for  me 

All  joy  in  it  is  lost ; 
The  price  of  blood  is  on  it,  now 

That  I  have  learnt  ito  cost ! 
I  would  not  seek  to  bnUd  my  bower 

With  wrecks  of  ocean  wave, 
Or  wear  upon  my  breast  the  flower 

That  grew  upon  a  grave. 
Take  back  thy  fatal  ^ ;  for  me 

More  cold  than  n»ectie-ldss 
Would  ever  come  uie  thought  of  thee 

Betwixt  me  and  my  bliss. 
Would,  brother,  that  thy  soul  had  dealt 

More  true  with  mine  in  this  ! 
I  never  sought  for  Sybil's  love, 

Mv  own  was  stUl  unspoken. 
It  asked  not,  gave  not  ever  sign, 

In  word  or  outward  token. 
Until  thou  saidest  *  She  is  thine.' 

Then  all  at  once  the  strife 
Was  over,  and  at  last  it  breathed 

Itie  happy  breath  of  life ; 
Myheart  was  fond  and  credulont. 

Thy  light  words  made  it  enr : 
Pool,  fool,  to  deem  that  aar  tiins 

Unmoved  could  part  with  her  ! 
Still  <  Ronald  of  the  open  hand ' 

Thy  vassals  cry  with  pride. 
Let  them  not  sa^, '  He  gave  away 

All,  even  to  his  Bride.' 
Let  MB  go  to  the  wars,  if  thus 

I  may  my  spirit  shrive 
Of  having  pained  the  noblest  heart. 

Hie  trnest  one  alive  ! ' 


"  Then  Ronald  strained  him  to  his  breast^ 

And  from  his  clear  blue  eye 
There  looked  a  light  that  told  of  rest 

That  comes  through  mastenr ; 
And  on  his  lip  there  was  a  smile. 

And  in  his  vcnce  a  tone 
That  was  not  joy,  yet  something  more 

Than  it  hath  ever  known. 


'  Grieve  not  for  me,  dear  brother ;  woidd 

That  now  my  lip  oonld  drain 
For  ever  from  thy  earthly  c«p 

The  lingering  taste  of  pain. 
Yet  weak  is  mmtal  power  to  bleas. 

Though  strong  is  Dnman  love : 
The  gifts  that  have  no  bitterMss 

Are  only  from  abov« ! 
Grieve  not  for  hurt  of  mine — I  find 

Thy  brother-heart  was  trae : 
The  poison  now  is  drawn,  the  wonnd 

WUl  not  bleed  forth  anew. 
Two  are  there  I  have  loved  on  earth. 

They  love  me,  tbey  are  blest; 
Still,  atill  nnto  myself  I  keep 

The  thing  I  prize  the  best !' " 

We  cordially  recommend  this  pleasing  work  to 
the  attention  of  our  poetical  readers. 


The  Bishop's  Wyh;  a  Tale  of  the  Papacy.  Trano- 
lated  from  the  German  of  Leopold  Sohbfxb. 
By  Mrs.  J.  B.  Stodast.  L^idon :  J<^  Chap- 
man.   1851. 

Hildehrand  and  the  ExeommmUecUed  Smperor,  A 
Tale.  Bj  Josbph  Sobtajn,  A.B.  London: 
Longmans;  Brighton:  Folthorp.    1851. 

That  these  works  are  respectively,  written  pro 
re  natd,  and  with  a  view  to  trade  upon  the  present 
excited  state  of  popular  feeling,  there  can  exist 
but  little  doubt  We  are  not^  of  course,  to  be 
tempted  by  their  appearance  on  our  table  to  ope&r 
ing  the  sluice-gates  of  controversy.  Many  axB 
the  little  Teucers  who  thus  seek  to  disdiavge  €ttsar 
puny  shafts  under  cover  of  the  broad  shield  of 
polemics  extended  by  the  Telamons,  spiritual  and 
temporal,  of  our  Church.  It  would  almost  excite 
a  smile  to  behold  ourselves  called  upon  at  the  pre- 
sent day  to  sympathise  with  the  sorrows  of  be- 
reaved bishops  and  widows  bewitched  (Mrs, 
Stodart  must  correct  us  if  we  misapply  the 
phrase  in  use)  caused  in  the  eleventh  centiny  by 
the  stringent  edicts  of  the  aspiring  Hildehrand. 
Why  Mrs.  Stodart  should  have  sdected  as  a  sub- 
ject for  her  powers  of  translation  rhapsody  so 
vapid  as  the  pages  of  Schefer,  can  only  be 
accounted  for  by  the  presumption  with  which  we 
prefaced  our  present  remarks.  Was  it  to  make 
the  English  reader  more  practically  acquainted 
with  the  real  meaning  of  the  term  schwdrmerd  ? 
In  such  case  we  congratulate  her  on  her  success. 
Of  course,  we  lure  not  going  to  enter  either  into 
an  attack  or  defence  of  the  great  Gr^ory.  The 
authors  of  the  works  before  us  appear  incapable 
of  due  appreciation  or  estimation  of  the  acts  and 
motives  of  a  Pontiff  alike  famous  and  infomous.  If 
the  weakness  or  superstition  of  contemporary  po- 
tentates inspired  and  encouraged  his  arrogant 
claims  to  universal  temporal  supremacy,  we  can 
scarce  wonder  that  a  mind  so  warped  by  bigotsy 
and  a  spirit  so  daring  as  his  should  presume  to 
assert  tiiem.  Henry  IV.  grovelling  in  the  dust 
before  the  gates  of  Kome,  faint  with  hunger  and 
stiff  with  cold,  excites  our  conten^t  Had  he  met 
the  pretensions  of  the  meek  descendant  of  the 
fisherman  with  the  proud  reply  of  our  sceptred 
Conqueror — "  I  hold  my  kingdom  of  God  and  of 
my  sword  T — the  germs  of  Papal  arrogance  viight 
have  been  crushed  for  eirar,  and  Gr^oiy  would 
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bare  been  more  favoturably  known  to  posterity  as 
tiie  ODOompromiBing  reformer  of  ecclesiftstical 
sboaes.  To  give  bnt  one  instance  of  Mr.  Bchefer*s 
ghring  ignorance,  not  to  use  the  harsher  term 
perversion  of  ^cts,  he  makes  it  appear  in  his 
wild  €faMmatz(M  as  though  the  celibacy  of  the 
clergy  bad  never  been  mooted  or  ordained  prior 
to  me  sway  of  Gregory  VII.  Now  let  him  refer 
to  Sismondiy  a  most  hostile  witness,  and  he  will 
find  this  not  only  admitted,  but  dwelt  upon  and 
Sscussed ;  he  will  find,  moreover,  upon  reference 
to  the  same  authority,  how  loudly  the  voice  of 
the  holy  fatiier  was  raised  against  the  simoniacal 
practices  that  then  prevailed  so  glaringly  in  the 
dmrch.  '^Hildebrand  denon^a  cet  abas  comme 
nn  scandale  honteux  des  dons  du  St  Esprit;'* 
nye,  and  he  repressed  them  too,  and  with  no  light 
mmd.  However,  as  these  works  are  as  little  cal- 
cnlated  to  profit  or  prejudice  either  history  or 
rdigion  as  they  are  to  be  looked  on  as  calculated 
to  amuse  the  readers  of  fiction,  we  will  here  ter- 
minate a  notice  of  them  which  has  already  been 
extended  far  beyond  their  merits. 


SiiUs  for  Sapp^  Hours  ;  or,  AmnsemenU  for  all 
Ages.  London :  J.  and  C.  Mozley,  Paternoster- 
row. 
A  MOST  taking  title,  and  one  well  adapted  to  have 
rejoiced  the  heart  of  the  luckless  vizier  called 
iqpon  to  cater  for  his  used-up  lord,  whose  longings 
for  a  joyous  hour  nought  could  satisfy  save  the 
possession  of  certain  netner  garments  appertaining 
to  him  esteemed  the  most  felicitous,  and  who, 
hi^ly,  had  a  smile  even  for  the  grim  collector  of 
the  revenue.  But,  on  opening  the  book,  shall  we 
confess  to  somewhat  of  disappointment  on  disco- 
vering that  it  is  given  to  Uie  world  for  the  sole 
use  and  behoof  of  sundry  little  beings  we,  by 
contrast  perchance,  look  upon  as  enjoying  already 
a  Bofficing  amount  of  worldl  v  bliss  ?  Very  clever 
children  must  they  be  who  can  take  all  the 
"  Hints"  in  question.  We  predicate  well  of  that 
child*s  career  able  to  solve  the  whole  of  these 
dificiles  nuga  of  the  nursery.  But  we  would  not 
be  harsh  or  hypercritical.  We  always  hail  with 
pleasure  works  whose  object  it  is  to  please  and 
instruct  those  destined  to  follow  after  us.  In 
return  for  her  "  Hints,"  the  fair  authoress  must 
permit  ns  to  give  her  one ;  when  next  she  intro- 
duces dialogue  wherein  children  bear  a  part,  not 
to  put  set  and  tedious  speeches  in  their  mouths, 
such  as  occur  too  fi*equently  in  her  pages.  They 
remind  us  somewhat  of  the  conversation  recorded 
in  Punch,  as  held  before  the  windows  of  Moses 
and  Co.,  by  confederates  senile  and  juvenile, 
tricked  out  for  the  nonce  as  rustic  sire  and  son, 
ambitioos  of  the  glories  of  gay  apparel. 


TraHHons  of  Tuscany  in   Verse.     "By   Mrs.   D. 
Ogilvy.    lx>ndon :  T.  Bosworth,  Eegent-street. 

Wb  really  should  be  breaking  ftdth  with  our 
readers  did  we  suffer  any  scruple  of  gallantry  sng- 
gerted  by  the  sex  of  the  author  of  these  poems  to 
prevent  oar  ocpressing  ourselves  concerning  them 


in  other  than  terms  of  unmitigated  censure.  The 
very  genius  of  bombast  must  have  presided  over 
Mrs.  Ogilvy's  pen  when  she  sat  down  to  her 
writing-desL  bome  of  these  poems  remind  us 
most  forcibly  of  certain  stanzas  that  appeared  a 
few  years  back  in  Punch,  entitled  **  Ballads  of 
Bedlam.*'  Now  we  appeal  even  to  Mrs.  Ogilvy 
herself  if  we  can  be  accused  of  over-harshness,  after 
lighting  upon  such  utter  fustian  as  ^e  following:— 

"  Thas  spiritually  Life  has  on  me  weighed, 
In  certain  Boreal  seasons  of  the  Soul, 
Sanless  and  narrow  the  horizon's  braid. 
While  Circumstance,  with  adamant  control, 

**  Irked  my  impatience  of  all  worldly  gear. 

This  thought  for  raiment,  roof,  and  dainty  food. 
Sordid  anxieties,  debavng  fear. 
For  'minishment,  or  heaps  of  spurious  good. 

''  Then  hare  I  wished  for  some  ethereal  home, 
WaUed  of  Eturian  daylight,  high  in  air. 
Where  never  vanity  of  earth  should  come. 
Rumour  of  scandal,  irritating  care. 

**  It  should  have  space  for  one  beside  me,  one 
Who,  entering,  must  dismiss  all  gross  desires. 
To  sit  with  me,  unblinking  at  the  Sun, 
Midst  the  careering  of  the  planet  fiivs 

"  To  commune  with  the  Pigmies  of  the  moon, 
lliose  lungless  creatures  without  air  or  play 
Of  shimmering  waters — who  know  not  the  boon 
Of  a  cool  streamlet  on  a  summer's  day. 

**  To  spy  the  dance  of  Salamandrine  imps 
Along  the  zodiac  of  encrimsonedMars, 
Or  ask  the  Year  bow  laggingly  it  limps. 
Through  the  vast  orbit  of  the  outer  stars. 

**  To  catch  the  streamers  of  some  Comet's  Tail, 
Mysterious  locomotive  of  the  skies, 
Scattering  hot  ashes  in  its  fiery  trail. 
The  meteoric  mails  of  Paradise." 

Surely  this  must  he  intended  as  a  joke. 

Again,  what  plea  can  he  urged  in  excuse  of 
terms  such  as  these — "moythering  page,"  "cog- 
nisant of  wrong,  you  squint  aside,"  "  qui(^  willed 
to  contempt,"  &c.,  &c  ?  And  may  we  respectfully 
inquire  what  description  of  heing  is  a  "  sentient" 
girl, a  ** cluttering"  monk,  or  a  " mumb"  phantom? 

But  it  is  an  idle  waste  of  space  to  extend  our 

notice  of  such  rank  abomination  as  these  versified 

traditions.    To  quote  her  own  words,  the  sooner 

the  fair  poetess  shall 

■  ■  '      ■  revert 
Her  spirit  from  that  realm  desert. 
The  hem  of  De8olation*s  skirt,*' 

why,  the  better  for  herself  and  friends :  said  "skirt" 

must  be  dreary  wear. 

Merman  and  Dorothea.  From  the  German  of 
Groethe.  B^  Jakbs  Cocunxuv.  London :  Wil- 
liam Pickermg. 
In  the  preface  to  his  translation,.  Mr.  Cochrane 
speaks  of  this  as  "  one  of  the  most  beautiful  poems 
that  ever  was  written  in  any  language ;"  now  it 
strikes  us,  that  were  Goethe  yet  living  and  minded 
to  follow  the  example  of  sundry  authors  of  the 
present  day,  by  serving  up  cold  to  the  public  what 
is  termed  "a  cheap  and  popular  edition"  of  his 
works,  he  would  (presuming  glory  rather  than 
gain  to  be  his  object),  if  not  expunge  from  the 
collection,  at  any  rate  materially  alter  and  abridge 
the  poem  in  question.    But  the  key  to  Mr.  Ooch- 
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ran6*s  admiration  is  easily  found.  So  much  has 
he  wrestled  in  agony  with  the  obdurate  spirit  of 
spondee  and  dactyl,  so  deeply  imbued  is  he  with 
the  conviction  that  the  genius  of  our  language 
does  admit  of  the  use  of  hexameter  verse,  that 
having,  as  he  opineth,  succeeded  in  proving  his 
position  by  his  rendering  of  the  present  poem,  he 
not  unnaturally  over-estimates  the  merit  of  his 
model,  as,  gazing  upon  his  own  copy,  he  compla- 
cently deems  himself  to  shine  with  a  reflected 
lustre.  Now  we  did  think  that  the  last  blow  had 
been  long  since  dealt  to  all  attempts  at  foisting 
upon  our  tongue  a  garb  it  is  but  ill-adapted  to 
become. 

"  Veste  nitet  Galld,  Galtica  verba  refcrtl'  re- 
marks the  Satirist  in  derision  of  some  individual 
who,  we  doubt  not,  would  have  proved  a  most 
estimable  character  had  he  allowed  his  qualities 
to  have  developed  themselves  beneath  his  native 
broad-cloth,  and  in  his  mother  accents. 

Now  we  defy  Mr.  Jones,  to  whom,  if  report 
speak  truth,  is  assigned  the  grateful  task  of  modu- 
lating tlie  tones,  clear,  crystal,  and  flexible,  of  our 
Sovereign  lady ;  we  defy  Fanny  Butler  herself  to 
read  a  dozen  lines  of  the  present  poem,  either  in 
the  origipal  or  translated,  without  falling  into  what 
the  French  term  a  ton  cadencS,  reminding  their 
hearers  of  somewhat  that  sounds  like  a  miserable 
mean  between  the  dumpity  dumpity  dump  of  the 
nursery  and  the  tol  lol  de  rol  lol  de  rol  lol  of  the 
free-and-easy.  No,  our  language  is  utterly  inca- 
pable of  wearing  such  trammels.  Poem,  the  most 
sublime  or  pathetic,  would  show  somewhat  like 
Taglioni  in  the  pillory,  were  it  so  "  cabined,  crib- 
bed, confined"  by.  fervent  classics,  such  as  Mr. 
Cochrane.  It  appears  that  his  main  difficulty  con- 
sisted in  the  want  of  spondees,  but  spondees,  or  a 
decent  substitute  therefor,  must  be  found,  no  matter 
at  what  cost,  whether  of  departure  from  the  text 
or  absence  of  all  spirit  from  his  version.  How 
must  he  have  chuckled  when  he  hit  upon  the  fol- 
lowing undeniable  incontestable  dissyllable,  uniting 
all  his  requirements  : — 

Built  Yn  this  veiy  bSst  style  Is  thS  rehtcl^,  and  It  Is  spaD-new. 

Now  who  can,  in  the  name  of  harmony,  read  this 
without  of  necessity  throwing  the  emphasis  in  the 
wrong  place?  Again,  did  ever  line  halt  more 
ungracefully  than  the  one  with  which  the  poem 
concludes  ? — 

**  Might  would  by  might  be  encountered,  and  fair  peace 
early  establiKhed." 

We  fear  that  the  only  merit  to  which  Mr.  Cochrane 
can  lay  claim,  if,  indeed,  it  be  not  the  only  one  of 
which  he  is  ambitious,  is  ingenuity,  that  we  wil- 
linglv  accord  him.  The  man  who  tbreaded  a 
needle  with  a  pea  at  forty  paces  before  Philip  was 
iXpt  without  his  special  excellence.  Suum  cuiqiie 
tribuito. 


Gleanin^t  on  the  Overland  Bouie.  By  the  author 
of  "  l?orty  Bays  in  the  Desert."  London :  Hall, 
Virtue  and  Co. 

Had  Mr.  Bartlett's  aspirings  been  somewhat  more 
ambitious  than  he  announces  in  the  preface  to  his 
interesting  work,  we  are  decidedly  of  opinion 


that  his  readers'  expectaticms  would  not  have  been 
disappointed. 

To  acquire  information  relative  to  persons  or 
places  before  unknown  is  doubtless  both  profitable 
and  pleasant;  but  to  renew  our  intercourse  with 
old  acquaintance,  decked  out  in  holiday  garb  and 
holiday  smiles,  is  likewise  a  source  of  gratification. 
CorinUi  is  far  easier  of  access  than  in  times  remoter 
and  more  classicaL  We  do  not  now-a-days  sit 
agape  with  wonder  as  we  list  to  the  intrepid  tra- 
veller who  tells  us  tales  of  the  Nile,  Black  or 
White,  of  the  ruins  of  Carthage,  or  the  Rock  of 
Gibraltar.  With  these  the  closet  or  the  caravan 
has  made  us  comparatively  familiar ;  but  when  an 
individual  of  able  research  and  active  observation 
conveys  to  us  his  impressions  that  result  therefirom 
in  language  terse,  concise,  and  never  tedious,  we 
listen  with  pleasure  to  his  tale ;  and,  although  it 
may  have  been  told  before,  we  find  nought "  tron- 
blesome  in  the  last  repeating."  Mr.  Bartlett  is 
precisely  one  of  this  stamp ;  he  possesses  a  straight- 
forward, manly  style  of  telling  his  story,  whidb  at 
once  excites  and  insures  attention. 

Bid  our  space  admit  of  it,  we  would  draw  more 
particular  attention  to  the  highly-interesting  account 
afforded  in  the  pages  before  us  of  that  fortress  fo 
associated  with  our  national  pride  and  glory  that 
frowns  from  the  '*  steepy  shore"  where 

**  Tbro*  Calpe'a  straits, 
Eurepe  and  Afric  on  each  other  gaze." 

The  description  of  the  famous  siege  is  most 
graphic.  In  his  notice  of  Malta,  our  traveller 
omits  not  the  opportunity  of  recording  the  gracious 
and  grateful  tribute  bestowed  on  the  town  by  her 
whose  whole  life  was  a  series  of  such  acts— the 
erection  by  the  late  lamented  Queen  Bowager  of 
the  magnificent  collegiate  church  of  St  Paul.  Not 
the  least  interesting  chapter  in  the  work  is  that 
which  treats  of  the  Knights  of  St  John,  those  true 
flowers  of  chivalry ;  by  the  pains  he  has  bestowed 
on  it,  it  is  evident  that  the  subject  is  a  favourite 
one  with  the  writer. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  omit  mention  of  the  well- 
executed  pictorial  illustrations  that  considerably 
enhance  the  merits  of  this  pleasing  work. 


Sappy  Evenings;  or  the  Literary  Inetiiution  at 
Home,  By  Clara  Lucas  Balfoub.  London: 
Houlston  and  Stoneman,  Paternoster-row. 

If  this  be  intended  for  a  child*s  book,  it  is  too 
clever;  if  for  adults,  too  common-place;  and,  in 
either  case,  we  fear  it  will  be  pronounced  a  trifle 
dull  and  tedious.  .  Yet  we  gladly  admit  that  the 
whole  work  is  animated  by  a  most  wholesome 
spirit ;  but  many  of  the  chapters  read  somewhat 
too  much  like  sermons.  The  stories  of  the  "  Poor 
Scrimp,"  the  "  Old  Maid,"  and  «  A  Good  Start  in 
Life,"  are  sufficiently  interesting. 

The  tone  and  tendency  of  the  work  may  be 
judged  of  by  the  following  extracts : — 

"The  great  secret  oT  good  temper  in  the  social  cirde 

lies  in  one    word — ^forb^rance.      Being  willing  not  to 

expect,  bat  to  yield  much.    The  familiarity  of  dO"*^^ 

life  reveals  faults  of  character  that  are  sedulously  concealed 

I  from  the  world.    In  the  home  circle  people  arc  known  u 
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tliey  tre  knomi  nowhere  else  ia  this  world.  All  hav 
sooie  £uling8  that  ask  indulgence  from  others,  therefore 
aU  an  intmsted  in  practising  forbearance.  *  Bear  ye  one 
anolher^s  hardens,'  applies  to  pecaliarities  and  diversities 
of  temper  and  disposition.  Surely  that  was  one  reason 
that  God  io  his  goodness  divided  society  into  families,  so 
tfast  a  matual  tenderness  should  constitute  a  mutual  help 
and  a  mutual  defence.  Shall  we  love  our  relatives  only 
for  the  excellences  which  would  constrain  affection  evtn 
from  strangers  ?  If  so,  '  what  do  we  more  than  others  ?' 
Rot  even  for  their  weaknesses,  their  needs,  we  must  love 
them,  and  try  to  bless  them.  I  have  often  thought  that 
good-tempered  people  are  not  guiltless  in  reference  to 
their  mofe  erring  friends.  To  vaunt  wealth  and  talents 
every  one  admits  to  be  culpable,  but  vaunting  good> 
temper  b  not  less  so.  I  have  often  seen  good-humour  in 
thia  way  made  a  source  of  irritation  to  others.  .  .  . 

''One  of  the  greatest  defects  in  devotional  poetry  is 
aeetaiiiiniam.  Devotional  poetiy  ought  to  be  the  spiritual 
aspiratuma  of  the  believer's  faith,  love,  and  joy,  in  the 
DM B  GRBAT  Nahe  that  is  '  high  over  all,  blessed  for  ever.' 
And  all  minor  differences,  all  sectarian  names,  should 
mefige  in  the  glorious  universal  truths  of  Christianity. 
Rttotilnl  as  Mrs.  Barbauld's  hymns  and  saored  poems 
nndoabtedly  are,  they  are  not  in  all  cases  quite  free  from 
sectarian  prejudices.  Yet  the  wonder  is,  not  that  this 
human  blemish  should  sometimes  appear  in  her  pro- 
ductionsy  bnt  that  it  should  be  seen  so  seldom — that 
Christians  of  very  different  principles  and  opinions  can  so 
often  unite  to  sing  her  stanaas.** 


JSUtcrieal  SJseiekes  and  Pergonal  JBeeollecitons  of 
Jfaneiester,  By  Abchibald  Pbbntice.  LoDdon : 
G.  Grilpin ;  Manchester :  J.  T.  Parkes. 

Enqlakd  Btill  retains  somewhat  of  her  ancient 
heptarchy.  Unlike  her  neighbours,  she  scorns  to 
take  her  key-note  of  opinion  from  residerus  or 
capital.  A  telegraphic  missiye  from  Paris  suffices 
to  change  the  shout  of  Vive  le  Roi  to  Vive  la  Ri- 
jnMujwe  throughout  every  province.  Not  so  with 
OS.  Nottingham  ignores  the  war-cry  that  is 
chalked  on  the  walls  of  the  metropolis.  Leeds, 
Liverpool^  and  Manchester,  have  each  their  re- 
spective sanhedrim.  The  social  benefits  that  result 
from  this  territorial  distribution  of  popular  opinion 
or  inquiry  into  abuse  are  most  salutary  and  obvious. 
The  division  of  labour  is  beneficial  alike  to  legis- 
lator and  manufacturer  of  pins.  Coventry  and 
Northampton  elaborate  their  specialities  in  one 
portion  of  the  great  national  workshop,  whibt 
other,  and,  it  may  be,  keener,  questions  are  dis- 
eased and  resolved  in  spots  peculiarly  adapted  to 
their  elimination. 

The  justice  of  these  observations  is  strikingly 
confirmed  by  the  most  interesting  work  before  us. 
Manchester,  beyond  any  town  in  the  empire,  has 
led  the  van  in  the  great  struggle  between  prejudice 
and  principle.  Tlie  term  «cW/,  though  tauntingly 
and  derisively  applied,  fumbhes,  at  least,  an 
admission  of  the  important  part  she  has  played  in 
our  national  history.  Her  disciples  stiU  traverse 
the  land,  in  its  length  and  bread^  to  preach  a 
crusade  against  those  who  seek,  as  they  opine,  to 
impede  me  glorious  cause  of  human  progress. 
As  in  the  diapters  of  the  present  work  we  trace 
the  course  of  onward  *  movement,  and  mark  how 
the  brawliog  torrent  of  agitation  gradually  sub- 
sides into  me  stream— de^,  dear,  and  still— of 
popalar  opinion,  fifty  years  hence,  and  it  will 
scarce  be  credited  that^  barely  fifty  years  from  the 


present  period,  the  pages  of  England's  history  were 
dark  and  bloodstained  as  we  find  them  here  re- 
corded. Government  prosecutions  relying  upon 
the  evidence  of  perjured  spy  and  suborned  in- 
former; clergy  of  Uie  Established  Church  hal- 
loing on  the  dregs  of  the  populace  to  deeds  of 
outrage;  the  military  in  constant  collision  with 
the  people;  demagogues  arming  their  satellites, 
and  sending  them  forth  to  the  destruction  of  life 
and  property ;  and  the  whole  crowned  by  the  fear- 
ful carnage  at  St  Peter's  Field,  caused,  it  will  be 
remembered,  by  a  meeting  held  by  the  notorious 
mob-orator  Hunt,  than  whom  was  never  dema- 
gogue more  dangerous  or  more  imbecile. 

Four  hundred  and  twenty  persons    received 
wounds  on  that  fatal  16th  August,  1819. 

**  The  magistrates  had  resolved,  at  the  last  moment,  that 
Hunt,  and  ^e  friends  who  accompanied  him  to  the  hnstingp, 
should  he  apprehended  in  the  Cace  of  the  meeting.  It  was 
a  great  assemblage,  and,  no  doubt,  they  thought  the  capture 
of  the  ringleaders  in  the  presence  of  sixty  thousand  persona 
would  produce  a  salutary  eflect.  There  was  abundance  of 
force  at  hand  to  render  resistance  hopeless.  Tlie  number 
of  special  constables  had  been  greatly  increased,  two 
hundred  additional  having  been  sworn  in  for  the  occasion ; 
a  portion  were  stationed  round  the  hustings,  and  another 
formed  a  line  of  communication  thence  to  the  house  in 
which  the  magistrates  were  assembled,  a  distance  of  about 
a  hundred  ya^s.  Near  to  the  field,  ready  the  moment  their 
senricea  were  required,  were  six  troops  of  the  15th  Hussars, 
a  troop  of  horse  artillery,  with  two  guns,  the  greater  part 
of  the  31st  regiment  of  infantry,  some  companies  of  the 
88Ui  regiment,  the  Cheshire  yeomanry,  of  between  three 
and  four  hundred  men,  and  the  Mancnester  yeomanry,  of 
about  forty,  the  latter  hot*headed  young  men  who  had 
volunteered  into  that  service  from  their  intense  hatred  of 
radicalism.  With  such  a  force  at  command,  the  warrant 
might  have  been  executed  without  the  slightest  tumult. 
Had  Nadin,  the  deputy  constable,  a  man  of  more  bluster 
than  courage,  been  afraid  to  proceed  along  the  line  of 
constables,  a  few  men  from  the  regular  army  might  have 
formed  an  additional  line  for  his  protection.  No  such 
intention  was  indicated;  Hunt  had  addressed  the  dense 
multitude,  now  hushed  into  deep  silence,  intently  listening 
to  the  opening  of  his  speech,  when,  suddenly,  at  a  quick 
trot  past  the  comer  of  a  wall  which  bounded  Brown's 
cottage,  appeared  the  Manchester  yeomanry,  and  drew  up 
in  front  of  the  house  in  which  the  magistrates  were  met. 
The  crowd  received  them,  as  Bamford  says,  with  a  shout 
of  good- will — as  the  aggressors  said,  with  a  shout  of  deft* 
ance  ;  when,  as  suddenly  as  they  had  appeared  at  the  out- 
skirts of  the  meeting,  they  drew  their  swords,  waved  them 
round  their  heids,  and  di^ed  into  the  crowd !  Nadin  had 
said  he  was  afraid  to  serve  the  warrant,  and  this  was  the 
way  it  was  to  be  served.  As  the  yeomanry  neared  the 
hustings  the  inert  resistance  of  those  who  could  not  move 
out  of  the  way  increased,  and  the  troops  were  separated, 
etch  man  striving  to  open  out  his  own  way«  some  with 
pale  faces  and  firmly-closed  eyes,  striking  with  their  sabres 
as  if  they  were  insane.' ' 

But  be  it  remembered — 

'*  There  were  then  no  neutral  news-rooms — no  Royal  or 
Mechanics'  Institntions — no  Lyceums,  no  Athens ums. 
Even  in  the  assemblies  for  music  and  dancing  the  'Jaco- 
bin' and  hii  wife  and  daughters  were  liable  to  insult  and 
vulgar  abuse.  The  reformers  were  excluded  from  all 
society  but  that  around  their  own  firesides,  and  even  there 
they  had  carefully  to  guard  against  the  introduction  of  the 
insmious  spy;  and  in  bnsiness-tnnsactions,  none  who 
could  help  It  would  deal  with  them.  Throughout  Lanca- 
shire the  same  coarse  manners  and  intolerant  spirit  pre- 
vailed, though  in  different  degrees.  At  Liverpool,  com- 
paratively refined  Liverpool,  about  a  dosen  gentlemen, 
ainoni(8t  whom  were  William  Roscoe,  Dr.  Currie,  and  the 
Rev.  MTiUUm  Shepherd,  had  been  in  the  habit  of  meeting 
jonce  a  fortnight  for  literary  discusnba.    *  Even  thUpeace- 
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ful  and  unoffending'  covpany,*  says  Roscoe's  biographer, 
'  was  not  exempt  from  the  Tiolence  of  party  feeling.  Upon 
the  appearance  of  Mr.  Pitfs  proclamation  against  seditions 
meetings,  and  the  consequent  odium  in  which  all  who  pro- 
fessed liberal  principles  were  involved,  the  Literary  Society 
'  found  their  meetings  viewed  with  such  jealousy  and 
'  suspicion  that  it  was  thought  proper,  for  the  time,  to  dis- 
continue them,  nor  were  they  afterwards  resumed.'  Mr. 
Roscoe,  writing  to  Lord  Lansdowne  on  the  subject,  says : — 
*  Under  the  present  system  every  man  is  called  to  be  a  spy 
upon  his  brother.'  The  biographer  of  Lorenzo  di  Medici, 
and  of  Leo  the  Tenth,  the  biographer  of  Robert  Bums, 
the  biographer  of  Poggio  Bracciolini  could  not  meet  in 
comparatively  liberal  Liverpool,  to  enjoy  a  few  hours  of 
literary  discussion  before  supper ;  and  yet  several  highly 
respectable  merchants,  to  escape  from  the  insults  and 
persecutions  they  bad  to  endure  in  Manchester,  sought 
relief  by  removal  to  Liverpool." 

Yet  despite  all,  the  mighty  spirit  of  progress 
and  regeneration  was  at  work ;  and  we  own  its 
healing  influence  amongst  us  now,  as  we  turn 
almost  heartsick  from  the  dreary  journal  of  national 
misery  and  distress,  arising  from  causes  that,  thanks 
to  more  enlightened  days,  can  never  exist  again. 

The  politician  will  find  much  reason  to  he  grate- 
ful to  Mr.  Prentice  for  the  faithful  chronicle  he 
has  provided.  His  style,  concise  and  graphic,  his 
facts  and  figures,  corroborated  by  ample  contem- 
porary evidence,  render  his  work  one  of  the  most 
useful  in  its  line  of  any  that  have  of  late  fallen 
under  our  notice. 


Beatrice ;  or.  The  Influence  qf  Words,  By  S.  S. 
Joi7£8,  author  of  "  Integrity."  London :  W.  F. 
£amsay,  and  Ward  and  Co.    1850. 

This  work  comes  before  the  public  under  felse 
colours.  Its  binding,  flauntiug  in  crimson  ara- 
besques, would  augur  to  the  practised  novel-reader 
annual  or  romance,  song  of  war  or  lay  of  love; 
whereas  it  should  have  been  clad  in  the  dingy  hue 
that  best  befits  the  pious  tract,  for  tract  it  is,  from 
the  opening  chapter  unto  the  text  from  Scripture 
with  which  it  concludes. 

Now,  to  works  such  as  these  we  entertain  the 
profoundest  objection.  It  is  even  too  much  the 
custom,  now-a-days,  to  besmear  with  sugar  the  vase 
of  art  and  science,  to  cheat  the  desultory  reader 
into  information,  and  trust  to  the  sweets  of  fiction 
for  conveying  untasted  a  few  meagre  facts — '*  In- 
gannato  ei  beve" — experience,  if  not  conscience, 
bids  us  withhold  the  remainder  of  the  quotation. 
We  may  be  right,  possibly  we  may  be  wrong,  in 
our  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of  thus  popularis- 
ing learning ;  but  when  we  raise  our  voices  against 
a  system  of  rendering  a  so-called  novel  the  medium 
for  a  display  of  polemical  controversy,  we  fear  no 
contradiction.  In  such  cases,  the  author^s  good 
intentions  can  scarcely  be  pleaded  in  bar  to  his 
gross  violation  of  good  taste. 

It  were  idle  to  cQscufld  the  plot  of  the  work  before 
ns:  as  well  attempt  to  criticise  the  scenic  con- 
struction of  the  "  Washerwoman  of  Finddey."  We 
have  ladies  old  and  ladies  young  (the  latter,  of 
course, ''  with  noble  graces,"  and  ^  pensive  beauty 
resting  in  their  fine  blue  eyes") ;  they  have  their 
trials— of  the  most  common-place  order — ^but  this 
by  the  way ;  our  very  sympathy  fails  us  as  we  read 
their  dialogues,  not  interlardcid  only,  but  entirely 


consisting  of  Scripture  quotations,  till  their  sorro^i's 
and  their  joys  show  like  mere  antiphones.  Then 
we  have  a  group  of  naval  ofiBcers,  descended,  we 
presume,  in  direct  line  from  the  old  Ironsides,  widi 
a  strong  dash  of  the  Covenanter,  so  very  conver- 
sant are  they  with  chapter  and  verse,  so  prompt 
at  their  ehicidations  of  the  gravest  mysteries  of 
Holy  Writ  And  upon  these  amphibious  gos- 
pellers devolves  the  strangest  of  migsions— certainly 
the  most  singular  that  a  British  seaman  ever  under- 
took ;  viz.,  the  conversion  of  a  Jewish  dealer  in 
miscellaneous  wares,  and  perhaps  a  trifle  or  two 
besides.  Apropos  of  cheapening  a  watch-seal, 
said  Jew  is  led  to  make  an  exposition  of  his  faith, 
which  might  be  excessively  edifying  and  im^^'es- 
sive,  but  that  the  language  in  which  it  is  conched 
is  a  mixture  of  the  jargon  of  Robinson  Crusoe's 
Friday  and  that  of  a  negro  from  the  Coast  of 
Guinea.  We  are  almost  ashamed  to  subjoin  a 
specimen ;  we  do  so  lest  we  should  be  charged  with 
over-colouring  our  facts. 

**  Daniel  de  great  Prophet  ?"  said  the  Jew  agaio,  evading 
the  questkm  which  he  could  not  answer.  *'  De  prophecies 
Ter  mysterious — hard  to  undenttand.  Isaiah  great  piophet 
too,  all  of  dem  sons  of  Abraham  ;  dey  did  not  forsake  de 
God  of  Israel.  Ah,  no  1  £ren  in  de  captivity  Daniel  still 
true  to  God — true  in  de  land  of  Babylon  as  if  he  ror- 
shipped  in  de  Temple,  de  holy  and  beautiful  house.  .  .  . 
Ah!"  continued  be,  in  a  tone  of  touching  sadness,  ''de 
Jew  often  in  captivity ;  de  holy  city — Jerusalem — de  bnd 
of  my  faders,  laid  raste  and  desolate  !*'... 

''I  viil  read  de  book,  captain,"  said  the  Jew,  still 
weeping.  "  I  do  pray ;  O  God  of  Abraham !  of  brad ! 
teach  me !" 

'^Amenl"  responded  the  Englishmen,  fervently.  **0 
God  of  Ismel !  help  him  to  understand." 

''Yott  vUl  please  to  remember  de  parcel,  captain;  de 
paper,  you  know,  de  seal,  keep  close  and  safe  from  de 
sailors.^' 

"HI  take  care  of  that,"  said  Captain  Herbert;  "and 
you  will  not  forget  now  to  seek  the  help  of  God  while  you 
read  ?" 

"  I  vill  pray,  shentlemen,"  said  the  Jew,  sadly.  "  My 
heart  sad  to-day,  ver  heavy ;  and  now,  if  de  shentlemen 
leave  Livorno,  I  shall  be  quite  alone,  no  good  friend  to 
speak  to  me  about — about — ."  He  would  have  said  the 
Messiah,  but  the  word  would  not  pass  his  lips. 

Of  course,  this  Hebrew  episode  is  brought  to  the 
most  happy  result  under  the  auspices  of  thegallaut 
officers,  and  comfoits  more  mundane  and  substan- 
tial reward  the  piety  of  the  respective  dramatU 
persona  of  a  work  which,  in  its  present  form,  it 
were  as  well  had  it  never  been  written. 


Chronological  Nexo  Testament,    London : 
Blackader.     1851. 

Thb  editor  of  this  "  Chronological  Testament"  has  ^ 
spared  no  pains  to  render  it  most  eminently  useful 
—if  we  may,  without  profanity,  employ  such  a  term 
to  such  a  work. 

Antecedent  to  the  days  of  Bishop  Horsley,  if  our 
memOTV  serve  us  right,  the  want  of  somewhat 
more  than  a  bare  reference  to  diapter  and  verse 
was  deplored  by  the  diligent  reader  of  Holy  Writ 
This  desidertatimi  has  been  here  supplied,  and 
moel  amply;  parallel  passages^  in  explanation  or 
elucidation  ofthe text,  are  given  in  marginal  panij 
gratia.     The  advantages    iresoltiog  ^^o^  ®^ 
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smogeinent  are  obyious,  and,  we  doubt  not,  will 
be  didy  appreciated  by  divine  and  layman*  We 
juoBi  not  omit  mention  of  the  chronological  index 
idative  to  onr  Lord's  career  as  narrated  by  the 
Evangpdists.  It  will  be  found  as  serviceable  as  it 
k  concise.  The  introduction  to  the  various  Books 
containa  much  valuable,  and  some  novel,  infor* 
mationy  conveyed  in  brief  space.  We  trust  that 
the  merits  of  the  '^Chronological  Testament*'  will 
be  recognised  by  its  general  adoption. 


Tie  Soman  Wall,    By  the  Eev.  J.  C.  Bbitce. 
London :  Bussell  Smith. 

Tms  is  a  work  which  gentlemen  of  the  Monk- 
bams  school  will  welcome  as  emanating  from  the 
pen  of  a  painstaking  man,  who  has  conveyed  the 
results  of  his  labour  and  research  in  a  very  pleasing 
form. 

The  reverend  author  stands  prominent  among 
the  enthusiastic  host  of  excavators  who,  following 
in  ike  wake  of  their  great  commander,  the  Very 
Bev.  the  Dean  of  Westminster,  delight  to  exhume 
the  remains  of  those — shall  we  call  them  jackals  or 
wolves  ? — ^who  infested  our  island  in  "  the  brave 
days  of  old."  The  relics  described  by  Mr.  Bruce 
are  of  more  recent  date  than  those  discovered  by 
Dr.  Buckland  in  the  cave  of  Kirkdale. 

His  account  of  the  Mithratic  Sculptures  is  highly 
eorious ;  and  the  sketch  given  of  those  Emperors 
who  honoured  our  isle  with  their  imperial  presence 
will  be  read  with  great  interest.  The  subject 
is  evidently  a  favourite  one  with  the  reverend 
author.  He  has  prosecuted  his  investigations  e(m 
amore,  and  prob{d)ly  with  greater  accuracy  than 
any  of  his  predecessors.  We  would  likewise 
direct  attention  to  our  antiquarian's  description 
of  his  researches  in  tracing  the  Wall,  with  ike 
military  stations  on  the  line. 

The  pictorial  illustrations  to  the  work  are  care- 
fully executed,  and  will  be  duly  appreciated  by 
the  antiquarian,  who  will  find  many  objects  deli- 
neated that  are  to  be  found  in  private  collections 
hitherto  unpublished. 


JBjoT^  VaeiviB ;  a  Thought  Booh,  CoUected,  ar- 
ranged, and  edited  by  Jambs  Elmbs.  London : 
Longmans.    1851. 

Wb  have  never  yet  met  with  poet  bold  enough  to 
record  his  honest  conviction  touching  the  merits 
of  the  "  Dictionary  of  Rhymes,"  and  we  own  to 
feeling  rather  scrupulous  at  giving  expression  to 
the  high  opinion  we  entertain  of  diis  useful  little 
volume,  lest,  haply,  it  may  be  observed  by  some 
good-natured  fnend,  that  we  can  do  no  less  than 
speak  in  laudatory  terms  of  a  work  whose  oracular 
ptges  afford  the  critic  an  inexhaustible  armoury  of 

?»igrani,  apt  quotation,  and  trite  apophth^pn. 
et  Budi  considerations  shall  not  deter  us  from 
rendering  due  meed  of  justice  to  this  production  of 
a  scholar,  and  a  deep-thinking  one.  Mr.  Elmes 
is  weU  known  to  the  world  o^  not  lights  readers 
by  his  numerous  contrlbutioDS  to  literature,  all  of 
which  eminently  testify  to  hb  readings  and  reeeordi, 


witness,  inter  aUa,  his  various  works  with  refetenee 
to  architecture,  and  his  "  Dictionary  of  Hie  Pine 
Arts."  He  here  presents  us,  strung  upon  a  chaplet, 
gems  of  the  wisdom  and  genius  of  each  gifted 
spirit  of  every  time  and  every  clime.  Precisely 
such  a  work  as  this  would  have  been  selected  by 
Addison  during  his  silent  strolls  throughout  the 
domains  of  his  more  practical  friend  the  'Squire. 

The  arrangement  of  the  various  subjects  of 
these  collectanea  is  such  as  to  enable  the  reader 
at  once  to  hit  upon  those  passages  that  will  best 
enable  him  to  ^e  out  and  elaborate  his  own  pecn- 
liar  train  of  thought 

The  Castles,  Palaces,  and  Prisons  of  Mary  of  Scot' 
land.  New  Edition.  By  Chables  Mackie, 
Esq.    London :  C.  Cox. 

Mr.  Charles  Mackie,  the  author  of  this  pretty 
volume,  is  a  most  enthusiastic  Scotchman.  He  was 
for  some  years  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Highland 
School  Society,  and  is  much  esteemed  by  the 
members  of  the  various  Scottish  institutions  for  his 
exertions  in  contributing  to  the  interest  and  ad- 
vancement of  the  institutions  of  his  own  coimtry. 
He  informs  us  in  the  preface  that  this  work  has 
been  the  study  of  many  years.  He  has  vbited 
and  explored  all  the  remnants  of  the  "  olden  time;*' 
and  he  has  certainly  given  to  the  world  an  epitome 
of  Scottish  history,  ancient  and  modem,  which,  we 
believe,  for  truthMness  and  interest,  is  not  to  be 
found  in  any  other  volume. 

In  the  present  edition  he  has  rendered  the  work 
perfect  and  complete,  by  bringing  down  the  his- 
torical dcBcription  of  Holyrood-house  to  the  period 
of  her  Majesty's  late  visit  to,  and  occupation  of,  the 
halls  of  her  ancestors ;  an  account  of  the  apartments 
fitted  for  that  auspicious  period ;  and  many  inter- 
esting incidents  connected  with  the  royal  visits  to 
Scotland,  and  those  castles  rendered  doubly  cele- 
brated by  the  presence  of  our  Queen.  The  illus- 
trations are  forty-seven  in  number,  all  of  great 
interest,  which,  with  the  beautiful  letterpress  and 
splendid  binding,  forms  one  of  the  most  elegant 
drawing-room  books  we  have  seen.  As  a  work  of 
reference  this  history  eannot  fail  to  be  valuable  to 
the  man  of  letters,  and  a  useful  companion  to  the 
tourist  and  traveller.  We  cordially  wish  the 
author  that  success  which  so  laborious  and  expen- 
sive a  {HToducUon  justly  merits. 

77ie    Magician    Priest  qf  Avignon,      By  J.    H. 
UsBOBN E.    London :  Partridge  and  Oakey. 

Tms  little  work  has  considerable  merits,  and,  we 
are  bound  to  add,  considerable  defects,  whether  we 
consider  it  as  a  work  of  fiction,  an  historical  sketch, 
or  a  polemical  apologue.  The  tale  professes  to 
give  an  account  of  the  last  struggle  made  in  France 
by  the  medisoval  reformers  at  Avignon,  which 
closed  the  long  and  terrible  crusades  carried  on 
against  the  Albigenses  at  the  instance  of  the  Papal 
Court  This  subject,  of  course,  gives  us  the  clue 
by  which  to  asoertidu  why  sucn  a  book  should 
vppwt  at  present     We  must,  however,  do  the 
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author  the  justice  to  sav  that  he  is  far  superior, '  and  warrior  of  incomparable  sagacity  and  valour, 
both  in  taste  and  attainments,  to  most  of  his  |  But  he  wastes  his  time  sadly,  in  our  opinion,  in 
brethren  of  the  pen  who  have  ventured  on  this  >  taking  up  many  pages  to  display  quasi-mugical 
debateable  ground.  He  attacks  Dominicans,  In-  illusions  to  Eling  Louis,  who  heads  the  Crusaders, 
quisition,  and  meddling  Legates  with  a  zeal  we  and  his  royal  spouse  Queen  Blanche,  wh^  has  little 
cannot  and  do  not  object  to ;  but  his  knowledge  of  to  do  with  them.  Jews,  mercenary  soldiers,  gal* 
history  and  the  human  heart  happily  prevents  him  i  lant  knights,  friars,  and  conflicting  parties  in  be- 
from  &lling  into  the  error  common  to  zealots,  of  sieged  Avignon  diversify  Mr.  Usbomc*s  pages, 
indiscriminately  attacking  the  lives  and  characters  '  but  do  little  towards  helping  on  the  story. 
of  all  those  who  are  on  the  adverse  side.  Notwithstanding,  it  is  still  a  pleasing  book ;  the 

His  hero,  the  *^  Magician  Priest,"  is,  however,  author  knows  the  time  and  the  country  of  his  sub- 
a  grievously  inartistic,  because  impossible,  charac-  ject  very  thoroughly,  and  occasionally  startles  us 
ter.  He  is  a  student,  of  Protestant  principles, .  by  strikingly  brilliant  displays  of  graphic  power, 
boundless  learning  if  not  omniscienpe,  and  a  knight 
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MiXENa  thy  murmur  with  the  ocean  moan, 
Latona,  Python-stung,  why  flutterest  thou 

About  the  crested  waves 

That  play  upon  the  beach, 
Complaining  to  the  solitary  sea 

In  vain  ?    Who,  touching  thy  lorn  heart,  can  lay 
Thy  many  sorrows,  like  the  dirge-toned  wind 

Dying  in  inner  caves 

Of  rocks,  with  low-breathed  moan, 
Sadly  sweet,  and  sweetly  sad  as  tears 

That  glitter  on  Lo  ve*s  choek  ?    Haply  thou  seest, 
Looking  with  longing  eyes  beyond  tl^e  strand — 
Beyond  the  deep  blue  wav^s, 
.  In  firmament  of  gold— 
Thy  sire,  dim-gazing  through  night-gathered  tears, 

Who  cannot  hear  thy  plaint ;  or  haply  seest 
Great  Neptune  rising  from  the  vast  of  flood. 

Touching,  with  trident,  fair 

Delos,  while  the  Nereides 
Shatter  huge  billows  on  the  shaly  shore. 


uunca^  rauma.  rancaoia-iixui  tiLMBvax-squABi^  ruar-frauT. 
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DECLINE    OP    PAUPERISM. 


Tn  first  reform  in  tlie  administration  of  the  Poor- 
laws  which  appears  to  have  been  successful  in 
amsting  to  any  considerable  extent  the  progress 
of  panperism  in  England  and  Wales,  took  place  in 
1834w  The  Poor-law  Amendment  Act  was  passed 
in  that  year. 

The  changes  introduced  by  this  statute,  the 
object  of  80  much  ignorant  or  interested  nusrepre- 
«eDtation,  principally  concerned  the  mode  of  sup- 
plying or  distributing  relief  to  the  poor.  That 
office  was  taken  from  the  overseers  of  parishes 
^)pointed  by  justices,  and  confided  to  the  guardians 
of  unions  of  parishes,  elected  by  the  ratepayers, 
with  whom  were  associated  the  resident  magis- 
trates. The  Poor-law  CTommissioners  created  by 
the  statute  were  also  empowered  to  make  regula- 
tions, having  the  force  of  law,  according  to  which 
relief  was  to  be  administered  by  the  guardians. 
These  organic  changes,  which  threw  into  the  hands 
of  the  ratepayers  the  management  of  the  poor  by 
their  representatives,  have  had  a  most  beneficial 
effect  in  checking  the  pauperism  of  the  country. 

There  is  a  difi&culty  in  ascertaining  the  precise 
degree  of  influence  of  these  changes,  since  other 
circomstances  very  materially  afifecting  the  con- 
ation of  the  poorer  classes,  such  as  the  fluctuations 
in  the  demand  for  labour,  the  cheapness  or  dear- 
nesB  of  food,  dbc,  have  been  at  the  same  time,  as 
they  must  always  be,  in  active  operation.    But  we 
may  nevertheless  arrive  at  an  approximation  to 
the  practical  results  of  the  working  of  the  Poor- 
law  Amendment  Act  from  1834  to  1849,  by  com- 
paring the  average  pauperism  of  a  series  of  years 
of  wMch  we  have  authentic  accounts,  prior  to  its 
psning,  with  that  of  the  period  which  has  since 
ekpeed,  making  due  allowance  for  the  somewhat 
Wgher  price  of  provisions  during  the  first  period. 
The  average  price  of  wheat,  according  to  accounts 
furnished  by  the  Comptroller  of  Com  Returns,  from 
181S  to  1834  was  3^  6s.  6d.  per  quarter,  and  from 
1834  to  1849  2L  15s.  lid.  per  quarter,  being  a 
Terence  of  lOs.  7d.  per  quarter.    From  1811  to 
1822  the  average  price  of  wheat  was  3^.  6s.  4d.  per 
qwrter,  from  1823  to  1834  3?.  Is.  4d.  per  quarter, 
wd  from  1838  to  1849  21. 17s.  lid.  per  quarter. 
^|*™g  the  entire  period  of  thirty-seven  years, 
thoefore,  over  which  our  comjparison   extends, 
"*w  has  been,  on  an  average  of  years,  a  r^pular 
▼cttfc  Tnnr^vo,  covin. 


decline  in  the  price  of  wheat,  but  not  to  an  extent 
sufficient  in  our  opinion,  taldng  into  account  the 
fluctuations  to  which  the  whole  period  has  been 
subject,  to  a£fect  materially  the  labour  market,  or 
by  it  the  pauperism  of  the  country. 

It  appears,  then,  from  various  parliamentary 
returns,  and  other  sources  to  which  the  public 
have  access,  abstracts  of  which  are  given  in  the 
last  Annual  Report  of  the  Poor-law  Board,  that 
the  average  annual  expenditure  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor  from  1813  to  1834,  both  inclusive,  was 
6,505,037/.;  whilst  from  1835  to  1849,  both  inchi- 
sive,  it  was  only  4,967,948/.  There  was,  there- 
fore, a  difference  in  favour  of  the  latter  period  of  a 
million  and  a  half  per  annum.  The  largest  amount 
of  relief  given  in  any  one  year  between  1813  and 
1834,  was  7,870,801/.  in  1817-1818;  and  the 
smaUest,  5,418,846/.  in  1814-1815.  The  largest 
amount  given  in  any  one  year  from  1834  to  1849, 
was  6,180,764/.  in  1847-1848 ;  and  the  smallest, 
4,044,741/.  in  1836-1837.  It  is  remarkable  that 
even  in  these  instances  of  extremes  of  indigence 
of  the  two  periods  the  difference  between  the 
amount  of  relief  given  to  the  poor  does  not  vary 
very  essentially  from  the  average  annual  difference 
of  the  relief  of  the  entire  periods. 

The  pauperism  of  the  two  periods  is,  however, 
not  to  be  mferred  from  the  mere  expenditure  for 
relief.  The  expenditure  since  1834  includes  the 
cost  attending  Uie  administration  of  relief,  such  as 
the  salaries  of  the  officers  annexed  to  unions,  and 
other  necessary  outlays  for  that  purpose ;  but  it  is 
not  clear  whether  or  not  the  cost  of  administering 
relief  is  comprised  in  the  expenditure  for  the  earlier 
period.  The  public  returns  are  ambiguous  on  this 
point ;  but  the  doubt  may  be  given  in  favour  of  that 
period,  and  it  may  be  assumed,  for  the  present 
purpose,  that  the  expenditure  from  1813  to  1834 
comprises  the  cost  in  question.  Now  that  cost  since 
1834  has  probably  exceeded  a  fifth,  if  not  a  larger 
portion,  of  the  sums  returned  as  expended  in  relief 
to  the  poor.  Prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Poor- 
law  Amendment  Act,  when  there  was  but  little 
organisation  in  the  country,  except  in  the  larger 
towns  or  more  populous  parishes,  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  poor,  the  cost  attending  the  adminis- 
tration of  relief  was  certainly  not  a  quarter  of  what 
it  is  at  present  In  all  probability  it  was  consider- 
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ably  less  than  a  quarter.  The  correct  amount  of 
the  actual  pauperism  of  the  two  periods  will  be 
ascertained  by  deducting  from  the  expenditure  for 
each  already  given  the  cost  of  administering  relief. 
The  result  of  that  process  shows  that  the  relief, 
in  its  strict  but  true  sense,  actually  given  to 
paupers  since  1834  was  scarcely  4,000,0b0/.  per 
annum,  whilst  that  given  during  the  twenty-two 
years  preceding  1834  was  about  6,260,000lt  per 
annmn,  the  difference  being  two  millions  and  a 
quarter,  or  more  than  one-third. 

This  difference,  which  appears  to  be  now  firmly 
established,  does  not,  however,  show  the  compara- 
tive pauperism  of  the  two  periods ;  and  to  arrive 
at  it,  another  important  element  must  be  taken  into 
account  In  1811,  the  population  of  England  and 
Wales  was,  according  to  the  Census  Keturn,  only 
10,150,611  persons,  not  two- thirds  of  what  it  was 
in  1841.  In  1821,  it  was  11,978,875;  in  1831, 
13,897,187;  in  1841,  15,906,741;  and  at  pre- 
sent  it  probably  reaches,  if  it  does  not  exceed, 
17,500,000.  Now,  if  we  take  the  mean  popula- 
tion of  the  period  from  181 3  to  1834  at  12,500,000, 
and  from  1835  to  1849  at  16,000,000  ;  and  if,  re- 
jecting our  previous  conclusion,  vre  oould  assume 
that  pauperism  had  kept  equal  paoe  with  the 
increase  in  population,  from  the  first  to  the  second 
period,  the  annual  average  expenditare  in  relief 
to  the  poor  would  have  somewhat  exceeded  eight 
millions  from  1834  to  1849,  or  double  of  what  has 
actually  been  the  case.  Pauperism,  therefore,  for 
the  last  fifteen  years  has  been,  on  the  average,  only 
one-half  of  -what  it  would  haye  been,  had  it  not 
received  a  formidable  check  at  the  commencement 
of  that  period  in  the  operation  of  the  Poor-law 
Amendment  Act 

The  social  gain  from  a  diminution  Off  pauperism 
is  not  to  be  estimated  by  the  pecuniary  advantages 
immediately  obtained  by  the  ratepayers.  We  are 
far  from  treating  lightly  any  reduction  of  the  ex- 
penditure required  by  the  general  or  local  interests 
of  the  country ;  but  in  the  case  of  diminished  Poor's- 
rates  we  perceive  benefits  of  greater  moment  and 
higher  character  than  the  mere  saving  of  expendi- 
ture. From  1834,  a  large  portion,  approaching  if 
not  amounting  to  one-half  of  the  persons  who 
would  have  belonged  to  the  most  degraded  portion 
of  the  population,  had  the  old  system  of  Poor-law 
administration  been  persevered  in,  have  become  in- 
corporated in  the  industrious  and  independent 
classes,  and  have  been  rescued  from  the  misery  and 
crime  inseparably  connected  with  want 

We  candidly  admit  that  this  great  change  may 
not  be  entirely  referable  to  tfie  reform  of  1834. 
Happily,  we  perceive  the  traces  of  other  and  more 
pregnant  causes  of  improvement  Thos^  who 
come  in  contact  with  the  poorer  classes  acknow- 
ledge with  satisfaction  their  better  moral  condi- 
tion, broughtabout  by  the  joint  efforts  of  themselves 
and  the  classes  above  them  for  ameliorating  their 
condition.  The  spread  of  education,  lamentably 
slow,  indeed,  but  nevertheless  always  proceeding 
with  an  accelerated  pace,  has  contributed  somewhat 
to  the  general  elevation  of  the  poorer  classes,  and 
to  the  consequent  diminution  xrf  poverty.  Much 
also  is  due  to  the  vast  increase  of  capital,  and  the 


multiplied  means  of  its  employment,  attributable  to 
the  increasing  energy  and  cultivation  of  the  people. 
Other  minor  causes  may  possibly  have  been  work- 
ing to  the  same  end.  Without  derogating,  however, 
from  the  influence  of  these  collateral  caiisea  in 
diminishing  pauperism  during  the  last  fifteen  years, 
it  may  still  be  asserted  that,  substantially,  the  great 
decrease  which  has  occurred  has  been  effected 
through  the  instmmentallty  of  the  refonned  Poor- 
law. 

The  essential  change  to  which  we  are  disposed 
to  attribute  this  gratifying  result  was  the  transfer, 
from  the  overseers  of  the  poor  to  the  boards  of 
guardians,  of  the  distribution  of  relief.  It  sub- 
jected the  expenditure  of  the  relief-fund  to  the 
control  of  a  new  and  powerful  interest  Under 
the  old  system  the  office  of  overseer  was  radically 
vicious  in  its  ooDBtitotioiL  The  overseer  was  com- 
pelled, on  the  nomination  of  justices,  to  serve  bis 
office ;  he  was  required  to  serve  it  gratnitonslyy  no 
assistance  being  allowed  him  by  law,  till  1819,  and 
then  only  in  the  most  invidious  form ;  and,  finally, 
he  was  under  no  certain  responsibility,  being  prae- 
tically  free  from  any  strict  legal  accouBtiDg,  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  owing  to  the  workii^  of 
the  s}'6tem.  With  an  onerous  and  disagreeable 
office  thrust  upon  him,  he  was  generally  under  the 
dominion  of  the  desire  of  getting  through  his 
duties  with  the  least  possible  trouble  to  himself. 
In  the  great  number  of  cases  everything  was  made 
io  bend  to  this  object  His  chief  duty,  and  the 
one  in  the  faithful  disdiarge  of  \diioh  his  offiee 
might  have  been  of  great  service  to  his  parish, 
was  the  management  of  the  poor.  But  in  practice 
he  ordinarily  felt  that  his  shortest  course,  and  the 
one  most  in  accordance  with  his  more  pressing 
interests,  was  to  yield  rather  than  offer  resistance 
to  demands  for  parochial  aid.  Desire  of  ease,  fear 
of  his  poorer  neighbours,  the  safety  of  his  p^raoa 
or  protection  of  his  property,  generally  overcame 
odicr  considerations,  and  induced  him  to  lend  a 
willing  ear  to  the  claims  of  poverty.  There  were 
instances,  donbdess,  in  which  overseers,  from  tlmr 
position  of  life,  felt  and  ilcted  up  to  the  responsi- 
bilities of  their  office,  or  in  which  they  were  induced 
to  discharge  their  dntiee  with  firmness  from  their 
direct  interest  as  large  ratepayers;  but,  unfortu- 
nately, for  the  most  part,  overseers  wore  persons  in 
mean  circumstances,  but  little  under  the  influeaoe 
of  a  sense  of  duty,  ignocant  of  the  real  require- 
ments of  their  offioe,  and  with  olijeots  to  serve  not 
necessarily  or  even  intimately  connected  with  the 
interests  of  their  pari^.  In  1834,  a  nearly  uni- 
versal laxity  prevailed  in  the  expenditure  of  the 
fund  raised  from  Peor's-rates.  Its  securities  Lad 
yielded  at  important  points  to  the  pressure  of  pan- 
perinn,  the  increase  of  which  had  been  long^  en- 
couraged by  a  want  of  resolution  on  the  part  of 
the  authorities  to  keep  at  bay  the  idle  and  pro- 
fligate of  the  lower  classes,  and  by  their  general 
inability  to  grapple  with  the  more  vital  questions 
connected  with  destitution. 

The  motives  of  ^srdians  in  distributing  the 
relief^frind  conqiare  very  advantageously  for  the 
interests  of  ratepayers  with  the  motives  of  the 
overseers,  their  predecessors.    The  office  of  guar* 
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dim  is  not  ccaBpnhoiyy  like  that  of  'the  former. 
It  ie,  on  the  contrary,  a  creditable  position,  not 
xnfreqnenUy  songht  by  more  respectable  inhabit- 
iDtE  of  the  parkth ;  and  the  only  title  to  it,  except 
ill  fte  ease  of  magistrates  who  are  guardians  ex 
afisio^  is  by  the  anffiages  of  die  ratepayers.  These 
mtoaUy  select  the  candidate  most  favonrable  to 
aoonemy  in  the  management  of  the  fund  raised 
odrely  from  themselves.  The  office  of  guardian 
expires widi  the  parochial  year;  but  the  guardian, 
ii  ooBinon  with  all  other  popular  representatives, 
ii  desirous  of  being  re-appointed  to  hb  office,  and 
not  to  escape  from  it,  like  the  overseer.  His  re- 
daetiea  depends  directly  upon  the  fiddity  with 
idiidi  he  discharged  his  trust  during  the  previous 
tmkft  months ;  fidelity  meaning  the  practice  of 
the  itrietest  economy.  The  interests  of  the  guar- 
dian a  dkchargifig  his  office  correspond,  there- 
.  fere,6XMtly  wi&  the  saving  spirit' of  his  consti- 
toeots.  He  is,  Hftweov^,  beset  with  no  fear  of  his 
am^booFB  of  (he  poorer  class,  or  of  those  not 
widely  separated  from  it ;  for,  acting  jointly  with 
namerous  cedlengaes  in  everything  connected  with 
Ike  poor,  he  eeaseB  in  their  estimation  to  be  indi- 
vidoiOy  ra^oiifltUe.  Neither  his  person  nor  his 
mMTfy  is  accounti^le  directly  to  occasional  vio- 
kkoe^  as  was  sometimes  the  case  with  oveneers  in 
NtBonsof  pressore  or  difficulty.  The  guardian, 
liMrefore,  enters  upoA  his  offioe  with  a  strong, 
tBMttsred  incliiiAtion  ta  |Hit  in  j^raotice  every 
ceoBomy  in  the  distribntioA  o(  fte  relief-fimd ;  and 
Ife  dinumition  of  paxmerism  under  such  manage- 
BKBt^  coBDipared  witb  that  of  the  prevkMS  system, 
iboold  not  ereate  astonishment  Wonder  is  lather 
excited  at  its  rednetum  not  being  greater. 

We  do- not  join  in  this  wondw;  but  we  are 
atron^v  of  opiittoin  that  there  is  room  lor  a  c<m- 
■deiable  fur&er  rednction.    It  cannot,  however, 
U  effiKted  witli  tiie  ease,  or  by  die  same  means,  or 
pogaUy  by  the  same  instmmants,  as  the  reducticm 
vhieh  fdkywed  the  Poor  Law  Asaendment  Act 
k  great  mistake  has  been  indulged  in  bv  many 
wbe  have  given  tibetr  attention  to  ^  subject  of 
penperism.    It  has  been  assumed  that  it  is  of  the 
nme  character  in  all  cases,  and  consequently  that 
H  requires  but  one  method  of  treatment ;  and  that 
if  ^t  method  is  persevered  in,  it  must  inevitably 
cewc.    This  is  not  the  case.    Very  little  inquiry 
wOl  sarve  to  demonstrate  that,  under  the  old 
syirtem  of  administration,  a  large  portion  of  the 
daims  for  relief  acquiesced  in  by  the  parochial 
•Qthorities  rested  more  or  lees  upon  imposture; 
*od  that  real  indigence,  although  very  consider- 
able, was  by  no  means  commensurate  with  the 
^^  smns  actually  expended  in  relief.    Upon  tiie 
Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  coming  into  opera- 
tHm,  it  was  possible  for  the  guardians,  with  their 
desire  of  economy  and  their  firm  position,  backed 
up  by  the  whole  body  of  the  ratepayers,  and  under 
we  gnidanoe  of  apt  regulations  lud  down  forihem 
^  the  Poor  Law  Oonmiissioners,  to  repel  fraud  or 
imposition,  and  to  restrict  relief  to  the  destitute  in 
^  strictest  sense  of  the  word.    Watohfhiiiess  on 
^  part  of  guardians,  and  finnness  on  the  part  of 
ute  soperior  authorities,  may  be  said  to  have  suc- 
^^^M,  in  reducing  pauperism  to  this  point    The 


problem  for  the  future  is  of  a  much  more  diffieilk 
kind,  as  it  regards  the  application  of  means  for 
preventing  destitution.  It  is  upon  this  new  career 
that  boards  of  guardians  are  called  upon  to  enter, 
althou^  it  moat  be  confessed  that  their  compe- 
tency or  fitness  for  the  task  is  greatly  to  be 
feared. 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  a  course  of  administration 
of  the  Poor-law  by  which  applications  by  the 
destitute,  in  the  tnie  sense,  would  be  dealt  with 
with  intimate  reference  to  the  future  interests  of 
the  poorer  classes  themselves.  The  treatment  of 
the  indigent  poor  would  be  so  devised  as  to 
eliminate  from  the  system  of  relief  every  possible 
encouragement  to  sue  for  parochial  assistance. 
But  this  would  require  an  organisation  of  greater 
extent  and  complexity,  and  arrangements  of  nicer 
accuracy,  than  have  hitherto  been  proposed  for  the 
management  of  the  poor ;  and  an  outlay  would  be 
necessary  which  would  yield  no  immediate  coX' 
responding  benefit  to  the  ratepayers.  Joined  with 
this,  the  most  energetic  efforts  would  be  made  to 
eradicate  from  the  minds  of  children  of  the  poorer 
class,  or  to  prevent  their  acquiring,  associations 
wifii  pauperism.  The  means  for  this  object  would 
be  to  force  upon  the  younger  portion  of  the  entire 
class  a  profound  moral  education,  accompanied  by 
industrial  instruction.  The  accompli^mient  of 
tliese  ends  must  be  the  subject  of  the  next  com- 
prehensive change  in  the  Poor-law  administration ; 
for  no  CKtensive  alteration  that  does  not  directly 
aim  at  the  gradual  diminution,  or  contemplate  the 
final  extinction  of  pauperism,  will  be  of  much  ser- 
vice in  reducing  die  cost  or  suffering  connected 
with  it. 

The  oljects  which  guardians,  as  representatives 
of  tal^payers,  have  in  view  refer  to  the  present 
rather  Am  the  future.  The  interests  they  wish  to 
serve  are  immediate.  Batepayers  genercdly  are  a 
changing  body,  not  always  permanently  connected 
with  the  parish  to  the  rates  of  which  they  ccmtri- 
bute.  The  future  welfare  of  the  poorer  inhabitants 
concerns  them  but  litde ;  tlieir  inmiediate  motive 
is  to  avoid  any  present  outlay  upon  them.  Such 
an  administration  of  the  Poor-law  as  we  contem- 
plate would  require  a  degree  of  pains  and  trouble 
whi<^  guardians  cannot  be  expected  to  undergo ; 
time  would  be  also  required  which  they  cannot 
afford.  We  are  rather  led  to  the  suggestion  of 
a  fresh  organisation  of  the  administrative  body  of 
the  parish,  or  the  Poor-law  union,  by  which  the 
necessary  interests,  ability,  and  leisure  might  be 
pressed  into  ^  service  of  the  movement  requisite 
to  be  made  against  destitution  in  its  strongholds  of 
ignorance  and  habits  of  the  poor. 

One  effect  of  the  reform  of  1834:  was  through 
the  formation  of  unions  of  parishes,  and  the  pub- 
licity g^vai  to  their  proceedings,  to  attract  atten- 
tion to  the  unequal  pressure  of  pauperism  in  dif- 
ferent localities,  and  to  the  various  anomalies 
existing  in  tiie  Poor-laws,  to  which  the  provisions 
of  the  Poor-law  Amendment  Act  did  not,  nor 
were  intended  by  the  Legislature,  to  extend.  Pre- 
vious to  18S1  parochial  affairs,  the  chief  of  which 
was  always  the  management  of  the  poor,  affected 
only  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish.     Beyond  its 
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limits  there  existed  no  authentic  information  of 
what  was  passing  within.  The  knowledge  of  its 
condition  or  management  possessed  by  neighbour- 
ing parishes  rested  upon  mere  reports  and  mmour. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  extraordinary  misuianagement 
ended  in  litigation,  or  inevitable  exposure ;  and 
revelations  were  made  enlightening  the  curiosity 
of  the  surrounding  district^  and  illustrating  the 

feneral  character  of  parochial  self-government. 
»ut  with  these  occasional  exceptions,  parishes  had 
no  means  of  becoming  acquainted  with  each  other's 
affairs,  and  no  opportunity  of  comparing  their 
burdens  on  account  of  the  poor,  or  their  manage- 
ment in  regard  to  so  important  a  matter.  The 
same  observations  are  applicable  to  the  state  of  the 
poor  themselves  under  the  old  parochial  system. 
But  little  was  known  beyond  the  parish  boundary 
of  the  treatment  they  received,  or  of  their  actual 
condition,  except  what  every  now  and  then  might 
be  learnt  from  police-reports,  or  the  reports  of 
coroners'  inquests.  The  fearful  interior  of  the 
parish  poor-house,  if  not  practically  inaccessible 
to,  failed  to  excite  the  interest  of,  the  public ;  and 
the  administration  of  out-door  relief  attracted  but 
little  attention.  But  from  the  time  of  parishes  being 
united  in  twenties,  thirties,  or  even  greater  num- 
bers, under  the  Poor-law  Amendment  Act,  the 
affairs  of  each  of  them,  as  regarded  the  poor,  be- 
came a  matter  of  interest  to  the  entire  circle  within 
which  they  were  brought  The  condition  of 
numerous  parishes,  under  one  management,  be- 
came of  necessity  a  matter  of  notoriety ;  and  com- 
parisons as  to  the  different  degrees  of  pauperism 
affecting  them  were  verified  by  the  accounts  kept 
by  their  common  officers.  Their  various  circum- 
stances came  under  review,  together  with  the 
relations  in  which  the  paupers  relieved  on  their  ac- 
count stood  to  them.  The  same  board  of  guardians 
not  unfrequently  administered  relief  to  appli- 
cants from  parishes  overrun  with  pauperism,  and 
from  others  comparatively  free  from  it.  They  had, 
as  a  common  occurrence,  to  charge  some  parishes 
with  the  support  of  paupers  which,  according  to 
apparent  equity  and  fairness,  ought  to  have  been 


charged  upon  others.  Much  of  the  businefls  they 
transacted  showed  that  a  large  portion  of  pauperisoL 
fell  upon  parishes  from  the  most  capricious  caoees. 
The  situation  of  one  parish  attracted  the  vagrant 
poor,  to  whom  it  was  not  convenient  to  visit  thone 
more  remotely  situated.  The  suspension  of  em- 
ployment in  a  distant  district  brought  hcnne  to 
another  parish  families  in  destitute  circcnifitaiiceBy 
whose  long  absence  had  deprived  them  of  ev«y 
tie,  except  a  strictly  legal  one,  upon  the  inhabitants. 
A  public  beneficent  institution  or  the  extensive 
practice  of  private  charity  in  a  third  parish  Berred 
to  invite  indigent  settlers,  finally  to  fall  on  the  Poor- 
rates.  The  erection  in  a  suburban  parish  of  resi- 
dences for  the  richer  families  of  the  adjoining 
prosperous  town  excluded  from  it  the  poor  who 
herded  together  in  some  other  less  favoured  but 
contiguous  parish.  The  first  escaped  with  small 
Poor-rates,  wliilst  the  second  was  heavily  taxed.  Jn 
every  union  these  or  similar  discrepancies  became 
more  or  less  apparent,  and  acquired  for  themaelTes, 
as  time  went  on,  increasing  notice.  The  questions 
involved  no  longer  remained  of  merely  parochial 
or  local  importance,  but  assumed  a  gaieval  interest 
The  space  occupied  by  topics  connected  'with  the 
Poor-law  in  the  public  mind  of  late  years  has  been 
very  great ;  and  with  regard  to  many  of  them,  it 
may  be  affirmed  that  they  have  received  an  un- 
merited degree  of  attention,  compared  with  their 
real  importance.  More  recently  the  interest  in 
these  subjects  has  grown  into  a  desire  for  some- 
thing practical  to  be  effected  for  suppreseing^  the 
anomalies  of  the  law,  and  thereby,  it  is  aasomed, 
improving  the  condition  of  the  poor  and  diminish- 
ing the  burden  of  the  rate-payers.  Amongst  the 
schemes  proposed,  some  are  more  remarkable  than 
others  from  their  comprehensiveness,  from  their 
being  fraught  with  greater  dangers  to  die  pnblic 
wants,  or  for  their  possible  real  utility,  and  there- 
fore merit  consideration.  Occasional  reference  to 
questions  of  this  description  will  not  be  inoonsisteot 
with  the  objects  of  this  Review,  which  has  always 
attached  a  serious  importance  to  subjects  relating 
to  the  social  condition  of  the  country. 


EPIGRAM. 

(Paraphrase  from  the  Greek  Anthology,  U.,  362.) 
A  MERCHANT,  goiug  OUt  tO  SCa, 

Fearful,  as  he  well  might  be. 

Lest  some  evil  should  betide, 

To  a  learned  seer  applied  ; 

"\ATio  thus,  all  doubt  to  dissipate. 

Spoke  the  fixed  decrees  of  Fate : 

"If  you  a  stout-built  ship  provide. 

Well  rigged,  and  sound  stem,  stem,  and  side, 

With  every  necessary  filled; 

If,  then,  your  pilot  be  well  skilled. 

And  seas  are  calm,  and  winds  are  fair — 

I,  by  prophetic  art,  declare 

Safe  you  may  sail  where'er  it  please  you — 

Unless  some  pirate  chance  to  sei£e  you  T' 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 
lovers'  vows. 
At  the  concliision  of  the  univer:$ity  session,  Ed- 
wd  returned  to  Paalton.     He  arrived  by  the 
erening  mail,  and,  as  might  have  beea  expected, 
Us  first  a€t  was  to  walk  along  the  Graigallan-road, 
loiowing  as,  he  did,  that  Sarah  had  returned  home 
some  week  or  two  before.     He  went  close  up  to 
die  castle,  and  saw  from  the  few  lights  that  the 
fiunQy  were  by  themselves.      Was  Sarah  there? 
was  the  anxious  cogitation  of  the  lover ;  and  if  there, 
horn  could  he  obtain  an  interview?    His  mind 
was  BOW  made  up  to  brave  all  hazards ;  and  had 
he  lived  in  the  days  of  knight-errantry,  he  might 
have  ckallcDged  champions  by  the  score,  on  the 
sopposttion  that  their  defeat  held  out  the  slightest 
prospect  of  his  being  able  to  gain  his  object     But 
in  modem  times  anxious  swains  must  try  strata- 
gem, not  passages  of  arms ;  and  in  vain  Edward 
walked  to  and  fro,  cudgelling  his  invention  if  per- 
diaace  he  could  hit  on  any  means  of  conveying  a 
fflcange  to  Sarah,  in  order  to  gain  her  consent  to 
a  secret  meeting.     Had  the  professor's  supper,  or 
the  citizen's  dinner,  or  the  road  interview  been 
enacted   de  novo,   he  would    now  gladly  have 
availed  himself  of  any  of  them ;  bdt  chances  in 
love,  like  chances  in  war,  do  not  come  at  mere 
4wddrng.    The  tide,  if  not  taken  at  the  flowing, 
will  not  roll  back  to  serve  the  purposes  of  the  in- 
4oknt  mariner.     Star  after  star  came  out,  till  the 
blue  vault  of  heaven  was  spangled  as  with  silver 
lights,  yet  no  project  sprung  up  in  the  bewildered 
bnda  of  the  ardent  youth.    At  length,  in  sheer 
vacancy  of  thought,  having  accidentally  wandered 
down  the  road  leading  to  Arthur  the  sailor's  cot- 
tage, he  bethought  himself  of  trying  the  agency  of 
some  of  its  inmates.     On  entering,  he  found,  to  his 
mordiication,  that  no  one  was  within  except  the 
little  child  whose  life  he  had  formerly  saved. 

**  Where  is  your  mother,  my  dear?"  said  he,  ad- 
dressing the  little  one. 

"Mother  is  out,"  replied  the  girl,  fixing  her 
large  eyes  intently  on  the  stranger. 

"  And  father,  where  is  he  ?" 

"  Father  is  on  the  big  sea ;  and  me  says  mine 
prayers  for  him." 

*•  Very  right ;  when  will  mother  be  in  ?  " 

The  child  stared,  and,  nfler  a  pause,  remarked 
spontaneously,  "  Mother  gi'e  me  mine  supper,  and 
then  Maggie  go  to  hi  bed." 

There  was  hope  here,  for  if  Maggie  had  to  get 
her  supper  and  be  put  to  bed,  Edward  concluded 
that  it  would  not  be  long  before  the  mother  would 
make  her  appearance.  And  he  reasoned  correctly  ; 
for,  after  a  brief  space,  Mrs.  Arthur  entered,  and 
recognised  him  instantly. 

"  I  am  come  to  ask  you  a  favour,  Mrs.  Arthur." 

**  I  am  so  glad,  sir ;  I'm  sure  I  could  refuse  you 
nothing." 

"I  wish  you  to  go  to  the  castle  and  give  this 
note  to  Mrs.  Martin,  with  my  earnest  request  that 


she  will  give  it  to  her  young  mistress — to  no  one 
else ;  and,  as  she  would  keep  peace  in  the  family, 
that  she  allows  it  to  get  into  no  other  hands  than 
Miss  Graham*s." 

**  I  ken  what  you  mean,  sir.  It  is  a  great  pity 
you  did  not  come  sooner — Miss  Graham  was  here 
hcrseF  tliis  afternoon.  She  often  looks  in  as  she 
passes,  and  she  is  fond  o*  the  bairn,  and  likes  to 
hear  me  tell  about  your  kindness  to  me  on  that 
terrible  night" 

"Ah,  indeed  1 — do  you  say  so?  I  wish  particu- 
larly to  see  her  to-night;  if  I  don't  I  shall  not 
have  another  opportunity  for  a  long  time." 

"  Tm  sure  she  will  come,  sir.  If  you  will  just 
wait  one  moment  till  I  put  Maggie  to  her  bed,  I 
will  go  up  just  now." 

Maggie  was  huddled  ii^to  bed,  clothes  and  all; 
and  after  lisping  her  short  devotions,  a  slice  of 
broad  was  put  into  her  hands  for  supper,  and  the 
curtain  slightly  drawn ;  and  Maggie,  trained  to  the 
necessary  obedience  of  a  poor  woman's  child,  con* 
sidercd  herself  as  disposed  of  for  the  night« 

Mrs.  Arthur  sped  to  tho  castle,  and  very  easily 
got  access  to  Mrs.  Martin,  who,  with  spectacles  on 
nose,  was  trying  to  sum  up  a  pass-book. 

"  0  Mrs.  Martin,"  said  the  friendly  envoy,  **Mr. 
Turner  is  outside,  and  he  wants  you  to  give  Miss 
Sarah  this  little  letter.  If  he  does  not  get  a  sight 
of  her  this  night,  he  says  he  never  will." 

"Woman,  are  you  mad?  Do  you  think  Tm 
to  turn  letter-carrier  ?  Did  I  no  nearly  lose  my 
place  in  Lady  Kittlebasket's  by  taking  a  letter 
from  the  dancing-master  to  Miss  Jolian,  and  then 
when  she  eloped  wi'  him  I  was  keepit  in  trouble 
for  a  month  ?  Na,  na ;  nane  o*  your  underhand 
wark  for  me  again  1 " 

"  Weel,  Mrs.  Martin,  I've  aften  heard  ye  say 
that  ye  wad  like  to  do  the  lad  a  good  turn,  if  it 
were  even  for  the  sake  of  Oscar." 

"  Aye,  ye're  richt  there,  lass ;  but,  ye  see,  carry- 
ing letters  is  no  canny." 

•*  Weel,  I'll  send  Betsey  ui>-stairs  to  say  that  I 
want  to  speak  to  her ;  she  left  this  book  when  she- 
was  in  my  house  to-day,  and  when  she  comes  down 
I  will  gi'e  her  the  letter  mysel'." 

''That's  mair  feasible,  like.  Then  I  needna  ken 
onything  about  it." 

Betsey  was  despatched,  and  Sarah  came  down, 
stairs. 

"  Please  mem,"  said  Mrs.  Arthur,  putting  the 
note  within  the  board,  'Hhis  is  a  book  that  you  left, 
in  our  house  to-day." 

**  I  intended  it  as  a  present  to  your  little  girl," 
replied  Sarah,  who,  in  common  with  Betsey  the 
kitchen-maid,  could  not  understand  certain  telegra- 
phic and  mysterious  twitchings  of  the  face  made 
by  Mrs.  Arthur,  with  the  view  of  conveying  the 
idea  that  there  was  a  wheel  within  a  wheel.  "Take 
it  back  again,  Mrs.  Arthur." 

"  Yes,  ma'am ;  but  if  ye  would  put  the  bairn's 
name  on  it — " 
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''Oh,  certainly;  but  aa  Martha  has  never  got 
good  pens,  Til  go  up  Btairs  and  do  it  It  is  a 
pity^  however,  that  you  should  have  come  at  this 
time  of  night  for  such  a  trifle,  when  you  know 
that  I  am  passing  your  door  so  often." 

**  Open  it,  mem ;  open  it  I"  but  the  whisper  was 
lost  on  SaraJi.  ''  The  letter  is  inside,  Mrs.  Martin ; 
run  after  her,  or  she  may  drop  it." 

Mrs.  Martin  hobbled  after  the  receding  damsel, 
and  catching  her  by  the  skirt,  said  there  was  a 
note  inside  from  Mr.  Turner,  at  which  Barah  gave 
It  low  cry. 

**  I  kent  how  it  would  be,"  said  Martha.  T  never 
saw  ony  thing  else  happen  in  tfaae  kind  o'  things. 
For  goodness  sake,  keep  quiet,  or  your  mother 
may  hear !"  The  note  bore,  "  E.  T.,  at  the  rustic 
bridge.  About  to  leave  the  country."  Sarah  was 
for  running  off  as  she  was,  but  Martha  furnished  a 
shawl,  and  it  was  resolved  that  Mrs.  Arthur  should 
accompany  the  young  lady  to  the  rendezvous,  while 
Martha  should  mount  guard  at  the  door  communi- 
cating with  the  garden.  Sarah  recognised  the 
figure  of  Edward,  and  advanced  without  the  aid 
of  escort  He  silently  seized  her  by  the  hand, 
and  finding  his  pressure  duly  returned,  an  indi* 
cation  not  to  be  despised  either  in  love  or  friend- 
ship, he  became  bold  at  once. 

^  I  have,"  said  he,  **  accepted  an  appointment  in 
an  emigration  ship,  and  am  to  sail  to-morrow; 
and,  as  I  might  never  see  you  again,  I  have  taken 
the  great  liberty  of  asking  you  to  meet  me  in  this 
way." 

Sarah  trembled  %dolently,  which  formed  a  good 
excuse  for  him  throwing  his  cloak  over  her;  a 
movement  which,  by  its  very  familiarity,  greatly 
facilitated  free  comuiunication. 

**  I  may  have  many  hardships  to  encounter ;  but 
if  I  can  only  carry  with  me  the  conviction  that 
you  take  an  interest  in  my  efforts  to  distinguish 
myself,  and  so  be  more  worthy  of  your  notice,  I 
shall  cheerfully  face  every  danger." 

Women  never  like  to  express  their  love  in  so 
many  words ;  and  Sarah,  although  willing,  could 
not  make  a  formal  reply,  but  she  conveyed  her 
meaning  with  equal  success  by  slipping  off  a 
jewelled  ring,  and  putting  it  on  one  of  Edward's 
fingers.  The  sanguine  lover  snatd^ed  a  burning 
kiss  ere  she  was  aware ;  and  historical  truth  re- 
quires that  it  should  be  added  that,  after  this  awful 
warning,  he  took  another  with  less  resistance  on 
her  part  than  many  ladies  would  probably  deem 
prudent;  but  let  the  censorious  only  find  them- 
selves for  the  first  time  alone  with  their  lover,  and 
he  about  to  start  for  Canada,  perhaps  to  "  return  to 
Lochaber  no  more,"  and  then,  if  they  have  the 
heart  to  do  it,  condemn  Sarah  Graham.  Expla- 
nations, and  protestations,  and  vows  of  all  kinds 
were  given  and  received ;  but  we  forbear  chroni- 
cling them,  as  neither  lovers'  letters  nor  lovers' 
conversations  bear  printing.  Mrs.  Arthur  came 
running  down  to  announce  that  supper  was  about 
to  be  put  on  the  taWe,  and  that  the  young  lady 
must  return  immediately,  for  fear  of  being  missed. 
They  took  one  more  kiss,  and  tore  themselves 
away. 

Mrs.  Arthur  was  wont  long  after  to  tell  the  story 


to  her  confidential  fiiends.  ^  Rich  faXia  just  oonrt 
the  same  as  poor  folks,"  she  would  say.  ^  Indeed, 
I  never  saw  my  John  in  his  daftest  days  cut  such, 
a  dash  as  Mr.  Turner." 

Next  morning  Edward  made  a  round  of  his 
Paulton  friends,  and  was  graciously  received. 
Mollified  by  his  attentioBS  to  her  cfaUdfen,  Mrs. 
Fitzgibbon  deoltfred  tlict  riie  wu  sure,  from  the 
very  first  memeiit  tliat  she  had  se^i  Edwacnl 
Turner,  he  would  come  to  something.  Anthony, 
too,  was  gracious ;  and  while  exhorting  EdwanTe 
successor,  a  greasy  youth  of  little  promise  to  be 
sure  to  wash  his  hands  every  morning,  sobjoinedy 
by  way  of  encouragement,  tliat  if  he  would  pi^ 
up  he  would  make  a  man  of  him,  as  he  had  done 
of  Mr.  Turner.  Anthony  wis  not  ao  gra^oiB 
when  he  met  Edward  at  dinner  at  Mr.  Hayee's,  to 
whom  he  had  delivered  a  letter  from  Hodges. 
He  could  bear  no  rival  near  that  throne,  and  conid 
scarcely  be  consoled  with  the  reflection  that  he  'was 
to  sail  that  same  evening ;  for  might  a  l^;acy  not 
be  left  him  as  well  away  as  if  at  home  ?  EViward 
also  called  on  Ludovicko,  but  did  not  find  him  at 
home.  In  his  stead  he  was  received  by  Monson, 
who  treated  him  very  drily. 

''  So  you  are  going  to  be  surgeon,  after  onlj 
one  year's  study,  are  you?"  asked  the  foater- 
brother^ 

«  Yes." 

^  Do  you  think  that  a  sufficient  Muount  of  stody 
to  tamper  with  human  life  ?" 

**  Why,  no ;  but  in  general  emigrant-ships  do 
not  carry  surgeons,  and  I  had  some  little  experi- 
ence in  Dr.  Fitzgiblx>n's." 

**  Ah,  yes ;  I  had  forgot.  You  cured  the  Graig- 
allan  brute." 

"Yes;  and  sometimes  o^er  species  of  that 
gender,  of  the  biped  order,  when  they  were  oat 
over-nights." 

"  Well,  if  you  have  prescribed  soda-water  to  me 
occasionally,  you  need  not  be  so  touchy !  What  is 
the  name  of  your  ship?" 

«  The  BrUUantr 

"Who  is  the  master?" 

**  Barker  of  this  town." 

"  What,  Tommy  Barker  ?  I  shall  have  a  spoke 
in  your  wheel,  then,  my  boy  I — (the  latter  being  a 
mental  ejaculation.)  W'ell,  goodbye,  Turner.  I'm 
glad  to  see  you  turning  out  so  well.  I  suppose 
the  old  woman,  your  mother,  will  be  getting 
proud  of  you." 

"  I  do  not  know,"  said  Edward,  reddening.  **  A 
person  of  her  education  would  probably  think 
more  of  me  if  I  were  in  some  more  prominent 
position." 

"  Ah  1  you  are  getting  ashamed  of  her,  I  sup- 
pose." 

*'  No ;  she  was  to  meet  me  here,  by  exprese 
appointment,  before  I  sailed." 

''W^hich  appointment  you  take  care  not  to 
keep." 

**  Morison,  you  are  quite  insulting  I  I  certainly 
should  have  been  here  some  days  before  in  order 
to  have  met  her,  but  the  delay  was  owing  to  no 
fault  of  mine." 

**  Well,  it  is  no  matter;  the  afifection  that  she 
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sfaodd  h«ve  ehowed  to  you  she  threw  xqpon  me, 
far  poBTtively  I  bad  more  of  het  attentioa  than 
was  quite  convenient" 

**  Hold,  Morison !  otherwiae  I  may^  be  tempted 
to  do  wliot  I  may  i^rwards  be  sorry  for.  Yon 
know  that  the  care  bestowed  on  yon  by  my 
mother  was  much  more  than  the  pittance  paid  by 
yonr  made  entitled  yon  to,  and  it  is  unfeeling  imd 
BBDumly  to  epeak  to  her  son  in  that  strain  T' 

'"Pittenee,  sir!  So  long  as  my  mother  was 
fayee  die  allowance  was  most  handsome;  and 
knowing  that,  my  nnde  did  not  think  it  necessary 
to  perpetuate  a  bod  oiatMB.  Besidee,  did  he  not 
patronise  you?** 

"  Of  me  you  may  speak  as  you  like ;  but  dare 
again  to  e^pesk  of  my  mother  in  ^lat  tone,  and 
jou  shall  repent  it  V* 
-What  wiU  you  do?" 

"  What  any  man  of  spirit  would  do  in  the  cir- 
euastancee — knock  you  down !" 
*  Do  you  think  I  would  allow  you  to  do  that?" 
**  You  have  it  in  your  power  to  allow  me  to 
make  the  experiment." 

Edward's  flushed  face,  dilated  nostrils,  and  flash- 
ing eye,  showed  that  he  was  not  to  be  trifled  with ; 
and  although  iVlorison  was,  of  the  two,  the  possessor 
of  meet  physical  force,  yet,  being  of  the  bully 
order,  he  quailed  before  such  an  antagonist 

"Do  you  suppose,  Turner,"  said  he,  after  a 
pause,  **  that  I  would  fight  in  a  place  of  business  ? 
It  may  be  the  fashion  with  students,  but  not  with 
grown-up  people." 

"  I  do  not  want  to  fight,"  repiictl  Edward,  "and 
never  fought  in  all  my  life,  and  well  you  know  it 
iwm  the  many  times  that  in  boyhood  I  allowed 
you  to  strike  me  with  impunity.  I  am  not  a  boy 
now,  and  will  not,  on  any  pretence,  allow  yon  to 
^trcat  me  otherwise  than  on  terms  of  perfect 
quality." 

**  That's  a  good  joke !  A  labourer's  son  equal  to 
me,  a  gentleman  born  I  I  tell  you,  Edward,  you 
may  make  old  Hodges,  and  people  in  their  dotage, 
believe  you  clever,  but  the  world  will  never  regard 
JOU  C8  a  gentleman." 

"  Tm  perfectly  indifferent  on  that  score,"  said 
Edward,  with  a  good-humoured  sneer.  "Your 
world  is  not  my  world;  and  if  I  receive  the 
-approval  of  those  whom  I  esteem,  the  censures  of 
those  who  are  your  idols  will  not  disturb  me 
nmch." 

"And  yet,  with  all  your  philosophy,  you  aspire 
to  the  money  of  Sarah  Graham  I" 

"  TKs  false,  sir  I  I  never  aspired  to  her  money. 
It  is  one  of  the  misfortunes  of  those  who  are  rich 
-and  noble  at  the  same  time,  that  all  attentions  arc 
apt  to  be  construed  into  the  love  of  pelf;  but  Miss 
<7rBham  knows  that  I  prize  her  from  higher 
motives.*' 

•*  So  you  do  prize  her,  do  you  ? — and  she  knows 
ity  does  she  ?" 
^  Edward  now  saw,  when  too  late,  that  in  his  ex- 
cstement  he  had  said  too  much ;  but  he  attempted 
to  recover  himself.  "  Yes,  I  repeat  tliat  she 
tawfWB  diat  I  prize  her  and  every  young  lady  of 
loind  whose  position  in  society  is  above  my  own. 
^kamg  my  residence  in  St  David's,  I  had  frequent 


opportanities  of  addressing  her ;  but  I  scorned  to 
lay  myself  open  to  the  imputation  of  being  a  for- 
tune-hunter, or  her  to  the  risk  of  scandal  in  fonn- 
ing  a  low  connexion." 

"  It  is  well  that  you  have  given  over  your  old 
tricks ;  for,*mark  me,  Edward !" — and  here  the  native 
ferocity  of  Morison,  long  kept  down  during  the 
conversation,  burst  out  with  volcanic  fury — "I 
have  a  penchant  towards  Miss  Graham  myself,  and 
I  care  not  who  knows  it ;  and  be  he  high  or  low 
who  thwarts  me,  by  the  heaven  above,  he  ^11 
make  no  progress  so  long  as  a  drop  of  blood  is  in 
my  body !  I  care  not  although  the  scaffold  waited 
me  the  first  moment  after  vengeance !  Give  me  but 
vengeance — give  me  but  to  know  the  man  who 
loves  her,,  and,  above  all,  whom  she  loves  in  her 
turn,  and  his  doom  is  sealed,  although  I  should 
have  to  seareh  for  him  in  heU*fire !" 

"  Has  Miss  Graham  ever  given  you  any  enoour 
ragement,  that  you  would  madly  do  battle  in  the 
murderous  way  ?^ 

"  No  I"  roared  Miorison.  "  She  never  gave  me 
any  encouragement ;  on  the  contrary,  she  has  ever 
discouraged  me.  I  hate  her  for  that ;  and  I  shall 
hate  those  whom  ^e  may  encourage.  Look  you, 
therefore,  well  to  youiself.  She  has  odd  notions, 
exactly  of  your  stamp,  and  affects  to  despise  riches ; 
but  neither  you  nor  she,  nor  any  created  being, 
shall  despise  me  with  impunity." 

"  I  have  heard  you  patiently,"  replied  Edward, 
"*  and  I  regard  all  your  grimace  as  mere  theatrical 
trick,  altogether  unbefitting  any  person  in  their 
sober  senses.  Oh,  you  need  not  rave  and  foam, 
or  tear  your  passions  to  tatters.  I  shall  do  in 
my  matters  of  gallantry  precisely  as  I  think  fit; 
and  if  you  will  interfere,  remember  that  there  are 
jails  and  lunatic-asylums  for  the  obstreperous. 
Farewell." 

"Dog!"  growled  Morison,  as  he  ground  his 
teeth  in  fury. 

As  Edward  went  out,  a  gentleman  of  foreign 
appearance  entered  the  office,  and  fiuniliarly  tapped 
Morison  on  the  shoulder.  The  latter  crossly  re- 
sented the  caressing ;  but  the  stranger,  not  heeding 
the  repulse,  carelessly  throw  himself  into  a  chair. 

"  What  is  your  business,  sir?"  asked  Morison,  in 
a  churlish  tone. 

"  Ah,  good !  very  good !  very  good  indeed !  If 
Mr.  Morison  does  not  know  me,  who  shoidd  ?' 

"  What,  Wainright  I" 

"  The  same,  my  dear  sir  T* 

**I  did  not  expect  you  so  soon." 

"  Neither  did  I  expect  to  come  so  soon,  but  a 
remark  in  your  note  has  made  mo  expedite  mat- 
ters; and  as  I  do  not  care  about  being  known 
here,  I  pass  for  Monsieur  Toumaire,  dentist. 
Visit  me  professionally  this  evening  at  the  <  Royal 
Oak,'  and  I  shall  unfold  my  plans.  But  in  your 
ear,  Morison.  You  are  not  a  good  accomplice ;  you 
are  too  violent ;  all  you  Scotchmen  are.  You  aro 
perpetually  after  hadiing  and  hacking  with  broad- 
sword and  claymore ;  whei'eas,  if  you  would  only 
use  the  small  French  rapier,  or  stiletto,  you  could 
pink  your  adversary  more  effectually,  Mid  in  half 
the  time." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?" 
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^I  mean  that  y<m  should  not  get  into  endi 

fnrioQs  pasBions." 

"  That  creatoM^  was  mv  bated  rival,  Tnrner  f 
"  All  the  more  necessity  for  your  keeping  oooL 

Bet  off  policy  against  pistols,  and  you  may  6§^t  any 


man. 


CHAPTER  XX. 


THE   SEA. 


Edward  was  under  no  pressing  necessity  to 
embark  on  board  the  emigrant  ship,  but  be  was 
induced  to  do  so  for  two  reasons ;  firsts  be  could 
make  no  academic  progress  in  bis  studies  during 
summer;  and,  secondly,  be  could  not  brook  the 
idea  of  being  dependimt  on  Hodges  during  the 
recess.  He  calculated  on  being  home  in  time  for 
the  winter  course ;  and  the  voyage,  besides  giving 
bim  experience  in  bis  adoptai  profession,  would 
enlarge  bis  aoquiuntance  with  the  world,  and  gra- 
tify a  passion  for  travelling  that  had  early  been 
developed.  The  owners  of  the  vessel  were  not 
partici^T  about  the  skill  which  they  might  obtain, 
TOovided  it  could  be  procured  at  a  cheap  rate. 
The  carrying  of  a  medical  officer  was  a  go<xl  point 
in  advertising,  and  this  was  one  of  the  reasons  that 
induced  them  to  secure  the  services  of  one ;  and 
Edward  suited  the  purpose  well,  as  be  undertook 
the  duty  on  terms  wbicn  might  not  have  tempted 
more  advanced  practitioners. 

The  first  day  on  board  well*nigb  satiated 
Edward  of  voyaging.  Although  a  passable  day 
on  land,  it  was  rough  at  sea,  there  beinff  an  uneasy 
broken  swell,  which  caused  condderable  lurching, 
and,  from  the  position  of  the  wind,  bade  fair  to 
denote  bad  weather.  The  emigrants  were  almost 
all  sea-sick ;  and  being  but  recently  on  board,  and 
vrithout  arrangement  of  their  stores,  they  were 
sprawling  in  every  direction,  and  obstructing  the 
seamen  in  the  management  of  the  vessel.  Edward 
v^as  nek  among  the  rest;  and  the  sailors  made 
themselves  merry  at  the  idea  of  a  doctor  being 
unable  to  cure  himself.  The  confusion  was  at  its 
height  when  the  voice  of  the  captain  was  beard 
above  the  dashing  of  the  sea,  the  whistling  of  the 
wind,  and  the  cries  of  the  emigrants,  male  and 
female,  adult  and  infantine.  Tommy  Barker  was 
a  little  square  Dutch-built  man.  His  face  was 
decidedly  good,  barring  a  very  heavy  under-lip ; 
but  then  his  neck  was  so  short,  his  shoidders  round, 
and  his  legs  bandy,  that  the  fecial  lineaments  bad 
little  effect  in  modifying  the  unprepossessing  aspect 
of  bis  general  appearance.  Tommy's  bat  appeared 
to  rest  on  his  shoulders,  not  bis  head ;  pressed  down 
behind,  and  raised  unduly  before,  with  thin  black 
hair  streaming  from  underneath,  it  was  a  perpetual 
phenomenon  that  it  did  not  blow  off.  How  it  was 
stuck  on  nobody  knew ;  but  true  it  was  that  in 
gales  of  wind,  when  all  the  crew  bad  to  strap 
down  their  north-westers  with  bow-lines,  and  even 
then  could  scarcely  keep  them  on,  the  captain's 
bead  was  somehow  so  crammed  into  his  hat  that, 
blow  high,  blow  low,  there  it  stuck,  and  stuck  so* 
firmly  that  the  mainmast  itself  was  more  likely  to 
go  than  that  mysterious  hat  Tommy's  bat  was 
an  adjunct  of  himself;  whether  be  used  it  as  a 


nightcap  was  not  known,  but  be  was  never  B/e&k 
without  it  When  be  went  to  bed  the  door  of  his 
csbin  was  bolted,  and  no  mortal  message  could 
make  him  rise  to  undo  the  fastening.  Blessed 
with  lungs  of  great  volume,  be  could  convera^ 
through  deal  boiurds,or  Memel  logs  for  that  matter. 
And,  indeed.  Tommy  rather  liked  to  talk  with  his- 
officers  when  they  were  outside  and  he  in  bed ;  fon- 
wbile  he  spoke  with  the  voice  of  a  stentor,  and 
they,  too,  vritb  tolerable  loudness,  be  always  pre- 
tended that  be  did  not  bear  than,  and  a  desperate^ 
business  it  was  to  get  a  message  sent  to  Captain. 
Thomas  through  the  paneb  of  the  door.  Wheik 
not  in  bed.  Tommy  always  bent  himself  over  the^ 
fire,looking earnestly  into  it  with  bis  little  twinkling- 
coal  eyes,  and  occasionally  rubbing  bis  dump5 
mutton  bands.  Such  was  the  captain  who  stoodi 
on  the  quarter-deck  of  the  BrUUant,  as,  with  out- 
stretched canvas,  she  was  heaving  and  toiling 
through  a  troubled  sea,  as  if  in  despair  of  evec 
reaching  CSanada.  Tommy  swept  the  deck,  the 
horizon,  and  the  rigging  with  a  frowning  look,. 
and  at  length  bawled  out — 

**  Mate  a-boy  1  Clear  the  decks  of  the  land- 
lubbers, and  put  them  under  batches  V* 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Who  have  we  here  T  giving  the  prostrate  per- 
son of  Edward  a  shove  wi&  his  foot 

«  Tlie  doctor,  sir." 

"  Doctor-fellow  I"  roared  Tommy ;  "  I  say,  yom 
doctor-fellow,  I  want  you  V 

Edward,  without  well  knowing  what  be  did,  fol- 
lowed  the  commander  into  his  cabin.     Tommy 

Produced  some  flour  and  currants,  and,putUng  thenk 
own  before  Edward,  told  him  to  bake  some  cakes,, 
and  to  set  about  it  immediatelv,  as  he  wished  thenv 
for  supper,  and  liked  to  eat  tkem  cold  with  freah. 
butter. 

''Who  do  you  take  me  for?^  asked  Edward  in. 
perfect  amazement 

"  The  doctor,  to  be  sure." 

"'And  do  you  think.  Captain,  that  it  is  the  doctor*a> 
duty  to  bake  cakes?" 

"  The  doctor-fellow  before  you  did  so." 

"  But  I  will  not  do  so." 

"  Do  you  know  who  I  am  ?*  asked  Tcmuny ,  in^ 
Am  turn. 

**  Yes,  the  captain." 

"Then,"  added  Tommy  with  an  oath,  "why 
don't  you  obey  orders  ?" 

"  Because  I  came  on  board  to  attend  to  the  sick."* 
t  ."  Sick !  Do  yoii  suppose  that  we  allow  people  to* 
get  sick  on  board  ship  ?  I  am  captain  here,  and 
every  man  must  obey  me,  whoever  he  is,  or  what- 
ever I  may  bid  bim  do.  Besides,  you  are  not  a 
regular  doctor,  or  if  you  were  it's  all  a  sham  getting^ 
doctors  of  any  kind — a  bait  to  catch  green  emi- 
grants.   Get  the  cakes  ready,  sir !" 

Edward  made  no  reply.  Tonmiy  went  up  the 
companion-stairs  to  give  orders  on  dedc,  and  the* 
doctor  was  left  with  his  head  leaning  on  the  table,. 
still  heavily  oppressed  with  sickness.  After  remain^ 
ing  in  this  posture  some  time,  be  thought  the  fresK 
air  of  the  deck  would  be  in  his  favour,  and  in  an. 
hour  he  followed  Tommy. 

"  Have  you  baked  them  ?'  said  the  comnumder^ 
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*  No,  and  don't  intend  doing  it** 

Tommy  beckoned  to  the  carpenter,  and  ii^ib* 
pered,  "^  Build  up  half  ^oot  of  the  doctor-fellow*0 
bed  at  the  bottom." 

At  this  moment,  a  sailor  called  Tommy's  atten- 
tion to  a  small  craft  bearing  down  npon  them, 
in  the  direction  of  the  town,  and  her  appearance 
attracted  general  observation.  The  hnll  was  en- 
tirely black,  the  rigging  rakish,  and  the  whole 
bvild  80  dight  and  sharfdy  formed  that  she 
teemed  to  dance  npon  the  water.  Tommy  envied 
her  the  enjoyment  of  the  wind  that  was  against 
him,  and  having  satisfied  himself  that  she  was  for 
Panlton,  he  suddenly  asked  Edward  who  drew  his 
half-pay  at  home  during  the  voyage. 

*•  My  mother,"  was  the  reply. 

*  Yacht  a-hoy ! — ^yacht  I  yacht  a-hoy  I"  and  cer- 
tainly Tommy  hailed  in  gallant  style,  but  in  vain, 
80  &r  as  the  yacht  was  concerned.  Nearer  inspec- 
ti<m  showed  her  to  be  something  like  a  private 
pleasare-boat ;  but  nobody  could  be  seen  on  board 
except  two  negroes,  one  of  whom,  at  the  helm,  paid 
not  the  slightest  attention  to  Tommy's  thundering 
appeals,  while  the  other,  as  if  in  derision  of  the 
litUe  man,  danced  on  deck  and  sung  a  negro  song, 
with  the  most  minute  attention  to  the  antics  that 
nenally  accompany  that  species  of  vocal  melody. 
Aa  the  vessels  came  abreast  of  each  other,  Tommy 
resmned  operations  with  redoubled  energy.  **  Quas- 
sia! I  say,  black  fellow!  I'll  give  yoa  five 
shillings  to  carry  a  message  into  Paulton :  a  land- 
lebber  here  has  mutinied — ^I  want  to  stop  his  home- 
pay,  you  black  thief  T 

The  dancing  nigger  paid  no  further  attention  to 
Tommy's  importunity,  except  cliang^ng  his  tune, 
and  the  spectators  were  regaled  with  a  verse  of  the 
ditty  commencing — 

**  Po6snm  up  the  gam-tree, 
Up  it  fo,  up  it  go ! 
Racoon  id  the  wiUovr, 
Down  belovr,  down  bdow !" 

Tommy  was  sadly  mortified  at  his  failure ;  and, 
ahhougfa  nobody  dared  to  laugh  in  his  face,  it  was 
plain  that  there  was  a  leer  in  the  ejre  of  the  whole 
^p's  company,  from  the  mate  down  to  the  cabin- 
boy.    Night  drew  on,  and  Edward  was  shown  into 
bis  bed,  which  was  off  the  stair  leading  to  the  deck. 
The  situation  was  exposed,  but,  thoroughly  worn 
out,  Edward  was  glad  to  tumble  into  it  On  trying 
to  stretch  out  his  weary  limbs,  he  found  the  length 
ccmtracted  so  much  that  his  feet  touched  the  bottom 
most  unpleasantly,  and  he  could  not  sleep  the 
whole  night   Next  morning  he  complained  to  the 
mate,  but  was  referred  by  him  to  the  captain,  as 
the  redreaser  of  all  grievances.  Soon  ader.  Tommy 
sent  a  boy  to  him  with  a  bag  of  flour  and  the 
currants,  and  again  Edward  declined  the  office  of 
diief  baker.   At  night,  he  found  his  bed  shortened 
so  much  that  his  knees  almost  came  in  contact  with 
the  top,  and  he  saw  that  he  was  the  victim  of  per- 
secution, and  that  the  captain  had  taken  this  strange 
method  of  inducing  him  to  surrender.  The  second 
morning  he  got  a  light,  and  with  a  hammer  and 
chisel  endeavoured  to  remove  the  obstruction ;  but 
the  carpenter  came  to  him,  and  civilly  asked  him 
to  retnm  his  tools,  as  he  was  not  permitted  to  lend 


them.  Edward  then  borrowed  some  instruments 
of  one  of  the  emigrants,  and  anew  proceeded  to 
work,  but  was  interrupted  by  Tommy. 

**  Do  you  mean,"  aaid  he,  '*  to  break  up  the  ship 
and  send  us  all  to  Davy's  locker  ?  Put  down  your 
hammer,  sir,  or  I'll  have  you  tied  hand  and  foot 
and  flung  into  the  fore  hatch,  as  a  warning  to  the 
crew  against  mutiny." 

"  Captain  Barker,"  replied  Edward,  **  on  a  point 
like  this  I  obey  you,  because  you  are  my  superior 
officer,  and  wherever  your  commands  are  at  all 
reasonable  I  ^shall  comply  with  them.  But  as  you 
have,  in  the  presence  of  your  men  and  also  in  that 
of  your  passengers,  been  jdeaaed  to  mention  me  in 
connexion  with  mutiny,  1  think  it  right  publicly 
to  declare  that  I  was  engaged  as  surgeon  to  thi» 
vessel,  that  the  captain  has  taken  a  spite  at  me 
because  I  will  not  act  as  his  cook,  and  has  lowered 
himself  so  far  as  to  take  the  poor  revenge  of  making 
my  bed  uninhabitable.  You  all  see  that  he  will 
not  allow  me  to  alter  it  I  must  sleep  somewhere, 
and  have  accordingly  resolved  to  make  my  bed 
amongst  the  passengers." 

All  present  seemed  to  feel  for  Eklward;  and 
Tommy,  somewhat  crest-fallen  and  without  utter* 
ing  a  word,  ran  down  to  his  cabin. 

The  weather  continuing  rough,  Tommy  ordered 
down  the  hatches  on  the  poor  emigrants  much 
oftener  than  Edward  deemed  safe  for  them,  and  he- 
determined  on  bringing  the  subject  above  board* 
Touching  his  hat  respectfully  to  Tommy,  he  ad- 
dressed him  one  day  on  the  quarterdeck : — 
"  Captain,  if  you  please — " 
**  I  don't  please,"  said  Tommy  pettishly. 
"  A  good  many  of  the  passengers  are  ill  T' 
"  Well,  cure  them  I    I  suppose  you  have  plenty 
of  jalap  r 

"  I  am  afraid  they  (ire  ill  in  consequence  of  the 
hatches  being  so  often  down ;  they  don't  get  enough 
of  air." 

''And  you  would  let  the  hatches  be  open  to  ^ive 
them  plenty  of  water,  would  you?'  inquired 
Tommy,  with  a  sneer. 

''  I  know  there  is  a  difficulty.  Captain ;  but  if 
holes  were  pierced  in  the  liatches — " 
"  Pierce  hatches,  sir !  arc  you  mad?" 
*•  Well,  at  least,  don't  put  on  the  tarpaulin." 
**  ril  put  on  what  I  like.   I  know  better  than  you 
do.    The  hatches  and  tarpaulin  keep  them  waim." 
''  But  consider,  sir,  there  is  no  change  of  air." 
"PU  consider  nothing  I"    and  so  ended    the 
colloquy. 

Tommy  was  not  naturally  cruel,  but  he  was 
arbitrary,  and  his  ill-will  to  Edward  might  have 
made  him  go  great  lengths ;  but  in  insisting  on 
closing  up  ihe  hatches  he  was  not  really  aware  of 
the  mischief  he  was  doing.  Better  educated  per- 
sons than  him,  both  on  land  and  sea,  were,  and  still 
are,  ignorant  of  the  danger  of  closing  up  himian 
dwellings  from  a  mistaken  notion  of  giving  warmth.; 
but  we  shall  not  philosophise. 

Edward  made  himself  tolerably  at  home  among 
the  emigrants,  who  were  most  grateful  for  his 
attentions ;  and  he  gradually  became  a  favourite 
among  the  crew,  although,  from  being  sent  to 
Coventry  by  Tommy,  they  could  not  openly  show 
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him  any  Bympskthy.  By-aud-bye  a  dead  calm 
aame  on,  whioh  lasted  aevend  days,  and  most 
thoroughly  wore  out  the  patience  of  all  on  board. 
Other  ships  were  seen  around,  but  not  within  hail, 
and  the  same  objects  seen  day  after  day  made  time 
hang  heavy,  and  existence  itself  to  become  weari- 
some.  Edward  busied  himself  with  experiments 
and  reading,  and  with  such  resources  did  not  find 
himself  such  a  prey  to  enma  as  the  rest  Tommy, 
as  usual,  sat  over  the  fire,  rubbing  his  hands,  and 
rarely  coming  on  deck  except  to  scold.  One 
afternoon,  while  sitting  among  the  emigrants, 
Edward  happened  to  look  at  his  small  marine 
barometer,  and  found  that  the  mercury  had  sud- 
denly fallen.  Thinking  tliat  some  accident  had 
happened  to  the  instrument,  he  examined  it  atten- 
tively, and  again  saw  the  metal  undergoing  con- 
siderable agitation,  and  at  length  permanently 
settle  down  at  the  lowest  figure.  Satisfied  that 
this  betokened  an  extraordinary  change  of  weather, 
he  went  on  deck  in  order  to  communicate  his  sus- 
picions; but  on  ascending,  appearances  so  much 
belied  the  prognostication  that  he  hesitated  to 
eommunicate  his  fears.  The  sky  was  pure  and 
cloudless ;  the  sails  hung  loosely  on  the  masts ;  not 
a  breath  of  air  stirred,  and  floating  pieces  of  wood 
which  had  been  observed  hovering  beside  the  ship 
for  days  still  kept  their  places.  Nevertheless, 
Edward  knew  thi^  mercurial  wumings  were  not 
to  be  despised,  and  he  accordingly  mentioned  the 
circumstance  to  the  captain,  who  happened  to  be 
on  deck  at  the  time. 

"  So  you  keep  a  gasometer,  do  you  ?"  said 
Tommy,  who  had  a  profound  contempt  for  scien- 
tific applications,  and  who  very  likely  would  have 
tabooed  the  compass  itself  had  it  been  an  instru- 
ment introduced  in  his  own  day.  **  I  say,  mate,  the 
doctor-fellow  says  we  are  going  to  liave  a  storm  I — 
isn't  that  a  good  joke  ?" 

The  mate  grinned,  and  so  did  the  sailors  within 
hearing.  Accustomed  to  their  own  weather-indi- 
cators, they  were  quite  intolerant,  in  the  style  of 
Tommy,  of  instruments  for  the  express  purpose. 

"  I  wish,"  ejaculated  Tommy,  "  that  we  had  the 
wind.  My  eye !  if  we  should  not  run  before  it ! 
Ho,  there  I  up  with  the  moon-rakers  and  sky- 
scrapers, the  studding-sails  and  every  inch  of 
canvas  that  you  can  get  hold  of!  And,  d'ye  hear? 
fling  water  on  the  sails  to  fill  them  up,  and  catch 
all  the  doctor-fellow's  squall !" 

Edward  had  some  difficulty  in  submitting  to  so 
much  sarcasm ;  but  he  went  below,  and  advised 
the  emigrants  to  prepare  for  the  impending  catas- 
trophe. Amongst  them  he  was  regarded  as  an 
oracle ;  and  under  his  advice  and  .direction  they 
commenced  lashing  fast  their  trunks  and  appurte- 
nances, lest,  in  the  event  of  a  hurricane,  the  rolling 
of  the  vessel  might  upset  repositories,  and  either 
break  them  up  and  scatter  their  contents,  or  cause 
them  to  do  damage  to  the  persons  of  the  emigrants 
themselves.  Having  made  all  tight  between  decks, 
Edward  next  contrived  to  insert  some  bolts,  so  as 
to  prevent  the  hatches  from  being  fastened  down 
too  close,  as  he  was  sure,  in  the  event  of  a  squall, 
that  Tommy  would  resort  to  his  usual  expedient 
All  being  now  ready,  he  went  up  to  watch  pro- 


gress. Some  of  the  more  intelligMit  emigrants 
accompanied  him ;  and  as  no  perceptible  dian^e 
had  yet  taken  pUce  in  the^eathcr,  the  jeers  of  the 
sailors  were  louder  than  ever.  Tommy  had  heard 
of  the  preparations  made  by  the  emigrants,  and  was 
most  facetious  as  to  their  absurdity;  and  mado 
many  jokes  about  the  cowardice  of  land-Uibbers. 

At  length  the  sun  set  amongst  black  cloads, 
which  caused  the  man  at  the  lielm  to  shrug  his 
shoulders,  as  a  clear  sun-setting  is  regu'ded  bj 
seamen  as  a  good  omen ;  then  a  white  swell  -wba 
seen  rmng  in  the  distant  horizon,  a  bluish  taint 
was  developed  in  the  atmoef^ere,  and  an  oppres* 
sive  kind  of  closeness  was  felt  by  the  on-lookeis ; 
and,  to  crown  all,  the  stormy  petrel  swept  past  the 
vessel. 

"  'Fore  George !"  said  the  man  at  the  wheel, 
"  the  doctor  was  right  I  There  goes  one  of  Mother 
Carey's  chickens  T' 

Tommy  did  not  like  the  indications ;  but  hie 
pride  was  concerned,  and  he  pretended  not  to  be 
aware  of  anytliing  unusual.  The  horizontal-created 
waves  came  nearer,  and  hen^ed  the  direction  of 
the  wind,  which  the  sailors  thought  would  strike 
the  vessel's  starboard-side ;  and  they  trembled  lor 
the  consequences  with  so  much  canvas  stretched. 
But,  as  if  to  show  the  eccentricitv  of  the  coming 
storm,  the  white  swell,  when  within  a  knot  or  two 
of  tlio  broadside,  dropped  astern,  and  wheeling' 
round  with  a  semi-circular  motion,  the  wind  came 
upon  the  sails  and  the  steni.  The  Bi^UUcuU 
yielded  to  the  impulse  almost  immediately,,  and 
plunged  on  with  great  rapidity. 

''  Take  down  the  upper  sails,  sir  ?*'  said  the  mate, 
trying  to  prompt  Tommy. 

"  No,  sir ;  we've  wanted  wind  long  enough  not 
to  take  advantage  of  it  when  it  comes." 

The  sailors  thought  Tommy  mad;  but,  well 
disciplined,  they  said  nothing.  Meanwhile  the 
vessel's  timbers  began  to  groan,  the  upper  masts 
bent  like  twigs,  and  the  horizon  got  blacker  and 
blacker;  while  the  sough  of  the  wind  assumed 
that  bteady  whistling  sound  which  betokens  pro- 
gressive increase  of  intensity.  Tommy  cast  a 
maddening  glare  on  the  darkening  prospect,  and 
at  last  gave  the  word  to  take  down  the  upper 
canvas. 

**  Bare  poles  would  have  beod  nearer  the  thing  T 
growled  the  nuite. 

The  wind,  however,  saved  the  trouble  of  manual 
operation;  for  smash  went  Tommy's  royal-maeta 
tlie  moment  that  the  men  were  ascending  the 
rigging. 

**  Down  with  the  topgallant-sails,"  cried  Tommy, 
now  alarmed,  "  and  clear  away  the  broken  gear !" 

The  men  went  up;  but,  while  in  the  act  of 
winding  up  the  fore-topgallantrsail,  the  yard  was 
blown  ofl^,  and  with  it  two  adhering  men. 

"  About  ship  I"  roared  Tommy ;  but,  at  the  rate 
it  was  going,  this  was  no  eai^  matter.  Howevet^ 
she  was  got  about ;  and  as  the  men  clung  to  the 
spar,  and  were  seen  above  the  surface,  they  vnan 
picked  up  after  considerable  delay.  The  gale 
increasing,  the  main-topgallant-mast  went  next; 
and  Tommy  now  ordered  bare  poles,  but  too  late 
for  his  fbretop'eail,  which  buxst  from  the  hlockBi 
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and  m  a  hm  vanjoa  ym»  spik  into  ribbons. 
Tmmf  got  fraatie ;  ike  potting  of  ^  ship  into 
rigkt  trim  irmi  bow  bocoming  not  only  »  woric  of 
teger,  bnt  dnioet  of  imposelbility.  Still  tke  men 
Iftboiffed  hard,  and  Tommy,  now  duly  alive  to  the 
^utget,  took  the  wisest  preeantions  that  the  cir- 
cmnstaBces  would  permit  The  landsmen  were 
Mow,  the  sails  taken  in  so  fiir  as  they  were  not 
already  blown  ont,  ^e  masts  strack  so  far  as  diey 
were  act  already  broken  away ;  bnt  all  that  Tommy 
ttd  his  men  cotdd  do  was  but  small  in  comparison 
with  the  devastation  caused  by  the  fury  ^of  the  ele- 
ments. Although  generally  the  BrUliajU  answered 
the  hehn,  she  was  so  much  out  of  sorts  on  this 
stormy  night  that  the  steersman  kept  her  head  to  the 
wind  with  the  utmost  difficulty ;  and  as  the  wind 
itself  did  not  steadily  blow  from  one  point,  but 
eddied  about  considerably,  the  danger  often  was 
UDminent  either  of  foundering  or  of  being  cap- 
need  on  her  beam-ends.  The  emigrants  below 
were  kept  in  a  dreadful  state  of  suspense;  the 
Boiae  above  thena  was  loud  and  incoasant,  and  the 
din  of  Mling  spars  aad  the  dragging  of  chains, 
BHngHDg  widk  the  clacking  of  the  wind  and  noise 
of  the  sea,  kept  up  such  an  appalling  concert  of 
discordance  thaty  what  with  the  restless  roUing 
and  tossing,  the  poor  victims  scarcely  knew  if 
diey  were  on  the  top  of  the  water  or  ^e  bottom 
of  the  sea.  About  midnight  a  side  hatch  was 
opened,  and  a  sailor  hailed  for  the  dojctor  to  attend 
the  captain,  whose  head  had  been  laid  open  by  a 
fiJKng  block. 

CHAPTER  XXI. 

THB     TEMPTEa     AGAIN. 

At  the  appointed  hour  Morison  went  to  the 
'Boyal  Oak  Hotel,"  to  consult  Monsieur  Tour- 
Bsire,  the  French  dentist  After  examining  his 
teeth,  the  artist  declared  that  "  if  de  stumps  were 
remove,  his  grande  puszilono  would  make  Monsieur 
ttt  and  speak  as  good  as  eber.'* 

"Will  it  take  long  to  dor 

**  Bah  I — not  two  hour  of  de  night  I  You  get 
fltomps  out  instantere,  den  de  puzzilano  go  in,  and 
dok  it  harden ;  and  den,  to  show  that  I  not  big 
vilUdn,  you  stop  and  take  petit  soupS  wid  me. 
I^  you  speak  to  all  your  friends  that  I  good 
dentist." 

This  arrangement  was  contrived  by  Wainright^ 
in  order  that  the  people  about  the  hotel  might  not 
be  surprised  at  Morison  stopping  long  with  a 
stranger ;  and  on  the  table  being  cleared,  and  wine 
pot  down,  Wainright's  grand  plot  came  to  be 
Qttfolded. 

"  You  know,"  said  that  worthy,  "  that  you  wrote 
^  of  a  grand  party  which  was  to  dine  at  Craig- 
&Uan  on  Saturday  fortnight,  and,  among  others, 
yoi>  said  that  Day,  of  the  Ship  Bank,  was  to  be 
there.  The  information  has  brought  me  here ;  for 
the  little  business  that  I  told  you  of  is  in  con- 
nexion with  that  respectable  establishment  It  has 
a  itock  of  bullion  on  hand  by  far  too  large  for  the 
^^^^^colation  of  a  small  conmiunity  like  this ;.  and 

BO—." 

"YovL  iate&d  rdieving  it  of  its  surplus  rest?* 


"  Preeisely  sow" 

^  It  is  a  hazardous  undertaking ;  and  Til  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it" 

"Hfutardous  it  may  be  with  me,  my  good 
felbw ;  for  if  I  get  nothing  but  nasty  Scotch  notes, 
the  payment  will  be  so  soon  stopped,  that  I  shall  not 
be  able  to  get  them  changed ;  but  with  you  it  is  a 
certain  investmait  You  shall  have  a  hundred 
sovereigns  down,  whatever  the  proceeds  may  be." 

"  I  did  not  allude  to  die  hazaords  of  gain,  but  to 
the  hazards  of  detection.  If  caught,  I  would  be 
ruined  for  life,  besides  being  hanged  or  trans- 
ported." 

^  Why,  Morison,  you  speak  like  a  comm<»k  foot- 
pad!" 

**  And  is  not  the  undertaking  of  the  foot-pad 
Older  r 

"  My  dear  fellow,  how  can  you  possibly  allow 
yourself  to  be  the  victim  of  selfnieception  ?  Your 
foot-pad  is  a  low,  vulgar  wretch,  whose  necessities 
reduce  him  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  who,  on  the 
starvation  of  the  moment,  clutches  at  a  watch  or 
loa^  having  Botany  Bay  in  perspective  at  the 
time,  but  braving  it  for  the  sake  of  a  meal  or  a 
whole  pair  of  trousers;  whereas  your  appropriator 
is  a  gentleman  oi  education,  with  more  or  less 
capital  on  hand,  and  who,  accordingly,  has  not 
only  wit  to  devise  schemes,  but  leisure  to  digest 
them," 

''  But  if  he  is  caught,  what  says  the  law  7* 

**  If  caught,  the  law  might  speak  to  him  in  the 
same  st}'le  as  to  humbler  professors;  but  even 
then  ^ere  are  such  things  as  jail-breaking,  or, 
£Euling  that^  feeing  counseL  The  great  security, 
however,  is  to  keep  out  of  the  law." 

"Aye,  but  how  to  do  it?" 

**ril  show  you  that  by-and-bye;  but  first  let 
me  clear  certain  scales  from  your  eyes.  You  con- 
found men  of  science  with  foot-pads.  Now,  think 
for  a  moment  what  would  be  the  consequence  if 
you  were  to  confound  other  professions  in  tliis  way. 
Is  there  no  difierence  between  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  and  a  street*preacher,  between  Sir 
Henry  Halford  and  a  horse-doctor,  between  the 
Lord  Ohancellor  and  your  uncle,  between  George 
III.  and  a  Bushman  chief?  You  can  see  the  dif- 
ference between  these  kinds  of  people,  and  3ret 
cannot  see  the  difference  between  me  and  a  dirty 
rascal  who  hazards  BrideweU  and  the  cat*s-tail  for 
the  coppers  and  thimbles  in  an  applewoman's 
pocket r* 

"  Well,  I  see  a  difference,  but  is  it  not  stealing 
after  idl,  call  it  by  what  name  you  will  ?" 

"  Why  if  we  are  to  resolve  things  into  their 
ultimate  state,  perhaps  you  are  not  far  wrong ;  but 
who  can  be  said  to  be  free  from  stealing  ?  Where 
did  Britain  get  its  colonies  and  its  slaves?  Where 
did  the  Church  get  its  abbeys,  priories,  monas- 
teries ?  Where  did  our  n<rt)ility  get  their  land  ? 
Wliere  do  our  statesmen  get  their  salaries? 
Where  do  our  placemen  get  tlieir  sinecures? 
Where  did  your  uncle  get  his  accumulating  pro- 
perty ?" 

"  I  admit  there  is  something  in  what  you  say ; 
but  I  am  not  convinced.  All  these  instances  that 
you  have  mentioned  certainly  might  turn  out  ill. 
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if  closely  examined ;  but  they  are  legal,  and  oon- 
aeqitently  safe,  and  that  is  enough.'* 

**  Safe !  why,  if  yon  are  to  enter  on  split-hair 
illustration  of  safety,  wliat  nun  is  safe  for  a  moment  ? 
This  house  may  fall  down  upon  us ;  you  may,  in 
going  homo,  be  killed  by  a  slate  from  a  roof,  or 
you  may  die  in  your  bed ;  but  would  it  be  wise  in 
you  to  run  away  from  this  house,  go  to  the  country 
instead  of  going  through  the  street,  or  for  ever 
avoid  sleeping  in  a  bed,  in  order  to  avoid  casualties 
which  have  a  chance  of  happening,  but  a  chance  so 
small  as  scarcely  to  be  within  the  verge  of  pos- 
sibility r 

"  All  this  is  far-fetched." 

**  I  know  it  is.  Now,  don*t  start  in  that  way. 
I  have  been  merely  trying  you.  Some  fellows, 
now,  would  have  been  won  over  by  half  of  my 
rhetoric ;  but  I  see  that  you  cannot  be  gammoned 
(fuide — that's  telling),  and  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
do  it  again.  I  shall,  in  future,  always  be  fair  and 
above  board  with  a  gentleman  of  your  intelligence 
(that's  telling  too).  Humbug  is  thrown  away  upon 
you;  and  therefore  I  shall  now  a  plain  unvar- 
nished tale  unfold." 

**  That's  coming  nearer  the  mark." 

''Yes,  undoubtedly.  Look  at  this  purse,  here 
are  fifty  shiners  at  one  end,  they  are  for  you ;  the 
twenty-five  at  the  other  end  are  for  my  own  tra- 
velling expenses.  You  don't  dress,  eat,  dnnk,  or 
enjoy  yourself  as  a  lad  of  your  spirit  ought  to  do : 
there  are  a  hundred  little  things  that  you  must 
covet  that  you  cannot  get  Don't  restrain  desire — 
give  it  free  vent;  for  when  one  habituates  him- 
self to  large  expenditure,  it  sets  his  invention 
a-going,  and  makes  him  sharper  in  finding  the 
sinews  of  war.  These  fifty  pieces  now,  could 
make  you  cut  a  figure  in  a  place  like  Paulton ; 
they  would  make  you  catch  the  eye  of  the  heiress 
at  the  old  castle  up  the  way.  Then  the  other  fifty 
might  enable  you  to  present  her  with  some  trinket 
that  would  effectually  raise  you  in  her  esteem: 
there  is  nothing  that  catches  women,  especially 
young  ones,  so  readily  as  jewellery." 

"  But  if  I  were  seen  to  possess  money,  it  would 
excite  suspicion ;  and  my  uncle,  above  all  others,  is 
uncommonly  jealous.  I  half  think  that  he  suspects 
me  for  the  three  guineas  that  I  once  spoke  of, 
although  I  did  all  I  could  to  throw  him  on  the 
scent  of  the  servant  girl." 

"  There  is  no  fear  of  your  uncle.  Blood  is  thicker 
than  water ;  and  as  to  the  money,  conceal  it  well, 
and  use  it  in  small  doses,  or  put  it  into  the  bank 
to  lie  until  you  have  use  for  it  on  a  larger  scale." 

•'  That  would  not  do ;  in  a  place  like  this  half 
the  population  know  what  the  other  half  is  doing." 

"  Well,  send  it  to  some  bank  in  St  David's,  or 
bury  it  in  the  ground." 

"  To  be  sure,  I  could  do  either  of  these.  How 
fertile  you  are  in  providing  against  difficulties! 
Now  I  think  of  it,  the  possession  of  such  a  sum  is 
worthy  of  risk.  Let  me  know  your  plans,  and 
you  will  see  that  I  am  prepared  for  a  bold  throw 
of  the  dice." 

"  That  is  spoken  like  a  man  of  mettle,  which  I 
knew  you  to  be  from  the  first  moment  that  I  saw 
you." 


The  spider  having  fully  charmed  the  fly  into  bis 
meshes  proceeded  to  unfold  his  dark  deaigns. 
''You  must  know,"  besomed  Wainright^  **thai 
the  safe  of  the  Ship  Bank  is  on  the  ground-floor 
in  a  small  bed-room  off  the  oflBce  in  which  the  two 
clerks  sleep.  The  safe  door  is  secured  by  two 
locks  and  a  large  bolt  which,  descending  through 
the  roof,  can  only  be  pulled  up  by  going  above 
stairs  into  the  bed-room  of  Day,  the  manager*  I 
wish  you  to  pull  up  the  bolt,  and  I  will  do  the 
rest" 

"  What !  while  Day  is  sleeping?" 

"  No,  while  Day  is  eating  at  Graigallan." 

"  Ah,  true.  But  how  will  you  manage  tlie  two 
clerks?" 

**  That  I  expect  you  will  do." 

"But  how,  if  I  am  up-stairs?" 

"  I  mean  you  must  manage  to  make  them  follow 
the  example  of  their  chief,  and  absent  themaelvea 
for  some  festive  purpose." 

"  I  have  it  I  By  a  curious  coincidence,  my  ap- 
prenticeship is  out  on  Saturday ;  and  as  it  is  the 
custom  to  give  small  entertainments  on  these  occa- 
sions, I  have  been  getting  hints  from  one  of  my 
fellow-clerks  to  that  effect  already,  but  threw  cold 
water  on  it  as  I  grudged  the  expense." 

"  Resume  negotiations  immediatelv,  and  gmdge 
no  expense  ;  the  arrangement  is  vital." 

"  I  will ;  but  let  me  know  more  precisely  'what 
I  am  to  do." 

"  Listen !  At  a  given  hour,  contrive  to  leave 
your  company  for  some  temporary  yet  unsuspicious 
purpose.  Meet  me  in  the  bank  court,  and  I  will 
furnish  you  with  a  rope*ladder  to  scale  the  bed- 
room window.  Lift  the  carpet  at  the  left-hand  side 
of  the  bed-closet,  and  you  will  feel  a  small  hatch- 
way in  the  floor ;  raise  it  and  then  you  get  the 
handle  of  the  bolt ;  pull  it  up,  and  keep  it  so  till 
you  hear  me  give  a  signal ;  then  pour  in  a  phial 
of  oil  to  prevent  noise  in  the  descent  Return  as 
you  came,  and  you  will  find  ma  at  the  bottom  of 
the  ladder  waiting  you,  and  ready  to  deliver  the 
other  fifty  sovereigns." 

*'  But  if  you  are  caught  with  the  money  on  yon  ?" 

"  Ah  !  there  is  the  beauty  of  my  plans  I  I  have 
contrived  a  mode  of  retreat  equal  to  Xenophon 
and  the  Ten  Thousand,  or  to  Moreau  in  the  Black 
Forest — a  very  master-piece  of  wit  Hark  you, 
now  I  As  Wainright,  I  have  not  been  here  for 
some  weeks ;  as  Toumaire,  I  leave  to-morrow ;  on 
Saturday  I  return  as  Wainright  —  but  nobody 
seeing  rae." 

"How  not r 

"  Ah !  there  is  the  essence  of  diplomacy.  Cop- 
peras has  a  small  craft,  which  craft  passes  as  a 
gentleman's  yacht  She  is  to  be  in  a  creek 
near  St  David's ;  I  get  on  board — she  lands  me 
near  Graigallan  Castle  in  a  small  boat,  which  la 
pulled  up  amongst  the  trees  till  my  return.  I  do 
return ;  the  boat  is  launched — sails  out  to  the  yacht 
— the  tide  suits — Copperas  lands  me  on  the  coast 
of  England,  and  by  Monday  morning  is  back  to- 
St  David's  shooting  sea-gulls.  The  robbery  of  the- 
bank  will  not  be  discovered  till  Monday  mornin^^ 
The  bolt  will  be  in  its  place,  the  safe  and  dooir 
I  locks  will  be  all  fast ;  and,  unless  Day  thinks    of 
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looking  at  hb  notes  on  Sunday,  which  no  Scotch 
banker  ever  thinks  of  dcnng,  why  I  am  for  ever 
heyond  their  readi;  and  as  for  yon,  the  sedate 
Mpbew  of  yonr  still  more  sedate  nncle,  they  will 
as  looB  dream  of  the  parson  of  the  parish  as  of 
ywt" 

**  My  mide,  however,  is  procurator-fiscal ;  and, 
•B  he  often  says  himself,  give  him  a  thread,  and  he 
win  make  a  ball — ^put  lum  on  the  scent,  and  he 
will  follow  it  np;  nay,  let  him  get  a  cue  ten 
years  hence,  and  he  will  unfold  the  whole  mys- 
tery." 

**  Will  he,  indeed  ?  But  so  far  from  deterring 
me,  that  only  whets  my  desire  for  enterprise : — 

"'I  bare  that  delight  which  warriors  feel 
In  meeting  foemen  worthy  of  their  steel.* 

Were  I  to  employ  horse  or  vehicle,  or  tnidge  on 
foot,  any  dull  ass  might  track  me  out,  but  the  ocean 
leaves  no  shoe-noarks.'* 
"*  Bat  what 'say  you  to  the  coast-guard  ?*' 
"  Bah  I  two  men  guarding  fifteen  miles  of  coast ! 
Soppoee  we  wanted  the  fellows,  I  bet  you  my  life 
we  could  not  find  them.  But  come,  take  ofif  your 
glass,  and  let  us  take  a  walk  by  way  of  reconnoi- 
tring the  scene  of  operation.** 

''  I  must  not  be  beyond  twelve,  for  my  uncle 
comes  home  from  the  country  about  that  time,  and 
might  miss  me,**  responded  Morison. 

The  amiable  pair  sallied  forth,  and  after  several 
turnings  and  windings  entered  the  court  above 
the  Ship  Bank.  Cautiously  proceeding  along, 
Wainright  silently  pointed  out  the  window  where 
dept  the  unconscious  banker ;  but  he  had  scarcely 
done  80,  when  he  received  a  blow  on  the  back  of 
the  head.  Morison  turned  quickly  round,  and  in 
his  turn  received  a  smart  slap  in  the  face. 
^We  must  fly  f  said  Morison  quickly. 
"No,  nothing  of  the  kind,"  replied  Wainright; 
and  then  added  aloud,  "  Ah,  de  gal  hab.more  lovers 
than  vone !  She  be  coquette— de  female  womens 
the  same  all  de  world  over.  By  gar,  tliis  is  not  the 
hotel  where  littel  gal  sing  me  de  pretty  song.  Us 
in  the  box  wrong." 

Saying  which,  they  boldly  walked  out  of  the  court 
Morison,  rubbing  his  face,  insisted  that  the  omen 
was  bad;  but  his  more  experienced  accomplice 
held  that  they  had  been  attacked  by  a  gallant, 
otherwise  any  other  assailant  would  have  nosed  an 
outcry. 

"  But  if  this  person  should  be  here  on  Saturday  ?" 
insinuated  Morison,  in  nervous  trepidation. 

''I  shall  see  you  up  the  ladder,"  replied  the 
spider.    "  Qo  home  now.*' 

And  thus  parted  for  the  night  two  rascals — 
one  sour  and  obstinate,  the  other  subtle  and 
yi^ding,  but  both  destitute  of  all  that  elevates 
^  adorns  humanity.  They  both  were  resolved 
to  give  expression  to  and  act  out  the  dark  whisper- 
ings of  depraved  hearts.  The  sinful  promptings 
which  in  well-regulated  minds  would  be  hush^ 
or  rather  driven  into  obscurity,  were  by  them 
nursed  and  indulged  until  they  became  ruling 
panions,  and  absorbed  eyery  odier  thought  and 
feeling,  Self  had  been  intensely  worshipped  by 
1^  and  Cor  the  gratification  of  its  consuming 


desires  no  resources  could  be  too  ample,  and  no 
hazard  to  obtain  these  resources  too  daring. 

Wainright  walked  by  himself  to  a  cliff  that 
overlooked  the  sea.  The  stars,  but  no  moon,  were 
visible ;  but  the  intermittent  flash  of  a  light-house 
on  the  opposite  peak  threw  a  radiant  gleam  across 
the  waters,  and,  arrested  by  this  phenomenon,  he 
mechanically  watched  the  glitter  produced  on  the 
bosom  of  the  deep,  otherwise  dark  and  motionless. 
Many  and  solemnising  thoughts  unconsciously 
passed  through  his  mind,  for  the  guiltiest  cannot 
drown  reflection ;  and,  alone  with  Nature  and  with 
Grod,  ideas  intruded  themselves  against  even  the 
will,  and  comnumded  attention.  The  events  of  a 
life  consecrated  to  crime  were  rapidly  run  over ; 
the  increasing  risk  of  detection,  and  the  consequent 
incessant  demand  on  the  brain  for  new  and  unheard- 
of  expedients  presented  themselves  vividly  to  the 
view  of  the  burglar,  and  ended  in  a  resolution 
that  if  this  affair  were  over,  and  prosperously,  he 
would  quit  the  old  world  altogether,  and  lead 
a  life  of  speculation  in  America  or  some  distant 
part  of  the  earth. 

"I  am  tired,"  muttered  the  desperado,  "of  this 
perpetual  excitement^  changes  of  dress,  and  shift- 
ings  of  residence ;  it  had  its  pleasures  at  first,  but 
they  have  lost  their  zest  by  repetition.  I  must 
retire  in  some  shi^  or  other.  Had  I  remained  in 
my  uncle's  bank  somewhat  longer,  I  might  have 
made  more  money  than  I  now  have.  Many  of 
my  old  associates  in  the  telling-room  keep  their 
carriages.  To  be  sure,  I  lead  a  jolly  and  they  a 
staid  life,  but,  after  all,  the  quiet  fireside  has  its 
advantages ;  and  ever  since  my  first  forgery  the 
halter  has  been  dangling  behind  my  ear,  and,  in 
sjnte  of  bravado,  unnerving  me  at  times,  and 
making  me  even  afraid  of  myselfl  This  bank- 
affair  should  turn  out  well  on  Saturday ;  I  know 
that  the  purchase-money  of  an  estate  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood will  be  deposited,  and  after  paymg 
Gopperas's  share  and  the  trifle  to  young  Morison,  I 
dual  have  a  handsome  balance  over.  Let  mo  see. 
Copperas  runs  little  risk,  why  should  he  have 
halves  ?  I  may  as  well  secrete  some  of  the  Scotch 
notes  here,  and  use  them  some  time  afterwards. 
Nobody  knows  the  business  except  this  unnMm- 
nerly  whelp,  and  I  can  keep  him  quiet  as  being  an 
accomplice." 

As  these  thoughts  were  going  on,  he  received 
another  blow  from  behind.  The  secluded  loneli- 
ness of  the  place,  and  the  almost  impossibility  of 
any  one  commg  near  the  edge  of  the  cliff  without 
his  hearing  footsteps,  flashed  upon  his  mind,  and 
in  the  embarrassment  of  the  moment  he  failed 
looking  round  on  the  instant  Recovering  himself 
from  his  temporary  stupor,  he  turned  about,  but 
nobody  was  to  be  seen.  This  was  the  third  time 
that  his  mvsterious  assailant  had  struck  him,  and 
he  was  quite  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  cause  or 
the  nature  of  the  attacks.  That  he  was  watched 
by  some  one  he  had  no  doubt,  and  by  one  who 
was  skilful  in  tracking;  but  then  the  blows  were 
manual,  not  instrumental,  and  not  inflicted  so  much 
with  tiie  intention  of  causing  injury  as  annoyance* 
Still  the  obscurity  connected  with  the  assaults  dis- 
composed him,  and  ho  resolved  that,  before  effect- 
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mg  the  bank-Tobbery,  he  ehonld  observe  the  moet 
Bcnipuloufl  cantion.  With  such  reflections  he  re- 
turned to  the  "  Rcyal  Oak." 

HiB  companion  in  guilt  went  directly  home,  and 
finding  that  his  unde  had  not  returned  he  went  to 
hiB  room,  and  opened  his  writing-desk,  with  the 
intention  of  gloating  over  his  little  hoard  of  three 
guineas,  and  of  thinking  how  soon  flieir  number 
would  be  increased.  On  opening  the  lid,  he  thought 
that  the  money  was  not  in  its  usual  position,  but 
placed  in  another  comer,  and  diat  the  papers  in 
the  desk  were  also  disarranged.  Had  his  reposi- 
tory been  opened  by  any  one? — above  all,  had  his 
uncle  opened  it,  and  seen  the  three  guineas  ?  And 
did  this  account  for  the  cool  way  in  which  Ludo- 
vicko  had  received  his  insinuations  tbat -die  girl 
had  been  the  thief?  0  conscience!  conscience ! 
what  cowards  dost  thou  midce  of  the  bad  I  No  one 
had  opened  the  desk,  neitiier  uncle  nor  maid ;  it 
had  accidentally  been  tossed  from  one  side  of  the 
room  to  the  oUier,  and  so  its  contents  had  been 
turned  upside  down.  Bat  Uie  rustling  of  a  straw 
disturbs  the  dishonest,  and  Morison  went  to  bed 
considerably  agitated.  At  first  he  was  disturbed 
at  the  idea  of  detection  in  the  matter  of  the  three 
guineas ;  then  he  was  bitterly  mortified  that,  for 
the  sake  of  a  paltry  sum  like  three  guineas,  he  had 
done  something  that  might  lead  to  dte  detection 
of  the  intended  enterprise,  and  frustrate  his  expec- 
tations regarding  the  gold  all  but  within  his  grasp. 
Gradually  he  fell  into  a  troubled  sleep,  and  uneasy 
dreams  followed. 

"  No,  don't  urge  me,  Wainright  T  said  the  un- 
conscious sleeper.  **  Don't  urge  me !  The  risk  is 
too  great — I  cannot  do  it  One,  two,  three  I  Yes, 
he  promised  that  I  should  have  them  to-night,  but 
he  forgot  Miss  Oraham,  too,  she  Httle  knows, 
but  she  shall  know.  Ready,  Wamright,  ready! 
Hah !  there  is  a  light  in  the  room ;  what  is  that? 
O  merciful  Heaven!— what  is  it?' 

There  was  a  light  indeed,  for  Ludovicko  stood 
over  him, 

^'Boyf  said  the  uncle  grimly,  "you  have  been 
groaning  and  making  a  noise  in  your  sleep;  I 
Siought  you  were  ill." 

**I  hope  I  did  not  annoy  you  with  my  hiking, 
uncle?" 

**  You  did  not  talk,"  replied  the  cunning  uncle, 
"you  only  moaned.  But  sleep  now,  as  I  want  to 
sleep  myself,  after  my  long  journey." 


CHAPTER    XXII. 

MIDNIGHT  DOllfOg. 

At  length  die  eventful  Saturday  anived,  and  tiw 
hof^itality  of  Oraigallan  Castle  was  exhibited  on  a 
0cale  of  profusion  and  magnifieence  ihsEt  Ind  not 
taken  j^aee  since  the  feudJtime.  Massive  serviees 
of  plate  did  duty  for  the  first  time,  and  rare  di^ee 
had  been  commissioned  from  Ute  metropolis;  while 
sundry  decorations  and  prc^^erfies  introduced  mto 
ihe  old  dmlng-hall  competed  a  picture  of  costiy 
display  hkherto  unknown  in  the  annals  of  Ae  dis- 
irict.  The  heireas,  too,  cane  in  for  tier  share  of 
•dnmn^oo.     #ohn  CMham  ww  fvoud  of  his 


daughter,  and  die  was  duly  be^welled  for  the 
occasion ;  but  her  decorations  ml  hr  short  of 
those  of  the  lady  of  the  mansion,  who  literally 
glistened  with  ornaments,  and  who  more  par- 
ticularly rejoiced  in  a  tiara  which  might  have  done 
honour  even  to  a  sultana.  But  despite  the  show,  and 
the  riches  of  the  wines  and  viands,  there  was  im 
evident  coldness  about  the  whole  affur.  Themem^ 
hers  of  the  Agricultural  Society,  who  were  ^ 
majority  of  the  guests,  could  not  forget  the  treat- 
ment which  their  entertainer  and  diairman  had  ex- 
tended to  their  ex-secretary ;  and  there  was  a  staid, 
stiff  pomposity  in  the  manner  of  the  lord  of 
Oraigallan  which  intimated  pretty  distinctly  that 
the  feast  was  got  up  more  to  dazzle  his  guests  than 
to  make  them  comfortable,  more  to  impress  them 
that  they  were  dining  with  a  great  man  than  that 
they  were  to  enjoy  themselves.  John  had  no  fineese 
at  the  head  of  his  own  table,  any  more  than  when 
presiding  at  a  public  dinner ;  and  his  formality  had 
a  freezing  effect  on  the  entertained,  who  got  into 
small  committees,  and  condncted  their  convem- 
tion  in  subdued  whispers.  Mr.  Day,  the  banker, 
who  little  knew  the  storm  thi^  was  impending 
over  his  head,  was  great  on  the  constitation^ 
blessings  of  the  country,  and  spoke  largely  about 
the  monarchy,  and  the  army  and  navy,  and  the 
funds ;  but  his  magniloquenoe  iHx>duced  only  nods 
of  assent,  and,  after  Bevenl  vain  attempts  to  attract 
the  company,  tilie  man  of  notes  gave  up  speaking. 

The  secretary,  as  he  imbibed  the  generous  wine, 
began  to  get  loquacious,  and  although  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  landlord,  did  not  hesitate  to  broach 
topics  of  a  dangerous  character.  ^  Oold  affidr  this, 
treaaurer,"  said  he  to  his  neigi^our.  "  Hang  me  if 
ever  I  saw  such  a  hum-drum  company  f 

"It  is  about  as  bad  as  ihe  society's  dinner," 
replied  the  brother  official 

"  Worse ;  tiiere  we  had  Grant,  who  put  some 
life  into  us.  I  say,  now,  would  it  not  have  been 
but  gentiemanly  courtesy  if  Oraham  had  asked 

Grant  here  to-dig.'^ 

"  Silence,  for  Heaven's  sake  f 

"  Pooh  I  nonsense ! — you  are  too  squesmish ;  and 
when  I  have  anything  to  say  it  mast  come  out,  and 
I  mean  to  say  this,  that  Grant  is  a  clever  fellow, 
and  that  he  was  an  ill-used  fellow,  and  that  he  wifl 
be  upsides  with  Graham ;  aad,  more  than  that, 
I  shall  be  glad  when  the  time  for  that  oomee 
round." 

J<^  Graham  heard  tins,  but  he  heard  it  as  if  he 
heard  it  not,  for  he  had  never  been  free  ftm 
mysteriona  forebodings  that  be  had  done  wrong  in 
wantonly  making  Grant  his  enemy,  and  the  casoal 
renaarlffi  which  he  overheard  only  deepened  his 
misgiviii|8  that  something  'was  impending.  No 
httidwriting  had  yet  appeared  on  the  wall,  hot 
Bdshazzar^s  terrors  were  already  daricenmg  around 
him. 

The  treasurer,  getting  afraid  of  the  libwiy  of 
speech  adopted  by  the  aecretary ,  moved  an  adjoiorB- 
ment  to  the  drawing-room.  It  was  much  too  soon 
for  this,  and  Jobn  pensted  die  movemeat;  hut 
the  additional  time  that  'tiie  guests  ronained  hong 
heavier  on  them  than  before,  and  to  the  <hawiog- 
room  they  very  soon  went    But  if  the  dining-hall 
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ffM  cold  the  new  place  of  entertainment  was  worse ; 

it  was  below  the  freezing-point,  and  tiie  blue  and 

pnrple  faces  that  partook  of  the  mocha  coffee  seemed 

as  if  they  were  a  series  of  mummy  icicles.      The 

secretary  could  not  stand  the  Greenland  look  of 

Mrs.  Graham  when  he  attempted  any  of  his  Httle 

repartees;  and  determined  that  as  he  lived  in  a  free 

country  he  should  be  free  in  reality,  he  boldly  went 

up  to  the  lady  and  wished  her  good^night ;  the 

treasurer  followed,  then  Hayes  the  grocer,  then 

Br.  Anthony  Fitzgibbon,  and  then  all  the  rest 

When  he  got  on  Uie  lawn,  the  secretary  laughed 

most  impolitely  loud,  then  cut  a  caper  something 

in  the  fashion  of  an  Irish  jig ;  the  treasurer  took  to 

his  he-ilfi,  and  many  were  the  gambols  cut  by  liie 

gucste  on  their  way  home. 

*  Onr  \n\es  will  laugh  at  us  for  coming  homeso 
soon,"  roared  the  secretary.  *•  WTiat  say  you,  gen- 
tlemen, to  a  hot  supper  in  the  'Royal  Oak?"' 

"Hnrrah !"  sai^he  auditory,  and  to  the  ''Royal 
OakT  they  went. 

Wc  must  leave  the  "Royal  Oak"  for  the  hiraible 
hostelry  of  Mrs.  Findlay.  There,  in  her  snug  back- 
paxlour,  sat  our  old  friends,  Jones,  Ogle,  and  Ran- 
kin, with  a  stranger  clei'k,  and  Morison  at  the 
head  of  the  table.  Ogle  had  left  Graham's  office 
for  an  appointment  iu  the  Ship  Bank,  and  the 
stranger  was  his  fellow-labourer  in  that  establish- 
ment; so  that,  as  Wainright  had  desired,  the 
whole  force  was  withdrawn  from  the  bank.  Mori- 
son  was  all  graciousness  to  his  guests,  who  seemed 
to  think  that  some  miracle  had  been  woi^ed  on 
him. 

"I  cannot  tell  you,  gentlemen,"  said  he,  "how 
grateful  I  feel  for  your  presence  here  this  evening, 
and  I  am  sure  my  uncle  is  grateful  too.  I  told 
him  what  I  intended  doing,  and  he  was  so  pleased 
that  he  at  once  supplied  me  with  such  means  as  will 
enable  me  to  give  you  a  good  stiff  jollification. 
Bankin,  I  owe  all  that  I  ^ow  of  my  profession 
to  yon,  and  I  never  shall  forget  the  pains  you  have 
taken  to  tcach'me." 

"  Don't  mention  it,"  said  the  complacent  Rankin. 
*  If  you  had  not  had  the  stuff  within  you,  I  never 
could  have  taught  you." 

"Yon,  Jones,  as  the  head  of  the  most  flourish- 
iDg  establishment  in  town,  I  reckon  your  presence 
here  this  evening  a  very  great  honour,  especially 
considering  that  I  was  only  an  apprentice  this  day 
at  twelve  o'clock." 

"  But  not  an  ordinary  apprentice,"  said  the  gra- 
cious Jones  with  emphasis ;  and,  as  if  in  a  state  of 
abstraction,  he  lifted  his  tumbler  and  took  a  deep 
draupjht. 

■  You,  Ogle,  who  I  have  lived  to  see  a  teller  in 
one  of  the  oldest  banks  in  the  county,  I  reckon  your 
acquaintance,  in  your  new  sphere,  a  privilege." 

"  The  privilege  is  mutual,"  said  Ogle,  with  the 
air  of  one  who  had  said  something  decidedly  epi- 
grammatic. 

"  As  for  you,  Mr.  Primrose,  who  are  a  perfect 
stranger  to  me,  the  extraordinary  countenance  that 
yon  have  shown  mo  in  coming  here  on  an  invita- 
tion given  verbally  through  my  friend,  Mr.  Ogle, 
I  know  not  how  to  speak  of  it" 

Mr.  Priacrose  had  very  red  cheeks   and  big 


^es,  and  altoge^ier  rcjtiieed  in  a  truly  extraor- 
dSnary  countenance ;  but  being,  as  he  afterwards 
informed  Og^e,  no  spei^er,  he  contented  himself 
with  a  low  bow,  and  an  extension  of  his  scarlet 
cheeks  to  his  whole  face. 

"  I  have  juat  one  source  of  regret,  gentlemen, 
and  that  is  on  account  of  tlie  absence  of  Skiptoa 
the  brazier.  You  know  his  entertaining  qualities, 
and  I  should  very  m\ich  have  liked  had  he  been 
here." 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Ogle.  "Skipton  is  so 
very  jocular,  and  we  are  all  of  us  advancing  in 
position;  at  least,  I  feel  that  when  one  is  in  a 
bank,  a  certain  degree  of  circumspection  is  impe- 
rative." 

"Skipton,"  interposed  Primrose,  "has  a  large 
deposit  account,  although  it  stands  in  the  petty- 
ledger  at  the  end  where  three  names  are  on  one 
page." 

"  Hold,  Primrose !  Hold,  rash  man  I"  cried  out 
Ogle.  "  Would  you  so  far  forget  yourself  as  to 
break  the  sacred  seal  of  secrecy  that  binds  a  bank- 
official  ?  Beware,  sir,  of  the  precipice  on  which 
you  stand  I" 

Primrose  again  blushed  like  a  boiled  lobster. 

"Well,  gentlemen,"  resumed  Morison,  **I  in- 
tended that  we  should  be  merry,  and  he  is  to  be 
here." 

"  If  he  is  invited,"  replied  Ogle,  "  that  ends  the 
matter." 

" It  is  a  res  judioatay*  said  Rankin,  learnedly ; 
"and,  for  my  part,  nobody  makes  me  laugh  so 
much  as  fikipton,  so  by  all  means  let  us  have  him." 

"  Certainly !"  said  everybody.  But  as  Morisoai 
prepared  to  go  in  search  of  the  missing  guest, 
everybody  insisted  that  he  should  not,  and  that 
they  would  go.  But  Morison,  for  reasons  that  the 
reader  knows,  would  not  give  np  the  enterprise  to 
any  of  them;  and  promisiBg  to  be  back  in  no  time, 
went  off  in  seardi  of  the  ingenious  brazier. 

The  night  was  as  dark  as  Richard  Turpin  could 
have  wished;  and  on  proceeding  to  the  cross, 
Morison  Ibund  Wainright  waiting  for  him. 

"Are  you  prepared  and  ready  T  said  the  spid^. 

"No,  I  am  dreadfully  frightened,"  replied 
the  fly. 

"  Bah  1"  answered  t^e  spider.  "  I  have  no  time 
now  for  preaching.  Gome  along !"  And  seizing  his 
arm  firmly,  th^  walked  on. 

On  entering  the  court,  Morison  reaunded  him 
of  the  blows  received  on  itkeir  former  visit 

"  I  am  ready  for  ^tuL  Stretdi  out  your  hand, 
and  give  me  hold  of  it ;  do  the  same  with  your 
other  hand.  Now  touch  yon  the  house,  and  I  will 
touch  the  wall,  and  as  tiie  court  is  narrow  Aobody 
can  escape  us." 

Haad-in^hand  ihey  traversed  the  court,  but  heard 
nothing. 

"Now,  then  r  said  Wainright. 

The  rope-ladder  was  fixed,  and  Wainright, 
ascending,  cut  out  a  pane  of  glass,  and,  undoing 
the  fastenings,  raised  me  sash ;  and  then  ooming 
down,  Morison  mounted  in  his  torn  a&d  entered 
the  apartment  With -die  aiid  of  a  match  he  dis- 
covered the  small  hatdvway ;  but  after  tearing  hia 
nails  he  failed  in  lifting  it    Trembling  -all  over. 
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and  witli  a  nervous  perspiration  dropping  from  his 
forehead,  he  took  out  his  penknife  and  tried  it 
again.  He  succeeded,  but  not  until  the  blade  was 
broken.  The  latch  raised,  the  handle  of  the  bolt 
was  then  seen;  he  palled  it  up,  but  the  sound  fell  on 
his  ear  like  the  knell  of  the  final  day.  Terrified, 
however,  as  he  was,  beyond  all  measure,  he  held  it 
convulsively,  till  after  a  few  minutes,  which  to  him 
seemed  an  age,  he  heard  the  three  scratches ;  he 
then  drew  forth  the  phial  of  oil  and  dropped  it 
down  the  orifice.  Still  greatly  agitated,  he  groped 
bis  way  to  the  window,  and  commenced  his  descent; 
some  sound  fell,  or  seemed  to  fall,  on  his  ear,  and 
he  lost  his  footing  and  fell  to  the  ground  with 
some  violence.  Recovering  himself,  he  found  his 
hands  and  legs  considerably  bruised ;  and  on  trying 
to  pull  down  the  rope-ladder  he  found  it  had  got 
entangled,  and  this  new  embarrassment  put  him 
into  a  state  of  absolute  despair.  Cautiously 
Wainright  came  round  to  his  assistance,  and 
having  loosed  the  apparatus,  put  the  prouiised  bag 
into  the  hands  of  his  shivering  accomplice. 

"Compose  yourself,"  said  the  elder  criminal. 
*'  If  you  go  back  to  your  company  with  your  teeth 
chattering  in  that  style  they  will  suppose  you  have 
committ^  murder.  Go  home  for  a  few  minutes. 
Do  you  hear  me?  Why  do  you  clutch  me  so 
hard  ?  Let  go,  I  say ! — ^there  is  no  time  to  be  lost. 
Farewell  V 

Wainright  vanished,  and  Morison  crawled  to 
his  uncle's,  and  contrived  to  steal  up  stairs  to  his 
bed-room  unseen.  On  arriving  there  he  found  his 
clothes  torn  and  dirty,  and  his  face  and  hands  cut 
Hurriedly  arranging  his  toilet,  he  went  up  a  ladder 
which  led  to  the  roof  of  the  house.  Taking  the  ill- 
gotten « gold  from  his  bosom,  he  hid  it  in  a  recess 
between  the  wood  and  the  slates,  pushingvit  as  far 
back  as  his  arm  could  reach.  He  then  went  softly 
down  stairs,  and  proceeded  to  Skipton*s  shop,  but 
found  it  shut;  and  as  that  worthy  lived  in  his 
back  shop,  he  concluded  that  all  farther  search  for 
him  was  unnecessarv.  On  rejoining  his  guests  he 
tried  to  assume  quietude  of  demeanour;  but  his 
excited  appearance  was  too  marked  to  escape 
notice,  and  all  eagerly  inquired  what  had  hap- 
pened. Swallowing  a  large  glass  of  raw  spirits, 
Morison  got  more  composed,  and  told  his  story. 

^  If  I  don't  raise  an  action  against  that  sneaking 
leech,  Fitzgibbon,  call  me  cut-purse  I  The  fellow 
has  been  making  some  repairs  on  his  shop,  and  he 
has  neither  inclosed  nor  lighted  the  rubbish. 
Seeing  somebody  that  looked  very  like  Skipton,  I 
ran  hastily  along  the  street,  and  fell,  all-fours,  among 
lime  and  stones ;  and  discovering  by  the  next  lamp 
that  my  clothes  were  a  good  deal  destroyed,  and 
feeling  my  hands  and  knees  sore,  I  went  home  to 
put  myself  to  rights  before  coming  here.  But  if  I 
don't  make  Fitzgibbon  pay  Tm  a  Dutchman  I  And 
after  all,  I  have  not  got  Skipton,  the  humbug! 
Hand  me  the  bottle,  Ogle ;  I  declare  I  feel  myself 
chilled  all  over." 

"  We  were  out,"  said  Ogle,  "  and  thought  it  an 
uncommonly  close  night" 

"Well,  it  is  perhaps  the  fright  that  I  have  got 
Qentlemen,  here  is  all  your  gw)i  healths,"  and  he 
drank  off  another  large  potation. 


At  thb  stage  of  proceedings  a  message  came 
from  Ludovicko,  demanding  the  immediate  pre- 
sence of  his  nephew.    Morison  turned  deadly  pale. 

^I  say,  Rankin,**  said  the  guilt-struck  young 
man,  "  go  you.  My  uncle  would  raise  a  noise  if 
he  saw  me  in  this  state..  You  know  his  way. 
Besides,  I  feel  the  stuff  in  my  head,  and  could  be 
of  no  use.  Gro  I — for  heaven's  sake,  go  I^-do,  like 
a  good  fellow  T 

Rankin  went,  but  shortly  after  returned,  and 
said  tiiat  nobody  but  Morison  would  do. 

**  Do  you  know  what  he  wants?"  asked  Morison 
in  an  agitated  tone. 

'*  No ;  but  whatever  it  is  he  is  in  a  confounded 
rage." 

Morison  called  for  a  basm  and  cold  water,  and 
having  bathed  his  burning  temples  in  the  pure 
element  proceeded  to  his  uncle's,  like  a  malefiactor 
about  to  be  taken  to  the  place  of  execution.  Ogle 
and  Primrose  went  to  the  bank,  and  fortunately 
were  home  long  before  the  manager,  Mr.  Day,  -who 
made  his  appearance  so  redolent  of  the  hot 
supper  of  the  secretary  that  he  entirely  failed  to 
perceive  that  the  teller  and  accountant  had  been 
supping  out  as  well  as  himself 

"  Have  you  examined  the  safe,  Mr.  Ogle  ?"  said 
Mr.  Day. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  that  gentleman  with  some  hesita- 
tion. 

♦*  Minutely?"  asked  Mr.  Day. 

"  No,  I  cannot  say  that" 

'*  No,  sir !    How  did  you  examine  it  ?" 

"  I  looked  at  the  door." 

**  But  not  the  locks !  As  the  manager  of  the  Ship 
Bank,  I  say  you  have  been  remiss,  Mr.  Og^le. 
Get  me  a  candle,  sir,  if  you  please." 

Mr.  Day  examined  the  locks,  and  with  a  candle. 

"  All  right  you  see,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Ogle. 

''Yes,  sir;  but  then  I  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  it,  which  is  everything  to  a  man  in  my 
responsible  situation." 

And  so  the  manager  and  his  assistants  went  to 
bed,  and  slept  soundly,  and  they  did  the  same  on 
Sunday  night ;  but  they  did  not  do  the  same  on  tlie 
night  of  Monday,  for  then  a  voice  told  them  to 
sleep  no  more,  and  a  thing  had  been  done  which 
murdered  their  sleep  for  many  weeks  after. 

Wainright  glided  out  of  town,  and  came  upon 
Ck>pperas  standing  below  the  very  tree  where,  on  a 
holier  errand,  ArUiur  the  sailor's  wife  had  stood  on 
the  evening  of  the  storm. 

"We  have  miscalculated  the  tide,*'  said  that 
worthy,  **  and  there  are  people  going  about  'Wo 
must  wait  till  it  flows  a  little  before  we  can  float 
the  boat" 

"That's  unlucky,"  said  Wainright;  "there  is 
always  risk  in  delay.  However,  I  have  another 
job  in  view.  I'll  conceal  the  bags  behind  this 
fence;  they  will  be  better  there  than  with  yon, 
for  you  have  an  odd  trick  of  handling  spoil  before 
it  is  divided." 

"Tm  not  alone  in  that,**  retorted  the  captain, 
gruffly. 

"WeU,  supposing  you  are  not,  don*t  talk  ao 
loud.  Come  with  me,  there  is  a  great  enteTtaiix«> 
ment  to*night  up  at  the  old  castle.   If  you  bear  a 
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band  quickly,  we  may  get  off  with  some  of  the 
plate  without  much  trouble.  There's  a  good  deal 
oi'  it  gold,  my  old  friend  !" 

"*  How  shall  we  manage  ?" 

"Why,  ril  go  up  the  avenue  by  myself,  and 
joa  will  keep  outside  till  I  come." 

"Ah,  the  old  way — ^you  in,  and  me  out" 

*Yoa  suspicious  whale,  how  can  it  be  done 
otherwise  ?  I  might  pass  for  one  of  the  company, 
Me  you,  with  your  glazed  hat,  would  be  stopped 
at  the  porter  B  lodge  in  a  moment.  Are  you  to 
go  io  a  reasonable  way  ?     Yes  or  no." 

"  Come  along." 

The  honest  couple  then  betook  themselves  to 
the  castle ;  and  Wainright  walked  up  the  avenue, 
while  Copperas  remained  outside,  as  arranged. 
Wainright,  who  appeared  to  know  the  premises 
well,  walked  round  about,  and  peered  in  at  all  the 
lighted  windows ;  but  seeing  domestics  in  the  dif- 
ferent places,  or  not  judging  circumstances  to  be 
favourable,  he  refrained  from  making  any  attempts 
to  enter.  At  length,  after  a  long  survey,  he  went 
to  a  pantry  window,  remained  for  a  minute  or 


two,  and  returned ;  and  was  in  the  act  of  lifting 
another  window,  when  his  old  assailant  struck  him 
in  the  old  place.  Quick  as  lightning  Wainright 
turned  round,  and  saw  a  man  cooUy  stauiUng 
before  him.  He  aimed  a  blow  at  him  with  all  his 
might;  the  stranger  slightly  turned  aside  and 
evaded  it,  but  in  return  came  down  on  Wainright 
with  a  force  like  a  fore-hammer. 

"Ass!"  said  Copperas,  who,  impatient  at  the 
delay,  had  come  up  to  the  castle,  and  recognised 
his  companion  lying  on  the  ground.  "  I  thought 
something  of  this  kind  would  happen!  Don't 
groan  in  that  way,  and  alarm  the  people !  Come 
along.    Have  you  got  anything  ?" 

"  Did  you  strike  the  raiacal  ?*  asked  Wainright, 
feebly. 

•*  No ;  I  did  not  in  the  dark  know  which  was 
which.  Come  away,  will  you  ?  Hang  the  nigger, 
he  can't  walk !  If  it  were  not  for  your  peaching, 
I  would  leave  you." 

Saying  which  last  mentally,  Copperas  dragged 
off  his  associate. 
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"The  sun  is  high,  my  Gianni,  why 

So  late  a-bed  dost  'bide  ? 
Thy  line  or  net  the  meal  should  get 

We  share  at  eventide." 

"  Nay,  mother,  peace !     Thy  chiding  cease ! 

I  never  idly  played ; 
Nor  pride  nor  sioth  could  make  me  loath 

To  ply  my  father's  trade. 

**  Bat  strangers  roam  from  distant  home 

To  scour  the  winding  bay ; 
Hiey  ply  amain  tlieir  mighty  seine, 

^d  sweep  the  fish  away. 

''Nor  net  of  mine,  nor  hook  and  line. 

Our  scanty  meal  can  win ; 
Yet  toil  I  long  past  evensong. 

And  with  the  day  begin." 

"  Luck  comes  at  last — ^go,  make  a  cast, 

In  good  St  Peter's  name ! 
For  in  the  sea  good  fish  there  be 

As  ever  iVom  it  came." 

Young  Gianni  strove — ^young  Gianni  hove 

The  leaded  net  with  might. 
And  to  his  wish,  the  silvery  fish 

Came  up  to  land  and  light. 

His  luck  had  changed.  No  boatmen  ranged 
The  bay  to  make  him  grieve ; 

Their  fis!ung  ceased,  with  song  and  feast 
They  kept  St.  Peter's  eve. 

Again  he  strove,  his  net  he  hove, 

Again  the  deep  to  spoil ; 
And,  lo !  a  maid  her  steps  hath  stayed, 

To  watch  the  fisher's  toil. 
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Her  garments  were  both  rich  and  rare, 

But  hung  in  disarray ; 
Her  face  was  fair,  but  cark  and  care 

Had  chased  the  bloom  away. 

**  Madonna,  why  that  tearful  eye. 

That  lovely  cheek  so  pale  ? 
Those  tresses  rare  of  golden  hair. 

Why  float  they  in  the  gale?" 

**  My  peace  is  fled — my  love  is  dead^ 

In  fatal  tourney  slain ! 
'Twere  bliss  to  die,  for  never  I 

Shall  see  his  like  again  !" 

"  Madonna,  dry  that  tearful  eye. 

In  good  St  Peter's  name  I 
For  in  the  sea  good  fish  there  be 

As  ever  from  it  came." 

The  lady  smiled;  of  woe  beguiled. 

Her  loss  she  better  brooked ; 
For  well  she  knew  the  proverb  true, 

On  Gianni  when  she  looked. 

And  Gianni  sued,  and  Gianni  wooed. 

And  knelt  upon  the  sand ; 
Away  she  turned  her  face  that  burned. 

But  not  her  lily  hand. 

That  lily  hand,  her  love,  and  land. 

He  won  before  'twas  dark ; 
At  noon,  the  fish  came  to  his  wish — 

At  eventide,  the  clerk. 

And  well  he  thrives  who  hopes  and  strives, 

With  courage  still  the  same ; 

For  in  the  sea  good  fish  there  be 

As  ever  from  it  came. 
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it  was  what  was  called  "  Indian  oonntry  "  and  they 
were  liable  to  attack. 

From  this  point  along  its  whole  course  the 
river  has  a  rapid  descent,  and  flows  throughout 
the  year  in  a  full  and  powerful  stream.  Ab  it 
reaches  the  town  of  San  Antonio  it  takes  t  sharp 
turn,  and  then  forms  a  curve  like  that  of  half 
a   circle,  but  irregular.      In   the  loop  of  land 


thus  bounded  by  the  water  U^e  chief  part  of  die 
town  is  placed,  while  the  {wo  sqtiares  and  tbe 
church  are  to  the  west  of  a  line  which  would  form 
the  chord  of  the  river  curve. 

A  few  years  since  the  population  was  almost  en* 
tirely  Mexican,  the  Americans  numbering  but  few; 
yet,  few  as  they  were,  the  government  of  the  place 
was  entirely  in  their  hands,  and  was  most  adminhly 


To  the  north  of  San  Antonio  de  Bexar,  in  Texas, 
rise  the  springs  of  the  river  San  Antonio,  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  town.  The  basin  of  lime- 
stone rock  which  they  fill  is  partly  the  result  of 
an  artificial  dyke,  by  which  the  depth  of  the  water 
is  increased.  It  is  the  centre  of  one  of  the  pret- 
tiest districts  in  the  country.  The  oak,  the  pecan* 
tree,  the  wild  mulbervy,  and  the  mii^^t-tree, 
afford  a  rich  and  bright  green  foliage,  which,  in 
the  heat  of  summer,  makes  the  place  attractive 
mider  circumstances  which,  in  this  country,  might 
be  supposed  to  preserve  its  seclusion,  and  to  render 
any  visit  to  it  rather  one  of  daring  and  dangerous 
haxard  than  of  pleasure. 

Pushing  themselves  to  the  very  banks,  and 
growing  even  on  those  parts  of  land  which  pro- 
ject into  the  basin,  the  trees  shadow  a  blue  and  managed.  Taxes  were  levied,  which  always  follow 
transparent  sheet  of  water — so  clear  that,  even  in  the  first  public  acts  of  Americans ;  for  they  know 
the  deepest  parts,  the  bottom  is  to  be  seen.  There  that  freedom  from  taxation  is  not  a  blessing,  as  it 
is  hardly  any  perceptible  stream,  except  where  the  implies  the  absence  of  schools,  the  non-existence  of 
water  discharges  itself  at  the  head  of  those  banks  legal  institutions,  and  a  state  of  things  approaching 
where  the  actual  form  of  the  river  commenoes.  It  to  barbarism.  They  do  not,  as  some  of  our  states- 
comes  so  gently  and  silently  from  the  groimd,  men  do,  when  speaking  of  some  colonies,  commend 
that  the  magnitude  of  this  natural  fountain  is  not  institutions  which  are  imperfect,  and  praise  the 
to  be  measured  or  observed,  either  by  its  force  or  neglect  of  means  by  which  they  could  be  made 
motion,  at  the  mouth  of  that  great  cavern  of  the  efficient  Where  there  is  taxation,  and  where  the 
earth  from  which  it  perpetually  comes.  proceeds  of  it  are  well  applied,  there  ejdst  con- 

There  is  a  wondrous  enjoyment  to  be  obtained  fidence,  security,  and  a  population  trained  to  corn- 
through  such  pure  and  crystal  water.  When  floating  prebend  the  purposes  of  government,  and  educated 
in  it,  and  you  find  yourself  hanging,  as  it  were,  be-  to  promote  them  by  zealous  and  earnest  efforts, 
tween  the  sky  and  the  gpround  visible  beneath  you.  So  it  was  at  San  Antonio.  Placed  on  the  very 
and  inhaling  the  cool  atmosphere  of  the  surface,  the  frontier,  lying  at  the  very  limits  of  civilisatioD, 
delight  it  gives  is  exhilarating.  "Bat  Western  the  people  were  united,  and  were  ready  at  all 
Texas  is  a  land  of  fountains.    Again  and  again  times  to  give  support  to  their  alcalde,  their  eheriff, 


large  springs  are  to  be  met  with — sometimes  fill- 
ing a  rent  of  the  earth  with  water,  at  the  bottom 
of  which  are  to  be  seen  large  cat*fish  lying  like 
ships  in  ordinary,  almost  motionless,  with  their 
heads  in  one  direction  towards  the  fissures  from 
which  the  water  flows ;  at  other  times  the  source 
forms  a  large  head,  similar  to  that  of  the  W^ye 
in  this  country,  gndiing,  as  it  were,  perpendicu- 
larly from  below;  and  at  other  times  pouring  out 
4it  once  as  a  direct  stream,  without  any  ba«n  to 
catch  its  first  g^fts;  That  such  sources  of  water 
should  be  occasionally  met  with  would  not  be  re- 


markable in  any  coxmtry,  but  in  Texas  they  are  there  was  nothing  to  invite  violent  resistance,  for 


and  their  other  municipal  officers.  They  did  not 
cry  down  and  depreciate  their  usefulness,  but  added 
to  the  strength  and  power  of  the  law  the  support 
of  an  unflinching  confidence.  There  were  parties 
there,  as  there  are  everywhere  in  places  where 
elective  institutions  exist ;  but  these  parties  had 
learnt  that  which  European  nations  are  so  ignorant 
of — obedience  to  a  minority ;  and  the  majority  had 
learnt  to  give  confidence  to  a  minority,  by  enabling 
it  to  feel  secure  that  no  measnre  would  be  adopted 
that  should  deprive  it  of  any  means  of  giving 
expression  to  opinions.     Under  such  a  system 


frequent;  and  day  after  day  the  wearied  traveller 
may  rest  himself  near  some  spring,  and,  with  no 
exaggeration,  from  the  re£reshment  they  afford, 
liken  every  draught  he  takes  to  all  the  beverages 
which  in  civilised  districts  have  obtained  oelebrity. 
At  these  springs  of  San  Antonio  it  was  not 
unusual  for  parties  of  half-a-dozen  men  to  take  up 
their  quarters  for  as  many  days  in  the  summer,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  confinement  and  heat  of  the 
town.    Their  horaea  were  staked  out  in  the  midst 

of  abundant  forage,  and  there  was  no  difficulty  in  «,     « * 

obtaining  a  supply  of  TSBison  fov  themselves.  Yet  I  of  them  were  at  times  brave  enough,  yet  even  these, 


any  measure  likely  to  have  caused  it  would  have 
united  the  majority  of  both  parties  to  prevent  it 
before  the  excitemait  to  resistance  could  have 
arisen. 

The  effect  of  the  conduct  of  the  Americans,  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  executed  the  law  among 
themselves,hadamo6t  distinct  and  remarkable  effect 
on  the  Mexican  population.  This  last  class  mi^t 
accurately  be  desmbed  in  terms  expressive  of  uie 
strongest  contempt ;  ignorant,  cunning,  treacherous, 
thieving,  bigoted,  superstitious ;  and  diough  many 
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when'  any  sapentkioii  wba  in  tiieir  way,  were  in- 
famonfily  cowardly.  Notwithatanding  all  their 
viceiy  they  were  kept  ia  order;  and  fe^  tdie  security 
diejr  enjoyed.  There  was  no  oveii)earing  official, 
u  under  the  Mexican  Qovemment^  to  keep  them 
Aibmiadve,  no  pnbUc  ofiSoer  to  be  bribed,  either 
(at  profit  or  roin^.and  no  thievery  winked  at  In 
«BO&er  reepect  they  also  enjoyed  a  seonrity  they 
were  unaccoetcmed  to.  It  had  been  a  common 
erent  for  Indiana  to  come  into  the  town,  and  to 
demand  whatever  they  paitioularly  longed  for. 
What  they  demMided  was  rendered  up  with  alarm, 
ieit  the  refusal  should  oecasion  an  attack  on  the 
town.  The  hangfatineBs  and  the  insolenee  of  some 
daefi  were  unbounded.  They  had  been  known  to 
require  a  Mexican  to  hold  their  horses  while 
diey  themselves  in  person  levied  contributions 
from  the  alcalde;  Nor  did  this  submissivenees 
dmtjs  procure  exemption  from  acts  of  violence. 
(Mdren  were  often  carried  ofiP,  and'  Mexican 
mwen  reduoed  to  slavery.  Sometimes  in  such 
attempts  they  were  resisted ;  and  it  was  said  that 
tfaoe  was  not  a  street  in-  San  Antonio  in  which 
fiome  Mexican  had  not  been  murdered  by  them ; 
wlifle  at  the  Miseions/in  the  neighbourhood,  afiEairs 
were  stOl  worse,  for  these  every  fmmily  had  lost 
either  a  finther,  a  brother,  or  a  son  in  sudi  contests; 

Ail  these  cliasges  were  effected  with  remark" 
aUe  ease.  Offices  similar  to  those  in  this^sountry, 
^  duties  of  wluch  are  actually  unknown  to  many 
of  those  who  form  even  the  educated  classes,  and 
are  entirely  unknown  to  the  minority  of  the  people, 
were  easily  filled  up-«HK>ught  after  by  many  caa« 
<HdatQ8 — and  the  persons  chosen  to  fill  them  most 
efficiently  performed  thdr  work.  T^ere  was-  no 
interference  attempted  or  desired  on  the  part  of  the 
flQpreme  Gtovemment  It  would  amaae  an  English 
fldonist  to  see  tliat  the  long  despatches  of  English 
gOferiKUB,  which  are  sent  to  the  Ck>lonial*offioe  on 
every  trifling  subject,  and  which  so  materially 
delay  the  advancement  and  prospeiity  of  every 
col<my,  would  not  have  been  esteemed  to  require 
even  the  notice  of  the  general  Government  of  the 
State.  The  nmnidpality  passed  its  ordinances  for 
taxation,  levied  a  pioperty-tax,  and  carried  into 
eftct  measuies  of  a  £aur  more  extensive  nature  than 
the  duties  of  municipalitiea  with  us  are  supposed^ 
to  embrace.  There  was  no  officer  of  the  Stair 
Government  to  be  seen  in  the  place,  unless  a 
noonled  volunteer  Gompimy>  paid  by  the  general. 
(Sovemment  for  particular  and  not  permanent 
Bervioe,  was  to  be  so  regarded. 

But  this  volunteer  compMiy  deserves  especial 

notiee.    It  was  under  the  command  of  one  of  the 

nnst  gallant,  honourable,  and  single-minded  men 

that  ever  lived— Ooknid  John  Hayes«    It  was  not 

^utiBgmahed  by  a  sin^e  pMrtiole  of  uniform.  The 

BKRnent  an  alarm  of  Indians  was  g^ven  the  men 

were  in  their  saddles  and  hastened  out    If  there 

were  informatiou  brought  in  of  any  company  of 

^bxiean  tradera  on  theirroad  from  IheBio  Grande 

being  in  danger,  or  similar  information  given  when 

they  were  about  to  return  afler  having  made  their 

P^i^diases  and   pi«&ed  their  mules,    immediate 

^'BiBtaace  was  restderedi      The  commissariat  on 

ftnsoeoanonswaaoftheBtmpleetkind.  It  rarely 


consisted  of  more  than  a  little  ground  maize,  salt, 
coffee,  and  sugwr.  With  such  a  supply,  and  a  scanty 
one  of  the  kind  too,  they  would  go  out  into  the 
prairie,  armed  with  a  rifle  and  pistols,  and  remain 
for  ten  or  twelve  days,  depending  for  meat  on  the 
deer  they  might  kill.  There  was  no  bill  on  the 
Gk>vemment  for  their  subsistence.  Among  other 
duties- they  undertook  was  that  of  surve3dng^  which 
in  a  new  oountry  is  one  of  much  importance,  but  in 
an  L2dian<x>untry  of  danger.  They  were  then  paid 
by  private  parties.  Now,  imagine  the  excitement 
it  would  cause  in  an  English  colony,  that  a  milida 
foroe  should  leave  a  town  liable  to  attack  in  order 
to  engage  in  a  survey^  It  would  spread  consterna- 
tion among  all  military  authorities.  The  commander 
of  the  forces  would  rebuke  the  officer  of  militia, 
and  report  to  the  governor ;  the  governor  would 
concur  in  the  censure,  and  report  to  the  Colonial- 
office;  a  olerk  of  the  Oolonial<K)ffice  would  turn 
up  the  comer  of  the  despatch,  and  express  his 
astonishment ;  the  Secretary  of  State  would  concur 
with:  ther  clerk,  and  a  despatch:  would  be  written 
containing  the  accumulated  opinions  of  all  these 
functionaries,  provin<aal  and  imperial.  It  would  so 
violate  all  notions  of  military  duty  as  to  be 
authoritatively  denounced.  Suppose,  for  instance, 
that  that  party  of  Canadian  volimteers  which, 
after  the  rebellion  of  1837,  was  for  so  many  years 
employed  on  the  American  frontier  at  the  cost  of 
this  Goveamment,  had  rendered  any  service  of  this 
kind  towards  the  settlement  of  the  country,  how 
shocked  the  "vdiole  community  in  the  colony  and 
at  home  would  have  been  I  They  might  have 
appeared  at  parade,  have  been  confidently  certain 
they  had  no  military  duty  to  perform  for  twelve 
months  coming,  have  been  seen  at  regular  hours  at 
the  bar  of  the  oomitry  gin-shop,  their  clothes  duly 
inq)eeted  at  proper  intervals,  vad  all  would  have 
been  reported  rights  and  their  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  frontier  made  an  item  of  pathetic  lamen- 
tation on  their  dischaige.  The  greater  knowledge 
they  might  have  acqnindd  in  aiding  surveys  or 
in  doing  something  uselul  would  have  been  repre* 
sented  as  an  encroachment  on  military  duties  which 
could  not  be  tolerated.  And  what  would  have 
been  th<»:^t  if  they  could  have  made  no  demand 
on  the  commissariat? 

Under  the|HPOtection,  however,  of  Colonel  Hayes 
every  man  fdt  secure.  They  knew  that  if  he  were 
absent  his  influence  was  still  present^  and  that  if 
danger  threatened,  it  could  not  and  would  not 
come  bdbre  he  were  there  to- face  it 

To  the  trade  of  the  town  this  assistance  was  of 
great  valuer  as^  it  enabled  the  Mencans  to  come 
from  the  Rio  Gnande  and  to  carry  on  in  security 
an  fflrtennve  business*  They  pud  in  specie,  and 
the  profit  derived  durough  them  was  very  consi- 
derable. 

The  Mexican  population  of  San  Antonio  had 
few  occupations.  They,  as  well  as  others,  could 
hardly  venture  out  of  town  unless  they  were  armed. 
They  were,  however,  more  particularly  fearful  of 
Indians,  and  they  never  failed  to.  express  their 
anide^  when  &irly  ou'the  prurie.  Their  amuse- 
m^ts  were  riding  and  cock-fighting,  and  in  this 
last  tlie  pmsh  j^est  alwaj^  took  his  share,  pot 
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nnfrequently  haVing  the  chnrch^bell  nng  on  a 
Snnday  afternoon  to  give  notice  of  an  assembly  at 
the  cockpit ;  and  it  would  hare  1)een  impossible  to 
have  persnaded  him  that  any  person  conld  have 
felt  any  sense  of  impropriety  in  the  proce^ng. 
The  ''Song  of  the  Bell*'  has  recited  the  several 
events  with  which  its  sonnd  is  ordinarily  connected ; 
bnt  cock-fighting  is  not  among  them.  It  was 
sounded  also  when  a  tragic  event  happened,  namely, 
an  incursion  of  Indians.  When  on  one  occasion 
an  alarm  of  this  was  given,  the  Indians  came 
galloping  like  demons  past  some  houses,  killed  one 
man  who  came  to  the  door  of  his  house  ignorant  of 
the  cause  of  the  clattering  of  horse-hoofs,  and  then 
passed  out  of  the  town.  But  at  the  same  time  the 
shrill  shriek  of  women  was  heard,  and  they  were 
to  be  seen  dragging  their  children  in  haste  towards 
the  church,  and  throwing  themselves,  with  implor- 
ing cries,  before  the  altar.  The  bell  was  rapidly 
toUed,  and  eveiy  man  was  conscious  of  its  meaning 
and  came  armea  into  the  streets. 

Wherever  Americans  settle,  the  first  thing  they 
&vour  is  a  school.  Though  there  were  no  other 
than  Mexican  children  to  be  taught,  they  had  en- 
couraged the  formation  of  a  school,  which  was 
well  attended.  The  Roman  Catholic  priest  had 
no  power  to  interfere  with  it  The  master,  how- 
ever, was  a  Roman  Catholic,  who  was  familiarly 
known  as  ''Bufi&do,'*  and,  as  a  single  fiddler,  might 
be  sometimes  seen  heading  a  religious  procession. 
That  those  who  speak  the  clear  and  copious  lan- 
guage of  Castile  should  be  capable  of  being  orators 
might  be  presumed;  and  how  naturally  eloquence 
would  prevail  among  the  Spanish  race,  if  their  in- 
stitutions permitted  freedom  of  opinion,  received 
some  illustration  from  a  boy  in  Uiis  school,  who 
was  directed  to  rise  and  compliment  the  visitors, 
an  act  of  civility  which  he  executed  with  much 
grace  and  self-possession,  and  with  an  almost  manly 
dignity  of  manner. 

There  is  no  scenery  about  the  town  of  San  An- 
tonio to  be  spoken  of,  and  yet  it  is  among  the  few 
places  where,  on  account  of  the  climate,  a  residence 
IS  singularly  agreeable.  There  are  no  flies,  no 
mosquitoes,  and,  except  when  a  **  norther'*  blows 
during  its  three  days,  it  is  always  agreeable-HSup- 
posing  a  few  hot  weeks  in  summer  are  not  regarded 
as  any  drawback.  It  is  certainly  not  to  be  com- 
pared to  the  town  of  Schapa,  on  the  road  to  Mexico 
from  Vera  Cruz,  where  the  scenery  is  grand  and 
magnificent,  and  the  tropical  vegetation  of  great 
beauty;  but  next  to  it,  as  a  place  of  residence,  it 
may  advance  its  claim.  It  is  dry  and  healthy,  and 
there  is  a  charm  in  the  clearness  and  freshness  of 
the  atmosphere  which  it  is  impossible  to  describe. 
There  are  two  periods  of  rain,  one  in  the  early 
part  of  the  year,  and  the  other  early  in  June; 
that  of  June  is  a  season  of  storms,  and  the  ground 
is  deluged  with  water.  These  storms  come  on 
with  great  rapidity  from  the  north.  A  long  black 
line  may  be  seen  on  the  horizon,  and  after  some 
hours  tie  wind  begins  to  blow  fresh ;  it  is  then 
time  to  prepare  for  what  is  coming.  At  no  long 
interval  the  clouds  spread  over  the  whole  sky,  and 
the  storm  breaks  forth.  At  night  the  sky  is  sud- 
denly darkened^  and  everything  oecomes  invisible ; 


presently  the  rain  falls  in  a  heavy  maas,  and  light- 
ning, followed  by  thunder,  comes  on.  As  tlie 
storm  increases,  the  lightning  is  so  incesBsnt  as  to 
keep  the  forest  in  a  state  of  continued  and  brilliant 
illumination ;  it  seems  to  be  on  all  sides,  striking^ 
among  the  trees  in  almost  stnught  and  also  in  zig- 
zag forms,  so  intensely  bright  as  to  have  a  metallic 
lustre,  and  as  though  some  palpable  and  noolten 
substance  was  passing  through  the  air.  Nor  do 
the  explosions  following  this  atmosphmc  confla- 
gration appear  to  come  in  distinct  order.  The 
reverberation  of  the  sound  of  one  is  confused  with 
that  of  another,  and  in  such  quick  and  rapid  sae- 
cession  as  to  fill  the  whole  heaven  with  one  con- 
tinued and  mighty  din.  Sometimes,  so  soon  a» 
the  rain  ceases,  hail  falls,  of  such  force  and  size 
that  it  is  necessary  to  raise  the  blanket  coTering- 
the  head  to  ward  off  the  sharpness  of  the  blow 
given  by  the  icy  pellets.  When  the  hailstonn 
passes  ail  is  quiet,  the  stars  appear,  and,  lying  in 
a  pond  of  water,  you  will  sleep  soundly  until 
the  gray  light  of  morning  comes. 

It  is  strange,  but  these  aquatic  beds,  not  made 
for  invalids,  and  not  apparently  salubrious,  do  not 
cause  rheumatic  pains,  disease,  or  physical  debility* 
Not  far  from  the  St  Antonio  springs  the  timber- 
district  ceases,  and  an  irr^^ular  rolling  prairie,  with 
misgrait  trees  here  and  there,  is  seen ;  and  here  is 
the  home  of  the  Indian,  where  he  wanders,  hunts,. 
and  dwells.  His  hand  is  against  every  white  man^ 
and  the  white  man  watches  for  every  sign  that  may 
denote  his  recent  presence.  It  is  a  terrible  feud 
that  prevails  between  them ;  for  both  are  alway» 
prepared  for  mortal  war,  and  neither  expect  peace 
or  mercy.  Pass  on  a  few  miles  beyond  the  edge 
of  the  prairie,  and  from  those  distant  trees,  no 
higher  than  hedge-rows  as  they  appear  on  the 
rising-ground^  the  alarm  of  your  presence  is- 
already  spread.  A  pufif  of  smoke  rises  from  them 
and  ascends  into  the  calm  aky,  for  some  time 
hardly  disturbed  in  form,  but  rising,  and  by  slow 
degrees  attenuating  itscdf  until  it  is  lost.  A 
second  or  a  third,  or  another  will  follow.  The 
out-hunters  are  warned,  and  the  presence  of  the 
white  man  is  told  to  all  the  country  round. 

This  power  of  signalising  by  smoke  shows  the 
usual  calmness  of  the  atmosphere ;  and  during  those 
seasons  when  wandering  tribes  of  Indians  are 
scouring  the  country  for  the  bnfifalo  and  collect- 
ing  the  winter  supplies  of  food,  there  are  few  days 
when  such  signals  may  not  be  efifectually  given. 
If  by  some  sudden  accident  more  than  warning 
is  intended,  and  actual  danger  prevails,  a  pile  of 
dry  wood,  or  grass,  will  be  instantly  collected  and 
set  on  fire,  and  so  spread  as  to  throw  up  a  large 
and  continuous  cloud  of  smoke.  So  it  was  when 
a  party  of  Indians,  falling  in  with  two  white  men, 
attacked  and  killed  them.  Shortly  afterwards, 
discovering  that  some  white  men  were  on  the  trail 
behind  them,  and  others  not  fax  off  on  their  right 
flank,  they  lighted  up  a  fire  and  then  successfully 
retreated.  Those  who  alarmed  them  did  not  know 
the  Indians  were  so  near,  and  it  was  not  until 
the  next  day  that  the  sad  discovery  was  made  of 
the  bodies  of  the  murdered  men.  . 
Yet  notwithstanding  the  skill  of  Indians  in 
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nddiig  «ltaeks,  and  in  the  mode  of  conveying  dis** 
fast  communications,  the  civilised  man  is  their 
saperior  in  their  own  arts.    Every  sign  which  the 
one  practiaes  the  other  knows  and  practises  with 
more  than  eqnal  skill.     The  fresh  trail,  almost 
indistiDcty  aad  to  the  unpractised  eye  quite  so,  will 
be  followed  by  the  wlute  man  with  confidence, 
and  without  &nlt  or  delay.    He  knows  how  old  it 
ifr— whether  made  a  few  hours  since,  whether  a  day, 
-or  whether  two  days  old.    He  knows  when  it  gets 
fredier,  aad  the  moment  when  more  precaution  is 
needed.     From  old  camp-fires  he  will  accurately 
•eetiniate  the  numbers  of  those  who  made  them, 
and,  from  the  form  and  arrangement  of  the  encamp- 
ment, the  tribe  that  has  passed  on.    He  will  accu- 
rately infer  if  it  were  a  hunting-party,  or  one 
engaged  in  marauding,  dignified  by  the  name  of  a 
war-party.     In  dangerous  places  he  will  ensconce 
his  companions  in  tibe  bushes,  and,  on  an  alarm  of 
hb    own  sentries,  will  infer  from  a  strung  or 
■an  unstrung  bow  of  passing  Indians,  the  pirouetting 
of  a  horse,  or  from  any  movement  indicating  care 
or  the  absence  of  watchfulness,  his  own  position, 
4ind  his  security  or  insecurity  from  attacks    On  the 
open  prairie  he  will  disturb  the  Indian  signs,  and 
confound  the  march  of  hostile  savages.    If  he  is 
-sometimes  surprised  he  more  frequentiy  surprises. 
Would  that  it  could  be  added  that  he  is  more  mer- 
431111 !     But  on  this  frontier  peace  is  a  period  of 
suspicion.  There  is  no  confidence ;  and  "  friendly" 
Indians  may  be  spoken  of,  but  there  is  no  friend- 
jiiip  but  that  absence  from  violence  which  the  fear 
of  superior  prowess  imposes.    The  civilised  man 
estimates  the  effects  of  certain  acts.    In  his  own 
community  he  can  single  out  a  wrong-doer,  and 
&e  wrong-doer  is  known  to  be  such  by  all.    But 
he  who  is  educated  in  the  wilderness  has  no  policy ; 
his  powers  of  communication  are  limited,  and  he 
<«n  only,  when  thoroughly  subdued,  understand 
^lat  he  is  not  still  among  savages.    His  violence 
and  brutal  passions  are,  by  habit,  restrained  among 
his  own  people,  beyond  them  the  world  is  hostile, 
and  he  is  subject  to  invasion  and  attack.    So,  also, 
on  the  slightest  sense  of  injustice  or  of  wrong,  he 
is  himself  an  invader,  and   carries    destruction 
against  the  friends  of  him  who  has  wronged  him. 
He  has  no  idea  of  injury  being  done  by  one  man 
and  not  applauded  by  his  companions.    If  one  of 
another  tribe  injures  him,  he  and  his  friends  all 
revenge  themselves  against  the  whole  tribe  of  the 
wrong-doer.    This  principle  of  retribution  is  the 
source  of  his  destruction  when  he  comes  into  col- 
lision with  the  white  man.  If  his  hunting-grounds 
4a«  disturbed  by  some  few  white  men,  if  one  white 
man  commits  an  injury,  a  foray  on  die  white  set- 
tlements is  determined  on,  and  the  burning  of 
houses,  the  destruction  of  crops,  the  slaughter  of 
unresisting  men  and  helpless  women  and  children 
fbllowB.    An  alarm  is  given  to  the  nearest  white 
setUementfl  and  every  man  with  a  horse  and  rifle 
is  instantly  mounted  and  on  the  alert    The  deepest 
and  most  desperate  revenge  is  the  predominant 
•desire,  and  the  tribe  is  followed  up  with  fierce  and 
vindictive  hatred,  and   is    frequently  destroyed 
without  mercy  or  compassion. 
To  what  certain  destruction  are  such  wandering 


tribes  doomed!  From  the  Atlantic  seaboard  to 
the  Mississippi  the  early  tribes  have  disappeared, 
and  the  few  Indians  that  remain  in  that  space  of 
country  are  only  similar  to  small  gangs  of  gypsies. 
It  was  once  thought  merciful  to  remove  tribe  aflter 
tribe,  the  remnants  of  large  bodies,  across  the 
Mississippi ;  and  Arkansas  is  the  home  of  many 
mixed  bodies  of  such  immigrants.  But  the  volun-* 
tary  migration,  before  forced  migration  was  part 
of  a  State  policy,  must  have  been  considerable. 
That  remarkable  tribe  known  as  the  Flat-heads 
was,  in  1680,  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi. 
They  were  for  some  time  lost,  and  were  re-dis- 
covered  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  C!olumbia  river.  After  the  winter 
stores  of  the  first  known  tribes  had  been  destroyed 
there  was  no  security  but  in  a  western  migration. 
In  the  vast  plains  at  the  eastern  base  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  freedom  from  encroachment  existed,  and 
the  buffalo,  which  is  utterly  extinguished  on  this 
side  of  the  Mississippi,  continued  m  those  distant 
regions  to  afford  easy  means  of  subsistence. 

iBnt  in  how  short  a  time  will  even  the  western 
prairies  present  no  dissimilar  aspect  of  civilised 
life  to  that  on  the  east,  not  ^ng  since  covered  with 
the  forest !  The  settlements  of  Americans  were 
rapidly  extending  up  the  Missouri  when  the  dis- 
covery'of  California  brought  many  thousands  to 
open  roads  in  all  directions  to  the  pacific  What 
had  been  the  extraordinary  excursion  of  bodies  of 
few  men  for  the  sake  of  pleasure  and  curiosity, 
became  the  undertaking  of  masses  of  human  be- 
ings carrying  their  stock,  their  houses,  and  their 
food,  to  establish  themselves  in  places  only  a  few 
years  since  unknown  even  to  the  most  daring  adven- 
turers. How,  before  this  great  inroad  of  a  new 
race  can  the  hunting  tribes  exist  ?  They  cannot 
conform  to  new  customs,  or  suddenly  become  a 
fixed  population  seeking  their  maintenance  from 
the  earth,  and  anticipating  not  merely  their  own 
wants  but  those  of  domesticated  animals.  No 
violence  that  they  hereafter  commit  will  go  tm- 
punished,  and  sweeping  and  dreadful  will  be  the 
punishment  On  one  side,  their  means  of  subsist- 
ence will  visibly  diminish ;  on  the  other,  they  will 
meet  a  foe  whose  encroachments  they  cannot  check. 

We  can  draw  no  analogy  from  the  cases  of 
islands  where  an  aboriginal  population  continues 
to  exist  among  whites.  There  the  elements  of 
civilisation  may  be  taught,  and  Justice  may 
establish  her  throne ;  but  how  is  law  to  assume  its 
regular  jurisdiction  over  illimitable  districts  where 
no  tribunals  can  be  fixed,  and  where  its  ministers 
can  themselves  find  neither  home  nor  security  ? 

Those  who  have  traversed  these  regions  of  wild- 
ness,  placid  and  beautiful  as  Nature  has  made  them, 
so  calm  and  magnificent  in  all  their  forms,  so  vast 
and  extensive  as  to  bow  down  the  sense  of  human 
existence  to  the  very  earth,  cannot  fail  to  have  seen 
many  examples  of  the  painful  relation  in  which  the 
red  and  the  white  man  occupy  towards  each  other. 
Sometimes  necessity  will  make  white  men  exclaim 
that  ''they  wished  that  Indians  took  prisoners." 
Hardly,  however,  can  a  white  man  separate  him- 
self from  his  companions  without  being  almost 
certain  of  attadc.    Like  a  cat  watching  at  a  hole. 
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patient  and  endnring,  erery  movement  will  be  ob- 
served, though  nothing  is  sought  or  expected  bnt 
the  life  and  the  scalp  of  some  man  who  may  stray 
from  his  party.  Nor  is  there  any  exaggeration  in 
ihis  representation,  though  frequent  instances  may 
be  given  to  the  contrary,  upon  some  western  routes 
on  the  northern  border  of  Mexico.  Here  is  no 
truce.  It  is  constant  and  unvarying  hostility  on 
tiie  part  of  the  native  tribes,  and  those  signs  of 
amity  which  farther  to  the  north  are  noticed  and 
respected  are  disregarded.  Let  a  white  man  watch 
as  sentry,  and  in  the  broad  daylight  he  may  be 
attacked:  indeed,  night-attacks  very  rarely  hap- 
pen. The  writer  was  present  when,  in  the  middle 
of  the  day,  an  Indian  approached  an  out-sentry, 
and  before  he  was  observed  had  speared  him ;  but 
the  act  was  incomplete,  for  assistance  was  rendered 
and  he  was  saved  from  being  scalped.  The  Indian, 
however,  retired  in  safety. 

At  another  time,  three  men  went  a  short  dis- 
tance to  pick  the  fruit  of  the  misgrait  tree,  a  mimosa 
plant,  similar  to  a  stunted  acacia ;  it  bears  a  long 
podded  fruit,  the  shell  of  which  is  sweet  and  edible. 
For  horses  this  fruit  is  nourishing,  and  supplies  food 
sufficient  to  keep  them  in  good  condition.  Among 
Indians  it  is  pounded  up  and  kept  for  their  own 
sustenance.  It  was  when  going  out  to  gather  it,  and 
only  a  short  distance  from  camp,  that  they  were 
attacked.  One  was  instantly  killed  and  scalped; 
another  speared,  dying  a  few  day^  afterwards ;  and 
the  third  was  slightly  wounded.  These  two  last 
were  not  scalped,  assistance  being  instantly  given 
to  them. 

Other  men  were  cut  off  in  a  similar  manner, 
and  equally  suddenly,  those  by  whom  the  blow  was 
struck  instantly  disappearing;  and  their  very 
presence  was  unknown  except  on  such  murderous 
events. 

Most  frequently  such  attacks  are  made  after  the 
night  has  been  rainy.  Then,  the  next  morning  is 
one  of  watchfulness,  when  there  is  an  expert  com- 
mander. Yet  the  daring  of  the  savage  is  remaiic- 
able.  It  had  been  a  wet  night,  and  the  horses 
were  around  the  camp.  A  guard  was  placed  on  a 
hill  at  a  short  distance,  overlooking  the  camp,  with 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  up  an  open  valley  for 
nearly  the  distance  of  a  .mile.  One  horse  alone 
had  strayed  to  near  the  visible  extremity  of  the 
valley.  It  was  seen  by  the  owner,  and  a  Mexican 
in  the  company  went  out  to  bring  it  in.  As  he 
caught  it,  the  cry  of  Indians  was  raised.  They 
came  down,  and,  quick  as  lightning,  slew  and 
scalped  the  Mexican  and  led  off  the  horse.  In 
another  instant,  the  cry  of  "  Stampede !"  was  heard 
— a  word  cormptedfrom  the  Spanish  of  estampido 
(making  a  noise),  but  now  thoroughly  an  American 
word;  for  "stampeding,"  making  "a  stampede," 
and  "  such  a  stampede,"  with  various  qualifications 
of  the  expression,  meaning  *'  frightening  off,"  are 
terms  in  frequent  use,  though  adopted  only  a  few 
years  since.  Now  a^tampede,  when  in  the  midst 
of  a  wilderness,  and  men  cannot  rely  on  reaching 
any  settlement  or  fort,  is  an  alarming  and  awful 
event ;  for  the  consequences  are  sure  to  include  the 
death  of  many  persons  in  a  future  %tage  of  the 
journey.    These  stampedes  occur  in  Ibese  ways : 


first,  all  the  animals  at  night,  without  any  known 
cause,  will  take  fright  and  gallop  off  in  a  hod, 
tearing  up  the  stakes  by  which  th^  are  fastened, 
if  not  very  strongly  fastened ;  or,  even  if  hobbled, 
going  (^  in  a  gfdlop  with  their  hobbles  on ;  and 
on  such  night-frights,  not  merely  do  the  horses 
start  away,  but  even  the  cattle  which  during  the 
previous  day  had  shown  signs  of  fatigue  and 
seemed  incapable  of  moving  will  also  gallop  a/SL 
These  voluntary  stampedes  merely  cause  consider- 
able trouble  in  a  momi  ng.  There  is  no  possibility  of 
bringing  any  of  the  animals  back  at  night.  Where- 
ever  they  are  disposed  to  run,  they  are  left  to 
nm.  They  are  sure  to  go  very  much  together, 
and  therefore  in  a  morning  their  trail  will  be  easily 
traced ;  and  when  morning  comes,  though  some- 
times at  a  distance  of  a  mile  to  two  miles,  every 
horse  will  be  foimd,  and  the  cattle  will  be  seen 
nearer  home.  Nor  is  it  at  all  unusual  to  find  the 
oxen,  which,  in  order  to  check  their  going  far, 
have  been  left  to  graze  yoked  in  couples,  stu^  fad 
among  the  trees,  where  each,  in  the  struggle  to 
pull  off  its  companion,  has  firmly  fixed  itselC 

The  most  serious  occurrence  of  this  kind  is  when 
the  Indians  cause  it,  for  then  the  animals  are  irre- 
coverably lost.  This  they  do  by  noises,  by  shrill 
cries,  or  by  a  blazing  pitch  stick.  There  is  no 
power  whatever  to  ch^  or  to  control  horses, 
cattle,  or  mules.  All  are  filled  with  a  common 
panic.  They  tear  away  from  their  fastenings,. 
and  the  ground  shakes  with  their  tramp.  The 
loss  which  this  causes  is  fatal  to  any  expedition. 
On  some  routes  it  is  most  carefully  guarded 
against;  on  others, the  negligence  of  it  is  astonishing. 

The  more  frequent  occurrence  of  stampedefl  is 
in  the  morning.  The  sim  had  just  risen  when 
the  one  before  alluded  to  was  raised.  The  horses^ 
were  driven  off,  and  the  Indians,  at  full  gallop^ 
were  seen  shouting  after  them.  Not  a  horse  in 
camp  was  either  saddled  or  in  hand ;  and  as  the 
savages  were  mounted,  they  «coared  past,  keejMng 
the  loose  horses  together,  and  were  soon  oat  of 
sight.  So  soon  as  it  was  posidble,  they  were  fol- 
lowed up,  but  in  vain;  they  had  got  to  so  great  a 
distance  that,  after  the  most  strenuous  efforts,  fur- 
ther pursuit'became  impraeticable.  Seventy  horses 
were  taken ;  and  in  the  midst  of  a  desert  some 
three  hundred  miles  from  human  habitation^ 
seventy  men  were  reduced  to  walk,  suffering  at 
the  time  from  weakness,  starvation,  and  from  that 
painful  disease,  the  scurvy. 

This  disease  of  scurvy  is  n»e,  but  sometimes 
occurs  in  the  prairie.  It  was  occasioned  by  de- 
pending for  four  months  on  animal  food  alone^ 
TTie  oxen  that  were  driven  had  become  lean;  all 
fat  on  them  was  gone;  and  it  is  for  those  who 
have  examined  the  cause  of  diseases  to  explain 
more  accurately  the  effect  of  fat  as  part  of  human 
food  than  has  hitherto  been  done.  It  has  been 
held  that  fat  and  ^ease  are  required  by  the 
natives  of  northern  and  colder  climes,  in  order  to 
supply  sufficient  carbon  to  sustain  the  loss  of  bwt 
from  the  body ;  and  it  has  been  alleged  that  «u<» 
supply  in  warm  climates  is  not  needed.  Now  it 
will  be  admitted  that,  in  fte  summer  months  at 
least,  the  heat  of  the  country  bordering  <m  the- 
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Rio  Grande,  in  the  latitude  of  29  deg.,  30  deg.,  is 
exoeanve.  The  sun  bums  with  scorching  heat, 
tnd  parts  of  the  human  body  exposed  to  it  during 
the  coarse  of  a  moming*s  ride  become  blistered, 
prodacing  aflerwards  a  sensation  of  painful  rheu- 
mitiflm,  until  the  cuticle  or  external  skin  becomes 
loosened,  and  peels  off. 

The  &ce  is  differently  affected ;  but  a  few  hours* 
exposure  produces  this  blistering  on  the  legs,  and 
more  especially  the  neck,  the  back  of  the  neck,  and 
the  parts  between  the  shoulders.  From  this,  there- 
fore, the  heat  may  be  inferred.  Bat  what  food, 
even  at  this  season,  is  most  desired?  It  may 
excite  laughter,  bat  the  great  object  is  to  obtain 
in  nnboonded  quantity  of  grease  and  fat  How- 
ever delicately  a  man  may  have  been  brought  up, 
the  desire  to  obtain  fat  is  irrepressible.  That  it  is 
no  novelty  to  assert  this  may  be  verifted  by  a 
refCTence  to  the  travels  of  one  Pierce  through 
WestOTi  Texas  about  the  year  1760,  and  which 
wu  not  known  to  the  writer  until  he  himself  had 
had  experience  of  the  fact  If  a  buffalo  is  killed, 
&e  first  attempt  is  to  secure  the  fat  parts  of  the 
mimaL  If  a  bear  is  killed,  the  fat  is  regarded  as 
aloxory.  It  was  not  unusual  to  see  a  man  taking 
back  to  his  mess  a  large  cotton  bag  filled  chiefly  with 
ht  parts  of  a  ba&lo,  and  containing  an  infinitely 
snujl  quantity  of  flesh.  Why  should  this  taste  for 
oily  matter  arise  ?  It  does  not  continue  as  a  habit 


So  soon  as  the  supply  of  it  ceased  the  scurvy 
appeared,  producing,  as  usual,  great  want  of 
strength,  a  general  lassitude,  inability  to  move 
more  than  short  distances  without  rest ;  and  all 
wounds  produce  an  horrid  and  offensive  pustulent 
inflammation  extending  far  beyond  the  puncture 
or  the  wound  itself.  But  though  in  the  instance 
alluded  to  scurvy  was  produced,  perhaps  the  facts 
do  not  prove  .more  than  the  desire  under  given 
circumstances  to  obtain  food  of  an  oily  nature. 
The  scurvy  might  have  appeared  in  consequence 
of  a  long  confinement  to  animal  food  alone.  In 
this  case  it  did  not  appear  until  all  fat  matter  was 
lost ;  but  it  might  have  appeared  notwithstanding. 
Three  months'  subsistence  on  animal  food  did  not 
produce  it,  the  fat  of  the  oxen  killed  not  having 
been  lost  by  travelling.  After  that  time  the  scurvy 
appeared.  It  certainly  cannot  be  shown  that  it 
might  not  have  appeared  if  the  animals  had  re- 
mained fat;  but  this  fact,  however,  is  certain, 
namely,  that  in  a  hot  and  dry  country  oily  food  is 
desired,  and  is  most  eagerly  secured ;  for  dryness 
of  climate  is  also  one  of  the  conditions  under  which 
the  desire  for  it  prevails.  In  the  moist  atmosphere 
to  the  south,  nearer  the  sea,  and  where  the  rivers 
flow  closer  to  each  other  than  they  do  inland,  this 
anxiety  to  obtain  animal  food  that  is  excessively 
fat  is  not  observed. 


DEATH   AND   THE    DOCTOR. 

(from  lbssikg.) 


Corks  were  drawn,  and  candles  lighted, 
Who  but  Death  came  uninvited  ? 
"  You  have  drunk  enough,"  said  he, 
"Toper,  you  must  come  with  me." 

"Oome  with  you  !  'tis  rather  early ! 
Prithee,  Death,  don't  look  so  surly ; 

But,  if  it  must  e'en  be  so. 

Take  a  glass  before  we  go !" 

Death,  though  an  inveterate  grumbler. 
Took  the  hint»  and  filled  a  tumbler ; 

"Rn,"  said  he,  "and  in  Tokay 

Let  UB  toast  the  cholera." 

Though  at  first  much  disconcerted, 
Now  I  thought  his  wrath  averted ; 
Till  he  anaried,  "  You  fool  I  d'ye  think 
You  could  bribe  old  Death  vrith  drink  ?' 


"  Nay,"  said  I ;  "  but  with  permission, 
I  will  practise  as  physician  ; 

Half  my  patients  you  shall  have, 

If  you  let  me  'scape  the  grave*. 

*'Done !  and  done  I   Live  till  you're  weary 
Of  your  bottle  and  your  deary ; 

None  so  surely  work  my  will 

As  the  men  of  drug  and  pill." 

Now  I  scorn  the  grave's  bla<^  portal. 
Made  by  love  and  wine  immortal ; 

Now  a  sworn  ally  of  Death, 

Freely  can  I  draw  my  breath. 

When  to  Boniface's  thinking, 
I  have  had  enough  of  drinking ; 

When  **  You've  loved  enough,"  says  Kate,. 

Gladly  I  will  meet  my  fate. 
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QUISQUILIJS. 


CURIOSITIES   OF   cowel's   "intehpreter.*' 


Dr.  John  Cowel,  the  learned  author  of  the  small 
folio  entitled  "  A  Law  Dictionary ;  or,  The  Inter- 
preter of  Words  and  Terms  used  either  in  the 
Common  or  Statute  Laws  of  Great  Britain,  and  in 
Tenures  and  Jocular  Customs,"  was,  as  we  learn 
from  the  life  prefixed  to  the  volume,  bom  in  Devon- 
shire  and  bred  at  Eton,  and  was  elected  a  scholar 
of   King  s  College,  Cambridge,   in   1670.      His 
biographer    describes  liim  as  applying    himself 
heartily  to  books,  and  having  a  good  digestion  of 
them.    He  adds,  "  By  which  studious  and  virtuous  I 
course  of  life  he  grew  up  to  so  much  reputation 
and  interest  in  the  University,  that  he  had  thei 
honour  to  be  chose  one  of  the  proctors  for  the  year 
1585" — a  statement  which  will  amuse  and  surprise 
modem  Cambridge  readers,  who  are  not  accus- 
tomed to  view  the  office  of  proctor  as  a  reward  for , 
distinction  and  ability,  but  simply  as  a  lucrative ' 
situation,  given  in  rotation  by  the  different  colleges  I 
to  whatever  resident  Fellow  may  be  desirous  of  | 
adding  to  his  income  for  the  year  at  the  expense  of 
going  through  some  very  disagreeable  work.    He  i 
afterwards  became  Regius  Professor  of  Civil  Law, 
and  Master  of  Trinitv  Hall :  and  in  1603  was  Vice- 
Chancellor  of  the  University.     On  the  suggestion 
of  Bancroft,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  he  under- 
took the  work  from  which  we  propose  to  glean 
some  curious  matters,  and  which  was  first  printed 
at  Cambridge  in  1607.    His  natural  preference  for 
the  civil  law,  some  strictures  on  Littleton,  and  his 
employment  by  Bancroft  to  fight  the  battle  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  against  the  Common  Law  Courts, 
roused  the  anger  of  Coke;  and  he  contrived  to 
represent  Cowel  to  the  King  and  the  House  of  Com- 
mons as  an  enemy  to  the  prerogatives  of  both ;  and 
in  1610  a  royal  proclamation  was  issued  "  touching 
Dr.Cowcl's  book,  called  the  *  Interpreter.*  "  It  bears 
strong  marks  of  having  proceeded  from  the  royal 
pen  of  King  James  himself;  it  complains  of  "the 
insatiable  curiosity  in  many  men*s  spirits,  and  such 
an  itching  in  the  tongues  and  pens  of  most  men,  as 
nothing  is  left  unsearched  to  the  bottom  both  in 
talking  and  WTiting:"  no   doubt  a  troublesome 
enough  propensity,  and  not  always  better  liked  in 
1851  than  in  1610.     "For,  from  the  very  highest 
mysteries  to  the  very  lowest  pit  of  Hell,  and  the  con- 
fused actions  of  the  devils  there,  there  is  notliing  now 
imsearched  into  by  the  curiosity  of  men's  brains. 
Jlen  not  being  contented  with  the  knowledge  of 
so  much  of  the  will  of  God  as  it  hath  pleased  him 
to  reveal,  but  they  will  needs  sit  with  him  in  his 
most  private  closet,  and  become  privy  of  his  most 
inscrutable  counsels.  And  therefore  it  is  no  wonder 
that  men  in  these  our  days  do  not  spare  to  wade 
in  all  the  deepest  mysteries  that  belong  to  the 
persons  or  state  of  kings  and  princes,  tliat  are 
gods  upon  earth."     The  last  sentence  must  have 
come  with  singular  unction  and  satisfaction  from  the 
pen  of  the  royal  and  learned  inditer  of  the  procla- 
mation.    "And  this  license  that  every  talker  or 
writer  now  assumeth  to  himself  is  come  to  this 


abuse,  that  many  Phormios  will  give  counsel  to 
Hannibal,  and  many  men  that  never  went  out  of 
the  compass  of  cloisters  or  colleges  will  freely  wad« 
by  their  writings  in  the  deepest  mysteries  of 
monarchy  and  politic  government ;  whereupon,  it 
cannot  otherwise  fall  out,  but  that  when  men  go 
out  of  their  elgment,  and  meddle  with  things  above 
their  capacity,  themselves  shall  not  only  go  astray 
and  stumble  in  darkness,  but  will  mislead  also 
divers  others  with  themselves  into  many  mistakings 
and  eiTors ;  the  proof  whereof  we  have  lately  had 
by  a  book  written  by  Dr.  Cowel,  called  *The 
Interpreter  ;*  for  he  being  only  a  civilian  by  pro- 
fession,  and  upon  that  large  ground  of  a  kind  of 
dictionary,  following  the  alphabet"  (which  liis 
majesty  seems  to  think  must  be  a  very  unsafe 
guide),  **  by  meddling  in  matters  above  lus  reich, 
hath  fallen  in  many  things  to  mistake  and  deceive 
himself ;  in  some  things  disputing  so  nicely  upon 
the  mysteries  of  this  our  monarchy,  that  it  may 
receive  doubtful  interpretations — yea,  in  eome 
points  very  derogatory  to  tho  supreme  power  of 
this  Crown ;  in  other  cases,  mistaking  the  trae 
state  of  the  Parliament  of  this  kingdom,  and  the 
fundamental  constitutions  and  privileges  thereof; 
and  in  some  other  points  speaking  unreverently  of 
the  Common  Law  of  England,  and  the  works  of 
some  of  the  most  famous  and  ancient  judges 
therein"  (where  Coke  chimes  in,  jealous,  and  justly 
so,  of  the  fame  of  Littleton,  the  great  oracle  of 
English  Common  Law,  and  his  own  commentary 
upon  him)— "it  being  a  thing  utterly  unlawful 
to  any  subject  to  speak  or  write  against  the  law 
under  which  he  liveth,  and  which  wo  are  sworn 
and  are  resolved  to  maintain."  The  proclamation 
then  goes  on  to  prohibit  the  buying,  uttering,  or 
reading  of  the  book,  and  desires  ail  persons  who 
have  copies  in  their  possession  to  deliver  them  to 
the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  or  the  sheriff  of  the 
county  in  which  they  reside,  or  to  the  vice-chau- 
cellor.of  their  University,  in  order  that  it  may  l^c 
utterly  suppressed ;  and  it  concludes  with  hinting* 
strict  censorship  of  the  press  for  the  future. 

Cowel  died  in  the  year  following  the  issue  of  the 
proclamation  against  his  book,  and  did  not  hve  to 
see  the  removal  of  the  obnoxious  matter  in  future 
editions. 

The  book  itself  is  rarely  quoted,  and  cannot  ever 
have  been  of  much  practical  utility,  and  most  of  its 
matter  is  now  obsolete.  The  titles  of  the  articles 
seem  rather  suggested  by  the  previous  existence  of 
information  or  materials  in  a  common-place  book, 
than  the  articles  written  to  the  titles ;  and  the  work 
more  resembles  a  somewhat  cmde  digest  of  the 
contents  of  such  a  book  into  an  alphabetical  arrange- 
ment than  a  regular  dictionary.  But  among  « 
great  deal  that  is  worthless  and  uninteresting, 
there  are  some  matters  of  amusement  and  curiosity, 
which  repay  the  trouble  of  looking  through  the 
volume,  and  of  submitting  its  very  miscellaneom 
contents  to  a  further  process  of  digestion  «n<* 
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snblimation,  the  result  of  which  will  occupy  the 
remainder  of  this  article. 

AccoiXADE. — A  ceremony  used  in  knighthood 
by  the  king's  putting  his  hand  about  the  knight*s 
neck,  from  the  French  accoUr.  The  word  is  now 
used  for  Uie  laying  of  the  sword  on  the  shoulder 
of  the  new  knight 

Aoolyte. — An  inferior  Church  servant — in  old 
English  called  a  Oolet ;  whence  the  family  name  of 
Bean  Cole^  who  founded  St  Paul's  School  in 
London. 

AjiBiDRXTKR — Signifies  a  juror  who  takes  money 
from  both  sides  for  giving  his  verdict 

Bakdorb. — A  musical  instrument  with  strings, 
invented  by  John  Rose,  citizen  of  London,  in  the 
4th  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Hence,  probably,  the 
well-known  banjo  of  the  Ethiopian  melodists. 

Basillard. — A  poniard.  "Arrepto  basillardo 
timn^xit  Jack  Straw  in  gutture." — Knighton,  bk.  5. 

Catch-land. — In  Norfolk  they  have  some 
grounds  where  it  is  not  known  to  what  parish 
they  certainly  belong,  so  that  the  minister  who 
first  seizes  the  tithe  does  by  that  right  of  pre- 
occupation enjoy  it  for  that  one  year ;  and  the  land 
of  this  dubious  nature  is  called  Catch-land. 

(This  clerical  game  of  catch- who-catch-can  must 
have  been  very  exciting  for  the  rival  incumbents, 
and  highly  edifying  to  the  occupiers  of  the  de- 
hateable  land  ) 

Denarius  Dei — Good's  penny,  Aries,  or  Earnest- 
money,  given  on  the  making  of  a  bargain,  and  so 
called  because  in  former  times  it  was  bestowed  on 
the  Church  or  the  poor. 

Degradino. — In  the  reign,  of  Edward  the 
Second,  Sir  Andrew  Harclay,  Earl  of  Carlisle,  was 
convicted,  degraded,  and  attainted  of  treason. 
When  judgment  was  pronounced  against  him,  his 
sword  broken  over  his  head,  and  his  spurs  hewn 
off  his  heels,  Sir  Anthony  Lucy,  the  judge,  said  to 
him,  "  Andrew,  now  thou  art  no  knight,  but  a 
knave  r 

F. — ^A  statute  of  Edward  the  Sixth  enacts  that. 
Whoever  maliciously  shall  strike  any  person  with 
a  weapon  in  the  church  or  churchyard,  or  draw 
any  weapon  there  with  intent  to  strike,  shall  have 
one  of  his  ears  cut  off;  and  if  he  have  no  ears, 
shall  be  marked  on  the  cheek  with  a  hot  iron  with 
the  letter  F,  that  he  may  be  known  for  a  Fighter, 
or  maker  of  Frays. 

(The  provision  of  another  species  of  punishment 
to  meet  the  case  of  the  offender  having  already  lost 
both  ears  is  a  piece  of  exquisite  foresi^it  A  man's 
ears  ^vould  last  him  twice,  if  he  was  bom  with  the 
proper  complement  of  that  organ ;  but  on  the  third 
occasion  he  would  have  to  submit  his  cheek  to  the 
ardent  alliteration  so  pleasantly  explained  in  the 
statute.  In  seditious  libel  cases,  at  a  later  period, 
the  convict  was  not  so  lucky.  It  was  Prynne,  if 
we  remember  right,  who,  on  the  second  conviction, 
bad  the  stumps  of  his  ears  grubbed  up,  because 
there  was  nothing  else  left  for  the  hangman's  knife 
to  operate  on.) 

FiBE-oRDBAL — wss  the  privilege  only  of  free- 
men, and  the  better  sort  of  people.  It  was  of  two 
kinds,  either,  first,  by  stepping  barefoot  and  blind- 
^Id  ovw  nine  ploughshares  red-hot  laid  at  equal 


distances,  which,  if  the  defendant  passed  unhurt, 
he  was  judged  innocent,  but  if  burnt,  guilty ;  or, 
secondly,  by  taking  a  piece  of  red-hot  iron  in  the 
hand,  usually  of  one  pound  weight,  which  was 
called  simple  ordeal,  or  of  two  pounds,  which  was 
duplex,  or  of  three  pounds,  which  was  triplex 
ordalium. 

The  water-ordeal  was  for  churls,  bondmen,  and 
other  rustics,  and  was  cither  by  hot  or  by  cold 
water.  In  the  former,  the  accused  person  was  to 
thrust  his  feet  or  hands  into  scalding  water,  on 
presumption  that,  if  innocent,  he  would  receive  no 
harm.  In  the  latter,  the  defendant  was  cast  into  a 
pond  or  river,  to  see  whether  he  would  sink  or 
swim ;  a  method  which  survived  for  some  time 
for  the  discovery  of  witches. 

One  is  at  a  loss  at  first  sight  to  conjecture  why 
the  fire-ordeal  was  reserved  for  persons  of  the 
better  sort ;  and  one  can  only  suppose  that  it  was 
more  easy,  by  collusion  with  the  ofiicials  of  the 
ceremony,  to  escape  unhurt  among  the  hot  plough- 
shares than  when  thrown  into  water.  If  the 
ploughshares  were  laid  at  regular  and  known  dis- 
tances, it  would  not  have  been  difficult,  with  pre- 
vious  rehearsal,  to  avoid  treading  on  them,  even  if 
the  eyes  were  securely  bandaged ;  and  it  is  very 
easy  to  bandage  the  eyes,  apparently  quite  effec- 
tually, but  so  as  to  leave  objects  on  the  ground 
distinguishable. 

The  increase  of  the  weight  in  the  hot  irons  to 
be  held  in  the  hand  is  not  intelligible ;  tlic  iron  of 
one  pound  weight  would  have  given  as  ugly  a 
bum  as  the  three  pounds  of  the  triple  ordeal,  and 
both  would  be  too  hot  and  too  heavy  to  be  handled 
with  any  comfort 

Gabriel's  horn. — An  old  record  gives  judg- 
ment against  a  demandant  by  saying  that  he  shall 
not  have  judgment  until  Gabriel  blows  his  trumpet 
— that  is,  he  is  postponed  to  Doomsday. 

Jesse. — ^A  branch  or  large  candlestick  of  brass, 
branched  into  several  sconces,  and  hanging  down 
in  the  middle  of  a  church  or  clioir.  This  invention 
was  first  called  Arbor  Jessce,  and  Stirps  Jessae, 
from  the  similitude  to  the  branch  or  genealogical 
tree  of  Jesse.  This  useful  ornament  of  churches 
was  first  brought  over  into  England  by  Hugh  de 
Flory,  Abbot  of  St  Austin's,  in  Canterbury,  about 
the  year  1100. 

There  is  such  a  brass  chandelier  in  the  parish 
church  of  Penrith,  in  Cumberland,  which  bears  an 
inscription  stating  that  it  was  purchased  with  the 
money  subscribed  for  the  defence  of  the  country 
during  the  Scottish  invasion  under  Charles  Edward, 
in  1745.  They  are  not  unfrequent  in  country 
churches  which  have  escaped  recent  mediaevali- 
sation;  and  the  wax  candles  with  which  the  old 
Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons  were  lighted  clus- 
tered in  such  hanging  supports. 

JooALiA. — Jewels,  derived  from  the  Latin  jocus, 
joculus,  which  seems  to  comprehend  everything 
that  delights  us ;  but  in  a  more  restrained  sense, 
those  things  which  are  ornaments  to  women,  and 
which  in  France  they  call  their  own,  as  ear-rings, 
bracelets,  (fee.  But  Du  Fresne  tells  us  that  at 
Arragon,  in  Spain,  the  question  was,  whether  a 
woman's  clothes  would  pass  by  the  devise  of  her 
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jewels ;  and  that  the  jadge,  upon  great  delibera- 
tion, and  consulting  with  others,  was  of  opinion 
they  did  not  pass. 

Judaism. — In  England,  in  former  times,  the 
Jews  and  all  their  goods  belonged  to  the  chief  lord 
where  they  lived :  and  he  had  such  an  absolute 
property  in  them,  that  he  might  sell  them.  This 
appears  in  Matthew  Paris,  where  we  read  that 
Henry  III.  sold  the  Jews  to  Earl  Bichard  his 
brother  for  a  certain  term  of  years,  that  quos  rex 
excoriavsrat,  comes  etdsceraret,  (In  much  weaker 
English) — In  order  that  the  earl  might  clean  out 
those  whom  the  king  had  flayed. 

Karfib. — ^The  religious  called  their  best  con- 
ventual drink,  or  their  strong  beer,  by  this  name ; 
because  after  meals  they  used  to  drink  their  pocvla 
caritatisj  or  grace-cups,  in  this  best  liquor. 

(It  would  be  a  very  poor  monastery  in  which 
all  the  beer  was  not  good ;  and  therefore  this  super- 
excellent  tap,  which  seems  to  have  belonged  to 
that  charity  which  begins  at  home,  must  have  been 
a  glorious  drink.) 

KicHELL. — A  cake.  It  was  a  good  old  custom 
for  godfathers  and  godmothers,  every  time  their 
godchildren  asked  their  blessing,  to  give  them  a 
cake,  which  was  called  a  God^s  kichell.  It  is  still 
a  proverbial  saying  in  some  counties,  ''Ask  my 
blessing,  and  I  will  give  you  some  plum-cake." 

Lawless  Court. — On  Kingshill,  at  Rochford,  in 
Essex,  on  Wednesday  morning  next  after  Michael- 
mas-day, at  cock-crowing,  is  held  a  court,  vulgarly 
called  Lawless  Court  They  whisper,  and  have 
no  candle,  nor  any  pen  and  ink,  but  a  coal  (t.e.  a 
"Ji&Q^  of  charcoal  to  write  with) ;  and  he  that  owes 
suit  or  service,  and  appears  not,  forfeits  double  his 
rent  for  every  hour  that  he  is  missing.  This  court 
belongs  to  the  honour  of  Ralegh,  and  to  the  Earl 
of  Warwick,  and  is  denominated  Lawless  because 
held  at  unlawful  or  lawless  hours ;  the  title  of  it 
in  the  court-rolls  runs  thus : — 

"  Curia  de  Domino  Bego 
Dicta  sine  lege, 
Tenta  est  ibidem 
Per  ejusdem  consuetudincm, 
Ante  ortum  solis 
Luceat  nisi  polus, 
Benescallus  solus 
Nil  scribit  nisi  colis, 
Toties  voluerit 
Gallus  ut  cantaverit, 
Per  cvyus  soli  sonitus 
Curia  est  summonita : 
Clamat  clam  pro  rege 
In  curia  sine  lege, 
Et  nisi  cito  venerint 
Citius  psenituerint, 
Et  nisi  clam  accedant, 
Curia  non  attendat, 
Qui  venerit  cimi  lumine 
Errat  in  regimine, 
Et  dum  sunt  sine  lumine, 
Capti  sunt  in  crimine. 
Curia  sine  cur& 
Jurat!  de  injuria." 

Which  may  be  thus  freely  turned  into  English : — 


Hiis  oouft  of  onr  Lord  the  Kii^ 
Held  without  law,  or  anything 
But  custom  old,  before  sumise 
And  while  the  stars  are  in  the  skies : 
No  pen  and  ink  the  steward  uses 
But  rather  ends  of  charcoal  chooses. 
The  court  is  summoned  by  cock-crow, 
No  other  summoning  they  know. 
He  whispers  all  the  king's  demands 
Upon  their  persons  and  their  lands, 
And  unless  they  soon  appear, 
Soon  they  find  they  have  much  to  fear, 
And  unless  they  quickly  sneak  in 
They  will  find  the  court  up-breaking. 
W^hoever  comes  and  brings  a  candle 
This  court's  rules  don't  understand  well ; 
But  while  they  sit  in  darkness  blinking, 
The  dues  are  paid  with  money  chinking ; 
Careless  court,  and  ill-used  suitors, 
Paying  in  this  way  their  pewters. 
Leripoop. — ^The  old-fashioned  shoes,  tipt  with 
horn,  and  tied   up  with  silk  ribbons  or  silver 
chains  to  the  knees,  were  so  called. 

LiDFORD  LAW — is  a  proverbial  speedi,  intending 
as  much  as  to  hang  men  first  and  judge  them 
aftens^ards.  The  like  is  said  of  Halifax  in  York- 
shire. I  suppose  because  their  proceedings  are 
summary. 

In  Scotland,  the  administration  of  this  kind  of 
justice  is  located,  in  the  corresponding  i»'Overi),  at 
Jedburgh. 

Malvoisin,  or  bad  neighbotn. — ^A  military  en- 
gine so  called,  used  for  throwing  stones,  (fec.,agaiDflt 
the  walls  of  a  besieged  town  or  oaetle. 

MuTA  CANUM. —  A  mew  or  kennel  of  hounds. 
The  king,  on  the  decease  of  a  bishop  or  abbot,  had 
six  things : — 

1,  His  best  horse,  with  saddle  and  bridle. 

2,  One  mantle  or  doak. 

3,  One  cup  and  cover. 

4,  One  basin  and  ewer. 

5,  One  gold  ring. 

C,  His  kennel  of  hounds. 

Nativo  HABEiOK)— was  a  writ  that  lay  for  tlie 
lord,  for  the  apprehending  and  restoring  of  a 
villain  or  bom  serf. 

(Oysters  may  still  be  eaten  by  virtue  of  this 
writ ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  does  not 
lie  except  when  there  is  an  r  in  the  name  of  the 
month.) 

Norroy — as  much  as  to  sav,  North  Roy;  that 
is,  the  Northern  King,  the  'third  of  the  three 
kings-at-arms  in  the  Heralds'  College;  and  his 
office  lies  on  the  north  side  of  Trent,  as  Oiaren- 
cieux  lies  on  the  south. 

Probably  a  wTong  etymology. 

Onno  ALDUS,  the  White  Friars,  apropos  of  whom 
this  quotation  is  made  concerning  the  Bhwk 
Friars : — 

"  Sunt  tria  nigrorum  qua  Tnstant  tea  monachorutn, 
Renes  et  venter,  et  pocula  suinpta  irequeater." 

Peine  fort  bt  dure — was  the  pumsbment  tor 
those  who,  being  arraigned  for  felony,  refused  to 
plead,  and  to  put  themselves  up€)n  trial.  It  i8 
thus  described  by  Staundford  in  his  "Pleas  of  the 
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Grown .-"  "  He  shall  be  sent  back  to  the  jyriflon 
whence  he  came,  and  laid  in  some  low,  dark 
honee,  where  he  shall  lie  on  the  earth  without  any 
litter,  rashes,  or  other  clothing,  and  withont  any 
niment  about  him ;  and  he  shall  lie  upon  hb  badk 
with  his  head  covered,  and  his  feet,  and  one  arm 
flhall  be  drawn  to  one  quarter  of  the  house  with  a 
ootd,  and  the  other  arm  to  another  quarter ;  and 
in  the  same  manner  let  it  be  done  with  his  legs ; 
fod  let  there  be  laid  on  his  body  iron  and  stone 
as  much  as  he  may  bear,  or  more ;  and  the  next 
day  following  he  shall  have  three  morsels  of  barley 
hfiad  without  drink,  and  the  next  day  he  shall  have 
drink  three  times,  as  much  at  each  time  as  he  can 
drink  of  the  water  next  unto  the  prison  (except  it 
be  numing  water),  without  any  bread;  and  this 
^n  be  his  diet  till  he  die." 

(This  is  the  only  instance  in  which  anything 
like  torture  was  recognised  by  the  law  of  Eng- 
land, and  it  must  have  been  of  exquisite  severity ; 
and  there  is  a  xefinement  of  cruelty  in  denying 
the  victim  the  use  of  pure  water  in  his  allotted 
drinks.  Turning  to  Blackstone's  "Commenta- 
ries," it  fleems  -very  doubtful  whether  this  pro- 
ceeding was  known  in  the  Common  Law,  for  no 
mention  is  made  of  it  in  Glanvil  or  Bracton,  or 
in  any  way  previous  to  the  time  of  Edward  I. 
A  statute  of  the  third  year  of  that  king's  reign 
orders  that  persons  who  refuse  to  put  themselves 
on  trial  ehall  be  put  into  hard  and  strong  prison, 
18  contumaciously  refusing  to  acknowledge  the  laws 
of  the  land.  Immediately  after  this,  the  form  of 
the  judgment  appears  to  have  been  only  a  very 
rtrict  confinement  in  prison,  with  hardly  any 
degree  of  sustenance ;  but  no  weight  is  directed  to 
be  bud  on  the  body  so  as  to  hasten  the  death  of 
the  wretched  sufferer.  It  also  appears  from  a  record 
of  Edward  III.,  that  the  pnsoner  might  then 
possibly  subsist  for  forty  days  under  this  lingering 
poniflhment;  and  the  practice  of  loading  him  with 
weights  seems  to  have  been  introduced  between 
4at  time  and  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  and  was 
intended  in  mercy  to  shorten  the  sufferings  of  the 
delinquent.  In  1772  this  punishment  was  abolished, 
>nd  a  party  standing  mute  was  at  once  convicted ; 
while  by  the  more  recent  statute  of  George  IV. 
standing  mute  is  taken  as  equivalent  to  a  plea  of 
Not  Gmlty.  The  motive  which  induced  offenders  to 
^bmit  to  so  painful  a  death  instead  of  taking  their 
^al  and  suffering  the  ordinary  punishment  of 
^0  gallows  was,  to  avoid  the  forfeiture  of  their 
P^pCTty,  which  would  have  followed  upon  con- 
viction.) 

Pauio  co-oferibe. — ^It  was  a  custom  formerly 
flttt  where  children  were  bom  out  of  wedlock, 
»nd  their  parents  afterwards  intermarried,  these 
children,  together  with  the  father  and  mother, 
^Mi  under  a  cloth  extended  while  the  marriage 
^«8  solemnised,  which  was  in  the  nature  of  adop- 
^t  And  signified  a  legitimation.  This  ceremony 
^  said  to  have  been  used  when  John  of  Gaunt 
"^ed  Catherine  Swinford. 

Parlumbktuh  diabolicum — was  a  Parliament 
Wd  at  Coventry,  38  Hen.  6.,  wherein  Edward 
&il  of  March  (afterwards  king)  and  divers  of  the 
BohiUty  were  attainted. 


Parliamentuh  INDOCTUH — ^was  held  at  Coventry, 
whereunto,  by  special  precept  to  the  sheriffs  in  their 
several  counties,  no  lawyer  or  person  skilled  in  the 
law  was  to  come ;  and  Uierefore  it  was  so  called. 

(In  this  instance  it  seems  that  the  lawyers  were 
sent  to  Coventry,  although  they  were  expressly 
forbidden  to  go  fliere.) 

msANUM — ^was  a  Parliament  at  Oxford, 

in  41  Hen.  3. 

PoMDBRARE. — It  was  a  custom  formerly  to  weigh 
sick  children  at  the  tomb  of  a  saint,  and  to  balimce 
the  scales  with  wheat  bread,  or  with  anything 
which  they  were  willing  to  offer,  but  always  with 
some  money,  and  by  this  the  cure  was  performed. 

Quire. — The  quire  of  a  boar  is  the  hounds'  fee ; 
but  what  part  it  is  we  are  unsatisfied ;  but  if  we 
may  guess,  we  think  it  may  denote  the  heart  And 
then,  doubtless,  a  word  corrupted  from  the  French 
coeur. 

Sherbet — is  a  compound  drink,  lately  brought 
into  England  from  Turkey  and  Persia;  and  is 
made  of  juice  of  lemons,  sugar,  and  other  ingre- 
dients. Another  sort  of  it  is  made  of  violets, 
honey,  juice  of  raisins,  <fec.  Sherbet,  in  the  Per- 
sian tongue,  signifies  "  pleasant  liquor." 

Sworn  brothers — were  persons  who,  by  mutual 
oath,  covenanted  to  share  each  other's  fortunes.  In 
any  notable  expedition  to  invade  and  conquer  an 
enemy's  country,  it  was  the  custom  for  the  more 
eminent  soldiers  of  fortune  to  engage  themselves 
by  reciprocal  oaths  to  share  the  reward  of  their 
service.  Two  instances  of  this  engagement  are 
given  in  the  Roman  invasion  of  England. 

Tea — is  a  kind  of  potable  liquor  lately  used  in 
England,  and  introduced  from  China  and  the  East 
Indies,  being  made  of  the  leaf  of  a  shrub  growing 
in  those  parts. 

After  tea  the  worfliy  Doctor  gets  somewhat 
drowsy ;  and  the  remaining  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
on  to  Z,  afford  so  little  amusement  that  King 
Jamie  must  no  doubt  have  been  delighted  at  the 
failure  of  the  alphabetical  principle  at  last 

There  is  an  Appendix  containing  the  ancient 
names  of  places  in  England,  intended  for  the  use 
of  students  who  have  to  converse  with  old  records, 
deeds,  or  charters ;  and  in  which  some  old  friends 
appear,  not  with  new,  but  with  still  older  faces. 
The  Gogmagog  Hills,  near  Cambridge,  are  to  be 
recognised  under  the  title  of  Amsenissima  Montana 
de  Balsham — the  most  pleasant  mountain  of  Bal- 
sham ;  thus  enjoying  an  amenity  upon  parchment  to 
which  they  certainly  cannot  pretend  upon  the  face  of 
the  earth.  It  is  only  by  an  extent  of  imagination  of 
which  none  but  inhabitants  of  those  most  level 
counties  of  Huntingdon,  Cambridge,  and  Lincoln 
would  be  capable,  that  these  gentlest  heavings  of 
the  bosom  of  our  common  mother  can  be  called 
hills  at  all :  but  to  elevate  them  into  mountains, 
and  make  them  delectable  moimtains,  is  a  sur- 
prising feat  of  the  engrosser's  pen. 

The  Isle  of  Ely  is  much  more  easily  identified, 
as  Insula  Anguillaria,  or  the  Isle  of  Eels,  which 
at  once  calls  to  mind  a  number  of  fishy,  fenny,  and 
flat-level  associations. 

iBath  figures  as  Balnea,  the  Baths,  or  as  Aquas 
Calid»,  the  Hot  Waters;  and,  until  a  hundred 
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years  ago,  it  was  usually  called  in  English  the 
Bath. 

The  river  Tees,  in  the  county  of  Durham — so 
beautiful  a  stream  as  to  deserve  a  beautiful  name — 
is  very  felicitously  turned  into  Athesis,  which  has 
about  it  a  most  classic  air. 

The  versatility  of  its  future  lord  appears  to  have 
been  anticipated  in  the  many  varieties  assumed  in 
the  ancient  form  of  the  name  of  Brougham  in 
Westmoreland,  which  was  known  as  Brocavum, 
Brocaniacum,  Brovonacum,  as  well  as  under  other 
modifications. 

The  meaning  of  the  name  of  Sherbum  is  re- 
vealed in  its  Latinised  equivalent  of  Clarus  Fons, 
or, clear  stream;  Sherwood  Forest, too, is  Limpida 
Silva,  or,  clear  wood.  We  are  familiar  with  the 
word  "  shear,"  in  the  sense  of  pure  or  clear,  in  its 


application  to  the  best  descriptions  of  steel,  which 
are  called  shear-steel. 

Cricklade,  in  Wiltshire,  is,  by  some  blundering 
etymology,  converted  into  Grsecolada ;  as  if  th&t 
town  had  been  originally  founded  by  a  Greek 
colony. 

Glotta  appears  as  the  name  of  the  Clyde,  and 
also  of  the  island  of  Arran,  lying  in  what  is  called 
the  Bay  of  Clyde. 

Not  only  the  Tees,  but  other  rivers  also  rejoice  in 
graceful  names,  with  most  of  which  we  are  familiar. 
The  Dee,  the  Ouse,  and  the  Medway,  are  Deva, 
Isis,  and  Medvaga.  We  are  well  acquainted  with 
the  Severn,  as  SSbrina,  in  Milton's  "  Comus ;"  and 
Wordsworth's  Wye — the  sylvan  wanderer  through 
the  woods — is  well  fitted  with  its  Latin  name, 
Vaga. 
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The  Church  in  danger  I  Throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land  the  cry  has  sped  abroad, 
like  tlie  fiery  cross  amid  the  clansmen, 

"  Summoned  to  their  chieftain's  aid." 

Many  and  strange  the  recruits  who,  responding  to 
that  time-hallowed  cry,  have  united  in  common 
cause  against  the  common  foe.  Zeal  and  enthu- 
siasm supply  the  place  of  cunning  of  fence  or  skill 
in  dogma.  By  feruida  dicta ,  by  pamphlet,  prayer, 
and  preaching,  has  this  mighty  host  of  irregulars 
borne  testimony  to  their  conviction  that  it  is  against 
no  mere  ridiculous  mouse,  mountain-born,  they 
stand  in  arms.  And  in  addition  to  this  pious 
band  of  crusaders  we  have,  as  usual,  a  motley  train 
of  camp-followers,  spies  it  may  be  some,  and 
deserters  from  the  enemy  not  a  few.  Now,  your 
wary  commander  ever  looks  with  much  suspicion 
and  scruple  on  the  proffered  services  of  these  last; 
and  Dr.  Achilli,  as  he  chooses  to  style  himself, 
albeit  without  a  tittle  of  right  to  such  dignity,  but 
Ihis  by  the  way,  plays  the  tonsured  Coriolanus 
with  so  much  vam-glory  and  ostentation,  and  more 
especially  with  such  profit  to  himself,  as  to  render 
us  not  a  little  sceptical  alike  as  to  the  value  of  his 
-aid  or  the  motives  that  have  induced  him  to 
tender  it. 

The  reverend  proselyte  tells  us  himself  that 
**  the  '  Dublin  Review,'  in  July,  1850,  stigmatises 
me  to  the  religious  world  as  a  mere  political 
adventurer,  while  to  the  political  world  it  repre- 
sents me  as  a  religious  enthusiast,  changeable, 
inconsiderate,  and  inexperienced,  and  an  immoral 
person  and  a  hypocrite  to  boot."  Now,  we  have 
taken  some  amount  of  pains  to  discover  how  far 


the  strictures  contained  in  the  article  in  question 
are  borne  out  by  the  corroborative  testimony 
therein  adduced.  To  announce  the  conclosion  at 
which  we  have  arrived  in  foro  conscienticB  would 
be  to  travel  out  of  the  record.  Our  sole  business 
is  with  the  work  before  us,  professing  to  contain  a 
narrative  of  the  author's  perils  and  persecutions 
consequent  upon  his  change  of  faith.  We  seek  in 
vain  for  the  slightest  trace  of  that  meekness  of 
spirit,  that  gentle  resignation,  that  humility  and 
forgetfulness  of  injury,  which  ever  characterise  his 
mind  who,  after  long  struggles  in  search  of  truth, 
and  much  wrestling  in  prayer,  has  at  length 
knocked  at  that  Door  which  is  ever  opened  unto 
the  faithful  and  the  pious.  Verily,  the  ex-Domi- 
nican and  married  priest  has  suffered  (if  suffered, 
in  fact,  he  have)  persecution  without  learning  the 
blessed  lesson  it  is  supposed  to  teach.  His  pages 
ring  but  two  changes — intense  self-laudation  of  his 
sayings,  strivings,  and  doings,  and  bitter  hatred 
and  most  vulgar  abuse  of  all  opposed  to  him— 
Exeter-hall  intolerance  and  bigotry  vented  in  the 
"  man  and  brother"  vapidity  of  declamation.  Dr. 
Achilli  may  have  abjured,  it  were  uncharitable  to 
surmise  without  full  conviction,  the  doctnnes 
taught  by  an  erring  creed ;  can  it  be  said  that  he 
has  embraced  the  purer  tenets  of  our  own? 
Utterly  inconsistent  with  such  tenets  is  the  arro- 
gant egotism  that  pervades  each  line  he  has 
written,  each  virulent  diatribe  he  has  poured  forth 
before  audiences  too  readily  lashed  into  excite- 
ment Mcmme  cupit  adarationem  homtnum. 
He  has  pompously  traded  upon  and  paraded  before 
the  eyes  of  men  feelings  and  thoughts  that  un- 
affected piety  would  have  blushed  to  reveal— 
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grievances  a  truly  Christian  spirit  would  have  for- 
given,  or,  if  not  forgotten,  at  least  left  unre- 
corded. Mark  the  presomptnons,  nay,  impious 
vanity  that  dictated  such  a  passage  as  Uiis  amid  a 
host  of  the  same  description : — 

**  I  have  frequently  had  occasion  to  observe  how 
remarkably  all  those  who  at  that  juncture  sought 
to  opprees  and  calumniate  me  have  come  to  shame 
and  confusion,  without  any  effort  on  my  part 
towards  hostility  or  revenge.  God  himself  has 
defeated  and  humbled  them,  and  covered  them 
with  infamy  in  the  sight  of  mankind.  Ancarani 
died  loadcMl  with  execrations — Lambruschiui  is 
still,  for  his  greater  punishment,  among  the  living. 
Many  others  from  Naples,  and  other  parts,  who 
persecated  me,  have  been  signally  visited  with  the 
chastisement  of  the  Almighty.  To  Him  be  all 
honour,  glory,  and  praise.  Ainen." 
Again: — 

"  Bat  this  was  too  mean  and  limited  a  sphere 
to  saUsfy  me ;  I  felt  that  I  was  not  destined  to 
live  alone,  intent  only  on  my  own  advantage ;  but 
to  be  useful  to  others,  to  contribute  to  the  wants 
of  a  people,  and  to  lend  my  aid  towards  the  sal- 
vation of  a  nation.  I  had  an  important  mission  to 
aeoomplish ;  I  considered  it  was  given  to  me  by 
God.  Was  it  in  the  power  of  man  to  take  it 
awayr 

Are  we  to  congratulate  or  condole  with  the 
Church  who  has  lost  or  the  Church  who  has 
acquired  a  proselyte  of  the  stamp  of  Giacinto 
Adiilli  ?  Slow,  indeed,  has  been  the  development 
of  his  conviction :  of  tardy  growth,  tardy  has  it 
been  ere  it  put  forth  its  fruits.  Awake  to  the 
ibortcomings  of  frail  humanity,  we  cannot  avoid 
inquiring  whether  passing  events,  the  lust  after 
the  qucedam  commoda,  bore  no  part  towards 
quickening  his  latent  zeal.  We  find  him  thus 
expressing  himself  in  one  of  his  letters,  insolent  in 
tone  and  paltry  in  style,  addressed  to  Gregory 
XVL,  to  the  following  effect,  relative  to  that  body 
amongst  whom  he  lived  and  moved  during  so 
great  a  portion  of  his  useful  career : — ' 

"But  there  is  more  still  to  observe.  Who  are 
generally  the  most  wicked  persons  in  every  loca- 
lity ?  (I  am  speaking  only  of  Italy — indeed,  only  of 
Southern  Italy,  a  country  emphatically  Roman 
Cktholic.)  Forgave  me,  Holy  Father,  but  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  fact :  priests  and  monks — whatever  iniquity, 
wickedness,  and  abomination  has  ever  existed  upon 
Uie  earth,  you  will  find  among  them.  Haughti- 
nees,  luxury,  ambition,  pride,  where  do  they  most 
abound  ?  In  your  temples.  There  the  excessive 
love  of  money,  falsehood,  fraud,  duplicity,  cover 
themselves  with  a  sacred  veil,  and  are  almost  in 
security  from  profane  censures.  And  oh !  how 
great  are  the  horrors  of  the  cloisters  (sepulchra 
dealbata),  where  ignorance  and  superstition,  lazi- 
ness^ indolence,  calumny,  quarrels,  immorality  of 
every  description,  not  only  live,  but  reign.  The 
mott  abominable  vices,  long  banished  from  all 
society,  have  there  taken  refuge ;  and  there  will 
thoy  continue  miserably  to  dwell,  until  God,  out- 
raged by  them,  shall  rain  down  upon  them  the 
curse  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah." 
Now,  wo  put  it  to  the  most  ardent  of  his  ad- 


mirers, from  the  British  Baronet  who  has  extended 
to  him  the  hand  of  fellowship  down  to  the  lowest 
and  poorest  Grangeman  whose  cheer  has  encou- 
raged his  anti-Papal  philippics,  whether  it  be  not 
fair  to  infer  that,  by  continuing  for  so  long  a  period 
member  of  a  body  so  execrable,  the  ex-reverend 
father,  if  he  were  not  a  particeps  criminis,  was  at 
best  but  a  lukewarm  and  indifferent  looker-on — 
that  he  nor  essayed  nor  effected  aught  towards 
the  abatement  of  so  foul  a  stain?  Lacked  he 
opportunities  or  position  therefor  ?  No  I  Accx)rd- 
ing  to  his  own  account,  dignities  and  honours  fell 
fast  and  thick  around  him  to  an  extent  which  we,, 
as  Protestants  and  laymen,  can  but  little  compre- 
hend or  appreciate.  Visitor  of  the  much-reviled 
Dominicans  was  the  holy  monk ;  and  lest  the  re- 
formation of  the  abuses  ho  so  soundly  rates  should 
have  left  him  leisure  overmuch,  he  was  offered,  he 
tells  us,  three  professorships,  to  wit,  one  in  "  the 
Minerva,"  anodier  in  **  the  Sapienza"  (both  at 
Rome),  and  the  third  atMacerata;  and  considering 
that  to  these  were  superadded  the  functions  of 
whipper-in  of  naughty  friars,  we  really  think  that 
he  needed  the  powers  of  his  doughty  namesake  to- 
accomplish  duties  so  nimierous  and  oneroiis.  But 
those  duties  stopped  not  even  at  the  appointments 
specified ;  no,  ere  they  were  proffered  him  it 
appears  that  he  already  held  three  other  theolo- 
gical chairs — ^in  the  Gradi  Convent,  the  Seminary^ 
and  the  Lyceum  at  Viterbo,  which  town  he  alleges 
to  be  his  birth-place.  We  do  not  find,  however, 
that  ho  actually  exercised  any  of  the  functions 
that  he  tells  us  were  imposed  on  him.  Hardy 
athlete  is  he !  If  stumble  to  the  ground  ho  must,, 
why,  he  chooses,  not  two  stools  but,  six  chairs 
betwixt  which  to  perform  the  feat ;  but  Italy  was 
ever  the  land  of  harlequinade.  Now,  one  word  as 
to  these  same  offices.  W*e  do  not  profess  to  be  at 
all  acquainted  with  the  policy  or  arcana  of  reli* 
gious  orders  abroad,  but  this  much  it  so  happens 
we  do  know,  that,  either  as  an  encouragement  or 
reward,  divers  titular  appointments  are  conferred 
on  the  members  of  the  Dominican  and  other  frater- 
nities, but  they  confer  as  much  importance,  and 
require  as  vast  an  amount  of  talent  or  experience, 
as  is  exacted  from  the  most  honourable,  ancient, 
and  dignified  office  of  Keeper  of  the  Jewels  at  the 
College  of  All  Souls. 

But  the  main  feature  of  Dr.  Achilli's  present 
narrative  is  the  persecution  and  imprisonment  he 
underwent  at  the  Inquisition.  Few  of  our  readers 
will  suspect  us  of  seddng  to  palliate  the  atrocities 
or  to  disguise  our  unmitigated  horror  of  the  in- 
famies that  have  soiled  and  sullied  those  who  pro- 
fess theirs  to  be  the  true  and  only  Church.  Bigotry 
and  intolerance  have  found,  as  ihey  ever  will,  no 
foes  more  bitter  and  uncompromisbg  than  our- 
selves; but  the  very  bitterness  we  feel  towards 
those  we  deem  guilty  of  crimes  so  heinous  must 
bid  us  be  very  cautious  lest  in  our  zeal  we  over- 
state the  case.  The  Inquisition  at  Rome  is  a  tri- 
bunal of  a  far  other  description  than  that  which 
disgraced  humanity  in  Bpain.  It  is  simply  an 
ecclesiastical  court  intended  for  the  correction  of 
ecclesiastics,  not  very  unlike  our  own,  where  the 
bishop's    secretary  promotes  his  suit  before   Sir 
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Herbert  Jenner  Fust  against  any  offeDdin^  mem* 
ber  of  the  clerical  body.  The  very  Yford  is  redo- 
lent to  us  "with  associations  of  the  rack  and  screw, 
the  stake  and  the  headsman ;  but  it  is  a  simple  act 
of  justice  to  declare  that  these  Bxeter-hall  proper- 
ties exist  (thank  Heaven !)  no  longer.  This  tribmud 
has  not  the  power  to  pronounce  sentence  of  death ; 
imprisonment  they  can  award  and  for  life,  in 
glaring  and  flagrant  cases,  as,  for  instance,  the 
seduction  by  a  priest  of  his  penitent  Such  im- 
prisonment amounts  in  fact  to  the  ptmishment  of 
monastic  seclusion  so  frequently  imposed  upon  err- 
ing priests.  As  for  cells  and  dungeons,  we  have 
this  moment  before  us  documents  of  undoubted 
veracity,  from  which  we  learn  that  prisoners  are 
confined  in  **  spacious  vanity  rooms,  dry  and  ex- 
posed to  the  sun  ;'*  moreover, "  the  beds  are  good, 
mattresses  being  supplied  in  addition  to  palliasses 
of  straw.  Their  meid  consists  of  soup,  boiled  meat, 
another  dish,  fruit,  bread  in  abundance,  and  a  pint 
of  wine.  If  the  condition  of  the  prisoner  require 
better  diet,  the  court  readily  allows  it  The 
prisoners  are  allowed  to  walk  in  the  corridors,  in 
a  large  hall,  or  in  the  garden."  Now  do  not  let 
us  be  misunderstood  as  at  all  advocating  aught 
approaching  to  a  system  tending  to  restrain  the 
liberty  of  fellow-men,  unless  it  be  clearly  demon- 
strated that  such  rcFtraint  be  duly  and  imperatively 
required.  We  have  felt  ourselves  called  upon  thus 
slightly  to  advert  to  the  many  fallacies  which  have 
gone  abroad  touching  this  dread  tribunal. 

Now  Dr.  Achilli's  conscience  best  can  tell  him 
how  far  his  imprisonment  was  merited.  We  hinted 
in  the  conmiencement  of  the  present  article  at 
certain  chaises  plainly  and  unequivocally  brought 
against  him — at  certain  evidence  by  which,  as  was 
alleged,  those  charges  were  substantiated.  Have 
they  been  dii^roved?  Has  the  ex-Dominican 
brought  matters  to  an  issue  between  himself  and 
those  who,  if  they  fail  to  maintain  their  assertions, 
must  indeed  be  slanderers,  and  liars  most  shame- 
less and  most  systematic?  But  if  we  are  to  dis- 
credit all  save  the  self-evidence  of  Dr.  Achilli, 
never  yet  was  such  sinless  martyr,  sudi  incarna- 
tion of  perfbction  and  purity,  as  himself.  Wi^ 
and  low,  fhnn  mitred  prelate  to  ruthless  jailer  of 
St  Angelo's,  flock  round  him  to  drink  persuasion 
from  his  lips.  We  must  introduce  the  reader  to 
one  amid  his  host  of  votaries  :— 

"During  my  residence  at  Viterbo,  my  native  (?) 
town,  where  I  was  public  professor  and  teacher  in 
the  Church  di  Qradi,  I  was  one  day  applied  to 
by  a  lady  of  prepossessing  appearance,  whom  I 
^en  saw  for  the  first  time.  She  requ^ited,  wi^ 
much  eagerness,  to  see  me  in  the  sacristy;  and 
as  I  entered  the  apartment  where  she  was  wait- 
ing for  me,  she  begged  the  sacristan  to  leaeve  us 
alone,  and  suddenly  closing  the  door,  presented  a 
moving  spectacle  to  my  eyesr  Throwing  off  her 
bonnet,  and  letting  loose  in  a  moment  her  long 
and  beautiful  tresses,  the  lady  fell  upon  her  knees 
before  me,  and  gave  vent  to  her  grief  in  abun- 
dance ot  sighs  and  tears.  On  my  endeavouring 
to  encourage  her,  and  to  persuade  her  to  rise  and 
unfold  her  mind  to  me,  she  at  length,  in  a  voice 
broken  by  sobs,  tiras  addressed  me :— 'No,  fiather, 


I  will  never  Tise  from  this  posture  unless  yea  fint 
promise  to  pardon  me  my  hei^  transgreeBion.' 
(Although  much  younger  than  herself,  she  ad- 
dressed me  as  her  father.)** 

Not  the  least  striking  charaoteristic  of  the 
Doctor  is  his  most  astounding  memory.  We  have 
before  us  page  upon  page  of  dialogues  and  oonvsr- 
sations  held  at  periods  comparatively  ranote;  theee 
are  set  down  with  such  verbal  aocmraey  as  would 
defy  competition  with  the  most  practised  steno- 
graphist His  diapter  on  the  Jesuits  affords  a 
striking  illustration  of  his  superhuman  retenuve- 
ness— that  same  chapter,  we  must  obeerve,  shows 
how  skilled  is  its  ou^ior  in  the  cruel  art  of  con- 
structing giants  in  order  to  procure  himself  the 
gratification  of  knocking  them  on  the  bead.  Of 
priests  and  prelates  his  abuse  is  virul^t  and  indis- 
criminate ;  he  objui^gates  tfaem  en  moBse ;  he  oon- 
descends,  however,  in  some  cases,  to  single  out 
particular  individuals,  and  of  course  fails  not  to 
fall  very  foul  of  the  cardinal  now  resident  amongst 
us.  Let  Dr.  Wiseman,  however,  be  of  good  dieer, 
for  his  master,  Pio  IX.,  is  yet  more  severely 
mauled ;  and  i^ould  the  Holy  Pontiff  require  con- 
solation as  he  winces  beneath  the  lash,  why.  if  he 
will  turn  to  page  454,  he  will  find  that  his  great 
predecessor,  St  Peter  himself,  comes  in  for  a  strong 
dose  of  the  worthy  Doctor's  animadversion. — "In- 
felix  Petrus  atque  impar  congreesus  Achillu" 

And  here  we  take  leave  of  a  work  written  in 
a  spirit  so  bitter  and  unrelenting,  fraught  with 
egotism  and  sdif-eulogy  so  fulsome,  as  to  prove 
the  utter  unwortfainess  of  the  author  to  enter  npon 
the  mission  he  imaginee  himself  called  upon  to 
fulfil  amongst  us.  Let  the  small  band  of  enthn- 
siasts  that  ever  flock  round  a  man  with  an  alleged 
grievance,  more  especially  during^  the  present  re- 
cited state  of  popular  feeling,  read  calmly  and  dis- 
passionately &is  most  imporobable  narradve,asd 
we  feel  convinced  that  the  scales  will  fall  from 
their  eyes. 

We  have  extended  to  such  length  our  notice  of 
the  volume  that  hB$dB  our  columns,  as  to  afibrd  ns 
but  brief  ajpace  to  bestow  on  the  one  by  Mr. 
Decastro.  This,  in  its  turn,  adds  yet  another  to 
the  numerous  publications  isaued  as  a  profitahle 
speculation  under  existing  circnmstanoee.  Although 
tamely  written,  these  pages  at  least  attest  the  mI 
and  research  of  their  author.  The  work  professes 
to  be  a  narrative  of  the  persecutions  of  such  who 
ventured  to  dissent  from  the  menstrout  enon  of 
the  Eomish  Church,  but  is,  in  fact,  confined  to  an 
account  of  those  who  lived  and  suffered  under  the 
detestable  rule  of  Aat  priest-ridden  ^nt,  Philip 
the  Second.  Now  we  sr«  too  proud  of  the  gloiiow 
name  of  Protestant  lightly  to  concede  t^®.^^ 
to  its  assumption;  but^  few  of  those  memorialised 
in  die  present  volume  aw  enlMedso  to  term  them- 
selves. Protestantism  in  Spmn,  the  hot-bed  of 
bigotry  and  persecution,  was  at  best  but  a  pimy 
and  stunted  plant  !R  preached  no  crusade ;  feeble 
and  timorous,  its  ^ice  was  rardy  hewd.  It  shone 
not  forth  as  a  beacon  to  warn  or  to  attract;  it 
rather  shed  the  flickering  ray  of  the  glow-worm, 
whose  dubious  glinomer  served  but  to  guide  the 
destroyer  to  his  prey.    Its  lightwas  ever  obscuied 
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beneath  the  bnshel ;  it  was  but  the  crackling  of 
thoTDB  under  the  pot  Let  xxb  tnm,  for  instance, 
to  the  life  of  Mr.  Decastro's  favourite  hero,  the 
famonB  Oarransa,  Archbishop  of  Toledo ;  now  what 
save  his  hiographei's  partiality  can  entitle  his  por- 
tnut  to  figore  amid  the  gallery  of  the  so*called 
Spunsh  x^rotestants  ? 

Mr.  Decastro's  own  account  of  the  ^  whole  life" 
of  tiiis  eminent  man  at  once  convicts  him  of  para- 
dos, and  justifies  two-thirds  of  orthodox  Spain  in 
the  opinion  they  still  hold  inspecting  the  pusillani- 
mous lUbeit  learned  prelate. 

"The  archbiriiop  had  spent  his  whole  life  in 
randering  many  and  very  great  services  to  the 
Boman  see,  as  a  divine  in  the  Oouncil  of  Trent ; 
in  the  publication  of  his  various  Latin  and  Castilian 
works,  written  against  the  Protestants ;  in  his  con- 
vincing them  by  his  eloquence  in  the  pulpit,  when 
PhiKp  II.  reigned  in  England ;  in  punishing  by 
fire  the  blindly  pertinacious,  and,  finally,  in  burning 
to  adies  the  books  of  the  Protestant  writers.** 

A  Protestant  forsooth !  The  very  publication 
dutt  entailed  on  him  so  much  persecution,  and 
hastened  his  end,  was  pre-eminently  calculated 
to  foster  and  render  permanent  the  hideous  pre- 
cepts of  his  own  Church.  If  he  were  a  heretic,  so 
were  the  fathers  who  formed  the  deputation  of  the 
Council  of  Trent,  and  who  approved  of  the  Cate- 
diism,  to  him  the 
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direful  spring 


Of  woei  ttODainbered ; 

wod  so  alao  was  Pius  V.,  who,  if  history  can  be 
credited,  possessed  more  than  theamount  of  narrow- 
mjndedness,  bigotry,  and  arrogance  requisite  for 
dioee  destined  to  succeed  to  the  chair  of  St  Peter. 
H&is  holy  Pontiff  was  thoroughly  persuaded  of  the 
Ardibishop's  innocence,  and  ^at  persuasion  sufiices 
to  convince  mankind  that,  albeit  Carranza  enacted 
the  bloody  part  of  Bool,  he  most  decidedly  pos- 


sessed on  his  death-bed  not  the  remotest  tittle  of 
olaim  to  be  hailed  by  the  pious  or  penitent  as 
another  Paul,  spite  of  die  shrewdness  and  sophistry 
of  Mr.  Decastro,  whose  zeal  in  a  very  questionable 
cause,  as  we  have  already  observed,  far  outsteps 
his  powers.  Private  malignity  and  envy  were,  as 
is  obvious,  the  motive  cause  of  Carranza*s  troubles. 

But  the  grand  feature  of  the  book  consists,  of 
course,  in  the  Inquisition;  not  the  milk-and- 
water  affeir  with  which  Martyr  Achilli  brings  us 
acquainted,  but  the  real,  the  odious,  hell-inspired 
tribunal — a  ^bunal  that  might  fain  have  drawn 
tears  firom  the  sternest  of  heaven's  angels,  as  he 
delivered  in  the  blood-written  record  of  its  enor- 
mous and  most  monstrous  iniquity.  We  have  it 
here  vrith  all  the  concomitant  horrors  so  dear  to 
those  of  the  Anne  Radcliffe  school.  Pity  it  is  that 
a  general  amnesty,  nay,  a  Christian  oblivion,  should 
not  be  accorded  to  the  vices  and  weakness  of  times 
long  gone  by.  Little  boys  inform  us  annually 
that  "they  see  no  reason,"  Ac.  Ac,  why  so-and-so 
"  should  ever  be  forgot"  Well  would  it  be  for 
humanity,  alike  in  a  religious  and  a  social  point  of 
view,  if  we  closed  our  ears  to  this  wisdom  of  babes 
and  sucklings.  Does  it  tend,  this  undying  recol- 
lection of  the  spirit  of  infernal  mischief,  rampant 
on  the  bloody  evening  of  St.  Bartholomew,  and 
revelling  amid  the  cells  of  the  accursed  Holy 
Office,  to  promote  amongst  us  of  better  and  purer 
times  those  feelings  of  charity,  of  forbearance,  and 
peace,  lacking  which  Christianity  is  but  a  bye- 
word,  a  mockery,  an  enacted  blasphemy  ? 

But  it  is  time  to  close  our  remarks  on  works 
whose  tendency  involves  points  and  principles 
beyond  our  province  to  enter  upon.  Prom  the 
tone  in  which  they  are  written,  and  the  motives 
that  glided  their  authors*  pens,  they  afford  us  food 
alike  for  mirth  and  melancholy.  Fkat  Heracltttis, 
an  rideat  Democritus? 


THE   TEMPLES. 

I. 

NoBTH  of  the  Thames  and  south  of  Fleet-street  lie. 
Between  Blackfrian-bridge  and  Waterloo, 
The  Inner  Temple  and  the  Middle  too ; 

The  outer,  like  ihe  Pleiad  lost  on  high 

Yiom  its  due  place  upon  the  starry  sky, 
Is  non  intfentiUy  md  what  one  should  do 
To  find  it>  or  where  look  for  it,  but  few 

Are  aatiqiiarians  enough  to  pry. 

In  smimer  days  the  fountain's  gentle  plash 
Is  most  refreshing,  and  the  river*s  sheen 
Glancing  athwart  the  shades  of  the  tall  courts : 

Outside  is  heard  ike  city's  din,  and  crash 
Of  many  wheels ;  while  here,  in  gardens  green. 
The  little  child  beside  its  nursemaid  sports. 


THE  TEMPLAR'S  LUNCHEON. 

II. 
Delicious  oysters  I    He  was  a  bold  man. 
They  say,  who  ate  you  first;  a  prophet  sage, 
And  file-leader  of  time,  beyond  his  age 
Intelligent,  who  prejudice  outran, 
And  taught  mankind,  the  foremost  in  the  van, 
To  gulp  the  sapid  mollusk.    Be  the  page 
Of  Kackstone  for  a  time  left,  while  I  wage 
War  on  you  by  the  score,  as  w^ell  I  can. 
In  r-less  months,  by  fancy  fond  b^uiled, 
I  seek  the  cool  shade  of  the  well-known  shop 
I  view  with  scorn  the  substituted  dish 
Of  pickled  salmon :  in  my  mind  I  build 
Again  the  piles  of  barrels,  and  I  stop 
To  taste  the  oysters  only  in  my  wisL 
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THE   WORKING-MAN'S   WAY    IN   THE   WORLD. 

BY  A  WORKING-MAN. 
SECTION  IL BEEKIVO   FOR   WORK. 


After  paying  twelve  Bbillings  for  an  outside  place  j 
by  tlie  Old  Company's  coach,  which  flew  from 
Bristol  to  London  nightly  in  sixteen  or  eighteen  | 
hours,  as  it  miglit  happen,  I  found  myself  in  pos- , 
Bession  of  nearly  six  pounds  in  cash.     This,  to- 
gether with  a  dozen    sliirts,  and  two  suits  of 
clothed,  about  a  score  of  well-thumbed  volumes, ' 
among  wliivh  my  mother  had  packed  a  new  pocket 
Bible,  a  set  of  drawing-instruments,  and  an  old^ 
fiddle,  constituted  the  whole  amount  of  property 
which  could  be  called  my  own.    But,  as  the  French 
novelists  are  fond  of  saying,  I  had  my  twenty -one ' 
years,  and  youth  is  a  fortune  in  itself.     I  had  no ; 
idea  of  poverty  as  attacliable  to  my  own  case,  and  ^ 
should  have  spumed  the  commiseration  of  any  one 
who  had  presumed  to  offer  it  in  reference  to  my 
prospects.      I  enjoyed  my  journey  to   town,  in 
spite  of  tlie  darkness  and  three  or   four  sharp 
showers,  wliicli  wetted  me  to  the  skin ;  but  must 
confess  to  losing  heart  a  little  when,  after  riding 
for  more  than  a  lull  hour  through  the  interminable 
streets  of  London's  western  suburbs,  the  coach 
stopped  at  its  destination,  and  I  found  myself 
alone  in  the  populous  desert  of  the  capital. 

After  a  hearty  breakfast,  not  feeling  in  need  of 
rest  or  sleep,  I  set  out  in  search  of  a  lodging ;  and 
having  found  the  accommodations  I  required  in  a 
small  street  running  out  of  the  Blackfriars-road, 
transferred  my  luggage  to  a  hackney-coach,  and 
removed  tliither  at  once.  I  devoted  my  first  day 
in  town  to  holiday  purposes,  and  walked  along  the 
leading  streets  to  see  what  was  to  be  seen.  I 
bought  a  map  of  the  city,  and  endeavoured  to 
imprint  its  leading  features  upon  my  memory  by 
tracking  my  own  route  upon  the  paper.  I  further 
studied  the  map  carefully  in  the  evening,  and 
addressed  myself  on  the  following  day  to  the  task 
of  seeking  employment  I  had  but  one  letter  of 
introduction,  and  that  was  to  my  master's  whole- 
sale stationer,  who  resided  in  one  of  the  old- 
fashioned  narrow  streets  on  the  river  side  of  St 
Paul's,  and  who,  Mr.  Cousins  assured  me,  would 
fonvard  my  views  as  much  as  lay  in  his  power. 
I  called  upon  him  accordingly,  presented  my  cre- 
dentials, and  found  him  amazingly  civil  and  bland; 
but  as  his  power  happened  to  be  ni7,  my  views 
were  none  the  better  for  his  frirtherance.  He 
advised  me  to  apply  to  tlie  Times  office.  "  You 
know,"  said  he,  "tliey  are  printing  there  every 
day,  and  all  day  long."  To  the  Times  office! 
went,  and  was,  of  course,  sumnaarily  dismissed 
before  I  had  half  expressed  my  demand.  As  I 
had  never  worked  on  a  newspaper,  this  did  not 
much  daunt  me,  and  I  proceeded  to  make  appli- 
cation elsewhere.  With  some  trouble  I  procured 
a  list  of  London  printers  from  my  friend  the 
wholesale  stationer,  who,  having  supplied  me  witli 
that,  and  taken  my  address,  informed  mc  that  I 
need  not  call  again,  as  he  would  let  me  know  so 
soon  as  he  heard  of  anything  likely  to  suit  me. 


Armed  with  my  list,  I  began  my  peregrination^ 
and  in  the  course  of  the  day  cidled  at  above  a 
dozen  of  the  largest  houses,  without  hardly  obtam- 
ing  a  hearing.  I  returned  rather  out  of  spirits  to 
my  lodgings  in  the  evening,  and  while  taking  tea 
with  my  landlord,  who  kept  a  sort  of  scrambling 
shop,  filled  with  second-hand  hardware  and  old 
furniture,  made  him  acquainted  widi  my  profession 
and  wants.  From  him  I  learned  that  Uie  printing 
business  was  just  then  in  a  state  of  the  greatest 
depression,  and  that  many  hundreds  of  hands  were 
out  of  employ,  and  thrown  either  upon  the  tnde 
fund  or  their  own  "WTetched  resources.  I  found 
his  description  but  too  true.  My  second  day's  in- 
quiries were  as  fruitless  as  the  first  Upon  the 
doors  of  many  of  the  offices  notices  were  posted 
intimating  that  "  compositors  and  pressmen  need 
not  apply."  This  example,  begun  by  some  one 
weary  of  the  incessant  applications  of  men  seeking 
work,  was  soon  followed  by  the  whole  trade,  untU 
at  length  the  words  "Printing-office"  were  no- 
where to  be  seen  without  this  awful  appendage. 
In  vain  I  walked  from  one  end  of  London  to  the 
other,  and  trod  the  "stony-hearted  streets"  from 
morning  to  night,  day  after  day.  "  We  are  doing 
nothing,  and  have  not  work  for  our  old  bands," 
was  the  stereotyped  form  of  the  reply  I  received 
at  almost  every  house.  Sometimes  of  an  evening, 
after  my  miserable  journeyings  through  the  day,  I 
would  stand  for  hours  in  the  Strand,  leaning 
against  the  shutters  of  a  closed  shop,  and  watching 
the  compositors  at  work  by  gas-light  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  way  upon  a  morning  paper.  How 
I  envied  them,  and  longed  again  to  feel  the  fami- 
liar touch  of  type  at  my  fingers'  ends  I  One  night, 
while  thus  wishfully  gazing  at  tlie  active  motions 
of  my  more  fortunate  compeers,  I  was  accosted  by 
a  man  in  a  sort  of  confidential  whisper,  who  asked 
me,  civilly  and  quietly  enough,  if  I  "  would  not 
stand  a  pint  to  a  comp.  hard-up  and  out  of  luck" 
The  speaker  was  about  thirty-five  years  of  age, 
buttoned  close  to  the  chin  in  an  old  brown  surtout, 
patched  and  greasy ;  his  nether  garments  hung  in 
shreds  about  his  ancles,  and  his  bare  toes  were 
visible  by  lamp-light  through  the  rents  in  a  pair 
of  palpable  charity  boots.  I  took  him  at  first  for 
a  beggar,  not  distinctly  hearing  his  demand,  and 
told  him  I  had  nothing  for  him.  An  involuntary 
gesture  on  his  part  made  me  aware  of  my  mistake 
ere  he  replied,  "  I'm  not  used  to  beg,  my  hiend. 
If  I'm  not  mistaken,  you  are,  like  myself,  out  of 
employ ;  and  I  thought  you  might  perhaps  be 
willing  to  share  the  price  of  a  pint  to  a  fellow- 
workman."  "  Is  it  possible,"  said  I,  "  that  you  are 
a  compositor,  and  reduced  to  such  a  condition/ 
"  I  leave  otlier  i)eople  to  call  me  a  compositor  if 
they  choose,"  said  he,  "  I  profess  only  to  be  a  hand- 
at-case;  but  it's  long  enough  since  I  hadmy  fist  m 
the  space-box,  and  it's  short  sorts  with  me  in^  the 
money-market  for  many  a  day,  worse  luck .'    a 
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tdd  him  to  lead  the  way  to  some  place  where  we 
eonid  procure  refreshment ;  that  I  was  in  need  of 
sapper,  and  would  he  glad  if  he  would  join  me. 
Following  him  as  he  dived  rapidly  through  a  wil- 
demen  of  narrow  courts,  I  found  myself  in  less 
than  ten  minutes  in  a  little  room,  or  rather  closet, 
limited  by  the  smallest  spur  of  gas,  and  seated  in 
front  of  a  hot  baked  sheep's-head,  a  pot  of  foaming 
beer,  and  a  small  loaf.  My  new  friend  was  not 
slow  in  appropriating  the  viands,  which  he  des- 
patched with  a  marvellous  celerity,  and  with  a 
knowledge  of  cerebral  anatomy  that  was  edifying 
to  witness.  I  did  my  part  with  equal  appetite, 
iim^  with  less  dexterity,  the  want  of  which  he 
grat^uUy  supplied  both  by  instruction  and  ex- 
ample. Oar  hunger  appeased,  I  began  to  question 
him  as  to  the  stat6  of  the  business  we  both  pursued, 
and  the  cause  of  his  dilapidated  fortunes.  "  Oh," 
Baid  he,  "Fm  not  worse  off  than  many  others.  If 
you'll  order  a  pipe  of  tobacco  Til  tell  you  how  it 
goes  with  too  many  of  us."  I  rang  the  bell ;  he 
called  for  a  **  screw,"  which  the  waiter  having  deli- 
vered, the  poor  fellow  produced  a  short  pipe  from 
his  pocket,  filled  it  carefully,  stowed  away  the 
remainder  of  the  weed  upon  being  informed  that  I 
did  not  smoke,  and,  between  occasional  puffs  and 
sips  at  the  can,  delivered  himself  as  follows : — 

"  Yoa  see,  my  friend,  that  fathers  and  mothers, 
tU  of  'em,  thmk  that  printing  is  a  light  and 
genteel  business ;  and  the  consequence  is,  they  are 
for  everlasdn'  a-bringing  their  sons  to  be  bound 
apprentice.  There's  three  times  the  number  of 
Iwya  brought  up  to  this  trade  that  there's  any  occa- 
fionfor;  and  iJiat's  the  reason  there  are  so  many 
scamps  and  tramps  to  be  found  among  them.  In 
the  Uisiest  times,  so  far  as  I  can  recollect,  and  I'm 
getting  on  to  forty,  there  are  plenty  of  hands  to  be 
met  with  out  of  work — at  least,  I  never  heard  tell 
of  a  dearth  of  compositors  or  pressmen  either ; 
and  if  the  trade  suffers  a  general  depression,  as  is 
the  case  just  now,  full  half,  or  even  two-thirds,  of 
the  worfanen  are  turned  adrifl.  Being  so  often  out 
of  work  makes  a  man  apt  to  get  fond  of  lounging 
*boQt  in  tap-rooms,  and  tramping  it,  so  that  when 
he  geta  a  job  he  don't  care  how  soon  he  touches  the 
^  for  it,  and  geta  off  on  the  mop  again.  I  like  a 
drop  of  beer  myself  (here's  your  health !),  but  I 
like  work  too — ^at  the  scale  figure — and  never 
shirked  it  yet  to  go  on  the  swig.  I'm  a  typo,  I  may 
say,  bred  and  born.     My  father  was  a  grass-cutter 

for  twenty  years  on  the  Morning ;  he  died 

Wore  I  was  out  of  my  time,  or  perhaps  I  might 
have  taken  his  place.  I  was  at  S-- — 's  then,  com- 
fortable enough ;  earned  money,  bought  sticks,  and, 
l"sc  a  fool,  took  a  wife.  I  don't  say  that  out  of  any 
fcfledion  upon  the  old  *oman ;  she's  as  good  as  me 

«jy  day,  and  a  better  mother  to  the  kids  there  never 
wa?." 

**  What  do  you  mean  ?"  I  asked.  **  Have  you  any 
children  r 

*•  Only  four,"  said  he, "  now ;  we  planted  one  last 

,  ^  was  a  week.** 

'^  What  do  you  mean  by  planted  ?" 

"Lord!  how  green  you  are  (excuse  me)! — I 
P^  buried,  to  he  sure,  and  a  good  job  too,  hoping 
i^  8  no  barm  to  say  so.  Ohildren  are  all  very  well 
VOL  xvm. — ^No,  covin. 


where  there's  plenty  for  *em,  and  a  good  trade  to 
look  to ;  but  'tis  the  Devil  and  all  to  have  half  a 
dozen  hungry  mouths  to  feed,  and  never  a  mag  in 
your  pocket,  or  even  a  shirt  left  to  spout"  Here 
the  poor  fellow  unbuttoned  his  coat,  and  exhibited 
a  patched  flannel -jacket  next  his  skin.  "I  haven  t 
earned  a  sixpence,"  he  continued, "  since  December 
last,  and  we've  been  obliged  to  pop  every  thing,  all 
but  the  mattresses  we  lie  on ;  and  when  they  are 
gone,  as  go  they  will,  I  feel  pretty  sure  of  that,  I 
don't  know  what's  to  follow.  I  suppose  they  wont 
take  our  carcases  in  pledge ;  it's  a  pity  in  this  free 
country  that  the  only  thing  that  won't  fetch  a  penny 
in  the  market  is  a  fellow's  own  blood  and  bones. 
Here  is  a  pretty  portable  catalogue  of  my  property ! 
Upon  my  life,  I  never  knew,  when  I  was  well  off, 
how  rich  I  was.  Look  here  !*'  So  saying,  he  pro- 
duced a  bundle  of  duplicates  thick  as  a  pack  of  cards, 
and  began  reading  them  over.  "  This  first  one,"  said 
he,  "  is  a  four-post  bedstead  and  hangings,  bought 
for  a  ten  pun'  note  in  my  courtin*  days,  and  in  for 
forty  bob.  That's  the  old  'oman's  dress  and  shawl, 
in  for  nine  and  six.  That's  my  best  suit,  in  for 
a  pound.  All  these  is  everything  we  had,  in  for 
next  to  nothing ;  down  to  this  last  one,  a  couple 
of  flat-irons  that  little  Jemmy  spouted  last  night 
for  fourpence  a-piece.  Mother  would  have  been 
savage  enough  if  he'd  done  that  on  a  washing 
day ;  but  when  there's  nothing  left  to  wash,  it's 
one  consolation  that  a  flat-iron  is  good  for  four- 
pence." 

I  asked  him  if  he  thought  it  would  be  of  any 
use  for  me  to  continue  my  applications  for  employ- 
ment 

"  You  have  done  the  neighbourly  thing  by  me," 
he  replied,  "  and  I'll  give  you  the  best  advice  I 
can  in  return.  You  are  a  decent-looking  cove, 
with  a  lot  of  tidy-looking  togs,  and  might  get 
taken  on  when  a  seedy  hunks  like  me  wouldn't 
stand  a  chance ;  but  there's  a  hundred  chances  to 
one  against  you,  and  while  you  are  waiting  for  the 
one,  you  may  eat  your  pockets  empty  and  your 
back  bare.  Try  it  again  for  a  day  or  two,  if  you 
like ;  and  if  that  don't  answer,  and  you  don't  want 
to  go  back  to  your  friends,  take  yourself  over  to 
Paris  while  you  have  got  the  mopuses  to  get  there. 
I  know,  for  a  certainty,  that  plenty  of  work  is  to 
be  had  there.  I  saw  a  letter  from  a  chap  yester- 
day, who  is  doing  well,  and  says  there's  room  for 
more  hands.  The  work  is  English — mainly  pirated 
editions  of  Scott,  Byron,  and  others ;  and  as  Eng- 
lish hands  can  get  them  out  faster  than  the  French- 
men, of  course  they  have  the  preference.  Tliat's 
my  advice.  I  must  be  after  wishing  you  good- 
night now,  for  the  old  *oman  will  be  coming  home. 
She  goes  out  a  chairing  in  the  day  (God  he^p 
me!  I  never  thought  to  have  let  her) — ^and  I 
mind  the  children  at  home.  When  it's  dark,  I  get 
'em  to  bed,  and  starts  out  for  a  chance.  That's 
how  I  met  with  you.  I've  seen  you  two  nights 
before,  and  knew  you  were  a  comp.  out  of  work 
well  enougL" 

I  demanded  what  was  to  pay,  and  produced  my 
purse,  in  which  were  a  few  sovereigns  and  one 
shilling.  Handing  him  a  sovereign,  I  requested 
him  to  pay  the  reckoning. 
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"Yon  have  a  BhilUng  there,"  said  he,  ^that 
Yrill  more  than  pay  it" 

"No,"  said  1,  "I  want  change"  (intending  to 
help  him  with  a  few  shillings,  which  I  thought 
might  be  dne  from  me  to  the  necessities  of  his 
family). 

He  took  the  sovereign  and  went  ont,  and  I  saw 
him  no  more  till  the  year  1833,  seven  and  a  half 
years  after  onr  sheep*B-head  supper. 

I  sat  musing  in  my  chair  for  some  minutes,  re- 
volving in  my  mind  the  misfortunes  of  this  poor 
fellow,  whom  every  moment  I  expected  to  re- 
appear. I  had  resolved  to  spare  him  a  crown  from 
my  stock-in-hand,  and  to  make  au  appointment 
with  him  for  another  meeting.  The  waiter  com- 
ing in,  I  asked  what  had  become  of  my  friend,  and 
was  informed  that  he  had  paid  the  reckoning  and 
taken  his  departure.  I  was  rather  astound^  on 
hearing  this,  but  took  care  to  betray  no  surprise.  I 
waited  a  full  half-hour  at  the  door  of  Uie  house,  which 
was  in  a  court  near  Clare-mai^et,  with  some  sort 
of  expectation  that  he  would  return.  At  length  I 
turned  my  steps  homewards,  more  in  sorrow  than 
in  an^er,  regretting  chieflv  that  I  had  not  got 
more  mformation  out  of  hmi,  since  it  cost  me  so 
dear.  That  the  man  was  not  habitually  dishonest 
I  felt  assured;  and  when  I  considered  the  tempta- 
tions that  four  hungry  children  must  have  presented 
to  his  mind,  I  felt  more  inclined  to  blame  my  own 
want  of  caution  than  his  weakness  of  principle. 

The  next  day  being  Saturday,  I  knew  it  was 
of  little  use  to  apply  for  work ;  and  being  weary 
with  a  week's  walking,  I  stayed  at  home  and  wrote 
to  my  father,  describing  the  state  of  the  business, 
and  bidding  him  not  be  surprised  if  I  should  see 
fit  to  go  abroad  for  employment  I  went  out  for 
an  hour  in  the  evening,  in  search  of  my  delinquent 
companion  of  the  night  before,  but,  of  course,  with- 
out meeting  with  him. 

I  rose  with  a  heavy  heart  on  the  Sunday  morn- 
ing, and  read  mechanically  a  few  chapters  in  the 
little  Bible  in  which  my  mother  had  blotted  my 
name  upon  the  title-page ;  but  my  thoughts  were 
far  away,  and  I  knew  not  what  I  read.  It  was 
on  that  morning  that  I  really  missed  my  home  for 
the  first  time ;  and  some  tears,  not  the  first  but  the 
bitterest  since  I  had  left  our  snug  cottage,  started 
from  my  eyes.  But  the  thought  of  home  led  me 
to  do  as  I  knew  they  were  doing  at  home.  So 
having  breakfasted  with  my  landlord,  I  dressed  in 
my  best,  and  set  off  to  church,  resolved  if  possible 
to  banish  all  thoughts  of  business  for  that  day  at 
least  It  was  not  to  be  so,  however.  Grossing  the 
river,  I  walked  into  the  first  church  I  came  to,  and 
being  well-dressed  was  shown  into  a  pew  by  the 
verger.  The  parson  preached  a  charity-sermon 
in  aid  of  certain  poor  Welsh  curates,  who,  he  said, 
were  doing  duty  in  the  Lord's  vineyard  for  the 
wretched  pittance  of  twelve  pounds  a-year ;  and 
he  urged  with  such  length  and  strength  the  obli- 
gation we  were  all  under  to  administer  to  their 
necessities,  that  I  felt  it  would  be  difficult  to  pass 
the  plate  without  giving.  I  felt  offended,  how- 
ever, with  his  pertinacity,  imd  more  so  with  the 
ostentation  of  a  huge  diamond  ring  which  he  wore 
on  his  finger,  and  flashed  in  our  faces  twenty  times 


a  minute  in  the  vdiem^ce  of  his  gesticuktioih- 
and  secretly  resolved  that,  as  chmty  begins  it 
home,  and  as  his  big  diamond  would  be  of 
more  use  to  the  poor  Welshmen  than  anything  I 
could  spare,  pass  the  plate  I  would,  cost  what 
blushes  it  might  As  fate  would  have  it,  the 
opportunity  was  not  afforded  me.  No  sooner  was 
the  sermon  ended  than  round  came  half-a-doEea 
ecclesiastical  mendicants,  each  armed  with  a  kind 
of  podket-pistol  shaped  like  the  bowl  of  a  hnge 
spoon.  These  were  presented  point-blank  witb 
a  sort  of  stand-and-deliver  gesture  to  each  inmate 
of  every  pew.  At  si^ht  of  these  formidable 
weapons  my  uncharitabLs  resolution  took  fligbt, 
and  I  began  fumbling  in  my  {k)cket  for  the  iden- 
tical shilling  which  the  sheep's-head  delinquent 
had  recognised  on  the  Friday  night  Jnst  as  I 
imagined  it  secure  between  my  fii^r  and  thumb 
the  pocket-pistol  was  at  my  breUst,  and  I  dropped 
in  the  coin,  which,  as  it  glided  tlnrough  a  dit  in 
the  green-baize  lining  of  the  begging-box,  I  had 
the  mortification  of  perceiving  was  one  of  my  few 
remaining  sovereigns.  I  remember  thinking  I 
would  have  given  the  others  for  the  pleasnreof 
kicking  the  diamond-ringed  parson  romid  the 
aisles  of  his  own  church  to  the  tune  of  Handel's 
Occasional  Overture  with  which  the  organ  was 
pealing  us  out  I  walked  back  to  my  lodgings  in 
a  semi-savage  mood,  and  began  to  think,  to  toe  a 
DevoMhire  phrase,  that  I  had  "  brought  my  pigs 
to  a  fine  market"  Here  had  I  been  scarcely  a 
week  in  Iiondon,  without  having  earned  a  flix- 
pence  or  finding  the  chance  of  «iming  one,  and  a 

f)od  half  of  my  funds  had  already  disappeared, 
told  my  landlord  of  both  my  losses ;  he  derided 
my  folly  in  trusting  a  fellow  with  a  sovereign 
who  had  not  a  shirt  to  his  back,  and  my  want  of 
spirit  in  not  applying  at  the  vestiy  and  recovering 
the  other  firom  the  collectors,  yiho,  he  said,  would 
willingly  have  returned  it  I  told  him  I  conld 
not  have  done  it  for  ten  times  the  sum,  even 
though  I  had  not  another  farthing  in  the  world. 
"Then,"  said  he,  "you  won't  be  fool  enonghto 
fret  about  it" 

I  passed  the  rest  of  the  day  in  revolving  what 
would  be  the  most  prudent  course  to  adopt,  and 
came  at  last  to  the  resolution  not  to  remain  longer 
in  London  than  the  end  of  the  following  wed, 
unless  I  obtained  or  saw  a  pretty  certain  prospect 
of  employment  I  put  myself  also  upon  short 
allowance,  setting  a  shilling  a  day  at  the  most  for 
my  expenses  so  long  as  I  earned  nothing.  I  roee 
the  next  morning  in  better  spirits,  the  result,  no 
doubt,  of  having  a  decided  plan  to  act  upon.  I 
made  the  best  appearance  I  could,  and  repeated 
my  applications  at  every  office  with  m  much 
earnestness  as  though  it  were  my  first  time  of 
calling.  In  two  days  I  had  canvassed  the  City 
district  for  the  second  time  in  vain,  and  on  the 
Wednesday  pushed  my  route  further  west,  with 
the  intention  of  calling  at  some  small  job-houaes 
whose  addressee  my  landlord  had  given  me. 

Finding  myself  about  one  o'clock  in  the  ndgh- 
bourhood  of  St.  JameeTs-paifc,  and  not  feelmg  so 
hmgry  as  usual  at  that  ximversal  dinner-hoar  of 
the  artisan,  I  persimded  myself  that  I  could  do 
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without  a  dinner  for  once,  and  resolved  to  rest  on 
one  of  the  b«:idie6  in  the  park,  and  dine  witli 
Duke  Hnmphrey.  Accordingly,  finding  a  seat  to 
n^  liking,  and  Biretdiing  my  limbs  npon  it  at  my 
ease,  I  pnlled  a  small  dnodecimo  Sallost  from 
my  pocket  and  began  to  read.  I  had  got  tiirongh 
some  ten  pages,  and  was  admiring  tiie  impudence 
of  that  redoubtable  scomidrel  Oatiline,  when  I  felt 
a  gentle  tap  on  the  lAioiilder.  Looking  np,  my 
eyes  met  those  of  a  tall  commanding  personage, 
^oee  grizzled  hair  and  promise  white  whiskers 
gaye  token  of  a  foreigner  and  a  sexagenarian. 
He  did  not  apologise  for  distmbing  my  stndifle ; 
but  smiling  blandly,  said,  in  a  foreign  accent-— 

*  And  BO  you  read  Latin  ?^ 

** Yes,"  said  I;  "for  want  of  something  better 
todo.- 

•*Yon  might  be  wonte  employed,  yormg  man. 
Wbt  are  you  reading  T 

"The  'Conspiracy  of  OatiHne**'  (handing  him 
die  book). 

"Ha!  SaUust ;  a  practical  scoundrel,  but  not  a 
bad  historian.     (3an  you  tmderstand  him  well  ?" 

*I  onght  to,  Fve  read  him  through  half-a-dozen 
times.'* 

"Come,  then,  my  friend,  I  will  give  you  a 
riddle.  Can  you  resolve  me  tins:  Bum  prind- 
piinn  mundi ;  sum  finis  omnium  i^erum ;  sum  tria 
jtmda  in  uno ;   attamen  non  smn  Dens  ?" 

"  When  the  ancients  propounded  a  riddle,"  said 
I,  *  they  always  named  a  reward  for  the  solution. 
What  am  I  to  get  ff  I  answer  it?'  This  I  said 
not  wiUi  any  idea  of  getting  a  reward,  but  merely 
to  gidn  a  moment  for  consideration. 

"Ha!  I  like  that  well!  Oome,  I  shall  give 
yon  a  glass  of  wine.** 

"Well,  then,"  said  I,  '^Impraneus  ium.  The 
answer  to  your  riddle  is  the  last  letter  of  that 
dedtration,  whidi  I  dare  swear  you  cannot  and 
never  could  pronounce  witJi  the  same  truth 
as  I  do." 

He  laughed,  told  me  I  had  earned  a  bimiper, 
and  invit^  me  to  follow  him.  I  hesitated  for  a 
moment  or  two,  as  my  pride  revolted  against  being 
beholden  to  a  stranger  for  ameal ;  but  curiosity  pre- 
vailed, and  I  followed  him,  wondering  at  my  adven- 
tnre,  as  he  led  the  way  out  of  tiie  pai^-indosure. 
Orofismg  the  Midi,  he  sto|^ed  at  one  of  the  doors 
©f  Oarlton-gardens,  and,  producing  a  key,  opened 
it,  and  pushed  me  in  before  hhn.  We  were  met 
hi  the  gardens  by  a  powdered  gentleman's  gentle- 
ium,  from  whose  polite  obsequiouraess  to  my 
g^de  I  began  to  form  a  grand  idea  of  the  latter. 
1^  two  spoke  for  a  few  moments  in  a  language  I 
did  not  understand,  and  the  old  gentleman  tban 
led  the  way  up  one  flight  of  sti^  to  a  large  room, 
^vhere  was  a  fire,  before  which  stood  a  table 
<X)>vered  with  books  and  papers,  both  English  and 
^^^^nnan,  as  I  supposed  fraai  ibe  character.  He 
pointed  to  a  seat^  and  took  one  himsetf  by  the  fire* 
tide.  In  a  moment  a  «ervi»t  in  rieh  livery  ap- 
pet^red,  hearing  a  tray  well  supplied  with  eoSd 
iiMb  and  a  pasty ;  he  was  f»uowed  closely  by 
"Bother  who  broi^t  wine  «nd  glasses. 

"Now,  my  youhg  Mend,"  satd  »y  hoqihdbk 
^pUkyixa,  ""let  me  see  tfai^t  yoor  app^  is 


equal  to  your  scholarship ;  help  yourself,  and  take 
your  leisure." 

I  did  as  he  commanded  me,  and  began  dis- 
embowelling a  mysterioiis-lo(^ng  pasty,  in  which, 
so  exquisite  was  the  flavour  to  my  untaught  palate, 
I  soon  made  a  most  savage  inroad.  I  thought  I 
had  made  a  meal  whaeh  would  have  done  honour 
to  Dalgetty  himself,  when  my  host,  pouring  a 
bubbling  colourless  liquid  into  a  glass  full  four 
inches  deep,  filling  at  ihe  same  time  another  for 
himself,  bade  me  taste  that,  and  try  again.  I 
obeyed,  and  enjc^d  the  luxury  of  champagne 
for  the  first  time,  and  then  renewed  my  assault 
upon  the  viands.  When  I  had  done  my  worst 
upon  these,  I  rose  to  go,  and  tendered  my  thanks 
for  his  hospitality.  But  he  insisted  upon  my 
fiolfilling  the  conditions  of  the  treaty,  whidi  he 
averred  were  that  I  i&ould  finish  the  bottle ;  and 
upon  his  assurance  that  it  would  n^  hurt  me  I 
consented  to  do  so.  We  sat  together  for  near  an 
honr,  during  which  he  managed  to  get  out  of  me 
my  whole  history  and  prospects.  The  treaty  being 
fbMlled,  he  rang  the  bell,  and  assuring  me  he  was 
happy  to  have  made  my  acquaintance,  shook  hands, 
and  consigned  me  to  the  care  of  his  waiting- 
gentleman,  who  veiy  politely  escorted  me  to  the 
same  door  by  which  1  entered. 

I  felt  in  a  very  merry  mood  as  I  walked  the 
rest  of  my  round,  and  no  doubt  presented  a  rather 
fluked  and  impudent  appearance  at  the  several 
places  where  I  caUed  to  aemand  employment  in 
the  course  of  the  afternoon.  But  no  sooner  were 
the  fumes  of  the  wine  vani^ed  from  my  brain 
than  I  began  to  feel  discontented  and  half  ashamed 
of  m3rBelf,  as  wdl  ais  sooKwhat  angry  with  the 
old  gentleman,  whoever  he  might  be,  for  putting 
me  in  what  my  pride  suggested  was  no  v^  com- 
mendable a  position.  My  feeling  of  independence 
revolted  at  the  idea  of  having  supplied  my  wants 
at  the  cost  <A  another,  and  I  was  actuallv  silly 
enough  to  feel  mortified  at  the  thought  of  having 
received  a  meal  at  the  h»nds  of  a  stranger.  So 
strong  was  thb  fe^^xng  widiin  me,  that  I  took  care 
not  to  go  near  that  quarter  again  during  the  re- 
mainder of  my  short  stay  in  town. 

Notwithstanding  the  uniform  ill  success  that 
attended  all  my  inqmries^  I  perasted  m  my  appli- 
cations for  work  up  to  sunset  on  the  Friday  ni^- 
Finding  all  my  effoits  useless,  I  formed  the  sudden 
resolution  of  starting  for  Paris  on  the  following 
morning.  With  this  view,  I  hastened  to  my 
lodgings,  tied  trp  my  bcf^  with  the  exception  of 
my  Bible  and  a  Printei's  Grammar,  and  lugging 
ti^  off  to  a  dealer,  8^  them  for  a  fourth  of  their 
value.  Hilf^-dozen  of  my  new  shiitB  were  made 
over  to  my  limdlord  at  a  moderate  price;  and 
having  thus  light^«d  my  Ivggage,  and  remsteted 
my  funds,  I  wrote  a  few  lines  to  my  father,  in- 
forming him  of  my  destfauition,  and  went  early  to 
bed,  to  recruit  for  the  morrow's  journey. 

I  was  the  first  passenger  that  stepped  on  board 
the  Matg«te  steamer  on  the  Satorday  morning.  I 
sat  WMtching  mv  two  boxes  for  a  full  hour  before 
the  company  fer  the  day  had  arrived,  and  the 
paddles  w^«  in  ttottaw  We  had  «a  agreeaUe 
and  rqiid  royifgey  luvd  wiiv^  «t  Maigate  brtween 
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four  and  five  in  the  afternoon.     While  looking 
about  for  a  conveyance  to  Dover,  I  was  accosted 
by  a  post-boy,  who  said  he  was  going  back  with  a 
return  chaise,  and  would  take  me  and  mv  boxes 
for  eighteenpence,  provided  that  I  would  close  the 
window-blinds  as  we  passed  the  pikes.    I  made 
no  objection,  and  thus,  simulating  nobody,  had  a 
pleasant  and  cheap  ride,  with  my  reflections  on  the 
probable  future  for  my  sole  company.    I  put  up 
at  a  small  inn  in  Snargate-street,  and  bespeaking 
supper,  but  omitting  to  mention  a  bed,  took  a  walk 
through  the  town  and  on  the  pebbly  beach,  amid 
the  roar  of  the  dashing  surges  under  the  light  of  a 
waning  moon.    I  returned  about  ten  o'clock  to 
my  supper ;  having  leisurely  discussed  that,  I  took 
up  a  newspaper,  to  wile  away  the  time  until  re- 
tiring.   Wlien  at  length,  it  being  near  midnight^ 
I  called  for  a  candle,  and  requested  to  be  shown 
to  my  chamber,  the  landlord  informed  me  that  he 
had  no  bed  to  spore,  and  that  I  had  not  bespoke 
one.     I  immediately  set  off  in  search  of  other 
accommodation,  and  had  the  agreeable  fortune  of 
finding  that  none  was  to  be  had  at  that  late  hour. 
So  putting  the  best  face  I  could  upon  my  mis- 
chance, I  resolved  to  outface  the  night  for  once, 
4ind,  as  to-morrow  would  be  a  day  of  rest,  to  retire 
early  and  make  up  for  it.    It  grew,  however,  dis- 
mally cold,  and  walking  rapidly  along  the  beach 
I  was  challenged  by  one  of  the  Preventive  men, 
to  whom  I  told  my  misfortune.    He  recommended 
me  to  go  up  to  the  Castle,  where  I  should  find 
some  of  the  soldiers  in  the  canteen,  and  where 
I  could  sleep  comfortably  enough  by  the  fire. 
Following  his  advice,  I  ascended  the  hill,  and 
accosting  the  first  sentinel  I  saw,  acquainted  him 
with  my  wishes.    This  civil  fellow  told  me  to  go 
straight  on,  and  if  any  one  spoke  to  me,  to  ask  for 
Bob  Jones,  who  would  be  sure  to  be  there,  and 
would  give  me  a  shake-down.    I  found  Bob  Jones 
a  decided  member  of  the  civil  brigade — ^told  him 
what  his  friend  had  said,  and  offered  to  wet  his 
whistle  if  he  would  make  it  good,  as  I  felt  very 
weary — adding  that  I  had  come  from  London  that 
morning.   Bob  declined  to  wet  his  whistle  just  then, 
but  heaping  half-a-dozen  watch-coats  upon  a  broad 
bench  near  the  fire,  advised  me  to  go  to  sleep 
while  I  was  in  the  mood ;  he  would  see  that  no 
one  should  disturb  me.    In  five  minutes  I  was  fast 
asleep,  and  did  not  wake  until  the  sun  was  high 
in  the  sky,  and  the  band  was  playing  in  the  parade- 
ground.    Bob  Jones  had  vanished  ere  I  awoke ; 
and  I  have  had  no  opportunity  of  returning  thanks 
for  his  courtesy  from  tiiat  time  to  this.    I  returned 
to  my  inn ;  the  landlord  was  full  of  apologies,  and 
showed  me  to  a  room  whither  he  had  carried  my 
boxes,  and  where  I  could  sleep  so  long  as  I  stayed 
in  Dover.    I  asked  what  time  the  packet  sailed 
for  Calais  next  morning,  and  understanding  it 
would  sail  at  ten,  made  arrangements  for  depart- 
ing with  it 

Afler  church  in  the  afternoon,  I  encountered 
the  Preventive  man  of  the  night  before,  and 
thanked  him  for  his  good  counsel  We  walked 
together  on  the  beach,  and  wishing  to  get  at  the 
feeling  of  his  profession,  I  asked  him  how  he  liked 
his  occupation,  and  sidd  that  I  supposed  it  must 


be  a  mere  ceremony  in  such  a  place,  close  to  a 
town  where  there  are  so  many  soldiers,  and  a 
custom-house. 

''You  don't  know  much  about  it,"  said  he. 
*'  What  do  you  think  that  is  T  pointing  to  the  half 
of  a  boat  sticking  up  among  the  pebbles. 

"  Why,  a  piece  of  an  old  boat" 

"  No,  it  oint ;  try  again." 

"  No  ? — ^if  that's  not  a  part  of  an  old  boat,  I  can't 
believe  my  own  eyes." 

"  Believe  what  you  like,  that  there's  no  part  of 
an  old  boat^  for  a  very  good  reason :  'tis  part  of  a 
new  un,  unless  you  call  six  weeks  or  two  months, 
mishap,  very  old." 

I  was  still  incredulous. 

"  Look  here,"  said  he.  "  These  planks  is  about  the 
thickness  of  shoe-leather.  This  boat  was  built  (and 
there's  lots  more  like  her)  for  one  voyage  and  no 
more.  She  would  carry  three  or  four  hundred 
tubs,  beside  her  hands.  Well,  she  starts  from  the 
opposite  coast  just  afore  dark;  she  gets  within 
signal  distance,  and  there  she  lies  till  her  friends 
ashore  give  the  signal,  when  in  she  pulls,  and 
mayhap  lands  her  cargo  under  our  very  noses,  in  a 
dark  night,  before  we  get  sight  of  her.  Tve  known 
a  boat  shoot  the  harbour  wlule  there  were  Preven- 
tives on  each  pier,  and  they  neither  see  nor  hear 
her.  In  the  morning  we  find  the  boat^  and  thaf  s 
all.  The  boat  suffers  the  sentence  of  the  law,  at 
which  the  free-traders  laugh  as  long  as  they  win ; 
but  they  mostly  come  to  our  net  sooner  or  later." 

We  passed  the  severed  carcases  of  several  of 
these  executed  small  craft,  by  which  I  judged  that 
a  brisk  smuggling-trade  was  there  carried  on  in 
small  bottoms.  Turning  my  eyes  seaward,  I  fan- 
cied I  saw  a  dim  line  of  smoke  upon  the  horizon. 
"Is  not  that  a  steamer,  yonder?"  said  I  to  my 
companion. 

"  Yes,**  said  he ;  "  it  is  the  French  steamer ;  and 
if  you  wait  till  she  comes  in  you'll  see  another 
system  of  smuggling  that  the  Gk>vemment  is  obliged 
to  wink  at  in  spite  of  their  teeth." 

We  walked  on,  and  my  companion  being  off 
duty,  ascended  the  high  grounds  leading  to  the 
Castle,  where,  seated  upon  a  rusty  gun,  we  began 
spying  alternately  at  the  approaching  vessel, 
through  my  companion's  glass. 

"  "&  I  There  they  are,  sure  enough  I "  he  ex- 
claimed; ^the  whole  regiment  of  drabs.  Don't 
you  see,"  he  continued,  handing  me  the  glass,  ''a 
waving  straw-coloured  line  just  under  the  smoke  ? 
You  can  see  that^  though  you  can  hardly  see  the 
deck  as  yet" 

I  fancied  I  saw  what  he  described,  and  asked 
what  it  meant 

"  It  means  bonnets,"  said  he. 
"  Bonnets ! "  said  I,  "  and  petticoats  to  match, 
of  course." 

"No 'of  course'  about  it»"  he  replied.  "Petti- 
coats not  to  match,  if  you  Hke." 

"  Don't  bother  me  with  riddles ;  let  me  know 
all  about  it" 

«  That's  soon  told,"  said  he.  " '  Tis  the  fashion 
just  now,  you  know,  with  the  ladies  to  wear  their 
bonnets  as  big  as  the  stam  of  a  lugger,  and  what 
they  call  Leghorn  straws  is  all  the  go.     Every 
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kdy  as  goes  abroad  comes  home  mider  a  roof  of 
thatdi  big  enough  to  shelter  a  whole  family.  She 
boys  it  in  France,  and  as  the  Government  don't 
Uz  die  dress  a  lady  wears,  why  she  escapes  the 
doty.  Now,  Tve  heerd  the  duty  on  every  one  of 
these  is  summat  like  a  pound.  So,  you  see,  there's 
a  petticoat  captain,  a  sort  of  man-milliner,  living  in 
the  town  here,  who  is  making  a  bouncing  fortune 
by  nmnin^  reglar  three  cargoes  of  bonnets  a-week 
through  the  very  jaws  of  the  custom-house.  The 
way  he  does  it  is  this ;  he  hires  a  parcel  of  drabs 
asd  dnder-wenches,  and  ships  *em  aboard  the 
French  steamer,  which  sails  from  Dover  every 
other  day.  He  claps  on  the  head  of  every  one  of 
'em  a  bran  new  Leghorn,  to  be  worn  on  the 
retorn  voyage.  They  drop  their  tiles  at  his  house 
BO  soon  as  they  come  back,  and  then  are  forwarded 
to  London,  to  sarve  the  duchesses.  IVe  under- 
stood he  pays  his  hands,  or  I  should  say  his  heads, 
nxpence  a-day  and  their  victuals ;  and  'tis  said,  as 
there  is  always  plenty  eager  for  the  emplo3niient, 
that  he  gives  'em  the  sack  so  soon  as  they  get 
over  the  sea-sickness  and  begin  to  find  their 
appetite.** 

*"  And  so  he  escapes  the  duty  because  the  articles 
are  worn  on  the  person  T 

"Just  so.  He  don*t  go  in  the  Margaret  (that*s 
the  English  steamer)  because  the  fare  is  double,  and 
that  would  spoil  his  profits." 

**  What  is  the  fare  across  T 

"  Ten  shillings  by  the  English  boat,  five  shillings 
by  the  Frencliman.'  But  that  is  not  all ;  if  the  tide 
don't  serve,  you  have  to  pay  four  shillings  a-head 
for  bebg  put  on  board  by  a  boat" 

This  information  set  me  a-musing  on  the  state 
of  my  finances,  and  I  resolved,  if  possible,  to  get 
across  the  Channel  without  the  help  of  either 
Bteamer.  We  walked  down  to  the  harbour,  and 
witnessed  the  landing  of  the  passengers,  together 
with  the  bonnet  regiment,  whose  appearance  fully 
jostified  the  description  of  my  friend. 

I  rose  with  the  lark  the  next  morning,  and 
hastened  down  to  the  harbour  in  search  of  a  cheaper 
means  of  transit  than  was  presented  by  the  Mar* 


garety  with  her  ten-shilling  fare  for  a  distance  of 
nineteen  miles.  There  was  nothing  but  an  old 
cockle-shell  of  a  boat,  belonging  to  two  French 
fishermen,  which  was  going  to  sail  at  the  same  time 
as  the  steamer. 

As  I  stood  looking  at  the  rents  in  her  sides, 
an  old  weather-beaten  figure  that  sat  in  her  stem 
munching  purple  eggs  boiled  hard,  ejaculated,  as 
he  spat  away  the  shells,  ''  Qo  to  Calais  for  von 
shilly?" 

I  pointed  to  a  hole  larger  than  my  fist  in  the 
side  of  the  boat 

"  Oh,  noting,"  said  he.  "  Dis  boat  nevare  sink ; 
me  sail  many  time,  very — twenty  year — not  sink 
vonce." 

I  thought  I  would  venture  it,  and  told  him  I 
would  go  if  he  kept  his  time.  Having  breakfasted, 
a  porter  shouldered  my  boxes,  and  carried  them 
down  to  the  boat,  and  was  going  to  put  them  on 
board,  when  he  was  ordered  to  take  them  to  the 
Custom-house,  which  stood  close  by,  for  examina- 
tion. This  ceremony,  which  took  me  by  surprise, 
was  rigidly  gone  through;  every  shirt  was  un- 
folded, the  stockings  turned  inside  out,  the  pockets 
of  my  clothes  ditto — the  old  fiddle  was  shaken  and 
scrutinised  through  the  S  holes — and  when  all  was 
gone  over  the  tumbled  heap  was  returned  to  me  to 
re-arrange  as  I  could*  When  at  length  I  got 
back  to  the  boat,  I  found  it  crowded  with  such  a 
set  of  miserable,  famished  looking  creatures  as  I 
had  never  set  eyes  on  before.  It  was  not  with- 
out reluctance  that  I  stepped  on  board ;  but  the 
steamer  was  already  on  the  move,  and,  as  our 
wretched  craft  blocked  the  way,  I  was  bundled  in, 
and  our  moorings  were  loose  before  there  was  time 
to  demur.  The  noise  of  the  paddle-wheels  behind 
us,  accompanied  by  a  volley  of  curses  firom  the 
look-out  on  board  the  Margaret^  put  our  aged 
Tritons  upon  their  mettle.  The  ragged  sail  was  set 
in  a  twinkling ;  and,  tmder  the  influence  of  a  fair 
wind  blowing  a  lively  breeze,  we  bounded  over  the 
billows,  and  soon  left  the  white  d\S&  of  Kent  far 
in  the  rear.  . 
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Lord  Carusle's  recent  lecture  upon  Pope,  ad- 
^eflsed  to  an  audience  of  artisans,  drew  the  public 
•Mention  first  of  all  upon  himself — <Aa^  was  inevit- 
able. No  man  can  depart  conspicuously  from  the 
^ittges  or  the  apparent  sympathies  of  his  own 
c^  under  whatsoever  motive,  but  that  of  necessity 
be  will  awaken  for  the  immediate  and  the  first 
f^t  of  his  act  an  emotion  of  curiosity.  But  all 
cariosity  is  allied  to  the  comic,  and  is  not  an  en- 
i»bling  emotion,  either  for  him  who  feels  it  or  for 
him  who  is  its  object  A  second,  however,  and 
Joore  thoughtful  consideration  of  such  an  act  may 
'^eem  it  from  this  vulgarising  taint  of  oddity. 


Reflection  may  satisfy  us,  as  in  the  present  case  it 
did  satisfy  those  persons  who  were  best  acquainted 
with  Lord  Carlisle's  public  character,  that  this 
eccentric  step  had  been  adopted,  not  in  ostentation, 
with  any  view  to  its  eccentricity,  but  in  spite  of  its 
eccentricity,  and  from  impulses  of  large  prospective 
benignity  that  would  not  suffer  itself  to  be  defeated 
by  the  chances  of  immediate  misconstruction. 

Whether  advantageous,  therefore,  to  Lord  Car- 
lisle, or  disadvantageous  (and  in  that  case,  I  believe, 
most  unjust),  the  first  impressions  derived  from 
this  remarkable  lecture  pointed  themselves  exclu- 
t  sively  to  the  person  of  the  lecturer — ^to  his  general 
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qualifibcatloQB  for  eueh  a  task,  and  to  hit  poBBibk 
motivaB  for  undertaking  it  Nobody  inquired  u^Aot  it 
waa  that  the  noHe  lord  had  been  discneaing^  so  great 
was  every  laan's  astonishment  that  before  sodi  an 
audience  any  noble  lord  should  have  condMceoded 
to  discuss  anyliiii^g  at  alL  But  gradually  all 
wonder  subsides — de  jiMr%  ia  niae  days;  and, 
after  this  collapse  of  the  {MriBuiry  inttfest^  there  was 
leisure  for  a  secondary  interest  to  gather  abooA  the 
svhject  of  the  patrician  lecture.  Had  it  any  cryp- 
tical  meaning?  Conung  from  a  man  so  closely 
connected  with  the  Government,  could  it  be  open 
to  any  hieroglyphio  or  ulterior  ix^rfNretations,  in- 
telligible to  Whigs,  and  significant  to  ministerial 
partisans?  Finally,  this  secondary  interest  has 
usurped  upon  what  originally  had  been  a  purely 
personal  interest  Pope  !  What  novelty  was  there, 
still  open  to  ev^  literary  gleaners,  about  him^  a 
man  that  had  been  in  h^  grave  for  lOG  years? 
Wliat  eovld  there  r^ocunn  to  say  on  such  a  theme  ? 
And  what  was  it,  in  &ct^  that  Lord  Carlisle  had 
said  to  his  Yorkshire  andiaiKM? 

There  was,  therefore,  a  double  aspect  in  the 
public  interest-^one  lookmg  to  the  rank  of  the  lec- 
tvx&Ci  one  to  the  singularity  of  his  theme.  There 
was  the  curiosity  uiat  connected  itself  with  the 
assumption  of  a  trouhlesome  duty  in  the  service  of 
the  lowest  ranks  by  a  volunteer  from  the  bluest; 
and,  secondly,  there  was  another  curiosity  connect- 
ing itself  with  the  choice  of  a  subject  that  had  na 
special  reference  to  this  particular  generation,  and 
seemed  to  have  no  special  adaptation  to  the  intel- 
lectual capacities  of  a  working  audience. 

This  double  aspect  of  the  public  surprise  suggests 
a  double  question.  The  volunteer  assumption  l^ 
a  nobleman  of  this  particular  ofi^  in  this  par- 
ticular service  may,  in  the  eyes  of  some  people, 
bear  a  philosophic  value»  as  though  it  indicated 
some  changes  going  on  beneath  the  surfiice  of 
society  in  the  r^ations  of  (»ur  English  aristocracv 
to  our  English  labouring  body.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  will  be  regarded  by  mulutudes  as  the  casual 
caprice  of  an  individual — a  caprice  of  vanity  by 
those  who  do  not  know  Lord  Carlisle's  personal 
qualities,  a  caprice  of  patriotic  benevolence  by 
those  who  do.  According  to  the  construction  of  the 
case  as  thus  indicated,  oscillating  between  a  ques- 
tion of  profound  revolution  moving  subterra- 
neously  amongst  us,  and  a  purely  personal  question, 
such  a  discussion  would  ascend  to  the  philosophic 
level,  or  sink  to  the  level  of  gossip.  The  other 
direction  of  the  public  surprise  points  to  a  question 
that  will  interest  a  far  greater  body  of  thinkers. 
Whatever  judgment  may  be  formed  on  the  general 
fact  that  a  nobleman  of  ancient  descent  has  mought 
fit  to  come  forward  as  a  lecturer  to  the  humMest 
of  his  countrymen  upon  subjects  detached  from 
politics,  there  \snll  yet  remain  a  c^l  for  a  second 
judgment  upon  the  fitness  of  the  particular  subject 
selected  for  a  lecture  under  such  remarkable  cir- 
cumstances. The  two  questions  are  entirely  dis- 
connected. It  is  on  the  latter,  viz.,  the  character 
anH  pretensions  of  Pope,  as  selected  by  Lord  Car- 
lide  for  such  an  inaugural  experiment,  that  I  my- 
self feel  much  interest  Universally  it  must  have 
been  felt  as  an  objection,  that  such  a  selection  had 


no  special  adaptation  to  the  age  or  to  the  audiencek 
I  w^  this  with  no  wiek  to  uodervalne  the  lecture, 
ythadi  I  undentaftd  to  have  been  ably  composed, 
nor  the  servioea  of  the  lecturer,  whose  motivesa^ 
poblie  character,  in  commoa  with  most  of  his 
countrymen,  I  a^hmre.  I  speak  of  it  at  all  only 
as  a  public  o|pportuBi(y  suddenly  laid  open  f^ 
drawing  atteirtion  to  the  true  pretaiBioBB  of  Pops, 
as  the  most  brilliant  writer  of  his  own  dass  in 
Eniopeaii  litentore ;  or,  at  leasts  of  drawing  attea* 
tkA  to  soQM  diaxaateristics  in  the  most  popular 
section  of  Pope's  woiki  wkkk  hitkerto  have  lurked 
unjM)ticed. 

This  ismy  oUeet,  and  none  tiMtoanbesofyoeedl 
personal  to  Lord  Carlisle^  Pope,  as  the  sui^ectef 
the  lecture,  and  not  the  earlier  question  as  to  the 
pn^iiety  of  any  lecture  at  all,  under  the  drcnsi- 
stances  recited,  furnishes  my  <^^«m*-that  thesis 
on  which  the  reader  will  understaad  me  to  qpeak 
with  deeisioiv  not  with  the  decision  of  arrogaao^ 
but  with  that  which  rightfully  belongs  to  a  £uthfal 
study  of  the  author.  The  editors  of  Pope  are  not 
all  equally  careless,  but  all  are  careless ;  and,  under 
the  shelter  of  this  carelessness,  the  most  deep-seated 
vices  of  Pope's  moral  and  satirical  sketches  have 
escaped  detection,  or  at  lea^  have  escaped  expo- 
sure. These,  and  the  other  errors  traditionidly 
connected  with  the  rank  and  valuation  of  Pope  as 
a  classic,  are  what  I  profess  to  speak  of  delibe- 
rately and  firmly.  Meantime,  U>  die  extent  of  a 
few  SMitenees,  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  sij^gesting, 
rather  than  diriivering^  an  opinion  upon  die  other 
queatian,  vis.,  the  prudence  m  a  man  holding 
Lord  Carlisle's  rank  of  lecturing  at  all  to  any 
public  audience^  But  on  this  part  of  the  subject  I 
beg  to  be  understood  as  speaking  doubtfully,  cen- 
jecturally,  and  without  a  sufficient  basis  of  £ftctB. 

The  kte  Dr.  Arnold  of  Bugby,  notoriondy  a 
man  of  great  ingenuity,  possessing  also  prodigioos 
fertility  of  thought,  and  armed  with  the  rare  ad- 
vantage of  being  almost  demoniacally  in  eanest, 
was,  however  (in  some  sort  of  balance  to  these 
splendid  gifts),  tainted  to  excess  with  the  scrofiila 
of  impracticable  crotdbiets.  That  was  the  oiwioa 
secretly  held  about  him  by  most  of  his  nearest 
friends ;  and  it  is  notorious  that  he  scarcely  ever 
published  a  pamphlet  or  contribution  to  a  journal 
in  which  he  did  not  contrive  to  offend  all  parties, 
both  friendly  and  hostile,  by  some  ebullition  of  this 
ciq>ricious  diaracter.  He  hated,  for  instance,  the 
High  Church  with  a  hatred  more  than  theological; 
and  that  would  have  recommended  him  to  the 
favourable  consideration  of  many  thousands  of 
persons  in  this  realm,  the  same  who  have  been 
secretly  foremost  in  the  recent  outbreak  of  fana- 
ticism against  the  Roman  Catholics;  but  unfor- 
tunately it  happened  that,  although  not  bating  t^ 
Low  Church  (the  self-styled  JEvangelicalB),  he 
despised  them  so  profoundly  as  to  make  all 
alliance  between  them  impossible.  He  hated  alao 
many  individuals ;  but,  not  to  do  him  any  injustiee, 
most  (or  perhaps  all)  of  these  were  people  that  had 
been  long  dead ;  and  amongst  them,  by  the  wayi 
was  Livy  the  historian ;  whom  I  distinguish  by 
name,  as  furnishing,  perhaps,  the  liveliest  illus- 
tration of  the  whimsical  and  all  but  lunatic  exceefl 
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to  whiek  these  personal  hatreds  were  aometiines 
pushed;  for  it  is  a  &et  tbat^  when  the  oonrse  of  an 
Itallaa  tonr  had  broo^t  him  nnavoiddbly  to  the 
hirth-plaee  of  Livy,  Dt,  Arnold  felicitated  him- 
self upon  haying  borne  the  air  of  that  city — ^in  fact» 
upon  having  survived  snch  a  collision  with  the 
local  remembrances  of  the  poor  historian,  veiy 
much  in  those  terms  which  Mr.  Governor  Eblwell 
mi^it  have  used    on   finding    himself  ''  pretiy 
bobtush"  on  the  morning  uler  the  memorable 
iii^^  m  the  Black  Hole  of  Galcntta:  he  could 
hardly  believe  that  he  still  lived.^    And  yet,  how 
had  the  eloqaent  historian  trespassed  on  his  pa- 
tienee  and  his  weak  powers  of  toleration  ?     Livy 
was  certainly  not  very  learned  in  the  archseologies 
of  his  own  country ;  where  all  men  had  gone 
astray,  he  went  astray.     And  in  geography,  as 
r^arded  the  Italian  movements  of  Humibal,  he 
«rrod  with  his  eyes  open.     But  these  were  no 
oljeets  of  Livy's  ambition :  what  he  aspired  to  do 
vai^  to  tell  the  story,  ''the  tale  divine,"  of  Eoman 
energy  and  perseverance;  and  he  so  told  it  that  no 
man,  as  regards  the  mere  artifices  oi  narration, 
would  ever  have  presumed  to  tell  it  after  him.    I 
cite  this  particular  case  as  illustrating  the  fhniace- 
heat  of  Dr.  Arnold's  antipathies,  unless  where 
some  consid^ation  of  kindness  and  Christian  cha« 
rity  interposed  to  temper  his  fury.    This  check 
natnrally  offered  itself  only  with  regard  to  indi- 
vidnab :  and  therefore,  in  dealing  with  institutions, 
he  admowledged  no  check  at  all,  but  gave  full 
siring  to  the  license  of  his  wrath.    Amongst  our 
own  institutions,  that  one  which  he  seems  most 
profoundly  to  have  hated  was  our  nobility;  or, 
speaking  more  generally,  our  aristocracy.    Some 
deadly  aboriginal  schism  he  seems  to  have  ima- 
gined between  this  order    and  the  democratic 
orders ;  some  j^edestined  feud  as  betwe^i  the  head 
<^  the  serpent  and  the  heel  of  man*    Accordingly, 
as  one  of  the  means  most  clamorously  invoked  by 
our  social  portion  for  averting  some  dreadful  con- 
vuldon  constantly  brooding    over  England,  he 
insists  upon  a  closer  approximation  between  our 
highest  classes  and  our  lowest     Especially  he 
seems  to  think  that  the  peasantry  needed  to  be 
eonciliated  by  more  familiar  intercourse,  or  more 
open  expressions  of  interest  in  their  concerns,  and 
t^  domiciliary  visits  not  offered  in  too  oppressive 
a  spirit  of  condescension.    But  the  dose  observer 
of  our  social  condition  will  differ  with  Dr.  Arnold 
at  starting,  as  to  the  facts.    The  ancient  territorial 
nobility  are  not  those  who  offend  by  hauteur.    On 
^  contrary,  a  spirit  of  parental  kindness  marks 
the  intercourse  of  the  old  autiientic  aristocracy  with 
th^  dependants,  and  especially  with  the  two  classes 
of  peasants  on  their  own  estates,  and  their  domestic 
servantStf    Those  who  really  offend  on  this  point, 

*  A  «iBi]ar  instance  of  a  craze  beyond  the  boondf  of  perfect 
iibjiMJ  sanitj  may  be  foand  in  Dr.  Arnold's  nerrons  oarozysm  of 
hotror  ao  hearing  St.  Panl  placed  on  a  lerel  with  ot.  John  the 
EnMdisL 

f  And  by  the  way,  as  to  lerrants,  a  great  man  may  offend  in 
two  wi^ :  either  b^  treating  his  servants  liimself  superciliously. 
er  sseondiy,  which  is  qnite  reeoneil^ble  with  the  most  paternal 
JMiheriottt  on  hit  own  part,  by  saffisring  them  to  treat  the  public 
i^aalifOQsly.  AeooruiMdiy^  aU  noT^sts  who  hi9i>en  to  have  no 
ae^ttintanoe  with  the  reiuities  of  life  as  it  now  exists,  especially 
therefore  rustic  Scotch  novelists,  describe  the  servants  ot  noUe- 


I  are  the  nouveaux  riches — the  parvemis.  And  yet 
it  would  be  great  injustice  to  say  that  even  these 
offend  habitually.  No  laws  of  classification  are  so 
&lae  «>  Aose  which  originate  in  human  BcnrriUty. 
Aldermen,  until  very  lately,  were  by  an  old  tra<^ 
ditional  scurrility  so  proverbially  classed  as  glut- 
tons and  cormorants,  hovering  over  dinner-tfu)le8^ 
with  no  other  characteristics  whatever,  or  openings 
to  any  redeeming  qualities,  that  men  be<We  as 
seriously  perplexed  in  our  days  at  meeting  an 
eloquent^  enlightened,  and  accomplished  alderman, 
as  they  would  have  been  by  an  introduction  to  a 
benevolent  cut-throaty  or  a  patriotic  incendiary. 
The  same  thing  happened  in  ancient  days.  Quite 
as  obstinate  as  any  modem  prejudice  against  a 
London  alderman  was  the  old  Attic  prejudice 
against  the  natives  of  Boeotia.  Originally  it  had 
grown  up  under  two  causes — Ist^  the  animosities 
incident  to  neighbourhood  too  close ;  2ndly,  the 
difference  of  bodily  constitution  consequent  upon 
a  radically  different  descent.  The  blood  was  dif- 
ferent ;  and  by  a  wider  difference,  perhaps^  than 
that  between  Celtic  and  Teutonic  The  garrulous 
Athenian  despised  the  hesitating  (but  for  that 
reason  more  reflecting)  Boeotian ;  and  this  feding 
was  carried  so  far,  that  at  last  it  provoked  satire 
itself  to  turn  round  with  scorn  upon  the  very  pre- 
judice which  the  spirit  of  satire  had  originally 
kindled.  Disgusted  with  this  arrogant  assiunption 
of  disgust^  the  Roman  satirist  reminded  the  scomers 
that  men  not  inferior  to  the  greatest  of  their  own 
had  been  bred,  or  might  be  bred,  amongst  those 
whom  they  scorned : — 

**  Summos  posse  viros,  et  magna  exempla  daturos, 
Verrecum  in  patrii,  crassoque  sub  aCre  nasd.*' 

Now,  if  there  is  any  similar  alienation  between 
our  lowest  classes  and  our  highest,  such  as  Dr. 
Arnold  imagined  to  exist  in  England,  at  least  it 
does  not  assume  any  such  character  of  disgust,  nor 
clothe  itself  in  similar  expressions  of  scorn.  Prac- 
tical jealousy,  so  £Etr  as  It  exists  at  all,  lies  between 
classes  much  less  widely  separated.  The  master 
manufacturer  is  sometimes  jealous  of  those  amongst 
his  ministerial  agents  who  tread  too  nearly  upon 
his  own  traces ;  he  is  jealous  sometimes  of  their 
advances  in  domestic  refinement,  he  is  jealous  of 
their  aspirations  after  a  higher  education.  And, 
on  their  part,  the  workmen  are  apt  to  regard  their 
masters  as  having  an  ultimate  interest  violentiy 
conflicting  with  their  own.  In  these  strata  of 
socie:y  there  really  are  symptoms  of  mutual  dis- 
trust and  hostility.  Capital  and  the  aristocracy  of 
wealth  is  a  standing  object  of  suspicion,  of  fear, 
and  therefore  of  angry  irritation  to  the  working- 
classes.  But  as  to  the  aristocracy  of  rank  and  high 
birth,  either  it  is  littie  known  to  those  classes,  as 

men  as  *'  insolent  and  pampered  menials."  But,  on  the  contrary, 
at  no  homes  whatever  are  persons  of  doabtfnl  appearance  and 
aaomalons  costnme  sure  of  more  respectful  attention  than  at  those 
of  the  great  feudal  aristocracy.  At  a  merchant's  or  a  banker's 
house,  it  is  odds  but  the  porter  or  the  footman  will  govern  him- 
self  in  his  behaviour  by  his  own  private  construction  of  the  case, 
which  (as  to  foreigners)  is  pretty  sure  to  be  wrong.  But  in 
London,  at  a  nobleman's  door,  the  servants  show,  by  the  readiness 
of  their  civilities  to  afl  sucli  questionable  comers,  tliat  they  have 
taken  their  lesson  from  a  higher  source  than  their  own  inexpe* 
rienoe  or  unlearned  fancies. 
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happens  in  the  most  populous  hives  of  our  manu- 
facturing industry,  and  is  regarded,  therefore,  with 
no  positive  feeling  of  any  kind,  or  else,  as  in  the 
more  exclusively  agricultural  and  pastoral  dis- 
tricts, is  looked  up  to  hy  the  peasantry  with  hlind 
feelings  of  reverence  as  amongst  the  immemorial 
monuments  of  the  past — involved  in  one  common 
mist  of  antiquity  with  the  rivers  and  the  hills  of 
the  district,  with  the  cathedrals  and  their  own 
ancestors.  A  hal f-  religious  sentiment  of  reverence 
for  an  old  time-out-of-mind  family  associated  with 
some  antique  residence,  hall,  or  abbey,  or  castle,  is 
a  well-known  affection  of  the  rural  mind  in 
England ;  and  if  in  one  half  it  points  to  an  in- 
firmity not  far  off  from  legendary  superstition,  in 
the  other  half  it  wears  the  grace  of  chivalry  and 
legendary  romance.  Any  malignant  scoff,  there- 
fore, against  the  peerage  of  England,  such  as  calling 
the  House  of  Lords  a  Hospital  of  Incurables,  has 
always  been  a  town-bred  scurrility,  not  only  never 
adopted  by  the  simple  rural  labourer,  but  not  even 
known  to  him,  or  ^stinctly  intelligible  supposing 
it  were. 

If,  therefore,  there  are  great  convulsions  lying  in 
wait  for  the  framework  of  our  English  society ;  if, 
and  more  in  sorrow  than  in  hope,  some  vast  attempt 
may  be  anticipated  for  re-casting  the  whole  of  our 
social  organisation ;  and  if  it  is  probable  that  this 
attempt  will  commence  in  tlie  blind  wrath  of 
maddened  or  despairing  labour — still  there  is  no 
ground  for  thinking,  with  Dr.  Arnold,  that  this 
>\Tath,  however  blind  (unless  treacherously  mis- 
led), would  apply  itself  primarily  to  the  destruction 
of  our  old  landed  aristocracy.  It  would  often  find 
itself  grievously  in  error  and  self-ba£3ed,  even  when 
following  its  first  headlong  impulses  of  revenge ; 
but  these  are  the  impalses  that  it  would  follow, 
and  none  of  these  would  primarily  point  in  that 
direction.  Suj^se,  however,  that  the  probabilities 
were  different,  and  that  a  policy  of  conciliation 
were  become  peculiarly  needful  to  the  aristocracy 
— which  is  what  Dr.  Arnold  does  suppose — ^in  that 
case  might  not  the  course  indicated  by  Lord  Car- 
lisle, viz.,  advancing  upon  a  new  line  of  inteUectucd 
communication  with  the  labouring  classes,  be  the 
surest  mode  of  retrieving  their  affections,  as  most 
likely  to  flatter  their  self-esteem  in  its  noblest 
as])irations? 

One  swallow,  it  is  true,  cannot  make  a  summer ; 
and  others  of  the  aristocracy  must  repeat  the  experi- 
ment of  Lord  Carlisle  before  any  ground  can  be 
won  for  the  interests  of  the  order.  Even  in  Lord 
Carlisle,  it  might  be  added,  the  experiment,  if  it 
were  not  followed  up,  would  not  count  for  more 
than  a  caprice.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  think  as 
we  may  of  the  probable  results,  in  reference  to  the 
purposes  of  its  author,  we  ought  to  regard  it  as  a 
sufficient  justification  that  thus  the  ice  has  been 
broken,  that  thus  a  beginning  has  been  made,  and 
thus  a  sanction  established  under  which  no  man, 
if  otherwise  free  to  enter  upon  such  a  path,  needs 
ever  again  to  find  an  obstacle  in  rank  the  highest 
or  in  blood  the  most  ancient.  He  is  authorised  by 
a  Howard;  and  though  doubts  must  still  linger 
about  the  propriety  of  such  a  course,  when  esti- 
mated as  a  means  to  a  specific  end,  yet  for  itself. 


in  reference  to  the  prudery  of  social  decorom,  we 
may  now  pronounce  that  to  lecture  without  fee  or 
reward  before  any  audience  whatever  is  h^cefor^ 
privileged  by  authentic  precedent;  and,  nnlesB 
adulterating  with  political  partizanship,  is  conse- 
crated by  its  own  noble  purposes. 

Btill,  if  it  be  urged  that  these  noble  purposes  are 
not  ratified  and  sSded  by  a  solitary  experiment,  I 
should  answer  that  undoubtedly  Lord  Carlisle  has 
placed  himself  under  a  silent  obligation  to  renew 
his  generous  effort ;  or,  in  the  event  of  his  failing 
to  do  so,  will  have  made  himself  a  debtor  to  public 
censure,  as  one  who  has  planned  what  he  has  not 
been  strong  enough  to  accomplish,  and  has  founded 
a  stair-case  or  a  portico  to  a  temple  yet  in  the 
clouds.  Had  he  the  ulterior  purooses  assumed? 
Then,  by  deserting  or  neglecting  them,  he  puts  on 
record  the  instability  of  his  own  will.  Had  he  not 
these  ulterior  purposes  ?  Then,  and  in  UiA  con- 
fession, vanishes  into  vapour  the  whole  dignity  of 
his  bold  pretensions,  as  the  navigator  who  first 
doubled  the  Ope  of  Storms*  into  an  untried  sea. 

But  against  a  man  dealing  presumably  with  a 
noble  purpose  we  should  reckon  nobly.     Mean 
jealousies  have  no  place  in  circumstances  where, 
as  yet,  no  meanness  has  been  exhibited.     The 
exaction  would  be  too  severe  upon  Lord  Carlisle 
if,  by  one  act  of  kindness,  he  had  pledged  himself 
to  a  thousand;   and  if,   because   once  his  gw- 
ciousness  had  been  conspicuous,  he  were  held  bound 
over,  in  all  time  coming,  to  the  unintermitting 
energies  of  a  missionary  amongst  pagans.    The 
labouring  men  of  Yorkshire  have  not  the  clamorons 
necessities  of  pagans;   and   ther^ore  Lord  Oar- 
lisle  has  not  assumed  the  duties  of  a  working  mis- 
sionary.   When,  by  personally  coming  forward  to 
lecture,  he  inaugurated  a  new  era  of  intellectoal 
prospects  for  the  sons  of  toil,  implicitly  he  pro- 
mised that  he  would  himself,  from  time  to  time, 
come  forward  to  co-operate  with  a  movement  that 
had  owed  its  birth  to  his  own  summons  and  un- 
pulse.    But  if  he  cannot  honourably  release  himsdf 
from  engagements  voluntarily  assumed,  on  W 
other  hand  he  cannot  justly  be  loaded  with  tte 
responsibility  of  a  continued  participation  in  the 
details  of  the  work  which  he  has  set  in  motion. 
By  sympathy  with  the  liberal  purposes  of  an  in- 
tellectual movement  he  gives  to  that  movement  its 
initial  impulse.      Henceforward  it  suflfices  u  a 
mtervals  he  continues  to  it  such  expressions  of  t^e 
same  sympathy  as  may  sustain  its  original  activity, 
or  at  least  may  sustain  the  credit  of  his  own  con- 
sistency.   It  cannot  be  expected  that  any  person 
in  the  circumstances  of  Lord  Carlisle  should  con- 
tinue even  intermittingly  to  lecture.    It  is  ^^^% 
if,  bv  any  other  modes  of  encouragement,  or  oy 
inciting  others  to  follow  the  precedent  whicH  ^ 
has  set,  he  continues  to  express  an  imabated  ^^^^ 
in  the  great  cause  of  intellectual  progress  amongst 
poor  men.  ^  ,  ^ 

A  doubt  may  be  raised,  meantime,  wiictn 

♦  "  Cape  of  StonnC  which  should />n«rf  /"^l^^J  ^^ 
Terrors.    But  it  bears  a  deep  allegoric  sense  to  the  ^^^\a 
with  such  terrors,  that  in  English,  and  at  length  to  sU  »"V^^ 
this  Cspe  of  Terrors  has  transfigured  itself  into  the  tape  oi 
Hope, 
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literature  is  tbe  proper  channel  into  which  the  in- 
tellectiial  energies  of  the  jxior  should  he  directed. 
For  the  affirmative  it  may  he  urged,  that  the  inte- 
rest in  literature  is  universal,  whilst  the  interest  in 
sdence  is  exceedingly  limited.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  may  truly  he  retorted  that  the  scientific  interest 
may  he  artificially  extended  hy  culture ;  and  that 
these  two  great  advantages  would  in  that  case 
ariae :  1,  That  the  apparatus  of  means  and  instru- 
ments is  much  smaller  in  the  one  case  than  the 
oilier ;  2,  That  science  opens  into  a  progression 
of  growing  interest ;  whereas  literature,  having 
so  determined  order  of  advance,  and  offering  no 
regular  succession  of  stages  to  the  student,  does 
not  with  the  same  certainty  secure  a  self-maintain- 
ing growth  of  pleasureahle   excitement     Some 
remedy,   however,  will   be  applied  to  tliis  last 
evil,  if  a  regular  plan  of  study  should  ever  be 
devised  for  literature,  and  perhaps  that  may  be 
Ibund  not  impossible. 

But  now,  coming  to  the  second  question,  namely, 
this  question.  If  any  Uctureat  all,  why  wpon  Pope  ? 
We  may  see  reason  to  think  that  Loi>i  Carlisle  was 
m  error.    To  make  a  choice  which  is  not  altoge- 
th^  the  best  will  not  of  necessity  argue  an  error ; 
because  much  must  be  allowed  to  constitutional 
differences  of  judgment  or  of  sensibility,  which 
may  be  all  equally  right  as  against  any  philoso- 
phic attempts  to  prove  any  one  of  them  wrong. 
And  a  lecturer  who  is  possibly  aware  of  not  having 
made  the  choice  w^hich  was  absolutely  best  may 
defend  himself  upon  the  ground  that  accidental 
advantages  of  a  personal  kind,  such  as  previous 
Cuniliarity  with  the  subject,  or  pre-conformity  of 
taste  to  the  characteristic  qualities  of  the  author 
selected,  may  have  qualified  him  to  lecture  on  that 
tiieme  with  more  effect  and  with  more  benefit  than 
upon  a  theme  confessedly  higher  but  less  tractable 
for  himself  ^nth  his  own  peculiar  preparations. 
Hare,  however,  the  case  is  different    What  might 
he  no  error  per  se,  becomes  one  if  the  special  cir- 
cumstances of  the  situation  show  it  to  have  rested 
upon  a  deep  misconception.     Given  the  audience 
vmidi  Lord  Carlisle  had  before  him,  the  audience 
which  he  anticipated,  and  which  he  proposed  to 
himself  as  the  modulating  law  for  the  quality  and 
style  of  his  lecture,  that  same  choice  becomes  a 
profound  error  which,  for  a  different  audience,  more 
refined  or  more  miscellaneous,  would  have  been  no 
error  at  alL    I  do  not  fear  that  I  shall  offend  Lord 
Carlisle,  so  upright  as  he  has  always  shown  him- 
self, so  manly,  and  so  faithful  to  his  own  views  of 
truth,  by  repeating  firmly  that  such  a  choice  in  such 
a  ritnation  argues  a  deep  misconception  of  the  true 
intellectual  agencies  by  which  Pope  acts  as  a  power 
in  literature,  and  of  the  moral  relations  to  general 
human  sensibUities  or  universal  nature  which  such 
agencies  involve.    My  belief  is,  that,  if  a  prize  had 
been  offered  for  a  bad  and  malappropriate  subject, 
none  worse  could  have  been  suggested ;  unless,  per- 
haps, it  had  been  the  Letters  of  Madame  de  Be- 
vigne,  or  the  Fables  of  La  Fontaine ;  in  both  of 
which  cases  the  delicacies  and  subtle  felicities  of 
treatment  are  even  more  microscopic,  more  shy, 
and  more  inapprehensible  without  a  special  train- 
ing and  culture,,  than  in  Pope.    And  in  this  point 


they  all  agree,  with  no  great  difference  amongst 
the  three,  that  the  sort  of  culture  which  forms  the 
previous  condition  for  enjoying  them  (a  conditio 
sine  qud  noti)  is  not  of  a  kind  to  be  won  from 
study.  Even  of  that  a  mechanic  artisan,  whose 
daily  bread  depends  upon  his  labour,  cannot  have 
had  much.  But  the  dedication  of  a  life  to  books 
would  here  avail  but  little.  \Miat  is  needed  must 
be  the  sort  of  culture  won  from  complex  social  in- 
tercourse ;  and  of  this  the  labouring  artizan  can 
have  had  none  at  all.  Even  the  higher  ranks,  dur- 
ing those  stages  of  society  when  social  meetings 
are  difficult,  are  rare,  and  consequently  have  their 
whole  intellectual  opportunities  exhausted  in  forms 
and  elaborate  ceremonials,  are  not  able  to  develope 
what  may  be  called  the  social  sense,  that  living, 
trembling  sensibility  to  the  expressions  and  the 
electric  changes  of  human  thought  and  feeling,  so 
infinite  as  they  are  potentially,  and  as  they  will 
show  themselves  to  be  when  the  intercourse  is  free, 
is  sudden,  is  spontaneous,  and  therefore  has  not 
leisure  to  be  false,  amongst  all  varieties  of  combina- 
tion as  to  sex,  age,  rank,  position,  and  personal 
accomplishments.  Up  to  die  time  of  James  the 
First  society  amongst  ourselves  wore  a  picturesque 
and  even  a  scenical  exterior :  but  the  inner  life  and 
its  pulsations  had  not  then  been  revealed.  Great  pas- 
sions were  required  to  stir  the  freezing  waters ;  so 
that  certain  kinds  of  comedy,  in  which  such  pas- 
sions are  inappropriate,  could  not  then  exist  And 
partly  to  this  cause  it  was  amongst  the  early  Ro- 
mans, united  with  the  almost  Asiatic  seclusion  from 
social  meetings  of  female  influence  or  in  any  virtual 
sense  even  of  female  presence,  that  we  must  ascribe 
the  meagreness  of  the  true  social  interest,  and  of 
the  dialogue  exhibited  by  Plautus.  Two  separate 
frosts,  during  a  century  otherwise  so  full  of  move- 
ment as  the  sixteenth  in  England,  repressed  and 
killed  all  germinations  of  free  intellectual  or  social 
intercourse  amongst  ourselves.  One  was  the  na- 
tional reserve ;  and  this  was  strengthened  by  con- 
curring with  a  national  temperament — not  phleg- 
matic (as  is  so  falsely  alleged),  but  melancholic, 
dignified,  and  for  that  reason,  if  there  had  been  no 
other,  anti-mercurial.  But  the  main  cause  of  this 
reserve  lay  in  the  infrequency  of  visits  consequent 
upon  tlie  difficulties  of  local  movement  The  other, 
frost  lay  in  the  Spanish  stateliness  and  the  inflexi- 
bility of  our  social  ceremonies.  Our  social  meet- 
ings of  this  period,  even  for  purposes  of  pleasure, 
were  true  solemnities.  With  usage  of  politeness 
that  laid  a  weight  of  silence  and  delay  upon  every 
movement  of  a  social  company,  rapid  motion  of 
thought  or  fancy  became  in  a  literal  sense  physic 
catty  impossible.  Not  until,  first,  our  capital 
city  had  prodigiously  expanded;  not  until,  secondly, 
our  representative  system  had  so  unfolded  its  ten- 
dencies as  to  bring  politics  within  the  lawful  pri- 
vilege of  ordinary  conversation ;  not  until,  thirdly, 
the  expansions  of  commerce  had  forced  us  into  the 
continual  necessity  of  talking  with  strangers; 
fourthly,  not  until  all  these  changes,  gradually 
breaking  up  the  repulsion  which  separated  our 
UDgarrulous  nation,  had  been  ratified  by  continual 
improvements  applied  to  the  construction  of  roads 
and  the  arts  of  locomotion^  could  it  be  said  that 
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snch  a  state  of  social  intercourse  existed  as  would 
naturally  prompt  the  mind  to  seek  food  for  its  own 
intellectual  activity  in  contemplating  the  pheno- 
mena of  that  intercourse.  The  primary  aspects 
and  the  rapid  changes  of  such  an  object  could  not 
arise  until  the  object  itself  arose.  Satire,  which 
follows  social  iQtercourse  as  a  shadow  follows  a 
body,  was  chained  up  till  then.  In  Marston  and 
in  Donne  (a  man  yet  unappreciated)  satire  first 
began  to  respire  freely,  but  applying  itself  too 
much,  as  in  the  great  dramatists  contemporary 
with  Shakspeare,  to  the  exterior  play  of  society. 
Under  Charles  IL  in  the  hands  of  Dryden,  and 
under  Anne  in  those  of  Pope,  the  larger  and  more 
inteUectnal  sweep  of  satire  showed  that  social  acti- 
vities were  now  approaching  to  their  culmination. 
Now,  at  length,  it  became  evident  that  a  new  mode 
of  pleasure  had  been  ripened,  and  that  a  great  in- 
stinct of  the  intellect  had  opened  for  itself  an 
appropriate  channel.  No  longer  were  social  parties 
the  old  heraldic  solenmities^  enjoined  by  red 
letters  in  the  almanadc,  in  which  ue  chief  objects 
were  to  discharge  some  arrear  of  ceremonious  debt» 
or  to  ventilate  old  velvets,  or  to  oprtco^e  and 
refresh  old  gouty  systems  and  old  traditions  of 
feudal  ostentation,  which  both  alike  6u£fered  and 
grew  smoke-dried  under  too  rigorous  a  seclusion. 
By  a  great  transmigration,  festal  assemblages  had 
assumed  their  proper  station,  and  had  unfolded 
their  capacities,  as  true  auxiliaries  to  the  same 
gpeneral  ranctions  of  intellects-otherwise  expressing 
themselves  and  feeding  themselves  through  litera- 
ture, through  the  fine  arts,  and  through  scenic 
representations.  A  new  worid  of  pleasures  had 
opened  itself,  offering  new  subjects  of  activity  to  the 
intellect,  but  also  presupposing  a  new  discipline 
and  experience  for  enjoying  them. 

Precisely  at  this  pomt  starts  off  what  I  presume 
to  think  the  great  error  of  Lord  Garlisle.  He 
posl^ilates  as  if  it  were  a  mere  gift  of  inevitable 
instind^  what  too  certainly  is  ue  gift,  and  tlie 
tardy  gift,  of  training;  which  training,  again,  is 
not  to  be  won  from  efforts  of  study,  but  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  slow  deposition— -or  sediment,  as  it 
were — ^fi*om  a  constant,  perhaps  at  the  moment  an 
unconscious,  experience.  Apparently  the  error  is 
twofold:  first,  an  oversight,  in  which  it  is  pro- 
bable that,  without  altogether  overlooking  the 
truth.  Lord  Carlisle  allowed  to  it  a  very  insuffi- 
cient emphasis ;  but,  secondly,  a  positive  miscon- 
ception of  a  broad  character.  The  oversight  is 
probably  his  own,  and  originating  in  a  general 
habit  of  too  laM^  and  liberal  concession ;  but  the 
misconception,  I  suspect,  that  he  owes  to  another. 

First,  concerning  the  first  It  is  evidently  as- 
sumed, in  the  adoption  of  Pope  for  bis  subject, 
that  mechanic  artists,  as  a  body,  are  capable  of  ap- 
preciating Pope.  I  deny  it;  and  in  this  I  oflfer 
them  no  affront  If  they  cannot  enjoy,  or  if  often 
ihey  cannot  so  much  as  understand  Pope,  on  the 

♦  "Heraldic  solemnities"— 

"  Therefore  are  feasts  so  solemn  and  so  rare ; 
Since  seldom  coming  in  the  long  year  set, 
Like  predona  stones  they  thinly  puced  are, 
Or  captain  jewels  in  the  carcanet." 

—Shahpeare,  BZnd  SotmeL 


other  hand  they  can  both  enjoy  and  understand  a 
far  greater  poet  It  is  no  insult ;  but,  on  the  am* 
trary,  it  ia  c^ten  a  secret  compliment  to  the  smr 
plidty  and  the  breadth  of  a  man's  intelleetaal 
nature  that  he  cannot  enter  into  the  artificial,  the 
tortaous,  the  conventional  Many  a  rude  mind  has 
comprehended  to  the  full  both  Milton  in  his 
elementary  grandeur  and  Shakspeare  in  his  impas- 
sioned depths,  that  could  not  have  even  dimly 
guessed  at  the  meaning  of  a  situation  in  comedy 
where  the  comic  reeted  upon  arbitrary  rides  aiid 
conventional  proprieties.  In  all  satiric  sketches 
of  society,  even  wnere  the  direct  object  may  happea 
to  have  a  catholic  intelligibility,  there  is  much 
amongst  the  allusions  that  surround  and  invest  it 
which  no  man  will  ever  understand  that  has  not 
personally  mixed  in  society,  or  understand  without 
very  dispropordonal  commentaries;  and  even  in 
that  case  he  will  not  enjoy  it  This  is  true  of 
such  compositions  as  a  class ;  but  Pope,  in  refer- 
ence to  this  difficulty,  is  diaadvantageoudy  distin* 
guished  even  amongst  his  order.  Diyden,  for 
instance,  is  far  larg^  and  more  c{^)aciouB  in  his 
satire,  and  in  all  the  genial  parts  would  approach 
the  level  of  univeraal  sympathies ;  whereas  Pope, 
besides  that  the  basis  of  his  ridicule  is  continiuJly 
too  niurrow,  local,  and  casual,  is  rank  to  utter  cor- 
ruption with  a  disease  far  deeper  than  false  refine^ 
ment  or  conventionaliBm.  Pardon  me,  reader,  if 
I  use  a  coarse  word  and  a  malignant  word,  whichi 
should  abhor  to  use  unless  where,  as  in  this  case, 
I  seek  to  rouse  the  vigilance  of  the  inattentive  by 
the  apparent  intemperance  of  the  language.  Pope, 
in  too  many  instances,  for  the  sake  of  some 
mom^itary  and  &rcical  efifect,  deliberately  assumes 
the  license  of  a  liar.  Not  only  he  adopts  the 
language  of  moral  indignation  where  we  know 
that  it  could  not  possibly  have  existed,  seeing  that 
the  story  to  which  this  pretended  indignation  is 
attached  was  toPope*s  knowledge  a  pure  ^rication, 
but  he  also  cites,  as  weighty  evidences  in  the /orvm 
of  morality,  anecdotes  which  he  had  gravely  trans- 
planted from  a  jest-book.^  Upon  this,  however, 
the  most  punful  feature  amongst  Pope's  literaiy 
habits,  I  will  not  dwell,  as  I  shall  immediately 
have  occasion  to  notice  it  again.  I  notice  it  at 
all  only  for  its  too  certain  efifect  in  limiting  the 
sympaUiy  with  Pope's  satiric  and  moral  writings. 
Absolute  truth  and  simplicity  are  demanded  by  all 


*  *<  I  nre  Md  I  beq«MtlH  oU  Sodio  ■ud»--«nd  the  ndknlo^ 
story  of  the  dying  epicore  intitting  opon  having  his  Inxnrions  dish 
brought  back  to  his  death-bed  (for  why  not  P  since  atanynte, 
eating  or  not  eating,  he  was  doomed  to  die)  are  amongit  the 
lowest  rubbish  of  jest-booha—hairing  done  dutjr  for  the  Ghnstiwi 
and  the  Pagan  worlds  through  a  cobtk  of  eighteen  centunea. 
Not  to  linger  upon  the  nnrseiy  silliness  that  could  swalkiw  titt 
l^iend  of  epicureanism  surriTing  up  to  the  very  brinkof  the  gftTe^ 
and  when  eren  the  hypocrisy  of  miUcal  hope  had  ceased  to  flatter, 
what  a  cruel  memento  of  the  infirmity  charged  upon  ^"^^J[?! 
Pope  preparing  witilst  he  intended  nothing  worse  than  a  f^^^J 
He  meant  only  to  tell  a  lie ;  naturally,  porhaps,  saving  to  hiBMH 
What's  one  lie  more  or  less  P  And  Mold,  if  his  friends  an  to  be 
bdicTed,  he  was  unconsciously  writing  a  sort  of  hierogljphio 
epitaph  for  his  own  tomb-stone.  Dr.  Johnson's  taste  for  pet^ 
gossip  was  so  keen,  that  I  distrust  all  his  anecdotes.  That  F^ 
killed  himself  by  potted  lampreys,  which  he  had  diessed  ^^.°^ 
own  hands,  I  ^^reatly  doubt ;  out  if  anything  inclines  me  tobcacrc 
it,  chiefly  it  is  the  fuiy  of  his  inTectives  agunst  epicures  and 
gluttons.  What  most  of  all  he  attacked  as  a  moialist  ws  tbe 
particular  vice  which  most  of  all  besieged  kiim. 
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tf  IB  as  pfKMxmditioiis  to  any  sympathy  with  moral 
exprMBioiis  of  aager  or  intolerance.    In  all  oon- 
mtioiialism  there  is  a  philoBo^c  falsdiood ;  and 
t4a<  would  be  more  than  sumcient  to  repel  all 
gtnenJ  s^Fiiipalhy  witii  Pope  from  the  mind  of  the 
kboyring  bmb,  apart  from  the  effect  of  direct 
fiiiafication  applied  to  filets,  or  of  ftntaatic  eztraTs- 
gwice  ap{diea  to  opinions.    Of  this  bar  to  the 
popokrity  of  Pope  it  cannot  be  sepposed  that 
Lord  Carlisle  was  unaware.    Doobtlees  he  knew 
it,  bus  did  not  allow  it  the  weight  which  in  prac- 
tice it  woidd  be  found  to  deserve.    Yet  why? 
8i^^ofO  thai  the  unpopular  tendency  in  Pope's 
writiBgs  were  of  a  nature  to  be  surmounted — 
upon  a  sufficient  motive  arising,  sui^pose  it  not 
ahiiyihilaly  impoenMe  to  farii^  Pope  within  the 
tokntiaa  of  wuridng-men,  jxpoa  whom,  however, 
all  thai  is  bad  would  tell  ftarfuUy,  ai^  most  of 
Pope's  peculiar  brilliancy  would  absolutely  go  for 
oo^^iBg — this  notwithstanding,  suppose  the  point 
eatibli^ied  that  hf  huge  efforts,  by  pulling  and 
hauling,  by  coaxing  and  flattering,  and  tnvitd 
Mimerifd,  the  woriong-man  might  at  length  be 
cmweried  to  Pope;  yet>  fini^y,  when  a&  was 
over,  what  object,  what  commensurate  end,  could 
he  alleged  in  justification  of  so  much  preternatural 
effort?     You  have  got  your  uum  into  harness, 
that  ia  true,  and  in  a  sullen  ficuahion  he  pulls  at  his 
burden.    £nt»  after  all,  why  not  have  yoked  him 
according  to  his  own  original  inclinations,  and 
fafifered  him  to  puU  where  he  would  pull  dieer- 
felly  ?    You  have  quelled  a  natural  resistance, 
hut  dearly  with  so  much  loss  of  power  to  all 
pirtieB  as  was  spent  upon  the  resistance ;  and  with 
what  final  gain  to  any  party? 

The  answer  to  this  lies  in  the  second  of  the 
errors  which  I  have  imputed  to  Lord  Carlisle. 
Hm  first  error  vras,  perhaps,  no  more  than  an 
ladervaluation  of  the  truth.  The  second,  if  I 
divine  it  rightly,  rests  upou  a  total  misconception, 
m^  the  attribution  to  Pope  of  some  special  autho- 
rity as  a  moral  teacher.  And  this,  if  it  were 
reiJly  soi  would  go  far  to  justify  Lord  Carlisle  in 
his  attempt  to  fix  the  attention  of  literary  students 
■noBgat  the  working'Kslasses  upon  the  writings  of 
P(^  Rightly  he  would  judge,  that  some  leading 
daasie  must  furnish  the  central  object  for  the 
general  studies.  Each  man  would  have  his  own 
■eparate  fisivourites;  but  it  would  be  well  that  the 
whole  eoimnunihr  of  students  should  also  have  some 
ttwunon  point  of  interest  and  discussion.  Pope,  for 
such  a  parpose,  has  some  real  advantages.  He  is 
&r  enough  from  our  own  times  to  stand  aloof 
from  the  corrodii^  controversies  of  the  age — he  is 
»etr  enough  to  speak  in  a  diction  but  slightly 
differing  from  our  own.  He  is  sparkling  with  wit 
and  brilliant  good  sense,  and  his  poems  are  all 
separately  short  But  if  Lord  Carlisle  count  it 
for  his  main  advantage  that  he  is  by  distinction  a 
^f^ond  poet,  and  this  I  must  suppose  in  order  to 
find  any  solution  whatever  for  the  eagerness  to 
press  him  upon  the  attention  of  our  most  numerous 
danes,  when  is  it  that  this  idea  has  originated  ? 
1  BQspect  that  it  is  derived  originally  from  a  dis- 
^ntgiidied  man  of  genius  in  the  last  generation, 
▼iz^  Lord  Byron.  Amongst  the  guardians  of  Lord 


Byron  one  was  the  late  Lord  Carlisle ;  and  Lord 
^rron  was,  besides,  connected  by  blood  with  the 
House  of  Howard :  so  that  there  were  natural 
reasons  why  a  naan  of  such  extraordinary  intellec- 
tual power  should  early  obtain  a  profound  influ- 
ence over  the  present  Earl  of  Carlisle.  And  the 
prejudice^  which  I  suppose  to  have  beeu  first 
planted  by  Lord  Byron,  would  very  easily 
strengthen  itself  by  the  general  cast  of  Pope's 
topics  and  pretensions.  He  writes  with  a  showy 
air  of  disparaging  ridies,  of  doing  homage  to 
private  worth,  of  honouring  patriotism,  and  so  on, 
through  all  the  common-places  of  creditable  mo- 
rality. But  in  the  midst  of  this  surface  display, 
and  in  defiance  of  his  ostentatious  pretenaons, 
Pope  is  not  in  any  deep  or  sincere  sense  a  moral 
thinker ;  and  in  his  own  heart  there  was  a  mis* 
giving,  not  to  be  sUenced,  that  he  was  not 

Yet  this  is  s^wnge.  Surely,  Lord  Cariisle,  a 
man  of  ability  and  experience,  might  have  credit 
given  him  for  power  to  form  a  right  Judgment  on 
such  a  question  as  that— ^2'>oti;6r  undoubtedly,  if 
he  had  ever  been  led  to  use  his  power,  that  is,  to 
make  up  his  opinion  in  retiBtcmce  to  the  popular 
impression.  But  to  this  very  probably  he  never 
had  any  motive ;  and  the  reason  why  I  presume 
to  set  up  my  individual  opnion  in  this  case  against 
that  of  the  multitude  is,  because  I  know  experi* 
mentally  that,  until  a  man  has  a  sincere  interest  in 
such  a  question,  and  sits  himself  dilig^itly  to 
examine  and  collate  the  facts,  he  will  pretty  cer* 
tainly  have  no  title  to  give  any  verdict  on  the 
case. 

What  made  Ldhl  Byron  undertake  the  patron-- 
age  of  Pope  ?  It  was,  as  usually  happened  with 
Am,  a  motive  of  hostility  to  some  contemporaries. 
He  wished  to  write  up  Pope  by  way  of  writing 
down  others.  But,  whatever  were  the  motive,  we 
ixuiy  judgeof  the  style  in  which  he  carried  out  his  in-- 
tentions  by  the  following  well-known  mot.  Having 
mentioned  the  poets,  he  compares  them  with  the 
moralists — ^**the  moralists,"  these  are  his  words, 
**  the  moralists,  their  betters.*'  How,  or  in  what 
sense  that  would  satisfy  even  a  lampooner,  are 
moralists  as  a  class  the  *'  betters"  in  a  collation  with 
poets  as  a  class  ?  It  is  pretty  clear  at  starting 
that,  in  order  to  be  a  moralist  of  the  first  ruik, 
that  is,  to  carry  a  great  moral  truth  with  heart- 
shaking  force  into  the  mind,  a  moralist  must  begdn 
by  becoming  a  poet  For  instance,  "  to  justify  the 
ways  of  G^d  to  man.''  TkcU  is  a  grand  moral 
doctrine;  but  to  utter  the  doctrine  authentically  a 
man  must  write  a  "  Paradise  Lost"  The  order  of 
precedency,  therefore,  between  poets  and  moralists, 
as  laid  down  by  Lord  Byron,  is  very  soon  inverted 
by  a  slight  effort  of  reflectidn. 

But  without  exacting  from  a  man  so  self-willed 
as  Lord  Byron  (and  at  that  moment  in  a  great 
passion)  any  philosophic  vigour,  it  may  be  worth 
while,  so  far  as  the  case  concerns  Pope,  to  ponder 
for  one  moment  upon  this  invidious  comparison,  and 
to  expose  the  fallacy  which  it  conceals.  By  the 
term  moralist  we  indicate  two  kinds  of  thinkers, 
differing  as  much  in  quality  as  a  chesnut  horse 
from  horse  chesnut,  and  in  rank  as  a  Roman  pro- 
consol  from  the  nautical  consul's  first  clerk  at  a 
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sea-port    A  clerical  moralist  in  a  pulpit,  reading 
a  sermon,  is  a  moralist  in  the  sense  of  one  who 
applies  the  roles  of  a  known  ethical  system,  viz., 
that  system  which  is  contained  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, to  the  ordinary  cases  of  human  action.  Such 
a.  man  pretends  to  no  originality — ^it  would  be 
criminal  in  him  to  do  so ;  or,  if  he  seeks  for  novelty 
in  any  shape  or  degree,  it  is  exclusively  in  the 
quality  of  his  illustrations.    But  there  is  another 
use  of  the  word  moralist,  which  indicates  an  intel- 
lectual architect  of  the  first  class.    A  Grecian 
moralist  was  one  who  published  a  new  theory  of 
morals — ^that  is,  he  assumed  some  new  central  prin- 
ciple, from  which  he  endeavoured,  with  more  or 
less  success,  to  derive  all  the  virtues  and  vices,  and 
thus  introduced  new  relations  amongst  the  keys  or 
elementary  gamut  of  our  moral  nature.^    For 
example,  the  Peripatetic  system  of  morality,  that 
of  Aristotle,  had  for  its  fundamental  principle, 
that  all  vices  formed  one  or  other  of  two  polar 
extremes,  one  pole  being  in  excess,  the  other  in 
defect ;  and  that  the  corresponding  virtue  lay  on 
an  equatorial  line  between  these  two  poles.    Here, 
because  the  new  principle  became  a  law  of  coercion 
for  the  entire  system,  since  it  must  be  carried  out 
harmoniously  with  regard  to  every  element  that 
could  move  a  question,  the  difficulties  were  great, 
and  hardly  to  be  met  by  mere  artifices  of  ingenuity. 
The  legislative  principle  needed  to  be  profound 
and  comprehensive ;  and  a  moralist  in  this  sense, 
the  founder  of  an  ethical  system,  really  looked 
something  like  a  great  man. 

But,  valued  upon  that  scale.  Pope  is  nobody ;  or 
in  Newmarket  language,  if  ranked  against  Ghrysip- 
pus,  or  Plato,  or  Aristotle,  or  Epicurus,  he  would 
be  found  "  nowhere."  He  is  reduced,  therefore,  at 
one  blow  to  the  level  of  a  pulpit  moralist,  or  mere 
applier  of  moral  laws  to  human  actions.  And  in 
a  function  so  exceedingly  humble,  philosophically 
considered,  how  could  he  pretend  to  precedency  in 
respect  of  anybody,  unless  it  were  the  amen  clerk, 
or  the  sexton? 

In  reality,  however,  the  case  is  worse.  If  a 
man  did  really  bring  all  human  actions  under  the 
light  of  any  moral  system  whatever,  provided  that 
he  could  do  so  sternly,  justly,  and  without  favour 
this  way  or  that,  he  would  perform  an  exemplary 
service  such  as  no  man  ever  h<u  performed.    And 

*  Upon  ihit  principle  I  doubt  not  that  we  shonld  interpret  the 
ttyiogt  attrilmted  to  the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece.  If  we  regard 
them  as  inailated  aphorisms,  they  strike  ns  all  as  mere  imperti- 
nences; for  by  what  right  is  some  one  prudential  admonition 
separately  illominated  and  left  as  a  solemn  legacy  to  all  posterity 
in  slight  of  others  equally  cogent  P  For  instance,  Meden  mati^ 
nothinff  in  excess—is  a  maxim  not  to  be  negle<^ed,  hot  still  not 
entitled  to  the  exclnsire  homage  which  is  implied  in  its  present 
acceptation.  The  mistake,  meantime,  I  believe  to  be,  not  in  the 
Grecian  pleiad  of  sages,  but  in  ourselves,  who  have  falsely  appre- 
hended  them.  The  man,  for  instance  (Bias  was  it,  or  who  P),  who 
left  me  this  old  saw  about  excess,  did  not  mean  to  bias  me  in  favour 
of  that  one  moral  caution;  this  would  have  argued  a  craze  in 
favour  of  one  element  amongst  many.  What  he  meant  was,  to 
indicate  the  radix  out  of  which  his  particular  system  was  expanded. 
It  was  the  key-note  out  of  which,  under  the  laws  of  thorough-bass, 
were  generated  the  whole  chord  and  its  affinities.  Whilst  the 
whole  evolution  of  the  system  was  in  lively  remembrance,  there 
needed  no  more  than  tms  short-hand  memento  for  recalling  it. 
But  now,  when  the  lapse  of  time  has  left  the  little  maxim  stranded 
on  a  shore  of  wrecks,  naturally  it  happens  that  what  was  in  old 
days  the  key-stone  of  an  arch  has  come  to  be  compounded  with  its 
superfluous  rubbish. 


this  is  what  we  mean  by  casuistry,  which  is  the 
application  of  a  moral  principle  to  Uie  eases  arisbg 
in  human  life.  A  ease  means  a  genuine  class  of 
human  acts,  but  dififerentiated  in  the  way  that  law 
cases  are.  For  we  see  that  every  case  in  the  law 
courts  conforms  in  the  major  part  to  the  genuine 
class;  but  always,  or  nearly  always,  it  present! 
some  one  differential  feature  peculiar  to  itself;  an^ 
the  question  about  it  always  is,  Whether  the  dif- 
ferential feature  is  sufficient  to  take  it  out  of  the 
universal  rule,  or  whether,  in  fact,  it  ought  not  td 
disturb  the  incidence  of  die  legal  rule?  Thisu 
what  we  mean  by  casuistry.  All  law  in  its  prac- 
tical processes  is  a  mode  of  casuistry.  And  it  ii 
clear  that  any  practical  ethics,  ethics  applied  totk 
realities  of  life,  ought  to  take  the  professed  shapt 
of  casuistry.  We  do  not  evade  the  thing  h) 
evading  the  name.  But  because  casuistry,  nndei 
that  name,  has  been  chiefly  cultivated  by  tlu 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  we  Frotestants,  with  ooi 
ridiculous  prudery,  find  a  stumbling-block  m  the 
very  name.  This,  however,  is  the  only  serviw 
that  ean  be  rendered  to  morality  among  us.  And 
nothing  approaching  to  this  has  been  attempted  b]? 
Pope. 

\Miat  is  it,  then,  that  he  hus  attempted?  Cer- 
tainly he  imagines  himself  to  have  done  something 
or  other  in  behalf  of  moral  philosophy.  For  in  a 
well-known  couplet  he  informs  us— 

"That  not  in  Fancy's  maze  he  lingered  long, 
But  stooped  to  Truth,  and  moralised  his  song." 

Upon  these  lines  a  lady  once  made  to  me  this 
very  acute  and  significant  remark.  The  parti' 
cular  direction,  die  said,  in  which  Pope  fancied 
that  he  came  upon  Truth,  showed  pretty  clearly 
what  sort  of  truth  it  was  that  he  searched  after. 
Had  he  represented  Fanc^r,  as  often  is  done,  soar- 
ing alofl  amongst  the  clouds,  then,  because  Trntli 
must  be  held  to  lie  in  the  opposite  direction,  there 
might  have  been  pleaded  a  necessity  for  descending 
upon  Truth,  like  one  who  is  looking  for  mush- 
rooms. But  as  Fancy,  by  good  luck,  is  simply 
described  as  roaming  about  amongst  labyrinths, 
which  are  always  constructed  upon  dead  levels,  he 
had  left  it  free  for  himself  to  soar  after  Truth  intc 
the  clouds.  But  that  was  a  mode  of  truth  whicl) 
Pope  cared  little  for ;  if  she  chose  to  go  galavanting 
amongst  the  clouds,  Pope,  for  his  port,  was  thelasi 
person  to  follow  her.  Neither  was  he  the  man  tc 
go  down  into  a  well  in  search  of  her.  Truth  w« 
not  liable  to  wet  feet — ^but  Pope  was.  And  he 
had  no  such  ardour  for  Truth  as  would  ever  lea^ 
him  to  forget  that  wells  were  damp,  and  bronchitif 
alarming  to  a  man  of  his  constitution. 

Whatever  service  Pope  may  have  meditated  to 
the  philosophy  of  morals,  he  has  certainly  per- 
formed none.  The  direct  contributions  which  he 
offered  to  this  philosophy  in  his  "  Essay  on  Man, 
are  not  of  a  nature  to  satisfy  any  party ;  because 
at  present  the  whole  system  may  be  read  inU 
different,  and  sometimes  into  opposite  meanings 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  integrations  snp 
plied  for  filling  up  the  chasms  in  the  chain  of  the 
development  The  sort  of  service,  however,  ex- 
pected from  Pope  in  such  a  field,  faUs  in  bettei 
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with  the  style  of  his  satires  and  moral  epistles 
than  of  a  work  professedly  metaphysical.  Here, 
however,  most  eminently  it  is  that  the  falseness 
and  hypocrisy  which  besieged  his  satirical  career 
have  made  themselves  mamfest ;  and  the  dilemma 
for  any  working-man  who  should  apply  himself  to 
these  sections  of  Pope's  writings  is  precisely  this : 
Reading  them  with  tne  slight  and  languid  atten- 
ti<Mi  which  belongs  to  ordinary  reading,  they  will 
make  no  particular  discoveries  of  Pope's  hollow- 
and  treacherous  infidelities    to    the  truth. 


ness 


whether  as  to  things  or  persons ;  but  in  such  a 
case  neither  will  they  reap  any  benefit  On  the 
other  hand,  if  they  so  far  carry  out  Lord  Carlisle's 
advice  as  to  enter  upon  the  study  of  Pope  in  the 
spirit  of  earnest  students,  and  so  as  really  to  pos- 
sess themselves  of  the  key  to  his  inner  mind,  they 
will  rise  horn  their  labours  not  so  much  in  any 
spirit  of  gratitude  for  enlarged  and  humanising 
views  of  man,  as  in  a  spirit  of  cynical  disgust  at 
finding  that  such  views  can  be  so  easily  counter- 
feited, and  so  often  virtually  betrayed. 


THE  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE  GERMAN  REVOLUTION, 

Meld  at  the  Freemtuons*  Tavenh  "^^tk  March, 

BY  OUR  OWN  REPORTER. 


^ 


A  PENKT-A-LiKER  must  go,  if  hc's  bid, 

To  a  coalpit  or  bandit* s  cavern ; 
So  I  took  it  easy  the  13th  ult, 

When  sent  to  the  Freemasons*  Tavern. 

To  report  was  the  bitter  husk  of  the  nut, 

To  banquet  was  the  kernel ; 
For  that  I  paid  just  two-andndz, 

And  set  it  down  to  the  Journal. 

To  choose  a  place  is  a  very  hard  thing ; 

For  deuce  a  bit  are  you  able 
To  hear  the  speeches,  or  anything  else. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  table. 

And  if  you  sit  close  up  to  the  dens, 

You  find  yourself  sadly  put  on ; 
For  Communists  at  the  lower  end 

Will  intercept  your  mutton. 

If  half  way  down  you  take  your  place. 
Worse  still ;  for  then  certainly  will  yon 

See  nothing,  hear  nothing,  get  nothing  to  eat — 
As  fits  a  base  jutte  miUeu. 

I  leave  you  to  guess  where  I  sate  for  the  sake 

Of  the  suffering  German  nation, 
And  ate  three  plates  of  lukewarm  beef 

To  help  the  "  Demonstration." 

Above,  below,  before,  behind. 
Were  gents  in  beards  and  mustaches. 

Who  bellowed  **  encore"  to  the  Marseillaise, 
And  all  liberal  airs  and  marches. 

For  them  to  fight  on  the  barricades 

Is  a  kind  of  practical  joking  ; 
Not  so,  without  exciseable  drink 

To  eat  beef  till  one's  nearly  choking. 


At  last  came  beer,  thin,  sour  small  beer, 
In  pints,  half-pints — yea !  legs  pots ; 

The  British  Lion  within  my  breast — 
How  it  growled  at  waiters  and  despots ! 

Than  thin  small  beer,  than  sour  small  beer 

We  patriots  got  nothing  primer. 
While  blood-stained  Haynau  sips  Tokay, 

And  Mettemich  Hockheimer. 

Light  lie  the  earth  on  him  who  sang 

"  A  noble  thing  is  Freedom ;" 
But  lighter  on  him  who  has  patriot  guests. 

And  understands  how  to  feed  'em. 

High  swelled  the  choral  battle-chant, 

That  noble  German  music ; 
But  the  thin  small  beer,  the  sour  small  beer, 

Was  enough  to  make  the  Deuce  sick. 

The  press  pulled  out  its  little  blank  books — 

The  press  began  to  fix  pens ; 
When  the  cloth  was  gone,  and  Freedom  had  come 

To  the  end  of  her  two-and-sixpence. 

And  merrily  scribbled  I  with  the  rest 

About  revolutions  and  slaughter. 
And  now  and  then  thoughtfully  took  a  sip 

Of  very  bad  brandy-and-water. 

Then  every  speaker  spoke  to  the  point. 
In  a  way  very  striking  and  clever ; 

They  prov^  that  freedom,though  utterly  smashed, 
Was  stronger  and  brisker  than  ever. 

But  a  little  bird  told  me  rogues  have  sway 

When  honest  folk  are  divided. 
God  speed  the  Germans ! — and  may  they  drink 

Ear  better  tipple  than  I  did  I 
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A  BABE  record  of  names,  dates,  and  facts  is  doubt- 
less of  considerable  importance  as  an  aid  to  other 
historical  knowledge ;  but  by  itself  is  as  dull  as  it 
is  unprofitable  to  me  reader.  The  matter  is  not 
much  mended  when  the  historian  superadds  the 
philosophy  of  his  own  times  to  the  meagre  mate- 
rials in  question,  without  giving  due  attention  to 
the  ordinary  habits  of  thought  and  action  which 
prevailed  in  the  ages  he  undertakes  to  describe. 
He  produces  a  more  interesting  and  specious  work 
indeed,  but  he  is  certain  to  mislead  the  student 
most  grievously.  The  reason  is  obvious  enough. 
The  spirit  of  one  era  is  always  traceable  to  some 
extent  as  emanating  from  that  of  its  predecessors. 
The  present,  on  the  contrary,  does  but  bear  wit- 
ness to  the  existence  of  the  past,  while  it  is  inca- 
pable of  affording  anv  explanation  of  its  phenomena. 
Granting  that  an  historian — as,  for  instance,  Ro- 
bertson— ^is  wonderfully  accurate  in  his  narrative, 
and  also  far  renaoved  from  the  source  of  error  we 
have  indicated,  he  is  in  many  instances  apt  to  leave 
untouched  an  important  desideratum  to  a  just  ap- 
prehension of  the  genius  of  the  age  and  country  he 
investigates.  For  the  sake  of  conciseness  he  must 
often  forego  details  and  other  illustrations  in  his 
text,  and  refer  the  reader  to  an  appendix  for  them, 
if  appndix  there  be.  He  must,  therefore,  deal 
largely  in  generalities  and  abstractions,  &e  result 
of  which  necessarily  is  that  his  pictures  are  cold 
and  flat,  that  his  dramatis  personce  are  lifeless, 
statuesque,  and  void  of  individuality,  and  that 
therefore  the  imagination  of  the  reader  can  hardlv 
persuade  itself  ^t  the  phantom  figures  before  it 
represent  real  men  and  women  precisely  similar, 
in  all  essentials,  to  those  of  whom  it  has  had  living 
experience,  though  widely  differing  from  them  in 
accidental  and  temporary  circumstances. 

With  reference  to  supplying  deficiencies  of  this 
kind  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  romances  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott  have  done  much  solid  service  to 
the  cause  of  historical  knowledge.  Never  lived 
writer  more  successful  than  he  in  the  wizard-craft 
of  making  flesh  come  again  on  the  dry  bones  of 
history,  and  breathing  the  spirit  of  life  into  the 
heroes  and  heroines  he  sunmioned  up  from  the 
past  in  their  "habits  as  they  lived."  So  vivid  are 
our  impressions  upon  laying  down  the  book,  that 
we  seem  to  have  been  almost  personally  in  the 
presence  of  the  Charles  11.,  or  Cromwell,  or  Louis 
XI.  of  France,  that  fixes  the  date  of  the  story. 
Nor  have  we  merely  seen  them  in  the  sorcerer's 
magic  glass ;  their  voices  ring  in  our  ears  as  living 
voices — ^we  have  recognised  the  reality  of  their 
existence,  and  our  sympathies  come  in  aid  to  our 
judgment  when  we  would  estimate  their  achiev- 
ments,  or  pass  sentence  oa  their  characters. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  imperfections  of  Scott's 
noveU  as  a  vehicle  for  coaveyiM  historical  infor- 
mation are  obvious  enough.     They  are,  indeed, 


inseparable  from  all  fictitious  tales,  of  'which  tli 
primary  object  is  mere  amusement  The  hktorict 
characters  are  modified  to  suit  ike  exigeacies  of  di 
story,  and  their  conversation  is  necessarily  a  coriov 
medley  of  anachronisms  of  sentiment  T^thoi 
these  anachronisms,  howerver,  the  dialogue  wool 
be  as  unintelligible  and  distasteful  to  the  genen 
reader  of  the  nineteenth  century  as  the  laBgnag 
which  the  real  historical  personages  used  in  thei 
own  days. 

The  class  of  works  to  which  Miss  Strickland' 
writings  belong  are,  of  course,  free  firom  the  defect 
we  have  been  hitherto  discussing.  They  are  ^ 
medium  between  the  romantic  novel  and  the  ^ 
loso|^c  history,  and  aim  at  being  more  amiisiiii 
than  the  one,  and  more  instructive  than  the  othei 
In  the  present  instance  the  biography  of  an  indi 
vidual,  including,  of  course,  the  small  as  well  a 
the  great  events  of  life,  is  the  central  point  arount 
which  the  other  personages  are  grouped;  ttkl  tin 
obvious  advantage  of  this  plan  is,  that  it  gives  u 
unity  and  an  interest  to  the  narrative  that  i 
would  be  difficult  to  supply  in  any  other  way 
The  real  recorded  dialogue,  and  extracts  froni 
letters  and  other  contemporary  documentB,  con- 
tribute truth  and  liveliness  to  the  descriptions ; 
popular  explanations  are  supplied  when  necessary 
and  information  is  thus  given  in  an  easy  an^ 
familiar  style  whidi  reduces  the  labour  of  the  mfr 
torical  student  to  a  mere  pastime.  It  most,  how- 
ever, be  borne  in  mind  that  Miss  Strickland  doer 
not  pretend  to  be  very  profound ;  and  that  thongl 
she  undertakes  to  present  the  main  sahataneed 
original  documents  m  a  form  suited  to  the  modern 
reader,  she  does  not  aspire  to  the  scientific  accn- 
racy  of  a  professed  antiquarian.  Giving  h«  all  dnc 
credit  for  the  ability  with  which  she  pOTormB  hei 
task  in  general,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  notice 
some  instances  in  which  she  has  been  mistaken, 
and  some  in  which  she  is  not  altogether  free  from 
ne^gence. 

From  the  preface  we  learn  tiiat  the  plan  of  th( 
work  before  us  was  suggested  by  a  desu*  to  com* 
pile  a  new  bi(^praphy  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scot^, 
taking  advantage  of  the  copious  information  npon 
the  subject  which  Ae  recent  publications  of  Pnnc< 
Labanofif  and  others  have  suj^ied.  The  them< 
involves  one  of  the  undecided  questions  of  history ; 
and  Miss  Strickland  believes  that  the  traditioi^ 
veneration  for  John  Knox  may  still  be  reconaled 
with  a  belief  of  the  innocence  of  one  whom  he  sc 
mercilessly  maligned.  With  the  few  ^^'^ 
verence  for  the  great  apostle  of  Scottish  freedoiD 
stops  short  on  this  side  of  idok^  it  ifl  po8»^" 
she  may  succeed ;  but  we  may  warn  her  that  m 
must  be  prepared  to  eneomter  the  wildest  impo' 

i08< 

which  are  supplied  by'histarical  ev3ence.   ^  ^ 


tations  if  she  presumes  to  meet  P^J'*^^®^.^ 
bigotry  with  no  more  powerftd  weapons  Aanwo8« 


cu^  Jf'*;  of  the  Q»i»t  of  SeotiaDd  mi  Evgteh  PriywiM  connected  with  tke  fi^  SMoe«i«  c£  OmtBritei^  ^f  Ag»« 
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proeeeution  of  this  pkn,  however,  Mise  Strickland 
W88  natorany  led  to  imrefitigate  the  history  of 
Hary  of  Lorraine^  the  mother,  and  of  Margaret 
TodoTy  the  paternal  grandmother,  of  her  heroine. 
Hie  marriage  of  the  latter  with  James  IV.  was  the 
direct  eausa  eausans  of  the  imion  of  the  two 
crowns  of  Great  Britain ;  and  hence  the  design  of 
the  new  series,  of  which  the  first  volume  is  before  ns. 

Margaret  Tudor  was  the  second  child  of  Henry 
Vn.  and  Elizabeth  of  TorL  Her  elder  brother 
was  Prince  Arthur,  who  died  in  his  faiher*s  life- 
time, leaving  Catherine  of  Arragon  his  widow. 
Her  next  yonng^  brother  was  Henry  VIIL  The 
importance  of  the  birth  of  the  Princess  Royal  was 
dory^  appreciated  by  her  careful  father.  As  a  par- 
vcKu  long,  he  was  anxious  to  strengthen  himself  by 
fmuly  idliances;  and  as  a  wise  statesman,  he 
reckoned  ihBt,  by  affiancing  his  daughter  to  the 
Kng  of  Scot^  he  might  do  something  towards 
patting  an  end  to  the  useless  and  incessant  feud 
diat  existed  between  the  northern  and  southern 
portions  of  Great  Britain.  The  steps  taken  in  fur- 
therance of  these  objects  were  characteristic  of  the 
age.  The  babe  was  named  Margaret,  and  bap- 
ttfed  on  St  Andrew's  day  in  the  church  at  West- 
minster dedicated  to  St  Margaret,  Queen  of  Scot- 
land, the  Saxon  spouse  of  Malcolm  Oanmore.  The 
rat  of  the  ceremonials  on  the  occasion  are,  with 
one  exception,  what  might  have  been  expected. 
That  exception  is  the  total  unmersion  of  the  royal 
in£uit  in  tiie  baptismal  font — an  operation  some- 
what perilous  to  the  bodily  health  of  a  new-bom 
infiuit  on  a  bleak  November  day.  Considerations, 
however,  of  this  kind  did  not  occur  to  our  ancestors 
in  the  fifteenth  century.  The  foolish  pagan  mother 
who  caused  her  child's  death  by  fulfilling  her  vow, 
that  if  it  recovered  from  a  fever  it  should  stand 
naked  in  the  Tiber  in  honour  of  Jupiter,  might 
bave  found  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
parallels  among  the  medieval  votaries  of  apaganised 
Christianity.  In  the  present  instance,  however, 
the  protection  of  her  patron  saints,  or  the  care  of 
her  nurse,  preserved  the  royal  babe  from  any  un- 
pleasant consequences,  and  she  seems  to  have 
thriven  as  well  as  could  be  wished  for  under  the 
tatelage  of  her  grandmother  at  the  palace  of  Shene, 
the  name  of  wblch,  by-the-bye,  had  recently  been 
changed  to  "Richmond"  by  her  sire.  Of  the 
s}'stem  of  education  adopted  Miss  Strickland  is  by 
no  means  laudatory.  The  young  princess  had  no 
better  luck  than  most  other  folks  who  are  destined 
from  their  cradle  to  wear  a  crown.  Her  spelling 
in  an  unorthographical  age  was  always  decidedly 
bad,  and  her  writmg  villanous.  She  had,  however, 
like  all  ^e  Tudor  race,  some  taste  for  music ;  and 
she  also  learned  to  dance — an  accomplishment 
whidi  we  conscientiously  believe  is  as  instinctive 
m  young  ladies  as  that  of  swimming  is  in  frogs. 
Hcare  the  list  of  her  perfections  comes  to  an  abrupt 
termination.  Moral  and  intellectual  culture  she 
had  none.  On  the  contrary,  the  selfishness  she 
inherited  from  her  &ther,  and  the  caprice  and  sen- 
BTiality  that  characterised  her  maternal  ancestors  of 
the  house  of  York,  grew  up  rank  and  luxuriant  in 
Ae  future  Queen  of  Scotland. 

Between  tiie  ages  of  seven  and  eleven  her  por- 


trait^ according  to  royal  custom,  was  more  than 
once  committed  to  canvass.  Mabuse,  the  precursor 
of  Holbein,  was  the  artist ;  and  if  it  be  true  that 
his  subject  was  always  remarkable  for  roses  and 
lilies,  and  beautiful  golden  locks,  the  poor  little 
princess  certainly  had  very  hard  treatment  at  his 
hands.  The  picture  by  him  at  Hampton  Court 
presents  the  appearance  of  a  little  prim  old  woman 
rather  than  the  softieatures  of  childhood,  and  her 
bright  Mr  ifl  covered  by  a  hood,  simikr  in  form 
to  those  worn  by  female  mourners  of  the  present 
dayat  the  pedestrian  funerals  of  the  poor  in  London. 

The  following  notice  of  the  artist  is  curious 
enough : — ''  Mabuse  was  a  profligate  character,  who 
lived  long  enough  to  be  me  subject  of  a  curious 
anecdote.  Man^  years  afterwards,  when  the  Em- 
peror Charles  V.  had  arrived  at  man*s  estate,  that 
Sovereign  was  to  i)ay  a  visit  to  the  Marquis  of 
Vanderveren,  in  whose  service  Mabuse  then  was. 
The  marquis  chose  to  array  all  his  retainers  in 
white  damask.  The  painter  requested  to  have  his 
allotment  of  damask  in  his  own  possession,  under 
pretence  of  devising  some  curious  or  quaint  cos- 
tume. The  rogue  bartered  it  at  the  tavern  for 
drink,  and  did,  indeed,  devise  a  curious  costume 
for  himself,  imitating  damask  on  white  paper. 
The  trick  had  been  whispered  to  his  master ;  and 
the  emperor,  who  could  not  help  admiring  the 
ingenuity  of  Mabuse,  made  him  approach  bis  chair, 
which  led  to  the  open  discovery  of  his  imposition.** 
We  may  here  observe,  that  the  worthy  marquis 
was,  in  all  probability,  largely  though  indirectly 
interested  in  the  great  staple  of  his  fellow-country- 
men, the  Flemings ;  and,  that  as  1851  and  its  Great 
Exhibition  were  out  of  the  question,  the  display  of 
the  white  damask  to  the  youthful  Sovereign  was 
no  idle  whim  of  wealth  or  caprice.  The  infirmity 
and  ineenuity  of  the  artist  remind  us  of  those  of 
poor  Morland.  Human  nature  ever  supplies  par- 
allels, though  time  builds  up  strange  contrasts. 

The  first  important  event  in  the  life  of  Mar- 
garet was  the  death  of  her  brother  Arthur,  the 
heir  apparent  This  circumstance  lefl  only  one 
Kfe,  that  of  Henry  VllL,  between  the  princess 
and  the  succession  to  the  crown  of  England,  the 
consideration  of  which  precipitated  the  negotiations 
for  the  Scottish  alliance.  Miss  Strickland  gives 
us  ample  means  of  ascertaining  how  princesses 
were  married  in  the  fiffceenth  century.  Our 
readers  will  judge  how  far  we  have  improved  in 
this  respect  m  the  nineteenth.  First,  it  was  settled 
that  the  young  lady  should  have  the  jointure  lands 
and  castles  of  a  Queen  of  Scotland,  of  the  value  of 
2,000^  a-year,  to  which  the  bridegroom  added  an 
annuity  of  500  marks ;  next,  that  the  royal  papa 
should  give  something  to  the  young  lady  for  her 
fortune,  and  in  the  present  instance  the  something 
was  a  be^arly  10,000?.,  to  be  paid  in  three  instal- 
ments. We  might  blush  for  the  meanness  of 
Henry  VH.  ;  but  Miss  Strickland  very  properly 
puts  the  saddle  on  the  right  horse.  The  poor 
king  could  only  afford  this  miserable  sum  from 
his  privy  purse,  for  Parliament,  at  the  instigation 
of  Sir  Thomas  More,  positively  refused  to  grant  a 
single  penny.  In  our  enlightened  age,  100,000^ 
A-year  is  the  very  lowest  figure  we  could  have  the 
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face  to  offer  to  a  queen-consort ;  and  a  thousand 
pounds  a  month  is  reckoned  a  cheap  payment  for 
the  credit  of  having  a  Duke  of  Camhridge  in  the 
country.  Talk  of  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors 
after  this  I 

To  proceed,  it  was  further  arranged,  for  the 
comfort  of  the  patriotic  princess  in  such  a  barba- 
rous country  as  Scotland,  that  she  should  be  allowed 
twenty-four  English  attendants ;  and,  further,  that 
she  should  not  proceed  thither  till  she  had  nearly 
attained  the  mature  age  of  fourteen.  When  all 
these  preliminaries  were  settled,  the  marriage  took 
place,  by  proxy,  at  Eichmond — the  Earl  of  Both- 
well  representing  James  IV.,  and  the  Archbishop 
of  Glasgow  and  the  Bishop  elect  of  Murray  attend- 
ing as  ambassadors  and  men  of  business. 

Here  Miss  Strickland  has  misapprehended  the 
words  of  the  fianceUes.  The  king's  representa- 
tive declares  Uiat  "  all  others  for  thee  he  forsaketh 
in  and  during  his  and  thine  lives  natural,"  which 
clearly  signifies  nothing  more  than  the  husband's 
conjugal  undertaking  for  the  joint  lives  of  himself 
and  his  spouse — a  meaning  so  obvious,  and  at  the 
same  tune  so  strictly  corresponding  to  the  words 
used,  that  we  are  struck  by  the  singular  notion  of 
our  authoress,  that  it  might  be  held  to  bind  James 
to  widowhood  in  the  event  of  his  sur^dving  Mar- 
garet. 

Afler  the  marriage  the  usual  rejoicings  took 
place.  Henry  VII.  made  liberal  presents  to  the 
ambassadors  of  his  son-in-law ;  they  in  their  turn 
gave  largesse  to  the  king's  herald ;  and  the  nobles 
and  knights  of  the  court  jousted  in  honour  of  the 
event.  Even  in  those  days,  when  chivalry  was  on 
the  decline,  it  was  indispensable  at  every  festival 
that  some  desperately  hard  pokes  with  blunted 
lances  should  be  g^ven  and  taken  by  the  grandees 
who  assisted  at  the  solemnity. 

In  the  mean  time,  while  his  ambassadors  were 
thus  marrying  him  in  England,  James  IV.  had 
provided  for  himself  the  fair  Margaret  Drummond, 
whom  he  had  wooed  and  won  at  her  father's 
house  of  Stobbeshaw,  while  he  was  yet  Duke  of 
Eothsay;  and  at  this  period  he  was  anxiously 
awaiting  a  dispensation  from  the  Pope  that  would 
enable  him  to  give  publicity  to  his  marriage  with 
her.  This,  and  the  subsequent  political  difficulties 
which  would  have  ensued,  were  prevented  by  the 
melancholy  death  of  the  lady.  She,  with  her  sisters 
Euphemia  and  Sybilla,  were  poisoned  when  at 
breakfast  by  some  unknown  persons.  The  king,  thus 
set  at  liberty  to  fulfil  his  other  engagement,  showed 
his  regard  for  the  unfortunate  lady  by  the  affec- 
tionate care  he  bestowed  on  the  infant  Margaret, 
the  sole  surviving  fruit  of  their  ill-starred  union. 
His  treasurer's  compotus  (a  barbarous  word  akin 
to  the  Latin  computare,  in  French  compter,  and 
English  count,  formerly  written  compt)  shows 
furUier  that  the  broken-hearted  king,  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  age,  marked  his  regret  for  the 
loss  of  his  late  spouse  by  tlie  masses  which  he 
caused  to  be  sung  for  the  repose  of  her  soul  by 
thepriests  of  Edinburgh  and  Dunblane. 

Whether  Henry  VII.  was  suspicious  that  his 
son-in-law  elect  might  again  prove  faithless  is  un- 
certain ;  but  at  all  events  he  hastened  the  depar- 


ture of  the  bride  before  the  period  fixed  in  the 
marriage-articles.  She  began  her  journey  north- 
wards in  June,  1503.  Of  the  progress  of  the  bride 
a  very  full  account  has  been  left  by  John  Young, 
the  Somerset  Herald,  who  accompanied  it  In 
addition  to  a  gallant  company  attached  to  her 
person,  the  sheriffs  of  each  county  with  their  fol- 
lowers, and  the  principal  nobles  and  gentry, 
attended  the  march  as  far  as  the  limits  of  their 
respective  shires.  The  notables  of  the  towns  re- 
ceived the  cortege  in  their  best  clothes,  and  with 
their  best  speeches ;  and  upon  these  occasions  the 
ecclesiastics  invariably  figure  as  coming  to  meet  it 
in  procession,  and  presenting  their  crosses  and 
reliques  to  bo  kissed  by  their  Sovereign's  daughter. 
The  method  of  locomotion  then  employed  had 
little  affinity  either  to  the  yellow  post-chaise  of 
our  immediate  ancestors  or  the  express-train  of 
modem  times.  The  bridal  journey  was  made  on 
the  back  of  a  white  palfrey,  varied  by  the  occa- 
sional use  of  a  horse-litter ;  and  on  approaching  a 
town,  the  princess  and  her  attendants  had  nothing 
for  it  but  to  make  a  hasty  toilette  by  the  wayside, 
that  their  appearance  might  satbfy  the  expectations 
of  the  loving  lieges. 

North  of  Berwick  the  provincial  chivalry  of 
England  took  their  departure,  and  their  place  was 
supplied  by  a  company  of  Scottish  nobl^  and 
their  followers,  who  had  awaited  their  arrival  at 
Lamberton  Kirk.  Under  their  escort  the  princess 
reached  Dalkeith.  Here  our  authoress  gives  the 
following  account  of  the  first  meeting  of  the  be- 
trothed couple :  "He  entered  the  presence  of  Mar- 
garet Tudor  with  his  hawking-lure  flung  over  his 
shoulder,  dressed  simply  in  a  velvet  jacket;  his 
hair  and  beard,  curling  naturally,  were  rather 
long,  his  complexion  glowing  from  the  manly 
exercise  he  had  just  been  engaged  in.  He  was 
the  handsomest  Sovereign  in  Europe,  the  black 
eyes  and  hair  of  his  elegant  father,  James  III, 
bemg  softened  in  his  resemblance  to  the  blonde 
beauty  of  his  Danish  mother.  Sir  Wnlter  Scott 
has  drawn  James  IV.'s  portrait  con  amorc,  and 
has  not  exaggerated  the  likeness : — 

"  *  For  hazel  was  liis  eagle  eye. 
And  anbum  of  the  darkest  dye 

His  short  curled  beard  and  hair. 
Light  was  his  footstep  in  the  dance, 

And  firm  his  stirrup  in  the  lists ; 
And  oh,  he  had  that  meny  glance 

Which  seldom  lady's  heart  resists.' 

"  The  young  queen  met  her  royal  lord  at  the 
doorway  of  her  great  chamber.  The  King  of 
Scotland  uncovered  his  head  and  made  a  deep 
obeisance  to  her,  while  she  made  a  lowly  reverence 
to  him.  He  then  took  her  hand  and  kissed  her, 
and  saluted  all  her  ladies  by  kissing  them.  It  wjuj 
noticed  that  he  welcomed  the  chivalric  Earl  of 
Surrev  with  especial  cordiality. 

" '  Then  the  King  of  Scotland  took  the  queen 
on  one  side,  and  they  conamuned  together  for  a 
long  space.  She  held  good  manner  (was  ^^^^ 
barrasscd);  and  the  king  remained  bare-headed 
during  the  time  they  conversed,  and  many  courte- 
sies passed  between  them.  Incontinent  (tminc' 
diately)  the  board  was  set  and  served.    The  king 
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and  queen  washed  their  hands  with  humble 
reverence,  and  after  that  set  them  down  at  table 
together.  • 

"'After  supper  they  washed  again,  untk  the 
reverences  /  which  we  opine  to  have  been  an  elabo- 
rate series  of  bows  and  genuflexions  performed 
with  due  solemnity.  "The  minstrels  began  to 
blow ;  then  Queen  Margaret  danced,  'accompanied 
by  my  Lady  Surrey.  Tliis  done.  Bang  James  took 
leave  of  her,  for  it  was  late ;  and  he  went  to  his 
bed  at  Edinburgh  very  well  content  at  so  pleasant 
a  meeting,  and  that  he  had  found  the  fair  company 
so  well  together.'  ** 

A  second  meeting  took  place  at  Newbattle,  in 
the  course  of  which  the  Somerset  Herald  notes  that 
**  James  of  Scotland  did  leap  on  his  horse  without 
putting  foot  in  stirrup,  and  the  said  steed  was  a 
right  fair  courser,  and  forward  the  king  spurred, 
let  follow  who  might"— a  description  which  Sir 
Walter  Scott  seems  to  have  had  in  his  eye  when  he 
indited  the  parallel  passage  in  the  **  Ijady  of  the 
Lake." 

It  is  also  upon  this  occasion  that  Miss  Strickland 
&Us  foul  of  the  not  very  uncommon  for  called 
"  budge,"  with  which  tl^  tan-coloured  velvet  of  the 
royal  gallant  was  trjmmed.  On  what  authority 
she  explains  it  as  the  fur  of  the  black  otter  we  are 
at  a  loea  to  conjecture.  That  there  might  be  fine 
sorts  is  very  probable,  from  the  fact  of  its  being 
occasicmally  worn  by  royal  personages ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  in  general  it  was  reckoned  as  the  very 
commonest  of  furs.  The  University  of  Cambridge, 
though  severely  disciplinarian,  permitted  its  use  to 
fitodents  in  the  1 5th  century  (furruris  buggeisvel 
agniras  utantur) ;  and  the  budge  bachelors  of  Lon- 
don, a  class  of  almsmen  who  received  largesse  from 
the  Mayor  of  London  when  he  entered  on  his  office, 
were  so  called  from  their  robes  being  lined  with 
nothing  more  costly  than  simple  lambskins.  The 
metaphorical  use  of  the  word,  as  in  Milton  ("  Those 
bitdge  doctors  of  the  stoic  fnr"),  is  invariably  in 
the  sense  of  harsh  and  stifif,  and  therefore  what  we 
should  call  pedantic;  so  that  whether  it  was  prepared 
from  goatskins  or  lambskins,  it  is  clear  that  it  did 
not  possess  those  qualities  which  are  usually  most 
prized  in  furriery. 

To  resume  our  story:  from  Dalkeith  it  was 
arrangped  that  the  happy  pair  should  make  their 
state  entry  into  Edinburgh.  The  bridegroom 
carefully  tried  his  own  charger,  to  ascertain  if  it 
would  carry  double ;  and  finding  that  it  would  be 
a  dan^roos  experiment  with  the  steed  of  a  gay 
bachelor,  proceeded  towards  his  capital  on  the 
princess's  palfrey,  with  his  bride,  en  croupe, 
oehind  him.  As  the  royal  pair  were  well  supphed 
with  horses  and  litters,  we  must  not  set  this  appa- 
roitly  unostentatious  mode  of  locomotion  to  the 
credit  of  economy  or  simplicity  of  manners.  It 
clearly  was  regarded  as  symbolical  of  marriage. 

When  within  a  mile  of  Eidinburgh,  the  royal 
couple  were  diverted  with  a  chivalrous  pageant  to 
which  we  have  nothing  analogous  in  modem  days, 
except  the  performances  under  the  auspices  of  ^e 
unmortal  Widdicomb.  In  a  green  meadow  a  rich 
pavilion  had  be^n  erected,  out  of  which  **  *  came  a 
faught  on  horseback  and  his  lady-paramour,  who 
vol*.  xvnL— Ka  ocvra. 


bare  his  horn ;  then  another  knight  rode  into  the 
meadow,  and  robbed  him  of  his  lady,  and  blew  the 
horn.  On  which  the  pavilion-knight  exclaimed, 
'  Wherefore  hast  thou  done  this  ?  I  say  that  I  will 
prove  upon  thee  that  thou  hast  done  outrage  to 
me  r  The  invading  knight  demanded  '  if  he  was 
armed?  *  Yea,' said  the  first  '  Well,  then,' replied 
the  other,  *  prove  thee  a  man  by  doing  thy  devoir.* 
They  then  took  their  spears  and  jousted,  but  with- 
out striking  each  other ;  they  then  took  to  their 
swords,  and  made  a  fair  tourney.  And  the  chal- 
lenger struck  the  sword  from  the  hand  of  the  de- 
fender, but  gave  it  to  him  again ;  and  they  began 
again  the  tourney  with  still  more  spirit ;  and  they 
did  their  devoir  so  well  that^  expecting  that  they 
were  about  to  proceed  in  good  earnest,  the  king 
rode  up  to  part  them  with  the  queen  behind  him, 
and  both  the  king  and  queen  cried  out^  *  Peace  T 
and  ordered  them  to  be  parted. 

"  *  When  the  combatants  had  ceased  their  sword- 
strife,  the  king  called  them  before  him  to  declare 
the  cause  of  contest  '  Sire,'  said  the  challenger,, 
'he  hath  taken  from  me  my  lady-paramour, 
whereof  I  was  insured  by  her  faith.'  The  defender 
answered^  'Sire,  I  shall  defend  me  against  him 
upon  this  case.' 

**  *  King  James  replied, '  Bring  your  friends,  and 
a  day  shall  be  appointed  for  you ;'  wherefore  they 
thanked  him,  and  everybody  drew  ofif  towards 
the  town ;  and  the  name  of  the  challenger  was  Sir 
Patrick  Hamilton,  brother  of  the  Lord  ELamilton,. 
the  king's  cousin,  who  rode  next  him  in  his  proces- 
sion ;  and  the  defender  was  Patrick  Sinclair,  Esq.*^ 
Great  multitudes  had  issued  out  of  Edinburgh  to 
see  this  performance;  and  so  seriously  has  the 
Somerset  Herald  described  the  scene,  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  decide  whether  they  were  fighting  in  earnest 
or  in  sport" 

After  this  exhibition,  the  cortige  proceeded  amid 
masques  and  pageants  to  the  Church  of  Holyrood ; 
and,  if  we  may  credit  the  chroniclers  of  that  da^, 
loyal  folk  of  Scotland  were  as  zealous  in  their 
attendance  upon  their  Sovereigns  then  as  we  have 
seen  them  on  the  northern  trips  of  their  present 
ruler. 

In  all  these  proceedings  nothing  could  exceed 
the  gallantry  of  James  IV.  to  his  bride.  It  appears 
that  etiquette  required  the  brid^^room  to  conduct 
his  intended  with  his  arm  round  her  waist ;  but 
this  affectionate  familiarity  was  compensated  by  the 
king  invariably  doffing  his  bonnet  in  the  presence 
of  his  intended.  He  also  gave  her  precedence 
upon  every  occasion  when  the  ecclesiastics  pre* 
sented  their  reliques  to  bo  kissed,  and  refused  to 
permit  to  have  ma  largesse  cried  by  the  recipients 
of  their  joint  bounty.  His  courtesy  and  attention 
to  her  English  escort,  and  particularly  to  its  gallant 
commander,  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  was  poshed  so  far 
as  actually  to  irritate  the  exacting  selfishn^  of  his 
child-bride.  It  was  moreover  carefully  stipulated 
by  the  diplomatists,  that  two  Scottish  dames 
of  the  highest  rank  should  walk  abreast  with 
the  two  noblest  of  the  English  ladies  at  all 
the  solemn  festivals  with  whi<£  the  wedding  was 
celebrated.  It  was  at  this  time,  we  apprehend, 
that  the  ceremony  of  giving  the  young  queen  seis» 
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in  Qegsl  possession)  of  the  Obstle  of  Edinburgh 
was  performed,  as  Mr.  Ghrant  tells  us,  by  we 
Bcottbh  garrison  marching  forth  and  a  few  English 
fioldiers  installing  themselves  in  their  place  for  a 
little  while— an  operation  whidi  was  precisely 
analogous  to  the  common^law  process  then  in  use 
for  the  purpose  of  transferring  the  fee  simple  of  an 
ordinary  private  house.  It  is  cnrioos  to>  reflect 
that  this  simplest  of  all  possible  forms  grew  to  be 
so  complicated  with  legal  subtleties  and  difficulties, 
that  it  was  at  last  regarded  as  the  most  intolerable 
of  conveyancing  exigencies,  and  was  accordingly 
early  evaded  by  the  use  of  other  forms.  In  Eng- 
land, at  preeent,  a  mere  deed  with  the  seal  of  the 
donor  or  vendor,  originally  but  an  accessorv  to 
actual  delivery,  not  only  testifies  to,  but  is  itself  the 
instrument  of,  transfer.  In  this,  as  in  many  other 
matters,  the  age  of  symbols  is  rapidly  passing 
away. 

We  have  observed  that  for  mention  of  this 
incident  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Grant's  "History 
of  the  Oastle  of  Edinburgh."  For  the  gayer  details 
^f  the  wedding  we  may  refer  our  readers  to  the 
copious  descriptions  of  Miss  Btrichland.  It  does 
not  appear  that  anyweeping  was  thought  necessary, 
as  at  present,  on  such  a  festive  occasion ;  on  the 
contrary,  everybody  seems  to  have  been  most 
vulgarly  bent  on  merrymaking  to  the  utmost  The 
wedding-dresses  of  bride  and  bridegroom  of  course 
played  an  important  part  It  is  our  devoir  to 
submit  them  to  the  judgment  of  our  &ir  readers. 

**The  royal  bride  was  arrayed  in  a  rich  robe  of 
white  and  gold  damask,  bordered  with  crimson 
velvet,  and  lined  with  white  sarcenet  8hewore 
a  magnificent  crown,  a  collar  of  pearls  and  precious 
atones,  and  a  rich  coif;  her  hair  was  hanging  down 
^e  whole  length  of  her  body.  .  .  .  King  James 
wore  a  robe  of  white  damask  figured  with  gold,  a 
jacket  with  slashes  of  crimson  satin,  and  the  border 
of  black  velvet,  a  waistcoat  of  cloth  of  gold,  and  a 
pair  of  scarlet  hose.  His  shirt  was  broidered  with 
gold  thread,  his  bonnet  bla<^  velvet,  looped  up 
with  a  rich  balass-raby,  and  his  sword  wias  girt 
about  him." 

The  wedding-dinner  (which,  by-the-bye,  was 
eaten  in  a  state-chamber  containing  a  state*bed,  as 
was  common  in  that  age)  is  rather  curious.  The 
first  course  consisted  of  a  "  boar's  head,  a  fair  piece 
of  brawn  and  a  gambon"  (either  gammon  of  bacon 
or  ham,  both  words  being  derived  from  the  French 
^'aiit6on,  and  Italian  gamba).  The  accumulation 
of  all  this  pig  at  the  royal  board  certainly  does 
little  credit  to  the  invention  of  the  cook;  but  it  is 
doubly  strange  that  it  should  figure  at  a  first-rate 
banquet  in  Scotland,  where  an  almost  Jewish 
abhorrence  of  the  undeaa  beast  has  prevailed  till 
wiUiin  the  memory  of  living  man.  After  this 
came  a  serenade,  and  after  &e  serenade  a  ball ; 
and  Somerset  ^rald  tells  ns  that  some  ''good 
bodies  made  games  ct  fas§e^p€tt»€,  which  did  very 
wdl." 

Here,  again,  Miss  Strickkad  cdnfesses  herself 
beaten,  and  says  that  the  game  of  pa^fe^^pas^e 
remains  a  myrteryto  her.  Wo  may  relieve  the 
fair  atttfaorees  by  «ssunng  her  that  nothing  ia 
^aeant  moreenigmaticalrtiiBiisleighi-ol^haadtiSdDi^ 


The  worthy  herald's  phrase  is  a  literal  tnmslatioii 
of /aire  des  towrs  de  passe-paase,  which,  we  appre- 
hend, is  still  tolerably  good  French,  and  not  par- 
ticularly abstruse. 

After  the  marriage  bad  taken  place,  the  festivals 
involving  the  creations  of  nobility  and  knights- 
pageants,  feasting,  and  jousting,  continued  for  some 
time ;  and  among  other  carious  usages  our  anthoretf 
calls  our  attention  to  the  etiquette  which  compelled 
James  to  g^ve  his  wedding-dress  to  the  Engli^ 
while  the  bride  was  oblig^  to  present  hers  to  the 
Bcotch  heralds.  "The  next  day  MarchmoQt 
herald  barred  the  court  in  escharpe,  he  and  lus 
companions  thanking  the  queen  therefor ;  but  on 
the  morrow  she  «ent  him  a  largess  of  fifteen  nohles, 
and  the  Scottish  heralds  brought  again  the  same 
robe."  Here  Miss  Strickland,  as  usual,  confesses 
herself  puzsded  by  the  words  in  italics;  for  onr 
own  part,  we  do  not  altogether  despair.  It  is  not 
impossible  that  these  mystical  words  may  mean 
that  the  heralds  and  porauivants  summoned  the 
court  to  stand  aside  (en  escharpe)  while  they  ad- 
vanced in  procession  to  thank  the  queen  for  her 
munificence.  We  give  this,  however,  merely  as 
a  conjecture  till  we  are  better  advised. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  festivities  the  bulk  of 
Margarets  s  fkiglish  escort  returned  home ;  and  to 
some  one  of  this  party  the  bride  intrusted  her 
first  letter  to  her  father  after  her  marriage.  In  it, 
notwithstanding  all  the  attention  lavished  upon  her 
by  h^  husband,  she  can  find  no  better  term  for  him 
than  "  this  king ;"  and  she  requites  the  care  of  the 
noble  Surrey  by  accusing  him  of  intriguing  against 
her  interests. 

Of  iihe  short  period  of  Margaret  Tndor's  nuff- 
ried  life  our  authoress  tells  us  little ;  and  probably 
there  was  little  to  be  told.  Her  two  first  diildren 
died  in  early  infancy ;  and  the  pilgrimages  of  her 
husband,  ostensibly  to  obtain  the  &voiir  of  8t 
Ninian,  were  more  than  suspected  to  be  pretexts 
for  Roving  that  of  the  frau  and  fidr  Jane  Ken- 
nedy, afterwards  Countess  of  Angus. 

Neither  were  the  political  consequences  of  the 
marriage  altogether  so  satisfiEu^tory  as  had  been 
hoped.  But  for  tiie  quarrel  between  Henry  and 
James  the  former  was  certainly  to  blame.  He 
had  arrested  and  maltreated  the  king's  kinsmen, 
the  Earl  of  Arran  and  Sir  Patrick  Hamilton,  on 
the  pretext  that  they  were  travelling  in  England 
without  his  safe-conduct  Margaret  laboored  in 
behalf  of  her  father ;  but  James  was  so  indict 
that  for  a  long  time  be  refused  to  see  Dr.  Wee^ 
Henry's  ambassador.  "  He  sent  him  word  that  he 
was  too  busy  with  superintending  the  making  of 
gunpowder,  and  with  (what  our  autiioreas  calls  the 
very  incomprehensible  occupation  of)  scotung 
hewn%y$$y  But  why  incomprehensible  ?  Simpy 
because  Miss  Stri<*land  wiU  not  take  the  tremble 
of  comprehending  it  The  fair  authoress,  if  lo^ 
of  field-sports,  may  enjoy  the  pastime  in  some 
parts  of  Scothmd  at  the  present  day;  and,  whw  ^ 
has  shot  a  roe-deer,  may  puzde  her  fair  friends  by 
amiouncing  in  dd  English  that  she  has  been  Bcotong 

hewmyss,  or  bemuse;  for  both  of  these  "^^^^^ 
woodcraft,  designate  a  roe*deer  of  three  yetfB  ow. 


Thwe  yeM»  after  Uiis  Henry  VHL 1W8  on 
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tfarooe  of  England,  And  matters  grew  worse. 
Qoeen  Margaret  carried  on  negotiations  with  him 
on  her  own  account,  to  obtain  payment  of  the 
l^acy  left  her  by  her  brother  Prince  Arthiu* ;  and 
James  was  indignant  and  inconsolable  for  the  loss 
4>f  his  Admiral  Barton,^  who  was  slain  in  a  naval 
engagement  by  Sir  Edward  Ebward.  Henry  re- 
fused to  pay  the  l^acy,  unless  Scotland  would  for- 
^e  the  French  alliance ;  and  as  James  was  deter- 
mined to  maintain  it,  he  endeavoured  to  quiet  his 
<|ueen  by  the  promise  of  "as  many  jewels,  and 
better  and  richer  abuilzements"  than  were  detained 
from  her.  Abuikement  is  int>bably  so  familiar  to 
our  authoress  that  she  does  not  explain  it  for  the 
benefit  of  the  unlearned.  We  may  supply  the 
omission  by  pointing  out  that  this  strange-looking 
word  is  the  French  habiUement  (habiliment),  spelt 
in  old  Scottish  orthography  exactly  as  it  is  pro- 
Bounced — a  feat  far  beyond  the  reach  of  modem 
English  spelling. 

The  withholding  of  this  legacy  and  the  death 
of  Barton  were  the  main  pretexts  for  the  declara- 
tion of  war  that  followed — a  war  that  was  promptly 
termijuited  by  the  disastrous  field  of  Flodden. 
Our  authoress  details  the  contrivances  of  the 
queen  and  others  to  work  upon  the  superstition 
of  the  king,  that  he  might  be  deterred  from  the 
enterprise.  "With  the  exception  of  the  dream 
in  which  the  queen  pretended  to  have  seen  all 
her  jewels  changed  into  pearls,  the  emblems  of 
tears,  they  are  fauliliar  to  the  reader  of  the  notes 
to  "  Marmion."  Miss  Strickland  also  adopts  the 
popular  tale  of  the  military  operations  of  James 
being  retarded  by  the  blandishments  of  Lady 
Heron,  a  tradition  which  Lingard,  in  his  ''  History 
of  England,"  seems  to  have  refuted  by  a  reference 
to  dates.  From  describing  the  Battle  of  Flodden 
the  writer  claims  the  excuse  of  her  sex ;  but  we 
cannot  help  thinking  that  in  discussing  the  pre- 
liminari^  she  has  attributed  too  much  influence 
to  the  romantic  element  in  the  character  of  the 
king.  He  might  have  permitted  the  passage  of 
the  river  by  die  Englii^  leader,  under  the  im- 
pression that  his  own  forces  were  superior,  and 
that  the  rivOT  in  the  rear  would  increase  the  dis- 
comfiture of  a  beaten  enemy.  Certain  it  is  that 
he  fought  from  no  romantic  feeling,  but  to  regain 
his  line  of  communication  which  had  been  cut  off 
by  the  dexterous  manoeuvring  of  Surrey ;  and  after 
all,  when  we  remember  that  Lord  Home  was 
universally  accused  of  treachery  in  that  age,  and 
that  the  Bastard  of  Ford  brought  a  strong  and 
unexpected  reinforcement  to  the  English  at  the 
critical  moment  of  the  battle,  we  can  hardly  pass 
sentence  of  unqualified  condemnation  on  the  gene- 
nlahip  of  the  unfortunate  monarcL 

After  this  melancholy  event,  the  character  of 
Margaret  Tudor  showed  itself  in  its  true  colours. 
The  secret  treasures  of  her  late  husband,  in  those 
times  of  persom^l  government  the  exchequer  of  the 
State,  were  appropriated  by  her  to  her  private 
use.  Within  eleven  months  she  married  the  young 
Sari  of  Angus,  grandson  of  old  Bell-the-Cat,  and 


mu.1 


**  We  maj  mentioii  that  Uiere  is  nov  living  ft  gallaat  aeamaa  of 
wtoB'sblood  aad  name,  who  havin  his  possetsioB  the  seal  of  his 
« thejidwoO. 


thereby  forfeited  her  claim  to  the  regency  of 
Scotland  under  her  late  husband's  will,  and  U) 
retain  it  became  involved  in  a  conflict  with  nearly 
all  the  nobility  and  people  who  were  not  of  the 
Douglas  faction.  To  pacify  the  distracted  king- 
dom;  a  great  portion  of  the  nobility  solicited  the 
aid  of  the  Duke  of  Albany,  the  exiled  cousin  of  the 
late  king,  and  himself  possessing,  in  addition  to  the 
hereditary  good  qualities  of  the  Stuart  princes,  a 
character  as  untarnished  as  we  ever  meet  in  his- 
tory. He  was  unhesitatingly  installed  as  regent 
on  his  arrival,  and  his  first  and  most  delicate  duty 
was  to  deprive  the  queen  of  the  custody  of  h^r 
two  children,  James  V.  and  the  young  Duke  of 
Boss.  The  tiireat  to  besiege  the  royal  widow  in 
the  castle  of  Stirling  was  necessary  to  accomplish 
this  object ;  Mid  when  it  was  attained,  the  good 
regent  was  of  course  accused  of  an  intention  to 
imitate  the  crimes  of  Bichard  lU.,  in  reference  to 
his  young  charge. 

The  next  proceeding  of  Margaret  Tudor,  though 
she  was  far  advanced  in  pregnancy,  was  to  escape 
to  England,  endeavouring  at  the  same  time  to 
carry  off  the  royal  princes  with  her.  The  latter 
object,  the  most  important  one  in  every  point  of 
view,  she  failed  to  attain,  and  paid  the  penalty  of 
her  escapade  by  a  dangerous  confinement  at  Har- 
bottle  C^tle,  where  Margaret  Douglas,  afterwar4s 
the  mother  of  Damley,  first  saw  light.  Our 
authoress  gives  the  following  humorous  account 
of  the  troubles  of  the  gallant  Dacre,  Lord  Warden 
of  the  Marches,  upon  this  occasion : — 

^  Lord  Dacre  has  been  considered  remarkably 
insolent  and  neglectful  in  his  manner  of  announc- 
ing the  birth  of  the  niece  of  his  royal  master ;  but 
the  situation  of  Lord  Dacre  has  not  been  properly 
considered.  He  was,  in  plain  reality,  much  in  the 
case  propounded,  by  way  of  comic  aigument,  to 
Dr.  tfohnson :  '  If  you  were  shut  up  in  a  castle 
with  a  new-bom  babe,  what  should  you  do  with 
it  ?  And  Lord  Dacre,  although  not  exactly  alone 
with  the  royal  babe,  had  aggravations  of  the  case 
of  difficulty  far  beyond  the  power  of  BoswelFs 
inu^g^ination  to  conceive,  being  occupied  in  hourly 
repelling  assault  and  siege — ^for  the  Scottish  bor- 
derers, m  a  state  of  extreme  exasperation  at  the 
flight  of  their  queen,  were  hovering  round  the 
gray  pile  of  Harbottle,  ready  to  demolish  all  goers 
and  comers  from  its  gates,  and  make  spoil  or  prey 
of  all  supplies  brought  within  its  walls.  Moreover, 
tidings  came,  ever  and  anon,  that  the  Begent 
Albany,  at  the  head  of  forty  thousand  Scotsmen, 
was  in  full  march  to  beleaguer  the  castle.  He 
had  already  captured  all  Queen  Margaret's  jewels 
and  fine  clothes,  at  her  deserted  castle  of  Tantallan. 

"  *  Glad  would  we  have  been/  proceeds  Dacre, 
'  to  have  advertised  your  Highness  of  the  queen's 
safe  deliverance,  but  our  onuses  (state)  here  was 
intricate,  with  so  much  cumber  and  business,  that 
we.  could  not  ascertain  your  Highness  of  the  same 
till  this  «time»  unless  we  should  have  sent  up  a 
post  purposely  for  the  said  queen's  deliverance, 
which  we  thought  not  greatly  requisite.' 

"  Poor  Lord  Dacre  I  most  undftservedly  are  you 
blamed,  whilst  your  moderation  in  using  such  a 
temperate  word  as  'cumber,'  to  express  the  com- 
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plication  of  troubles  which  had  suddenly  descended 
in  the  midst  of  Harbottle  is  so  remarkable,  so 
praiseworthy.  Let  us  coolly  enumerate  all  that 
the  hardy  warrior  had  to  try  his  patience.  Assist- 
ance of  Uie  most  delicate  nature  was  indispensable, 
and  no  such  requisites  were  at  hand.  A  helpless 
baby  was  wailing  for  nourishment — its  royal  mother 
fainting  between  life  and  death  within  the  walls  of 
the  castle,  while  inimical  Border-riders  were  rang- 
ing without,  ready  to  pounce  upon  and  demolish 
every  needful  relay  that  approached  Harbottle  of 
doctors,  nurses,  caudles,  potions,  baby-clothes,  and 
radles." 

After  this,  the  young  mother  and  her  infant  re- 
paired to  Morpeth,  where  she  received  the  sad 
tidings  of  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Ross,  and  was 
herself  overtaken  by  an  attack  of  typhus  fever  so 
violent  as  to  cause  her  life  to  be  despaired  of.  At 
this  critical  moment  her  husband  miade  his  peace 
with  Albany,  and  deserted  her.  The  poor  queen 
accordingly  pursued  her  journey  alone,  and,  for  the 
credit  of  Heniy  VIII.,  we  must  say  that  he  showed 
no  want  of  affection  in  the  reception  he  gave  his 
sister.  His  munificence,  however,  was  for  exceeded 
by  her  grasping  exactions ;  for  not  satisfied  with 
soming  upon  him  from  May  1616  to  May  1517, 
she  never  hesitated  at  asking  for  anything  that  she 
wished  to  have,  so  that  Wolsey  found  it  no  sine- 
cure to  parry  or  evade  her  demands.  It  seems 
about  this  time  she  conmienced  her  system  of  men- 
dicancy from  her  brother,  which  continued  during 
her  life,  and  was  to  some  extent  effectual  till  Henry 
discovered  that  she  sold  her  influence  to  the  highest 
bidder. 

On  her  return  to  Scotland  she  found  the  regent 
had  departed  for  France ;  and  that,  in  addition  to 
the  insult  the  Earl  of  An^ps  had  put  upon  her  at 
Morpeth,  he  was  living  openly  with  the  fair  Janet 
Stuart,  daughter  of  Lord  Traquair.  A  violent 
and  irreconcileable  quarrel  was  the  necessary  con- 
sequence, and  Margaret  set  about  suing  for  a 
divorce  forthwith — a  proceeding  which  Henry 
VIII.,  who  had  not  yet  begun  a  similar  course, 
thought  exceedingly  improper  and  scandalous. 
After  five  years'  absence  the  Duke  of  Albany  re- 
turned, and  he  appeared  to  be  on  such  good 
terms  with  Margaret  that,  though  he  too  had  a 
wife  living,  to  whom  he  was  devotedly  attached, 
Lord  Dacre  and  others  transmitted  such  scan- 
dalous reports,  tliat  the  virtuous  Henry  VIII.  was 
seriously  alarmed  for  the  credit  of  his  family. 
Whatever  foundation  these  might  have  had,  they 
were  put  an  end  to  by  a  violent  attack  of  con- 
fluent small-pox,  which  destroyed  for  ever  the 
boasted  beauty  of  the  queen.  Soon  afterward, 
though  he  had  rid  her  of  the  presence  of  Angus 
by  banishing  him,  her  gratitude  was  turned  into 
deadly  hate  to  the  regent.  As  war  was  raging 
between  England  and,  Scotland,  she  made  no 
scruple  of  acting  as  a  spy  for  her  brother,  though 
her  services  were  not  very  amply  rewarded ;  and 
did  her  best  to  thwart  Albany's  plans  for  the  edu- 
cation of  James  V. 

We  may  here  reaaark  that  one  of  the  most 
pleasing  passages  in  the  volume  before  us  is  the 
account  of  Sir  David  Lindsay,  afterwards  Lord 


Lion  King-at-Arms,  in  his  character  of  preceptor 
to  the  royal  child.  His  duties  began  as  soon  as 
his  charge  was  bom,  and  his  lively  verses  are  still 
extant  in  which  he  describes  how  he  performed 
them.  It  is  curious  enough  that  we  find  a  cloee 
parallel  in  -^schylus,  w^here  he  recounts,  in  his 
lofty  tragic  iambics,  the  not  very  elevated  fimctioM 
of  nurse  which  the  aged  Fhcenix,  Agamemnon's 
herald,  undertook  for  the  behoof  of  Orestes  in  his 
infancy. 

After  the  departure  of  Albany,  Margaret  took 
the  education  of  her  son  into  her  own  hands,  that 
is  to  say,  dismissed  Sir  David,  and  left  his  pnpil 
to  pick  up  what  education  he  could.  Her  own 
engrossing  project  was  to  get  rid  of  her  second 
husband,  Angus,  and  marry  a  third,  Harry  8tnart 
of  Avondale.  This,  of  course,  produced  grave 
remonstrances  from  her  brother ;  and  as  his  am- 
bassadors were  necessarily  disagreeable,  she  de- 
vised the  following  annoyance  in  retaliation:— 
''  She  sent  for  Master  Magnus  and  his  colleague 
to  visit  her  at  Holyrood ;  and  when  they  passed 
through  her  Grace's  great  chamber,  they  were 
beset  by  ten  or  twelve  Edinburgh  wives,  all  expert 
scolds,  who  pounced  on  the  poor  ambassadon  as 
they  went  to  the  queen's  privy-chamber  or  draw- 
ing-room, and  conmienced  exclaiming  upon  Uiem 
at  the  top  of  their  voices.  When  Mi^us  and 
Radcl3rffe  could  get  in  a  word  or  two  above  the 
din,  to  know  the  cause  of  this  outburst  of  female 
eloquence,  they  found  themselves  accused,  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  English  Gk>vemment,  of  the  cap- 
ture of  the  husbands  and  goods  of  the  aggrieved 
wives,  notwithstanding  peace  proclaimed;  'which 
mischief,'  they  said,  '  was  done  by  the  subtlety  of 
Englishmen  manning  the  barque  of  Sandwich/ 
It  was  Hob-a-Barton,  says  Radclyflfe  piteonfily, 
Queen  Margaret's  comptroller,  and  mightily  in 
her  favour,  who  had  maliciously  contrived  the 
onset  of  the  enraged  Edinburgh  wives  in  his  royal 
mistress's  presence-chamber :  a  rather  cnrions  in- 
stance of  the  class  of  persons  allowed  to  approach 
thus  near  to  royalty — for  these  enraged  matrons 
were  the  wives  of  fiie  crew  of  one  merchant-ship. 

**  Margaret,  perhaps  somewhat  amused  by  the 
objurgations  inflicted  by  the  wives  of  Edinbnrgh 
on  the  ears  of  her  brother's  ambassadors,  was  in  a 
very  good  humour,  and  prepared  for  them  a  much 
pleasanter  scene." 

Shortly  after  this  scene,  Angus  made  his  appear- 
ance in  Edinburgh  at  the  head  of  an  armed  party ; 
but,  upon  approaching  too  near  to  Holyrood,  was 
received  with  a  discharge  of  cannon,  fired  by  order 
of  his  undaunted  spouse,  that  frightened  him  away 
to  Tantallan.  Where  there  is  a  will,  however,  there 
is  a  way ;  and  at  last  Margaret  accomplished  both 
her  divorce  from  Angus  and  her  marriage  writh 
Stuart  of  Avondale,  aften\'ards  Lord  MeUivenr- 
pronounced  Mevin  or  Meffin,  and,  as  our  authoress 
thinks,  disdainfully  turned  into  MuflSn  by  Henry 
VIII,  At  this  moment  of  success,  however,  her 
old  husband  recovered  his  political  power  so  far  as 
to  be  able  to  imprison  his  successor,  and  compel  his 
late  spouse  to  wander  about  in  destitution  and 
disguise ;  and  this  seems  to  have  been  her  lot  all 
she  combined  with  her  son  to  rid  Ae  latter  of  the 
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odioQB  bondage  in  which  he  was  held  by  Angus. 

Bat  soon  after  this  had  been  brought  about,  her 

troubles,  if  the  desire  to  get  rid  of  a  third  husband 

and  marry  a  fourth  can  be  so  called,  began  afresh. 

These  were  not  destined  to  be  ended  during  her 

li^  Her  son,  as  she  thought  most  unfilially,  refused 

his  conflcnty  though  she  had  provided  "  forty  famous 

inoofs**  for  her  divorce,  and  though,  what  with  her 

was  an  all-sufficient  reason  for  a  separation,  her 

husband  had  been  spending  more  money  than  she 

thought  fit     Mortihed  by  her  loss  of  political 

power,  though  still  pursuing  her  selfish  game  of 

mendicuicy,  and  supplying  her  brother  wi&  intel- 


ligence against  her  son,  she  expired  from  a  stroke 
of  palsy  in  November,  1541. 

The  short  life  of  the  charming  Magdalene  of 
France  is  a  pleasant  relief  to  the  biography  of 
Margaret  Tudor.  We  regret  that  our  limits  only 
permit  us  to  notice  it  thus  briefly. 

The  married  life  of  Mary  of  Lorraine  may  be 
better  discussed  when  its  continuation  appears  than 
at  present 

In  the  mean  time,  though  we  have  noticed  a  few 
slight  blemishes,  we  may  recommend  the  present 
volume  as  agreeable  and  not  unprofitable  reading. 


THE    SIEGE    OF    SMITHFIELD.o 


The  daughters  of  London  are  sad ;  their  hearts 
are  heavy  because  of  the  desolation  that  is  to  come 
npon  that  great  city.    They  sit  and  weep  beside 
the  waters  of  Thames,  hanging  their  harps  (by 
Erard)  upon  the  willows — ^at  Richmond  and  Ham- 
mersmith.   The  flower  and  pride  of  London  is 
departing.    The  spoilers  have  come  upon  Smith- 
field  :  their  hands  are  turned  against  its  drovers — 
to  turn  them  out.    The  inhabitants  round  about 
have  spoken  evil  things  of  that  place ;  they  have 
said  it  is  an  abominable  nuisance,  desiring  to  make 
it  desolate : — ^which  we,  indeed,  are  particularly 
rejoiced  at,  and  so  hope  they  will  persevere  in 
compassing  its  overthrow.    But  certain  citizens  of 
London   manfully  resist  this.     Formed  into  an 
association,  they  have  desperately  thrown  them- 
selves into  the  breach :  a  course  of  conduct  which 
sophisticated  minds  might  suppose  arises  from  a 
desire  to  retain  a  traffic  of  8,000,000/.  to  the  Cor- 
poration.   A  perusal  of  the  pamphlets  given  below, 
however,  will  convince  the  unsophisticated  that 
such  is  not  the  case ;  for  though  "  the  amount  of 
revenue  which  is  realised  from  the  market  is  much 
less  than  would  be  produced  by  the  ground  if  let 
for  building  purposes,"  such  sordid  considerations 
are  wholly  put  aside.    Indeed;  it  is  quite  beautiful 
to  observe  with  what  calm  self-sacrifice  the  Cor- 
poration endeavour  to  dissuade  the  metropolis 
from  injiuring  itself  by  the  removal  of  the  cattle- 
market,  while  that  removal  would  absolutely  be 
putting  so  many  more  pounds  annually  into  their 
own  pockets.     It  is  affecting  to  see  how  geue- 
Tously  they  sink  all  reference  to  tolls  and  dues  in 
the  consideration  of  the  subject,  taking  their  stand 
solely  upon  the  economy,  morality,  and  salubrity 
of  the  thing.    Now,  without  presuming  to  say 
that  the  upholders  of  Smithfield  market  mistake 
their  own  motives,  we  may  fairly  question  the' 
stability  of  the  ground  they  have  chosen,  despite 
the  medical  evidence  adduced,  that  the  market  is 


positively  conducive  to  the  health  of  the  City,  and 
the  assertion  in  first-mentioned  pamphlet  that  all 
contrary  opinion  is  merely  theoretical.  Let  any 
doubting  individual  pass  through  the  avenues  of 
Smithfield  market  on  a  Monday  morning — let 
him  choose  muddy,  drizzly  weather ;  and  by  the 
time  he  has  been  thro\N7i  by  the  shoulder  of  an 
impatient  drover  upon  the  horns  of  the  beast  tied 
to  the  rails,  had  a  half-dozen  scared  sheep,  followed 
by  a  dog  and  a  boy,  scrambling  pnst  him  and 
between  his  legs,  got  his  eyes  and  limbs  anathema- 
tised a  few  score  times,  and  his  apparel  splashed 
to  the  coat-collar  Tvith  odoriferous  filth,  he  will 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  all  the  objections  to 
Smithfield  are  not  theoretical.  In  fact,  objections 
of  the  most  unanswerable  kind  everywhere  spring 
up;  the  concomitant  slaughter-houses,  bladder- 
(kessers*  and  knackers'  yards,  (fee,  being  of  them- 
selves more  than  sufficient  to  condemn  the  exist- 
ence of  any  such  thing  in  the  heart  of  the  City  of 
London.  It  is  not  necessary  now,  however,  to 
dwell  upon  these  abominations,  especially  as  the 
Corporation,  while  ignoring,  propose  to  do  away 
with  them.  Only  let  us  retain  our  market  on  its 
present  site,  say  these  pamphlets,  and  we  will 
abrogate  all  those  evils  you  deplore.  We  will 
re-construct  the  market  upon  an  extended  and 
beautiful  plan ;  open  new  avenues  for  the  passage 
of  cattle ;  construct  lairs  and  extensive  abattoirs, 
and  divert  the  sewerage  of  such  abattoirs  and  of 
the  market  from  the  Thames ;  erect  a  large  meat- 
market,  model  lodging-houses,  baths  and  wash- 
houses,  and  a  public  fountain :  and  for  this  pur- 
pose we  will  set  apart  the  whole  of  the  revenue 
we  expect  for  forty-five  years — merely  asking  the 
Legislature  to  sanction  a  '*  small  addition  to  the 
tolls  for  that  period :"  viz.,  the  small  addition  of 
two  hundred  per  cent ;  the  present  charge  on  each 
head  of  cattle  and  score  of  sheep  being  2d.,  the 
proposed  one  6d.    Here,  again,  it  will  be  seen,  is 


♦  An  Appeal  to  the  British  Public;  or.  The  Abuses  of  Smithfield  Market,  and  the  Advantages  of  a  new  Cattle-market,  fairly 
eonadeied. 

tetter  to  the  Bi^t  Hon.  Lord  John  Rosaell  on  the  proposed  Remotal  of  Smithfield  3Iarket.  Bj  T.  M.  Challis.  London : 
ttogiiam  WiboB,  for  **  Cit^  of  London  Central  Markets*  Association." 
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a  piece  of  gratuitous  generosity  perfectly  inscruta- 
ble in  depth. 

To  give  us  an  idea  of  the  effect  of  this  scheme,  a 
model  is  exhibited,  and  lithographed  plans  have  been 
published ;  and  really  it  looks  very  pretty — almost 
arcadian ;  indeed,  it  needs  only  to  carve  the  oaken 
rails  after  the  antique  to  make  the  thing  absolutely 
grand.  The  site,  for  instance,  appears  in  the 
model  and  plan  only  less  extensive  than  Hyde- 
park;  the  surrounding  road-ways,  nicely  gravelled, 
are  superior  in  width  to  Regent-street,  and  next 
to  it  in  architectural  excellence — indeed,  the 
lodging-houses  have  a  very  West -end  appearance ; 
and  a9  for  the  foimtain,  not  only  will  it  put  an 
effectual  extinguisher  upon  the  chamber-candle- 
sticks at  Charing-cross,  but  will  vie  with  the  most 
celebrated  continental  specimens,  and  might  ration- 
ally be  expected  to  allure  Undine  to  pay  her 
respects  at  the  office  of  the  Central  Markets*  Asso- 
ciation, Milk-street.  But  all  this  comes  too  late. 
We  fear  the  generosity  of  the  Corporation  is  bom 
of  the  ghost  Apprehension ;  and,  as  such,  likely  to 
go  off  early  in  convulsions.  Promises  of  amend- 
ment, when  delayed  to  the  hour  of  punishment 
(no  insinuation  intended),  are  generally  looked 
upon  with  distrust ;  and  when  on  the  magnificent 
scale  set  forth  in  this  plan  and  model,  the  right 
interpretation  of  them  is  only  to  be  found  in  one 
word — hosh  ! 

That  excellent  and  much-abused  animal,  the 
British  Public,  is  too  easily  worked  on  by  such 
means.  It  is  a  susceptible  and  sofl-hearted  beast ; 
and,  when  wronged  or  offended,  is  too  often  ap- 
peased by  appearances  of  contrition  and  promises 
of  better  behaviour  in  future,  even  in  cases  where 
the  only  safe  cure  is  a  rooting  up  of  the  offending 
tiling,  that  it  grow  no  more.     This  is  the  course 


now.  Let  us  not  be  flattered  by  large  promes 
and  meretricious  models  and  pictures.  Themaiket 
where  it  exists  is  an  undoubted  evil — ^its  poBsesBors 
and  supporters  admit  that  in  proposing  to  amend 
it ;  then  let  the  evil  be  removed.  To  extend  the 
market  on  its  present  site  were  but  to  extend  the 
nuisance:  be  it  anathema  I  With  the  population 
increasing  so  vastly,  it  is  evident  that  in  a  few 
years  there  can  be  no  room  for  a  cattle-market  in 
London ;  and  the  Corporation  seem  to  have  over- 
looked the  fact  that  long  before  the  expiration  of 
the  period  the  profits  of  which  are  assigned  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  proposed  new  market; 
the  enormous  increase  of  population  will  render  it 
far  more  incapable  of  containing  the  necessary 
supply  of  live  meat  than  the  present  one ;  while 
its  attendant  nuisances  will,  of  course,  be  propor- 
tionably  increased,  and  proportionably  unbearable. 
We  feel,  however,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  con- 
tinue these  remarks.  Spite  of  all  that  "vested 
interest "  may  urge,  every  one  beyond  the  corpo- 
rative pale  must  perceive  the  disadvantages,  pre- 
sent and  prospective,  of  continuing  Smitbneld 
market  on  its  present  site ;  and  it  must  certainly 
be  removed  far  beyond  London,  with  all  its 
accessory  slaughter-houses  and  offal-repositaries, 
to  a  place  where  it  will  have  room  to  grow  without 
trenching  on  the  convenience  or  endangering  the 
health  of  the  public.  What  gives  us  greater  con- 
fidence in  the  speedy  consummation  of  this  de- 
sirable object  is  the  confusion  in  the  camp  of  the- 
enemy ;  which,  indeed,  is  strongly  evinced  in  Ae* 
pamphlets  before  us.  Written  evidently  "by 
authority,"  they  each  teem  with  incoherent  argu- 
ment, and  rejoice  in  that  alternation  of  braggadocio- 
and  hothouse  facetiousness  which  so  eminently 
mark  the  baffled  and  despairing  advocate. 
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"  That  was  my  first  murder !"  said  Jack  Raven, 
breaking  the  ashes  off  his  cigar  into  the  fender 
wilh  his  little  finger. 

"And  which  came  next?*'  said  L 

"Oh,  Mumford's;  Maria  Martin,  Corder,  and 
the  Red  Bam ;  Burke  and  Hare ;  and  then  came 
the  Goods  and  Greenacres,  and  so  on  down  to 
modem  times — Tawell,  the  Mannings,  poor  Eliza 
Grimwoody  and  a  hundred  others ;  but  none  that 
I  recollect  with  the  vividness  of  that  first" 

"  Dear  me,  Mr.  Raven,  I  wish  you  would  not 
talk  BO ;  you  make  me  feel  quite  queer.  I  don't 
believe  you  really  had  anything  to  do  with  any 
one  of  them  !*' 

This  speech  proceeded  from  an  old  friend,  who 
had  known  and  loved  Jack  from  a  boy ;  but  who, 
nevertheless,  by  one  of  those  odd  inconsi-tendes 
we  so  often  meet  with,  especially  in  children — 
and  his  mind  was  simple  and  confiding  as  that  of 
a  child — ^had  a  sort  of  undefined  alarm  lest  Jack 


should  some  day  come  out  with  a  confession  of 
his  participation  in  some  horrible  crime,  and  really 
give 

"  Infallible  proofs, 
By  his  horns  and  his  hoofs. 

Of  the  genus  to  which  he  belonged." 

Jack,  who  regarded  him  with  infinite  affectjoDr 
was  fully  aware  of  this  substratum  in  his  loxmr 
and  delighted  in  humouring  it 

"  I  don't  remember  that  I  had,"  said  he,  ^pt- 
ing  the  celebrated  reply  of  a  witness  to  Baron 
Alderson  in  the"Running  Rein"  case,  "Yet,  though 
seven  and  twenty  years  and  more  have  paased,  au 
the  circumstances  of  that  case  are  stamped  on  my 
recollection  with  an  accuracy  as  if  I  ^^  mysfi^ 
been  an  actor  in  it ;  just  as  we  remember  every- 
thing connected  with  one's  first  P^y""^^^^^ 
'  were   crammed  into  the  hackney-co*^"»     .  , . 
I  knee  you  sat  upon,  and  the  "  cast"  of  the  mg  ' 
1  never  obliterated  by  so  many  succeeding  onc»-^ 
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all  "vAdch  are  passed  and  forgotteiL  Tim  hear 
people  express  astoniriiinent  that  men  ^nld  oon- 
teas  crimes  of  which  they  never  were  guilty.  My 
only  surprise  is,  that  such  oonfearions  are  not  more 
frequent.** 

We  were  sittii^in  Jade's  gloomy  chambers.  The 
fire  was  expiring  in  die  grate ;  a  solitary  candle, 
Bfaadowed  by  an  uodnidla  of  snuff,  was  sinking  in 
the  aookat;  St.  Cflmnent's  Church  had  chimed  out 
that  Biidiii«;ht  melody  which  for  so  many  years  has 
pealed  foim  over  the  toils  and  Uie  debaucheries, 
tbe  waning  hope«---the  triumph  that  comes  too  late 
— 4iie  strug^e,  the  defeat,  the  disappointment,  and 
despair  of  the  melancholy  denizens  of  the  Temple. 
Something  had  turned  the  conversation  to  the 
sobfeot  of  Weare'amurder. 

Jack  is  a  walking  Newgate  Calendar,  and  came 
<mt  at  once  widi  tdl  the  details.    "  I  have  often 
wondered,"  said  he,  "at  the  universal  and  intense 
interest  which  that  murder  excited.    Tliere  must 
be  an  inslinet  in  man  similar  to  that  which  induces 
beMta  to  naaS  blood  till  they  go  mad.    There  was 
no  sympathy  with  the  victim.    Thurtell  spake  the 
trulii  when  he  said  he  had  rid  the  woiid  of  a  villain. 
If  one*half  of  that  dissolute  crew  to  which  both 
bekmged  had  murdered  die  other,  and  been  hanged 
for  it)  the  world  would  have  been  so  much  the 
better.     It  was  not  so  in  other  cases.    Every  man 
who  walked    home  late  across  the  fields,  and 
knew  that  some  ruffian  owed  him  a  grudge,  fblt 
that  poor  Jem  Mumford's  case  might  be  his. 
Tswdl's  victim  was  true  and  faithful,  and,  but  for 
bim,  pure.    Poor  Eliaa  Grimwood  was  sacrificed 
either  to  savage  jealousy  or  to  some  morbid  con^ 
dition  of  mind  too  horrible  and  detestable  to  con*- 
template.    H^  shade  yet  walks  unavenged ;  and, 
ibr  aught  you  know,  the  last  man  you  nibbed 
your  dboulders  against  in  fleet-street  may  have 
that  appalling  guilt  on  his  soul.    Tet  the  interest 
eidted  in  these  cases  mnks  into  nothing  when 
compared  with  what  I  remember  to  have  been  Mt 
in  the  autumn  of  1828,  as  the  details  of  Weare's 
murder  came  out  befbie  the  majgistrates,  on  the 
inqaest^  and  on  the  trial  at  Hertford.    During  the 
interval  between  the  crime  and  the  trial  the  soene 
of  the  murder  was  like  a  fkir.    The  cottage  was 
ihown  at  a  shilling  a-head  (made  a  raree  show  of, 
like  St  Paul's),  the  twigs  of  ^e  hedge  through 
which  the  body  was  dragged,  and  ^reds  of  &e 
Bide  in  which  it  was  placed,  were  prissed  as  relics ; 
the  story  was  dramatised,  and  the  'real  gig*  pro- 
duced on  the  stage ;  and  the  newspapers  teemed 
widi  disclosures,  which  there  is  no  reason  to  sup* 
pose  had  any  foundation,  of  wholesale  schemes  of 
MBMBination  which  the  happy  discovery  of  this 
crime  had  rendered  abortive. — Pll  tell  you  what, 
Itds,"  said  Jack,  breaking  off  suddenly ;  ''meet  me 
St  the  Eluston  station  in  the  morning.     We'll 
trwe  out  the  ground.    I  never  saw  it ;  but  I  know 
it  so  well,  from  the  plans  on  the  trial,  that  Pll  be 
bound  to  play  Cicerone.    Watford  is  our  point ; 
«»d  80  good  ni^t  T 

What  a  pleasant  county  Hertforddiire  is  to 
nmble  in ! — the  clean,  gravelly  lanes ;  the  hedges 
either  cut  low  and  trimmed  like  a  neat  garden,  or 
growing  wild,  with  graceftil  catkins  hanging  fi'om 


the  boughs  of  the  hazel,  and  a  rich  carpet  of  wild 
floweiB  below ;  the  huge  spreading  oaks,  the  foot- 
paths that  lead  you  through  copse  and  tiiicket 
and  open  on  the  village-green,  alive  with  ducks, 
geese,  and  children,  and  studded  round  with  old, 
warm  farm-houses  and  ivy-covered  cottages.  As 
the  lane  we  had  come  up  debouched  on  one  of 
these,  Jack  stopped  opposite  to  a  huge  farmyard, 
which  looked  like  a  picture  by  Morland.  Sleepy 
horses  stood  nodding  with  their  legs  half  buried 
in  the  straw,  on  which  cows  lay  chewing  the  cud, 
and  in  v^ch  a  herd  of  pigs  routed  and  buried 
themselves.  ''This  is  Batler^s  Green,"  said  he; 
"that  house  was  Mr.  Nichols's;  and  the  second 
turning  to  the  left  is  GiU's  HQl  Lane."  Dark, 
steep,  narrow,  and  toituous. 

"  I  wonder,"  said  Jack,  "  what  Thurtell  talked 
about  as  he  drove  his  friend  into  this  infernal 
hole  to  butcher  him  ?  Groping  for  his  pistol  as 
he  sat  by  him  in  the  gig--plotting  some  joint 
villany  with  the  wretdi  whose  doom  he  had 
already  sealed — scheming  some  additional  crime, 
in  the  perpetration  of  ^ich  he  had  resolved  that 
he  should  never  assist  T' 

After  passing  the  third  turning  in  the  lane,  we 
came  upon  a  dilapidated  oottage  on  the  right- 
hand  side.  A  single  fir-tree  rose  behind  it ;  two  or 
three  Portugal  laurels,  scattered  up  and  down, 
maiiced  what  had  once  been  a  kind  of  shrubbery 
or  pleasure-ground;  a  ricketty  trellis  shelteied  the 
door,  at  which  a  woman  stood  cleaning  a  coarse 
earthenware  dish.  Jack  recognised  the  spot  at 
once,  and  had  recourse  to  his  usuid  mode  of  intro- 
duction :  "  Would  you  be  kind  enough  to  allow 
me  to  light  my  cigar  ?* 

The  rogue  had  a  box  of  lights  in  his  pocket  to 
my  certain  knowledge. 

"  Oh,  certainly,  sir  I    Please  to  walk  in.** 

AH  Jack  wanted  was  an  opening  for  oonversa^ 
tion ;  so  he  twisted  a  bit  of  paper  very  leisurely, 
selected  a  cigar  with  great  deliberation,  and  then 
subjected  it  to  that  opemtion  which  a  cat  perfonas 
on  her  kitten  when  she  has  recovered  it  from 
hands  proftine. 

"How  fkr  do  you  call  it  to  Blstree?* 

"Why,  sir,  they  reckon  it  something  better 
than  two  mile  from  Badlets." 

"RadletsI  I  remember  that  name.  Was  not 
there  a  murder  some  years  ago  near  there  that 
made  a  great  noise?  iBut  that  must  have  been 
before  you  were  bom,"  added  he,  looking  gravely 
into  a  face  on  which  flye-and-forty  winters  had 
left  their  autographs,  as  plainly  as  nearly  as  many 
have  stamped  theirs  in  the  crow's  foot  round  his 
own  eyes,  and  the  dash  of  grey,  which  he  takes  no 
pains  to  conceal;  in  his  dark  hair. 

"  Law,  sir  I — ^I  were  a  girl  at  service  then,  and 
this  is  the  very  house  he  were  brought  to." 

"  Indeed !"  exclaimed  Jack,  gazing  round  as  if 
it  were  all  news  to  him ;  and,  with  a  look  of  awe, 
he  added,  "Are  you  never  disturbed?" 

"  Why,  no,  sir,  I  can't  say  as  ever  I  see  an}^ing 
of  him ;  but  then,  you  know,  sir,  he  wam't  mur' 
dcred  in  the  house,  he  wor  only  brought  here,  and 
I  don't  know  rightly  if  he  ever  wor  in  the  house 
at  all,  only  in  the  pond,  and  that's  filled  up,  you 
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know,  sir ;  they  luied  to  keep  gold-fish  in  it  He 
wor  murdered  down  the  l«ne,  where  a  tree's  been 
cut  down ;  it  wor  a  maple-tree.  But  my  master 
knows  more  about  it  nor  I  do,  only  he's  out ;  and 
I've  seed  a  book  abont  it ;  and  there's  a  many 
people  comes  even  now  in  summer  time  to  see  the 
place." 

^  What  a  degraded  taste  V*  exclaimed  Jack  with 
fiolemnityy  as  if  he  had  never  gone  to  lionise  the 
scene  of  a  murder. 

What  a  night  must  that  24th  of  October,  1823, 
have  been  in  that  cottage ! — the  murderers  sitting 
round  the  supper-table,  Hunt  singing,  Thurtell 
gaily  throwing  the  gold  diain  round  Mre.  Probert's 
neok ;  whilst  the  moon  shone  coldly  on  the  body 
as  it  lay  with  the  head  wrapped  in  hu  shawl,  under 
the  hazel-bushes  t  A  little  later,  the  wife  looking 
out  of  the  small  bedroom-window  seeing  her 
husband  drag  the  body  through  the  garden,  losing 
sight  of  it  under  the  dark  evergreens,  hearing  the 
smlen  plash  as  it  is  thrown  into  the  pond,  steal- 
ing guiltily  down  stairs,  and  listening  at  the  door 
as  the  ruffians  share  their  wretched  booty.  The 
two  children  in  bed  and  asleep  all  the  time  I 

Perhaps  the  moist  appalling  thing  in  the  whole 
story  is  die  utter  degradation  of  Probert  Thur- 
tell was  a  lawless  ruffian,  with  iron  nerve,  equally 
reckless  of  his  own  or  any  other  person's  life. 
He  harboured  a  bitter  feeling  of  revenge  for  what 
he  considered  a  wrong  inflicted  upon  him  by 
Weare,  in  some  rascally  transaction  in  which  they 
had  both  been  concerned,  and  was  determined  to 
gratify  it  What  Hunt's  motive  was  is  not  so 
dear;  but,  for  some  reason  or  other,  he  was  a 
readv  tool  in  the  hands  of  Thurtell.  He  was  a 
cruel,  cold,  false  coward.  It  is  doubtful,  to  say 
the  least,  whether  Probert  knew  beforehand  of 
the  intention  to  murder  Weare;  but  it  never 
seems  to  have  entered  into  the  minds  of  either 
Thurtell  or  Hunt  that  he  would  for  one  moment 
object  to  becoming  a  party,  after  the  deed  was 
done,  to  the  murder  of  a  man  he  had  never  seen, 
and  who  was  decoyed  to  his  fate  by  the  proffer 
of  hie  hospitality.  They  knew  their  man.  He 
pocketed  his  share  of  the  plunder  which  inci- 
dentally fen  into  their  hands,  and  kept  their 
counsel  till  he  found  he  could  remove  the  halter 
from  his  own  neck  by  betraying  them.  How 
fearful  is  the  sympathy  by  which  one  villain  reads 
the  mind  of  another !  Yet  there  is  nothing  to 
show  that  any  of  them  had  been  previously  fami- 
liarised with  blood.  Hunt  was  a  professional 
singer,  debauched,  profligate,  and  needy.  Probert 
was  a  wine-merchant,  respectably  connected  by 
his  marriage,  but  his  affairs  had  terminated  in  a 
fraudulent  bankruptcy.  Thurtell  and  Weare  were 
in  a  similar  class  of  life,  but  for  years  had  been 
frequenters  of  the  prize-ring  and  low  gaming-tables 
and  billiard-hells.  All  belonged  rather  to  the 
vicious  than  to  the  criminal  class  of  society. 
They  were  men  from  whom  every  kind  of  fraud, 
cheating,  and  debauchery  might  be  expected,  but 
whom  one  would  have  supposed  too  cautioas  to 
put  a  halter  round  their  necks. 

Jack  surveyed  the  premises  with  a  careful  eye. 


The  stable  has  been  pulled  down,  sohasthesmall 
parlour,  with  glass  doors  opening  on  the  garden, 
m  which  the  pork-chops  were  eaten,  the  songs 
sung,  and  the  Dooty  divided;  it  stood  at  the  east 
end  of  the  cottage,  and  was  only  one  story  high. 
All  marks  of  the  shrubbery  are  obliterated,  except 
two  or  three  of  the  stronger  shrubs,  which  still 
remain.  There  is  a  small  pond  behind  tiie  honee, 
but  that  in  which  the  body  was  placed  was  lower 
down,  and  has  been  filled  up. 

We  struck  into  the  high-road  at  Radlets,  for 
Jack  was  determined  to  see  the  spot  between 
Medbum  Bridge  and  Elstree  where  the  body  was 
found,  and  having  gratified  what  he  called  his 
"morbid  appetite  for  wallowing  in  horrors,"  we 
rested  at  Elstree  preparatory  for  a  stretch  across 
to  the  Harrow  station. 

Jack  sat  silent^  devouring  his  beefsteak,  and 
every  now  and  then  chucking  lumps  of  tough, 
half-raw  meat  into  the  mouth  of  a  brindled  lorcher- 
like  dog,  the  *' flop"  of  whose  jaws,  as  he  cangfat 
them,  was  the  only  sound  that  broke  the  sdUness, 
for  we  were  too  hungry  to  talk ;  it  was  like  throwing 
them  into  a  galvanised  carpet-bag.  There  was  no 
pretence  at  mastication — down  they  went ;  a  kind 
of  spasm  now  and  then  accompanying  the  passage 
of  a  larger  lump  than  usual  through  his  gullet,  and 
then  a  twinkle  of  his  eyes  and  a  leisurely  swing 
of  his  tail  indicating  his  satisfaction.  "  Look  at 
the  brute,"  said  Jack ;  "  wliat  a  knowledge  of 
human  nature  he  possesses !  He  studies  the  face, 
the  voice,  the  manner,  of  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  that  comea  into  this  house.  He  never  has  a 
meal — he  lives  upon  scraps.  He  puts  up  with 
everything:  toss  him  a  cold  pK>tato,  down  it  goes; 
and  unless  you  have  studied  dog  physiognomy  aa 
I  have,  you  will  hardly  detect  that  it  was  not 
mutton.  Try  an  oyst^  or  a  periwinkle,  it's  m 
the  same.  He  has  been  kicked  and  cuffed,  and 
bullied  and  bribed,  into  the  suppression  of  all 
natural  feeling.  If  he  had  been  bom  with  two 
legs  instead  of  four,  he  would  have  been  a  court 
physician,  or  a  private  secretary,  or  a  domestic 
chaplain,  or  a  duke's  younger  brother,  or  a 
governess,  or  a  humble  companion,  or  a  poor  rela- 
tion, or  a  judge's  marshal,  or  a  school  usher.  The 
public-house  dog  is  the  architype  of  all  waiters 
on  Providence.  There  he  goes!  Some  sixth  sense 
has  told  him  that  something  is  to  be  got  m 
the  bar ;  so  he  turns  his  unmannerly  tail  on  me 
who  have  been  casting  good  beef  into  his  chops  tne 
last  half-hour!  And  now,  hey  for  Stanmore 
Heath  V  ... 

The  huge  dead  tree,  leafless  and  barkless,  ww^ 
stands  by  the  tile-kilns  on  Harrow  Weald,  ^J^^^ 
its  gaunt  bare  white  arms  against  a  1^™  ?^ 
we  hurried  past  to  reach  the  Harrow  sW^ 
before  we  should  be  overtaken  by  the  ^rm 
which  growled  sullenly  round,  as  if  ^^^Z 
which  side  to  attack  us.  As  we  rea<med  i^i^ 
white  flashes  streamed  out  of  the  ^^^^^^ 
cloud  which  seemed  to  open  and  vonut  Cortn  a  ^^ 
monster,  as  the  engine  dashed  equealingjap  ^^ 
platform,  and  we  returned  to  the  place  from 
we  came. 
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Wkix,  Lord  John,  what  do  you  think  of  your- 
self? It  is  now  five  months  since  you  startled  us 
all  by  strikiDg  out  a  new  policy ;  are  the  results, 
SB  r^^ards  your  party,  your  country,  or  yourself, 
SQcih  as  you  delight  to  contemplate  ?  On  the  4th 
of  the  blowy  month  of  November  you  insisted  on 
aetdng  sail  on  new  seas,  which  your  predecessors 
in  command  of  the  same  crsSt  had  carefully 
ahwnnad;  you  whistled  for  a  breeze — ^you  got  it — 
mod  aee  where  you  are !  What  a  dadiing  depar- 
ture ! — what  a  calamitous  voyage  I — ^what  a  half- 
mdancfaoly,  half-ridiculous  wredc  I 

a'^How  like  m  younker  or  m  prodigal 

The  scarped  bark  puts  from  her  native  bar, 
Hsgfed  aad  embraced  by  the  stmmpet  wmd ! 
How  like  a  prodigal  does  she  return, 
With  OFer-weathmd  ribs  and  ragged  sails, 
Lean,  rent,  and  beggared  by  the  strumpet  wind  !** 

Yes,  it  was  that  truly  strumpet  wind — ^a  wind 
made  up  of  the  foul  breaths  of  all  kinds  of  igno- 
rances and  intolerances — ^which,  not  by  its  vio- 
lence, but  by  its  veering  and  hollowness,  has  blown 
Lord  John  to  his  ruin,  and  produced  a  series  of 
perplexities  and  dangers  which  will  render  the 
closing  days  of  February  and  the  commencing 
days  of  March,  ISdl,  a  curiosity  if  not  a  marvel, 
a  discredit  if  not  a  disgrace,  in  the  history  of 
Britain.  That  very  pandering  to  popular  clamour 
vdiich,  if  the  clamour  had  been  rational  or  sincere, 
would  have  given  Lord  John  Russell  strength, 
has  proved  the  grand  source  of  his  weakness  and 
of  the  nation*B  perplexities.  From  the  first  day  of 
the  session  everybody  thought  it  safe  to  snub  and 
thwart  the  "Durham-letter"  Ministry,  and  every 
step  of  their  own  procedure  sunk  them  deeper  in 
the  mire.  They  brought  in  a  measure  on  what 
they  afifiected  to  consider  or  tried  to  make  "  the 
gr^  question  of  the  day,"  which  had  the  merit 
of  uniting  verbal  irritation  with  practical  impo- 
tence, and  followed  it  up  by  a  budget  which 
would  have  disgraced  a  stock-broker's  junior 
derk ;  then  came  a  renewed  series  of  broad  in- 
sults and  hair*s-breadth  escapes ;  and,  as  the  end 
of  the  first  act,  a  sudden  resignation,  forced  on,  not 
1^  outward  assault,  but  by  internal  weakness  and 
disorders,  induced  by  their  own  rocklessness  and  im- 
morality. Next  came  attempts,  nearly  at  the  rate  of 
two  a-day,  to  find  a  newQovemment  or  patch  up  the 
dd,all  frustrated  by  the  same  wretched  difficulty  of 
Lord  John's  own  setting  up,  and  against  which  he 
had  knocked  out  his  own  official  brains,  but 
Attempts  also  bringing  out  the  consoling  and  hope- 
fid  truth  that  the  statesmen  of  every  party  in  the 
country  either  regard  the  "  Aggression"  delusion 
snd  clamour  with  contempt^  or  would  deal  with  it 
only  after  calm  inquiry  and  deliberation.  And 
last  came  the  worst  of  all — a  reinstatement  of  the 
Kussell  Ministry,  as  temporarily  inevitable,  but 
more  weak  and  less  respected  than  ever,  to  clear 
Away  the  "  mess "  they  themselves  had  made,  to 
recommence  their  career  by  withdrawing  both  of 
their  ''great"  measures,  and  to  undergo  increased 


humiliations.  And  here  we  are,  within  a  few  days 
of  Easter,  commencing  the  fourth  month  of  a 
session  which  was  intended  to  have  been  by  this 
time  virtually  at  a  dose-— with  the  business  of  the 
country  yet  to  begin,  and  with  a  Mimstry  whose 
existence  is  worth  scarcely  twenty-four  hours' 
purchase! 

During  the  three  months  nothing  whatever  has 
been  settled,  save  one  thing — ^namely.  Lord  John 
RusselL  He  is  lamed  for  life;  anc^  worse  than 
all,  he  is  self-maimed.  With  a  smooUi  sea  and  a 
patient  crew,  he  vtould  call  forth  that  wind  which, 
if  it  elevated  him  a  little  at  firsts  has  since 

"  Blown  him  transrene,  ten  thousand  leagues  awry. 
Into  the  derious  air." 

As  soon  as  he  has  completed  the  not  very  cleanly 
work  which  alone  he  has  been  brought  back  to 
perform,  he  will,  in  all  human  probability,  be  seen 
no  more  among  British  statesmen.  We  could  have 
wished  to  him  a  fairer  death ;  with  all  his  faults, 
this  is  no  exit  worthy  of  his  name  and  deeds.  But 
he  himself  made  the  bed  on  which  he  lies  a-dying, 
and  chose  the  manner  of  his  death.  Our  "  Com- 
mander of  the  Channel  Fleet"  has  not  sunk  by 
a  shot  from  the  enemy,  with  his  flag  flying — 
that  old  blue  and  buff  under  which,  though  it  has 
too  often  lagged  in  the  rear,  stout  men  have  fought 
and  great  battles  have  been  won.  Sailing  safely 
and  prosperously  onward,  it  pleased  him  to  get 

S spiritually)  drunk,  and  with  his  own  hand  to  haul 
lown  the  flag  and  set  fire  to  the  brandy-cask. 

*'  It  was  not  in  the  hattle. 
No  tempest  gare  the  shock,*' 

— ^he  only  blew  himself  up.  It  is  some  conso- 
lation that  the  person  chiefly  injured  is  Lord 
John  himself.  The  whole  procedure,  since  the 
applying  of  the  match  on  the  4th  of  Novem- 
ber (he  very  anxiously  denied  in  the  House 
the  other  day  that  it  was  the  5th),  to  the  ex- 
plosion on  the  21st  of  February,  has  been,  in  an 
emphatic  sense  and  a  most  unusual  de^ee,  the 
personal  work  of  the  Premier.  His  letter  to 
Bbhop  Maltby,  although  it  pledged  the  Govern- 
ment to  a  particular  course,  not  only  implicitly 
but  expressly,  by  promising  that  the  law  officers 
of  the  Crown  should  be  instructed  to  prosecute,  if 
it  were  found  that  Dr.  Wiseman's  doings  were 
illegal,  was  notoriously  and,  we  may  say,  neces- 
sarily, written  widiout  consultation  with  any  per- 
son whatever — without  consultation,  we  would  fein 
hope,  even  with  himself.  The  resignation  an- 
nounced to  a  rather  thinlv-attended  Cabinet  meet- 
ing, on  the  evening  of  Iriday  the  21st  Februaiy, 
was  quite  a  surprise  to  such  Ministers  as  happened 
to  be  present,  and  must  have  been  something  more 
than  a  surprise  to  those  who  were  not,  including 
Lord  Minto,  the  Premier's  father-in-law,  and  the 
venerable  President  of  the  Council,  whose  position 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Legislature  and  the  country, 
though  different,  is  not  inferior  to  that  of  Lord  John 
Russell  himselfl  All  this  exhibito  a  self-sufficiency 
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rendering  the  Premier  peculiarly  and  chiefly  re- 
sponsible ;  but,  unhappily,  his  colleagues,  though 
obviously  not  so  much  of  a  willing  mind  as  in  an 
unwise  generosity,  have  chosen  to  share  it  with 
him.  They  could  scarcely  have  avoided  acceding 
to  the  resignation,  or  even,  under  the  extraordinary 
circumstances,  refrained  f^om  resenting  the  self- 
sufficiency  of  their  coUei^e  when  asked  to  resume 
office;  but  a  true  and  prescient  policy,  to  say 
nothing  of  principle,  would  have  required  them  to 
mark,  much  more  emphatically  than  they  have 
done,  their  non-complicity  in  the  Durham  letter, 
and  to  refuse  to  involve  themselves  in  its  conse- 
quences. The  tone  of  several  of  the  Mimst^v,  and 
eepecially  of  Lord  Lansdowne,  has  shown  plainly 
that  they  have  been  dragged  along  with  reluctance ; 
but  thatAMiroely  exhibits  them  in  a  better  position. 
We  can  admire  the  spiriti  and  admit  the  occasional 
necessity,  of  an  adherence  to  a  certain  d^ree  to 
a  party  leader,  when  some  mistake  of  his  own  has 
got  him  into  difficulties ;  but  Lord  John's  mistake 
was  one  of  such  a  nature  and  magnitude,  that  prin- 
ciple and  policy  alike  forbade  its  being  condoned. 
We  cannot  understand,  and  never  wiU  a«ent  to, 
the  tactics  wbich  have  beeiiad<H)tod  in  ihia  earn,  of 
fonakifig  prtBeqpLe  and  defltrovmg  a  party  because 
<Hie  nHML  had  oomnitted  a  hemous  blunder.  Our 
Whig  friends  could  not  have  managed,  perhaps,  to 
lift  Lord  John  out  of  the  gutter ;  but  no  good  could 
come,  and  no  good  ?ias  come,  and  no  good  ttnll 
c(Ane,  of  their  lying  down  beside  him. 

Several  great  national  questions  have  been  ;nate- 
rially  altered  in  their  position  and  prospects  by 
the  events  and  revelations  of  the  recent  remark- 
able crisis.  And,  first  of  all,  how  stands  the  ques- 
tion of  Papal  Aggression,  out  of  which  the  crisis 
arose  ?  What  is  shown  by  the  new  tests  applied 
to  the  ascertaining  of  the  reality  and  the  ratioiudity 
of  the  alleged  national  alarm  ?  Three  months  ago, 
when  the  storm  was  at  its  height,  wo  took  courage 
to  declare  both  that  the  nation  was  not  so  '*  alarmed 
and  indignant*'  as  it  suited  some  x>eople  to  pretend, 
and  that  there  was  no  reasonable  ground  at  all  for 
either  ^rm  or  indignation.  The  amount  of  tes- 
timony which  has  since  come  out  in  favour  of  our 
views  is  not  only  more  prompt  and  ample  than  we 
expected,  but,  seeing  the  difficulties  thence  arising 
as  regards  other  questions,  more  complete  and 
effective  than  we  hoped.  The  evidence  we  would 
offer,  either  that  the  excitement  at  flrst  was  not 
national,  or  else  that,  having  no  good  foundation, 
it  has  since  subsided,  is  simple  but  conclusive. 
The  very  source  of  the  weakness  and  difficulties  of 
the  Ministry  is,  that  they  threw  themselves  on  the 
current  of  this  alleged  national  feeling  1  If  that 
feeling  had  been  real  and  well-founded,  it  would 
have  floated  them  on  to  fortune,  and  enabled  them 
to  do  almost  what  they  chose  on  other  questions. 
But,  on  the  contrary,  it  has  afflicted  them  with 
impotence;  and  their  attempting  to  carry  out  the 
alleged  national  feeling  is  the  main  or  sole  reason 
why,  on  every  other  question,  they  are  thwarted 
and  buffeted,  why  they  had  to  throw  up  office, 
and  why  they  are  doubly  poweriess  and  despised 
now  that  they  are  back.  Do  not  let  it  be  said 
that  all  this  arises  not  from  their  having  gone 


with  the  popular  feeling,  but  from  not  having 
done  so  with  sufBcient  boldness  and  heartiness. 
All  the  facts  of  the  case  go  directly  against  any 
such  hypothesis.    The  resistance  to  the  Grovem- 
ment  has  come  not  fhym  those  who  thought  the 
bill  went  too  far,  but  from  those  who  thought  there 
should  be  no  bill  at  all.     When  the  bill  wasinfTO- 
dnced,  why  did  "  the  nation,"  if  it  thought  it  insof- 
flcient,  not  rise  and  ask  for    more,  instead  of 
contentedly  seeing  the  Ministry  torn  to  pieces  hy 
those  who  thought  there  should  be  no  bill  at  ail? 
Ere  many  days  of  the  session  had  elapsed  it  had 
become  quite  plain  that  the  Russell  Ministry  ^tvere 
the  only  party  in  the  State  at  all  able  or  inclined 
to  carry  any  measure  on:  the  subject     Did  that 
bring  them  new  succour  and  strength  ?    Not  a  bit 
When,  after  the  announcement  of  the  Budget^  tbe 
Ministry  were  i^yparently  tottering  to  dieir  &fl, 
the  public — and  especially  tliat  portwn  of  it  (the 
London  district,  for  instance)  which  had  been 
loudest  in  declaring  tikat  throne,  rdigion,  and  laws 
were  all  in  danger  aakiB  something  dreadful  were 
dona  ahomt  Dr.  Wiseman  and  the  Pope — dropped 
the  mbjeet  altogether;  saw  nothing  else  in  the 
worid  but  Ae  income-tax  and  the  window-duties; 
and  called  lustily  for  the  dismissal  of  the  only 
Ministry  that  would  or  could  legislate  anti-papally, 
and  (some  of  them)  for  the  instalment  in  omce  of 
Messrs.  Hume  and  OobdeUy  who  had  said,  in  the 
plainest  words,  that  they  would  do  nofliing  abont 
the  Pope,  and  that  the  Aggression  was  a  hnmbng. 
The  Ministry  did  go  out;  and  it  was  only  the 
refusal  of  Lord  John  Bussell  to  unite  wim  Sir 
James  Graham  and  Lord  Aberdeen  on  the  con- 
dition of  dropping  all  attempts  at  legislation  on  the 
Aggression  subject  that  prevented  a  coalition  and 
a  strong  Ministry.    Did  the  counlary  call  out  in 
thankfulness  at  having  so  narrowly  escaped  so  great 
a  calamity  ?  The  only  feeling  it  showed  was  regrdt, 
and  even  anger,  that  Lord  John  Russell's  "obsti- 
nacy*' should  have  prevented  the  construction  of  a 
competent  Government ;  and  the  TimeSf  previously 
the  leader  of  the  alarmists,  turned  furiously  the 
next  morning  (Feb.  26),  not  on  Sir  James  Graham 
for  having  proposed  to  treat  the  "  natural  alamuf 
as  a  delusion,  and  the  Times*  thunder  as  humbug, 
but  on  Lord  John  Russell  for  having  made  any 
difficulty  about  consenting  practically  to  the  same 
course !  "Lord  John  Russell,"  growled  this  honest 
and  modest  journal,  "  is  in  a  peculiar  and  personal 
manner  responsible  for  all  that  has  occurred  in  the 
last  few  weeks.     His  letter  gave  intensity  tmd 
national  importance  to  the  anti-papal  agitation* 
This  l>eing  the  case,  it  is  strange  that  he  should 
have  been  the  sole  representative  of  the  Whig 
party  in  the  late  conferences !     These  conferences 
could  lead  to  no  result  so  long  as  Lord  John 
brought  to  them  all  the  hindrances  and  faults  by 
which  he  had  forfeited  his  position  in  the  House 
of  Commons.      It  was  too  much  to  suppose  that  a 
change  of  colleagues  would  relieve  him  from  the 
responsibility  of  ?Us  own  blunders.  Perhaps  another 
leader  might  have  carried  the  Whig  Cabinet  success- 
ftilly  through  the  session ;  perhaps  another  nego- 
tiator might  have  entered  into  terms  of  honourable 
alliance  with  statesmen  \riio  had  laid  aside  all  per- 
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sonal  ooDsideratioiis  for  the  service  of  the  country. 
But  Lord  John  Rufisell  bore  about  with  him  the 
repriMcli  of  wasted  influence  and  diminidied  repn- 
tatioD."  In  briefer  but  not  plainer  terms,  the 
Miiister  ihut  wrote  the  Durham  letter  had  by  that 
Toy  act  rendered  himself  the  most  unfit  leader  and 
a0go4i«fcory  and  the  statesmen  who  had  offered  to 
come  into  ofi^  on  condition  of  ignoring  and 
Imghing  at  all  the  things  that  the  Timet  and,  ac- 
oorang  to  that  authority,  **  the  nation,"  had  been 
saying  and  doing,  were  the  fittest  and  moet  desir- 
aUe  men  for  the  service  of  the  country  I  How- 
ever,  the  Times  and  its  ''nation"  had  once  more 
to  pot  up  with  the  man  whom  they  had  affected 
to  idoiise  the  week  before,  and,  from  no  change 
in  luBiy  vilified  this.  And  what  was  the  first 
thiag  he  did  ?  To  cut  down  his  anti-papal  measure 
to  4lw  aettreet  possible  thing  to  nothing^^to  "  the 
shadow  €)i  a  shade."  And  what  followed  ?  Nothing 
at  all  I  Ijord  John  is  none  the  weaker  for  having 
made  his  measure  a  nonentity,  and  would  have  been 
a  vast  deal  stronger  if  he  had  had  no  measure 
at  all — which,  of  couiBe,  memw  also  having 
had  no  letter.  Now,  we  a^  is  such  a  history 
fonrfstont  with  the  allegation  that  the  nation  was 
roused  to  indignation  and  determination  to  a  de- 
gree without  precedent,  or  consistent  with  any- 
tfaing^  but  a  simulated  and  a  hollow  agitation? 
Pot-  the  Reform  Bill,  or  Corn-law  Repeal,  or 
any  similar  measure,  on  behalf  of  which  the 
ooonlty  was  realU/  concerned,  in  place  of  the 
Agg^ression  Question,  and  say  if  such  things  could 
Ittnre  ha^^ned.  If  a  Minister  had  written  a  letter 
in  1831  in  favour  of  Parliamentary  Reform,  and 
Inoaght  in  a  measure,  would  the  country  have 
stood  by  quiet  or  laughing  while  he  was,  on  ac* 
vmosk  of  his  having  so  done,  being  buffeted  and 
ejected? 

Theee  things,  however,  have  come  to  pass,  not 
merely  because  the  agitation  was  in  great  part 
imrreal,  bi^  also  because  it  was  in  still  greater  part 
mistaken;  and  because  the  mistake  has  become 
visible  as    people   have  grown  cooler  and  ap- 
proe^ed  nearer  the  object    Among  the  positions 
we  maintained  three  months  ago,  when  we  dare- 
say seme  of  our  readers  Uiought  us  very  silly  and 
ppesomptuous,  if  not  absolutely  Popish,  was,  that 
the  80-oalled  ^*  Aggression"  not  only  ought  not,  but 
eo^dd  not  be  legislated  against    *'  These  things," 
we  sttd,  '^  are  too  subtle  for  laws  and  penalties." 
This  is  now  made  apparent  by  almost  all  Uiat  has 
been  said,  or  attempted  to  be  done,  in  Parliament 
The  qpeeches  have  had  almost  nothing  to  do  with 
"the  Aggression ;"  and  the  measure  has  very  little 
oonnezion  with  Uie  Aggression,  and  none  at  all 
with  die  speeches.    The  discussions  have  ranged 
over  Uie  whole  subject  of  Popery,  in  all  its  bar- 
ings, spiritual,  social,  and  politic^d  ;  but  very  little 
Isbour  has  been  directed — and  that  little  quite 
uksnooeesfhlly — to  show  that  the  thing  recently 
dime,  and  out  of  which  the  whole  hubbub  arose, 
imparted  new  force  to  any  bad  tendency  that  does 
or  may  exist  in  the  Romish  religion.    Nobody 
has  diown  that  the  Pope  has  acquired  more  power 
^rom  the  change  of  vicars-apostolic  into  bishops, 
nor  even  disproved  that  he  has  lost  power.    No- 


body has  shown  how  twelve  temtorial  districts  are 
more  dangerous  than  eight ;  nor  how  the  govern- 
ment of  any  Church  is  to  be  carried  on  without 
territorial  divisions  of  s(nne  size  or  number ;  nor 
who  are  to  fix  the  size  or  number  save  those  whom 
alone  it  concerns;  nor  how  the  Papists  are  to 
have  bi^ps  at  all  if  not  appointed  in  the  way 
tbat  Dr.  Wiseman  and  hb  suffragans  have  been 
iqipointed ;  nor  what  man  has  lost  a  farthing  of 
his  revenue,  or  a  feather  of  his  dignity,  or  an  iota 
of  his  liberty,  during  the  six  months  diat  the 
Romish  bishops  have  wielded  all  their  powers  and 
dignities. 

A  new  position,  however,  has  been  taken  in 
saying  that  the  change  will  iiriuriously  affect  the 
English  Catholics  themselves,  who  are  British  sub^ 
jects,  and  thus  to  that  extent  affbct  the  State.  So 
it  seems  that  all  this  exclaiming  against  Popery 
and  flabbergasting  of  Dr.  Wiseman,  or,  as  Milton 
expressed  it  of  the  No-Popery  agitation  and  the 
peccant  cardinal  of  his  days,  **  all  this  careering 
with  spear  in  rest,  and  thondering  upon  the  steels- 
cap  of  Bdlarmine,''  is  out  of  love  and  regard  to 
the  Pi^ists  themselves!  We  must  save  them^ 
for  one  thin^,  finom  "tkeeanon  law."  A  vast  deal 
of  palpable  neownse  has  been  spok^  aboot  the 
canon  law,  and  yet  nobody  Im  iM  us  what  it  ta: 
This  we  know,  that  the  canon  law,  whatever  it  is, 
has  long  existed  in  Ireland,  and  that  none  of  the 
instances  against  it  have  been  drawn  thence.  Then 
we  are  told  that  we  must  protect  the  Papists  from 
"synodical  action" — from  such  ukases  as  that 
issued  from  Thurles.  Now  we  say  in  reply  to  all 
this,  that  fh)m  canon  law  and  synodical  action, 
and  all  other  acts  of  priestly  rule,  our  Papist  fel* 
low-countrymen  must  just  protect  themselves. 
We  released  them  from  their  political  thraldom — 
we  are  neitJier  bound  nor  able  to  release  them 
from  their  eccleeiastioal.  W*e  released  them  fron> 
what  was  compulsorilv  imposed  on  them — ^what 
they  voluntarily  submit  to  is  beyond  our  power. 
Moreover,  if  we  insist  on  releasing  them  from  eccle* 
siasdcal  thraldom  against  their  wills,  may  they  not 
offer  to  perform  the  same  service  for  some  of  our* 
selves? 

But  not  only  has  all  this  talk  noUiing  to  do 
with  the  Aggression — ^it  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  measure.  The  country  and  the  Legislature 
have  been  talking  about  canon  law  and  synodical 
action  for  monUis;  and  after  Lord  John  Russell 
fully  and  solemnly  elaborated  these  topics  in  his 
introductory  speech,  the  measure  leaves  them  un- 
touched !  It  would  have  been  impossible  to  do 
otherwise  without  a  violation  of  religious  liberty 
so  gross  as  would  have  made  obvious  to  the 
blindest  the  dangerous  principles  on  which  so 
many  of  us  have  been  proceeding.  This  is  the 
real  reason,  and  the  alleged  one  only  gives  it 
clearness  and  strength.  It  is  said  that  Jr^/ancJ 
presents  an  insuperable  difficulty.  Now,  why? 
The  Romish  Church  has  long  existed  in  Ireland 
in  its  fully-developed  state,  with  canon  law  and 
synodical  action  complete,  and  the  evil  fruits 
thence  arising  must  there  exist  in  rankest  abun- 
dance; and  there,  of  course,  is  the  check  and 
remedy  most  required.    One  piece  of  fruit  only 
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kas  been  adduced — ihe  Synod  of  Thnrles,  and  its 
vile  anti-educational  resolutions.  Why  not  put 
down  that?  Because,  on  the  same  principle,  you 
may  put  down  all  the  other  "  synods"  and  sinular 
bodies  in  the  three  kingdoms,  who  have  con- 
demned almost  unanimously  what  the  Thurles 
priests  censured  only  by  a  majority  of  one.  How 
punish  the  Popish  Archbishop  of  Armagh  for  in- 
tolerance, when  you  pay  20,0002.  a-year  to  the 
Protestant  archbishop  of  the  same  place,  who  in 
that  respect  has  long  preceded  and  far  outdone 
him  ?  Bo  that  one  reason  why  Ireland  is  a  diffi- 
culty is,  that  all  that  the  alarmists  denounce  as 
unconstitutional,  and  illegal,  and  dangerous,  has 
long  existed  in  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom 
wiuout  question,  and  if  not  without  harm,  with 
no  more  harm  than  arises  from  the  same  measure 
of  religious  freedom  in  the  possession  of  Protestant 
Ohurches. 

All  that  the  Bill  now  proposes  to  do  is  to  pro- 
hibit the  Romiah  prelates,  under  the  penalty  of 
100/.,  from  calling  themselyes  by  the  name  of  the 
district  where  they  officiate,  or  by  the  name  of  any 
other  place  in  the  three  kingdoms.  There,  too, 
the  case  of  Ireland  furnished  a  necessity  for  an 
extensive  change,  and  should  have  furnished  a 
reason  for  entire  omission.  The  clauses  in  the 
original  Bill  invalidating  deeds  and  bequests  where 
the  diocesan  name  of  a  Komish  bishop  occurs  are 
to  be  withdrawn,  because  they  would  cause  con- 
fusion and  injury  in  Ireland,  where  all  sorts  of 
deeds  have  been  executed  in  disregard  of  the 
clause  in  the  Emancipation  Act,  which  prohibits 
the  use  of  the  names  of  places  in  use  by  Establish- 
ment prelates.  In  shorty  the  Bill  has  been  muti- 
lated in  order  to  protect  deliberate  breaches  of  the 
only  similar  law  already  in  existence  I  This  is 
another  proof  of  the  absurdity  of  legislating  at  all 
on  the  subject,  and  tells  as  much  against  the  shred 
of  the  Bill  that  is  left  as  against  the  mass  that  is 
wisely  removed. 

But  though  the  Bill  is  now  of  little  or  no  im- 
portance as  to  actual  enactment,  it  still  comprises 
and  sanctions  a  dangerous  principle.  The  clause 
in  the  Emancipation  Act  prohibiting  the  use  of 
names  already  in  use  might  be  justifiiftble  on  the 
ground  of  preventing  useless  offence  and  confu- 
sion, although  it  would  have  been  quite  as  justi- 
fiable to  prohibit  the  custom  adopted  by  the  Scot- 
dsh  dissenters  of  calling  their  Presbyteries  by  the 
same  name  as  those  of  die  Establishment  But  the 
present  Bill  proceeds  on  the  principle  that  there 
shall  be  no  dissenting  bishops  at  all — that  all 
episcopal  dissenters,  whether  Protestant  or  Papist, 
are  things  prohibited.  A  Free  Church  of  England 
could  only  exist  with  "  maimed  rites.'*  That  the 
dissenters  in  esse  and  in  posse  should  support  such 
a  species  of  legislation  is  a  mistake  which  we  hope, 
but  hardly  expect,  that  the  present  generation  of 
them  will  not  live  to  repent 

We  may  add  that  this  practically  impotent  but 
prospectively  mischievous  measure  possibly  comes 
in  the  way  and  the  place  of  some  really  needed 


and  rational  legislation.  We  are  by  no  means 
certain  that  noh^islation  is  desirable,  having  a 
bearing  on  some  parts  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
ecclesiastical  systems — such  as  death-bed  bequests, 
religious  houses,  and  life-vows.  There  might  have 
been  inquiry,  what,  if  anything,  is  needed  in  theee 
respects,  and  the  needful  thing  might  have  been 
done ;  but  the  present  plan  is  to  proceed  without 
inquiry,  and  to  do  nothing  but  irritate  and  insult. 
We  would,  then,  have  struck  against  realities — «s 
it  is,  we  but  "  saw  the  intrenchant  air." 

Compelled  to  write  and  print  while  the  amended 
Budget  is  nightly  expected,  and  the  whole  results 
of  the  crisb  not  fully  evolved,  we  must  leave  im- 
touched  several  of  die  most  important  questions 
affected  by  recent  changes.  But  two  questions 
have  undergone  so  great  a  change  in  position  as, 
in  one  s^we,  to  be  capable  of  being  spoken  of  as 
settled. 

Protectum,  long  since  moribund  as  a  princli^e^ 
has  suffered  death,  or  perhaps  we  might  say 
inflicted  suicide,  as  a  party.  The  Protectiomsts 
were  twice  offered  power,  and  twice  declined, 
avowedly  on  the  ground  that  they  have  ''scarcely 
a  single  man"  competent  to  take  a  share  in  a 
Government  This  is  sufficient  of  itself;  but  a 
stronger  reason  lay  behind,  in  the  conviction  that 
the  country  would  not  have  renudned  patieut  for  a 
week  had  it  come  to  look  on  a  Protectiomst 
Ministry  as  a  serious  possibility,  but  would  have 
shouted,  in  tones  not  to  be  mistaken  nor  disobeyed, 
''Off,  Stanley,  off r 

The  extension  of  the  franchise  is  a  thing  now 
settled  to  be  done,  and  even  the  Ume  for  making  a 
b^inning  is  fixed.  Lord  John  Russell's  pledge 
to  bring  in  a  measure  next  session  is  not  now  of 
great  positive  value,  seeing  that  Lord  John  is  not 
likely  to  be  a  puissant  Minister  in  1852 ;  but  Sir 
James  Graham,  the  proximate,  and,  so  far  as  can 
at  present  be  seen,  only  other  possible  Minister,  is 
scarcely  less  explicitly  pledged  to  a  similar  course. 
A  great  difficulty  in  advocating  extension  of  the 
franchise  has  hitherto  been,  that  the  principle  was 
not  favoured  by  any  statesman  or  party  whom  the 
public  had  come  to  look  on  as  a  competent  or 
likely  man  for  office.  It  is  impossible  to  over- 
estimate the  launch  forward  which  the  question 
must  have  received,  among  so  very  "  practicaT*  a 
people  as  ourselves,  by  its  having  now  become 
plain  that  the  only  possible  Ministry  is  one  pledged 
to  a  New  Reform  Bill. 

In  a  single  sentence  let  us  indicate  a  more 
general  result  of  the  recent  imbroglio,  and  the 
revelations  it  forced  out  Politics,  properly  so 
called,  have  once  more  received  life  and  earnest- 
ness ;  the  days  of  fiddle-faddle  are  drawing  to  a 
close,  and  soon  men  will  again  be  striving  in 
earnest  for  things  worth  striving  for.  At  last  we 
can  fix  the  date  of  "  the  good  time  coming  :**  we 
predict  that  it  will  commence  in  1852,  and  the 
blame  be  our  own  if  we  do  not  make  cleaner  and 
quicker  work  this  time  I 
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Bate  pougUu;  or,  Sketches  of  a  Country  Parish. 
Being  the  Autcbiographf  of  a  Scotch  Minister's 
Dauakier.  By  S.  E.  M.  2  yds.  London :  Smith 
Uid  Elder, 

Amoho  the  Ligh-pitched  tales  written  expressly  to 
illuBtnte,  or  rather  to  settle  (in  the  opinion  of  the 
respective  authors),  beyond  gainsayer's  reach,  the 
great  social  and  theological  questions  of  our  day, 
*"  Bose  Douglas*'  meets  us  with  a  homely  look  and 
a  ^miliar  tone,  for  her  story  is  one  of  humble  and 
private  life,  with  its  ordinary  trials  and  real  diffi- 
culties— the  death  of  parents,  the  unkindness  of 
rditiyes,  and  the  necessities  of  exertion,  not  to  say 
endurance,  which  beset  the  young  and  poor.    The 
Minister's  Daughter  speaks  as  might  be  expected 
of  a  Scottish  manse  and  parish,  thereby  recalling 
"Mrs.  Margaret  Maitland  of  Sunnyside;"  yet  not 
only  does  the  preface  inform  us  that  ^e  MS.  was 
almost  written  and  laid  aside  long  before  that  still 
popular  work  appeared,  but  the  course  of  the  story 
bears  no  resemolance  to  that  of  the  oagaging 
apinster.      Both  narrators  start  from  ike  same 
point,  a  north-country  minister's  fireside ;  but  their 
lines  diverge  vdder  and  wider  as  the  tales  pro- 
gress, though  the  same  ancestral  ficdth  and  cheer* 
fnl  wisdom  cast  their  lights  upon  them  till  they 
reach  far  different  goals.    Artistically  considered, 
the  story  of  **  Rose  Douglas"  is  unusually  simple  in 
both  plot  and  construction.    An  only  and  mother- 
less girl — ^brought  up  by  a  gentle  and  unworldly 
yet  pious  and  studious  &ther,  who  kept  the  wiie 
of  ms  youth's  place  vacant  in  heart  and  home^ 
and,  in  his  latter  years,  cut  down  a  tree  which 
obscured  his  view  of  her  grave,  whose  dwelling 
stood  hard  by  his  church  in  the  centre  of  the  wild 
moorland  parish  in  which  he  was  the  faithful  and 
well-beloved  pastor  of  a  flock,  like  most  of  Soot- 
koid's  Presbyterian  peasantry,  rustic  in  manners 
and  frugal  of  life,  but  by  no  means  ignorant  of  the 
peculiar  theology  and  history  of  their  CHiurch 
—the  death  of  her  &ther,  in  her  eighteenth  year, 
leaves  Rose  a  poorly-portioned  orphan,  on  which 
a  £unily  of  radier  unamiable  relations,  who  had 
grown  rich  in  the  pursuits  of  commerce,  take  her 
to  be  usefdl  at  their  house  in  Qlasgow.    Under 
the  united  burdens  of  usefulness  and  dependance 
poor  Bose  strives  and  struggles  to  live  for  some 
time,  till  the  sister  of  a  young  clergyman  appointed 
to  succeed  her  fiither  seeks  her  out,  at  the  combined 
request  of  the  said  young  minister  and  his  maiden 
eoQsins,  at  whose  house  the  had  once  met  him  in 
ber  native  parish.     Her  acquaintance  with  the 
Oami^lls,  as  this  family    is  called,  tnms  the 
balance  of  Rose's  fortunes.     With  their  assist- 
ance she  obtains  emplovment  as  a  governess  in  the 
boose  of  a  most  originally  quiet  widow,  where 
teadiing  four  little  mldren  through  various  do* 
mestic  reforms  and  adventnresi,  and  the  progress 
of  a  singularly  rational  wooing,  goes  on  for  another 
^ear.    Marriage  and  death,  in  the  meantime,  are 
DQsy  in  yoimg  Campbell's  home.     All  pleasant 
and  peaceful  as  it  was,  and  with  his  mother's  last 


blessing  still  in  their  memory,  a  sober  wedding,  to 
the  entire  satisfaction  of  all  parties,  takes  place  at 
the  boose  of  his  married  sister;  and  the  young 
minister  and  his  bride  return  to  her  father's  manse. 
Such  is  the  warp  of  the  story,  a  few  and 
chequered  threads,  but  wrought,  nevertheless,  in 
a  woof  of  scenes  and  characters  which,  whether 
serious  or  comic,  are  described  with  natural  truth 
and  graphic  minuteness.  The  progress  of  her 
father's  decline,  the  solitary  young  girl  marvelling 
that  he  did  not  awake  from  what  she  believed  a 
sleep  in  his  easy  chair,  as  the  stormy  night  dark- 
ened down  in  the  manse  parlour,  till  strange  fear 
came  upon  her  and  she  found  that  sleep  was  death, 
become  realities  as  we  read.  Young  Campbell 
bringing  the  bunch  of  snowdrops  from  her  own, 
^rden-bed  under  the  sweetbriar  hedge  to  where 
Bose  govemessed  and  worked,  and  her  rich  aunt, 
in  that  lady's  own  phrase,  ''washed  her  hands  of 
her,"  through  the  smoke  and  fog  of  Qla^^gow's 
winter,  is  a  touch  of  genuine  poetry;  but  it  is 
in  sketching  the  country  originals  of  her  heroine's 
native  parish  that  the  authoress  excels.  The  fol- 
lowing picture  of  a  wedded  pair,  though  not  the 
best  in  the  volume,  will  have  entertamment  fiir 
most  readers : — 

"About  two  miles  from  the  manse,  dose  to  the  public 
roadf  was  a  small,  neat,  two-storied  house,  situated  la  the 
midat  of  a  well-kept  ipurden,  with  a  field  adjoining  it.  A 
little  green  gate  and  a  'gravelled  path,  bordered  on  each 
side  with  a  sweetbriar  hedge,  belonged  to  it.  Everything 
was  in  high  order  about  the  place.  The  pip^  on  the  waXb 
and  the  barrels  for  receiving  the  water  which  ran  from 
them  were  freshly  painted ;  Uie  door  was  a  bright  green, 
and  the  little  brass  knocker  shone  like  gold.  Not  a  weed 
disgrsced  the  flower  and  vegetable  beds.  The  interior  of 
tbe  house  was  quite  as  orderly.  No  spot  was  ever  seen  on 
the  whitewashed  lobby  or  staircase ;  dust  was  a  thing  un- 
known there,  even  in  the  darkest  comers;  and  tbe  kitchen, 
with  its  tins  and  saucepans,  was  as  bright  as  a  furnishing- 
ironmonger's  shop.  It  was  evident,  at  a  glance,  that  chU- 
dren  were  strangers  there.  ....  Now  the  owner  of  this 
desirable  property  was  a  middle-aged  (to  speak  correctly, 
we  should  say  elderly)  spinster.  She  had  inherited  it  from 
her  father,  a  retired  grocer  of  some  wealth,  who  had  pur- 
chased a  little  land  in  his  native  parish  at  a  low  rate,  and 
built  a  house  upon  it.  It  was  a  handsome,  respectable 
house,  as  I  have  said  ;  and  there  he  and  his  daughter,  Miss 
Babby,  had  lived  for  many  years.  It  was  strange  that, 
being  a  kind  of  heiress,  she  was  suffered  to  remain  so  long 
unmarried ;  but  Babby  had  her  own  share  of  pride,  and 
thought  few  entitled  to  address  her.  Besides,  Babb^,  like 
our  mend  the  doctor,  was  remarkably  unprepossessing  in 
her  person.  Her  figure  was  lanky  and  angular;  more 
masculine  than  feminine  in  its  outlines.  Her  features  were 
very  plain,  and  no  one  copld  overlook  the  appearance  of  a 
bwd.  She  had  long  taken  to  wearing  caps  and  a  front, 
even  before  Uie  doctor  came  to  the  parish ;  but  nobody 
knew  exactly  the  date  of  her  age,  as  she  was  bom  during 
her  father's  residence  in  Glasgow.  In  addition  to  all  these, 
it  must  be  confessed,  serious  drawbacks,  she  was  accus- 
tomed to  take  snuff,  and  was  of  a  peevish,  avaricious  dis- 
position. Her  father  had  been  dead  for  several  years,  and 
Babby  had  succeeded  to  all  the  property,  including  a  hand- 
some sum  of  money,  lent  out  on  good  interest  and  on  tbe 
best  security.  She  was  an  independent,  nay,  more,  a  rich 
woman. 

"  It  was  on  this  spinster  and  her  comfortable  property 
that  our  calculi^g  doctor's  regards  were  fixed.  While 
he  left  unheeded  the  yoanger  and  more  bkN>ming  portien 
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of  the  neigbboarhood,  he  wai  warmly  mttracted  by  the 
eridences  of  wealth  which  surrounded  Miss  Babby.  Thev 
threw  a  hido  round  her  which  not  all  the  beauty  on  earth 
could  have  presented  to  the  doctor's  imagination.  But 
what  prospect  had  he  of  ever  being  connected  with  them  ? 
There  seemed  little  in  reality.  Miss  Babby  seldom  mixed 
in  society,  except  when  she  shut  up  her  house  for  a  few 
days  every  year,  and  went  to  pay  a  visit  to  some  of  her 
mother's  relations  in  her  native  town.  She  was  also  shy 
of  new  acquaintances ;  and  though  the  doctor  occasionally 
aaw  her  in  his  joomeys  past  her  pUe,  it  was  in  such  a 
fleeting  manner  that  be  had  barely  time  to  lift  his  hat  and 
politely  (at  least  as  politely  as  he  could)  salute  her.  She 
herseli  did  not  seem  to  court  his  further  intimacy,  and  she 
was  never  ill.  There  would  have  been  some  chance  if  this 
had  taken  place ;  for  a  medical  man  attending  upon  a  patient 
has  good  opportunities,  if  he  can  avail  himself  of  them,  while 
the  heart  is  softened  by  sickness  and  perhaps  filled  with  a 
sort  of  gratitude  to  himself.  The  case  was  hopeless.  Even 
Miss  Babby's  servant  never  complained  of  illness ;  that, 
indeed,  would  have  been  tantamonnt  to  an  instant  dismissal. 
But  our  doctor  did  not  despair.  At  last,  his  patience  was 
rewarded.  Miss  Babby,  for  the  second  time  in  her  life  (the 
first  was  at  her  birth),  required  a  doctor.  She  had  missed 
a  foot  in  descending  a  ladder  in  one  of  her  out-houses, 
where  she  had  been  looking  for  eggs,  and  had  fractured  her 
leg.  Her  terrified  servant  had  in  vain  attempted  to  lift  her, 
and,  shocked  at  the  groans  which  the  movement  produced, 
hurried  away  in  search  of  the  doctor.  His  lodging  was 
fortunately  not  far  off.  She  burst  into  his  room,  breathless 
and  overcome,  where  he  was  Bitting*-his  rounds  for  the 
day  over — piepared  to  enjoy  himmAi  over  his  tea.  The 
tray  was  before  him,  and  he  was  Just  sugaring  his  first  cup. 
The  doctor  stared  at  the  intruder,  whom  he  hardly  knew. 

" '  Come  awa',  come  awa',  doctor !'  she  exclaimed.  '  For 
Ood*s  sake,  dinna  sit  glowrin'  there !  Miss  Babby's  faun 
firae  a  ladder,  and  as  sure's  death  I  thii^  she's  killed !' 

"  The  doctor  was  up  and  off  in  a  minute.  The  opportunity 
was  at  last  come  whioh  he  had  so  long  looked  for.  I  need 
not  say  he  congratulated  himself." 

How  the  courtahip  be«in  from  that  day ;  how 
the  first  assault  on  Miss  Babb/s  heart  was  made 
by  the  doctor  hi  renunciation  of  all  charges ;  how 
he  carried  on  the  si^^  by  retailing  news  and  pre- 
scribing gratuitously ;  how  his  comings  and  gomas 
were  watched  by  hia  neighbours  till  it  was  publicly 
known  that  Miss  Babby  had  surrendered,  and  their 
wedding-ceremonies  were  closed  by  what  the  lady 
termed  ''a  tea«handling"  at  her  own  house,  is 
related  with  equal  spirit;  and  we  might  quote 
some  dozen  portraits  no  less  life-like  from  **  nose 
Douglas."  As  a  composition,  the  novel  is  not 
without  fkvlis  of  style,  but  they  are  such  aa  time  and 
literary  practice  will,  we  trust,  amend ;  for  though 
the  mask  of  9^e  is  deverly  assumed  and  becom- 
ingly worn  by  the  fair  author,  we  cannot  help 
6usp«ctinK  that  there  is  many  a  year  between  her 
and  gray  hairs,  and  we  hope  to  see  many  a  worthy 
successor  to  the  "Minister's  Daughter"  from  her 
pen. 

Tke  Siege  of  Damaectu,    A  Historical  Bomance, 
By  Jamss  NiBBvr,    London :  John  Chapman. 

LiTTLB  boys  and  little  girls,  as  they  amuse  them- 
selves by  turning  the  nursery  into  a  desert  island, 
to  enact  therein  the  parts  of  Robinson  Grusoe  and 
Man  Friday,  would  be  surprised  to  hear  that  their 
special  divemion  'ma  farthest  from  the  thoughts 
of  the  great  De  Foe  when  he  penned  his  inunortal 
work.  In  his  day  unorthodor  tractswere  more  peril- 
ous than  now,  when  every  hour  **  sends  forth  a  new 
one  ;**  and  accordingly  he  hit  up<Hi  the  ingeiuous 
expedient  of  pn^pagating  ina  pleasing  tale  those 


peculiar  religious  opinions  of  his  to  be  met  \nth 
m  his  hero's  soliloquies  and  dialogues  with  poor 
Friday  (who  makes  but  a  sorry  fight  of  it  by  the 
way),  and  in  the  puritanical  conversation  between 
Will  Atkins  and  bis  dusky  bride. 

Now  Mr.  James  Nisbet  has  acted  precisely 
upon  the  same  principle.  Boilbg  over  with 
doubts  and  theories  too  mighty,  too  momeDtons 
to  be  stitched  up  and  contaii»Bd  within  the  lunits 
of  an  ordinary  pamphlet,  he  wisely  resolved  to 
adopt  aome  securer  safety-valve.  Though  there 
was  much  of  wisdom  in  the  resolve,  there  has 
been  shown  but  little  of  cunning  in  the  execution, 
and  less  of  taste  in  the  selection  of  time,  place,  or 
personages  requisite  for  the  exposition  of  his 
peculiar  ideas. 

Now  "  Robinson  Crusoe'*  is  pre-eminently  amus- 
ing. We  should  feel  some  reluctance  in  predicating 
the  reverse  of  "  The  Siege  of  Damascus,"  did  we 
not  feel  persuaded  that  its  authcNr  would  prefer 
being  altogether  and  honestly  damned  to  iisving 
the  sentence  contained  in  this  objectionable,  it 
may  be,  but  highly  poetical  term,  doled  oat  to 
him  by  homoeopatluc  doses  of  faint  raaise.  No; 
by  turns  a  Pyrrhonist,  by  turns  an  Eclectic,  Mr. 
Nisbet,  as  the  work  before  us  but  too  sadly  testis 
fies,  has  been  long  a  w^iderer,  without  guide  or 
compass,  in  the  dreary  realms  of  Doubt  That 
Mr.  Nisbet  possesses  a  fair  avatige  of  taleni, 
united  to  much  refleetion,  aided  by  aome  reading 
and  research,  there  is  ample  evidence  in  the  pages 
before  us.  He  deems  himself,  we  presume,  a  jdu- 
losopher;  but  let  him  remember  that  one  of  the 
wisest  amid  them  all  lays  down  that  **  a  littk 
philosophy  inclineth  man's  mind  to  atheism,  but 
depth  in  philosophy  bringeth  men's  minds  ^ot 
to  reason.'*  We  speak  in  terms,  not  of  su^ioion, 
but  friendly  warning. 

Mr.  Nisbet  must  bear  the  blame  of  our  dekyii^ 
so  long  to  notice  his  romance—^  romance. 
His  story  may  be  said  to  be  written  in  paren- 
theses. An  incident  occurs  in  gurgite  vcuto  of 
polemic  mysticism,  either,  as  it  may  be,  of  peril  in 
the  vdldemess  or  Arab  onslaught;  and  ere  we 
have  well  unclosed  our  weary  eyes  and  flatter  our- 
selves that  the  rubbish  is  cleared  away  and  the 
piece  about  to  commence,  when — ^presto  I-^those 
horrid  Moslemin  will  shout ''  Allah  Acbar  T  and, 
worse  still,  will  slit  the  weazands  of  all  who 
object  on  principle  to  such  battle-cry.  Where- 
upon our  author,  seizing  the  self-given  clue,  and 
striking  the  spurs  into  his  favourite  hobby,  starts 
off*-e£c  uno  disce  omnes — ^in  this  style.  We  must 
inform  our  readers  that  scarcely  a  page  can  be  hit 
on  where  "  We  take  occasion  to  say  a  few  (Heaven 
help  ua  I)  words  on  this  subject"  do  not  practically, 

if  not  literally,  occur. 

"  They  seemed  to  say,  *  There  is  one  God,  and  Miho«- 
Qied  it  his  apostk;*  and  accordiDglY,  on  the  cruel prui' 
dples  of  the  Moslems,  instant  death  was  their  rewanl. 
Thus  many  martyrs  were  daily  made.  Jt  is  a  pitifolcoo- 
sideratioo,  that  all  religions  seem  to  have  indoM  m 
persecation.  Indeed,  the  moet  refined  in  theory  hafebc^ 
the  mostovel  in  practice.  Idolators  have  been  as  good 
angels  to  humanity  in  eomparison  with  theists.  )^*  ~ 
occasion  to  say  a  few  words  on  this  snhject  All  dwja- 
gnished  nations  seem  to  have  possessed  some  rdigioBS 
system,  iHule  emy  people  have  imagiaed  that  tbeur  tffo 
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WM  tke  best,  if  DOi  tbe  only  true  one.  Yet»  is  it  has  been 
fcnmlMd  loog  ngo  by  mainr  philosophers,  polytheism, 
which  saiv  DO  incoosisteiiey  in  the  strsoge  gods  Of  foreigaers, 
««  gcoenUy  tolecMt  and  hnmane  towards  unbcJievers. 
MoBoChaisiD,  howerer,  has  been  at  all  times  jealous,  fierce, 
sad  intoleraat.  Jews*  Magians,  Cbristian9,  if  oslems,  hare 
cfcr  by  tmna  persecuted  and  forced,  by  fire  and  sword, 
theboUers  of  another  fiaith  to  renounce  it  and  be  converted 
totbdroim.*' 

We  are  merciliil  towards  Mr.  Nisbet  in  omit- 
ting the  remainder  of  his  long  tirade.  He  proves 
overmuch ;  and  the  subsequent  disclaimer  he  so 
hnmlAy  subjoins  serves  as  but  a  feeble  shield  against 
his  potent  wafts.  The  giants  he  creates  are  over 
strong  for  the  wall  he  kindly  rears  for  the  demo- 
lition of  their  brains. 

And  now  for  the  romance  itself.  It  is  founded 
on  a  slender  and  somewhat  insignificant  episode  of 
(be  first  siege  of  Damascus,  when  that  proud  and 
priest-ridden  city,  the  glory  of  Syria,  the  supposed 
Eden,  with  its  &r-fam^  streams  the  Pharpharand 
Abana,  fell  a  prey  before  the  conquering  Arab. 
Mr.  Nisbet  informs  us,  in  his  preface,  that  he  has 
based  his  work  "  on  the  story  of  Eudocia  in  Ock- 
ley's  'History  of  the  Saracens.'  Long  ago,  Gib- 
bon, in  the  'Decline  and  Fall/  made  the  tale 
better  known  to  the  learned.**  Now  the  stories  are 
identical.  GKbbon  adopted  the  narrative  of  Ockley 
blindly  and  implicitly,  as  has  done  Mr,  Nisbet 
The  latter,  who  would  fain  persuade  us  that  no 
phase  in  Oriental  annals  is  to  him  a  mystery, 
should  be  less  chary  in  his  estimate  of  the  worUi 
of  the  information  conveyed  "to  the  learned"  by 
the  authors  he  cites.  He  knows,  or  should  know, 
that  **  the  learned  "  utterly  repudiate  Ockley  as  an 
authority.  Since  his  days,  the  stride  in  Oriental 
literature,  and  consequently  in  Oriental  history, 
has  been  inmiense.  We  will,  with  Mr.  Nisbel's 
permission,  narrate  the  groundwork  of  his  romance 
in  our  own  way,  premising  that  we  take  our  facts 
from  the  "  Anecdotes  Ajabee  et  Musulmanes/'  a 
book  g^ierally  ascribed  to  M.  Langl^s,  the  eminent 
Oriental  scholar,  who  published  (inter  cUia)  an 
abridged  translation  of  ihe  Nig^nstki  of  Abdal 
Ghafihr,  an  author  of  great  authority  in  aught 
relating  to  Eastern  history,  as  is  evidenced  by  nis 
preface,  wherein  he  quotes  no  less  than  tw^ty* 
nine  historians  either  Arabic  or  Persian.  We  will 
not  bear  too  heavily  on  Mr.  Nisbet,  else,  as  he 
throws  down  the  gauntlet  to  "  the  learned,"  might 
we  refer  him  to  the  "  Tawirikh  Dimishk"  (]£s- 
tories  of  Damascus),  by  Ibn  AsiUiir.  However, 
to  our  tale. 

Treadi^y  had  completed  what  fanaticism,  on 
the  one  aide,  had  well-nigh  accomplished,  what,  on 
the  other,  fanaticism,  me  dark  idly  of  patnot- 
ism,  had  long  held  doubtful — the  fall  of  Damas- 
cQs.  But  terms  were  granted.  Three  days  were 
accorded  the  unhappy  remnant  who  escaped 
the  first  iary  of  the  victors  to  seek,  under  the 
gnidance  of  Thomas,  son-in-law  of  the  Ektperor 
(Heradius),  some  momitain  refuge.  Such  refuge 
they  found,  and  would  have  retained  unharmed 
but  for  the  following  incident.  A  citisen  of 
Bnnaseus^  had  been  captured  without-side  the 
^*iUs  durii^  the  continuance  of  tiie  siege,  and 
«OBdaeted  before  Oaled,  tbe  redoubted  chief  of 


the  Arab  forces.  ''And  who  art  thou?"  inquired 
the  leader.  The  prisoner's  reply  smacks  of  the 
graphic  terseness  of  the  young  Norval  and  Mutius 
bcjssvola.  ''I  am  a  gentleman  of  quality;  my 
name  Jonas.  On  the  point  of  espousing  my  be- 
trothed, who  loves  me  as  I  love  her,  her  parents 
refuse,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  to  crown  our  bliss ; 
we  agree  to  elope — ^my  capture  has  disconcerted 
all  our  designs.  An  you  kill  me  not,  affliction 
will  close  my  career."  ''  As  closed  it  shall  be," 
replies  Galed,  who  recked  little  of  sentiment,  **  if 
thou  refuse  to  embrace  Moslemism ;  do  that,  and, 
the  town  once  taken,  the  beloved  one  is  thine." 
AveugU  jkmt  9a pcusion,  as  our  faithful  chronicler 
informs  us,  said  Jonas  becomes  willing  as  Barkis, 
swears  by  Mohammed,  slaughters  in  wholesale 
his  whilome  friends,  is  amid  the  first  to  enter  the 
vanquished  city,  learns  that  his  betrothed  has 
taken  refdge  in  a  convent,  seeks  her  there,  but 
instead  of  persuading  her  to  follow  him,  gets 
awfully  snubbed  for  his  apostacy.  EUe  le  rejetta 
avec  horreur,  and  flies  with  her  fellow-towns- 
men. Meanwhile  Galed,  much  excited  at  the 
view  of  the  treasures  borne  off  by  the  fugi- 
tive Damascenes,  waits  impatiently  the  lapse 
of  the  three  days*  start,  and  then,  with  the 
eager  Jonas  at  his  side,  sets  off  in  pursuit  He 
meets  wiUi  the  poor,  wearied,  harassed  outcasts  in 
the  vicinity  of  Laodicea.  They  are  butchered  to 
a  man ;  but  Jonas  singles  out  his  love,  and  pro- 
ceeds to  somewhat  overt  acts  of  violence  towards 
her.  Spuming  the  renegade  from  her,  die  pierces 
herself  with  a  dagger.  The  wife  of  Thomas,  a 
woman  of  surpassing  beauty,  is  taken  after  a  des- 
perate resistance  on  hw  part,  by  Omeirah,  a  friend 
of  Jonas,  who,  to  soothe  the  despair  of  the  latter, 
places  his  comely  prize  at  Jonas's  disposition. 
Jonas  acts  the  Scipio,  and  sends  her  under  honour- 
able escort  to  Antioch,  where  was  then  her  father. 
Such  are  the  facts  whereupon  Mr.  Nisbet  has  based 
his  present  story,  a  story  familiar  to  our  play- 
going  grand&thers  and  grandmothers  through  the 
medium  of  Mr.  Hughee^s  very  dreary  drama. 

Mr.  Nisbet  admits  that  he  has  taken  some  liber- 
ties with  his  hero's  charaeter,  that  he  has  drawn 
him  as  '<  a  sort  of  practical  idealist,"  and  supposes 
him  ''to  have  anticipated  some  of  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  a  modem  German  Rationalist"  Now, 
we  profess  our  inability  to  decide  how  far  the 
author  has  succeeded,  as  we  are  utterly  unac- 
quauited  with  the  nature  and  attributes  of  animals 
answering  to  such  names  as  practical  idealist  or  ra- 
tionalist ;  if  they  be  creatures  displaying  more  than 
an  ordinary  degree  of  grovelling  sensuality  and 
intense  selfishness,  combined  with  a  most  fickle, 
most  common-place,  and  narrow-minded  disposi- 
tion, then,  indeed,  has  Mr.  Nisbet  prospered 
beyond  his  hopes  in  depicting  the  monsters  in 
question;  but  Jonas  i^ys  much  the  same  part 
throughout  this  work  as  enacts  Childe  Harold 
in  the  glorious  poem  that  bears  his  name.  He 
serves  but  as  a  medium  for  the  wild  and  daring 
speculations  that  harass  the  unsettled  mind  of  the 
author.  For  a  practical  idealist^  we  do  not  find 
aught  very  remarkable  in  his  hero's  exposition  of,, 
if  not  his  faith,  at  least  the  lack  of  it  >- 
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"  Jonas  was  not  raiii,  superstitious,  and  confident.  He 
acknowledged  to  himself  the  weakness  of  human  nature, 
and  wondered  at  the  majesty  of  the  universe.  He  knew 
nothing  certain,  hut  he  sometimes  fondly  hoped  for  a  happy 
existence  beyond  the  grave.  It  was  necessary,  be  thought, 
to  rectify  the  insolence  and  cruelties  of  some,  the  humility 
and  privations  of  others.  But  he  did  not  believe  that  the 
priests  of  his  day  had,  as  they  pretended,  the  keys  of 
heaven  in  their  hands.  That  base,  ignorant,  superstitious, 
fanatical,  unjust,  senseless  monks,  should  pompously,  as 
idiots  or  as  hypocrites,  walk  the  blessed  paths  that  led  to 
Paradise,  whUe  learned,  honest,  and  modest  men,  who  were 
devout  by  nature,  butprofane  in  the  eyes  of  a  contemptible, 
ridiculous,  and  cruel  Church,  should  be  condemned  to  ever- 
lasting tortures — ^that  there  should  be  such  a  glaring 
contrast  between  the  ultimate  fate  of  these  men — that  even 
any  of  them  should  suffer  the  nerer-ending  pangs  of  the 
frightful  hell  of  the  damned,  was  a  thought  that  Jonas 
indignantly  rejected.  It  was  false  to  the  beneficent  Creator 
and  his  creatures  alike.    Thus  did  Jonas  think." 

There  is,  however,  something  very  painful  in 
the  following : — 

''  In  that  manner  would  Jonas  gladly  mingle  with  chaos, 
even  as  a  tear,  the  product  of  a  sentiment,  evaporates  from 
the  cheek,  and  after  a  time,  as  a  drop  Of  rain,  descends  and 
is  confounded  in  the  great  ocean  from  whence  it  originally 
sprung.  There  surely,  and  there  perhaps  only,  would  '  the 
wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and  the  weary  be  at  rest.' 
To  the  unprejudiced  mind,  there  is  nothing  horrible  in  the 
idea  of  annihilation ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  much  that  is 
desirable.  As  the  dead-like  sleep  of  night  is  sweet  to  the 
toil-worn,  daily  labourer,  so  is  the  sleep  of  ages  sweeter 
far  to  the  enfeebled  worker  of  long  dreary  years.  Oh  for 
total  insensibility—- annihilation — the  elemental  absorption 
in  Brahroe,  the  heart  of  the  universe !  This,  this  is  the 
heaven  of  the  wretched,  the  only  one  fully  comprehensible." 

But  we  turn  with  sorrow  and  with  pity  from 
the  consideration  of  the  points  mooted  and  dis- 
cussed, sometimes  with  levity,  at  others  with  a 
certain  display  of  genius,  throughout  these  volumes. 
Certainly  the  least  fitting  place  for  such  solenm 
disquisition  is  in  the  pages  of  a  romance. 

Mr.  Nisbet  abounds  in  aphorisms  about  as  re- 
condite as  the  few  we  select  at  random.  "  When 
wine  has  inflamed  the  imagination  music  adds 
inexpressible  force  and  sweetness  to  all  our 
thoughts."  **  Yet  the  habitual  indulgence  in  mere 
sensuous  pleasures  must  be  dearly  paid  for  in  the 
end."  "  0  Love  I  thou  art  the  most  potent  spell 
for  godlike  happiness  on  earth."  "The  female 
mind,  which  is  gentle,  affectionate,  and  trusting  in 
its  moods,  is  much  more  limited  in  capacity, 
strength,  and  independence,  than  the  mmd  of 
man."    And  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

Mr.  Nisbet  is  far  more  happy  in  description 
than  in  dialogue :  the  latter  is  wofully  heavy  and 
slip-slop ;  of  the  former  we  extract  a  specimen : — 

"  Day  dragged  heavily  on.  The  fierce  sun  poured  down 
floods  of  aenal  heat ;  the  atmosphere  was  suffocating.  A 
dead  calm  reigned.  There  was  no  sound  to  be  heard,  no 
object  to  be  seen  moving  in  all  the  wide  expanse.  Nothing 
broke  the  dreary  monotony  of  Uie  scene.  Except  a  few 
withered  tufts  of  low  coarse  grass  which  studded  the  ground 
every  two  or  three  yards,  it  was  everywhere  sand-^nd ; 
sometimes  rock  slightly  protruding,  then  sand  again,  but 
all  equally  arid  and  glowing.  Of  water,  or  moisture,  there 
was  not  a  drop.  The  horizon  seemed  to  smoke  with  the 
fires  of  a  thousand  yolcanocs ;  a  lurid  hue  overspread  the 
heavens.  Jonas  grew  very  faint  The  pangs  of  his  long 
abstinence  were  scarcely  endurable.  He  moved  restlessly 
about,  not  caring  in  what  direction  he  went.  Death  was 
on  every  fide.  In  the  end,  he  only  found  himself  where 
he  had  been  in  the  morning.  In  vain  he  strained  vifiion  to 
detect  some  distant  speck  that  might  bring  relief;  no  help 


was  near.  The  faithful  Zaba  was  ignorant  of  his  danger, 
and,  if  not  himself  in  trouble,  was  doubtless  wandering  far 
away  in  search  of  his  master.  At  one  time,  Jonas  hap- 
pened to  find  himself  on  the  top  of  a  small  eminence.  He 
looked  despairingly  on  every  side.  Then  a  sudden  joy 
filled  his  heart.  Could  he  believe  his  own  eyes  ?  There, 
just  before  him,  lay  a  beautiful  lake,  in  whose  waters, 
smooth  and  glittering  as  burnished  silver,  were  reflected 
some  slight  distant  elevations,  similar  to  the  one  on  wliick 
he  stood.  Oh,  blessed  sight ! — how  had  it  not  been  seen 
before?  Jonas  hurried  to  plunge  himself  in  the  calm, 
delicious  element.  Alas !  it  was  endiantment  all.  There 
was* really  no  lake — no  water!  Mysterious  exhalationa 
from  the  dissolving  earth  floated  on  and  bid  the  surface  of 
the  ground.  To  the  spectator  above,  they  seemed  rtrers 
and  seas  of  paradise ;  but  when  he  ran  forward  and  soagfat 
to  drink — Oh,  mockery  I  they  were  molten  sands  and  airs 
from  hell !  Then  Jonas  recollected  the  mirmge,  and  coTsed 
his  own  stupidity.  Yet  the  optical  delusion  still  lasted 
during  the  middle  hours  of  day.  There — but  now  fiarther 
onwai^ds,  lay  the  same  charming  vision — the  same  bounti- 
ful lake  !  Avaunt,  ye  juggling  fiends  of  the  desert !  Jonas 
was  not  to  be  betrayed  a  second  time." 

And  here  we  take  om*  leave  of  a  work  which 
bat  serves  to  show  how  ill-regulated  and  mis- 
applied are  the  undoubted  energies  and  talents  of 
its  author. 


South  jMriea  Delineated.     By  the  Bev.  Thobkuet 
Smith.    London :  Mason,  City  Boad. 

Much  about  the  same  time,  and  very  nearly  in 
the  same  spots  where  Mr.  Gordon  Cumming  was 
trying  conclusions  against  elephants  and  hippo- 
potami, with  the  odds  very  considerably  in  his 
favour,  a  small  but  zealous  band  of  pious  men  was 
struggling  against  monsters  of  a  far  more  mis* 
chievous  kind — savage  ignorance  and  superstition. 
True,  these  earnest  spirits  have  no  trophies  to 
parade  of  the  victories  they  have  won,  but  theirs 
are  triumphs  that  will  endure,  and  for  ever.  They 
have  succeeded,  spite  of  difficulties  and  danger  of 
no  ordinary  kind,  in  infusing  the  blessed  truths 
of  Christianity  amidst  savage  tribes  but  one  degree 
removed  from  the  brutes  that  drag  their  wains: 
not  the  mere  outward  show  of  Christianity,  or 
vain  repetition  of  a  formula  acquired  with  tedious 
toil,  not  the  substitution  of  one  superstitious  creed 
by  anotiier,  but  the  Christianity  that  elevates  the 
mind,  and  bids  it  advance  in  civilisation  and  social 
progress. 

"  The  indirect  influence  which  the  Gospel  pro- 
duces on  the  mind  of  the  barbarian  and  the  sa^-age 
is  invaluable.  If  in  many  instances  it  fails  to  con- 
vert, yet  it  corrects  the  habits,  elevates  the  con- 
ceptions, and  refines  the  passions  of  mankind.  Yon 
will  perceive  in  the  Kaffir  or  the  Fingoe,  who  at- 
tends the  house  of  God,  though  he  has  not  be- 
lieved with  his  heart  unto  righteousness,  an  evi- 
dent superiority  to  others,  as  though  he  had  been 
cast  in  a  different  mould.  Yon  can  see  that  con- 
science is  at  work.  There  are  indications  that  the 
man  is  sensible  of  the  truth  of  Christianity.  He 
knows  that  there  is  a  God.  He  is  conscious  that 
he  has  a  soul.  You  can  appeal  to  his  honour,  to 
his  dignity,  to  his  fear  of  retribution;  and  his 
heart  will  respond  to  such  appeals.*' 

We  are  not  at  all  disposed  to  quarrel  ^-ith  the 
re-publication  of  this  liUle  volume.  It  has  been 
objected  that  many  amongst  our  missionaries  have 
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Boogiit  save  their  enthtudasm  to  fit  them  for  so 
reBpoDflible  a  career.  This  objection  certainly 
cannot  apply  to  Mr.  Smith,  or  to  many  of  his 
fellow-labourera  with  whom  he  brings  us  ac- 
quainted. His  style  is  modest  and  nnassnming  in 
Its  tone,  his  descriptions  are  terse  and  gpraphic, 
and  he  has  certainly  imparted  much  of  interest  to 
a  narrative  we  gladly  recommend  to  such  of  our 
readers  as  sympathise  with  the  subject-matter 
Seabed  of. 

We  will  conclude  our  preset  notice  with  the 
following  extacts,  premising,  however,  that  there 
IB  something  in  tiie  latter  of  the  two  with  which 
we  do  not  entirely  coincide : — 

^  The  lion,  the  leopard,  and  the  bufBdo  inhabit 
the  mountains ;  and  some  of  the  larger  rivers, 
whose  banks  are  lined  with  reeds,  are  iofested  with 
hippopotami.    With  the  king  of  the  forest  the  na- 
tives have  many  a  warm  encounter.  He  will  some- 
times walk  into  the  towns,  when  he  is  immediately 
set  upon  by  a  host  of  dogs  and  men :  but  more 
frequently  he  will  present  himself  before  the  un- 
suspecting traveller,  and  either  pounce  u^on  him 
suddenly,  or  set  up  a  tremendous  roar.   One  of  the 
Frendi  missionaries,  when  travelling,  with  a  num- 
ber of  attendants,  encamped  one  day  by  the  side 
<^  a  wood,  when  presently  they  heard  the  roaring 
oC  a  lion.    It  was  night,  and  though  fires  were 
kindled,  and  the  oxen  guarded  as  carefully  as  pos- 
sible, the  animal,  bidding  defiance  to  the  com- 
pany, walked  round  the  encampment,  put  the  cattle 
to  confusion,  and  springing  upon  an  ox,  killed  it, 
and  carried  off  the  carcase.     The  following  even- 
ing he  made  a  second  attack,  and  was  again  suc- 
ceesfiil ;  but  at  sunrise  the  party  were  resolved  to 
give  him   battle,  and,  following  his  track,  they 
came  upon  him  in  a  deep  ravine.   On  seeing  them, 
and  hearing  the  report  of  their  guns,  he  sprang 
from  side  to  side,  with  the  agility  of  a  cat,  and, 
furious  with  rage,  seemed  to  threaten  the  destruc- 
ti<Hi  of  them  iJl.     But  in  such  engagements  man 
is  usually  the  conqueror ;  and,  after  two  or  three 
diets  had  been  fired,  he  fell.'' 

''During  the  sittings  of  the  district-meeting, 
many  interesting  statements  were  made  relative  to 
the  influence  of  Christianity,  and  the  progress  of 
reli^ous  truth.  Among  others  was  the  following: — 
At  Clarkebury,  in  the  Tambookie  country,  a  station 
which  I  afterwards  visited,  one  of  the  chiefs  came 
to  mik  for  rain.    The  missionary  endeavoured  to 
^w  that  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  make  rain 
(fi^r  this  was  the  idea  which  the  chief  actually  en- 
tertained), but  that  prayer  must  be  made  to  God, 
who  alone  causeUi  the  rain  to  descend  upon  the 
etfth.     The  chief  said  he  would  come  on  me  Sab- 
badi  to  pray  for  rain ;  and  he  came  with  several 
of  his  attenoants,  when  prayer  was  made  accord- 
ia^y.    Was  it  in  answer  to  prayer,  or  merely  by 
fortuity  and  chance,  that  the  rain  began  to  fall  ? 
Hie  morning  of  that  day  was  clear  and  beautiful 
in  the  evening  copious  iwowers  came  down,  until 
the  parched  ground  was  as  a  pool.    The  chief  pre- 
sented himself  before  the  missionary  again.    He 
came  to  return  thanks ;  and  a  day  of  general  rejoic- 
ing wae  appointed,  when  multitudes  assenddbled,  and 
m  inoense  of  thanksgiving  ascended  up  to  Qod. 
voii.  xvm.— HO,  ooYHL 


Is  it  fimaticism  to  recognise  in  such  occurrences 
the  hand  divine  ?  Far  be  it  from  the  Christian 
missionary  to  foster  superstitious  views  in  heathen 
minds,  or  even  to  take  advantage  of  men's  igno- 
rance, as  Columbus  did,  when  he  predicted  an 
eclipse  to  the  wild  men  of  America ;  but  far  be  it 
from  him  also  to  deny  the  power  of  prayer,  or  to 
interfHret  such  events  as  the  above  on  the  cold  prin- 
ciples of  rationalism.'' 

KamenshVs  Aae  qf  Peter  the  OrecU  y  with  Notes 
and  a  Preface.  By  Ivan  Golovibt.  London: 
Newby. 

Tms  little  work  affords  material  towards  supply- 
ing in  some  measure  a  desideratum  often  experi- 
enced by  the  English  reader  of  Russian  hLs^ry. 
Whilst  considering  the  greatness  and  glory  attained 
by  the  vast  northern  empire  in  the  earlier  part 
of  the  18th  century,  and  rendering  just  tribute  to 
the  powers  and  policy  of  the  great  man  who 
achieved  fojr  his  country  the  proud  position  she  at 
present  holds,  we  are  too  apt  to  ignore  or  slur 
over  the  merits  of  those  coadjutors  selected  from 
any  and  every  grade  in  life  by  the  discerning  eye 
of  their  imperial  master,  to  aid  him  in  his  vast 
designs. 

Each  one  of  these  biographical  sketches  exhibits 
to  us,  in  a  light  ^Etr  more  amiable  than  we  have 
been  wont  to  consider  it,  the  character  of  the 
potent  Czar.  Susceptible  of  the  warmest  friend- 
slnps,  ever  keenlv  considerate  of  the  feelings  of 
others,  and,  what  m  a  despot  is  higher  prabe  than 
all,  never  deaf  to  the  voice  of  reason  or  reproof, 
such  was  Peter  the  Great  Swift  to  anger,  yet  a 
word  of  firm  remonstrance  wotdd  make  him,  and 
without  speaking  figuratively,  drop  his  sword's 
point.  We  scarce  know  which  to  admire  the 
most,  the  friends  who  dared  interpose  betwixt  the 
lion  and  his  wrath,  or  the  noble-hearted  monarch 
who  recognised  the  justice  of  such  interposition. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  following  passi^  in  the  life 
of  Dolgorouki : — i 

^  On  one  occasion,  when  there  was  a  great  scarcity  of 
com  in  St  Petersbui^,  the  senate  resolved  to  levy  a  tax  of 
so  many  pounds  of  flour  a  head  upon  the  inhabitants  of 
Novogorod,  the  province  nearest  to  the  capital.  The 
Emperor,  overwhelmed  with  business,  and  fearful  of  not 
liaving  a  supply  in  time,  went  to  the  senate  on  the  day  of 
this  decision,  and  consented  to  the  measure  without  clearly 
comprehending  its  nature.  The  necessary  proclamation 
was  prepared  and  signed  by  all  the  senators,  except  Dol- 
gorouki, who  on  that  day  happened  to  be  absent  The 
next  day,  so  soon  as  he  appearod  in  his  place,  the  procla- 
mation concerning  the  tax  was  handed  to  him  for  his 
signature.  He  read  it  over  5  asked  for  some  sealing-wax, 
and,  without  making  any  remark,  sealed  it  up  with  all  the 
papers  connected  with  it,  put  the  packet  deliberately  into 
his  pocket,  and  went  to  mass. 

"The  other  senators,  surprised,  and  even  offended,  by 
such  unaccountable  conduct,  sent  to  inform  the  Emperor 
of  what  had  occurred.  Peter,  who  was  just  then  occupied 
at  the  admiralw,  went  without  loss  of  time  to  Hie  senate. 
Not  seeing  Dolgorouki  there,  he  sent  to  look  for  him ;  the 
messenger  found  him  in  church,  and  explained  to  him  that 
it  was  his  Sovereign's  pleasure  to  see  him  at  the  senate. 

"  *  I  hear,'  said  Dolgorouki,  but  without  showing  any 
inclination  to  move. 

"  Peter  sent  again,  and  received  no  other  answer.  At 
last,  a  third  messenger  went  to  annoimce  to  Dolgorouki 
that  he  would  incur  the  Emperor's  displeasure  if  he  did 
not  immediat^y  attend  to  the  simimoDs. 
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'  Render  unto  Caesar  Uie  things  that  are  Csaar*!,  and 
unto  God  the  things  that  are  God's,'  answered  he,  con- 
tinuing his  prayers. 

"The  officer  charged  to  deliver  the  Emperor's  orders 
inquired  what  answer  he  should  tike  back. 

**'Tdl  his  majesty  exactly  what  you  have  seen  and 
heard,'  said  Dolgorouki. 

"  When  mass  was  ended,  he  quietly  walked  to  the  senate, 
as  if  nothing  unusual  had  happened. 

"  Peter  met  him  at  the  door  with  a  drawn  sword  in  his 
hand,  and  cried,  in  an  angry  voice,  'You  shall  die  for 
having  disobeyed  your  Sovereign  !' 

**  *  Here  is  my  heart,'  answered  Dolgorouki.  '  T  am  not 
nfraid  to  die  in  a  just  cause.  Strike!  but  remember  thai 
you  will  be  Alexander,  and  I  shall  be  Clitus.' 

"  At  these  words  Peter  drew  back,  and  gently  inquireu 
who  had  induced  him  to  set  the  imperial  summons  at 
defiance. 

"  *  You  yourself,  sire,'  Dolgorouki  replied.    *  Have  you 

not  ordered  your  Ministers  to  tell  you  the  simple  truth, 

and  never  to  think  of  anything  but  the  good  of  your 

,  subjects,  which  is  in  reality  your  own  happiness  ?    You 

know  my  motto — "Truth  is  the  monarch's  b^  friend." ' 

"  He  then  so  ably  explained  his  reasons  for  opposing  the 
decision  of  the  senate,  that  Peter,  convinced  by  the  just- 
ness of  his  remarks,  thanked  him  cordially,  apologised  for 
his  own  violence,  and  ordered  the  proclamation,  of  which 
the  legality  was  questionable,  to  be  at  once  set  aside." 

These  sketches  are  so  simply  and  pleasingly 
written,  as  to  lead  us  to  regret  fiiat  their  number 
should  be  thus  limited. 


Poems  and  Talei,    By  the  Eev.  W.  Wickbndbn, 
B.A.    London :  Arthur  Hall,  Virtue  and  Co. 

Perhaps  the  best  criticism  on  this  work  is  to  be 
found  in  the  preface  written  by  the  kind  and 
judicious  friend  who  has  introduced  the  Bard  of 
the  Forest  to  the  world.  Our  compassion  for  the 
misfortunes  and  misery  of  the  honest-hearted 
author  forbids  the  exercise  of  liarshness  in  our 
vocation ;  yet  we  must  say  that  we  entirely  concur 
in  the  strictures  so  gently  conveyed  by  Mr. 
Stebbing  on  the  exceeding  extravagance  of  Mr. 
Wickenden's  style.  We  trust,  for  the  sake 
of  his  future  career,  that  he  possesses  other  re- 
sources than  those  of  the  poet  We  fear  the  latter 
will  avail  him  but  little. 


Poems.    By  W.  C.  Bennett.    London  :  Chapman 

and  Hall. 
Without  pretensions  to  attain  any  very  elevated 
grade  amid  the  list  of  modem  poets,  still  Mr. 
Bennett  is  fairly  entitled  to  a  respectable  place 
therein.  Many  of  these  poems  are  very  pleasing, 
and  those  more  particularly  deserving  of  such 
epithet  are  the  simpler  ballads.  In  them  Mr.  Ben- 
nett is  eminently  successful ;  but  he  is  far  less 
happy  when  he  essays  the  heroic  and  sublime. 
His  "  Triumph  for  Salamis,"  his  lines  on  witnessing 
an  execution,  and  other  examples  of  the  fine- 
writing  school,  are  forced  and  inartistic.  Let  our 
readers  test  for  themselves  the  justice  of  our  re- 
marks : — 

SONNET. 

TO  ALFRED  TENNYSON. 

"  O  wondrous  cycle  of  material  might ! 
Lo,  man  hath  spoken,  and  the  listening  hours 
Harken  the  clang  and  clash  of  mighty  powers 
Ministering  to  Ufe.    Forth  from  primeval  night, 
Lo    mortal  thought  hath  summoned  into  sight 


Speed,  whose  hot  breath  space  shrivels  and  derours; 

Speed,  at  whose  iron  feet  Time  crouching  cowers. 
Life,  served  by  Nature,  thrones  it  in  the  light 
And  shouts  exultant    Nor  hath  the  charmed  soul 

Less  potent  servitors ;  hark !  loftiest  thous^ht. 
White  love,  that  in  its  circle  rounds  the  whole 

Of  perfect  wisdom,  whose  wrapt  tongues  hare  CAOght 
The  ver>'  airs  that  hush  high  heaven,  are  near. 
Lo !  the  age  itiiis  it  Tennyson  to  hear." 

THE   FORSAKEN. 

,'  It's  mere  that  she  loves  to  sit, 

Bv  the  cool  sea-breexes  fanned, 
Witt  her  babe,  'neath  the  bending  palms 

That  shadow  that  island  strand. 

''  Her  dusky  brow  has  a  calm 

Too  deep  for  a  face  so  3roung ; 
And  too  wildly,  sadly  sweet 

Are  the  songi  to  her  infant  sung. 

'*  And  there  throogh  the  weary  day 
She  keeps,  from  that  lonely  shore. 

Her  watch  o'er  the  distant  sea 

For  a  sail  that  will  come  no  more." 


Poems  of  JEarly  Years.  In  Nine  Chaplefs.  By  a 
Wbanglsb  of  Trin.  Coll.,  Cambridge.  London : 
William  PickcriDg. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  unacquainted 

with  University  phraseology  we  may  state  that 

the  strange  and  ugly  word  "  Wrangler"  is  a  tide 

of  honour  that  designates  such  students  as  take 

their  place  in  the  first  mathematical  class  at  the 

examination  for  the  Cambridge  degree  of  Bachelor 

of  Arts.     From  the  circumstance  of  his  announcing 

tliis  dbtinction  we  may  assume  that  the  author 

of  the  volume  before  us  cherishes  some  little  vanity 

on  the  score  of  possessing  a  mind  proved  by  the 

best  test  to  be  well  schooled  in  the  severer  sciences^ 

and,  at  the  same  time,  sufficiently  versatile    to 

dabble  in  Heliconian  streams. 

We  are  by  no  means  disposed  to  sneer  at  him 

on  this  account;  nay,  more,  we  allow  him  great 

credit  for  the  care  he  has  taken  to  prevent  hi& 

fancy  and  imagination    from    being    altogether 

swamped  by  pure  reason,  or  sunk  by  the  diflfer- 

ential  and  integral  calculi.    Shakspeare's  admo* 

nition, 

^  Let's  he  no  stoics,  nor  no  stocks,  I  pray, 
Nor  so  devote  to  Aristotle's  mles 
That  Ovid  he  an  outcast  quite  abjured," 

though  in  the  mouth  of  Tranio,  we  hold  to  be  good 
and  sound  philosophy. 

Here,  however,  we  are  afraid  that  our  appro- 
bation must  end,  or  nearly  so.  A  man  in  general 
does  himself  injustice  in  publishing  his  early  efibrts. 
Byron's  first  efiusions  were,  for  the  most  part, 
twaddling  and  common-place,  and  Byron  was, 
notwithstanding,  a  genius  of  the  highest  order. 
According,  moreover,  to  Goethe,  a  critic  as  carefnl 
and  reliable  as  we  can  name,  Byron  was  gifted 
with  a  happy  instinct  that  bore  him  unconscionBly 
to  his  brilliant  successes,  and,  following  this  notion, 
the  old  bard  of  Weimar  fancifully  typified  him  as 
the  young  Euphorion^  in  the  second  part  of 
"Faust"  His  early  voltime,  therefore,  if  any- 
Ibod/s,  ought  to  have  been  proof  against  the 
I  '<  Edinburgh  Review ;"  but  after  the  duappointed 
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mtfaor  had  exhaled  his  wrath  in  **  English  Bards 
and  Scotch  Reviewers,"  he  made  little  difficulty 
in  confessing  the  justice  of  the  censure  under 
which  he  had  smarted. 

Probably  our  "  Wrangler"  will  be  of  a  similar 
opinion  respecting  our  remarks  at  some  future 
day.  His  volume  shows  that  he  has  had  a  liberal 
education,  that  he  has  some  command  of  language, 
and  some  knowledge  of  metre,  and  that  he  has 
read  and  appreciat<^  good  models  of  poetic  com- 
poeition.  But  though  not  destitute  of  poetic  feel- 
ing", he  has  hitherto  given  no  proof  of  poetic  power, 
and,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  seems  ignoraut  that 
much  labour  and  reflection  must  be  devoted  to 
poetry  before  it  can  claim  or  deserve  success. 


l%e  Museum  qf  Classical  Antiqyiixes,  A  Quar- 
terly Journal  of  Architecture  and  the  sister 
branches  of  Classic  Art.  No.  1,  January,  1851. 
London :  John  W.  Parker,  West  Strand. 

TwM  erat  intonsi  regia  maffna  Numa.  Our  archi- 
tects and  antiquarians  have  of  late  been  redolent 
overmuch  of  cowl  and  cloister,  and  it  is  refresfe^ 
ing  in  the  utmost  to  turn  from  the  tonsured  student 
to  a  work  so  fascinating,  so  full  of  promise,  as  the 
present  Its  merits,  however,  needed  not  the  aid 
of  contrast  to  insure  them  that  appreciation  we  so 
cheerfully  predicate  will  be  theirs. 

The  highly  elaborate  and  elegant  journal  before 
na  is  no  mere  dreary  record  or  dull  inventory  of 
ruins  discovered,  or  ruins  investigated — no,  it 
emanates  from  men  who,  like  our  Bucklands  and 
our  Owens,  choose  the  megatherium  as  a  starting 
and  not  a  halting  place,  and  who,  by  their  untiring 
efforts,  have  given  a  wider  scope,  a  more  extended 
signification,  to  the  term  classical — ^the  ideal.  We 
have  long  boasted  on  our  shelves  Polygnotus,  and 
his  compeers  are  revealing  to  us  the  actual. 

Well-written  and  elucidatory  as  it  is,  we  still 
think  the  preface  might  have  been  spared.  Good 
wine  needs  no  bush ;  and  the  name  of  that  inde- 
fatigable scholar  and  polished  writer,  Mr.  Wat- 
kiss  Lloyd,  would  have  served  as  grace  to  for  more 
iramble  diet  than  we  meet  with  here. 

Recondite  yet  never  obscure,  abstruse  wiUiout 
heaviness,  alike  deep  and  clear,  Mr.  Lloyd,  in  his 
eminently  interesting  article,  "The  Lesche  at 
Delphi,"  furnishes  proof  how  an  erudite  and  en- 
thosiastic  antiquarian  can  cleanse  his  hands  from 
the  dost  of  ages  ere  he  take  his  pen.  His  article 
is  graced,  but  nought  enhanced,  by  the  cleverly- 
executed  lithographs  which  illustrate  his  pages. 

One  glance  at  the  list  of  Mr.  Watkiss  Lloyd^s 
oollaborateurs  will  convince  the  learned  beyond 
any  words  of  ours  of  the  high  value  of  this  acces- 
sion to  our  researches  in  classic  art  The  low  terms 
at  which  the  journal  is  published  places  it  within 
reach  of  the  humblest  student 


The  LUOe  CAild's  Pictorial  Magazine.  Edited 
by  Uncle  Tom.  In  I^umbers.  London:  Kent 
and  Co. 

"Pocffl !  notice  children's  books  T    Well,  sir,  why 
not?  These  little  toddlers  that  make  such  a  glorious 


though  certainly  distracting  noise  while  their 
anxious  father  wants  to  drive  his  quill  in  quiet,  are 
of  a  little  importance  to  the  world  after  all,  though 
you  do  turn  up  your  nose  at  them,  and  call  them 
brats  and  the  like.  Nay,  nay,  you  needn't  give 
that  knowing  wink  at  mama,  who  is  so  inde- 
fatigably  telling  them, "  Now,  my  dears,  do  be  quiet 
a  little  bit"  Much  as  we  respect  her,  it  is  not  on  her 
account  that  we  repel  your  taunts  about  pap  and 
bread  and  butter.  Put  on  your  spectacles,  blinkard  ; 
look  fifteen  years  beyond  your  nose,  and  see  what 
these  little  things  are  then.  Young  men  and 
women,  eh  ? — A  little  detachment  of  the  army  that 
is  to  fight  the  battle  of  life  when  we  retire  from 
active  service  as  war-worn  veterans.  How  do 
they  bear  themselves  in  the  fray  ?  Are  they  well- 
disciplined  and  likely  combatants?  GKhL  grant 
they  be !  In  'spite  of  paper-tax,  their  heads  and 
hearts  may  be  cheaply  formed  and  fashioned  by  little 
works  like  that  before  us.  With  their  plastic 
natures  the  task  is  not  very  difficult,  and  in  the 
present  instance  their  attention  may  be  secured  by 
the  amusement  that  the  very  creditable  engravings 
of  Mr.  Gilks  will  afford  them. 


Popular  Library:  The  Works  of  Shakspeare. 
Edited  by  Hazlitt.  Vol.  I.  Part  I. — Miscel- 
lanies. By  Abthub  Wallbbidqb.  1  vol.  Lon- 
don: C^rge  Boutledge. 

Op  the  first  of  these  volumes  it  is  unnecessary  to 
say  more  than  that  the  publisher  is  doing  good 
service  by  giving  in  the  cheapest  form  the  very  best 
edition  of  our  great  national  bard.  Glossarial 
notes  are  necessary  to  everybody  in  order  to  under- 
stand the  text,  and  most  other  notes  that  we  have 
seen  are  superfluous,  and  sometimes  calculated  to 
give  more  erroneous  impressions  than  the  bare 
perusal  of  the  author  would  occasion  to  the  reader. 
Mr.  Wallbridge*8  **  Miscellanies^"  we  confess,  we 
have  never  seen  before,  though  it  appears  they 
obtained  considerable  and,  we  may  add,  deserved 
celebrity  when  they  first  appeared  in  the  Bra 
newspaper.  They  well  deserve  their  re-publica- 
tion. We  can  honestly  say  that  we  have  seldom 
met  with  more  lively  and  entertaining  light  litera- 
ture. 


The  Creeds  qf*  CAristendom.    By  William  Eath- 
BOKB  G-BBO.    London :  John  Chapman. 

Mr.  Greo  has  undertaken  to  investigate  ihe  belief 
to  which  a  large  portion  of  philosophic  inquirers 
are  tending.  In  the  volume  before  us  he  examines 
and  dismisses  as  insufficient  the  claims  of  authority. 
He  attacks  Bibllolatry  as  incompatible  both  with 
reason  and  the  true  spirit  of  Christianity.  Upon 
these  serious  subjects  it  cannot  be  expected  that  a 
discussion  should  be  found  in  our  pages.  Without, 
however,  giving  any  opinion  upon  the  matter,  we 
may  awaid  unqualified  praise  to  Mr.  Greg  for  tiie 
manner  in  which  he  has  treated  his  subject  He 
appears  throughout  as  an  earnest  seekeridler truth, 
and  truth  only,  while  he  shows  £ur  too  much  self- 
respect  to  be  betrayed  for  a  moment  into  anything 
like  unbeconung  asperity  towards  those  who  enter- 
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tain  different  opinioi^  Of  such  a  well-known 
writer  it  is  enough  to  say  that  his  style  is  as  lucid 
and  attractive  as  usual. 


Local  Self-Government.    By  J.  Toulmik  Smith. 
London:  John  Chapman. 

This  is  a  valuable,  because  thoughtful,  treatise  upon 
one  of  the  gravest  subjects  of  theoretical  and 
practical  politics.  No  one,  in  all  probability,  will 
give  an  absolute  assent  to  aUiia  conclusions ;  but 
file  reader  of  Mr.  Smith's  volume  will  in  any  case 
be  induced  to  give  due  weight  to  the  important 
principle  insisted  on.  We  regret  that  our  want  of 
space  restrains  us  from  examining  its  chapters  in 
detail. 


Foems,    By  Habtlby  CoLEBinaB.    London : 

Mozon. 

The  biography  prefixed  to  these  remains  has  been 
generally,  and  we  think  justly,  condemned.  The 
poems  themselves,  however,  amply  redeem  the 
publication.  For  them  we  are  deeply  grateful. 
We  shall  not  fail  to  revert  to  them  at  the  earliest 
opportunity. 

Borneo  Facts  versus  Borneo  Fallacies.    By  L.  A. 
Chamebovzow.     London:  Gilpin. 

A  VIGOROUS  and  apparently  unanswerable  onslaught 
upon  Eajah  Brooke.  The  gist  of  it  is  to  show  that 
the  tribes  called  piratical  were  not  so  in  point  of 
fact,  but  that  it  was  convenient  to  the  Eajah  to  give 
them  this  denomination  for  the  purpose  of  accom- 
plishing their  subjection  by  the  aid  of  British 
frigates. 

The  Suvityng  and  Fyndyng'Ovt  of  the  JRotnisk  Fox. 
Written  by  Wylltam  Tubnee,  Ac.  Edited  by 
BoBEBT  Potts,  M.A.    London :  J.  W.  Parker. 

A  cimious  tract,  written  by  a  pupil  of  old  Lati- 
mer. It  well  deserves  reading,  both  for  its  own 
quaintne^  and  the  reflections  that  it  suggests  upon 
the  madness  of  reviving  a  quarrel  that  is  inter- 
minable. 

Poems  and  Songs  qfBohert  Cfilfillan.  4th  Edition. 
Edinburgh :  Sutherland  and  Knox ;  London : 
Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co. 

We  have  no  more  space  than  permits  us  to  say, 
"&t  vetus  atque  bonus,"  the  poet  who  reaches  a 
fourth  edition. 

Domestic  Fowl.     By  H.  Richabdson.     London : 

W.  8.  Orr  and  Co. 

It  is  astonishing  how  much  information  and  amuse- 
ment Mr  Richardson  hasproduced  upon  a  theme 
apparently  so  humble.  We  really  look  upon  our 
matutinal  egg  with  reverence  after  reading  his 
anatomy  of  it  I 


Sir  Reginald  Mohwn.    By  Gbobgb  John  Catlby 

London:  Pickering. 

''  Sm  Bboinald"  is  far  too  original,  brilliant,  and 
graceful  to  be  despatched  in  a  brief  notice.  We 
purpose  to  review  him  at  length  in  oor  next. 


Letters  of  Miss  Ma/rtineoM  and  Mr. 
London :  John  Chapman. 

Will  be  reviewed  in  our  next 
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TUE    GREAT    EXHIBITION. 

Whes,  afler  the  lapse  of  ages,  the  young  student  clemencies  of  a  northern  summer  shoukl  be  devised 
of  history,  perusing  the  annals  of  his  country,  and  erected.  Premiunirf  were  offered  for  the  best 
glances  at  this  memorable  period  of  the  nineteenth  |  design,  and,  in  a  short  time,  no  less  than  2:t0  were 
century,  he  will  learn  with  astonishment  and  proffered.  One  hundred  and  eighty  of  these  were 
reverence  what  the  resources,  the  ingenuity,  and  rejected,  while  from  the  remaining  sixty  it  was 
the  peracveranco  of  his  ancestors  accomplished  |  considered  that  useful  suggestions  could  be  drawn. 
even  in  those  days  of  remote  antiquity,  he  will  For,  in  consequence  of  the  low  state  of  architectural 
learn  that,  upon  the  suggestion  of  a  well-intentioned ,  knowledge,  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  any  one 
and  amiable  prince,  at  the  bidding  of  an  enter-  professor  of  the  constructive  art  should  possess  the 
prising  and  determined  people,  animated  by  feel- 1  skill  required  to  plan  so  gigantic  and  unprecedented 
ings   of  honest  enthusiasm  and  of   magnificent  |  a  work. 

rivalry,  the  creative  armies  of  the  nation  daunt-  j  The  Commltt'^.e  previously  nominated,  and  com- 
lessly  challenged  all  the  empires  of  the  earth  to  a  posed  of  the  three  greatest  engineers  and  the  three 
bloodless  contest,  in  which  victory  would  confer !  ablest  architects  then  to  be  found  in  the  dominions 
wealth  and  honour,  though  defeat  would  be  un- '  of  the  Queen  of  England,  availing  themselves  of  the 
attended  either  by  discomliture  or  ruin.  i  hints  severally  contained  in  the  threescore  plans 

He  will  not  be  slow  to  perceive  that,  with  one  before  them,  proceeded  to  remodel  and  combine  all 
universal  acclamation,  one  glad  shout  of  generous  that  they  deemed  val  \ible  in  each,  in  order  to 
eagerness,  the  friendly  defiance  was  accepted,  and ,  devise  one  as  nearly  faultless  as  the  materials  at 
the  war  of  industry  commenced.     From  that  hour  i  their  disposal  and  their  own  attainments  enabled 


new  energy  appeared  to  have  been  infused  into  the 
mines,  the  laboratories,  the  forges,  the  looms,  and 
the  workshops  of  the  world.    In  the  most  inac- 
cessible quarters  of  Thibet  and  the  wild  regions 
of  Oregon,  as  well  as  in  Canada,  the  Brazils,  Arabia, 
Bnssia,  and  China,  a  spirit  of  indomitable  deter- 
mination was  everywhere  evoked,  and  the  denizens 
of  each  realm,  far  distant  as  well  as  those  of  the 
contigooos  European  States,  pledged  themselves  to 
engage  unconditionally  in  an  honourable  strife, 
where  there  was  no  foe  to  be  vanquished,  no  adverse 
principle  to  be  overthrown. 


them  to  produce. 

Suffice  It  to  observe  that  the  result,  though 
unsatisfactory,  denoted  great  deliberation  and  care. 
The  combined  skill  of  the  nation  recommended 
that  in  an  open  place  then  termed  the  Park  of 
Hyde,  between  the  row  denominated  Rotten  and 
a  road  leading  to  the  suburb  of  Kensington,  in  the 
diocese  of  the  newly-created  Bishop  of  West- 
minster, a  building  should  be  raised,  compounded' 
with  solidity  of  stone,  mortar,  and  brick.  It  was. 
to  have  been  formed  in  three  separate  divisions,, 
connected  by  side  branches,  the  roof  supported  by 


All  having  resolved  to  despatch  their  several  [iron  columnar  water-pipes,  and  having  in  its 
detachments  to  the  encounter,  it  next  became  matter  centre  a  dome  larger  than  any  ever  yet  seen 
of  paramount  importance  to  select  an  appropriate  i  beneath  the  vault  of  heaven.  The  lateral  walls 
battle-field.  i  were  to  have]  been  low ;  but  eight  venerable  elm- 

Various  localities  were  proposed,  an  infinite  trees  growing  upon  the  selected  area  were  to  be 
variety  of  regulations  suggested,  together  with  a  I  permitted  to  remain  under  the  cupola,  in  respect 
multitude  of  restrictions  to  be  enforced.  Afler .  to  a  strong  popular  prejudice  assigning  particular 
many  an  animated  discussion,  much  long  and  eager  I  virtues  to  these  aged  vegetables,  and  in  compliance 
debe^,  those  to  whom  the  deliberation  upon  these  j  with  the  whim  of  a  great  mob-orator  of  that 
momentous  preliminaries  was  intrusted  announced  period  of  the  name  of  Sibthorp,  whom  the  Govern- 


the  place  of  tourney  and  the  order  of  the  lists. 

No  existing  edifice  in  those  days  was  there  in 
England  calculated  to  contain  even  a  small  propor- 
tion of  the  combatants,  or  of   the  innumerable 


ment  were  obliged  to  conciliate. 

Simultaneously  with  the  publication  of  the  in- 
tentions of  the  Committee,  a  storm  of  disappro- 
bation throughout  the  length  and  breadth  oT  the 


spectators  who  woidd  flock  to  the  gorgeous  arena,  j  land  was  observed  to  be  gathering.  At  length  it 
It  became,  therefore,  primarily  necessary  that  a  i  burst,  and  the  fulminant  of  Printing-house-square 
Btructurc  calculated  to  shield  all  from  the  in- 1  was  not  slow  in  illuminating  the  dark  horizon 
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with  the  coruscations  of  its  impotent  and  disre- 
garded ire.  Imitated  by  the  still  feebler  expo- 
nents of  public  opinion,  innumerable  were  the 
invectives  and  incessant  the  denunciations  hurled 
at  the  heads  of  the  originators  of  the  great  project 
The  diurnal  and  weekly  press  of  that  era,  indeed, 
may  be  referred  to  with  interest  by  those  who 
imagine  that  those  orgaiis  of  power  really  possess 
the  omnipotence  so  frequently  ascribod  to  them. 
The  dire  prophecies  with  which  they  teemed,  the 
miseries  they  predicted,  the  nieful  consequences 
they  announced,  never  existed  but  in  the  occiputs 
of  Uie  timid  and  imaginative  writers  who  penned 
them;  it  would,  therefore,  be  still  more  idle  to 
cite  them  here.  London,  however,  for  a  time  was 
startled  from  its  dingy  propriety.  Aristocratic 
Marj'lebone,  stately  Westminster,  and  heteroge- 
neous Pimlico  abounded  in  meetings  only  remark- 
able for  the  unanimitv  with  which  they  stigma- 
tised as  pernicious  and  destructive  the  very  under- 
taking they  afterwards  hailed  with  the  most  un- 
qualified acclamation  as  a  welcome  boon. 

Wisely  disregarding  the  unmeaning  censure  or 
the  needless  laudation  of  the  world,  the  Royal 
Commissioners  complacently  proceeded  to  give  a 
corporeal  existence  to  the  combined  emanations  of 
80  many  brains  whose  services  had  been  taxed  in 
their  behalf.  At  this  particular  juncture,  when  the 
final  edict  had  goue  forth  that  was  to  give  active 
employment  for  months  to  numberless  brickyards, 
quarries,  and  limekilns,  a  brief  communication  was 
made  to  the  Executive,  ike  work  was  suddenly 
stayed,  and  the  hopes  thus  raised  were  in  a  moment 
and  for  ever  frustrated.  The  commimication  in 
question  proceeded  from  one  Joseph  Paxton,  gar- 
dener to  Dr.  Cavendish,  the  then  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire. It  appeared  that  the  said  Joseph  Paxton 
had  for  a  long  series  of  years  been  practically 
engaged  in  the  formation  of  habitations  of  iron 
and  glass  for  tropical  plants.  His  ferrovitreous 
experience,  therefore,  enabled  him,  with  compara- 
tively little  deliberation,  to  furnish  working-plans 
and  specifications  superior  in  every  respect  to  the 
<}ombination  already  agreed  upon.  It  was  conse- 
quently determined  that  iron,  glass,  and  deal  alone 
should  be  the  component  materials  of  the  tempo- 
porary  edifice  intended  to  encase  specimens  of 
almost  every  naturid  and  artificial  production  of 
the  globe. 

In  a  period  of  time  incredibly  brief,  there  ac- 
cordingly arose  in  air  a  stupendous  monument  of 
human  ingenuity,  perseverance,  and  skill.  Light, 
translucent,  symmetrical  and  substantial,  harmo- 
nious in  proportion,  elegant  in  design — it  chal- 
lenged and  defied  alike  the  criticism  of  the 
astounded  world. 

Never  before  had  anything  resembling  it  been 
beheld  either  in  material,  form,  or  extent.  Cover- 
ing an  expanse  of  eighteen  acres,  and  comprising 
some  six-and-twenty  miles  of  gallery,  it  appeared 
at  first  impossible  that  it  should  ever  be  adequately 
filled. 

Yet  the  efforts  of  the  ingenious  contriver  to 
combine  every  requisite  did  not  terminate  with 
the  mere  delineation  of  the  external  shell.  The 
novelty  and  magnitude  of  the  task  hnposed  new 


and  arduous  duties  on  the  projector.  Machines,  for 
instance,  were  introduced  to  abridge  the  enormity 
of  the  manual  labour  requisite  to  produce  and  to 
paint  two  hundred  and  five  miles  of  sash-bar ;  other 
mechanical  appliances  sawed,  planed,  morticed, 
drilled,  turned  and  glazed,  but  still  more  than  two 
thousand  artificers  of  all  denominations  were  ac- 
tively, though  silently,  engaged  over  every  portion 
of  the  wide  expanse. 

The  building  consisted  of  a  nave  64  feet  bigh 
and  72  feet  in  width,  with  a  series  of  side  aisles, 
six  24  feet,  and  two  48  feet  wide,  of  the  respective 
heights  of  23  and  43  feet ;  the  whole  spreading 
to  436  feet,  the  entire  length  being  1,851  feet.  In 
the  centre  of  this  long  line  of  frontage,  a  transept 
100  feet  high,  408  feet  long,  and  72  feet  wide, 
was  seen.  The  whole  was  supported  upon  1,060 
hollow  columns,  serving  at  the  same  time  as  con- 
duits for  rain-water.  900,000  feet  of  gloss, 
weighing  400  tons,  were  employed  to  glaze  the 
various  sashes;  the  total  cubic  contents  they  spanned 
being  33,000,000  feet. 

Every  contingency  that  prudence  could  foresee 
was  provided  against  Tlie  drainage,  ventilation, 
means  for  moderating  the  intensity  of  the  light, 
were  duly  attended  to.  The  flooring  was  laid 
with  interstices  between  each  plank,  allowing  the 
dust  and  water  used  in  cleansing  them  to  pass 
through  and  disappear.  It  is  needless  to  enter 
here  into  all  the  minuter  details  of  construction ; 
suflfice  it,  therefore,  to  institute  a  brief  comparison 
on  some  points  between  the  great  glass  hive  of  the 
Exhibition  and  an  edifice  of  which  most  of  our 
readers  have  some  cognizance.  The  main  avenue 
already  described  was  in  width  nearly  double  thmt 
of  the  nave  of  St.  PauVs,  and  in  length  more  than 
four  times  as  great.  Thirty-five  years  were  spent 
in  raising  the  cathedral ;  the  building  in  Hyde  Park 
sprang  into  existence  in  less  than  half  as  many 
weeks  !  The  walls  of  the  former  pile  were  fourteen 
feet  thick ;  those  of  the  latter  eight  inches.  Notwith- 
standing the  rapidity  of  construction,  so  aocnrate 
was  the  workmanship  and  so  carefdl  the  super* 
^dsion  that  not  a  single  crooked  or  faulty  line  was 
discoverable  in  the  whole. 

When  the  labours  of  those  whose  thews  and 
sinews  reared  the  giant  fabric  had  ceased,  a  new 
and  unexpected  cause  of  dissension  arose.  Various 
schemes  for  its  internal  and  external  decoration 
were  handed  in.  Some  were  for  imparting  to  tlie 
whole  of  the  interior  an  uniform  hue  of  palidti 
ochre,  while  they  maintained  that  the  outer  sur- 
face should  either  be  clothed  in  that  shade  of  bril- 
liant green  peculiarly  reverenced  by  the  pious 
Mossolman,  or  else  in  the  more  sombre  and  less- 
attractive  dun  that  gives  such  delight  to  the  eye 
of  the  enraptured  Quaker. 

On  mature  deliberation,  it  was  determined  not 
to  favour  the  predilections  of  either  sect,  lest 
offence  should  have  been  unintentionally  given  to 
other  and  equally  estimable  denominations  of  reli- 
gionists. After  long  and  vehement  debate,  and 
when  all,  or  nearly  all,  that  could  have  been  said 
or  written  upon  the  subject  had  been  reiterated 
ad  nauseam^  the  ruling  committee  placed  the 
matter  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Owen  Jones,  a  gentle- 
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mm  wboee  vocatiea,  studiefi^  and  pursoite  emi- 
Doitly  qualified  bim  for  tide  duty  assigned  to  him. 
He  at  once  determined  upon  the  course  he  intended 
to  adopt ;  and  if  unfettered  by  absurd  restrictions 
and  ignorant  suggestions,  better  still  would  it  have 
been  for  the  success  of  his  undertaking.  As  it 
wtt,  the  course  he  pursued  was  a  safe  one,  because 
the  ruled  that  guided  him  were  theoretically  true, 
and  from  the  earliest  antiquity  had  been  followed 
with  signal  success. 

The  thousand  and  odd  columns  within,  together 
-with  all  Uie  infinite  reticidation  and  tracery  they 
upheld,  were  painted,  where  near  the  spectator,  in 
cool,  pleasing,  and  unobtrusive  colours,  so  disposed 
that,  as  the  masses  accumulated  in  the  intenninable 
vistas  receding  from  the  eye,  the  effect  at  a  dis- 
tance was  to  produce  a  grey  neutral  tone  harmo- 
nising with  all  the  gorgeous  profusion  of  glowing 
colours  below  and  around.    Circumstances  already 
briefly  alluded  to  reduced  the  period  allowed  for 
preparation  to  a  very  limited  space.      As  the 
labours  of  the  Oonumssioners  and  the  exertions  of 
contractors  became  daily  more  onerous  and  over- 
whelming, so  proportionably  became  the  demands 
of  the  artizan  more  importunate,  and  his  demeanour 
more  independent    Here,  as  in  the  generality  of 
similar  cases,  self-interest  prompted  a  course  of 
action  that  justice  or  honesty  could  hardly  have 
approved.    Fortunately  for  those  more  immedi- 
ately concerned,  as  bsjids  of  discontented  opera- 
tives struck  and  dispersed,  others,  in  abundance, 
were  found  ready  to  aupply  iheir  place,  so  that 
never  even  for  an  hour  were  the  works  suspended 
in  consequence  of  the  misconduct  of  the  workmen. 
At  length,  about  the  end  of  March,  1851,  the  un- 
dertaking commenced  in  the  previous  September 
was  rapidly  approaching  completion.  All  Uic  main 
difficulties  seemed  to  have  been  overcome.    It  was 
announced  officially  that  the  world  would  be  ad- 
mitted to  its  own  museum  on  the  morning  of  the 
Ifit  of  May.   Exhibitors  laboured  day  and  night  to 
terminate  their  preliminary  arrangements.     The 
moustachioed  cabinetmaker  of  Paris,  the  bearded 
carpenter  of  Vienna,  and  the  still  more  hirsute 
mootjik  from  Petersburg,  probably  for  the  first 
time  in  the  annals  of  history,  were  to  be  seen  toil- 
ing side  by  side,  beneath  the  same  glazed  canopy, 
each  anxious  to  be  foremost  in  the  zeal  and  alacrity 
they  displayed.    About  this  time,  however,  new 
troubles  and  annoyances  presented  themselves  to 
the  minds  of  the  harassed  and  over-worked  Com- 
mifiuonerB.    It  was  found  that,  busy  and  rife  as 
were  the  human  operatives,  above,  below,  and 
around,  they  were  excelled  in  numbers  and  perti- 
nacity by  legions  of  rats  and  flights  of  sparrows, 
a^tarenUy  strongly  impressed  with  the  conviction 
that  the  crystal  vault  was  intended  for  their  special 
comfort  and  delectation.     To  get  rid  of  these 
troublesome  and  unexpected  guests  was  no  light 
nor  easy  task ;  and  while  operations  for  their  dos- 
comfiture  and  expulsion  were  being  planned  and 
executed  fresh  grievances  appeared.    Ere  the  first 
external  coat  of  paint  could  be  applied,  or  the 
panes  of  glass  accidentally  broken  could  be  repaired, 
a  London  spring  had  set  in  with  more  than  ordi- 
nary severity.    For  several  weeks,  almost  without 


intermission,  a  leaden  sky  voided  torrents  of  sooty 
rain  on  the  new  roof,  as  if  to  test  to  the  uttermost 
its  powers  of  resistance  and  the  resources  of  its 
designer.  Its  frailty,  from  a  variety  of  trivial 
causes,  was  soon  rendered  too  apparent ;  but  this 
mishap  ceased  in  a  great  measure  with  the  dis- 
covery of  its  origin.  The  greatest  damage  from 
the  influx  of  water  had  been  occasioned  in  one 
quarter  by  the  malicious  and  dastardly  act  of  a 
labourer,  who  had  wilfuUy  stopped  up  one  of  the 
rain-water  drains,  and  thus  flooded  a  considerable 
extent  of  the  building  below. 

As  the  interval  allowed  for  the  termination  of 
all  the  preparatory  proceedings  drew  fast  to  a  close, 
the  numbers  and  activity  of  all  engaged  were  pro- 
portionably augmented.  At  one  period  in  April, 
indeed,  there  could  not  have  been  less  than  from 
nine  to  ten  thousand  men  assiduously  engaged. 

The  appearance  then  presented  by  the  interior 
was  singular  and  interesting  in  the  extreme. 
Although  to  a  casual  observer  the  confusion 
seemed  interminable  and  inextricable,  it  contained 
in  efiect  all  tlie  elements  of  regularity  and  order. 

On  one  side  were  observable  cumbrous,  strange- 
looking,  and  bulky  packages  just  arrived  from 
Teheran,  Mexico,  Constantinople,  New  York, 
Vienna,  and  Hong-Kong.  These  were  being 
ri^dly  transferred  by  adaiduous  bodies  of  scarlet- 
coated  Sappers  and  Miners  to  their  respective 
sections,  where  other  intelligent  and  careful  indi- 
viduals from  the  same  corps,  aided  either  by  the 
owners  or  the  consignees  of  the  various  goods, 
instantaneously  ripped  away  the  external  integu- 
ments, disclosing  the  precious  commodities  within. 

Meanwhile,  poised  upon  the  light  scaffolding 
aloft,  hundreds  of  painters  were  noiselessly  yet 
actively  clothing  alike  the  perpendicular  and  the 
horizontal  frame-work  of  the  building  in  a  varied 
and  cheerful  garb.  Towards  the  eastern  extremity, 
stupendous  pieces  of  mechanism,  cast-iron  beams, 
bright  polished  rods  and  wheels,  and  globes  of 
bumshed  brass,  drawn  by  many  horses,  were 
borne  along  on  waggons  and  trucks  to  the  resting- 
place  prepared  for  them,  where  deep,  broad  beds 
of  concrete  awaited  their  ponderous  approach. 
By  similar  agencies,  hydraulic  presses  of  unex- 
ampled magnitude,  pumps  upon  novel  principles 
and  of  marvellous  proportions,  brewing-machines, 
organs,  colossal  statues,  enormous  bells,  monster 
telescopes,  locomotive-engines  of  matchless  speed, 
were  in  process  of  conveyance  from  point  to  point, 
amid  the  shouts  of  men,  the  din  of  hammers,  and 
the  clangour  of  metal.  Yet,  from  the  midst  of  all 
this  clamour,  bustle,  and  chaos,  here  and  there 
magnificence  and  beauty  were  bursting  their  cere- 
ments and  emerging  into  light.  Towering  forms 
were  daily  seen  to  peer  with  majestic  composure 
upon  the  turmoil  below,  as  if  proud  of  their  own 
existence  and  of  the  imposing  circumstance  and 
character  of  their  appearance.  At  length  the 
preparatory  labour  began  to  diminish,  the  task 
assigned  to  each  individual  committee  or  sub- 
committee was  accomplished — in  some  cases  indif- 
ferently, in  others  happily  and  satisfactorily. 

Having  thus  cursorily  adverted  to  the  great 
event  In  language  such  as  he  may  employ  whose 
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duty  it  may  be  to  comment  upon  it  after  the  long 
lapse  of  centuries,  we  may  now  take  a  prospective 
view  of  the  Exhibition  far  excellence,  denominated 
Great,  and  describe  briefly,  for  the  benefit  of  those 
of  onr  more  distant  readers  who  may  not  be  able 
to  inspect  it  themselves,  what  they  would  behold 
were  they  among  the  multitude  that  throng  the 
crowded  aisles,  while  they  are  more  placidly 
engaged  in  the  peru«al  of  these  pages. 

The  long  and  anxiously  anticipated  1st  of  May 
has  arrived  !  A  vast  cortege,  composed  of  well- 
a])pointed  and  costly  equipages,  has  suddenly  sup- 
planted the  unwieldy  chain  of  waggons,  trucks, 
and  carts  that,  for  weeks  past,  have  all  but  rendered 
impassable  the  avenues  and  roads  leading  to  the 
Park.  Tens  of  thousands  of  spectators,  eager  to 
witness  the  cavalcade,  converge  in  dusky  lines 
athwart  the  green  plain  and  along  the  gravel-roads. 
They  are  content  to  wait  for  more  economic  days. 
On  tlie  first  day  none  can  be  admitted  under  pay- 
ment of  three  guineas,  nor  on  the  second  and  ^iixl 
days  is  admission  to  be  obtained  under  a  sovereign ; 
while  for  the  three  succeeding  weeks  the  charge 
will  be  five  shillings. 

Entering,  therefore,  with  the  privileged  and  aris- 
tocratic, as  the  portals  are  opened  on  the  above 
momentous  day  at  the  central  southern  gateway, 
our  readers  will,  in  imagination,  behold  before 
them  a  lofty  fountain, 

Chasing  the  sultriness  of  day, 

As,  springing  high,  the  silvery  dew 

In  whirls  fantastically  flew. 

And  flung  luxurious  coolness  round 

The  air,  and  freshness  o'er  the  ground. 

They  may  now  turn  either  to  the  right,  and  inspect 
the  gorgeous  contributions  of  India,  or  to  the  more 
quaint,  curious,  but  not  less  ingenious  devices  from 
the  Celestial  Empire,  lavishly  displayed  upon  the 
left.  Among  the  former  are  included  magnificent 
shawls  from  Cashmir,  Persia,  and  Nepaul,  brilliant 
in  colour,  intricate  in  design,  yet  with  every  tint 
so  harmoniously  arranged  and  artistically  con- 
trasted that  they  may  well  long  be  dwelt  upon 
with  admiration  and  wonder.  Here,  too,  are  spe- 
cimens of  goldsmiths'  work  that  would  put  to 
sliame,  for  lightness  and  delicacy  of  execution,  any 
of  the  vaunted  jewellery  of  Europe — gems  that 
must  excite  the  astonishment  and  cupidity  of  many 
beholders. 

From  China  the  textile  tissues  of  silk,  the  em- 
broidery, the  elaborate  and  exquisite  carvings  in 
ivory,  in  wood,  and  in  coral,  the  natural  and 
artificial  productions  in  infinite  variety,  have  been 
liberally  supplied. 

Further  on,  we  pause  for  a  while  before  the 
shelves  and  walls  adorned  with  the  productions  of 
Greece  and  the  Levant ;  and  it  must  certainly  be 
admitted  that  the  subjects  of  the  Sultan,  though  in 
some  respects  avowedly  far  behind  the  rest  of  the 
world,  are  in  other  manufactures  infinitely  beyond 
them.  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal  demand  no  mean 
share  of  our  attention,  next  arrested  by  Belgium 
as  we  pass  by  the  precincts  of  the  southern  to 
those  of  the  northern  States.  Flanders,  as  Tris- 
tram Shandy  tenns  it,  "the  old  prize-fighting 
stage"  of  Europe,  at  first  sight  seems  to  have  pre- 


sented 'articles  that  speak  more  of  the  doings  of 
war  llian  of  commerce  and  peace ;  but  her  contri- 
butions and  those  of  the  northern  continent  of 
Europe  are  altogether  eclipsed  by  the  magnificence, 
richness,  and  variety  of  our  neighbours  the  French. 

The  most  beautiful  porcelain  of  Sevres,  the  cost- 
liest tapestry  of  the  Gobelins,  the  most  marvel- 
lous carpets  from  the  looms  of  Aubusson,  Parisian 
cabinet-work,  marque terie,  bronzes,  and  bijouterie, 
together  with  the  velvets  and  silks  of  Lyons,  un- 
surpassed in  the  world,  are  crowded  here.  Even 
the  very  fittings  on  which  these  treasures  are  dis- 
played themselves  merit  more  than  a  passing 
glance  ere  we  proceed  to  criticise  the  more  solid 
productions  of  Holland.  Conspicuous  among  these- 
we  find  a  silvery-toned  chime  of  bells,  candelabra, 
vases,  goblets  remarkable  for  the  taste  with  which 
they  have  been  moulded  and  adorned ;  though  in 
this  hastv  tour  we  must  leave  the  minute  conside- 
ration  of  them  to  enter  the  suite  of  spacious  rooms 
fitted  up  with  furniture  from  Vienna ;  sideboards, 
tables,  bookcases,  fauteuils  covered  with  a  profu- 
sion of  carving,  so  exquisitely  wrought  that  it  may 
be  questioned  whether  Grinling  Gibbon  himself  be 
not  here  excelled — trophies  of  ponderous  arms, 
foliage  so  light  that  it  seems  almost  to  float  upon 
the  air,  heaps  of  autumnal  fruit,  bouquets  of  summer 
flowers,  only  needing  their  appropriate  colour  to- 
deceive  the  most  practised  eye. 

But  stay.  In  close  proximity  to  the  vast  octa- 
gonal hall  inclosing  the  emblems  of  the  industry 
of  the  Zollverein,  her  Majesty  and  the  illustrious 
group  in  attendance  upon  her  are  offering  the 
mute  though  eloquent  tribute  of  their  admiration 
to  a  colossal  lion  of  bronze,  a  mighty  emanation 
from  the  genius  and  foundry  of  Munich.  Never 
before  was  the  truculent  quadnipedal  monarch 
represented  so  tntthfuUy  as  here.  Beneath  the 
dusky  hide,  the  giant  bones  here  and  there  pro- 
trude, clothed  though  tliey  be  in  other  parts  with 
a  due  proportion  of  brazen  muscle  and  metallie 
sinew.  The  creature's  head  alone  is  a  study. 
The  half-furtive,  half-ferocious  expression  of  the 
eye  and  lip — the  dauntless  brow,  witli  the  shaggy 
mass  of  mane  enveloping  the  cranium — the  tre- 
mendous^development  of  chest — ^the  firm  protrusion 
of  the  mighty  limbs — impart  to  the  whole  statue 
an  air  of  reality  and  life  that  has  rarely  been 
approached  before. 

In  immediate  contiguity  to  this  formidable 
monster  is  the  representation  of  a  young  lady 
whose  position  not  even  the  most  courageous  can 
envy.  Evidently  not  deeply  indebted  to  the  mil- 
liner for  her  costume,  or  Uie  saddler  for  her  ac- 
coutrements, and  mounted,  en  cavalier,  upon  a 
fiery  steed,  the  dauntless  damsel  is  preparing — not 
with  a  light  whip  to  remove  a  fly  from  his  arched 
neck,  but — wnth  comparative  composure  and  deter- 
mination, to  transfix  a  tiger  of  no  ordinary  magni- 
tude, whose  intentions  to  breakfast  upon  her  horse's 
shoulder  are  sufficiently  apparent  It  has  never 
been  our  fate  to  witness  a  similar  incident ;  it  might 
therefore  savour  of  presumption  to  criticise  too 
minutely  the  daring  effort  eitiier  of  the  sculptor  or 
of  the  dark  equestrian.  Most  of  our  fair  readers 
and  riders,  however  determined  their  disposition 
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or  great  the  affection  for  their  favourite,  would,  we 
opine,  be  inclined  to  abandon  him  to  his  fate  if 
thus  assailed,  rather  than  enter  upon  so  unequal  a 
contest. 

Russia  has  had  assigned  to  her  an  extent  of 
space  proportionate  to  her  territorial  immensity, 
and  the  performances  of  her  sons  indicate,  on  their 
part,  indomitable  perseverance,  patience  and  inge- 
nuity. Democratic  America,  in  unnatural  proxi- 
mity to  the  possessions  of  the  Czar,  engages  the 
beholder  more  from  the  utilitarian  character  than 
from  the  extraordinary  beauty  and  taste  displayed 
in  her  supplies,  although  she  scarcely  occupies  her 
ongiDal  superficial  allotment. 

ft  wUl  probably  be  admitted  by  all  who  inspect 
this  imequivocal  demonstration  of  the.  industry  of 
nations,  diat  the  Swiss  have  evinced  the  greatest 
amount  of  mechanical  ingenuity  and  manual  dex- 
terity. In  support  of  this  opinion  we  may  instance, 
from  a  thousand  examples,  a  pen-holder  from 
Geneva,  of  no  more  than  ordinary  dimensions,  yet 
containing  within  its  minute  tubular  concavity  a 
train  of  watchwork,  wound  up  by  a  little  stud  at 
the  side,  and  showing  not  only  the  exact  minute 
and  hour,  but  the  day  of  the  week  and  month.  A 
still  more  complicated  piece  of  machinery  is  that 
contained  in  a  musical-box,  in  which  an  entire 
military  band,  admirably  modelled  and  charac- 
terised by  the  most  life-like  movements,  are  seen 
performing  numerous  recent  and  difficult  speci- 
mens of  modem  music  A  golden  pocket-book, 
adorned  with  exquisite  miniature-paintings  and 
landscapes,  incloses,  within  a  very  narrow  com- 
pass, a  chronometer  and  a  secret  receptacle  either 
for  a  treasured  portrait  or  a  cherished  lock.  The 
varieties,  however,  from  the  several  Cantons  are 
exceedingly  numerous,  and  each  beautiful  of  its 
Idnd.  Many  days  might  profitably  be  passed  in 
studying  these  Helvetic  works  alone. 

Wetaay  now  take  a  rapid  bird's-eye  glance  at 
the  contents  of  the  British  portion  of  the  edifice. 
Here  are  to  be  seen  statues  of  every  dimension ; 
fountains  even  more  imposing  than  those  in  Tra- 
fedgar-square ;  models  upon  a  grand  scale  of  various 
public  undertakings ;  an  achromatic  telescope  ela- 
borately mounted,  with  object-glass  twelve  inches 
in  diameter ;  an  enormous  dome  cast  in  iron  at 
Colebrook  Dale;  endless  varieties' of  silken  tissue 
of  every  hue  and  texture ;  dazzling  arrays  of  the 
cutlery  of  Sheffield,  from  the  heavy  dragoon's 
trendiant-blade  to  the  schoolboy's  pocket-knife; 
Ji  pair  of  resplendent  shears,  more  than  a  cubit  in 
length,  with  the  bows  and  shank  richly  ornamented 
wi^  a  diversity  of  graceful  patterns,  all  wrought 
out  of  the  cold  metal  by  the  file  alone,  the  blades 
being  also  elaborately  chased  by  the  graver's  hand. 
If  the  spectator  desire  to  inspect  the  gradual  stages 
bj-  which  perfection  is  attained  in  this  department 
of  art,  he  has  only  to  study  the  contents  of  yonder 
case,  in  which  every  step  is  demonstrated — ^the 
centre  of  the  frame  containing  a  pair  of  what  are 
complacently  termed  naiZ-scissors,  though  they 
measure  sixteen  inches  in  length.  Possibly  they 
may  have  been  constructed  for  the  private  use  of 
the  hippopotamus,  or  the  general  accommodation 
■of  the  inmates  of  Wombwell's  menagerie.     The 


steam-engines,  marine,  bucolic,  stationary  and  port- 
able, the  lathes,  hydraulic-presses,  gas-generators, 
brewing-machines,  pumps,  and  agricultural  imple- 
ments, from  their  number  and  diversity,  and  the 
space  that  even  a  brief  notice  of  them  would  occupy, 
we  are  compelled  to  pass  without  comment.  Nor 
can  we  pretend  to  discuss  as  they  merit  one  ten- 
thousandth  part  of  the  objects  that  deserve  our  un- 
qualified commendation.  To  perambulate  twenty- 
six  miles  of  gallery  and  counter  is  of  itself  no  light 
exertion;  but  to  attempt  to  chronicle  the  innu- 
merable articles  obtruding  themselves  everywhere 
upon  the  bewildered  eye,  would  be  a  task  upon 
which  we  have  no  desire  to  enter. 

Since  the  idea  of  the  Great  Exhibition  was  first 
promulgated,  the  question  of  its  ultimate  utility 
has  been  often  mooted,  and  as  often  unsatisfactorily 
answered.  We  may,  therefore,  be  expected  to 
elucidate  this  point  for  the  edification  of  our 
readers.  A  clever  pamphlet**  has  lately  appeared 
upon  this  subject,  and  we  cannot  award  to  it  a 
higher  or  a  rarer  meed  of  praise  than  by  observing 
that  we  accord  with  its  ingenious  author  in  the 
view  he  takes  of  the  important  topic.  It  was 
never  proposed  that  this  agglomeration  of  the 
constructive  and  productive  skill  of  the  human 
race  should  be  in  any  respect  a  mart  for  the  con- 
version of  those  products  into  gold,  nor  did  the 
intention  of  its  projectors  include  the  display  of  a 
complete  series  of  raw  and  manufactured  specimens. 
The  main  results  will  be,  that  those  who  visit  the 
stupendous  fabric  will  learn  from  what  quarter  of 
the  globe  any  article  of  general  utility  may  be 
obtained,  in  the  greatest  perfection  and  at  the 
lowest  cost;  how  the  various  processes  in  each 
department  of  art  are  accomplished,  and  what  are 
the  relative  merits  of  different  machines  for  the 
abridgment  of  labour  or  the  production  of  the 
most  perfect  residts.  The  artificer  and  the  capitalist 
must  shar^  alike  in  the  benefits  to  be  reaped  from 
so  comprehensive  a  scheme.  New  and  more 
vigorous  efforts  to  excel  will  be  made  in  every 
province  of  art  Wealth  will  be  advantageously 
invested  in  fresh  enterprises,  giving  additional  em- 
ployment to  industry ;  while  the  efforts  of  genius 
will  be  directed  into  new  and  remunerating 
channels.  Never  before  were  the  producer  and 
the  consumer  brought  so  closely  into  juxta-position ; 
never  was  so  powerful  a  stimulus  proffered  to  the 
appetite  for  luxury  and  novelty. 

Each  novel  invention  conducing  to  the  comfort 
or  happiness  of  man  constitutes  a  step  towards  the 
advancement  of  civilisation.  Of  these  there  is  no 
lack ;  we  may  therefore  anticipate,  at  no  distant 
period,  solid  advantages  to  the  nation  of  more  than 
ordinary  magnitude  and  duration. 

For  a  long  time  past  the  evil  effects  of  a  per- 
nicious and  imhealthy  competition  have  been  sadly 
apparent  in  every  branch  of  trade.  Within  the 
last  thirty  or  forty  years  the  reputation  of  England 
for  many  of  those  commodities  for  which  she  was 
of  yore  so  celebrated  has  been  almost  irreparably 
injured.    Her  name,  once  so  revered  in  all  the 
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markets  of  the  world,  has,  by  tiiis  untoward  cir- 
cumstance, been  deprived  of  much  of  its  prestige. 
The  well-known  marks  upon  the  hardwares  of 
Birmingham  and  Sheffield  are  no  lon^r  accepted 
as  the  unquestioned  guarantees  of  quality ;  nor  can 
it  be  said  that  the  manuiactures  of  England  now 
possess  the  undoubted  pre-eminence  they  so  long 
and  successfully  maintained. 

The  eye  of  the  skilled  observer  detects  among 
the  present  collection  articles  hitherto  supposed  to 
be  procurable,  if  not  solely,  at  least  in  the  greatest 
perfection,  in  these  isles,  sent  from  places  whose 
very  existence  he  hitherto  ignored.  Nor  are  these 
mere  rude  and  clumsy  imitations ;  they  are  too  fre- 
quently equal,  if  not  superior,  to  their  famed 
originals. 

On  the  other  hand,  during  the  last  quarter  of 
a  century,  intercourse  with  die  Continent  has 
tended  very  materially  to  elevate  English  taste, 
both  in  the  combination  of  colour  and  in  elegance 
of  design.  Yet  even  the  most  superficial  inspection 
of  the  walls  and  shelves  of  the  Exhibition  suffices 
to  convince  one  how  much  our  public  have  yet  to 
learn,  and  how  little  they  really  understand  of  re- 
finement in  taste.  If  in  these  respects  alone  an  up- 
ward tendency  be  given  to  the  energies  and  appli- 
cation of  the  people,  the  present  outlay  and  labour 
will  be  amply  repaid.  But  we  augur  the  advent 
of  still  higher  advantages. 

The  productive  powers  of  the  earth,  the  bound- 
less profusion  of  natural  wealth,  and  the  illimitable 
resources  of  the  human  mind,  even  under  the  most 
adverse  circumstances,  when  simultaneously  con- 
sidered, give  rise  to  grave  considerations.  It  is 
pleasing,  too,  to  observe  the  unanimity  pervading 
all  classes  as  to  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the 
august  spectacle — a  spectacle  such  as  no  previous 
generation  ever  witnessed.  All  whose  opinion  is 
worthy  of  respect — all  who  are  in  any  degree 
deserving  of  esteem,  either  from  their  position, 
influence,  or  professional  eminence,  have  awarded 
to  the  undertidcing  their  unqualified  assent,  if  not 
their  warmest  assistance  and  support.  Its  pre- 
judiced opponents  include,  with  few  exceptions, 
only  the  unlettered  and  the  imbecile — this,  indeed, 
is  of  itself  a  remarkable  and  an  indisputable  fact. 
Imperceptibly  even  these  hostile  ranks  are  thin- 
ning, and  the  silenced  scoffers  are  gradually  dis- 
appearing. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  assume  that  we  are  enter- 
ing upon  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  mankind,  the 
ultimate  effects  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  discern. 
One  of  the  most  immediate  and  probable  is  the 
cementation  of  the  bonds  of  peace.  In  former 
times,  or  in  another  country,  this  remarkable  de- 
monstration could  hardly  have  occurred.  The 
ordinary  difficulties  and  charges  of  travelling  con- 
stituted of  themselves,  till  lately,  an  insuperable 
impediment.      The    innumerable    and   impolitic 


Tvsltrictions,  insecurity  of  property,  and  tneta* 
bility  of  government,  would  amount  almost  to 
a  prohibition  dsewhere  even  now.  It  wifl  be 
interesting,  in  a  philoBophic  point  of  view,  to 
note  the  consequences  upon  the  different  ranks 
and  denominations  of  men.  The  assemblB^ 
will  be  motley  enough;  their  opinions,  tenets, 
views,  feelings,  religions  as  varied  as  their  com- 
plexions, and  physiognomies,  and  characters.  It 
will  be  hard,  indeed,  if  sonw  important  end  does 
not  spring  from  the  temporary  yet  peaceful  col- 
lision into  which  tiiey  will  be  brought. 

We  have  no  sympathies  with  those  who  affect 
to  despise  a  consummation  attained  through,  so 
much  individual  expenditure  and  exertion.  True 
it  may  be  that,  in  some  cases,  vanity,  the  hope  of 
personal  aggrandisement,  or  the  desire  of  fame, 
have  been  the  impelling  motives,  though  we 
believe  that  much  nobler  causes  than  these  have 
been  largely,  though  silently,  at  work. 

The  commercial  reputation  of  the  country  was 
at  stake  from  the  first  hour  when  the  great  project 
dawned  upon  the  world ;  that  reputation  has  been 
ably  and  liberally  vindicated  by  those  classes  of  the 
community  whose  existence  depends  on  its  pros- 
perity. Marvellous  was  the  impetuosity  with  which 
they  proffered,  without  any  certain  prospect  of 
return,  their  donations  in  support  of  the  cause  they 
espoused.  To  many  the  outlay  has  been  matter  of 
serious  moment — it  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that 
they  may  obtain  an  adequate  reward. 

Independently  of  the  exhibitors,  and  of  the  indis- 
criminate throng  at  this  moment  eagerly  pressiiig' 
through  all  the  avenues  beneath  the  translucent  roc^ 
hardly  aware  of  what  they  came  to  see,  and  scarcely 
comprehending  a  tithe  of  what  they  do  behold, 
here  and  there  thoughtful,  contemplative  naen 
will  be  observed  calmly  meditating  upon  all  that 
is  passing  around  them;  studying  the  processes 
exhibited  and  the  completed  works  before  them, 
drawing  deductions  from  this  and  that  example  as 
to  the  comparative  powers,  resources,  and  capa- 
bilities of  diJBPerent  regi(Mis  and  of  divers  classes — 
speculating  far  more  usefully  for  themselves  and 
beneficially  for  the  public,  than  the  meditative  an- 
tiquary or  the  puzzled  archseologist  upon  some 
shattered  relics  of  an  extinct  generation  or  of  a 
barbarous  age.  Endless  debates  and  learned  dis- 
sertations might  be  instituted  by  them,  and  main- 
tained for  years,  respecting  the  price  of  oil  in  the 
time  of  Pericles,  or  the  precise  material  or  pattern 
of  Boadicea's  neddace,  without  conferring  any 
enduring  blessing  on  their  fellow-men.  At  the 
same  time,  he  whose  intellect  qualifies  him  for  the* 
exalted  task  may  not  only  elevate  his  own  mind, 
but  may  gather  materials  for  the  instruction  of 
others  from  this  vast  gamer,  inclosing  the  accumu- 
lated industry  of  the  representatives  of  eight  hun- 
dred millions  of  men. 
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If  the  reiga  of  the  fairies  were  not  over,  one 
might  fancy  that  Hartley  Coleridge  had  had  a 
friend  and  an  enemy  among  that  delicate  race — 
a  fiiend  that  lavished  gifts  and  graces  upon  him, 
an  enemy  that  crossed  him  at  every  turn,  and 
forbade  him  to  use  and  enjoy  them.  For  his 
hs^pler  performances  are  distinguished  by  a  fairy- 
like felidty  and  delicacy ;  and  in  all  his  eclipses 
and  misadventures — which  came  upon  him,  not 
according  to  the  ordinary  process  of  human  frailty, 
but  like  viaitations  from  some  unseen  power  with- 
out— ^he  enjoyed  a  fairy -like  immunity  from  the 
consequences  which  usually  follow.  If  the  malig- 
nant influence  betrayed  him  into  tlie  mire,  the 
gnardian  genius  was  always  at  baud  to  bring  him 
forth  unsoiled.  The  story  ends,  too,  as  a  fairy-tale 
Bhoold  always  end,  with  the  triumph  of  the  better 
spirit.  The  evil  is  already  past,  and  will  soon  be 
foigotten,  or  only  remembered  as  explanatory  and 
iUnatrative  of  the  good ;  the  good  remains  with  us 
to  work  and  prosper. 

As  for  the  sl^ow  which  hung  over  Hartley 
Coleridge*s  life,  we  will  only  say  that  every  man 
who  feels  in  himself  (as  who  does  not  ?)  the  truth 
of  the  ancient  confession — 

Video  meliora,  proboqae ; 
I>eteriora  sequor — 

has  in  himself  the  germ  of  an  infirmity  which  may 
explain  to  him  the  nature  of  it^  and  enable  him  to 
sympathise  with  the  strain  of  passionate  contrition 
which  runs  through  so  many  of  the  finest  and  most 
touching  poems  in  these  volumes.  It  is  an  in- 
firmity which  takes  many  different  directions,  and 
meets  with  much  variety  of  treatment  from  society 
— ^not  so  much  according  to  the  amount  of  crimi- 
nality in  each  case  as  according  to  the  degree  in 
whidi  it  interferes  with  social  arrangements.  In  its 
highest  degree  it  is  called  madness,  and  exempted 
from  moral  censure  as  a  disease  in  humanity ;  in 
its  lowest  degree  it  is  almost  universal,  and  ac- 
quiesced in  as  a  characteristic  of  humanity  ;  in  its 
middle  degrees  it  is  denounced  as  a  vice.  But  the 
difference  is  in  degree,  not  in  kind ;  and  any  man 
who  lies  in  bed  after  he  has  distinctly  felt  that  he 
ought  to  get  up,  or  who  eats  of  a  dish  which  he 
knows  he  had  better  not  eat  o^  or  who  feels  that 
he  will  be  too  late  for  his  appointment  if  he  does 
»ot  go  at  once  and  yet  remains  sitting  where  he  is 
— any  such  man  can  understand  how  he  might 
have  come  to  be  incapable  of  keeping  an  engage- 
ment, or  of  resisting  the  temptation  of  a  glass 
beyond  Nature's  allowance,  and  yet  retained  a 
strong  religious  sense  of  duty,  a  deep  feeling  of 
shame,  and  a  devout  hope  of  redemption.  The 
particular  form  which  this  infirmity  took  in  Hartley 
Coleridge  is  sufficiently  indicated  in  the  memoir, 
judiciously,  we  think ;  for  an  attempt  to  throw  a 
veil  over  it  would  have  made  people  imagine  the 
case  worse  than  it  really  was.    The  truth  is,  that 


'  in  him  it  could  hardly  be  called  a  vice.  It  sprang 
from  a  weakness  rather  than  a  misdirection  of  the 
will,  and  was  harmless,  except  to  himself.  Very 
few  persons,  we  imagine,  could  have  charged  him 
mth  any  wrong  done  to  themselves  in  word  or 
deed,  and  those  few  would  have  been  the  last  to 
make  the  charge.  But  though  freely  forgiven  by 
all  who  knew  him,  he  was,  in  his  own  eyes,  deeply 
guilty,  and  of  this  h:s  poems  bear  constant  and 
touching  evidence.  The  expressions  of  humilia- 
tion and  remorse,  the  stniggles  of  hope  and  despair 
with  which  they  abound,  were  suggested  no  doubt 
by  his  ONvn  peciUiar  case,  but  they  apply  them- 
selves more  or  less  exactly  to  the  case  of  each  and 
all ;  and  there  is  no  man  who,  if  he  know  anything 
of  the  ways  of  his  own  heart,  will  not  recognise  in 
them  the  voice  of  emotions  which  he  himself  either 
has  felt,  or  ought  to  have  felt,  and,  we  hope,  will 
feel  hereafter. 

This,  we  think,  is  all  the  reader  need  be  re- 
minded of,  in  order  that  he  may  imderstand  the 
true  meaning  and  value  of  the  poems  themselves ; 
to  winch  we  shall  now  proceed  without  further 
preface. 

"  There  was  a  seed  which  the  impassive  wind. 

Now  high,  now  low,  now  piping  loud,  now 
mute. 

Or  like  the  last  note  of  a  trembling  lute, 
The  loved  abortion  of  a  thing  designed. 
Or  half- said  player  for  good  of  human  kind, 

Wafted  along  for  ever,  ever,  ever. 

It  sought  to  plant  itself;  but  never,  never. 
Could  that  poor  seed  or  soil  or  water  find. 

And  yet  it  was  a  seed  which,  had  it  found. 
By  river's  brink  or  rocky  mountain-cleft, 

A  kindly  shelter  and  a  genial  gpround. 
Might  not  have  periled,  quite  of  good  bereft ; 
Might  have  some  perfimie,  some  fiEunt  echo  left^ 

Faint  as  the  echo  of  the  Sabbath  sound." 

How  far  can  the  seed  be  said  to  have  perished? 
Not  altogether,  certainly.  For  we  cannot  doubt 
that  there  will  be  found  in  these  volumes  not  only 
much  of  the  perfume,  but  many  sovereign  virtues, 
of  the  flower.  And  we  are  almost  inclined  to 
think  that,  as  a  poet,  Hartley  Coleridge  did,  in 
fact,  gain  more  than  he  lost  by  his  infirmity.  The 
sense  of  it  has  certainly  inspired  his  deepest  strains ; 
and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  imaginative 
power  was  strong  enough,  when  unstimulated  by 
personal  emotion,  to  have  made  a  great  poet  of 
him  in  the  regions  of  pure  creation.  He  always 
spoke  of  himself  as  "  one  of  the  small  poets ;"  and 
it  is  probably  true  that  the  loftiest  functions  of 
poetry,  which  no  man  could  better  understand  and 
describe,  were  beyond  his  reach.  But  it  is  in  this 
sense  only  that  he  can  be  accounted  a  small  poet. 
His  style,  both  of  thought  and  expression,  is  de- 
cidedly large  and  grand ;  and  in  short  pieces  of 
every  kind — whether  bursts  of  emotion,  or  era- 
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bodiments  of  ideal  concj^/tion,  or  broodings  of  sen- 
timent— lie  may  rank  almost  with  the  greatesL 
Could  Dryden  have  opened  a  poem  in  a  greater 
style  than  this  ? 

"  Oh  for  a  man,  I  care  not  wliat  he  be, 
A  lord  or  labourer,  so  his  soul  be  free, 
A\Tio  had  one  spark  of  that  celestial  fire 
That  did  tlie  Prophets  of  old  time  inspire, 
^Yhcn  Joel  made  the  mystic  trumpet  cry. 
When  Jeremiah  raised  his  voice  on  high, 
And  rapt  Isaiah  felt  his  great  heart  swell 
With  all  the  sins  and  woes  of  Israel  I 
Not  such  am  I — a  petty  man  of  rhyme, 
Xursed  in  the  softness  of  a  female  time." 

Again :  for  a  great  and  deep  thought  greatly 
expressed,  read  this. 

"What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  'sublime,' 
Uttered  full  oft,  and  never  yet  explained? 
It  is  a  truth  that  cannot  be  contained 

In  formal  bounds  of  thought,  in  prose  or  rhyme. 

'Tis  the  Eternal  struggling  out  of  Time. 
It  is  in  man  a  birth-mark  of  his  kind 
That  proves  him  kindred  with  immaculate  mind. 

The  son  of  him  that  in  the  stainless  prime 
Was  God's  own  image.    Whatsoe'er  creates 

At  once  abasement  and  a  sense  of  glory, 

Whate'er  of  sight,  sound,  feeling,  fact,  or  story 
Exalts  the  man,  and  yet  the  self  rebates. 

That  is  the  true  sublime,  which  can  confess 

In  weakness  strength,  the  great  in  littleness." 

And  what  can  be  greater  in,  conception  and 
style  both  than  this  vision  of  the  spectral  shadows 
of  the  Past  sweeping  through  Time,  and  disap- 
pearing in  the  blank  Future  ? 

"  While  I  survey  the  long,  and  deep,  and  wide 
Expanse  of  time,  the  Past  with  things  that  were 
Thronged  in  dark  multitude ;  the  Future  bare 

As  the  void  sky  when  not  a  star  beside 

The  thin  pale  moon  is  seen ;  the  race  that  died 
While  yet  the  families  of  earth  were  rare. 
And  human  kind  had  but  a  little  share 

Of  the  world's  heritage,  before  me  glide 

All  dim  and  silent.    Now  with  sterner  mien 

Heroic  shadows,  names  renowned  in  song, 

Rush  by.    And,   decked   with  garlands   ever 
green. 

In  light  and  music  sweep  the  bards  along ; 

And  many  a  fair,  and  many  a  well-known  face. 

Into  the  future  dive,  and  blend  with  empty  space." 

And  in  what  class  of  descriptive  poetry  can  we 
place  the  following  picture  of  the  moon  moving 
towards  her  eclipse,  if  not  in  the  first  ? 

"So  pure,  so  clear,  amid  the  vast  blue  lake, 
^      le  regent  of  the  many-scattered  isles. 
Making  of  myriad  million,  billion  miles 
One  beauty,  fioats  she  brilliantly  awake. 
Unconscious  of  the  doom  that  must  o'er  take 
Her  maidenhood  before  the  night  goes  by, 
And  make  a  lurid  blot  upon  the  sky." 

Suppose  the  passages  above  quoted  to  have  been 
ihe  remains  of  a  lost  poet — the  only  fragments 


cast  up  from  his  wreck — it  would  have  been  bard 
to  say  for  what  achievements  in  the  art  such  a 
writer  was  not  qualified.  Knowing,  as  we  do,  all 
that  Hartley  Coleridge  produced,  and  finding  that 
his  greatest  attempts  were  not  his  greatest  "per- 
formances,  we  must  conclude  that  there  was  a  de- 
ficiency somewhere.  This  deficiency  lay,  we  think, 
in  that  mysterious  faculty,  the  power  of  which  we 
all  recognise  where  it  is  present,  but  of  which  we 
shall  not  attempt  a  definition,  commonly  called 
the  creative  imagination.  He  had  a  great  and 
subtle  understanding,  an  exquisite  sensibility,  an 
open  and  liberal  nature,  a  fine  observation,  a  rich, 
delicate,  and  abundant  fancy,  a  masterly  and  ori- 
ginal power  of  expression,  so  that  in  all  depart- 
ments of  poetry,  except  the  highest,  he  was,  or 
might  have  been,  great  And,  indeed,  if  we  take 
one  of  those  collections  of  British  poetry  in  which 
the  extracts  are  distributed  into  classes — as  epic, 
dramatic,  descriptive,  sentimental,  humorous,  di- 
dactic, satirical,  and  so  forth — we  would  almost 
engage  to  find  in  these  little  volumes  a  specimen 
of  every  class  (the  epic  and  dramatic  only  excepted) 
which  should  rank  with  the  best  of  them.  The 
faculty  in  which  he  was  deficient  was  that  without 
which  no  man  can  be  great  in  the  drama  or  the 
epopee. 

In  the  first  volume  there  are  some  stanzas  of 
exquisite  beauty,  describing  a  character. 

*'  She  was  a  queen  of  noble  Nature's  crowning, 
A  smile  of  hers  was  like  an  act  of  grace  ; 

She  had  no  winsome  looks,  no  pretty  frowning, 
Like  daily  beauties  of  the  vulgar  race : 
But  if  she  smiled,  a  light  was  on  her  face, 

A  clear,  cool  kindliness,  a  lunar  beam 

Of  peaceful  radiance,  silvering  o'er  the  stream — 
Of  human  thought  wnth  unabiding  glory ; 

Not  quite  a  waking  truth,  not  quite  a  dream. 
A  visitation,  bright  and  transitor}^ 

"  But  she  is  changed,  hath  felt  the  touch  of  sorrow — 

No  love  hath  she,  no  understanding  friend. 
Oh,  grief !  when  Heaven  is  forced  of  earth  to  borrow 

What  the  poor  niggard  earth  has  not  to  lend ; 

But  when  the  stalk  is  snapped,  the  rose  must 
bend. 
The  tallest  flower  that  8k3rward  rears  its  head. 
Grows  from  the  common  ground,  and  there  must 
shed 

Its  delicate  petals.     Cruel  fate,  too  surely, 
That  they  should  find  so  base  a  bridal  bed 

Who  lived  in  virgin  pride  so  sweet  and  purely. 

"  She  had  a  brother  and  a  tender  father, 
And  she  was  loved,  but  not  as  others  are 

From  whom  we  ask  return  of  love — but  rather 
As  one  might  love  a  dream ;  a  phantom  fair 
Of  something  exquisitely  strange  and  rare, 

Which  all  were  glad  to  look  on,  men  and  maids, 

Yet  no  one  claimed.    As  oft,  in  dewy  glades 
The  peering  primrose,  like  a  sudden  gladness, 

Gleams  on  the  soul,  yet  unregarded  fades — 
The  joy  is  ours,  but  all  its  own  the  sadness. 

"  'Tis  vain  to  say — ^her  worst  of  grief  is  only 
The  common  lot,  which  all  the  world  have 
known ; 
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To  her  'tis  more,  because  her  heart  is  lonely, 

And  yet  she  hatli  no  strength  to  stand  alone. 

Once  she  had  playmates,  fancies  of  her  own, 
And  she  did  love  them :  they  are  past  away 
As  fairies  vanish  at  the  break  of  day : 

And  like  a  spectre  of  an  age  departed, 
Or  unsphered  angel  woefully  astray, 

She  glides  along — ^the  solitary  hearted." 

Nothing  can  be  more  beantifdl  in  its  kind.  But 
this  is  description  and  meditation,  not  creation. 
He  can  tell  us  what  she  was  like,  but  he  could  not 
have  made  her  move  and  speak. 

So,  again,  as  an  imaginative  critic  on  works  of 
imagination  he  is  excellent.  We  desire  no  better 
expoander  of  the  deeper  meanings  of  a  picture  or 
a  fitatne.  -  But  had  he  been  as  great  an  artist  in 
marble  as  he  is  in  words,  we  have  no  reason  to 
think  that  he  could  have  made  that  "  Statue  of  the 
In^t  Hercules  strangling  the  serpent,"  a  cast  of 
which  suggested  the  following  noble  lines : — 

"  Behold  Art's  triumph  I     Yea ;  but  what  is  Art  ? 

Is  it  the  Iris  sent  from  mind  to  heart  ? 

Or  a  bright  exhalation,  raised,  refined, 

And  organised  with  various  hues  of  mind  ? 

Nay,  let  the  mind  and  heart,  as  Nature  meant. 

Unite  to  work  their  Maker*s  great  intent ; 

As  light  and  heat,  diffused  by  the  same  sun. 

To  sense  are  diverse  but  in  essence  one. 

The  poefs  craft  in  rosy  breath  transpires, 

And  the  quick  music  of  a  thousand  lyres, 

That  wake  to  extacy  the  slumbering  air, 

Dies  into  nought,  or  flits  w^e  know  not  where. 

The  patient  sculptor  views,  from  day  to  day, 

An  image  that  can  never  pass  away ; 

With  resolute  faith,  which  nothing  can  surprise, 

Beholds  the  type  in  true  proportions  rise : 

His  progress  slow,  and  every  touch  as  slight 

As  dawn  encroaching  on  a  summer  night ; 

His  purpose  sure,  for  consummated  beauty 

To  him  is  love,  religion,  law,  and  duty. 

Long  ere  our  God  vouchsafed  himself  to  be 

A  baby  Grod,  a  human  Deity, 

The  vast  prophetic  impulse  of  the  earth 

Foretold  and  shadowed  forth  the  mystic  birth ; 

Nor  all  the  art  of  sacerdotal  lies, 

Nor  the  world's  state,  could  so  incarnalise 

The  strong  idea,  but  that  men,  set  free 

By  pure  imagination's  liberty. 

Conceived  the  fancy  of  a  boy  divine. 

Some  fables  fashioned  a  fierce  God  of  wine, 

Abortive  issue  of  intense  desire. 

Begot  by  Thunder  and  brought  forth  by  Fire. 

^me  milder  spirits  culled  two  twinkling  lights 

From  the  thronged  brilliance  of  their  Grecian 

nights, 
And  gave  them  names,  and  deemed  them  great  to 

save 
The  wandering  mariner  on  the  weltering  wave. 
Some,  wiser  still,  believed  the  sun  on  high 
A  deathless  offspring  of  the  empyreal  sky, 
A  personal  power  that  could  all  truths  reveal, 
Mighty  to  slay,  and  merciful  to  heal. 
Some  feigned  (and  they  came  nearest  to  the  truth) 
A  destined  husband  of  eternal  youth, 


Bom  of  a  mortal  mother,  and,  ere  born, 
Doomed  to  the  pilgrim's  houseless  lot  fv)rlorn. 
To  fight  and  conquer,  a  victorious  slave, 
Strong  in  subjection,  by  obedience  brave. 
Such  thought  possessed  the  nameless  artist's  mind 
When  he  the  God,  the  baby  God,  designed. 
That  perfect  symbol  of  awakened  will, 
Matching  its  might  against  predestinate  ill. 
The  serpent  writhing  round  his  lower  part, 
His  infant  arm  defies  to  reach  his  heart. 
One  mighty  act  is  all  the  wondrous  boy. 
Line,  limb,  and  feature,  all  are  strength  and  joy. 
Yet  half  an  hour  ago  that  infant  slept. 
Smiled  at  his  mother's  breast,  and  haply  wept  : 
And  when  his  task  is  done,  the  serpent  slain, 
Soft  in  his  cradle-shield  may  sleep  again." 

The  following  lines,  "  On  a  picture  of  a  very 
young  Nun,  not  reading  a  devotional  book,  and  not 
contemplating  a  crucifix  placed  before  her,"  may 
be  quoted,  as  having  an  interest  at  this  time  inde- 
pendent of  their  intrinsic  merit : — 

"So  young,  too  young,  consigned  to  cloistral  shade, 
Untimely  wedded — wedded,  yet  a  maid ; 
And  hast  thou  left  no  thought,  no  wish,  behind, 
No  sweet  employment  for  the  wandering  wind, 
Who  would  be  proud  to  waft  a  sigh  from  thee. 
Sweeter  than  aught  he  steals  in  Araby  ? 
Thou  wert  immured,  poor  maiden,  as  I  guess, 
In  the  blank  childhood  of  thy  simpleness ; 
Too  young  to  doubt,  too  pure  to  be  ashame<J, 
Thou  gavest  to  God  what  God  had  never  claimed, 
And  didst  unweeting  sign  away  thine  all 
Of  earthly  good — a  guiltless  prodigal. 
The  large  reversion  of  thine  unborn  love 
Was  sold  to  purchase  an  estate  above. 
Yet,  by  thy  hands  upon  thy  bosom  prest, 
I  think,  indeed,  thou  art  not  quite  at  rest ; 
That  Christ  that  hangs  upon  the  sculptured  cross 
Is  not  the  Jesus  to  redeem  thy  loss ; 
Nor  will  that  book,  whate'er  its  page  contain. 
Convince  thee  that  the  world  is  false  and  vain. 
E'en  now  there  is  a  something  at  thy  heart 
That  would  be  off,  but  may  not,  dare  not,  start ; 
Yes,  yes  !  thy  face,  thine  eyes,  thy  closed  lips,  prove 
Thou  wert  intended  to  be  loved  and  love. 
Poor  maiden !  victim  of  the  vilest  craft 
At  which  e'er  Moloch  grinned  or  Belial  laughed. 
May  all  thy  aimless  wishes  be  forgiven, 
And  all  thy  sighs  be  registered  in  Heaven ; 
And  God  his  mercy  and  his  love  impart 
To  what  thou  shouldst  have  been,  and  what  thou 
art !" 

The  sonnets  abound  in  descriptive  passages  of 
great  truth  and  beauty ;  and  there  is  a  series  of 
sketches  of  English  poets  in  rhymed  couplets 
which  show  that  the  writer  might  have  taken  rank 
with  the  best  of  our  satirists,  had  he  chosen  to 
work  that  vein.  They  were  written  on  the  fly- 
leaves and  covers  of  a  copy  of  "  Anderson's  British 
Poets,"  and  are  flowing  and  copious,  or  condensed 
into  epigram,  according,  probably,  to  the  room  he 
had.  We  wish  the  copy  had  been  interleaved,  for 
then  we  might  have  had  a  set  of  poetical  criticisms 
upon  our  poets  as  good  as  the  beet  of  that  kind. 
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These,  together  with  the  poems  which  we  have 
already  quoted,  may  serve  to  show  the  extent  of 
his  power  beyond  the  ^here  of  his  personal  expe- 
riences. But  the  strains  which  will  touch  other 
hearts  most  deeply  are  those  which  describe  or 
allude  to  the  troubles  and  struggies  of  his  own. 
In  conversation  or  correspondence  with  his  friends 
he  was  no  mendicant  for  condolence,  and  had  no 
pleasure  in  being  pitied.  He  presented  a  manly 
front  to  society,  and  would  carry  his  burden  alone. 
Yet  he  had  a  deep  craving  for  sympathy  in  his 
heart,  and  his  muse  was  the  confidante  to  whom 
he  unbosomed  his  private  sorrows.  Hence,  in  his 
note-books,  fly-leaves,  and  occasional  poems,  sug- 
gested by  the  occurrences  of  the  day,  we  find 
frequent  allusions,  more  or  less  direct,  to  his  own 
spiritual  or  worldly  anxieties,  which  are  in  the 
highest  degree  affecting.  To  him,  in  a  sense  more 
literal  than  Wordsworfii  meant — 

"  The  meanest  flower  that  blows  could  give 
Thoughts  that  did  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears." 

"When  the  pure  snowdrops  couch  beneath  the 
snow, 

And  storms  long  tarryino^  come  too  soon  at  last. 
He  sees  the  semblance  of  his  private  woe, 

And  tolls  it  to  the  dilatory  blast" 

And  when  he  meets  with  an  anemone  surviving 
amid  the  autumnal  rains,  he  sees  in  it  an  image  of 
the  faith  or  purity  of  his  youth,  still  living  amid 
the  ruins  of  so  many  hopes ;  and  Mis  into  this 
beautiful  meditation : — 

**  Who  would  have  thought  a  thing  so  slight, 
So  frail  a  birth  of  warmth  and  light, 
A  thing  as  weak  as  fear  or  shame, 
Bearing  thy  weakness  in  thy  name — 
Who  would  have  thought  of  seeing  thee, 
Thou  delicate  anemone  ? 

o  o  o  o 


What  power  was  given  thee  to  outlast 

The  pelting  rain,  the  driving  blast — 

To  sit  upon  thy  slender  stem, 

A  solitary  diadem. 

Adorning  latest  autumn  with 

A  relic  sweet  of  vernal  pith? 

O  Heaven !  if,  as  faithful  I  believe. 

Thou  wilt  the  prayer  of  faithitil  love  receive. 

Let  it  be  so  with  me !     I  was  a  child — 

Of  large  belief,  though  froward,  wild. 

Gladly  I  listened  to  the  holy  word. 

And  deemed  my  little  prayers  to  God  were  beard. 

All  things  I  loved,  however  strange  or  odd, 

A.S  deeming  all  things  were  beloved  by  Gted. 

In  youth  and  manhood's  careful  sultry  hours. 

The  garden  of  my  youth  bore  many  flowers 

That  now  are  finded ;  but  my  early  faith, 

Though  thinner  far  tiian  vapour,  spectre,  wraith. 

Lighter  than  aught  the  rude  wind  blows  away. 

Has  yet  outlived  the  rude  tempestuous  day. 

And  may  remain,  a  witness  of  the  spring, 

A  sweet,  a  holy,  and  a  lovely  thing ; 

The  promise  of  another  spring  to  me. 

My  lovely,  lone,  and  lost  anemone !" 

We  are  told  that  all  these  poema  were  thrown 
off  with  great  rapidity — that  a  sonnet  rarely  took 
him  more  than  ten  minutes — and  that  ho  seldom 
altered  them  afterwards.  If  so,  we  cannot  be  sur- 
prised to  find  them  very  unequal  in  point  of  exe- 
cution ;  especially  when  we  remember  that  tl&e 
selection  was  not  made  by  himself.  Some  of  them 
we  should  suppose  to  be  only  beginnings,  and 
others  he  would  probably  have  put  aside  as  abor- 
tions. But,  taken  with  the  allowance  due  to  things 
posthumous  and  fragmentary,  they  are  almost  all 
interesting,  and  a  very  large  proportion  excellenL 
We  had  intended  to  give  ^samples  of  each  variety ; 
but  we  have  not  found  room  for  above  half  the 
extracts  which  we  had  marked. 


L  A  V  E  N  G  R  0.« 


Since  the  days  of  "Waverley  Novels,"  no  an- 
nouncement of  a  book  has  excited  more  expecta- 
tion than  Mr.  Murray's  repeated  advertisements  of 
"Lavengro."  For  many  months  previous  to  its 
appearance  its  title  was  entered  on  the  list  of  most 
public  and  circulating  libraries ;  and  the  expectant 
reader  was  half  inclined  to  quarrel  with  the  pub- 
lisher or  the  author  for  its  tardiness  in  forthcoming. 
"  The  Bible  in  Spain'*  had  implanted,  both  in  those 
who  deemed  it  fact  and  in  those  who  suspected  it 
to  be  fiction,  a  lively  curiosity  respecting  the  earlier 
life  of  its  adventurous  author. 

Whether  the  reception  of  "  Lavengro"  has  quite 
answered  these  expectations,  it  is  perhaps  prema- 
ture to  decide.  Next  to  gaining  a  reputation,  an 
author's  greatest   difficulty  is  to  maintain  one. 


"  Single-speech  Hamilton"  was  probably  wise  in 
his  generation.  He  secured  his  sudden  fame  by 
his  subsequent  silence.  Many  sapient  critics,  thirty 
years  ago,  declared  that  the  Uien  "  great  unkjiown" 
had  exhausted  his  genius  in  "  Waverley ;"  and  the 
public  generally  was  much  coyef  in  its  reception 
of  the  "  Antiquary"  and  "  Guy  Mannering"  than  in 
its  welcome  of  the  earliest  of  these  immortal  tales. 
Readers,  indeed,  are  not  on  their  guard  against  a 
first  assault  of  genius ;  but  they  are  armed  against 
a  second  volley  from  the  same  battery.  "The 
Bible  in  Spain"  has,  in  some  degree,  acted  un- 
favourably upon  "Lavengro."  The  latter  woilc 
happens  to  be  not  exactly  what  the  public  had 
been  expecting :  its  censors  have  had  time  to 
furbish  their  weapons ;  and  the  adventures  of  the 
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"Sdkokr,  tiie  Gipsy,  and  the  Priest,"  have  conse- 
qoently  been  greyed  lees  cordially,  and  apparently 
eaued,  at  lewt  for  the  preseirt,  some  disappoint- 

We  shall  not  begin  Cfot  notice  of  "  Lav^igro,*' 
as  80  many  of  onr  contemponries  iMvee  done,  by 
tecrifaiiig9ta8«'arenarkablebook"  Of  its  claim 
to  that  epithet  the  most  cursory  reader  may 
ecmvince  hims^  in  a  few  mtnutes;  while  the 
attentive  and  thon^tfhl  reader  will  consider  the  | 
term  trivial  or  inappropriate.  We  shall,  on  the  I 
contrary,  eadeavonr  to  delineate  the  woric  itself ' 
before  we  attempt  to  define  its  scope  and  character ; 
and,  for  the  present,  merely  express  onr  conviction 
— a  convietion  which  we  shall  justify  by  frequent 
extracts  from  their  pages — that  the  volumes  now 
before  ns  need  in  no  respect  der(^ate  from  Mr. 
Borrows  previous  reputation.  We  can,  indeed, 
detect  in  them  more  than  one  cause  of  inferior 
popularity.  They  do  not  possess  the  adventi- 
tious attractions  of  foreigpi  scenery  and  adventure ; 
they  do  not  respond  to  certain  questions  which 
Bany "gentle,"  but  curious,  "readers"  were  pre- 
ptred  to  ask.  They  are  not  connected  with  the 
interests  and  operations  of  a  large  central  body, 
Hke  the  Bible  Society ;  and  they  are  as  much  the 
record  of  a  mind  as  of  moving  accidents  by  flood 
or  field.  The  public,  in  short,  had  been  looking 
kf  a  second  Marco  Polo,  and  have  been  presented, 
instead,  with  a  nineteenth-century  De  Foe. 

Such  are  some  of  the  immediate  impediments  to 
the  popularity  of  "  Lavengro."  A  phrase,  or  rather 
a  word  in  its  preface,  has  perhaps  given  rise  to 
forther  objections  or  distrust    Mr.  Borrow  deeig- 
lates  his  present  work  as  "a  dream  of  study  and 
adventnre;"  and  the  word  dream,  admittii^    of 
wide  interpretation,  and  not  having  been,  as  we 
diink,  in  this  instance,  rightly  interpreted,  has  in- 
duced many  persons  to  bislieve  the  narrative  to  be 
wholly  imaginative,  or  that,  at  least,  it  deals  indis- 
criminately with  ^t  and  fiction.     Indeed,  more 
than  one  of  Mr.  Borrow's  reoent^critics  have  com- 
piahied  that  now  he  has  pitched  his  gipsies*  tent 
upon  debateable  ground,  and  that  the  facts,  if  facts 
they  be,  are  diagmsed  by  embellishment,  while  the 
fietion  is  incumbered  by  some  lingering  shackles 
of  reality.     We  believe,  however,  these  objections 
to  rest  upon  a  misconception  of  the  author's  mean- 
ing in  his  employment  of  the  word  '*  dream."    Mr. 
Bwrow  weighs  his  words  well,  and  has,  in  our 
OfKDion,  used  the  term  advisedly.     In  fact,  with 
the  purpose  he  had  in  view,  we  do  not  see  that  he 
could  have  chosen  a  more  exact  or  expressive 
word. 

For  "Lavengro"  begins  from  the  beginning,  from 
the  place  of  birth  and  the  parish-register.  It  traces 
from  earliest  infancy  the  awakening  and  the  growth 
of  the  author's  mind,  as  well  as  the  accidents  which 
determined  or  modified  his  singular  career.  Cir- 
cnmstaaces  are  accordingly  mentioned  in  its 
psges,  conversations  recorded,  scenes  described, 
^  characters  analysed,  of  which,  from  their  date, 
the  author  himself  can  have  retained  only  a  most 
^  recollection,  even  when  he  has  not  derived  his 
iaiwmation  wholly  from  the  reports  of  others* 
Bock  reminiaeenieea^  however  imbibed,  float  on  the 


fiirthest  horixon  of  the  paat^  are  disconnected  from 
contemporary  acta  and  emotions;  and  thus  re- 
semble the  soenery  of  dreams,  in  which  the  sepa- 
rate Hi^  of  reality  are  connected  and  coloured  1^ 
imaginative  accessories.  To  the  man,  indeed, 
childhood  is  little  more  than  a  dream.  He  exag- 
gerates its  happiness;  he  imperfectly  remembers 
its  infelicities ;  he  recalls  its  days  rather  than  its 
seasons;  and  when  he  attempts  to  re-unite  its 
intervids  and  fragments,  his  fancy  rather  than  his 
memory  aids  him  in  the  process  of  re-construction. 
In  every  record  of  a  man*s  life  the  introductory 
chapters  are  more  or  less  dreamlike. 

We  are  far,  however,  from  distrusting  the  me- 
mory of  nuinhood,  when  it  reverts  to  the  scenes 
and  soureee  of  its  first  impressions.  The  virgin- 
tablets  of  the  mind  are  the  most  susceptible,  capa- 
cious, and  retentive.  Facts  are  imbedded,  feelings 
stamped  indelibly,  and  words,  even  casual  words 
are  traced  upon  the  brain  of  childhood  in  charac- 
ters of  fire,  which,  even  in  senescence,  lose  none 
of  their  force  or  brilliance,  but  rise  as  vividly  from 
their  mental  nooks  as  if  only  yesterday  had  garnered 
them  there.  Our  life,  indeed,  is  rounded  with 
dreams,  and  the  hues  on  its  eastern  horizon  are 
visible  long  after  the  day  has  begun  to  decline. 

We  do  not,  therefore,  ascribe  to  the  word 
"  dream,"  in  Mr.  Borrow*s  preface,  any  meaning 
incompatible  with  a  certain  reality  in  the  adven- 
tures or  with  the  essential  veracity  of  "  Lavengro." 
But  it  is  neither,  strictly  speaking,  an  auto- 
biography nor  a  book  of  travels.  It  partakes  of 
the  nature  of  both,  but  it  aims  at  something  higher 
and  more  comprehensive  than  either.  In  the  first 
place  it  describes  the  formative  causes  and  the 
progressive  stages  of  its  author*s  mind ;  and  in  the 
next  it  traces  some  of  those  by-currents  of  life 
which  rather  accompany  than  aggrandise  the  main 
social  streauL  Mr*  Borrow  has  studied  man  and 
acquired  the  speech  of  man  in  unusual  serenes  and 
in  rarely-frequented  schools,  at  the  bridge-foot 
and  on  Uie  moorland,  beside  great  waters  and  in 
wooded  dingles,  in  the  hubbub  of  the  market  and 
in  the  silence  of  plains.  His  pictures  are  symbolic 
daguerreotypes.  They  represent  living  scenes; 
but  they  also  suggest  much  more  than  they  repre- 
sent His  gipsies,  his  Armenians,  his  Jews,  his 
Methodists,  his  tinkers,  his  lanillords,  and  his 
bruisers  are  representative  men.  Their  language 
suggests  to  him  philological  speculations;  their 
habits  furnish  him  with  ethnological  and  physiolo- 
gical hints ;  their  virtues  and  their  vices  equally 
point  to  many  unrecorded  social  phenomena.  "  La- 
vengro" is,  in  short,  a  ^ecies  of  poetic  drama, 
which  combines  the  veracity  of  Hogarth  with  the 
visions  of  Bunyan. 

The  scene  of  "Lavengro"  is  laid  in  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  but  principally  in  the 
former ;  and  the  time  in  which  it  is  enacted  is 
the  first  quarter  of  the  present  century.  "  Let  no 
one  be  displeased  or  disappointed,"  says  this 
staunch  champion  of  John  JBuUism,  or  rather  of 
the  normal  Anglo-Teuton,  "  that  the  scene  of 
action  lies  in  the  British  idands,  inasmuch  as  there 
are  no  countries  in  the  world  less  known  by  the 
British  than  these  same  British  ishmds,  or  where 
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more  strange  things  are  every  day  occurring, 
whether  in  road  or  street,  house  or  dingle."  We 
are  glad  to  greet  in  Mr.  Borrow  a  fellow-labourer 
in  the  social  field  ;  for  we,  too,  although  for 
different  purposes,  have  often  endeavoured  to  de- 
pict the  unobserved  and  unobtrusive  nooks  of 
English  life.  For  studies  of  this  kind  Mr.  Sor- 
row's opportunities  have  been,  perhaps,  unsur- 
passed. Goldsmith  was  not  better  acquainted  with 
Grub-street,  nor  Howard  with  gaols,  than  Lavengro 
with  the  English  peasants  and  with  world- wan- 
derers of  every  kind,  from  those  who  are  pent  up 
in  the  alleys  and  court-yards  of  cities  to  those  who 
house,  without  owning  allegiance  to  tax-gatherer 
or  overseer,  beneath  "  the  brave  overarching  canopy 
of  heaven."  Lavengro,  or  the  "  Word-master" — ^for 
such,  gentle  reader,  is  the  import  of  the  name — 
acquired  in  very  early  life  the  only  key  which  will 
effectually  open  to  the  student  of  life  the  tent  of 
the  wanderer.  He  learned  the  language  of  the 
inhabitants  thereof,  was  taken  into  their  counsels, 
and  more  than  once  might,  had  he  pleased,  have 
been  adopted  into  their  tribes.  HLs  skill  in  the 
dialects  of  the  various  races  who  make  up  the  sum 
of  the  population  of  the  British  isles  enabled  the 
Word-master  to  domesticate  himself  indifferently 
with  Celt  and  Saxon,  with  the  fair-haired  descend- 
ants of  the  Danes,  and  with  the  tawny  and  dark- 
eyed  people  who  are  in  all  countries  without  be- 
longing to  any,  and  to  pourtray  them  as  they 
clustered  round  their  camp-fires  or  held  rude 
colloquy  in  village  inns.  To  his  associates — and 
many  strange  associates  he  meets  with — Lavengro 
appeared  as  one  of  themselves ;  they  trusted  him, 
they  were  proud  of  him,  they  feasted  and  some- 
times fought  with  him.  But  he  watched  and  has 
chronicled  their  deeds  and  words  in  his  character 
of  the  "Scholar,"  and  he  brought  to  the  task  of 
observation  a  mind  at  once  untrammelled  by  social 
prejudices,  and  enlightened  and  informed  with 
sound  and  various  knowledge.  The  Word-master 
was,  in  some  respects,  a  bookish  man  ;  at  least,  he 
appears  to  have  been  early  and  deeply  versed  in 
those  portions  of  literature  which  most  immedi- 
ately reflect  the  genius  of  races.  Homer,  Dante, 
the  Edda,  the  Welsh  bard,  Ab-Guilym,  and  the 
Scandinavian  scalds  were  diligently  studied  by 
him  at  an  age  when  most  lads  are  composing 
themes  and  verses  in  language  which  "would 
make  Quintilian  stare  and  gasp." 

Lavengro's  childhood,  although  far  removed 
from  stricken  fields,  was  passed  amid  some  of  the 
pomp  and  circumstance  of  war.  His  father,  after 
serving  for  many  years  in  the  line,  and  facing  "  war 
in  procinct"  at  Minden  and  "  on  other  grounds," 
became  a  captain  of  militia,  and  was  employed  in 
training  the  rustic  levies  for  rougher  work  abroad. 
The  daily  drill,  the  constant  spectacle  of  stalwart 
forms,  and  the  picturesque  accompaniments  of 
camp-life,  the  very  spirit  of  the  time — a  time  of 
stern  resolve  and  stirring  preparation — the  un- 
defined sense,  even  in  the  mind  of  childhood,  of  a 
mighty  struggle  in  act  or  expectation,  were  all  of 
them  powerful  stimulants  to  a  meditative  yet  fear- 
less boy.  The  frequent  changes  of  the  paternal 
home  nurtured  also  the  wandering  impulse  of  his 


after-life.  Ere  he  had  attained  his  fourteenth  yeary 
Lavengro  had  followed  the  stout  captain  of  militia 
over  Northumbrian  moorland,  over  Scottish  heather, 
over  Irish  causeways,  and  had  beheld  "  many  men 
and  many  cities,"  and  strange  scenes  and  forms  of 
country  or  suburban  life.  Where  the  regiment 
remained  long  enough  in  quarters,  Lavengro  was 
duly  sent  to  such  grammar-schools  as  the  town 
afforded ;  but  when,  as  often  chanced,  it  was  en- 
camped in  the  summer-months,  he  seems  to  have 
been  left  to  his  own  devices  for  amusement  or  in- 
struction. And  as  regarded  his  future  career,  he 
was  singularly  fortunate  in  his  adventures,  and 
made  the  best  use  of  them.  The  peace  of  1815, 
indeed,  put  an  end  to  Lavengro's  wanderings  for  a 
time,  and  he  was  consigned  to  the  desk  and  stool 
of  an  attorney's  office  in  Norwich.  But  although 
he  resolutely  copied  drafts  and  deeds,  he  acquired 
little  law,  and  the  captain  of  militia  likened  bis 
erratic  son  to  a  recruit  who,  disliking  the  manual 
and  platoon  exercise,  should  leave  the  ranks  and 
go  vapouring  about  alone  without  orders.  The 
old  disciplinarian  was,  indeed,  greatly  disconcerted 
by  the  linguistic  and  erratic  propensities  of  his  son. 
"  What  prodigy  is  this  that  I  have  hatched  7'  he 
pondered  in  himself.  "I  sent  him  to  school  to 
learn  Greek,  and  he  picks  up  Irish ;  I  bind  him 
apprentice  to  the  most  formal  of  professions,  and 
he  associates  with  gipsies ;  I  and  all  my  kin  are 
strict  Church-people,  and  his  bosom  friend  is  a 
certain  free-thinking  philosopher,  who  has  taught 
him  German  and  all  manner  of  heresies  to  b<x)t." 
With  the  death  of  the  veteran  soldier,  full  of 
years,  and,  indeed,  of  honours  also,  closes  the  first 
act  of  the  life-drama  of  Lavengro.  Thenceforward 
he  became  a  wanderer ;  for,  with  the  exception  of 
an  experimental  period  of  vassalage  to  London  pub- 
lishers, and  a  trial  of  the  ills  "  which  the  scholar's 
life  assail,"  he  abandoned  the  shelter  of  roofs  and 
the  security  of  streets  for  tents,  and  strange  com- 
panions, and  solitary  places.  Even  in  cities,  how- 
ever, Lavengro  meets  with  adventures  which  con- 
firm his  native  impulses  towards  travelling  and 
philology.  And  of  the  poetry  which  lurks  or  dis- 
plays itself  in  city-life  he  was  a  thoughtful  observer, 
and  is  an  accurate  describer.  He  saves  a  merchant 
on  his  way  to  'Change  from  robbery.  The  mer- 
chant was  an  Armenian,  and  becomes  Lavengro's 
friend ;  the  bafiQed  pickpocket  becomes  abo^  soon 
afterwards,  his  acquaintance.  His  conversation 
with  the  latter,  who  had  given  up  thieving  and 
taken  to  the  pea  and  thimble,  is  reported  in  the 
very  spirit  of  De  Foe.  As  a  literary  adventurer, 
Lavengro  is  not  fortunate.  The  publishers  would 
not  look  at  his  translations  of  "  Ab  Guilym,  or  the 
Ancient  Songs  of  Denmark,"  from  which,  in  his 
youthful  ardour,  he  had  expected  immediate  fame 
and  profit;  and  his  only  patron,  a  more  uncon- 
scionable and  less  tractable  ruffian  than  even  the 
wild  men  of  the  camp,  set  him  to  compile  the  lives 
of  highwaymen,  to  do  taskwork  for  a  Review 
which  no  one  read,  and  to  translate  into  German 
an  incomprehensible  system  of  philosophy.  From 
this  bondage,  which  wore  the  strong  man  down, 
Lavengro  escapes  by  writing  for  a  more  humane 
bookseller  an  imaginary  biograph}',  entitled  the 
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''Life  and  Adventures  of  Joseph  Sell,  the  great 
Traveller." 

Our  limits  prohibit  us  from  entering  upon  the 
third  portion  of  Lavengro's  adventures — his  life  in 
the  woodland  and  the  moorland.  This  omission 
we  believe  to  be  the  less  material  because  we  are 
convinced  that  no  one  who  begins  these  volumes 
in  a  right  spirit,  and  with  a  proper  clue  to  their 
intent,  will  close  them  without  regret  or  without 
frequent  perusal  of  their  more  remarkable  chapters. 
In  the  preceding  remarks  we  have  endeavoured  to 
afiEbrd  such  a  clue,  to  answer  sundry  superficial 
objections  to  Mr.  Borrow's  narrative,  and  to  point 
out  what  we  believe  to  be  the  real  character  of  his 
worL  "  The  Scholar,  the  Gipsy,  and  the  Priest** 
is  a  poem — wanting,  indeed,  the  accompaniment  of 
verse,  but  possessing  all  tlie  other  attributes  of  an 
ima^native  work  of  a  high  order.  Fact  and  fancy, 
indeed,  interpenetrate  one  another  like  the  hues  of 
shot-silk.  Where  actual  scenes  and  persons  are 
described,  Lavengro  adheres  to  his  original  with 
Bcrupuloufl  veracity.  He  is  giving  evidence  upon 
strange  yet  serious  matters,  and  he  permits  himself 
no  license  of  invention.  When,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  purposes  of  his  work  demand  a  normal,  rather 
than  a  special  exposition  of  races,  principles,  or 
social  phenomena,  his  imagination  knows  no  other 
law  than  the  law  of  harmony  and  probability — the 
law  which  regulates  the  CEdipus  of  Sophocles,  the 
Vision  of  Dante,  the  Weird  Sisters  and  the  fairy 
people  of  Macbeth  and  the  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,  and  the  Witch  Sabbath  in  Faust.  To  dis- 
credit the  reality  of  "  Lavengro*'  because  of  its 
imaginative  accessories,  to  overlook  the  imagina- 
tive accessories  because  of  their  marriage  with 
fact,  is  a  kind  of  criticism  which  would  reject 
Shakspeare's  historical  pla3''s  because  they  contain 
some  passages  from  Hall's  Chronicle,  or  the  Divina 
Comedia  because  it  alludes  to  events  and  depicts 
characters  familiar  to  every  Florentine  of  the 
fourteenth  century. 

We  shall  now  briefly  revert  to  the  introductory 
chapters  of  Lavengro's  adventures;    not  because 
we  think  them  the  best  portion  of  these  volumes, 
but  because  they  especially  contain  the  formative 
causes  of  their  author's  remarkable  mind  and  career. 
And  as  many  of  the  scenes  and  some  of  the  per- 
sons described  are  familiarly  known  to  us,  we  are 
enabled  to  vouch  for  the  conscientious  fidelity  of 
Mr.  Sorrow's  pencil  in  describing  them.     Two 
races,  from  a  very  early  period  of  his  life,  power- 
fully attracted  his  imagination,  and    materially 
affected  his  studies  and  his  fortunes.     These  races 
are  the  ancient  Danes  and   the   modern  gipsies. 
Of  the  elder  Scandinavian  bards  Mr.  Borrow  has 
been  a  diligent  student,  and  is  an  unrivalled  trans- 
lator, as  we  trust  he  will  shortly  prove  to  the 
world;  while  his  researches  into  the  speech  and 
habits  of  the  Zincali  are  adopted  both  in  Denmark 
and  in  Germany  as  the  basis  and  text-book  of  in- 
vestigation into  the  past  history  and  social  condition 
of  that  singular  race.     So  far,  indeed,  are  foreign 
Bcholars  from  regarding  either  of  Mr.  Borrow*s 
former  works  as  romances  that  they  consult  them 
for  statistics,  and  derive  from  them  some  of  their 
mc^  important  inferences  upon  all  questions  re- 


lating to  the  Zi ncali.  "  Lavengro**  is  equally  fertile 
in  social  disclosures;  and  when  it  has  been  tho- 
roughly enjoyed  as  a  work  of  imagination,  may, 
on  many  important  topics,  be  safely  consulted  as  a 
Blue-Book  of  Reports. 

Mr.  Borrow  was  attracted  to  the  Danes  by  an 
adventure  in  earliest  childhood. 

"  We  were,"  he  says,  "  if  I  remember  right,  in 
the  vicinity  of  a  place  called  Hythe,  in  Kent.  One 
sweet  evening,  in  the  latter  part  of  snmmei',  our 
mother  took  her  two  little  boys  by  the  hand  for  a 
wander  about  the  fields.  In  the  course  of  our 
stroll  we  came  to  the  village  church.  An  old, 
grey-headed  sexton  stood  in  the  porch,  who,  per- 
ceiving that  we  were  strangers,  invited  us  to  enter. 
We  were  presently  in  the  interior,  wandering  about 
the  aisles,  looking  on  the  walls,  and  inspecting  the 
monuments  of  the  notable  dead.  I  can  scarcely 
state  what  we  saw ;  how  should  I  ?  I  was  a  child 
not  3'et  four  years  old,  and  yet  I  think  I  remember 
the  evening  sun  streaming  in  through  a  stained 
window  upon  the  dingy  mahogany  pulpit,  and 
flinging  a  rich  lustre  upon  the  faded  tints  of  an 
ancient  banner.  And  now  once  more  we  were 
outside  the  building,  where,  against  the  wall,  stood 
a  low-eaved  pent-house,  into  whioh  we  looked.  It 
was  half-filled  with  substances  of  some  kind,  which 
at  first  looked  like  large  grey  stones.  The  greater 
part  were  lying  in  layers ;  some,  however,  were 
seen  in  confused  and  mouldering  heaps,  and  two 
or  three,  which  had  perhaps  rolled  down  from  the 
rest,  lay  separately  on  the  floor.  '  Skulls,  madam,* 
said  the  sexton ;  '  skulls  of  the  old  Danes  I  Long 
ago  they  came  pirating  into  these  parts ;  and  then 
there  chanced  a  mighty  shipwreck ;  for  God  was 
angry  with  them,  and  he  sunk  them,  and  their 
skulls,  as  they  came  ashore,  were  placed  here  as  a 
memorial.  There  were  many  more  when  I  was 
yoimg,  but  now  they  are  fast  disappearing.  Some 
of  them  must  have  belonged  to  strange  fellows, 
madam.  Only  see  that  one ;  why  the  two  young 
gentry  can  scarcely  lift  it  !*  And,  indeed,  my  bro- 
ther and  myself  had  entered  the  golgotha,  and 
commenced  handling  these  grim  relics  of  mor- 
tality. One  enormous  skull,  lying  in  a  comer,  had 
fixed  our  attention,  and  we  had  drawn  it  forth. 
Spirit  of  eld,  what  a  skull  was  yon ! 

"  I  still  seem  to  see  it,  the  huge,  grim  thing  t 
Many  of  the  others  were  large,  strikingly  so,  and 
appeared  fully  to  justify  the  old  man's  conclusion, 
that  their  owners  must  liave  been  strange  fellow  s ; 
but,  compared  with  this  mighty  mass  of  bone,  they 
looked  small  and  diminutive  like  those  of  pigmies. 
It  must  have  belonged  to  a  giant,  one  of  those  red- 
haired  warriors  of  whose  strength  and  stature  such 
wondrous  tales  are  told  in  the  ancient  chronicles  of 
the  north,  and  whose  grave-hills,  when  ransacked, 
occasionally  reveal  secrets  which  fill  the  minds  of 
puny  modems  with  astonishment  and  awe.  Reader, 
have  you  ever  pored  days  and  nights  over  the 
pages  of  Snorro  ?  Probably  not,  for  he  wTote  in  a 
language  which  few  of  the  present  day  understand, 
and  few  would  be  tempted  to  read  him  tamed  down 
by  Latin  dragomars.  A  brave  old  book  is  that  of 
Snorro,  containing  the  histories  and  adventures  of 
old  northern  kings  and  champions,  who  seemed  to 
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have  been  quite  different  men,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  feats  which  they  performed,  from  those 
of  these  days.  One  of  the  best  of  his  histories  is 
that  which  describes  the  life  of  Harold  Haardraade, 
who,  after  manifold  adventures  by  land  and  sea, 
now  a  pirate,  now  a  mercenary  of.  the  Greek 
emperor,  became  King  of  Norway,  and  eventually 
pen&hed  at  the  battle  of  Stanford  Bridge,  whilst 
he  was  engaged  in  a  gallant  onslaught  upon 
England. 

"  Now,  I  have  often  thought  that  the  old  Kemp 
whose  mouldering  skull  in  Uie  golgotha  of  Hythe 
my  brother  and  myself  could  scarcely  lift,  must 
have  resembled,  in  one  respect  at  least,  this  Harold, 
whom  Snorro  describes  as  a  great  and  wise  ruler, 
and  a  determined  leader,  dangerous  in  battle,  of 
fair  presence,  and  measuring  in  height  jitstyEi;^^^, 
neither  more  nor  less. 

"  I  never  forgot  the  Daneman*s  skull.  Like  the 
apparition  of  the  viper  in  the  sandy  lane,  it  dwelt 
in  the  mind  of  the  boy,  affording  copious  food  for 
the  exercise  of  imagination.  From  that  moment 
with  the  name  of  Dane  were  associated  strange 
ideas  of  strength,  daring,  and  superhuman  stature; 
and  an  undeSnable  curiosity  for  all  that  is  con- 
nected with  the  Danish  race  began  to  pervade  me. 
And  if,  long  after,  when  I  became  a  student  I  de- 
voted myself  witli  peculiar  zest  to  Danish  lore 
and  the  acquirement  of  the  Norse  tongue  and  its 
dialects,!  can  only  explain  the  matter  by  the  early 
impression  received  at  Hythe  from  the  tale  of  the 
old  sexton  beneath  the  pent-house,  and  the  sight 
of  the  Danidh  skull.'' 

Years  afterwards,  when  Lavengro  was  an  attor- 
ney's clerk,  a  strange  tmcouth-looking  volume 
came  into  his  possession,  and  ripened  the  seed  thus 
fortuitously  sown  in  the  Danish  golgotha.  It  was 
a  book  of  ballads,  about  the  deeds  of  knights  and 
champions,  and  men  of  huge  stature,  which  from 
time  immemocial  had  been -sung  in  the  north,  and 
ewly  in  the  seventeenth  century  had  been  collected 
by  one  Anders  Videl,  an  assistant  of  Tycho  Brahe's, 
in  the  observatory  on  the  islet  of  Hveen. 

"  And  now,"  Mr.  Borrow  proceeds,  '*  I  had  in 
my  possession  a  Danish  bool^  which,  from  its  ap- 
pearance, might  be  supposed  to  have  belonged  to 
the  very  old  Danes  indeed;  but  how  was  I  to  turn 
it  to  any  account?  I  had  the  book,  it  is  true,  but 
I  did  not  understand  the  language ;  and  how  was 
I  to  overcome  that  difficulty  ?  Hardly  by  poring 
over  the  book,  yet  I  did  pore  OYev  the  hock,  daily 
and  nightly,  till  my  eyes  were  dim ;  and  it  ap- 
peared to  me  that  every  now  and  then  I  encoun- 
tered words  which  I  understood — English  words, 
though  strangely  disguised ;  and  I  said  to  myself. 
Courage !  English  and  Danidi  are  cognate  dialects, 
a  time  will  come  when  I  shall  understand  Danish. 
And  then  I  pored  over  the  book  again,  but  with  all 
my  poring  I  could  not  understand  it ;  and  then  I 
became  angry,  and  I  bit  my  lips  till  the  blood 
came,  and  I  occasionally  tore  a  handful  from  my 
hair,  and  flung  it  upon  the  floor.  But  that  did  not 
mend  the  matter,  for  still  I  did  not  understand  the 
book,  which,  however,  I  began  to  see  was  written 
in  rhyme — a  circumstance  raUier  difiicult  to  dis- 
cover at  first  .  .  .  But  I  toiled  in  vain,  for  I  had 


neither  grammar  nor  dictionary  of  the  language, 
and  when  I  sought  for  them  could  procure  neith^, 
and  I  was  much  dispirited ;  till  suddenly  a  bright 
thought  came  into  my  head,  and  I  said.  Although  I 
cannot  obtain  a  dictionary  or  grammar,  I  can  por- 
haps  obtain  a  Bible  in  this  language ;  and  if  I  can 
procure  a  Bible  I  can  learn  the  language,  for  the 
Bible  in  every  tongue  contains  the  same  thing,  and 
I  have  only  to  compare  the  words  of  the  Dani^ 
Bible  with  those  of  the  English,  and,  if  I  persevere, 
I  shall  in  time  acquire  the  language  of  the  Danes ; 
and  I  was  pleased  with  the  thou^t,  which  I  con- 
sidered to  be  a  bright  one,  and  I  no  longer  bit  mj 
lips,  or  tore  my  hair,  but  I  took  my  hat,  and,  going 
forth,  1  flung  my  hat  into  the  air." 

We  cannot  omit  the  following  portrait  of  a 
French  emigre  and  language-master,  such  as  he 
appeared  five-and-thirty  years  ago : — 

"  It  was  a  tessara-glot  grammar — a  strange  old 
book,  printed  somewhere  in  Holland,  w^hich  pre- 
tended to  bo  an  easy  guide  to  the  acquirement  of 
the  French,  Italian,  Low  Dutch,  and  English 
tongues,  by  means  of  which  anyone  conversant  in 
any  one  of  those  languages  could  make  himself 
master  of  the  other  three.  I  turned  my  attention 
to  the  French  and  Italian.  The  old  book  was  not 
of  much  value ;  I  derived  some  benefit  from  it, 
however,  and,  conning  it  intensely,  at  the  end  of  a 
few  weeks  obtained  some  insight  into  the  Btmcture 
of  these  two  languages.  At  length  I  had  learned 
all  that  the  book  was  capable  of  informing  me,  yet 
was  still  far  from  the  goal  to  which  it  had  promised 
to  conduct  me.  *  I  wish  I  had  a  master  T  I  ex- 
claimed ;  and  the  master  was  at  hand.  In  an  old 
court  of  an  old  town  lived  a  certain  elderly  per- 
sonage, perhaps  sixtv,  or  thereabouts.  He  was 
rather  tall,  and  sometmng  of  a  robust  make,  with 
a  countenance  in  which  blufi&ess  was  singularly 
blended  with  vivacity  and  grimace ;  imd  with  a 
complexion  which  would  have  been  ruddy  but  for 
a  yellow  hue  which  rather  predominated.  His  dress 
consisted  of  a  snuff-coloured  coat  and  drab  panta- 
loons, the  former  evidently  seldom  subjected  to 
the  ann(^ance  of  a  brush,  and  the  latter  exhibit- 
ing here  and  there  spots  of  something  which,  if 
not  grease,  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  it ;  add  to 
these  articles  an  immense  frill,  seldom  of  the  purest 
white,  but  invariably  of  the  finest  French  cambriQ, 
and  you  have  some  idea  of  his  dress.  He  had 
rather  a  remarkable  stoop ;  bat  his  step  was  rapid 
and  vigorous,  and,  as  he  hurried  along  the  streets, 
he  would  glance  to  the  right  and  left  with  a  pair 
of  big  eyes,  like  plums,  and  on  recognising  anyone 
would  exalt  a  pair  of  grizzled  eyebrows,  and 
slightly  kiss  a  tawny  and  ungloved  hand.  At 
certain  hours  of  the  day  he  might  be  seen  entering 
the  doors  of  female  boarding-schools,  generally 
with  a  book  in  his  hand^  and  perhaps  anotiier 
just  peering  from  the^orifice  of  a  capacious  back- 
pocket  ;  and  at  a  certain  season  of  tlie  year  he  might 
be  seen,  dressed  in  white,  before  the  altar  of  a 
certain  small  Popish  chapel,  chanting  from  ihe 
breviary  in  very  intelligible  Latin,  or  perhaps 
reading  from  the  desk  in  utterly  unintelligiUe 
English.  Such  was  my  preceptor  in  the  French  and 
Italian  tongues.     '£kul  sacerdos;  Y<uie  baniahed 
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prieet   I  came  mto  England  twenty-five  years  ago, 
my  dear  V  " 

With  one  more  glimpee  at  the  Word-maeter  at 
bis  stadies  we  must  tura  from  the  pliilological 
portions  of  these  volomes : — 

**  The  next  day,  as  I  was  seated  beside  the  old 
woman  in  the  booth,  the  stranger  again  made  his 
a|)pearance,  and,  afier  a  word  or  two,  sat  down 
beside  me.  The  old  woman  was  sometimes  reading 
the  Bible,  which  she  had  already  had  two  or  three 
days  in  her  possession,  and  sometimes  disoonrsing 
wUh  me.  Oar  discourse  rolled  chiefly  on  philo- 
logical matters. 

**  *  What  do  yon  call  bread  in  your  laognago  ? 
saidL 

" '  You  mean  the  language  of  those  who  bring  me 
tbiags  to  buy,  or  who  did ;  for,  as  I  told  you  before, 
I  sban't  buy  any  more.  It*s  ao  language  of  mine, 
dear.  They  cdl  bread  paimam  in  their  language.* 
"  *  Pannam !'  said  I — *  pannam  I — evidently  con- 
nected with^  if  not  derived  horn,  the  Latin  panis, 
even  as  Uie  word  tanser,  which  signifieth  a  sixpence, 
is  connected  with,  if  not  derived  from,  the  Latin 
tener,  which  is  itaelf  connected  with,  if  not  derived 
from,  tawno  or  tawner,  which,  in  the  language  of  Mr. 
Petulengro,  signifieth  a  sucking  child.  Let  me  see 
what  is  the  term  for  bread  in  Uie  language  of  Mr. 
Petttlengro.  Morro  or  manro,  as  I  have  some- 
timds  haard  it  called — Is  there  not  some  connexion 
between  these  words  and  panis?  Yea,  I  think 
there  is;  and  I  should  not  wonder  if  morro, 
maoTO,  and  panis  were  connected,  perhaps  derived 
from  the  same  root ;  but  what  is  that  root?  I  don't 
kaow — ^I  wish  I  did,  though  perhaps  I  should  not 
be  the  happi^.  Morro ;  Irish,  aran ;  W^lsh,  baia ; 
English,  bread.  I  can  see  a  resemblance  between 
all  the  words,  and  pannam  too ;  and  I  rather  think 
that  the  Petulengrian  word  is  the  elder.  How  odd 
it  would  be  if  the  language  of  Mr.  Petulengro 
should  eventually  turn  out  to  be  the  mother  of  all 
the  languages  in  the  world  I  Yet  it  is  certain  that 
there  are  some  languages  in  which  the  terms  for 
bread  have  no  OMmexion  with  the  words  used  by 
Mr.  Petulengro,  notmthstanding  that  these  lan- 
guages, in  many  other  points,  exhibit  a  dose 
affinity  to  the  language  of  the  horse-shoe  master. 
For  example,  bread,  in  Hebrew,  is  laham,  which 
asBiH^dly  exhibits  little  similitude  to  the  word  used 
by  the  aforesaid  Petidengro.  In  Armenian  it  is — * 
" '  Zhats  I'  said  the  stranger,  starting  up.  '  By 
the  Patriarch  and  the  Three  Holy  Churches,  this  is 
wonderful!  How  came  you  to  know  aught  of 
Armenian  7  " 

We  trust  that  the  foregoing  extracts  have  ex- 
hibited enough  of  one  at  least  of  the  many  aspects 
of  "Lavengi'o"  to  convince  the  reader  that  neither  is 
It  a  work  to  be  read  cursorily,  nor  to  be  handled 
easily,  by  any  of  the  silver-fork  school  of  critics. 
These  volumes  are  indeed  replete  with  life,  with 
earnest  sympathy  for  all  genuine  workers,  with 
profound  insight  into  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the 
poor  and  uneducated,  and  a  lofty  disdain  of  the 
conventional  "  shams"  and  pretensions  which  fetter 
the  spirits  or  impede  the  energies  of  mankind, 
^or  is  a  feeling  for  the  beautiful  less  conspicuous 
in  its  pages.    A  quiet  market-town,  environed  by 


green  meadows  or  bosomed  in  tufted  trees ;  an  old 
mercantile  and  ecclesiastical  city,  with  a  history 
stretching  from  the  times  of  the  Cscsars  to  the 
times  of  George  III. ;  the  treeless  plain,  the  broad 
river,  the  holt,  the  dingle,  the  blacksmith's  forge, 
are  all  in  their  turn  sketched  freely  and  vividly 
by  Mr.  Sorrow's  pencil.  In  his  portraitures  of 
ruder  life  he  is  unsurpassed ;  a  d<»g-fight,  a  prize- 
fight, an  ale-house  latchen,  Greenwich  Fair,  a 
savage  group  of  wandering  tinkers,  are  delineated 
in  words  as  Wilkie  or  Hogarth  might  have  de- 
picted them  in  colours.  W^e  are  embarrassed  by 
the  riclxes  spread  before  us ;  but  as  we  have  already 
exhibited  the  student  in  his  solitude  and  among 
his  companions,  we  will  conclude  our  notice  of 
Lavengro  with  the  following  description  of  the 
present  capital  of  East  Anglia  : — 

"  A  fine  old  city,  truly,  is  that,  view  it  from 
whatever  side  you  will;  but  it  shows  best  from 
the  east,  where  the  ground,  bold  and  elevated, 
overlooks  the  fair  and  fertile  valley  in  which  it 
stands.  Gazing  from  those  heights,  the  eye  beholds 
a  soene  which  cannot  fail  to  awaken,  even  in  the 
least  sensitive  bosom,  feelings  of  pleasure  and 
admiration.  At  the  foot  of  the  heights  flows  a 
narrow  and  deep  river,  with  an  antique  bridge 
commnnicating  -with  a  long  and  narrow  suburb, 
flanked  on  either  side  by  rich  meadows  of  the 
brightest  green ;  beyond  which  spreads  the  city — 
the  fine  old  city,  peihaps  the  most  curious  specimen 
at  present  extant  of  the  genuine  old  English  town. 
Yes,  there  it  spreads  from  north  to  south,  with  its 
venerable  houses,  its  numerous  gardens,  its  thrice 
twelve  chmrchee,  its  mighty  mound  which,  if  tra- 
dition speaks  true,  was  raised  by  hmnan  hands  to 
serve  as  the  grave-heap  of  an  old  heathen  king, 
who  sits  deep  within  it,  with  his  sword  in  his 
hand,  and  his  gold  and  silver  treasures  about  him. 
There  is  a  grey  old  castle  upon  the  top  of  that 
mighty  mound ;  and  yonder,  rising  three  hundred 
feet  above  the  soil  firom  among  those  noble  forest- 
trees,  behold  that  old  Norman  master- work,  that 
cloud-encircled  cathedral  spire,  around  which  a 
garrulous  array  of  rooks  and  choughs  continually 
wheel  their  flight.  Now,  v^ho  can  wonder  that 
the  children  of  that  fine  old  city  are  proud  of  her, 
and  oflfer  up  pn^ers  for  her  prosperity?  I,  my- 
self, who  was  not  bom  within  her  walls,  offer  up 
prayers  for  her  prosperity,  that  want  may  nev^ 
visit  her  cottages,  vice  her  palaces,  and  that  the 
abomination  of  idolatry  may  never  pollute  her 
temples.  Ha,  idolatry  I  the  reign  of  idolatry  has 
been  over  there  for  many  a  long  year,  never  more, 
let  us  hope,  to  return.  Brave  hearts  in  that  old 
town  have  borne  witness  against  it,  and  sealed 
their  testimony  with  their  hearts'  blood:  most 
precious  to  the  Lord  is  the  blood  of  his  saints  1 
We  are  not  far  from  hallowed  ground.  Observe 
ye  not  yon  chalky  precipice  to  the  right  of  the 
Norman  bridge?  On  this  side  of  the  stream, 
above  its  brow,  is  a  piece  of  ruined  wall,  the  last 
relics  of  what  was  of  old  a  stately  pile,  whilst  at 
its  foot  is  a  place  called  the  Lollards'  Hole ;  and 
with  good  reason,  for  many  a  saint  of  God  has 
breathed  his  last  beneath  that  white  precipice, 
bearing  witness  against  Popish  idolatry,   midst 
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flame  and  pitch;  mnny  a  grisly  procession  has 
advanced  along  that  suburb,  across  the  old  bridge, 
towards  the  Lollards*  Hole;  furious  priests  in 
front,  a  calm,  pale  martyr  in  the  midst,  a  pitying 
multitude  behind.  It  has  had  its  murtyrsy  the 
venerable  old  town. 

"  Ah !  there  is  good  blood  in  that  old  city,  and 
in  the  whole  circumjacent  region  of  which  it  is  the 
capital.  The  Angles  possessed  the  land  at  an 
early  period,  which,  however,  they  were  compelled 
to  share  with  hordes  of  Danes  and  Northmen,  who 
flocked  thither  across  the  sea  to  found  hearth- 
steads  on  its  fertile  soil.  The  present  race,  a  mix- 
ture of  Angles  and  Danes,  still  preserve  much 
which  speaks  strongly  of  their  northern  ancestry. 
Amongst  them  ye  will  find  the  light  brown  hair  of 
the  north,  the  strong  and  burly  forms  of  the  north, 
many  a  wild  superstition,  aye,  and  many  a  wild 
name,  connected  with  the  ancient  history  of  the 
north  and  its  sublime  mythology.  The  warm  heart 
and  the  strong  heart  of  the  old  Danes  and  Saxons 
still  beats  in  those  regions,  and  there  ye  will  find, 
if  anywhere,  old  northern  hospitality  and  kindness 
of  manner,  united  with  energy,  perseverance  and 
dauntless  intrepidity :  better  soldiers  or  mariners 
never  bled  in  their  country's  battles  than  those 
nurtured  in  those  regions  and  vnthin  those  walls." 

Hitherto  we  have  said  nothing  respecting  Mr. 
Borrow's  mode  of  writing.  The  extracts  we  have 
made,  indeed,  nearly  exempt  us  from  the  necessity 
of  commending  it.  He  writes  strongly,  because 
he  is  fully  informed;  harmoniously,  because,  as 
his  verse  translations  show,  he  is  endowed  with  a 
fine  sense  of  rhythm ;  and  idiomatically,  because 
his  favourite  models  of  English,  De  Foe  and  Oob- 
bett,  were,  with  the  single  exception  of  Swift,  the 
greatest  masters  of  prose  "pure  and  undefiled." 
In  the  following  passage  Mr.  Borrow  expresses 
indirectly  his  opinion  upon  the  true  excellences  of 
prose  narration : — 

"  Of  all  my  occupations  at  this  period  I  am  free 
to  confess  I  liked  that  of  compiling  the  '  Newgate 
Lives  and  Trials '  the  best :  that  is,  after  I  had 
surmounted  a  kind  of  prejudice  which  I  originally 
entertained.  The  trials  were  entertaining  enough, 
but  the  lives — ^how  full  they  were  of  wild,  racy 
adventures,  and  in  what  racy,  genuine  language 
were  they  toldl  What  stmck  mo  most  with 
respect  to  those  lives  was  the  art  which  the 
writers,  whoever  they  were,  possessed  of  telling  a 
plain  story.  It  is  no  easy  thing  to  tell  a  story 
plainly  and  distinctly  by  mouth ;  but  to  tell  one 
on  paper  is  difficult  indeed,  so  many  snares  lie  in 


'  the  way.  People  are  afraid  to  put  down  what  u 
common  on  paper,  they  seek  to  embellish  their 
narratives,  as  they  think,  by  philosophic  specula- 
tions and  reflections.  They  are  anxious  to  shine ; 
and  people  who  are  anxious  to  shine  can  never  tcli 
a  plain  story.  *  So  I  went  with  them  to  a  music- 
booth,  where  they  made  me  almost  drunk  with  gin, 
and  began  to  talk  their  flash  language,  which  I 
did  not  understand,'  says,  or  is  made  to  say,  Henry 
Simms,  executed  at  Tyburn  some  seventy  years 
before  the  time  of  which  I  have  been  speaking.  I 
have  always  looked  upon  this  sentence  as  a  master- 
piece of  the  narrative  style ;  it  is  so  concise,  yet  so 
very  clear." 

\^'e  have  not  touched  upon  the  gipsy  scenes  in 
"  Lavengro,"  because  in  any  work  of  Mr.  Borrow's 
these  will  naturally  be  the  first  to  draw  the  reader's 
attention.  Neither  have  we  aimed  at  abridging  or 
forestalling  any  portions  of  a  book  which  has  a 
panoramic  unity  of  its  own,  and  of  which  scarcely 
a  page  is  without  its  proper  interest  If  we  have 
succeeded  in  persuading  our  readers  to  regard  Mr. 
Borrow  as  partly  an  historian  and  partly  as  a  poet, 
as  well  as  to  look  for  more  in  his  volumes  than 
mere  excitement  or  amusement,  our  purpose  is 
attained,  and  we  may  securely  commend  him  to 
the  goodly  company  he  will  find  therein — to  Mr. 
Petulengro  and  Tauno  Chikno,  to  good  Peter 
Williams  and  Mrs.  Heafne,  to  the  ubiquitons 
"  priest,"  to  the  Armenian  merchant,  and  fair  and 
stately  Isopel  Bemers.  There  is  only  one  of  Mr. 
Borrow*s  dramatis  persona  whom,  with  his  story, 
we  wish  away ;  and  he  is  the  postilion,  whose  tale 
of  adventure  is  probably  true,  and  certainly  tedious. 
"  Lavengro,"  however,  is  not  concluded ;  a  fourth 
volume  will  explain  and  gather  up  much  of  what 
is  now  somewhat  obscure  and  fragmentary,  and 
impart  a  more  definite  character  to  the  philological 
and  physiological  hints  comprised  in  those  now 
before  us.  Enough,  indeed,  and  more  than  enough, 
is  written  to  prove  that  the  author  possesses,  in.  no 
ordinary  measure,  "the  vision  and  the  faculty 
divine"  for  discerning  and  discriminating  what  is 
noble  in  man  and  what  is  beautiful  in  nature.  We 
trust  Mr.  Borrow  will  speedily  bring  forth  the 
remaining  acts  of  his  "  dream  of  adventure,"  and 
with  good  heart  and  hope  pursue  his  way  rejoicing, 
regardless  of  the  misconceptions  or  misrepresenta- 
tions of  critics  who  judge  through  a  mist  of 
conventionalities,  and  who  themselves,  whether 
travelled  or  untravelled,  have  not,  like  Lavengro, 
grappled  with  the  deeper  thoughts  and  veracities 
of  human  life. 
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CHAPTER  XXIIL 

LUDOVICKO'S  TRIUMPH. 


On  Uie  Sunday  evening  sncceeding  the  Saturday, 
the  events  of  which  were  narrated  in  last  chapter,  eat 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oraham  in  their  summer  parlour  in 
Graigallan  Castle.  The  day  had  heen  one  of  6\ir- 
passing  heauty,  and  the  evening  was  in  keeping 
with  \L  Hie  aatting  sun  tinged  the  distant  hills 
with  gold,  the  trees  shook  gently  in  the  evening 
hreese^  which  wafted  the  peifumes  of  a  thousand 
flowers  to  the  castle  windows,  and  the  low  of 
distant  kine  mingled  harmoniously  with  the  sofl 
buhbling  of  the  little  river  at  the  foot  of  the 
garden.  ''AH  the  air  a  solemn  stillness  held," 
and  "all  save  the  spirit  of  man  was  divine." 
The  reminiscences  of  last  night's  entertainment 
were  not  pleasant,  but  neither  spoke  of  it;  for 
both  were  conscious  of  shortcomings  in  the  con- 
ducting of  such  matters,  and  both  were  of  natures 
too  proud  and  sullen  to  sit  down  quietly  and 
dissect  their  doings  with  a  view  to  future  amend- 
ment Sarah  was  out  visiting  a  sick  cottager ;  and 
although  her  presence  at  an  earlier  stage  of  the 
evening  had  appeared  to  operate  as  a  bar  to  con- 
fidential intereoursCy  yet,  now  that  she  had  left,  her 
parents  did  not  appear  inclined  to  profit  by  her 
absence,  and  the  scene  bore  every  appearance  of 
dwindling  down  into  one  of  those  silent  inter- 
views so  often  exhibited  in  married  life  of  a  given 
description.  After  a  long  pause,  the  lady  of  the 
house  at  last  opened  the  conversation. 

^  I  rather  think,"  said  she,  **  that  we  must  have 
no  more  of  these  town  canaille.'' 

"  I  think  not,  my  dear." 

*  They  are  so  vulgar." 

"  And  80  impertinent^  too." 

"  We  must  throw  ourselves  more  on  the  county 
people,  Mr.  Oraham." 

"  If  they  will  allow  us,  my  dear." 

"  Allow  us,  Mr.  Graham !  What  do  you  mean, 
Mr.  Graham  T 

^  I  have  no  inclination  for  discussion,  my  dear ; 
60  we  will  let  it  pass." 

^  Oh,  as  you  please,  sir;  but  I  always  thought 
you  had  low  notions." 

John  replied  not,  and  again  they  sank  into  their 
respective  reveries,  which  remained  undisturbed 
until  a  figure  was  seen  ascending  the  avenue. 

"  Who  is  this,  Mr.  Graham  ?"  said  the  lady. 

John  adjusted  his  gold  eye-glass,  and  pro- 
nounced the  intnider  to  be  Grant  the  writer. 

"  Marry,  come  up  1"  continued  Mrs.  Graham. 
**  Touch  Uie  bell,  sir,  if  you  please.  Humphrey, 
tell  that  person  coming  up  to  the  door  that  we  are 
not  at  home.  Matters  are  come  to  a  fine  pass 
^en  such  as  he  call  of  a  Sunday." 

The  door-bell  rang ;  and,  in  we  belief  that  afler 
Hamphrey  delivered  his  message  Ludovicko  would 
be  seen  retreatine  in  full  feather,  madam  cast 
diagonal  glances  m  the  expectation  of  speedily 
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beholding  this  interesting  movement ;  but  to  her 
surprise  the  door  of  the  parlour  opened,  and 
Ludovicko  walked  in,  the  very  personification  of 
coolness. 

"  I  desired  the  servant,  sir,  to  inform  you  that 
we  were  not  at  home,"  said  the  lady,  in  towering 
wrath. 

**  And  the  servant,  madam,  duly  delivered  the 
message ;  but,  seeing  your  husband  at  the  window, 
I  thought  fit  to  disregard  it" 

"  Oh,  of  course,  you  would — ignorant,  no  doubt, 
as  to  the  proper  meaning  of  such  a  phrase  as  '  not 
at  home.' " 

"  I  believe,  madam."  replied  Ludovicko,  taking 
a  chair  with  great  deliberation,  **  that  I  fully 
understand  the  import  of  the  phrase ;  but,  as  my 
business  is  urgent,  I  did  not  choose  to  incur  any. 
delay." 

"  But  certainly,  Mr.  Grant,**  said  John,  witir 
dignity,  "  you  will  allow  that  people  should  ba 
allowed  their  own  time  for  transacting  business ;. 
and,  considering  the  day  and  the  abruptness,  I 
must  say  your  intrusion  is  extraordinary." 

"  This  comes,"  answered  Ludovicko,  "  of  leni- 
ency. My  business  should  have  been  done  yester-> 
day.  I  spared  you  on  account  of  your  grand 
party;  and  now,  when  I  come  to-day,  I  hear 
side-wind  reflections  on  propriety  from  people, 
who  are  too  fashionable  to  go  to  church  r^u*^ 
larly." 

"  Insufferable  impudence  f  said  the  lady.  **  L 
suppose,  sir,  you  don't  imagine  that  this  house  ia 
our  own  ?" 

^  Indeed,  ma'am,  I  have  considerable  doubts  if 
it  be  r*  answered  Uie  lawyer,  drily. 

His  look  towards  John  on  making  this  rejoinder 
was  of  the  old  rattlesnake  description,  and  forth- 
with John's  joints  fell  a  trembling,  and  a  sort  of 
paralytic  influence  came  over  him.  Summoning 
speech,  he  requested  Mrs.  Graham  to  leave  the 
apartment  for  a  few  minutes,  in  order  that  the 
business,  whiatever  it  was,  might  be  discussed. 
Ludovicko,  however,  stated  that  there  was  no 
occasion  for  her  departure,  as  he  had  no  secrets  to 
communicate,  or,  at  all  events,  nothing  that  could 
or  would  be  a  secret  long.  The  lady,  too,  de- 
clared that  she  would  not  leave  the  room  for  a 
Hottentot ;  and  poor  John,  foreseeing  that  no  kind 
of  business  could  amicably  be  adjusted  in  her 
presence,  desired  Ludovicko  to  follow  him  into  the 
library,  whither  lights  were  ordered. 

"  Now,"  said  John,  "  you  come  here  with  bad 
news." 

"Rather  in  that  way,"  answered  Ludovicko 
laconically. 

"  Tell  me  the  worst  at  once." 

"  Well,  then,  your  brother  left  a  will  /" 

John  sank  down  on  a  chair,  and  gasped  hard  for 
breatL 

"  Why  was  it  not  produced  sooner  ?* 

"  He  delivered  it  to  me  in  a  sealed  packet,  with 
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directionB  oatside  that  it  should  not  be  opened  for 
six  years.** 

"  And  yet  yon,  knowing  its  contents,  have  allowed 
me  to  be  in  this  position  for  six  years ! — God  for- 
give you  r* 

**  I  was  not  bound  to  know  the  contents  of  a 
sealed  packet  put  into  my  hands  by  a  client" 

"What  cotdd  be  my  Drother*s  object  for  such  a 
hellish  deception?" 

"  To  do,  probably,  what  most  people  who  know 
you  would  do^--punish  you  in  a  new  and  unheard- 
of  way." 

"  Don't  insult  me,  sir  I  I  believe  the  story  is  a 
lying  invention  of  your  own.  I  have  possession, 
and  defy  you  to  put  me  out" 

*'  Possession !  pooh,  that  is  a  small  matter.  I 
was  lately  left  a  small  estate  by  an  uncle.  He  had 
not  properly  served  himself  heir.  A  canal  was 
driven  Uirough  it,  and  I  have  not  got  one  farthing 
of  compensation.  If  I,  an  experienced  lawyer, 
have  been  thus  done»  how  can  you,  who  never  took 
a  single  legal  step,  expect  to  be  able  to  maintain 
your  position?^' 

" I  shall  take  other  adrke  than  yours,  sir;  and 
you  know  I  have  means  to  defend  my  ri^ts,  and 
to  break  through  a  trumpery  will  produced  at  this 
time  of  day." 

"We  shall  see!"  rejoined  Ludovicko,  with  pro- 
voking coolness.  ''And  as  to  advie%  yo«  may 
take  iSie  Lord  Advocate's,  if  you  think  proper,  only 
take  this  along  with  you  as  to  means,  that  I  have 
only  to  lift  my  little  finger,  and  your  whole  rents 
and  moneys  are  arrested,  and  you  and  your  fieunily 
quit  this  place  till  the  question  is  settled  at  law. 
Where  will  your  means  be  then  ?  Nay,  more,  you 
are  liable  to  the  heir  for  all  the  rents  you  have 
drawn  since  you  came  into  possession ;  and  if  that 
be  insisted  on,  you  may,  at  his  pleasure,  lie  in  jail 
until  you  rot,  or  pay  the  amount  with  interest  up 
to  the  very  day  that  you  were  ejected,  which  latter 
alternative,  jnaging  from  your  old  habits,  you  are 
not  likely  to  &  till  doomsday.  Trumpery  will, 
indeed !  I  drew  the  will  with  my  own  hand ;  and 
I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  allowing  anything  of  a 
trumpery  character  to  pass  through  my  fingers." 

John's  face  turned  livid  during  the  enunciation 
of  these  terrible  words ;  and,  as  his  eyes  rolled  in 
iVenzy,  it  seemed  doubtful  if  reason  or  life  would 
first  desert  him.  He  raised  his  knees  to  his  chin, 
shrugged  up  his  shoulders,  and  bit  his  nails  like  a 
maniac,  all  the  while  uttering  notiiing  but  excla- 
mations for  mercy,  expressed  in  the  most  childish 
tone.  •*  Mercy,  m^cy ! — ^help !  save  V*  cried  the  dis- 
tracted man. 

Ludovicko's  hour  of  triumph  was  now  come, 
and  he  looked  at  him  calmly  and  steadily.  No 
chuckle  or  laugh  was  on  his  face ;  but  the  satanic 
eye  was  there,  and  seemed  to  pierce  his  victim 
through  and  througk. 

"  Good  Mr.  Grants  don't  look  at  me  I-^on'tlook 
at  me,  if  you  please  I— ^ion't  look !  Mercy,  mercy  I" 
"  Be  calm,,  sir.  I  came  here  to  do  business  with 
wu,  not  to  hear  yon,  btvhber  like  a  schod^boy. 
When  you  can  talk  ratiMially  I  shall  resume  the 
conversation.'* 

John  paced  up  and  down  the  rooia  Mid  gra- 


dually came  round,  Ludovicko,  in  the  interim, 
reading  a  newspaper.  This,  more  than  anythbg 
else,  tended  to  restore  the  balance  of  John's  mind, 
as  he  felt  ashamed  at  his  excitement  when  con- 
trasted with  Grant's  irritating  nonchalance. 

"  Who  is  the  will  in  favour  of?"  asked  John, 
sharply. 

*'  His  son." 

''It  must  be  false!    He  never  had  a  son." 

**  Not,  perhap,  that  you  know  of;  but  he  was 
privately  nuumed,  and  had  a  son  to  my  certain 
knowledge." 

"  'Tis  false,  I  say !  It  must  have  been  a  low 
intrigue ;  and  there  can  be  no  child  of  his  who  has 
l^al  claim." 

"Softly.  He  married  my  cousin,  and  in  my 
own  presence ;  and  I  myself  dictated  the  marriage- 
certificate,  and  saw  the  officiating  clergyman 
sign  it" 

Again  John  trembled  firom  head  to  foot. 

"  Sut  for  fear  that  there  should  be  any  mistake 
on  this  score,  I  drew  out  the  will  thus---hear  the 
clause  as  I  read  it  fh>m  the  document:  'I  give 
and  bequeath  my  whole  property,  real  and  per- 
sonal, to  William  Morison  Graham,  my  son,  or 
my  reputed  son,  or  the  son  of  Mary  Morison,  my 
wife,  or  my  reputed  wife/  I  tSkaak  te  team  is 
pretty  cloae,  aad  no  rooK  for  Htigsdon ;  but  if  you 
think  otherwise,  Mr.  Graham,  try — try !" 

"  Where  is  this  Morison  that  you  speak  of  ?" 

"  In  my  office,  where  he  has  been  for  the  last 
six  years.  I  bound  him  for  that  period ;  and  bis 
apprenticeship  expired  on  Saturday,  the  very  day 
that  I  was  entitled  to  open  the  will.  And  truly  a 
good  inheritance  the  young  man  vnll  have ;  he  will 
never  need  to  work  so  hard  as  his  reputed  uncle 
has  done." 

**  Is  that  the  will  you  have  got  in  your  hmd  ?' 

"  Yes." 

"  Show  it  to  me,  if  you  please." 

Ludovicko  handed  him  t^e  paper,  and  John, 
clutching  it  like  a  tiger,  made  a  desperate  effi>rt  to 
tear  it ;  but  being  folded  up,  he  failed  in  the  at- 
tempt   Gnashing  his  teeth  in  fury,  he  renewed 
his  manipulations,  exclaiming,  ''  If  I  tear  this  ac* 
cursed  thing  to  jHeces,  as  I  will  do,  although  yoa 
should  pludc  my  heart's  blood  from  me,  where 
will  you  and  your  infernal  nephew  or  cousin  be 
then?    Halhal" 

"  Where  we  were  before.  Don't  give  yourself 
unnecessary  imeasiness,  that  is  only  a  copy.  The 
original  lies  in  my  safe,  written  on  durable  parch- 
ment And  even  supposing  that  you  destroyed  it, 
there  is  sudi  a  thing  as  a  register-office.  Do  yoa 
really  think  that  I  am  such  a  fool  as  to  beard  a 
lion  in  his  den  without  using  every  precautioii 
beforehand  ?" 

"You  forget,  sir,  l^re  is  one  precaution  you 
have  not  taken." 

*«  What  is  it,  pray  ?" 

**  Your  own  lifel  Lo<^  at  me  much  more  with 
those  mockbg  eyes  of  yours^  and  by  ffim  ^o 
made  me  you  shall  not  leave  this  place  alive  I  Yoa 
have  made  me  a  desperate  man,  and  your  Uood  be 
upon  your  own  head.** 
Ludovicko  was  hardly  prepared  for  this;  ho!^ 
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liifl  lialHtoal  ocmiposnre  did  not  forsake  him,  and  he 
aerapled  not  to  he  for  the  nonce. 

**  Even  there,"  eaid  the  vnly  scrivener,  "  I  have 
been  beforehand  with  you.  I  lefl  on  my  desk  a 
nemorandmn  of  my  exit;  and  if  any  violence  be 
used  yoa  will  be  the  first  to  repent  of  it" 

A^Eun  Lndovicko  fixed  his  fascinating  look  on 
John,  and  again  John  snnk  under  its  deadly 
influence.  A  long  pause  ensued,  which  was  even- 
toally  broken  by  the  writer. 

^  1  think,'*  said  that  worthy,  ^  that  I  have  shown 
you  very  dearly  your  state — that  you  are  thoroughly 
in  my  power,  that  the  meshes  are  completely 
around  you,  and  that  there  is  not  so  mudi  as  a 
maggot-hole  by  which  you  can  by  the  barest  pos- 
sibility escape.  What  say  you  ?— do  you  capitulate, 
give  in  at  once,  or  die  game  ?' 

John  returned  no  answer,  and  there  was  another 
pause. 
"  Am  I  to  wait  all  night  for  your  decision  ?* 
Still  no  reply.  At  length  Jolm  rose,  and  coming 
forward  to  Ludovicko  aa^ed  him  if  young  Morison 
knew  about  the  will  or  its  contents. 

"Not  a  word,"  replied  Ludovicko.  "  In  fact,  be- 
tween you  and  me,  his  demeanour  has  not  been  so 
correct  as  I  could  have  wished  it ;  for  the  prospect 
of  so  much  wealth  would  have  fairly  turned  his 
head,  and  made  him  quite  unmanageable." 

"  Is  there  any  way  of  his  finding  out  the  will 
without  your  telling  him  T 
**  None  whatever." 

"Well,  then — "  said  John,  stopping  short 
*What  then  T  asked  Grant,  abruptly. 
*Ck)uld  you  and  I  not — " 
"What?" 

" Could  we  not  compromise  between  us?" 
"  Of  course !  Is  that  not  what  I  came  here  for  ?* 
John  stared.  Itogueryinhisownmindsi»rangup 
with  a  struggle,  was  expressed  by  his  lips  with  a 
greater  effort ;  and  now,  when  Grant  so  frankly 
agreed  to  become  his  accomplice  in  fraud,  he  felt 
strange  misgivings  as  to  the  impolicy  and  danger 
of  any  evil  paction  with  audi  an  accomplished 
villain.    The  candles  had  well-nigh  burnt  to  their 
sockets  during  the  interview,  and  the  library  being 
long  and  narrow  they  barely  made  darkness  visible ; 
and  John's  fears  magnified  the  dimness  of  the 
apartment  into  a  species  of  unearthly  gloom.    The 
extremes  of  hope  and  fear,  bullying  and  cowardice, 
through  which  he  had  passed,  together  with  the 
old  abyss  of  poverty  yawniuff  before  him  in  greater 
terribleneas  than  ever,  had  quite  unhinged  the 
mind  of  Jdm  Graham,  and  he  could  not  command 
the  necessary  mental  decision  to  think  coherently. 
Padng  up  and  down,  he  cast  his  eye  by  chance  on 
tlie  portrait  of  his  brodier,  and  shrank  from  its 
look,  sf^iearing,  as  it  ctid,  to  be  frowning  on  him,  as 
if  in  an^pation  of  the  premeditated  evil  design 
b^flgconsommated. 
"What  do  you  propose?^  asked  Ludovicko. 
"Whit  do  your*  asked  Jolm,  in  return. 
''Nay,  I  propose  nothing ;  you,  as  the  defeated 
party,  must  propose,  and  it  will  be  for  me  to  con- 
•der  if  I  will  aecqpt" 
«  Well,  then,  I  will  give  yoa—" 
''Beware !"  oied  an   u^mown  voice,  which 


seemed  to  issue  from  Grodfrey's  portrait  on  the 
wall. 

"  Merciful  Heavens  I"*  ejaculated  John,  "  what  is 
that?* 

^  1  d(m*t  know,"  said  Ludovicko,  in  some  confa- 
sion ;  **  it  must  be  somebody  outside.  But  go  on, 
only  speak  lower." 

'*  I  cannot  go  on — I*m  frightened  to  very  death." 

"  Pshaw  I  nonsense  I  Mere  imagination  I  How 
much  did  you  say  you  would  give  ?— speak,  now  T' 

« I  will  give— " 

''  Bbwabb  !"  cried  the  voice,  in  a  tone  bold  and 
distinct. 

**  Oh,  mercy  T'  shrieked  John,  and  down  be  fell 
in  a  trance. 

Ludovidco  rang  the  bell  instantly,  and  without 
the  delay  of  a  second  Mrs.  Graham  entered  the 
library. 

**  1  ou  have  been  listening,  madam,"  said  Grant 
sternly  ;  ^  and  it  is  you  that  have  been  raising  these 
noises  and  frightening  your  husband.  But  do  not 
attempt  to  thwart  me,  or  both  shall  inevitably  be 
hurled  to  ruin." 

"On  my  soul,"  returned  the  now  humbled, 
woman,  "I  know  nothing  about  the  noises.  I 
heard  them  just  as  you  heard  them,  I  know  nothing 
more  of  them  than  you  do.  The  old  people  say 
the  house  is  haunted.*' 

"  Twaddle !  Mere  twaddle !  Mark  me !  You 
have  more  sense  than  your  husband ;  tutor  him 
well,  and  see  that  he  compromises  with  a  fair  grace. 
Be  reasonable  with  me,  and  you  may  get  on ;  but 
oppose  me  in  the  smallest  tittle,  and  you  and  he 
are  ruined  totally  and  irremediably.  Do  you  hear? 
The  servants  are  coming ;  keep  your  own  counsel. 
I  shall  call  again  shortly." 

Ludovicko  left,  and  John  Graham  was  carried 
to  his  bed-room.  His  wife  and  daughter  tended 
him  all  night,  and  Dr.  Anthcn^y  Fitzgibbon  was 
sent  for  by  express.  He  exhausted  all  his  skill, 
but  no  drugs  could  minister  to  a  mind  diseased ; 
and  Mrs.  Graham  had  the  utmost  difficulty  in  pre- 
venting her  husband,  in  the  course  of  his  incoherent 
ravings,  from  saying  something  that  might  lead  to 
the  public  disclosure  of  the  ratal  communication 
that  had  been  made  on  that  miserable  night  All 
the  luxuries  of  the  castle  seemed  to  be  converted 
into  rottenness  and  dead  men*s  bones ;  the  fairest 
apartments  were  like  charael4K>uses ;  the  sold  was 
like  molten  lead ;  and  the  trees  bore  no  fruit  but 
death.  0  dread  delusbn !  thus  to  make  the  latter 
end  of  that  miserable  pair  more  wretched  than  at 
the  first  O  hollow  glitter  and  gew-gaw  I  thus  to 
plunge  them  into  a  deeper  and  more  withering 
de^air  than  crushed  them  when  your  tinsel  first 
beckoned  them  forth  firom  the  house  of  poverty. 


CHAPTER   XXIV. 

REMOKSE. 

Preoisblt  at  ten  o*clodc,  as  was  his  wont,  did  Mr. 
Alfred  Day,  of  the  ShipBank,  descend  from  his 
break£Mt  to  business.  The  vertical  bolt  having 
been  previously  drawn  up^  it  only  remained  that 
the  sa^  should  be  opened.     One  section  contain- 
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ing  the  books  of  the  establishment  had  already 
been  unfolded,  but  the  section  containing  the  caui 
had  to  be  opened  by  Mr.  Day  himself,  and  by  no 
other  mortal  man.  On  patting  in  his  hands  for  the 
bags,  Mr.  Day  was  astounded  on  finding  something 
very  like  vacancy ;  he  pushed  his  digits  home  to 
the  stone  casing,  and  still  a  lean  feel;  he  then 
swept  his  arm  horizontally  from  left  to  right,  but 
nothing  was  discoverable  save  tlie  silver  bags, 
recognisable  by  their  superior  bulk.  He  hurriedly 
called  for  a  candle,  and  then  the  startling  fact 
admitted  of  no  further  doubt  that  the  bank  had 
been  robbed  of  all  its  treasures,  silver  and  bills 
excepted,  the  gold  and  notes  being  completely 
carried  off,  and  not  so  much  as  a  sovereign  left  be- 
hind. Mr.  Day  was  speechless;  he  beckoned 
however,  to  Ogle  and  Primrose,  pointing  to  the 
almost  empty  shelf.  They  were  at  no  loss  to  com- 
prehend the  terrible  catastrophe.  Primrose  laughed 
hysterically,  and  was  rewarded  with  a  blow  from 
Mr.  Day's  key,  the  poor  man  inflicting  the  chas- 
tisement mechanically,  and  apparently  being  un- 
conscious of  the  howl  set  up  by  the  junior.  Ogle 
alone  retained  his  self-possession,  and  hinted  about 
giving  alarm  to  the  authorities ;  Mr.  Day  nodded 
acquiescence,  but  could  say  nothing.  Ogle  ran  at 
once  to  Ludovicko,  who, being  procurator-fiscal,  was 
the  best  resource  in  the  emergency. 

«0  Mr.  MorisonI  The  bank!— the  bank! 
Your  uncle,  where  is  he  ?  '* 

*'  The  Ship  Bank  has  been  robbed,  uncle  !*' 

"  How  do  you  know  that,  sir?"  asked  Ludovicko, 
who  was  sitting  in  his  back-room,  with  the  door 
open,  although  Ogle,  in  his  perturbation,  did  not 
see  hiuL    **  The  young  man  did  not  say  so." 

**  I  only  thought  so,  from  his  manner.*' 

"  He  is  quite  right,  Mr.  Grant.  Only  come  along, 
sir,  if  you  please !   If  you  only  saw  Mr.  Day,  sir!" 

*'  I  shall  be  with  you  in  one  minute.  William, 
come  along,  you  may  be  of  some  assistance ;  or  no, 
your  wits  seem  to  have  gone  a  wool-gathering. 
Send  Rankin  when  he  comes  back  from  the  stamp- 
office." 

In  any  other  circumstances  Morison's  pale  face 
and  embarrassed  manner  would  have  excited  no- 
tice ;  but  Ogle  was  too  flurried  to  notice  anything, 
and  Ludovicko  was  not  allowed  any  time  to  ob- 
serve, being  hurried  out  by  the  impetuosity  of  the 
teller.  During  their  walk,  or  rather  run,  through 
the  street,  they  saw  by  the  knots  of  people  running 
about,  and  the  coteries  talking  in  groups,  that  the 
news  had  transpired;  and  by  the  time  they  reached 
the  bank  a  crowd  had  assembled  round  the  doors. 
Mr.  Day  was  comatose  to  stupidity,  and  could 
scarcely  utter  a  word ;  but  by  dmt  of  questioning 
and  cross-questioning  Ludovicko  ascertained  that 
the  manager  had  locked  the  safe  himself  on  Satur- 
day, that  the  keys  had  not  been  out  of  his  posses- 
sion since  that  time  up  to  the  hour  of  the  robbery 
being  discovered,  that  the  manager  and  all  his 
officials  had  been  in  the  premises  on  Saturday- 
night  and  all  Sunday,  but  that  from  five  till  eleven 
on  Saturday  night  the  whole  had  been  out,  and  it 
accordingly  appeared  dear  that  the  robbery  had 
been  effected  between  these  hours.  Fifty  times 
did  Ogle  and  Primrose  curse  Morison's  supper, 


and  a  hundred  times  did  poor  Day  curse  the  Crai^- 
allan  dinner  and  the  "  Royal  Oak"  adjournment 
But  curses  could  not  mend  matters,  and  otlier 
remedial  measures  had  to  be  resorted  to.  Ludo- 
vicko reconnoitred  the  premises,  like  a  skilful 
general;  but  finding  nothing  suspicious  beside  the 
safe,  he  went  upstairs  to  examine  the  bed-room 
containing  the  hatchway  which  gave  access  to  the 
bolt  He  found  the  fragment  of  tlie  penknife 
sticking  in  the  wood,  and,  carefully  dislodging  it, 
put  it  into  his  pocket-book.  Ho  then  went  to  the 
different  inns,  but  found  that  no  horses  or  convey- 
ances had  left  town  between  Saturday  and  Monday, 
and  that  no  strangers  of  a  suspicious  kind  had 
visited  the  place.  From  these  circumstances  Lu- 
dovicko concluded  that  the  robbers  were  still  in 
town.  Without  loss  of  time  he  wrote  off  to  the 
principal  banks,  stopping  the  notes  so  far  as  they 
were  known,  and  also  communicating  the  particu- 
lars of  the  transaction  to  the  police  of  the  larger 
towns.  While  engaged  in  the  despatch  of  the 
correspondence,  Ludovicko  liad  occasion  sevcr^il 
times  to  come  to  Morison's  desk;  and  once,  finding 
that  his  pen  required  mending,  he  lifted  his 
nephew's  knife,  and  on  using  it  he  was  much  struck 
on  observing  that  the  blade  was  broken.  Pretend- 
ing to  carry  it  away  as  if  by  oversight,  he  retired 
to  his  room,  and  going  to  a  recess,  took  the  frag- 
ment from  his  pocket-book,  and  found  that  it  corres- 
ponded exactly  with  the  break  in  his  nephew's 
knife.  Ludovicko  grinned  like  a  fiend,  and  imme- 
diately  locked  tlie  two  witnesses  into  a  secret 
drawer  of  his  strong  box.  He  had  scarcely  done 
this  when  one  of  the  coast-guard  entered,  and  in- 
formed him  that  a  hat  and  parcel  of  bank-notes 
had  been  found  on  the  beach  near  Craigallan 
Castle.  Ludovicko  hurried  off  with  the  officer  in 
a  post-chaise  to  examine  the  locality,  and  on  arriv- 
ing foimd  that  the  notes  belonged  to  the  Ship 
Bank ;  that  a  boat  had  been  landed  there,  as  the 
impression  of  a  keel  was  visible  above  high-water 
mark ;  and  that  the  hat  was  that  of  a  gentleman, 
not  of  a  sailor.  From  all  these  considerations,  the 
procurator  grasped  at  the  conclusion  that  the  rob- 
bers had  escaped  by  sea,  that  his  nephew  was  in- 
volved in  the  transaction,  and  that  probably  his 
accomplice  was  Wainright  Truly  did  Morison 
observe  that  his  uncle  only  required  a  thread  to 
make  a  ball;  for  here,  notwithstanding  the  precau- 
tions taken  by  Wainright,  was  the  whole  affair 
all  but  laid  bare  to  the  eye  of  Ludovicko.  He  was 
not,  however,  one  of  those  who  grasp  at  results 
hastily ;  he  always  liked  his  conclusions  to  be  sup- 
ported by  collateral  as  well  as  direct  proofs ;  he 
accordingly  sent  Morison  out  of  the  way  and 
opened  his  battery  on  Rankin. 

"  By-the-way,"  said  he  to  that  gentleman,  **  Wil- 
liam's apprenticeship  was  out  on  Saturday ;  and 
as  I  put  him  under  your  charge,  and  am  satit^fied 
that,  however  he  may  have  profited  by  it,  you 
have  done  your  duty  towards  him,  I  ought  to  have 
given  you  this  before  you  left ;  but  not  seeing  you 
at  the  time,  I  do  it  now." 

Saying  this,  he  put  ten  guineas  into  the  hands 
of  the  astonished  Rankin. 

"  You  heed  not  mention  it  to  William,  but  really 
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I  have  misgivings  about  him;  and  as  I  know 
you  to  be  steady  I  shall  feel  obliged  by  your 
keeping  him  as  far  right  as  you  can.  I  hope  he 
behaved  well  enough  on  Saturday ;  he  looked  ill 
yesterday,  and  even  to-day  is  out  of  sorts." 

"He  behaved  uncommonly  well,  but  he  met 
with  an  accidental  fall." 

"  Oh,  indeed !  Was  that  on  his  coming  home 
when  I  sent  for  him  ?" 

"No,  it  was  when  he  was  out  in  search  of 
Skipton." 

«  When !     Was  he  out  for  him  ?'    "  Yes." 
*'  And  did  he  get  him  T     "  No." 
"Now,  Rankin,  I  am  particular  about  William's 
associates.  What  sort  of  a  person  is  this  Skip- 
ton?" 
"He  is  a  good-humoured,  funny  sort  of  fellow." 
"Does  he  drink?" 
**  I  don't  think  it" 
^Are  William  and  he  intimate?" 
*  No,  not  particularly." 
**  Who  were  all  at  the  supper  beside  you  T 
"Jones  of  Mr.  Graham's  ofl&ce,  and  Ogle  and 
Primrose  of  the  Ship  Bank." 

^  Does  William  know  Ogle  and  Primrose  inti- 
mately ?' 

"  He  used  to  know  Ogle  very  well,  but  Primrose 
he  never  spoke  to  before." 

"  Ah,  indeed  I  And  how  did  he  think  of  asking 
liimr 

"  He  told  me  that  he  knew  Day  was  to  be  at 
Craigallan,  and  having  asked  Ogle,  he  thought  it  a 
pitv  that  Primrose  should  be  le^  to  sit  at  home  all 
uight" 

"  That  was  very  considerate,"  remarked  Ludo- 
▼icko  with  a  look  expressive  of  the  highest  bene- 
volence; "and  I  hope  that  he  entertained  you 
fvell  and  liberally." 

"  Oh,  we  enjoyed  ourselves  remarkably.  He  told 
us  that  you  had  been  kind  enough  to  furnish  ample 
means ;   and  the  bill  was  run  up  to  five  pounds." 

"  That  was  right,"  answered  Ludovicko.  "  Well, 
with  your  asistance,  Eankin,  I  hope  that,  for  his 
mother's  sake,  we  shall  be  able  to  keep  him  right. 
Do  you  know,  however,  that  I  am  glad  that  that 
man  Wainright  is  gone ;  I  rather  think  William 
and  he  were  too  thick  together." 

**  He  always  swore  by  him ;  and  when  they  met 
in  the  office  they  smoked  a  good  deal  together. 
I  may  mention,  sir,  before  1  go,  for  my  own 
jnstification,  that  often  when  ho  held  out  that  he 
was  with  me  he  was  with  Wainright" 

"  Oh,  I  dare  say  I  Well,  say  nothing  of  this 
conversation ;  and  now,  for  fear  you  lose  the  post, 
yon  had  better  take  the  letters  about  tlie  bank- 
robbery  over  at  once." 

Bankin  did  as  he  was  desired,  and  left  with  a 
deep  impression  of  Ludovicko's  liberality,  whose 
character  he  now  thought  he  saw  for  the  first  time 
in  its  true  light  The  wisdom  of  the  employer 
also  came  in  for  a  due  share  of  commendation  from 
the  assistant ;  for  was  he  not  still  to  be  head-clerk  ? 
Had  not  Ludovicko  spoken  to  him  confidentially  ? 
Was  it  not  the  besetting  sin  of  employers  to  place 
SODS,  nephews,  and  cousins  over  the  head  of  vete- 
rans of  famous  service  ?    But  Mr.  Qrant  was  not 


to  do  that  No  doubt,  thought  Rankin,  it  depends  a 
good  deal  on  who  happens  to  be  head-clerk ;  and 
laying  the  flattering  unction  to  his  soul  that  his 
merits  had  at  last  been  appreciated,  Rankin  posted 
his  letters,  and  invited  Mr.  Jones  to  Mrs.  Findlay's, 
where  they  discussed  the  great  event  of  the  day 
over  a  bottle  of  October. 

Ludovicko  balanced  himself  on  the  two  hind 
legs  of  his  chair,  and,  looking  to  the  roof,  fell  into 
a  reverie.  "Let  me  see,"  said  the  good  man; 
"  William  first  contrived  to  decoy  away  the  bank- 
clerks,  and  then  absented  himself  to  join  in  the 
robbery.  Sharp  work — ^very  sharp  work ;  well- 
contrived  and  well-executed.  I  took  him  for  a 
heavy,  selfish  fellow,  and  the  plan  could  not  have 
been  his,  but  Wainrighfs.  I  must  play  my  cards 
well  with  a  youngster  like  this  for  partner,  and 
especially  if  he  is  in  league  with  Wainright ; 
but  ril  match  them  both.  The  bill  was  five  pounds, 
was  it?  I  gave  him  only  two ;  where  has  he  got 
the  other  three  ?  I  missed  three  sovereigns  lately ; 
he  must  be  the  man !  I  shall  go  to  Mrs.  Findlay, 
and  ascertain  in  what  kind  of  money  he  paid  the 
bill.  I  always  had  a  feeling  that  I  might  be 
baffled  in  the  Craigallan  business ;  but  now  I  stand 
on  a  rock,  and  the  gain  will  compensate  me  for  the 
loss  of  my  uncle's  twopenny-halfpenny  property. 
Stop,  now ;  if  I  were  to  bring  the  boy  to  justice 
his  property  would  be  confiscated  to  the  Crown, 
and,  as  the  nearest  heirs,  the  Grahams  might  hy 
interest  obtain  it  in  gift :  that  is  a  bad  idea,  it 
might  also  hurt  me  in  the  public  eye  if  I  had  a 
felon  so  nearly  related." 

With  such  reflections  he  went  to  inflict  his 
threatened  visit  on  Mrs.  Findlay.  That  lady  re- 
ceived him  with  a  mixture  of  humility  and  em- 
barrassment, as  she  knew  that  Rankin  would  not 
like  to  be  discovered  in  her  house,  and  she  was  not 
certain  but  that  Ludovicko  visited  her  for  some 
judicial  purpose.  She  was  soon,  however,  set  at 
ease  by  the  cordial  greeting  of  tlie  procurator. 

"You  will  be  surprised  to  see  me  here,  Mrs. 
Findlay,  but  I  am  obliged  to  go  round  about  that 
awful  business  that  happened  this  morning." 

"  Aye,  sir,  it  was  an  awfnl  business." 

"  Have  you  had  any  stranger  visitors  latel  v,  Mrs, 
Findlay?" 

"  None,  sir." 

"  Or  have  you  had  recent  payments  of  money?" 

•*  No,  sir ;  the  last  I  got  of  any  consequence  was 
from  your  nephew,  Mr.  William,  on  Saturday 
night'' 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  know  about  that ;  he  paid  you  two 
pound  notes  and  three  sovereigns." 

"Exactly  that,  sir." 

At  this  stage  of  the  interview  Miss  Findlay  in- 
troduced her  head  at  the  door,  and  called  out, 
**  Mither,  Mr,  Rankin  wants  twa  botttles  o'  seven- 
penny  ;  he  says  the  ither  kind  has  nae  pith,  and  is 
as  sour  as  vinegar." 

The  cat  being  thus  unceremoniously  let  out  of 
the  bag,  the  hostess  was  glad  when  Ludovicko  rose 
to  take  his  leave ;  and,  like  a  prudent  landlady,  took 
care  not  to  let  her  guests  know  who  had  been  her 
visitor. 

On  reaching  home,  Ludovicko  found  that  his 
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nephew  had  not  returned.  He  had  been  sent  some 
distance  out  of  town,  and  the  journey  out  and  back 
was  a  weary  one  to  him.  The  news  of  the  robbery 
had  spread  like  wildfire,  and  every  man  and 
woman  whom  he  met  on  the  way  had  something 
to  say  in  connexion  with  it  The  intelligence  of 
bank-notes  and  a  hat  being  found,  and  the  mark 
of  a  boat  having  been  seen  on  the  beach,  was  com- 
municated to  him  by  a  farmer  returning  from 
market.  **  The  thieves  will  be  found  and  hanged/' 
said  the  man ;  and  Morison  felt  as  if  the  rustic 
stared  hard  at  him.  A  labourer  who  knew  Mori- 
son  came  up  nezt^  and  assured  him  that  the  bank- 
vobbers  had  been  caught,  adding,  that  **  he  would 
oome  in  hr  his  share."  The  rustic  meant  pro- 
fessional employment,  but  the  guilty  youth  took 
up  the  remark  in  a  personal  sense.  As  evening 
began  to  draw  on,  he  became  gradually  frightened : 
the  sound  of  his  own  footsteps,  occasionally  his 
very  shadow,  alarmed  him,  while  the  actual  ap- 
proach of  footsteps  totally  unmanned  him.  Lite- 
rally, every  bush  became  an  officer ;  and  he  now  saw 
at  what  a  fearful  cost  he  had  acquired  gold  that 
threatened  to  bum  up  his  very  soul  and  make  him 
wretched  for  life.  At  one  time  he  thought  of 
throwing  himself  at  his  uncle's  feet,  at  another  of 
running  away ;  but  at  last  he  made  up  his  mind  to 
go  to  Mrs.  Fmdlay's,  and  be  guided  by  the  news  he 
might  pick  up  there  as  to  whether  he  could  safely 
return  to  his  uncle's.  On  being  shown  into  the 
room  where  Jones  and  Ogle  were  sitting,  these 
gentlemen  received  him  with  great  dryness ;  and 
this  he  set  down  as  another  proof  that  suspicion 
was  on  him. 

**  Any  word  of  the  robbery  yet,  Bankin  ?"  asked 
the  culprit^  with  as  much  indifference  as  he  could 
assume. 

"  In  one  sense,  no — in  another,  yes,"  replied  his 
fellow-clerk,  in  an  oracular  tone. 

"  How  do  you  mean  ?" 

**  I  mean  that  Mr.  Grant  knows  all  about  it  in 
his  own  mind,  but  he'll  not  say  an3rthing.  By  Jove, 
he  is  a  clever  fellow ! — the  best  head  in  the  county  I 
That's  a  settled  point,  and  I  make  no  exceptions, 
not  one."  Here  Mr.  Bankin  took  an  emphatic 
{ttnch  of  snufif. 

"  How  do  you  know  that  he  knows  it  all  in  his 
own  mind  if  he  did  not  say  anything  ?" 

**  Ah,  that's  the  point !  How  do  I  know,  indeed  ? 
—that's  the  rub  t  I  had  a  confidential  talk  with  your 
uncle,  my  boy ;  and  all  I  shall  say  is,  that  you  had 
better  take  care  of  yourself." 

Morison's  face  beicame  more  haggard  than  ever 
at  this  hint,  and  the  robbery  and  nothing  else  run- 
ning in  his  head,  everything  that  was  spoken  or 
heard  was  construed  into  an  intimation  or  warning 
concerning  it  He  offered  to  be  liberal  with  his  two 
companions  in  the  way  of  treating,  but  his  over- 
tures were  coolly  declined;  and,  under  the  idea 
that  all  mankind  were  conspiring  against  him,  he 
hurried  homewards  determined  to  brave  the  worst 
He  found  that  his  uncle  was  busy  in  his  own  room, 
and  that  he  had  given  orders  not  to  be  disturbed. 
Believed  at  the  idea  of  not  meeting  him  for  the 
night,  Morison  slunk  away  to  bed,  but  not  to  sleep. 
No  position  afforded  him  ease.    At  one  time  his 


throbbing  pulse  beat  high  in  fever,  then  cold 
tremors  came  over  him,  and  spectres  and  things 
unearthly  glided  before  him ;  he  groaned  in  agony, 
and  wearily  looked  for  the  dawning  of  the  day. 
But  hours  came  heavily,  and  at  intervals  which 
seemed  ages  in  duration.  Strange  dreams,  too,  of 
judges,  condemned  cells,  and  gibbets  rose  like 
phantoms  on  the  brow  of  night,  and  extorted  sharp 
screams  of  agony  from  the  tortured  criminal. 

Ludovicko  sat  in  his  bed-room  writing  page 
afler  page,  with  no  perceptible  diminution  of 
energy.    Midnight  came, 

That  hour  when  Sleep  sits  proudest  on  her  throne, 

and  still  he  laboured ;  but  at  last,  by  one  o'clock,, 
he  appeared  to  have  got  through  his  task,  and  by 
way  of  finale  he  turned  to  the  dying  embers  of  fire,, 
but  found  them  too  far  gone  to  be  resuscitated. 
Although  chilled,  he  still  continued  to  sit,  and  was 
deeplv  immersed  in  meditation  when  the  clock 
told  the  ominous  hour  of  one.  The  dying  die  or 
recover  at  midnight ;  and  even  to  the  stout  and 
healthy  there  is  dlten,  under  circumstances  'which 
cannot  be  described,  a  solemnity  of  tone  and  feeling 
superinduced  by  the  midnight  hour.  The  ticking 
of  a  clock,  and  especially  the  striking  of  the  initial 
hour  of  the  new-bom  day,  deepen  these  emotions  ; 
memory  conjures  up  images  of  the  dead  at  sucK 
seasons,  or  conscience  recalls  the  misdeeds  of  other 
days,  or  the  depressed  spirit  regards  the  future  with. 
fear  and  trembling,  or  the  feelings  and  acts  of  the 
whole  life  are  tumultuously  brought  to  mind,  and 
a  prostration  of  soul  produced  more  subduing  than 
the  indulgence  of  any  special  train  of  thought  And 
let  it  not  be  supposed  that  Ludovicko  was  above 
all  such  influences.  Napoleon  became  solemnised 
in  the  midst  of  his  generals  on  hearing  a  village 
bell  ring  for  vespers ;  and  Ludovicko,  like  him,  was 
flesh  and  blood.  The  lawyer  somdiow  swept  in 
thought  along  the  progress  of  his  whole  career* 
Money  and  power  were  his  idols ;  was  he  not  getting 
both  ?  But  was  there  not  consuming  tofl,  anxiety,, 
and  dissatisfaction  ?  There  were ;  but  hope  gilded 
the  future.  In  time  he  would  be  a  rich  old  man — 
die,  and — then? — then  what?  Ludovicko  had 
not  for  many  a  year  thought  of  what  that  then 
involved,  and  now  it  obtruded  itself  on  him  in  a 
way  that  he  did  not  like.  **  Men  do  not  see  through 
me,"  reasoned  he;  "does  any  one  else  do  it?"" 
Suddenly  the  door  shook,  and  his  hair  stood  on  end 
in  suspense.  A  white  figure  slowly  entered  the  room^ 
and  to  the  astonishment  of  Ludovicko  it  was  his- 
nephew  in  his  night-dress.  He  was  about  to  speak,, 
when  he  perceived  that  Morison  was  asleep.  An 
undefinable  dread  spread  through  the  frame  of  the 
uncle  at  the  appearance  of  this  phenomenon.  With 
men  in  their  senses  and  awake  Ludovicko  could 
do  anything ;  but  the  blanched  face  of  a  somnam* 
bulist,  in  his  state  of  mind  and  at  that  hour  of 
night,  made  his  very  nerves  tingle.  Slowly  the 
sleeping  youth  paced  up  the  room,  Ludovicko  care- 
fully retreating  before  him,  and  afraid  to  speak  or 
make  the  least  noise. 

"Kow,  now  r*  said  the  unconadous  form,  ''there 
it  is  I — the  bolt  is  up ! — ^pray  God  it  were  down 
again !  Now,  now  I — run,  run ! — ^Wainright^  you—" 
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Sometbing  eke  he  muttered,  but  it  was  inaudible ; 
and,  afler  groping  round  the  room,  he  went  out  into 
the  passage.  Ludovicko  followed  with  his  candle. 
The  figure  paused  at  the  ladder  leading  to  the 
roof,  mumbling  "  not  now /*  and  at  last  went  back 
to  bed.  Ludovicko  himself  went  to  rest,  but  sleep 
also  forsook  his  pillow,  and  troubled  dreams  of 
Mary  Morison,  with  her  mild  face,  came  up  before 
him  ;  and  she  stooped  over  her  son,  and  implored 
his  mercy,  and  reminded  Ludovicko  of  earlier 
days;  and  the  lawyer  melted  before  that  sweet 
persnasion,  and  promised  to  save  her  boy. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

CRIMINAL  COMPACT. 

A  MARKED  change  came  over  the  family  at  Craig- 
allan  Castle.  The  father  got  low  and  dispirited, 
the  mother  sullen  and  morose ;  while  the  daughter, 
amidst  every  discouragement^  attended  to  both, 
and  endeavoured,  as  far  as  in  her  lay,  to  relieve 
their  disquietude ;  but,  wholly  ignorant  of  its  secret 
cause,  her  efforts  were  not  attended  with  much 
success.  John  Qraham  was  grateful  for  the  atten- 
tions of  his  daughter.  A  look,  a  smile,  or  a  cup  of 
cold  water  from  her  was  balm  to  his  crushed  spirit, 
and  he  doated  on  her,  and  listened  to  her  voice, 
and  even  to  her  footsteps,  as  if  she  had  been  a  being 
of  a  superior  order,  who  had  come  frcan  the  better 
land.  And  a  superior  being  she  was  indeed ;  though 
"without  intending  it,  and  perhaps  from  an  idea 
tliat  the  pleasure  in  such  transactions  was  mutual 
John's  wants  in  the  way  of  attendance  were  in 
number  great,  and  in  character  trifling  and  vex- 
atious; and  yet  she  ministered  to  ti^ese  wants 
without  complaint  or  murmur.  No  one  could 
smooth  his  pillow  but  Sarah ;  no  one  mix  sleeping- 
draughts,  or  induce  him  to  take  them,  but  she ;  no 
one  could  read  a  play  to  him,  or  walk  from  room 
to  room,  or  in  the  garden,  but  she.  So  far  from 
feelii^  jealous  of  this  attachment  to  Sarah,  Mrs. 
Grahiuu  seemed  glad  at  being  relieved  from  the 
iieitigue  of  acting  as  nurse.  She  had  troubles 
enough  of  her  own,  without  being  saddled  with 
those  of  her  husband ;  bat  still,  although  reserved 
and  distinct,  she,  too,  bowed  before  Sarah.  The 
innocence  of  the  daughter  raised  her  to  an  altitude 
which  the  parents  regarded  with  reverence,  and 
sighed  for  and  envied  in  their  inmost  heart  Her 
strength  was  their  weakness ;  for  she  was  strong 
in  virtue  and  honesty,  and  they  were  not.  Pure 
as  the  dew  on  the  opening  flower,  her  very  cheer- 
fulness caused  a  pang  to  her  parents ;  and  it  was 
indeed  touching  to  observe  how,  when  singing  or 
plajring  any  of  the  glorious  old  melodies  of  Scot- 
land, with  the  view  of  reviving  the  despondency  of 
her  &ther,  the  parent,  so  far  from  being  cheered, 
dropped  tear  after  tear  on  cheeks  fast  furrowing 
by  premature  age.  Sarah  bore  "  the  incense  of 
song  in  the  golden  censer  of  a  sinless  bosom,"  and 
could  not  understand  this  ever  increasing  and 
deepening  dejection,  and  became  greatly  afraid  that 
a  shadow  was  hovering  over  the  household  which 
would  soon  settle  down  to  midnight  darkness. 
In  the  course  of  the  week,  Ludovicko  sent  a  note 


to  the  casde,  stating  that  as  he  understood  Mr. 
Graham  was  unwell,  he  would  delay  his  promised 
visit  until  he  was  convalescent ;  and  begged  tibat 
he  might  have  due  intimation  of  that  event.  John 
and  his  wife  thought  that  it  would  be  best  to  come 
to  terms  at  once,  and  that  the  sooner  the  interview 
was  over  the  better ;  and  an  answer  was  sent  to 
that  effect.  Sarah  was  surprised  next  morning 
when  Ludovicko  made  his  appearance  to  breakfast. 
She  knew  that  he  had  been  proscribed  at  the 
castle,  and  that  her  father  had  been  taken  ill  on  the 
night  of  his  interview  with  him ;  and  the  demeanour 
of  the  entertained  and  entertainers  at  the  morning 
meal  only  added  to  her  wonder.  Ludovicko  was 
all  coolness — nay,  he  was  staidly  polite — during 
the  whole  time  at  table.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Graham, 
on  the  contrary,  were  confused  and  ill  at  ease ;  and 
it  required  little  effort  on  the  part  of  Sarah  to 
discover  that  Grant  was  an  object  of  dread  to  her 
fJEither  and  nM>ther.  Breakfast  being  over,  Ludo- 
vicko asked  Mr.  Graham  if  he  would  have  the 
goodness  to  show  him  over  the  property.  •  On 
John  assenting,  Sarah  attempted  to  dissuade  him. 

"  You  are  very  ill,  father,  and  not  strong,  and 
should  not  leave  the  house  for  a  day  or  two  yet." 

"  I  must  go,  my  dear." 

**If  you  must  go,  you  should  not  go  Darther 
than  the  garden." 

"  I  must  see  the  property,"  said  Ludovicko. 

*'  I  will  go  with  you,  then,  myself,"  replied  Sarah, 
timidly ;  "  tliat  is,  if  you  will  allow  me,  sir." 

"  Witii  me,  ma*am  ?  Why,  it  would  set  the 
whole  town  a-laughing  if  they  heard  that  Ludo- 
vicko Grant  had  been  walking  with  a  young  lady. 
It  would  have  been  more  like  the  thing  had  you 
made  the  proposal  to  my  nephew." 

Sarah  blushed,  for  she  remembered  Morison's 
importunity  at  two  different  charity  balls.  Her 
father  now  being  attired  for  walking,  she  sug- 
gested, as  a  last  resource,  that  she  should  be 
allowed  to  accompany  them,  as  her  father's  weak- 
ness might  give  trouble  to  the  gentleman.  This 
overture  was  also  rejected ;  and  the  mother  adding 
her  weight  to  the  negative  side,  Sarah  was  over- 
nded. 

Ludovicko  and  John  accordingly  walked  forth. 
On  coming  to  the  garden-gate,  John  motioned  as 
if  he  would  enter,  but  Ludovicko  would  not  allow 
him. 

"No,  no,"  said  that  cautious  gentleman,  "no 
eavesdropping  this  time.  We  must  go  where  we 
can  neither  be  seen  nor  heard,  and  a  garden  is  not 
a  place  of  that  description :  it  has  too  many  walls 
and  trees  both  for  gazers  and  listeners." 

They  walked  down  below  the  stone  bridge  that 
spanned  the  Allan  water,  and  getting  into  a  flshing- 
skiff,  were  rowed  across  to  the  desolate  pasture- 
fields  where  Godfrey  was  buried.  John  shuddered 
when  the  old  churchyard  of  St  Yarrold  came  in 
sight,  and  would  rather  that  the  transaction  had 
been  consummated  somewhere  else. 

"What  is  the  matter  with  you?"  inquired  the 
lawyer. 

"I  don't  like  this  place,  Itiere's  the  church* 
yard  over  yonder." 

"Well,  what  about  it?  People  are  not  frightened 
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at  churchyards  in  the  daytime — it  is  only  at  night 
that  they  mind  snch  things." 

"  That  depends  a  good  deal  on  when  they  expect 
to  be  in  the  churchyard ;  and  I  feel  that  my  time 
is  not  far  distant.** 

**  You !  What  should  make  you  die  ?  You  have 
plenty  of  money,  and  nothing  to  do  with  it  But 
come,  let  us  to  business.     What  do  you  propose  ?** 

"  I  propose  nothing.  I  am  completely  in  your 
power.  Propose  what  you  like — only  be  merci- 
ful, if  you  have  any  notion  of  the  meaning  of  the 
Vrord." 

"  No  sentiment,  if  you  please.  I  propose  that 
you  give  me  one  clear  half  of  your  income ;  that  a 
rental  be  assumed  for  the  castle  and  grounds,  to  be 
paid  out  of  your  half;  that  you  submit  all  your 
books  and  transactions  to  me  periodically,  and 
allow  me  to  exercise  a  complete  control  over  your 
intromissions ;  and  finally,  that  you  bequeath  the 
whole  property  to  me  at  your  death.** 

"1*11  sooner  die!  The  proposal  is  most  in- 
famous r* 

**  What  part  do  you  object  to  ?"  asked  Ludo- 
vicko,  turning  round,  and  planting  his  walking- 
stick  in  the  ground. 

"  All.** 

"  Parts  make  up  every  all.  Suppose,  now,  that 
we  begin  to  dissect    There's  the  present  half.'* 

"  Well,  sir,  the  present  half,  as  you  call  it  Am 
I  to  keep  up  the  house,  and  live  in  style,  incurring 
expenses  in  every  shape,  while  you  step  in,  and, 
without  trouble,  pocket  a  clear  hdf  ?** 

"  Better  half  nsh  than  no  fish.  Gto  on.  Have 
you  any  objection  to  my  inspection  ?** 

**  Most  decidedly.  You  would  be  interfering  on 
every  occasion ;  and  I  should  be  made  a  ninny  of 
before  my  own  tenants,  shipmasters,  clerks,  ser- 
vants.** 

"  Still  the  old  delusion ;  these  little  words,  '  my 
orvn*  this,  and  '  my  own*  that  Throw  them  out 
of  your  vocabulary ;  they  have  no  business  there. 
Moreover,  recollect  how  you  conducted  business 
before  your  brother's  death ;  and  let  your  bank- 
account  show  how  you  have  administered  his  pro- 
perty since.  Your  forte  consists  in  spending,  not 
malang,  or  even  keeping.  And  instead  of  kicking 
at  my  offered  assistance  you  should  be  grateful ;  it 
is  the  only  sure  way  of  increasing  your  moiety." 

"  You  have  not  convinced  me ;  and,  as  regards 
the  last  point,  I  will  on  no  account  submit  to  it 
I  must  provide  for  my  family ;  and  how  can  I  do 
so  if  I  am  to  leave  everything  to  you?  Mrs. 
Graham  will  likely  survive  me,  and  most  certainly 
my  daughter  Will ;  and  the  indignity  of  their  being 
put  out  is  something.** 

"  That  can  easily  be  managed.  Part  of  my  half 
can  be  mortgaged  on  the  property ;  then  at  your 
death  Mrs.  Graham  will  not  have  the  needful  to 
redeem  it,  and  thus  it  will  easily,  and  without  sus- 
picion, fall  into  my  hands ;  and  as  to  her  main- 
tenance, come,  now,  I  don*t  mind  being  liberal, 
I  shall  give  her  some  of  the  furniture,  and  some 
two  hundred  a-year  for  life,  provided  she  leaves 
the  castle.  Your  departure  will  be  a  good  excuse 
for  reducing  the  establishment." 

"  And  what  of  my  daughter,  sir?" 


''Can*t  she  live  with  her  mother,  as  other 
daughters  do  ?* 

"No;  the  sum  is  too  little  for  both;  and 
especially  considering  how  my  child  has  been 
brought  up." 

"Aye,  true!**  said  Ludovicko.  "I  forgot  the 
luxuries  she  was  accustomed  to  in  early  life." 

"  Don  t  mock  me,  sir ;  let  me  be  satisfied  as  to 
my  wife  and  child^  and  I  do  not  care  much  for 
myself." 

"  You  can  provide  for  them  by  insuring  yonr 
life." 

"I  wish  something  besides  that  Would  you 
life-rent  my  daughter  in  the  annuity  that  you  pro- 
pose for  her  mother  T 

"  Life- rent  your  daughter  ?  How  the  mischief 
could  such  an  idea  enter  your  head?  How  old 
is  she?" 

"  Her  mother  knows  her  age  best^  but  I  think 
she  will  be  about  twenty.** 

**  Twenty  I  a  horrid  age  for  a  life-rent  Let  mo 
see,  now.  Twenty ;  by  the  Carlisle  bills  her  life  is 
worth  forty-one  years*  purchase,  by  the  North- 
ampton thirty-three ;  either  bad  enough.  Besides, 
women  never  die,  they  have  as  many  lives  as  cats  ; 
and  when  they  hold  life-rents  there  \b  no  possibility 
of  killing  them.    It  can*t  be  I" 

"  But  it  must  be  r* 

"  Must  he  !  Take  care — ^you  are  again  forgetting 
yourself.  By-the-way,  your  daughter  is  in  bad 
luck.  Your  brother  took  a  fancy  for  her,  and  meant 
to  have  left  her  an  annuity  of  some  kind  ;  but  as  I 
did  not  approve  of  the  project,  I  kept  back  Uie 
papers,  and  saved  him  from  the  commission  of 
that  sin  1'* 

"  Scoundrel  I  Are  you  not  ashamed  of  yourself?" 

"  Are  you  ashamed  of  the  Agricultural  Society  ? 
I  came  out  with  the  determination  to  forget  and 
forgive ;  but  if  you  will  be  obstreperous,  I  must 
remind  you  of  our  relative  positions.** 

"Why.  then,  do  you  gl^  over  thevillanous 
injury  that  you  have  done  to  my  poor  child  T 

"  Why  does  the  angler  dally  with  the  trout  after 
it  is  safely  hooked?  But  come,  no  banter;  it  is 
child's  play !   Do  you  now  agree  to  my  proposal  T 

"  No  ;  it  would  be  sacrificing  her  T* 

"  Ah  I  Still  hai*ping  on  your  daughter.  Confound 
these  women,  they  are  always  in  the  road !  Now 
T  tiiink  of  it,  I  see  how  to  get  out  of  the  difficult}'. 
Suppose  you  tell  your  daughter  to  marry  mY 
nephew ;  they  are  cousins  already,  and  that  would 
consolidate  the  connexion ;  and  bringing  you  and 
me  closer  would  justify  the  mortgaging  in  the  eye 
of  the  curious.** 

"  You  told  me,  sir,  that  your  nephew  was  an 
improvident  person,  and  I  have  heard  bad  accounts 
of  him  from  other  quarters.  Would  you  have  the 
conscience  to  ask  me  to  sacrifice  my  only  child  ?** 

"  Fiddlesticks !  The  young  man  is  only  sowing 
his  wild  oats,  and  ladies  prefer  a  little  laxity  in 
their  mates ;  and  as  marriage  is  all  a  lottery,  the 
tossing  of  a  penny,  heads  or  tails,  as  it  happens, 
the  chances  of  his  being  a  good  husband  are  as 
great  as  of  her  being  a  good  wife  T* 

"  You  do  not  know  my  Sarah,  sir,"  said  John» 
tlie  tear  starting  in  his  eye. 
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"  Do  not  know  her  ?  of  coarse  I  don't,  and  never 
mill  in  the  same  light  that  yon  do.    Every  father 
thinks  his   daughter  a  nonsuch,  and  every  old 
woman  regards  her  son  as  a  hero ;  the  superstition 
is  as  old  as  the  hills.    But  keeping  that  out  of 
view,  hethink  yon,  now,  that  it  is  just  possible  that  if 
my  nephew,  or  second  cousin  as  he  is,  more  lite- 
rally, were  to  come  to  a  knowledge  of  the  will — 
the  circumstance  is  possible,  although  not  probable, 
but  I  like  to  guard  against  even  possibilities,  and 
therefore  it  is  right  to  contemplate  the  possibility 
of  his  discovering  our  little  arrangement — would 
he  not  be  tempted  to  hush  up  the  matter  on  find- 
ing that  his  wife's  father  was  one  agent^  and  his 
mother's  cousin  another  ?    Just  think  of  that !    It 
is  certainly  worthy  of  consideration;  and  I  am 
confident  that  on  reflection  you  will  see  that  your 
duaghter  may  be  of  considerable  service." 

**My  daughter,  I  know,  would  do  anything  for 
me ;  bat  I  cannot,  even  now  on  the  brink  of  ruin, 
involve  her  in  my  fall.  She  knows  nothing  of  this 
dreadful  bnsiness,  and  I  dare  not  tell  her.** 

**  Why  not?  She  is  old  enough,  and,  if  she  is 
like  other  women,  selfish  enough  to  desire  to  wear 
jewellery,  and  live  in  a  castle,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing.  If  Morison  and  she  were  to  behave  them- 
selves, I  would  make  them  my  heirs ;  and  so  the 
property  would  be  in  the  hands  of  your  family, 
aOeralL" 

**  I  cannot  speak  to  her,  but  I  will  see  what  her 
mother  sa}^." 

"  Aye,  do ;  ten  to  one  she  takes  a  different  view 
of  these  things  from  you.  Had  you,  my  good  man, 
made  as  many  marriage-settlements  as  I  have  done, 
and  had  to  square  as  many  accounts  with  widows 
as  I  have  had,  you  would  be  able  to  estimate  the 
female  character  more  correctly.  Indeed,  from 
your  own  experience  I  should  have  imagined  that 
you  would  have  been  able  to  have  formed  juster 
notions.** 

l^e  pair  now  reversed  their  walk,  and  returned 
in  the  direction  of  the  castle,  and  on  arriving 
iband  lunch  waiting  them,  which  being  finished, 
Lodovicko  solicited  a  private  interview  with  John ; 
bat  Uiat  gentleman  insisted  on  his  wife  being  pre- 
sent, and  on  this  hint  Sarah,  wondering  more  than 
ever,  left  the  apartment 

**Mr.  Qraham  and  I,"  said  Ludovicko,  in  his 
blandest  manner,  "  have  settled  the  whole  business, 
all  except  a  few  formalities ;  and  as  I  am  a  legal 
man  and  always  desirous  of  making  progress,  we 
Bhall  sign  some  of  the  papers  at  once." 

"Show  me  ihem,  if  you  please,"  said  the  lady, 
in  quite  a  matter-of-fact  tone. 

**  It  is  useless,  ma'am ;  they  are  so  technical 
you  would  not  understand  them/'  replied  the 
legal  man. 

*'  What  I  cannot  understand  Mr.  Graham  will 
not  be  able  to  understand ;  and  he  signs  no  papers 
that  I  do  not  see." 

*'Xo,  none,"  said  John,  now  becoming  bold  when 
be  could  fight  over  his  wife's  shoulder. 

"  I  can  see,"  resumed  the  lady, "  that  Mr.  Gra- 
iiam  in  signing  thb  acknowledges  the  receipt  of 
money ;  bave  you  given  him  any  ?  " 

^  Not  a  penny  have  I  got,  my  dear,  and  he  wants  | 


a  half  of  our  income,  the  right  of  interference  when 
he  likes,  and  the  whole  at  my  death." 

**  And  if  I  and  Sarah  survive  ?  " 

"  Two  hundred  and  some  furniture,  while  vou 
live." 

"  And  your  daughter,  Mr.  Graham? " 

"  Nothing  but  permission  to  marry  this  Morison." 

"  Mr.  Grant,  gather  up  your  papers  and  leave 
the  house,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Graham,  in  a  calm,  de- 
cided tone,  that  convinced  Ludovicko  that  she  was 
composed  of  other  stuff  than  her  husband. 

"  Do  you  know  your  danger,  my  good  woman?" 
asked  Ludovicko,  thrown  off  his  usual  composure 
by  this  unexpected  sally. 

"  Perfectly ! "  and  adding,  with  marked  emphasis, 
"  Yours,  too." 

"Mine,  ma'am!  You  presume  on  my  forbearance." 

"  It  is  the  last  thing  that  I  would  presume  on;  but 
I  presume  on  your  cause  being  as  hollow  as  our  own. 
Morison,  this  relation  of  yours,  has  been  kept  in 
poverty  all  his  days ;  and  supposing  we  negotiate 
with  the  principal,  not  the  self-appomted  factor.  I 
am  confident  we  shall  make  a  b  )tter  bargain.  You 
start — ^that  hits  you,  does  it  not?  More  than  that, 
your  nephew,  or  cousin,  or  whatever  he  is,  is  of 
age;  what  right  have  you,  sir,  to  act  for  him? 
Nature  and  justice  are  on  our  side — ^law  on  his. 
We  compromise  with  you  to  suit  our  own  pur- 
poses, but  if  all  the  advantage  is  to  be  on  your  side 
it  is  no  compromise  at  alL" 

Ludovicko  was  completely  taken  aback  by  this 
sally.  He  knew  that  Mrs.  Graham  was  sharper 
than  her  lord,  but,  reckoning  his  gifts  at  a  low  rate, 
this  implied  no  compliment  However,  he  was 
fairly  in  a  comer;  and,  with  a  knowledge  of 
Morison's  guilt,  his  case  was  weaker  than  the  lady 
was  aware  of.  Reflecting  on  this  he  asked,  with  a 
double-distilled  sneer,  what  terms  she  had  fixed  on. 

''  Half  of  the  money-income  to  my  husband  and 
myself;  and,  at  the  death  of  the  longest  liver,  the 
property  to  be  sold,  and  then  divided  between  you 
and  the  girl." 

"  Do  you  think  me  a  fool  ?"  screamed  Ludovicko. 

"  No,  I  only  think  you  something  else." 

"  Don't  brave  me,  madam !" 

"  It  is  people  like  you  that  ought  to  be  braved, 
because  you  have  no  mercy,  and  are  at  all  times 
ready  to  do  the  worst  when  it  suits  your  purpose.'* 

"  Kail  on,  madam ! — rail  on !  I  leave  this  instant 
in  order  to  concert  measures  for  your  ejectment,  and 
bitterly  will  you  repent  for  this  day's  presumption." 

"  And  I  leave  this  instant  too,  in  the  carriage, 
and  getting  hold  of  your  nephew,  blow  the  whole 
into  his  ear ;  and,  if  report  be  true,  he  will  not  be 
indisposed  to  hear  something  to  your  disadvantage. 
And  not  trusting  to  my  own  wisdom,  I  shall  con- 
sult our  own  law-agent,  Mr.  Livingston." 

This  last  declaration  fell  on  Ludovicko  like  a 
thunderbolt  Livingston  and  he  had  been  rivals, 
on  every  occasion,  for  Grown  appointments  and  for 
private  practice ;  and  a  plot  like  this  would  be  a 
terrible  thing  in  his  hands.  Then  there  was  the 
great  danger  of  Wainright  being  caught,  and  in- 
forming on  Morison;  Uie  latter  might  become 
infamous,  and  the  Grown,  in  consideration  of  the 
very  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case,  allow  the 
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dtrrent  occupier  to  keep  poeseBsion.  For  once  in 
his  life  Ludovicko  had  to  sing  low,  and  he  gave  in 
with  the  worst  grace  poeaible. 

"Hold,  rash  woman!"  said  he,  after  he  had 
rapidly  run  over  the  alternative  considerations. 
*'  I  am  oppressed  with  busmess,  and  I  have  not 
time  to  foUow  out  the  matter ;  if  I  had,  I  should 
defy  yon.    In  the  meantime,  therefore  I  agree.*' 

«  Write,  Mr.  Graham,  to  that  effect,  then." 

"Excuse  me,*'  said  Ludovicko,  with  a  polite 
bow,  his  equanimity  having  now  returned ;  "  that 
document,  if  found,  might  hang  us  alL  There 
are  some  things  decidedly  better  of  being  reduced 
to  writing,  but  there  are  others  where  our  own 
memories  are  the  best  registers.  You  understand 
me,  madam  T 

"  Perfectly ;  and,  of  course,  as  you  sign  nothing 
to  us,  we  sign  nothing  to  youl" 


"  Nothing  r*  replied  Ludovicko,  putting  up  his 
pardmients  with  a  mortified  air,  and  preparing  to 
take  his  leave. 

"  But,  Mrs.  Graham,"  said  John,  "  you  have 
not  settled  poor  Sarah's  business." 

"  There  is  no  necessity,"  retorted  the  lady,  in  a 
tone  savouring  of  contempt  "Mr.  Granfs  sug- 
gestion is  an  exG^ent  one.  The  youug  man  looks 
well,  and^  in  case  of  accidents,  the  arrangement  is 
desirable  for  safety." 

Ludovicko  looked  at  John  with  a  triumphant 
chuckle,  and  took  his  leave  most  unceremo- 
niously. 

"  Clever  woman  that,"  was  his  reflection ;  "  bat 
by  far  too  clever  to  have  be«i  my  wife.  I  owe 
her  something,  and  when  I  pay  her  it  shall  be 
with  compound  interest" 
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The  buildings  of  a  dty  whose  history  is  of  modem 
times,  whose  people  still  live,  and  whose  langua^ 
still  flourishes  and  will  flourish  for  aye,  are  said 
to  be  threatened  with  an  oblivion  which  elder 
memorials  have  escaped.  The  stones  of  Venice 
are  in  more  danger  of  perishing  than  those  of  the 
cities  whose  tongue  is  forgotten,  and  whose  story 
is  unknown.  She  that  sat  upon  the  waters  of  the 
Adriatic,  once  the  mother  of  commerce  and  the 
wedded  mistress  of  the  sea,  is  now  forlorn  and 
widowed,  and  hastens  to  the  desolation  which  over- 
took Tyre  and  Carthage  in  their  turn.  The  pitch 
no  longer  boib  in  her  arsenal,  as  Dante  must  have 
seen  it,  to  supply  the  busy  needs  of  her  ship- 
builders, and  furnish  illustration  to  the  great  poet, 
whose  truthful  fancy  gathered  images  from  all  he 
Her  argosies  no  longer  bring   the  ridi 


saw. 


freights  of  the  East  to  the  shores  of  the  Western 
world ;  her  war-galleys  no  longer  sweep  forth  to 
chastise  the  Turk ;  her  commanders  are  no  longer 
lodged  at  the  Si^ittary — ^her  grave  and  potent 
seignors  are  no  more.  She  is  become  a  gaziupp- 
stock  and  spectacle  for  mankind.  But  the  spec- 
tacle will  not  endure,  the  pageant  will  fade,  and 
soon  her  glorious  fabrics  will  melt  away.  The 
palaces  of  Venice,  deseed  and  converted  to  base 
purposes,  are  neglected  and  sinking  into  ruin. 
They  are  not  built  of  simple  granite,  nor  do  they 
stand  in  the  dry  and  conservative  atmosphere  of 
the  £2ast  Composed  of  more  perishable  and  varied 
materials,  and  owing  much  of  their  beauty  to  the 
decorations  of  colour,  and  superficial  incrustations 
of  marbles  too  precious  to  be  employed  as  solid 
constituents  of  the  edifice,  they  are  swiftly  yielding 
to  time,  assisted  by  a  varying  and  often  humid 
dimate. 

To  rescue  something  from  the  paw  of  Time, 
to  leave  some  better  record  than  such  as  already 


exists  of  what  might  otherwise  pass  away  un- 
heeded, Mr.  Ru^n  has  undertaken  the  work  of 
labour  and  of  love  of  which  the  first  volume  i& 
now  published.  An  acquaintance  with  Vemce  of 
several  years'  standing,  many  months  especially 
devoted  to  the  collection  of  materials  for  this  work, 
an  almost  all-absorbinK  enthusiasm  for  art,  and  a 
masterly  power  of  delineating  architectural  sub- 
jects upon  paper,  are  among  the  qualifications 
which  are  brought  to  the  task.  The  first  volume, 
however,  in  some  sort  disappoints  the  reader ;  it 
only  shows  him  the  promised  land  from  a  distance, 
and  it  is  nearly  entirely  occupied  with  dissertation 
upon  the  general  principles  of  architecture.  Here^ 
as  in  his  former  work,  "  The  Seven  Lamps,"  Mr. 
Buskin  ignores  everything  that  has  been  previously 
written  on  the  subject.  There  is  about  him  so 
much  that  is  truly  beautiful,  reverential,  and  child- 
Uke,  that  we  are  unwilling  to  i^ly  to  him  as  an 
epithet  th^  other  adjective  which  is  formed  firom 
the  same  noun.  But,  in  sooth,  much  of  this  volume 
is  eminently  child-t^A.  He  is  like  a  clever  child 
for  the  first  time  in  possession  of  a  box  of  bricks. 
Like  a  child  happy  with  his  new  toy,  he  does  not 
believe  in  the  existence  of  any  other  box  of  bricks 
in  the  world ;  he  will  not  hear  of  any  other ;  and 
we  must  all  sit  quiet  while  he  teaches  us  with, 
childish  gravity,  not  unmixed  with  some  petulance^ 
how  to  build  out  of  his  own  box.  The  large 
amount  of  space  thus  occupied  is  the  more  to  be 
regretted  when  it  is  recollected  what  we  have  lost 
by  it  Together  with  this  boyish  pedantry — ^for 
there  is  a  pedantry  of  ignorance  and  presumption 
as  well  as  of  knowledge,  and  which  is  the  mora 
inexcusably  pedantic  as  it  affects  to  be  directed 
against  the  pedantry  of  others — ^passages  andthoughts 
of  great  originality  and  beauty  are  to  be  found. 
Meeting  with  these  as  they  occur,  we  linger  over 
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them,  and  leave  them  with  regret    A  little  more 

study  of  the  works,  whether  in  Btone  and  marble 

or  in  books,  of  some  of  the  great  masters  of  the 

lit  who  have  found  so  little  favour  in  his  sight, 

some  numly  repression  of  the  wilful  and  wayward 

feelings  to  which  he  so  often  gives  way,  would 

have  improved  the  writer,  and  made  this  a  better 

book.    We  might  th^i  have  abstained,  as  we  most 

willingly  should  have  done,  from  everything  but 

thanks  and  praise.     But  when  a  man  of  great 

genius  and  ability,  and  gifted  with  many  qmdifi- 

cations  for  teadiing,  does  not  fulfil  the  duties  of 

the  office  which  he  has  undertaken,  and  is  betrayed 

into  tiie  employment  of  merely  vituperative  and 

intemperate  knguage,  it  is  fitting  that  his  defects 

dioula  be  noted ;  and  it  is  rather  the  office  of  a 

friend  than  of  an  enemy  to  do  so. 

'Hie  first  chapter,  which  is  entitled  "  The  Quarry/* 
is  the  most  interesting  and  important  in  the  book. 
In  it  we  have  a  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of 
Vemce,  and  a  general  introduction  to  Mr.  Ruskin's 
opinions  on  architecture.  He  dates  the  commence- 
ment of  the  fall  of  Venice  from  the  death  of  Oarlo 
Zeno,  in  1418.  In  1454  she  humiliated  herself  to 
the  Tmks ;  in  1477  was  the  great  Turkish  inva- 
sion ;  and  in  1508  the  League  of  Cambrai  is  said  to 
mark  the  period  usually  assigned  as  the  commence- 
ment of  the  decline  of  the  Venetian  power.  Two 
events  which  happened  about  this  time,  and  by 
^diich  the  decline  of  Venice  may  very  well  be 
accounted  for  without  looking  further  backwards, 
are  not  mentioned  at  all.  Neither  the  discovery 
of  America,  nor  the  doubling  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  by  Vasco  di  Gama,  are  thought  worthy  of 
allusion,  as  having  had  any  share  in  affecting  her 
prosperity,  by  diverting,  as  they  did,  the  commerce 
of  the  world  into  new  channels. 

Whether  from  a  peculiar  temperament  in  her 
people,  or  from  the  opportunities  afforded  by  her 
commercial  enterprises  for  her  more  restiess 
spirits  to  find  emplojonent  abroad — such  opportu- 
nities as  led  the  Polos  into  the  service  of  the  Grand 
Khan,  and  gave  to  Europe  the  earliest  glimpses  in 
modem  times  of  Oentral  Asia — Venice  escaped  the 
violent  intestine  feuds  of  the  other  Italian  towns. 
Her  d<»nestic  residences  were  not  fortresses,  nor 
were  her  different  quarters  so  many  guarded  camps ; 
and  the  influence  of  this  state  of  things  upon  the 
landscape  of  Venetian  architecture  is  described  in 
the  following  passage  ^— 

Venice  may  well  call  upon  us  to  note  with  rererence,  that 
of  an  the  towen  whidi  are  seen  rising  like  a  branchless 
forest  from  her  islands,  there  is  but  one  whose  office  was 
other  than  that  of  summoning  to  prayer,  and  that  one  was 
a  watch-tower  only ;  from  first  to  last,  while  the  palaces 
of  the  other  cities  of  Italy  were  lifted  into  sullen  forti- 
tudes of  rampart,  and  fringed  with  forked  battlements  for 
the  jarelin  and  the  bow,  the  sands  of  Venice  never  sank 
under  the  weight  of  a  war-tower,  and  her  roofed  terraces 
were  wreathed  wiUi  Arabian  imagery  of  golden  globes  sus- 
pended on  the  kares  of  lilies. 

The  commencement  of  the  fall  of  Venice  being 

Eas  far  back  as  1418,  attention  is  called  to  the 
that  John  Bellini  was  bom  in  1423  and  Titian 
in  1480.  The  works  of  John  Bellini  and  his  bro- 
ther Gentile  are  instanced  as  animated  by  the  most 
solemn  religious  faiti^  in  which  Titian  and  eren 


Tintoret  were  wanting ;  and  between  their  times 
Venice  is  said  to  have  lost  her  vital  religion,  and 
with  that  her  power  of  producing  architectural 
works  of  pure  and  high  feeling.  A  remarkable 
passage  from  Philip  de  Oomines,  describing  his 
entry  into  Venice  in  1495,  is  cited  chiefly  for  the 
sake  of  the  distinction  made  by  him  between  the 
older  palaces  and  those  built  **  within  this  last  hun- 
dred years ;  which  (meaning  the  former)  have  all 
their  fronts  of  white  marble  brought  from  Istria,. 
a  hundred  miles  away,  and,  besides,  many  a  large 
piece  of  porphyry  and  serpentine  upon  their 
fronts."  Mr.  Kuskin  comments  upon  it  characte* 
ristically,  thus : — 

He  was  right  in  his  notice  of  the  distinction.  There 
had,  indeed,  come  a  change  over  Venetian  architecture  in 
the  fifteenth  century ;  and  a  change  of  some  importance 
to  us  moderns.  We  English  owe  to  it  our  St.  Paul's 
Cathedra],  and  Europe  in  general  owes  to  it  the  utter 
degradation  or  destructioa  of  her  schools  of  architecture^ 
ne^er  since  revived. 

And  this  change  is  again  mentioned  a  few  pages 
onwards,  as  that  — 

To  which  London  owes  St.  Paul's ;  Rome,  St  Peter's  ^ 
Venice  and  Vicenza  the  edifices  commonly  supposed  to  be 
their  noblest,  and  Europe  in  general  the  degradation  of 
every  art  she  has  since  practised. 

Two  passages  which  will  almost  at  a  glance  have 
put  the  reader  in  possession  of  Mr.  Ruskin's 
opinions,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  disposes  of 
whatever  he  may  find  standing  in  his  way,  and  in 
opposition  to  them. 

We  need  not  stop  to  trace  the  historical  events 
which  brought  together  different  races,  with  dif- 
ferent religions,  and  each  contributing  some 
elements,  derived  perhaps  in  their  turn  from  still 
earlier  sources,  to  the  general  fund  of  invention. 
Whether  the  Greek  received  his  architecture  from 
the  Egyptian,  and  modified  and  transmitted  it 
through  the  Roman,  whether  the  Arab  gained  his 
from  distant  India^  it  was  in  the  common  mart  of 
nations  that  they  met,  and  it  was  there  that  the 
most  perfect  specimens  of  the  mediaeval  style 
resulted  from  their  fusion.  What  happened  is 
thus  described : — 

The  work  of  the  Lombard  was  to  give  hardihood  and 
system  to  the  enervated  body  and  enfeebled  mind  <^ 
Christendom ;  that  of  the  Arab  was  to  punish  idolatry, 
and  to  proclaim  the  spirituality  of  worship.  The  Lombard 
covered  e^'ery  church  which  he  built  with  the  sculptured 
representations  of  bodily  exercises-shunting  and  war.  The 
Arab  banished  all  imagination  of  creature  form  from  his 
temples,  and  proclaimed  from  their  minarets,  '*  There  is  no 
God  but  God."  Opposite  in  their  character  and  mission, 
alike  in  their  magnificence  and  energy,  they  came  from 
the  north  and  from  the  south,  the  glacier-torrent  and  the 
lava-stream :  they  met  and  contended  over  the  wreck  of 
the  Roman  empire ;  and  the  very  centre  of  the  struggle, 
the  point  of  pause  of  both,  the  dead  water  of  the  opposite 
eddies,  charged  with  embayed  fragments  of  the  Roman 
wreck,  isYsNica. 

Again,  there  is  another  imaginative  and  beau- 
tiful passage  in  which  the  same  illustration  ia 
carried  on,  and  the  abiding  effect  of  the  intercourse 
between  tiie  Christian  and  the  Moslem  is  thus 
described : — 

The  glacier-stream  of  the  Lombards,  and  the  following 
one  of  the  Normans,  left  their  erratic  blocks  wherever  they 
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kad  flowed ;  but  without  influenriog,  I  thiok,  the  southern 
sations  beyond  the  sphere  of  their  own  presence.  But  the 
Uvs-strcam  of  the  Arab,  eren  after  it  ceased  to  flow, 
warmed  the  whole  of  tlie  northern  air ;  and  the  history  of 
Gothic  architecture  is  the  history  of  the  refinement  and 
spiritualisation  of  Northern  work  nnder  its  influenccr 

At  the  beginniDg  of  the  ninth  century  the  dacal 
residence  was  removed  to  Venice,  and  during  that 
and  the  two  succeeding  centuries  the  buildings  of 
Venice  probably  resembled  those  of  Cairo  under 
the  Caliphs,  and  may  be  fairly  called  either  Byzan- 
tine or  Arabic.  This  is  distinguished  as  the  first 
manner  of  Venetian  architecture,  and  to  it  are 
referred  the  churches  of  Torcello,  Murano,  and  the 
greater  part  of  St.  Mark's,  with  the  fragments  of 
some  palaces.  To  this  succeeded  another  style, 
more  distinctly  Arabian,  and  almost  exclusively 
secular,  it  being  natural  that  the  Venetians  should 
employ  beautiful  Arabian  details  in  their  dwel- 
lings, but  not  for  ecclesiastical  purposes ;  and  to 
this  style  no  very  precise  limits  of  date  are 
assigned.  During  the  prevalence  of  these  styles  a 
separate  ecclesiastical  architecture  grew  up ;  and 
from  the  thirteenth  century  the  civil  and  ecclesi- 
astical architecture  of  Venice  were  divided,  but 
continued  to  flourish  until  the  change  took  place 
as  already  mentioned.  Here,  again,  let  Mr.  Buskin 
speak  for  himself: — 

This  change  appears  first  in  a  loss  of  truth  and  vitality 
in  existing  architecture  aU  orer  the  world.  All  the  Gothics 
in  existence,  southern  or  northern,  were  corrupted  at  once. 
The  German  and  French  lost  themselires  in  every  species 
of  extravagance.    The  English  Gothic  was  confined,  in  its 

insanity,  by  a  strait- waistcoat  of  perpendicular  lines 

This  corruption  of  all  architecture,  especially  ecclesiastical, 
corresponded  with  and  marked  the  state  of  religion  all  over 
Europe — the  peculiar  degradation  of  the  Romanist  super- 
stition, and  of  public  morality  in  consequence,  which 
brought  about  the  Reformation. 

"With  this  chan.:^e  came  all  the  especial  objects 
of  Mr.  Ruskin's  bitterest  hatred  and  dislike.  The 
world  then  saw  "  the  Alsatian  sublimities  of  Sal- 
vator,  the  confectionary  idealities  of  Claude,  the 
dull  manufacture  of  Caspar  and  Canaletto ;"  and 
the  genius  and  diligence  of  the  whole  Flemish 
school  of  landscape  is  described  as  "  the  patient 
devotion  of  besotted  lives  to  delineation  of  bricks 
and  fogs,  fat  cattle  and  ditch-water."  Of  the  chief 
architects  of  the  Renaissance  he  speaks  individually, 
with  the  respect  they  deserve.  Michael  Angelo 
has  honourable  mention;  Scamozzi,  Sansovino, 
Inigo  Jones,  and  Christopher  Wren  actually  were 
men  of  real  intellect  and  imagination.  Against 
Palladio  his  wrath  is,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
very  great ;  but  as  that  architect  has  had  his  good 
things  in  this  \yorld,  and  has  always  enjoyed  a  far 
greater  reputation  than  he  ever  deserved,  we  are 
content  that  he  should  be  let  go  as  the  scape-goat 
of  the  Renaissance,  and  be  turned  loose  into  any 
wilderness  of  tormentA  that  Mr.  Ruskin  can  devise 
for  him.  He  may  do  penance  for  his  sins  on  earth 
by  having  his  body  notched  with  triglyphs,* 
scored  with  marks  of  rustication,  and  distempered 
by  a  confluent  eruption  of  vermiculation ;    his 

•  Which  Mr.  Rnskia  csllt  an  awkward  apright  ornament,  to 
be  Men  everywhere  at  the  tqw  of  Doric  colonnade^  ancient  and 
modem— but  does  not  go  on  to  exphdn  its  significance  to  those 
who  nay  never  have  heard  its  aane  before. 


limbs  may  become  gouty  columns,  wrapped  in 
heavy  bandages,  load^  and  swollen  with  unsightly 
tumours,  or  exostosed  into  awkward  blocks.  In 
England  he  has  much  to  answer  for.  How  much 
better  had  it  been  if  our  counties  had  been  studded 
with  comfortable  Tudor  mansions,  with  their  dus* 
tered  stacks  of  chimneys  and  embayed  windows, 
than  with  frigid  and  inappropriate  villas  after 
Palladio ! 

The  architecture  proper  to  Venice  is  to  be  fully 
discussed  in  a  future  volume,  and  considered  nnder 
the  di£ferent  periods  to  which  Mr.  Ruskin  has 
referred  it  The  rest  of  the  present  volume  is 
devoted  to  an  attempt  to  establish  some  universal 
and  conclusive  laws,  by  appeal  to  which  the  good- 
ness or  badness  of  any  specimen  of  architecture 
may  be  at  once  decided :  and  the  object  and  spint 
of  the  intended  whole  work  may  be  conveyed  by 
the  following  sentences  near  the  end  of  the  first 
chapter : — 

If  I  should  succeed,  as  I  hope,  in  making  the  stones  of 
Venice  touchstones,  and  detecting  by  the  mouldering  of 
her  raarhle  poison  more  subtle  than  erer  iras  betrayed  br 
the  rending  of  her  crystal ;  and  if  thus  I  am  enabled  to 
show  the  baseness  of  the  schools  of  architecture,  and 
nearly  every  other  art,  which  have  for  three  centuries  been 
predominant  in  Europe,  I  beliere  the  result  of  the  inquiry 
may  be  serviceable  for  proof  of  a  more  vital  truth  than 
any  at  which  I  have  hitherto  hinted.  For  observe :  I  said 
the  Protestant  had  despised  the  arts,  and  the  Rationalist 
corrupted  them.  But  what  has  the  Romanbt  done  mean- 
while ?  He  boasts  that  it  was  the  Papacy  which  raised  the 
arts  ;  why  could  it  not  support  them  when  it  was  left  to 
its  own  strength  ?  How  came  it  to  yield  to  the  classicalism 
which  was  based  on  infidelity,  and  to  oppose  no  barrier  to 
innovations  which  have  reduced  the  once  faithfully-con- 
ceived imagery  of  its  worship  to  stage-decoration  ?  Shall 
we  not  rather  find  that  Romanism,  instead  of  being  a 
promoter  of  the  arts,  has  never  shown  itself  capable  of 
a  single  great  conception  since  the  separation  of  Protes- 
tantism from  its  side  ? 

The  two  virtues  of  building  are  laid  down  to 
be,  first,  the   signs  of  man's  own  good  work; 
secondly,  the  expression  of  man's  delight  in  better 
work  than  his  own.   This  seems  to  mean,  that  the 
edifice  shall  be  sufficient  to  answer  every  purpose 
of  utility — the  walls  must  be  sound,  and  Ae  roof 
light,  and  the  work  generally  well-executed — but 
that  it  must  also  aim  at  some  higher  end,   and 
either  by  its  general  form  and  design,  or  by  its 
more  detailed  ornamentation,  call  up  associations 
with   the   more   perfect  and  glorious  forms  of 
Nature;  and  this  is  true  as  far  as  it  goes.     But 
we  do  not  believe,  and  are  not  now  convinced, 
that  all  beauty  in  architecture   is  of  neceasit}* 
limited  to  the  imitation  of  nature.     On  the  con- 
trary, most  of  the  pleasure  derived  from  it  is 
occasioned  by  the  contrast  between  the  fonns  of 
art  and  of  nature.     This  is  the  beauty  of  Uie 
towers  seen  rising  in  straight  lines  above  the 
rounded  forms  of  distant  trees  ;  this  is  the  beanty 
of  the  Greek  temple  seen  against  the  changing 
outlines  of  the  clouds.     It  is  the  contrast  of  the 
finite  with  the  infinite;   of  the  measured,  and 
squared,  and  motionless   work  of  Man  with  the 
immeasurable,  boundless,  ever-varying  work  of 
Nature,  which  gives  the  highest  sesUietical  delight 
in  the  contemplation  of  a  fme  building.    Let  cmly 
Man  look  to  do  his  own  pjot  of  the  work,  and 
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Mature  will  do  the  rest    Nature  will  supply  the 
foT^pnonnd  and  backgroimd  of  the  pictorey  and 
will  make,  not  one,  bat  a  hundred  |Hctures  of  it 
Let  a  tower  be  built  of  a  certain  height  and  di- 
men^ons,  as  it  is  measured  and  set  out  by  line 
and  role  ;  but  is  it  the  same  tower  that  at  one  time 
is  seen  dark  and  dim,  and  looming  large  through 
a  thick  atmosphere,  like  Nimrod  and  his  fellows 
in  the  l^ghth  Circle — and  at  another  time  bright 
and  with  every  feature  sliarply  defined  in  the  clear 
Bunshine,  and  looking  as  if  one  bound  almost 
would  set  one  on  its  top?    Is  it  the  same  tower 
at  morning  and  at  evening,  with  the  light  falling 
on  it  of  different  complexion  and  from  different 
sides?    Is  it  the  same  in  winter  as  in  summer, 
surrounded  by  green  leaves  or  standing  in  snow  ? 
It  is  thus  that  Nature  helps  Man  best  in  his  archi- 
tectorc,  at  her  own  good  will  and  gracious  plea- 
sure;   and  how  much    more  than  when  she  is 
prese»ed  into  his  service  by  trying  to  teach  stone  to 
ape  her  forms ! 

Architecture  is  somewhat  arbitrarily  divided 
into  architecture  of  protection  and  architecture  of 
position.  Churches,  palaces,  houses,  walls,  fortifi- 
cations, sea-dykes,  are  made  to  belong  to  protec- 
tion ;  bridges,  roads,  lighthouses,  chimneys,  stair- 
cases, watchtowers,  are  given  as  instances  of  the 
architecture  of  position.  Definitions  of  walls,  roofs, 
and  apertures  follow,  with  all  the  precision  of 
the  Building  Act ;  and  here  we  are  glad  to  find 
that  Mr.  Buskin  admits  architecture  to  be  an  art 
which  really  has  something  to  do  with  actual 
building.  For  in  the  "  Seven  Lamps"  the  name 
was  confined  to  *'  that  art  which,  taking  up  and 
admitting,  as  conditions  of  its  working,  the  neces- 
sities and  common  uses  of  the  building,  impresses 
on  its  form  certain  characters,  venerable  or  beau- 
tiful, but  otherwise  unnecessary ;"  and  he  proved 
to  his  own  mind  that  whatever  is  useless  in  a 
building  is  its  architecture,  but  nothing  else. 

Mr.  Ruskin  starts  from  the  wall  as  the  earliest 
element'of  structure,  and  goes  on  to  derive  the  other 
principal  parts  of  the  fabric  from  it  He  supposes  a 
wall  to  be  erected,  and  that  it  occurs  to  the  mind  of 
the  bmlder  that  the  wall  may  be  rendered  stronger 
by  accumulating  thickness  in  particular  places; 
and  that  in  this  way  piers  or  buttresses  are  sug- 
gested and  formed.     It  is  next  discovered  that  the 
pert  of  the  wall  between  the  piers  need  not  be  so 
thick  as  the  original  wall,  and  these  parts  of  the 
wall  are  consequently  thinned  away,  so  that  the 
original  wall  beiomes  a  line  of  piers  connected  by 
thin  walls.    It  is  obvious  (as  is  afterwards  ad- 
mitted) that  nobody  ever  went  to  work  in  this 
way ;  neither  is  the  wall,  in  point  of  fact,  the  first 
element  of  structure.    The  first  office  of  architec- 
ture is  to  cover ;  and  whether  it  be  the  rain  and 
maw  of  a  northern  or  the  sun  of  a  southeni  sky 
against  which  protection  is  sought,  the  roof  is,  in 
truth,  the  primary  and  essential  element  of  every 
building.    To  support  tlie  roof,  piers  or  posts  of 
aome  kind  must  be  used ;  and  as  the  piers  must  be 
erected  before  the  roof  can  be  raised  upon  them, 
it  is  clear  that  the  vertical  supports  of  the  roof  are 
the  earliest  necessities  of  every  fabric,  and  that 
these  are,  as  it  were,  the  true  centres  of  ossification 


of  the  wall,  which  afterwards  connects  them.  In 
buildings  of  the  most  primitive  kind,  the  upright 
posts  of  the  log-hut  are  first  set  up,  and  these  are 
afterwards  joined,  so  as  to  inclose  space,  and 
afford  lateral  shelter,  by  the  slighter  timbers  or 
planking.  The  wall,  therefore,  is  rather  derived 
from  an  extension  of  the  piers,  than  are  the  piers 
derived  from  a  concentration  of  the  wall. 

For  the  portion  of  wall  between  two  adjacent 
piers  or  buttresses  a  fantastic  and  unnecessary'  name 
is  invented,  and  Mr.  Ruskin  calls  it  the  "  wall- 
veil.**  In  fortification  we  are  familiar  with  the 
somewhat  similar  name  of  "  curtain,"  as  applied  to 
the  flat  wall  between  two  bastions;  but  there  a 
distinctive  name  is  wanted,  and  the  simple  word 
"  wall "  is  not  used  as  a  term  of  art  at  all.  But  in 
civil  architecture  what  else  does  "  wall "  mean  but 
those  portions  of  the  vertical  inclosure  of  a  building 
which  are  not  piers  or  buttresses  ?  Mr.  Ruskin*s 
"  wall-veil "  carries  us  no  further  than  this  :  "  wall- 
veil"  is  the  same  thing  as  **wall;"  and  therefore 
the  new  term  is  not  wanted,  and  is  unjustifiable. 

In  the  chapter  on  arch  masonry  a  singular 
blunder  is  committed.  An  important  structural 
function  is  assigned  to  the  cusps  seen  upon  the 
inside  of  some  pointed  arches,  and  the  additional 
weight  given  by  them  to  the  branches  of  the 
arch  is  said  to  be  necessary  for  the  strength 
of  the  arch.  This  requires  a  little  consideration. 
The  purely  mathematical  theory  of  the  arch  is  of 
little  or  no  practical  importance.  Luckily  for 
arches,  and  for  people  who  have  occasion  to  pass 
under  them,  they  have  a  way  of  their  own  of 
standing  quite  independently*  of  theory.  In  the 
very  few  cases  of  falling  arches  which  have  been 
at  all  accurately  observed,  it  has  generally  been 
found  that  the  arch  broke  at  the  very  places 
where  theory  said  it  ought  not  to  have  broken ; 
and  obstinately  refused  to  break  where  it  ought 
to  have  given  way,  if  only  out  of  civility  at  least 
to  theory,  since  it  was  to  fall  at  any  rate.  But,  in 
point  of  fact,  hardly  any  arch  exists  which  is  near 
the  limits  of  danger,  so  long  as  its  abutments 
remain  firm.  The  stability  of  an  arch  does  not 
depend  upon  any  nice  adjustment  of  the  weights 
and  shapes  of  the  stones  which  compose  it,  but 
upon  the  friction  of  their  adjoining  surfaces.  Unless 
the  stones  slide  upon  each  other,  or  are  crushed, 
the  arch  will  stand  for  all  time.  Here,  as  in  other 
departments  of  the  arts  which  deal  with  matter, 
friction,  which  is  neglected  in  theory,  and  has  no 
place  among  the  mechanical  powers,  is  in  truth  the 
ruling  agent  It  is  in  mechanics  what  common- 
sense  is  in  the  ordinary  affiiirs  of  life — often 
despised  and  thrown  aside  in  our  speculations,  bi.t 
our  great  and  indispensable  friend  when  we  come 
into  the  world  of  reality. 

Straight  lines  drawn  from  the  crown  of  a  pointed 
arch  to  its  lowest  partswillalmostalways  be  found 
to  lie  within  the  voussoirs ;  and  the  equilibrium  of 
the  pointed  arch  may  be  roughly  (but  fairly  enough 
for  the  present  purpose)  considered  as  that  of  one 
of  the  trusses  of  a  conmion  timber  roof,  in  which 
the  rafters  will  take  the  place  of  the  straight  lines 
passing  through  all  the  voussoirs.  The  only  differ- 
ence is,  that  in  the  one  case  the  lateral  thrust  of  the 
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stones  18  cotmteTacted  by  the  pressure  of  the  abut- 
ments, and  in  the  other  the  lafters  are  held  together 
1^  the  tie-beam.  Mr.  Buskin,  therefore,  is  quite 
right  when,  at  p.  128,  he  calls  a  pointed  arch  a 
curved  gable. 

Now,  we  know  that  in  a  timber  roof  the  middle 
of  the  rafter  is  the  weakest  point,  and  this  is  the 
point  which  is  supported  by  strains  from  the  junc- 
tion of  the  tie-beam  and  king-post,  which  uirust 
upwards  to  resist  its  downward  tendency.  Yet 
this  is  the  very  point  at  which  Mr.  Ruskin  believes 
it  to  be  useful  to  add  additional  weight,  and  more 
downward  pull,  for  the  sake  of  communicating 
greater  strength  to  the  arch.  Did  it  not  occur  to 
him  that  the  structural  difficulty  is  greatest  in  large 
arches,  from  the  difficulty  of  using  stones  large  in 
proportion,  and  yet  that  cusps  are  never  seen  except 
upon  small  arches?  Something  of  the  kind  may 
be  noticed  in  Saracenic  gateways ;  bnt  in  these  the 
cusp  or  salient  angle  within  the  opening  does  not 
occur  in  the  arch  itself,  but  at  the  point  of  junction 
of  the  horse-shoe  arch,  forming  the  head  of  the 
gateway,  with  the  piers;  which  may  themselves 
spring  into  arches  the  better  to  resist  the  thrust  of 
the  upper  arch,  and  so  meet  it  at  a  more  acute 
angle,  and  give  greater  salience  to  the  cusp-like 
projection.  Possibly,  from  this  arrangement  the 
cusps  of  the  small  Venetian  arches  may  have  been 
taken ;  but  assuredly  they  are  a  mere  decoration, 
and  have  no  structural  significance.  Indeed,  if  it 
were  intended  to  add  weight  by  them,  they  are 
altogether  insufficient  to  make  any  impression  on 
the  statical  condition  of  the  arch,  in  which  the 
weight  of  the  stones  plays  a  very  subordinate  part 
to  their  friction ;  as  they  would  not,  in  any  of  the 
instances  given,  add  more  than  a  sniall  fraction  of 
their  entire  weight  to  the  stones  from  which  they 
jut  out 

The  fallacy  seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  insuf- 
ficiency of  the  somewhat  simple  experiment  which 
is  recommended  to  prove  the  truth  of  Mr.  Ruskin's 
discovery.  "  Set  up  two  pieces  of  pasteboard,  edge 
to  edge,  and  press  them  down  with  your  hand,  and 
yon  will  see  inem  bend  out  at  the  sides.'*  Most  true : 
but  here  the  pressure  is  only  appHed  at  the  vertex 
of  the  gable  or  arch  of  card,  whereas,  in  the  real 
arch  of  architecture,  every  part  is  loaded.  If  the 
cards  were  set  up  together  at  the  bottom  of  a 
glass  box,  and  the  box  above  were  filled  with  sand, 
it  would,  of  course,  be  eeea  that  the  cards  bent 
inwards  at  the  side,  and  most  in  the  middle ;  and 
this  would  have  been  a  true  experiment  (if  so 
obvious  a  matter  required  any),  and  would  have 
led  to  no  such  absurd  result  as  ike  other. 

In  the  chapter  on  the  buttress  another  very 
obvious  mistake  is  made  by  snaj^nng  at  too  hasty 
illustration.    It  is  observed  that— 

The  whole  Northern  bnttress  system  is  based  on  the  grand 
requirements  of  tall  windows  and  vast  masses  of  lij^t  at 
the  end  of  the  apse.  In  order  to  gain  this  quantity  of  light, 
the  piers  between  the  windows  are  diminished  in  thick- 
ness until  they  are  far  too  weak  to  bear  the  roof,  and  then 
sustained  by  external  buttresses.  In  the  Italian  method, 
the  Ught  is  rather  dreaded  than  desired,  and  the  wall  b 
made  wide  enough  between  the  windows  to  bear  the  roof; 
aadsoleft.  In  fact,  the  simplest  expression  of  the  differ- 
ence in  the  systems  is,  that  a  Northern  apse  is  a  Southern 
one  with  the  inter-fenestral  piers  set  edgeways. 


Aocording  to  which,  the  piers  are  more  liable  to 
be  overturned,  and  more  require  the  8iq>port  of 
buttresses,  when  set  edgeways  against  the  pressure 
of  the  roof,  than  when  set  sideways.  And  this  is 
accompanied  by  a  diagram,  in  which  the  mistake 
stands  almost  self-convicted.  Set  op  a  book  on  end 
on  the  table,  and  try  this  expmment  If  tiioi^KtB 
as  here  stated  were  true,  the  buttresses  should  be 
found  around  the  Italian  apses,  and  the  Northern 
should  be  without  them. 

The  considerations  on  doors  and  windows  are  for 
the  most  part  good,  although  making  too  much 
parade  of  obvious  truisms ;  always  excepting  some 
very  £uiciful  dogmatism,  in  whidi  it  h  laid  down 
that  the  heads  of  door-ways  are  by  all  means  to  be 
round,  while  it  is  equally  necessary  that  the  heads 
of  the  doors,  or  valves,  themselves  should  be  square. 
What  follows  on  the  tracery  of  windows  is  sensible 
and  true,  and  may  be  studied  with  practical  advan- 
tage. A  charming  receipt  is  g^ven  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  divisions  of  an  English  perpen- 
dicular window,  in  which  all  that  is  possible  of 
ugliness  and  mistake  is  arrived  at ;  and  the  dish, 
when  served  up,  appears  as  the  west  window  of 
Winchester  Cathedral. 

The  chapter  on  towers,  or,  as  it  is  affectedly 
called,  on  superimposition,  has  some  good  matter 
in  it.    Here  is  a  striking  passage : — 

There  must  be  no  ligbt-headedness  in  your  noble  tower : 
impregnable  foundation,  wrathful  crest,  with  the  vizm 
dowD,  and  the  dark  yigilance  seen  through  the  defis  of  it: 
not  the  filagree  crown,  en:  embroidered  cap.  No  towers 
are  so  grand  as  the  square-browed  ones,  with  massy  cor- 
nices  and  neat  battlements  :  next  to  these  come  the 
fantastic  towers,  with  their  rarious  forms  of  steep  roof; 
the  best,  not  the  cone,  but  the  plain  gable  thrown  very 
high :  last  of  all,  in  my  mind  (of  good  towets),  tboae  inth 
spwes  or  crowns,  though  these,  of  course,  are  fittest  for 
ecclesiastiod  purposes,  and  capable  of  the  richest  orna- 
ments. 

A  sneer  at  York  Minster,  which  follows,  is  not 
worth  noticing ;  but  the  comparison  between  the 
grand  tower  of  St  Mark's,  at  Venice,  and  a  certain 
modem  BritiBh  tower  is  excdlent,  and  is  accom- 
panied by  one  of  the  most  interesting  plates  in  the 
volume.  We  need  not  mention  the  name  of  the 
tower  (we  grieve  to  say  in  Edinburgh)  which  is 
thus  gibbeted;  and  most  readers,  we  fancy,  will 
have  some  tower  of  their  own  immediate  acquaint- 
ance which  they  would  like  to  see  occupying  Mr. 
Ruskin's  pillory. 

The  disquisition  on  ornament  is  rather  hazy ; 
and  although  it  is  attempted  to  lay  down  some 
principles,  and  valuable  remarks  are  to  be  met  with, 
it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  very  definite  result 
from  it  The  line  of  beauty,  pointed  out  some 
time  ago  by  one  William  Hogarth,  a  man  of  as 
true  genius  and  poetry  as  ever  lived,  is  illustrated 
from  various  outlines  and  curves  whidi  oocar  in 
nature,  but  there  is  no  mention  of  him ;  poiiaps 
because  he  had  the  misfortune  to  live  in  tl^  reign 
of  George  IL,  since  the  days  of  the  decline  of  art, 
and  before  the  days  of  the  latest  modem  ^[ilighten- 
ment  And  it  is  announced  as  a  wonderral  dis- 
covery that  great  sculptors  and  architects,  in  deter- 
mining  the  degree  of  finidi  to  be  given  to  their 
work,  will  take  into  oonsideration  tbd  diflfanoa  at 
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wludi  it  will  be  seen  when  raised  to  its  final  and 
iote&ded  poeition. 

Some  of  the  least  interesting  parts  of  the  book 
Mk>wi— o&  angles^  edges,  rolls,  bases,  wall-Toils 
(t  Tile  phrase),  eomices,  archivolts,  and  roo£>— 
and  we  find  ourselves  at  the  end  of  the  prelind* 
nsry  treatise,  and  of  the  present  volnme.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  see  what  canons  of  architectural  criticism 
have  been  established  in  it.  l^e  only  positive 
tmth  that  can  be  gathered  from  it  is,  that  what- 
ever beet  answers  its  purpose  is  best,  and  this 
might  have  been  made  out  at  far  less  length;  and 
unless  it  had  been  a  foregone  conclusion  of  our 
own,  we  probably  might  not  have  seen  our  way  to 
It  We  rather  took  the  clue  with  us  into  the 
Hhyrinth  than  found  it  there.  But  it  nuty  be 
doubted  whether  this  is  the  conclusion  intended  to 
be  drawn,  when  it  is  remembered  that  in  the 
'Seven  Lamps'*  no  share  whatever  in  the  useful 
construction  of  a  building  was  allowed  to  architec- 
ture, and  when  the  author  dismisses  the  reader  as 
a  finished  pupil,  and  claims  his  result  in  nothing 
more  precise  than  the  following  vague  rhi^sody : — 

I  letre  my  reader  free  to  bnild  ;  and  with  what  a  free- 
4miI  AU  die IspdjfonMortlienivcrw  set  before  him 
wtfce  to  cbooae,  and  aH  the  lovely  lines  that  bound  their 
substance  or  guide  their  motion ;  and  of  all  these  lines — 
and  there  are  myriads  of  myriads  in  every  bank  of  grass 
and  every  tuft  of  forest,  and  groups  of  them  divinely  har- 
■Kurised  in  the  bell  of  every  flower,  and  in  eveiy  several 
aembers  of  bird  and  beast— of  aU  these  lines,  for  the  prin- 
cipal  forms  of  the  most  important  members  of  architecture, 
I  have  used  but  Three ! 

Which  three  or  what  three  is  not  explained. 

What,  therefore,  must  be  the  infinity  of  the  treasure  in 
them  all  ?  There  is  material  enough  in  a  single  flower  for 
the  ornament  of  a  score  of  cathedrals :  but  suppose  we  were 
satisfied  with  less  exhaustive  appliance,  and  built  a  score 
of  cathedrals  each  to  illustrate  a  single  flower  ?  that  would 
be  better  than  trying  to  invent  new  styles,  I  think.  There 
n  quite  difference  m  style  enough  between  a  violet  and  a 
harebell  for  aU  reasonable  purposes. 

There  is  not  quite  difference  enough  between 
this  passage  and  nonsense  for  any  reasonable  pur- 
pose, and  the  reader  who  gets  nothing  but  this 
for  his  pains,  after  having  accompanied  Mr.  Bus- 
kin's lectures,  may  reasonably  think  that  his  time 
has  been  wasted ;  and  if  he  intends  to  devote  him- 
self to  the  pursuit  of  architectural  truth,  he  will 
probably  look  out  for  another  teacher  and  guide. 

A  good  deal  of  redundant  matter  is  thrown 
into  the  shape  of  appendices.  Of  these,  one  is 
devoted  to  the  expression  of  unshaken  confidence 
in  the  excellence  of  Mr.  Turner's  works.  Since 
ihi^  publication  of  the  ''Modem  Painters,"  a 
rumour  has  gone  abroad  to  the  effect  that  Mr. 
Buskin's  faith  was  wavering,  and  that  he  was 
no  longer  ready  to  abide  by  the  opinions  of  un* 
qualified  praise  advanced  in  that  book.  The 
admirers  of  Mr.  Turner  will  rejoice  to  find  that 
tie  champion  of  their  cause  has  not  deserted  them. 
There  is  no  change  of  opinion — nothing  to  retract 
^nothing  to  alter ;  Turner  is  still  the  greatest  of 
landscape-painters,  and  Turner's  greatest  pictures 
are  still  those  painted  between  18^  and  1§45. 

In  another  appendix,  we  are  astonished  to  find 
a  writer  of  education  speaking  of .  philology  as 


'^evidently  the  most  contemptible  of  all  the 
scieaoes,"  and  as  ''raised  to  unjust  dignity  by 
Jdmson."  Dr.  Johnson— with  aU  love  and  reve- 
rence for  what  was  truly  good  and  great  in  him^ — 
knew  very  little  more  of  philology  than  he  did  of 
architecture  when  he  engaged  in  the  Blackfnars- 
bridge  controversy,  and  has  certainlv  "thrown  no 
magnificence  around  if*  His  Dictionary,  im- 
portant and  useful  as  it  was,  in  many  ways,  at  the 
time  of  its  compilation,  probably  did  much  to  retard 
and  d^prade  the  study  of  philology  in  England, 
from  the  very  little  attention  whicu  is  there  be- 
stowed upon  it,  and  that  little  not  well  bestowed. 
It  became  immediately  a  standard  work — ^it  was 
accepted  as  sufficient — ^it  was  valuable  bookseller's 
property — and  for  a  long  time  it  blocked  up  the 
way  and  prevented  the  appearance  of  any^ng 
better. 

A  little  essay  on  the  conventional  modes  of 
r^resenting  water  in  ancient  and  modem  art  is 
contributed  by  Mr.  Newton,  of  the  British  Museum, 
and  contains  much  curious  and  interesting  matter. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  things  in  this 
volume  is,  that  we  find  in  it  strong  Protestant  feel- 
ing, united  with  an  intense  love  of  such  art  as  has 
been  generally  associated  with  the  religion  of  Home, 
or  Romanistic  tendencies.  We  doubt,  however, 
whether  in  this  Mr.  Buskin  is  leading  the  age,  or 
whether  he  is  not  rather  following  it  Ecclesiastical 
architecture  and  decoration  are,  truly,  rather 
matters  of  fashion  than  of  principle.  The  brown 
brick  chapels  of  London,  with  wine-vaults  xmder 
them,  were  built  by  the  Church  of  England,  and  in 
High  Church  d^s ;  while  two  of  the  finest  exam- 
ples of  recent  Irointed  architecture  are,  one,  the 
hall  for  the  meeting  of  the  GenenCl  Assembly  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland  in  Edinburgh,  and  the 
other,  the  church  of  an  Unitarian  congr^;ation  at 
Liverpool.  Many  a  pretty  little  chapel,  by  moun- 
tain or  loch  side,  which  has  risen  within  the  last 
few  years,  testifies  that  the  disciples  of  John  Knox 
in  the  Free  Eark  no  longer  think  it  necessary  to 
worship  in  buildings  of  Puritan  simplicity.  "Wlien 
once  it  is  thoroughly  recognised  that  in  true  reli- 
gion the  building  has  no  essential  connexion  with 
tilie  services  that  are  to  be  held  in  it,  all  congrega- 
tions may  build  as  they  please,  and  the  architecture 
will  not  be  considered  as  any  badge  of  discipline 
or  doctrine.  For  what  have  bricks  and  stones  to 
do  with  pure  religion?  That  is  of  a  greater  and 
more  perfect  tabernacle,  not  made  with  hands. 
The  faith  of  Christianity  was  the  same  when 
honoured  in  the  basilicas  as  when  persecuted  in 
the  catacombs;  and  it  is  the  same  within  the 
stately  fabric  of  old  Canterbury  as  under  the 
rouffh-hewn  timbers  of  the  latest  colonists  in  New 
Zealand. 

To  conclude :  this  book  is  of  an  earnest  and 
honest  spirit,  such  as  we  should  be  glad  to  see  of 
more  frequent  occurrence  in  our  modem  literature. 
It  is  full  of  noble  and  lofty  enthusiasm,  it  has  much 
eloquence  in  it,  and  is  the  work  of  a  most  accom- 
plLuied  scholar  and  gentleman ;  but  it  is  deficient 
m  reasoning  and  in  g^vity,  and  is  often  undecided 
even  when  it  is  most  dogmatic  It  wants  con- 
deoMtion  and  digestion;  it  is  often  hasty  and 
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dictatorial ;  and  has  not  ihe  "  sad  wise  valonr**  com- 
mended by  George  Herbert  It  takes  no  account 
of  the  prejudices  and  feelings  of  other  men,  nor 
does  it  seem  to  consider  the  likeliest  mode  of 


would  be  termed  an  "  outlier"  from  it  It  heart 
the  whimsical  title  of  "  Notes  on  the  Construction 
of  Bheepfolds  ;**  and  we  hear  that  many  agricultu- 
rists, especially  in  the  Teviots  and  among  the 


combating  them  with  success.  The  errors  of  four ,  South  Downs,  have  ordered  it,  and  have  been  di£ 
eenturie8,iftheybeerrors,  are  lodged  and  protected  appointed  at  not  finding  in  it  anything  to  their 
iu  all  the  principal  edifices  of  Europe  built  during '  purpose.  We  will  here  only  say  of  it,  that  ^o 
that  period.   Yet  they  are  attacked  in  a  way  which  \  sheepfolds  of  which  it  treats  are  not  the  inclosures 


sometimes  reminds  one  of  a  clever  electioneer- 
ing pamphlet,  written  to  serve  the  purpose  of  to-day 
and  to  be  forgotten  to-morrow.  St  Peter's  and 
St  Paul's  are  among  the  castles  in  which  the  fame 
of  the  giant  architects  of  modern  times  resides. 
Mr.  Ruskin  expects  that  they  will  gape,  and  totter, 
and  fall  at  the  sound  of  his  horn,  like  the  castles 
in  romance  at  the  first  summons  of  the  knight 
errant  He  writes  almost  as  if  this  had  already 
happened.  Caesar  wrote,  **  Veni,  vidi,  vici ;"  but 
here  we  have,  "Venio,  video,  vinco;"  for  Mr. 
Buskin  will  not  stay  to  put  his  verbs  into  the  past 
tense  :  and,  indeed,  there  are  some  victories  which 


of  the  sheep-farmer,  but  the  communities  of  Chris- 
tian men  called  Churches.  It  is,  as  Milton  hath  it 
(in  a  longer  and  better-considered  tractate  on 
Church  regimen),  ''more  audacious  and  precipitant 
than  of  solid  and  deep  reach ;"  and  we  only  mention 
it  to  introduce  one  word  as  to  tlie  style  in  which 
some  of  it  is  written,  and  which  seems  to  be  in 
imitation  of  Mr.  Carlyle.  Now  Mr.  Carlyle's  style 
is  not  imi table ;  all  people  have  failed  who  have 
tried  to  do  it  seriously ;  and  the  greatest  failure  of 
all  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Carlyle  himself,  when 
he  attempted  it  in  his  Latter  Day  Pamphlets. 
Mr.  Ruskin  can  write  very  good  and  beautiful 


it  is  better  to  claim  before  the  battle  is  fought        '  English,  whenever  and  as  much  as  he  pleases ;  let 
Almost  contemporaneously  with  the  *'  Stones  of  i  him  be  advised  to  abide  by  the  steady  light  of  his 
Venice"  came  out  the  little  pamphlet  by  the  same  ^  own  style  and  to  follow  no  meteors, 
author,  and  which  appears  to  be  what  in  geology 


M  A  Y. 

Mat's  the  Beauty  of  the  year ! 

Why?— oh,  why? 
'Cause  she  does  all  joy  insphere. 
Making  heaven's  arches  clear. 
Filling  air  with  musick'd  showere. 
Sprinkling  earth  with  thousand  flowers 

Choice  and  dear : 
May's  the  Beauty  of  the  year  I 

May's  the  Vixen  of  the  year  1 

Why  ?— oh,  why  ? 
'Cause  her  cloudy  mood  will  oft 
Darken  all  the  skies  alofl ; 
Biting  airs  and  breezes  chill 
Wait  upon  her  wayward  will, 

Wild  and  drear : 
May's  the  Vixen  of  the  year ! 

Are  not  beauties  vixens  aye  ? 

Yes ! — oh,  yes  I 
Malice  haunts  in  brightest  eyes. 
Wit  from  loveliest  lips  will  rise, 
Sweetest  voices  cannot  cease 
Tones  of  beautiful  caprice. 

Light  and  gay : 
Beauties  !^they  are  vixens  aye ! 
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The  two  old  fishermen  constituted  the  whole  of 
the  crew  of  the  crazy  little  craft  in  which  I  had 
embarked;  but  it  was  bo  filled  with  passengers 
thai  it  was  difiicult  to  count  them ;  and  it  was  not 
till  we  had  proceeded  a  mile  or  two/  and  all  had 
at  length  contrived  some  sort  of  accommodation^ 
that  I  found  myself  seated  in  the  midst  of  eighteen 
of  the  most  woe-begone  countenances  I  had  ever  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  acquainted  with.  They  were  of 
all  ages,  from  twenty  to  sixty ;  but  every  face  bore 
the  unmistakeable  traits  of  misery  and  destitution. 
Long  fellowship  with  want  and  discomfort  had  made 
them  insensible  to  the  attacks  of  the  weather ;  and 
while  I  was  regretting  that  I  had  not  unpacked  a 
great-coot  to  shield  me  from  the  fresh  breeze  that 
seemed  to  cut  my  ears  off,  they  one  and  all  bore 
the  blast  which  pierced  through  every  rent  in 
their  tattered  suits  without  slmuking.  I  soon 
gathered  from  their  conversation  that&e^  were  a 
IMffty  of  Nottingham  weavers  who,  having  been 
starved  out  of  their  native  place  through  want  of 
employment,  were  going  over  to  Calais  in  search 
of  it  Most  of  them  had  left  wives  and  families 
behind ;  others  had  left  their  parents.  The  entire 
Inggage  of  each  was  packed  up  in  a  cotton  hand- 
kerchief, and  some  had  not  even  that  One,  who 
was  otherwise  unprovided,  boasted  that  he  had  on 
three  new  pairs  of  woollen  drawers,  which  would 
fetch  a  good  price  in  France.  He  reckoned  with- 
out his  host,  however ;  for  I  saw  him  stripped  of  all 
three  at  the  Oustom-house,  in  Calais,  by  uie  French 
(huaniers. 

We  parted  company  with  the  steamer  soon  after 

leaving  Dover,  she  running  east,  past  the  South 

ForeUmd,  in  order  to  come  into  Calais  on  the  back 

of  the  tide,  whidi  was  near  the  turn.    As  our  tub 

— it  did  not  deserve  t£^  name  of  a  boat— drew 

scarce  a  foot  of  water,  we  h^d  no  need  to  take  any 

sodi  precaution,  but  shot  straight  across.    Our  old 

Bkeersman,  who  persisted  in  navigating  by  compass 

d  the  way,  notwithstanding  bow  coasts  were  con- 

timially  in  sight,  fired  off  a  few  harmless  jokes 

relative  to  the  fine  specimens  of  the  John  Bull 

^unily  whom  he  had  on  board.    Understanding, 

Wever,  that,  with  the  exception  of  myself,  not 

^  of  them  had  breakfasted,  he  produced  a  couple 

^  loaves,  near  a  yard  long  each,  from  a  locker 

^pcm  which  he  sat,  and  calling  upon  his  companion 

^r  hotter,  which  was  cooling  in  a  small  crib  under 

^e  prow,  he  helped  everyone  liberally  to  as  much 

^8  he  chose  to  eat,  observing  to  me  in  a  whisper, 

Dat  it  not  good  to  be  sick  ven  dere  is  noting  in 

^^  stomyack,  and  dey  all  vill  sick  before  ve  inake 


t 


His  prognostication  was  true  enough.    Before 
i  got  into  mid-channel  we  began  to  roll  and 
flitch  in  a  maimer  so  tremendous  that  I  momen- 
1      ^yexpected  to  see  half  our  wretched  live  cargo 
;      9ilt  m  ttie  brine. 


The  captain  roared  out,  as  they  were  thrown 
one  against  the  other  with  a  violence  which 
threatened  the  old  planks  with  disruption,  "  Hole 
fast  de  von  de  toder.  Ven  you  fall  over  you  nevare 
come  again  I" 

They  took  his  advice,  and,  linking  elbows  all 
round,  sat  it  out  as  well  as  they  could,  with  a  rue- 
ful resolution,  which  provoked  my  laughter  in  spite 
of  all  I  could  do  to  restrain  it  Fortunately, 
perhaps,  for  us  all,  this  violent  commotion  did 
not  last  very  long.  The  boat  altered  her  course 
a  little,  and  we  got  into  smoother  water;  but 
the  effects  of  the  troublous  visitation  we  had  ex- 
perienced soon  became  visible  in  the  increased 
yellowness  of  my  companions'  faces.  They  glared 
grimly  at  each  other,  and  looked  for  some  time 
unutterable  things.  There  was  no  sophistication 
among  them.  Not  a  soul  was  fine  gentleman 
enough  to  think  of  concealing  his  sensations ;  yet 
they  all  maintained  a  rigid  and  ghastly  quiet,  as  if 
convinced  that  the  first  that  broke  it  would  be  the 
herald  of  calamity  to  the  whole.  At  length  ono 
turned  his  head  over  the  side,  and  his  example  was 
instantly  followed  by  the  whole  company,  who 
were  soon  unanimously  engaged  in  what  Sir  fVancis 
Head  calls  "casting  up  solid  ejaculations  to  the 
fishes.*' 

Pending  the  settlement  of  the  account,  I  had 
some  conversation  with  the  steersman,  who  assured 
me,  "  Dey  vill  all  be  veil  again  in  no  time — ^butter- 
brctftd  fine  ting  for  sick,"  a  prophecy  I  did  not  find 
so  true  as  the  former  one.  Some  of  them,  indeed, 
got  well  enough  before  we  landed,  but  the  mi^or 
part  of  them  were  too  ill  lo  walk,  and  had  to  be 
helped  ashore.  We  reached  Calais  in  about  three 
hours  from  the  time  we  started,  and  just  two 
minutes  before  the  steamer;  and  as  we  were  in 
their  way  on  leaving  the  Dover  harbour,  so  we 
stood  in  their  way  between  the  piers  of  Calais ;  but 
we  met  with  much  more  civil  treatment  than  we 
had  experienced  on  the  other  side.  The  old  boat- 
men were  now  in  no  hurry  to  move  out  of  the 
way,  but  deliberately  landed  their  passengers  on 
the  lowest  step  of  a  muddy  ladder,  while  those 
from  the  steamboat  were  crowding  across  the 
gangwav  to  the  wharf  above.  A  full  half  of  the 
poor  fellows  on  board  our  boat  had  not  strength 
to  mount  the  ladder,  so  much  were  they  shaken  by 
sea-sickness,  and  were  obliged  to  be  hauled  up  by  a 
rope.  They  paid  sixpence  each  for  their  passage, 
bread-and-butter  included. 

No  sooner  were  we  landed  than  off  we  were 
marched,  in  the  rear  of  our  baggage,  which  was 
unceremoniously  seized  by  a  set  of  nondescript 
bipeds,  who  laid  hold  of  it  as  a  matter  of  right,  to 
the  Custom-house.  Here,  the  number  of  arrivals 
by  the  steamer  having  been  unusually  large,  a 
strange  hubbub  and  confusion  prevailed.  Packages 
and  trunks,  bundles  and  boxes,  of  all  shapes  and 
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sizes,  were  piled  in  heaps  on  the  floor ;  and  there 
was  a  general  struggle  among  the  owners,  most  of 
whom  wanted  to  recover  some  hox  or  bagcharged 
with  articles  in  immediate  requisition.  The  place 
was  so  crowded  that  I  conld  not  squeeze  into  it ; 
and,  after  several  vain  attempts,  had  to  make  up  my 
mind  to  wait  the  issue  patiently.  Among  the 
crowd  were  a  number  of  touters  of  both  sexes,  all 
vociferous  in  praise  of  the  accommodations  and 
good  fare  their  patrons  had  to  offer.  On«  praised 
his  fine  feather  beds ;  another  his  strong  English 
beer ;  a  third  his  roast-beef  and  plum-pudding ;  and 
a  fourth  boasted  everything  comfo]:tabley  and  a  fine 
view  of  the  sea  from  the  window.  All  were 
clamorous  for  custom,  and  all  thrust  their  cards  of 
address  in  our  faces,  and  each  abused  the  rest, 
and  asserted  roundly  that  the  house  he  represented 
was  the  only  respectable  house  in  Calais.  The 
8ea*air  had  aroused  my  appetite,  and  the  mention 
of  roast^beef  had  sharpened  its  edge,  and  I  longed 
for  the  sight  of  the  dinner-table ;  therefore,  accost- 
ing a  youth  of  about  nineteen,  who  though  active 
and  earnest  as  the  rest  in  bis»oocupation  oif  touter, 
yet  could  not  refrain  from  laughing  heartily  at  the 
fim,  I  asked  him  what  was  the  use  of  inviting  us 
to  dinner  if  we  were  to  be  kept  prisoners  there  all 
day.  He  said,  if  I  would  dine  at  ms  house,  he  would 
get  me  through  at  once,  and  clear  my  luggage  for 
me  afterwards.  I  consented,  and  he  was  as  good 
as  his  word.  I  followed  him  to  a  dull,  quiet  street 
of  tall  houses  in  the  rear  of  the  town,  and  soon 
commenced  operations  with  the  knife  and  fork  in 
company  with  about  a  dozen  other  guests. 

Afler  dinner  I  set  out  with  the  young  touter,  or, 
as  he  called  himself,  eomfniitctire,  to  procure  my 
passport  and  to  view  the  town.  Tlie  passport 
business  was  soon  settled  at  the  cost  of  four  francs ; 
and  then  the  young  Frenchman,  who  spoke  Eng^ 
lish  as  well  as  myself — ^his  business  for  the  day 
being  over,  as  no  otiier  boats  were  expected  in — 
profiered  his  company  and  guidance.  I  found  him 
an  amusing  companion.  He  talked  incessantly,  and 
told  me  his  whole  history  without  being  asked  for 
it ;  and  enlarged  upon  his  future  intentions,  which 
were  nothing  lees  than  to  earn  a  thousand  pounds 
by  teaching  fVench  in  London,  and  to  double  it  by 
marryiug  an  English  heiress.  By  the  time  he  had 
shown  me  what  was  to  be  seen  out  of  doors  it 
began  to  grow  dark,  and  he  led  me  into  a  caf^ 
where  I  found  some  of  my  fellow-voyagers  of  the 
morning  carousing  with  a  party  of  the  same  trade 
who  had  long  been  in  Oahos,  and  by  whose  invi- 
tation they  had  come  over.  They  were  much  im- 
proved in  appearance  since  the  morning.  Their 
old  comrades  had  shared  their  wardrobes  with 
them,  and  were  then  treating  them  to  grog,  and 
instructing  them  in  the  game  of  billiards.  I  un- 
derstood, upon  inquiry,  that  there  was  no  fear  of 
their  not  finding  employment,  and  that  none  of 
them  expected  to  have  to  proceed  further  in  sean^ 
of  it 

We  now  returned  to  our  hotel ;  I  made  up  a 
sort  of  knapsack  of  a  few  necessaries,  corded  and 
directed  my  boxes  to  the  Rue  Montmartre,  Paris, 
"  to  be  left  till  called  for,"  and  sent  them  to  the 
office  of  the  diligence  to  be  forwarded  in  dne 


course,  resolving  to  trudge  the  whole  distance  on 
foot,  for  the  sake  of  gratifying  my  curiosity  on 
the  route,  as  well  as  for  the  sake  of  economy. 
Afler  an  early  supper  and  one  or  two  songs  from 
a  couple  of  peasant  girls,  who  sang  sweetly  and 
accompanied  themselves  cleverly  on  the  guitar,  I 
called  for  my  account,  which  was  extremely  mode- 
rate, paid  it,  and  retired  to  rest,  informing  my 
landlord  that  I  ^ould  be  off  with  the  dawn. 

Before  the  sun  had  risen  next  morning  I  war 
up  and  brei^asting,  wishing  to  get  to  Boulogne 
in  sufficient  time  to  have  a  good  view  of  its  neigh* 
bourhood  ere  dark.  I  leh  Calais  soon  after  son* 
rise,  with  my  knapsack  on  my  shoulder,  and  a 
stout  staff,  the  present  of  Jean  Baptiste,  the  aspir- 
ing commissaire,  in  my  hand.  I  dined  and  rested 
for  an  hour  at  a  village  about  half-way,  and  arrived 
at  Boulogne  between  three  and  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  not  having  set  eyes  on  above  a  dozen 
persons  during  a  walk  of  twenty-seven  miles,  l^e 
town  appeared  to  be  full  of  En^ish,  and  many  of 
the  shops  bore  £ngli4i  inscriptions.  My  first  care 
was  to  engage  a  lodging,  where,  having  deposited 
my  ki»p«ick  bv  way  of  tiJdng  po«««on,  I 
sauntered  leisurely  through  the  town  and  environs, 
and  before  the  sun  went  down  took  a  last  look  at 
the  dim  grey  streak  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Channel  which  indicated  the  coast  of  Kent.  The 
next  day  saw  me  mardiii^  on  the  interminable 
road,  with  its  rough  pavement  in  the  middle  and 
its  rows  of  trees  on  either  side,  which  leads  to  the 
capital  of  France.  It  took  me  two  good  hours  to 
get  out  of  sight  of  the  tall  pillar  which  Napoleon 
raised  to  commemorate  an  invasion  that  never 
happened ;  and  this  had  hardly  been  accom^ished 
when,  entering  upon  the  precincts  of  a  miserable 
assemblage  of  huts,  I  was  assailed  by  a  gens- 
d*arme,  who^  barring  my  passage  with  his  halbeit, 
demanded  my  passport.  Snatching  it  frcnn  my 
hands,  he  motioned  for  me  to  follow  him ;  and  then 
entering  a  wretched  cabin  upon  the  door  of  which 
were  rudely  painted  a  bottle  and  glass,  he  called 
for  brandy,  gave  me  a  small  portion,  drank  the 
remainder  himself,  returned  the  passport  without 
looking  at  it,  and  desired  me  to  pay  for  what  had 
been  drunk.  As  I  understood  no  French  I  had  to 
gather  his  meaning  from  his  gestures,  but  these 
were  unmistakeable ;  and  as  the  demand  was  only 
four  sous,  or  twopence,  I  judged  it  best  to  comedy. 
I  found  this  the  uniform  practice  at  every  little 
beggarly  hamlet  or  village  that  I  passed  through 
on  uke  whole  route.  In  the  larger  towns  no  audi 
ceremony  was  observed,  nor  was  my  passport  de- 
manded at  all  at  either  of  the  places  where  I 
passed  the  night  I  slept  at  Montreuil  the  second 
night ;  but  as  the  rain  had  soaked  me  to  the  skin 
in  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  I  was  glad  to  rest 
my  weary  limbs,  and  dry  my  clothes  by  a  good 
wood  fire,  instead  of  making  the  circuit  of  the 
town. 

Refreshed  with  a  long  night's  rest,  I  rose  to  re- 
sume my  journey  on  Thursday  morning.  The  sun 
shining  brightly,  and  a  delicious  freshness  peifvad- 
ing  the  air,  I  felt  in  capital  spirits,  and  put  ib€ 
best  foot  ^oremott  for  Abbeville  When  abont 
five  miles  (English)  on  my  way  I  was  overtaken 
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by  an  empty  waggon  on  two  wheels,  driven  by, 
or  rather  in  charge  o(  a  young  peasant  farmer  of 
abont  my  own  age.  He  hailed  me  langhingly, 
wiahdd  me  good-day,  which  was  all  I  conld  com- 
prehend of  his  greeting,  and  pat  several  rapid 
qnesdons,  to  which  he  got  nothing  but  a  shake  of 
the  head  for  a  reply.  He  stopped  his  vehicle,  and 
made  signs  that  I  should  mount  and  ride  with 
him.  To  this  proposition  I  was  nothing  loth, 
and  waa  soon  seated  by  his  side  npon  a  sack 
Btoffed  with  fodder  for  ihe  horses,  "[nie  machine 
in  which  we  rode  was  a  perfect  novelty  to  me ; 
four  planks  not  above  a  foot  wide  each,  but  nearly 
twenlT  feet  long,  rudely  nailed  to  crosspieces  about 
£i>ur  feet  apart,  were  balanced  centrally  over  the 
axletree  connecting  the  single  pair  of  wheels.  The 
wheels  were  nearly  six  feet  in  diameter,  and  that 
portion  of  the  planking  close  to  which  they  re- 
volred  was  fenced  by  a  few  stout  railings,  four 
or  five  of  which,  running  up  aloft,  were  tied  toge- 
ther in  the  centre,  forming  an  arch  over  our  heads, 
and  sustaining  a  white  canvass  covering  whidi 
yielded  ^ectual  dielter  from  rain  or  sun.  My 
companion  carried  a  whip,  but  it  had  no  lash,  and, 
to  all  appearance,  was  seldom  if  ever  used.  He 
had  no  reins,  but  guided  the  team,  which  con- 
sisted of  five  hardy  horses,  two  wheelers  and 
three  leaders,  solely  by  his  voice.  The  animals 
were  accoutred  in  a  sort  of  rope  harness,  but  there 
was  no  bearing-rein,  and  they  wore  no  blinkers,  yet 
&ey  were  more  playful,  docile,  and  manageable 
^lan  any  horses  I  ever  saw  in  England  out  of 
Astle/s.  When  my  new  friend  wanted  to  get 
them  into  a  gallop,  all  he  had  to  do  was  to  with- 
draw to  the  farthest  extremity  of  the  waggon  and 
rush  suddenly  up  to  the  other  end,  making  as 
much  n<Hse  as  he  conld  with  his  nailed  heels  at 
every  step.  The  creatures  took  this  as  a  frolic ; 
and  lowing  their  heads  almost  to  the  ground, 
and  whisking  their  long  tails  in  the  air,  started  off 
at  fall  gallop,  at  the  rate  of  iix  English  miles  an 
honr.  As  I  conld  not  talk  to  my  companion,  I 
pulled  a  small  octave  flute  from  my  pocket  and 
played  some  of  the  melodies  of  his  country.  At 
the  first  bar  of  '^CTest  Tamour"  he  leaped  to  his 
feet  and  began  both  to  sing  and  to  dance  at  the 
some  moment  He  footed  it  with  remariEable  agility 
on  the  long  floor  of  the  empty  waggon  for  some 
time,  while  my  lungs  were  well-nigh  exhausted. 
In  return  for  my  music,  he  set  about  teaching  me 
French,  and  produced  several  articles  from  his 
pockets  (among  the  rest  a  knife  which,  when 
opened,  was  almost  as  long  as  a  small  sword)  and 
Ind  them  on  the  floor  b^ween  us.  There  were 
a  dozen  things  altogether,  and  of  these  he  made 
me  learn  the  French  names,  and  would  not  be 
satisfied  till  I  was  perfect  in  my  lesson  and  could 
name  any  one  of  them  as  it  was  pointed  out  He 
possessed  admiraUe  patience,  and  would  have 
made  an  exceQ^nt  teacher. 

Soon  aft^  one  o'clock  we  came  in  sight  of 
Abbeville,  and  stopped  to  dine  at  a  roadside  house, 
where  we  had  a  plentiful  dinner  of  soup,  meat, 
vegetaUes,  padding,  sour  wine,  and  brandy,  at  a 
cost  of  twelve  sous  a-piece.  We  stayed  here  for 
a  oou^  ol  hoiun,  and  rambled  about  the  farm  at 


the  back  of  the  house  while  the  horses  were  rest- 
ing. The  whole  was  as  comj^ete  a  contrast  to  the 
neat  and  thrifty  homesteads  of  Devonshire  as  could 
well  be  imagined.  The  cattie  were  wretchedly 
small  and  ill-ccmditioned ;  the  sheep,  dirty  and 
matted,  I  mistook  at  first,  and  should  have  asked 
my  companion,  had  I  been  able,  what  animals  they 
were ;  and  the  pigs,  long-legged,  melancholy  mis- 
anthropes, seemed  made  up  entirely  of  bone  and 
brisUes.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  business  of  the 
farm  appeared  to  be  managed  by  women.  I  saw 
but  one  man,  and  he  was  engaged  in  the  house,  of 
which  he  apparently  bad  the  sole  charge.  I  was  not 
a  suflBcient  judge  of  the  crops  as  they  then  stood  to 
be  able  to  pronounce  upon  the  prospects  of  harvest; 
but  the  absence  of  anything  like  a  decent  fence, 
and  the  substitution  of  a  trench  about  a  foot  wide 
for  a  hedge,  gave  me  a  dreary  and  uncomfortable 
notion  of  Frendi  farming. 

When  all  was  ready  for  starting  we  mounted 
the  v^raggon,  and  paced  gently  on  towards  Abbe- 
ville ;  but  no  sooner  did  we  come  within  a  stone's 
throw  of  the  gate  of  the  town,  than  my  new  friend 
seized  the  whip,  which  I  had  not  seen  him  use 
hitherto,  and  commenced  a  course  of  action  which 
made  me  think  for  the  moment  that  he  was  verily 
gone  frantic  He  lashed  the  two  wheelers  with  all 
his  might,  and  with  a  rapidity  scarcely  conceiv- 
able. He  stamped  fariously  with  his  feet;  he 
sacrded  and  yelled  at  the  leaders,  whom  he  called 
severally  by  name ;  he  hallooed  and  screamed  till 
he  was  well-nigh  black  in  tiie  face,  and  kicked,  and 
sprawled,  and  swore,  and  played  such  mad  antics, 
that  I  b^an  to  rue  the  day  that  ever  made  us 
acquainted.  I  would  have  given  a  guinea  to  have 
got  out,  but  that  was  impossible.  The  horses, 
goaded  to  fury,  dashed  in  a  wild  gallop  through 
the  gates  of  the  town,  and  along  the  abominably- 
pav^  streets  at  such  a  rate,  now  jolting  over 
a  huge  stone,  now  sinking  in  a  deep  rut,  that  it 
was  only  by  holding  on  to  the  railing  with  both 
hands  that  I  could  save  myself  from  being  bruised 
to  a  mummy.  While  I  was  speculating  as  to  how 
this  was  to  end,  and  wishing  myself  well  out  of  it, 
we  pulled  up  suddenly  at  the  door  of  a  house  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  gate  of  the  town  at  which 
we  were  to  make  our  exit  Here  were  assembled 
a  group  of  the  young  farmer's  friends  evidently 
on  the  look  out  for  him,  and  who  had  doubtless 
been  brought  to  the  door  by  the  uproar  by  which 
he  had  thought  fit  to  announce  his  arrival.  An 
old  gentieman  shook  him  heartily  by  the  hand,  and 
he  having  kiEused  the  party  all  round,  invited  me 
to  alight  We  were  ushered  into  a  neat  room^ 
which  was  nearly  dark  from  the  black  hue  of  the 
wainscoting,  and  he  introduced  me  as  a  friend,  and 
pretended  to  talk  to  me  in  Englidi,  a  piece  of 
vanity  which  I  could  do  no  less  than  countenance* 
I  spc^e  my  own  tongue,  and  he  jabbered  an  imi- 
tation which  gave  him  the  credit  of  understanding 
it  While  we  drank  a  few  glasses  of  tolerable 
wine,  several  bales  of  goods  were  hoisted  into  the 
waggon,  and  we  set  off  again  after  a  stay  of  half- 
an-^ur.  Having  now  above  a  ton  weight  to  lug 
along,  our  career  was  much  more  slow  and  cir- 
cumspect than  it  had  b^eiL    We  f^t  over  about  a 
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dozen  miles  by  Bun-down,  and  pnt  np  for  the  night 
at  one  of  the  roadside  hoatelries  with  which  that 
part  of  the  country  abounds.  We  found  a  pretty 
large  company  already  arrived,  and  I  noticed  five 
or  six  vehicles  of  a  similar  construction  to  the  one 
driven  by  my  companion.  A  capital  fire  was 
blazing  in  the  common  room,  and  a  side-table  was 
set  for  us  two  near  the  hearth.  A  wrinkled 
grandam,  the  very  counterpart  of  Wille's  Femme 
de  Normandie,  broke  a  score  of  eggs  into  the 
frying-pan;  to  them  she  added  several  feet  in 
leneth  of  sliced  bacon,  and  soon  produced  a  dish 
which  left  us  nothing  further  to  desire.  The  pale 
sour  wine  of  the  country,  in  clear  glass  bottles  of 
half-gallon  capacity,  was  furnished  plentifully  as 
water ;  and  I  was  perfectly  amaze<l  at  the  quantity 
of  it  which  my  companion,  and  indeed  the  whole 
party,  imbibed  To  me  a  mixture  of  home-made 
vinegar  and  water  would  have  been  preferable 
then,  though  I  learned  to  like  it  well  enough  in 
after-times.  After  we  had  appeased  our  hunger 
the  tables  were  removed  to  the  back  of  the  large 
room,  and  upon  a  small  settle  in  front  of  the  fire 
three  fiagons  newly  filled  wnth  the  sour  beverage 
so  much  in  request  were  deposited  for  general  use. 
A  great  deal  of  conversation  ensued,  which,  unlike 
that  of  such  assemblies  in  England,  was  conducted 
on  the  principle  of  one  speaker  at  a  time.  After 
tt  had  continued  about  an  hour  a  young  girl  of 
about  thirteen  stepped  into  the  circle,  and,  with 
Ahe  aid  of  a  very  fat  guitar,  sang  a  couple  of  songs 
.and  immediately  disappeared  without  any  appeal 
^to  the  company  for  payment  Before  the  wine 
•was  half  consumed  many  of  the  party  dropped  o£f ; 
and  while  it  was  yet  'viithin  a  few  minutes  of  nine 
o'clock,  my  companion  made  signs  to  me  that  he 
would  show  me  to  my  bed.  I  followed  him 
through  a  long  passage  on  the  same  floor,  and  we 
•entered  a  large  room  more  than  thirty  feet  square, 
and  containing  near  twenty  beds,  each  one  con- 
cealed  within  a  recess  in  the  wall.  He  led  me  to 
'One,  the  curtains  of  which  were  not  drawn,  and 
pointed  to  my  hat  and  knapsack,  lying  on  the 
•eoverlet,  as  a  sign  that  it  had  been  allotted  to  me, 
and  then,  wishing  me  good  night,  left  me  to  my 
repose.  When  he  was  gone  I  began  to  take  a 
survey  of  my  quarters.  The  only  light  was  from 
a  small  oil-lamp  that  hung  suspended  from  the 
middle  of  the  ceiling,  and  out  of  my  reach.  If  I 
were  to  judge  from  the  number  of  the  beds  the 
curtains  of  which  were  drawn  -close,  and  from  cer- 
tain nasal  demonstrations  that  greeted  my  ears, 
there  were  at  least  a  dozen  occupants  already  in 
4he  chamber,  yet  there  was  not  a  vestige  of  any- 
thing like  a  garment  to  be  seen.  I  took  the  hint, 
and  as  I  undressed  laid  my  own  clothes  upon  the 
further  side  of  the  bed.  Seeing  that  there  was  no 
flooring  to  the  room  beyond  the  native  mud  of 
the  district,  I  had  some  fears  on  the  subject  of 
damp  sheets;  but  these  were  effectually  quieted 
by  the  discovery  I  soon  made  that  there  were  no 
sheets  at  all.  Any  further  discoveries  were  pre- 
vented by  a  sound  sleep  which  took  posses- 
aioA  of  me  almost  the  moment  I  lay  down,  and 
from  which  I  was  only  aroused  by  a  rather  rough 
dyiking  from  my  companion  at  five  o'clock  me 


next  morning.  I  rose  and  dressed,  and  followed 
him  to  a  spring  of  dear  water  in  the  yard  at  the 
back  of  the  house,  where  we  washed  and  made  our 
toilet  We  then  visited  the  stable,  and  gave  the 
horses,  who  all  manifested  the  gp-eatest  joy  at  the 
sight  of  my  friend,  a  few  hand^s  of  com  and  a 
piece  of  bread  each.  While  thus  occupied  the  old 
woman  called  us  to  breakfast,  which,  consisting  of 
rye-bread,  butter,  cream,  coffee,  and  an  omelet,  \ni3 
smoking  on  the  table.  After  a  hearty  meal,  finish- 
ing with  the  smallest  glass  of  brandy,  the  old  lady 
demanded  payment  When  the  young  farmer  had 
settled  his  bill,  including  the  charge  for  his  team, 
she  came  to  me,  and  I  gave  her  a  five-franc  piece; 
to  my  amazement  she  gave  me  back  four  francs 
besides  some  nondescript  beggarly-looking  coppers, 
of  whose  value  I  could  form  no  notion— tlius 
receiving  less  than  tenpence  for  my  snpper,  bed, 
and  breakfast ;  the  two  meals,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  bed,  abundant  and  excellent  of  their  kind. 

Soon  after  six  we  were  plodding  steadily  along 
upon  tlie  road  to  Paris,  walking  by  the  side  of  the 
horses,  with  which  my  friend  constantly  kept  np 
a  kind  of  conversation.    We  had  hardly  proceeded 
above  three  miles  when  he  discovered  that  he  had 
led  his  huge  knife  behind  him;  and  patting  the 
whip  into  my  hand,  and  speaking  to  the  horses, 
who  immediately  fell  into  a  slower  walk,  started 
off  at  full  speed  back  to  the  inn,  in  search  of  hiH 
weapon.    When  he  was  gone  my  position  stmck 
me  as  rather  comical ;  and  I  could  not  help  kugh- 
ing  at  finding  myself  driving  a  noble  team  belong- 
ing to  somebody  whose  name  I  had  never  heard, 
and  going  I  did  not  know  whither.    Just  then  the 
diligence  from  Paris  appeared  in  sight,  and  the 
horses  I  was  driving  turned  of  their  own  accord 
from  the  pav4  to  let  it  pass.    As  it  rattled  by  I 
was  saluted  with  the  first  words  of  English  that 
had  greeted  my   ears   since    leaving  the  coast. 
""WTiere  did  you  steal  that  waggon  and  horses '/* 
roared  a  gent  who  was  sitting  beside  the  driver. 
"Where  did  you  learn  manners?"  I  asked  in  re- 
turn.   I  did  not  hear  his  reply  owing  to  the  noise 
my  own  team  made  in  grappling  with  the  smooth- 
worn  stones  to  get  again  upon  the  pavi^  which 
they  very  much  preferred  to  the  soft  mud  of  the 
sideways.    My  friend  did  not  make  his  appear- 
ance again  till  more  than  two  hours  had  elapsed, 
and  then  he  was  in  a  desponding  mood,  for  he  had 
returned  without  the  ooject  of  his  search.    I 
pressed  upon  his  acceptance  a  small  two-bladed 
Sheffield  knife,  with  which,  when  he  had  snapped 
off  the  top  of  the  pen-blade,  and  thus  assured  him- 
self of  the  good  temper  of  the  metal,  he  ^"M 
highly  pleas^,  and  re-assumed   his  spirits  and 
vivacity.    We  stopped  at  Grandvilliers  to  deliver 
the  goods  brought  from  Abbeville,  and  there  wc 
remained  full  three  hours,  our  steeds  reqninng 
rest    I  was  pleased  with  the  aspect  of  the  tovrn. 
Though  small  it  appeared  busy  and  thriving;  the 
streets  were  wider  and  better  paved  than  any  we 
had  yet  paseed  through ;  and  I  might  ahnost  have 
taken  it  for  an  English  market-town,  but  for  the 
costume  of  the  inhabitants,  and  their  to  me  unin- 
telligible jargon.     We  sUrtod  again  abont  four 
o'clock  for  Beauvais,  galloping  through  the  market- 
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place  like  mad  crcatnres;  bat  without  exciting 
miieh  attention  from  the  natives,  who  seemed  too 
modi  used  to  sndi  noisy  demonstrations  to  care 
anything  about  them.  The  sun  was  setting  when 
we  came  in  sight  of  Beauvais,  and  I  gathered  from 
the  operations  of  my  companion  as  we  approached 
this  fine  town  that  here  we  were  about  to  part 
company.  As  a  sailor  puts  his  vessel  in  trim 
before  he  sails  into  port,  so  did  he,  slackening  our 
pace,  proceed  to  put  the  whole  equipage  in  the 
neatest  condition  it  was  capable  of  assuming.  He 
reefed  up  the  awning,  which  had  hitherto  been 
allowed  to  flutter  in  the  wind,  and  tied  it  neatly 
over  the  centre.  He  swept  the  flooring,  and 
£oIded  the  now  empty  bags.  He  produced  a  comb 
from  his  podcet,  and  plied  it  well  on  the  manes 
and  tails  of  the  beasts ;  and  with  the  knife  I  had 
given  him  trimmed  the  liamess,  cutting  ofif  the 
dangling  shreds  and  frayings ;  and  finished  all  by 
fastening  a  sprig  of  hawthorn  upon  the  heads  of 
eadi  of  the  three  leaders.  Thus  refitted  and  gar- 
nished, we  entered  the  maiden  city  in  gallant  style. 
My  passport  was  demanded  by  an  official  at  the 
entrance,  and  returned  afler  the  glance  of  a  moment^ 
and  we  drove  up  to  an  inn  of  modest  appearance, 
when  my  companion  signed  to  me  to  alight.  Here 
he  took  leave  of  me,  afler  recommending  me  to 
the  care  of  the  good  woman  of  the  house,  to  whom 
he  seemed  well  ^own,  and  with  whom  he  gossipped 
merrily,  with,  as  was  evident,  often-repeated  allu- 
sious  to  myself.  She  produced  a  tankard  of  good, 
rough  wine  ;  we  clinked  glasses  together  and 
dnmk  a  parting  health ;  afler  which  he  mounted 
his  vehicle,  and,  as  old  Bunyan  Fays,  '*  I  saw  him 
no  more." 

The  next  day,  first  devoting  a  couple  of  hours 
to  a  glance  at  the  town  and  the  fine  old  cathedral, 
I  resumed  my  journey,  and  got  easily  as  far  as 
Beaumont  before  dusk,  without  fatigue.  I  should 
liave  done  it  much  earlier  but  for  the  frequent 
stoppages  at  the  several  small  towns  and  villages 
through  which  my  road  led  me,  occasioned  by  the 
douand  for  my  passport,  and  the  indispensable 
ceremony  of  performing,  at  my  cost,  a  libation  of 
wine  or  brandy  pending  its  examination.  There 
being  nothing  very  remarkable  at  Beaumont,  I 
did  not  feel  tempted  to  remain  there  during  the 
Sunday ;  and  the  following  morning,  which  shone 
bright  and  fair  as  a  Stmday  should,  I  started  at 
snnrise,  in  the  hope  of  entering  Paris  by  mid-day, 
As  I  drew  near  the  capital,  however,  the  towns 
and  villages  in  my  route  were  much  more  fre- 
quent, and  my  delays  in  proportion ;  so  that  it  was 
not  until  near  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  that  I 
found  myself  in  the  Palais  Koyal,  in  the  centre  of 
life  and  gaiety,  myself  a  dirty,  weary,  and  dusty 
wayferer,  among  a  crowd  of  well-dressed  holiday- 
nmkere,  all  apparently  enjoying  themselves  to  the 
utmost  As  I  had  no  friend,  or  even  acquain- 
tance, in  the  whole  city,  my  first  care  was  to  look 
OQt  for  an  Englbhman  to  whom  I  might  make  my 
wants  known.  This  was  no  very  difficult  task; 
and  I  soon  obtained  directions  from  one  of  a  group 
of  fellow-countrymen  to  an  English  house  in  the 
Hoe  St  Honore,  where  he  said  I  should  find  rea- 
sonable accommodation,  and  meet  with  others  from 


whom  I  could  get  any  information  I  might  want 
Hearing  that  I  spoke  no  French,  he  called  a  boy 
who  was  playing  near  us,  who  barguned  to  con- 
duct me  to  the  spot  for  a  couple  of  sous.  When 
we  got  there  I  found  that  the  house  was  full,  and 
every  bed  engaged;  but  Mrs.  G.,  the  landlady, 
taking  compassion  upon  my  weariness  and  dusty 
condition,  said  she  would  contrive  to  house  me  for 
the  night,  and  when  her  lodgers  came  home  would 
endeavour  to  make  some  permanent  arrangement 
in  mv  behalf.  She  brought  me  some  cold  meat 
and  bottled  ale,  and  lefl  me  to  the  enjoyment  of 
the  meal  and  my  own  reflections  until  evening. 
These  were  not  of  a  very  enlivening  description. 
When  I  considered  that  I  had  wandered  thus  far 
hata  home  for  the  mere  chance  of  obtiiining  em- 
ployment, without  which  I  must  soon  become 
destitute,  I  began  to  doubt,  now  it  was  too  late, 
the  propriety  of  the  step  I  had  taken.  I  felt, 
moreover,  especially  mortified  at  my  ignorance  of 
the  language  spoken  by  all  around  me,  and  made 
a  vehement  resolution  to  supply  that  desidemtum 
with  all  the  energy  and  perseverance  that  Heaven 
had  thought  fit  to  endow  me  with. 

I  met  with  a  hearty  welcome  and  the  kindest 
treatment  from  my  countrymen,  when  they  re- 
turned home  in  the  evening,  and  to  my  inexpres- 
sible satisfaction  I  found  that  one  among  them  was 
a  printer,  in  the  employ  of  M.  Gkdignani.  He 
gave  me  every  encouragement,  assured  me  that  I 
had  done  right  in  giving  London  the  slip,  and  that 
I  should  not  be  long  out  of  work  in  Paris.  Un? 
fortunately,  I  did  not  find  his  prediction  in  this 
particular  so  true  as  I  could  have  wished  it  I 
called  on  M.  Oalignani  myself  the  next  day,  and 
obtained  a  promise  of  speedy  employment;  but 
this  promise  was  reiterated  so  often  before  the 
performance  came,  that  I  began  to  lose  heart  and 
hope.  It  was  the  beginning  of  May  when  I 
arrived  in  Paris — it  was  near  the  end  of  it  before 
I  had  earned  a  franc.  I  had  found  an  employ- 
ment, however,  which  enabled  me  to  bear  the 
delay  much  better  than  I  could  have  done  in  a 
state  of  idleness ;  this  was  learning  French,  which 
I  set  aboat  immediately,  in  the  full  spirit  of  the 
resolution  previously  formed.  Upon  one  of  the  in- 
terminable book-stails,  or  rather  book-walls,  which 
display  their  leafy  banners  along  the  quays  of  the 
Seine,  I  picked  up  a  Cobbett's  French  Grammar 
for  a  franc,  and  a  pocket-dictionary  for  another. 
A  fellow-lodger  lent  me  a  Testament  and  a  Tele- 
maque ;  and  to  these  materials  I  applied  doggedly 
from  six  in  the  morning  till  dinner-time.  I  read  the 
grammar  through  first,  and  then  made  an  abridge- 
ment of  it  on  a  small  pack  of  plain  cards,  copying 
out  the  ten  conjugations  of  verbs,  each  upon  a  single 
card  at  one  view ;  and  when  these  were  mastered 
doing  the  same  with  the  irregular  verbs,  the 
whole  of  which,  by  repeated  copying,  became  in- 
delibly fixed  in  my  memory,  so  that  I  never. lost 
them  afterwards.  To  each  of  the  other  parts  of 
speech  I  devoted  a  separate  card,  into  which  I 
crowded  all  that  was  really  necessary  to  be  com- 
mitted to  memory.  Upon  others  I  made  a  com- 
pendious list  of  adverbs,  ]iarticles,  and  connecting 
words,  with  their  corresponding  English  terms; 
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and  in  a  Eonall  book  fitted  to  the  waittooat-poeket 
I  began  a  vocabulary  where  I  eirtered  all  the  new 
words  I  acquired  erery  day.  After  my  seven 
honrs^  stady  in  the  morning,  I  dined  and  then 
walked  orxt,  **  with  my  mouth  open,*'  as  Corran  said, 
'*  to  catch  the  accent"  When  I  itmnd  two  peofde 
talking  loudly  together,  I  would  stand  and  listen, 
to  see  i^hat  I  co^d  make  of  it,  a  practice  whidi 
had  its  incouTeniences,  inasmuch  as  I  was  more 
than  once  appealed  to  as  referee  upon  a^  debate 
upon  which,  though  I  had  heard  all,  I  had  under- 
stood next  to  nothing.  I  derived  more  instruction 
from  listening  to  the  conversation  of  children  at 
play  than  from  any  other  source.  Their  simple 
talk  was  a  course  of  admirable  teaching  for  one  in 
my  situation ;  and  I  resorted  every  fine  day  to  the 
gardens  of  the  Tuileries,  where  diey  were  always 
playing  roxmd  the  fish-pond,  to  avail  myself  of  it 
The  evenings  I  devoted  to  reading,  translating, 
and  comparing,  and  to  the  course  of  exercises  con- 
tained in  the  grammar.  By  these  means,  sedulously 
pursued,  I  made  rapid  progress ;  but  finding  that 
living  in  an  English  house  prevented  the  necessity 
of  speaking  French,  I  removed  to  an  hotel  in  the 
Rue  Richelieu,  where,  for  twelve  francs  a  month, 
I  found  accommodation  "  in  a  parlour  next  to  the 
sky."  In  the  course  of  a  fortnight  I  could  manage, 
with  the  help  of  a  dictionary,  to  read  the  advertise- 
ments in  the  French  newspapers,  which  I  now 
began  to  study,  not  without  a  hope  of  finding  em- 
ployment of  some  other  kind,  in  case  the  printing 
should  fail. 

One  day,  by  dint  <^  an  hour's  study,  I  managed 
to  get  at  the  meaning  of  an  advertisement  in  the 
Moniteur,  which  ran  pretty  nearly  thus : — **  Wanted, 
by  a  literary  gentleman,  the  services  of  a  young 
Englishman  qualified  to  read  aloud  the  autliors  of 
his  own  country,  and  to  make  extracts  with  cor- 
rectness and  despatch.  Attendance  six  hours 
a-day."  This  was  followed  by  the  delicious  an- 
nouncement, in  capitals,  '' Abomnbments,  250 
FRANCS  PAR  Mois,"  and  a  direction  to  apply  at  a 
certain  address  in  the  Rue  du  Coq  St  Honore.  I 
had  no  sooner  mastered  the  sense  of  the  paragraj^ 
than  I  became  electrified  with  joy,  and  silently 
returned  thanks  to  Providence  for  throwing  it  in 
my  way,  and  for  crownmg  my  studies  with  so 
much  success  as  to  enable  me  to  read  it  It  was 
then  too  late  to  make  application  that  day ;  and  I 
got  into  a  perfect  fever  of  anxiety  and  fear  lest 
some  one  else  had  forestalled  me.  A  young 
Englishman  came  and  sat  at  the  same  table,  and 
called  for  coffee.  I  was  afraid  he  should  see  the 
advertisement,  and  to  prevent  his  rivalship  dropped 
the  paper  on  Ihe  floor,  and  kicked  it  with  my  heels 
under  the  bench  upon  which  I  sat  I  stayed  till 
he  was  gone,  and,  indeed,  till  nearly  ^e  whole  of 
the  hahittUs  of  the  restaurant  had  departed,  and 
had  the  satisfiiction  of  leaving  the  paper  still  per- 
due.  All  night  long  I  lay  awake,  restless  with 
anxiety  and  expectation,  building  castles  in  the 
air,  and  plotting  means  for  spending  my  money 
and  employing  my  leisure.  The  advertisement 
stated  that  implication  must  be  made  between  the 
hours  of  ten  and  four ;  and,  consequently,  within 
five  minutes  after  ten  I  knocked  at  the  door,  and 


was  ui^red  up-stairs  into  the  bureau  of  the  adver^ 
tiser.  He  was  a  tall  and  gentlemonly^looking 
personage  of  about  forty,  who,  upon  my  making  a 
most  viUanous  attempt  to  address  him  in  FreiKJi^ 
tdd  me  blandly  to  speak  in  my  own  tongue,  as  he 
understood  it  perfedly  well.  I  was  pleased  at 
this,  and  immediately  acquainted  him  with  the 
purport  of  my  visit,  ad(Hng  that  I  h<n>ed  the 
office  was  not  already  filled,  and  that  I  should 
have  applied  yesterday  had  I  seen  the  advertise- 
ment in  time.  He  smiled  benevolently,  assured 
me  that  I  was  in  very  good  time,  and  that  he  was 
glad,  for  my  sake,  that  it  was  so,  as  he  thought 
die  situation  would  suit  me  very  well;  he  was 
pleased,  moreover,  to  compliment  me  upon  my 
address  and  the  propriety  of  my  diction.  "  In  the 
meantime,"  said  he,  ''  there  are  other  applicants ; 
but  if,  as  I  trusty  you  can  write  well  and  l^bly,  I 
do  not  think  you  have  any  cause  for  fear.  Ebve 
you  brought  a  specimen  of  your  handwriting?" 
I  confessed  that  that  had  not  occurred  to  me, 
though  it  should  have  done  so.  '^  Then  go  home," 
said  he,  ''and  prepare  one,  and  let  me  have  it; 
bring  it  yourself  before  four  o'clock.  I  will  for- 
ward it  to  the  Marquis  with  the  others  this  even- 
ing, and  be  assured  I  will  inclose  a  special  recom- 
mendation in  your  favour."  Back  I  started  to  my 
lodgings,  and  occupied  myself  for  four  hours  in 
spoiling  a  quire  of  paper  with  extracts  from  Milton, 
Shakspeare,  and  Byron,  transcribed  from  memory. 
About  three  o'clock,  armed  with  a  cou{^e  of  the 
best  written  of  my  copies,  I  was  again  at  the 
bureau.  The  gentleman  praised  my  writing  ex- 
ceedingly, and  complimented  me  upon  my  ortho- 
graphy, which,  he  gravely  assured  me,  was  a  moat 
important  accomplishment,  and  one  that  was  by  no 
means  too  common.  He  then  desired  me  to  call 
again  the  day  after  to-morrow,  by  which  time  he 
would  be  able  to  inform  me  of  the  issue,  which  he 
had  not  the  least  doubt  would,  from  the  interest  he 
felt  and  should  express  to  Uie  Marquis  in  my 
behalf,  be  £sivourable  to  me.  I  left  his  presence  as 
happy  as  a  king ;  and  as  I  had  been  living  for 
some  days  upon  very  short  commons,  dining  often 
upon  rye-bread  and  apples  for  the  sake  of  eking 
out  my  funds,  I  resolved  this  evening  to  indulge 
in  a  liMe  dissipation  upon  the  strength  of  my  im- 
proved prospects.  Accordingly,  so  soon  as  it  grew 
dark  I  directed  my  steps  to  the  Palais  Royal,  and 
took  my  place  in  a  singular  establishment  then 
open  for  the  accommodation  of  the  French  lieges. 
It  was  a  theatre  and  a  tavern  combined  in  one 
immense  saloon,  but  bore  little  resemblance  to 
places  of  similar  pretensions  since  started  in  Eng- 
land. The  stage  was  elevated  near  a  dozen  feet 
above  the  heads  of  the  audience,  and  inclined 
slightly  towards  the  foot-lights,  to  allow  of  the 
fignres  in  the  backgroimd  being  seen.  The 
orchestra  was  out  of  sight  The  space  occupied 
usually  by  musicians  was  crowded  with  tables  and 
stretchers  laden  with  wine  and  viands  for  the  use 
of  the  spectators.  The  performance  was  conducted 
throughout  very  much  in  the  manner  of  a  rehearsal 
— ^the  actors  appearing  perfectly  aware  of  what  was 
undoubtedly  the  fact,  that  not  a  doz«i  persons  out 
of  the  five  or  six  hundred  present  were  paying  any 
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attention  to  what  was  going  on  upon  the  stage. 
Salf  of  ilie  people  assembled  sat^  in  faet,  with  ^eir 
iiadcs  to  the  actors^  as,  indeed,  they  were  compelled 
to  do  by  the  disposition  of  the  long  tables,  which, 
haying  benches  on  dther  side,  were  placed  parallel 
with  the  front  o(  the  stage.  The  andience  talked 
imidi  more  and  much  londer  than  the  performers, 
and  waiters  ran  about  incessantly,  drawing  corks, 
and  clattering  knives,  forks,  and  dishes,  without 
any  apparent  consciousness  that  a  dramatic  per- 
formance was  going  on.  Here  I  took  my  seat 
among  the  rest,  and  calling  for  patSs  and  wine, 
aai^ped  merrily,  being  much  amused  with  the 
jiovilty  of  the  scene,  and  the  many  curious  speci- 
mens of  Parisian  society  which  it  presented  to  my 
inexperienced  eye;  though  it  must  be  confessed 
that  1  could  by  no  means  &thom  the  philosophy  of 
the  entertainment,  or  enter  into  the  joke  of  the 
thing,  if  a  joke  were  meant 

I  thought  the  day  following  the  longest  of  my 
whole  life,  and  passed  it  in  a  state  of  restless 
anxiety,  with  alternate  hopes  and  fears.     When 
that  had  at  length  arrived  which  was  to  crown  my 
hopes  with  success,  it  was  not  without  a  sentiment 
of  awe  that,  at  the  appointed  hour,  I  ascended  the 
titairs,  and  was  ushered  into  the  presence  of  my 
gracious  patron.    He  received  me  with  bis  usual 
kindness,  and,  in  reply  to  my  faltering  inquiries, 
smiled,  and  said  that  the  sSait  was  not  yet  quite 
decided,  but  that  he  felt  assured  it  was  in  the  right 
train  for  me,  and  that  in  a  day  or  two,  at  the 
fdcthest,  he  should  have  the  pleasure  of  congratu- 
lating me  upon  my  appointment     I  expressed 
my  gratitude  for  his  kindness  to  a  perfect  stranger, 
and  requested  to  know  when  I  should  call  again. 
-"Call   when    you   like,"    said  he,    "in   two   or 
three   days  at  the  latest"     I  bowed,  and  was 
retiring,  when  he  called  out,  "  Stop  a  moment, 
my  young  friend ;  you  have  forgotten  a  trifling 
laatter:    you  are  indebted  to   tibie    bureau    ten 
francs  for  services  rendered.    You  know  your 
country's  proverb,  '  Short  reckonings  make  long 
friends;*   I  make  a  point  of  observing  it  reli- 
giously," and  he  held  out  his  hand.    There  was 
something  in  the  manner  of  his  delivery  while 
giving  me  this  remembrancer  that  put  me  in- 
stantly upon  the  right  scent     I  felt  my  blood 
rising,  and  my  fist  denched  instinctively ;  still  I 
was  sure  of  nothing,  and  therefore  mastering  my 
•emotion,  I  told  him,  what  was  true  enough,  ^t  I 
had  brought  no  money  with  me,  but  that  I  pledged 
my  honour  that  I  would  pay  the  debt  the  next 
time  I  called,    I  watched  him  narrowly  while  I 
spoke,  and  saw  that  he  was  a  little  disconcerted  in 
spite  of  his  admirable  self-possession.    He  replied, 
however,- with  all  his  previous  suavity,  reminded 
me  that  punctuality  was  the  soul  of  business,  and 
politely  bowed  me  out    I  descended  the  stairs  in 
a  cold  sweaty  convinced  that  the  fine-spoken  gentle- 
2nan  was  a  rascally  humbug,  yet  harbouring  still 
in  my  mind  a  lingering  doubt  upon  the  subject, 
which  doubt  I  resolved  should  be  cleared  up  satis- 
factorily out  of  hand.    In  pursuance  of  this  reso- 
lution, I  ^asconced  myself  in  a  snug  position  about 
fifty  yards  from  his  door,  and  watched  it  with  the 
gaze  of  a  lynx  for  a  full  hour  and  a  half.    At  the 


end  of  that  time  I  saw  a  young  cockney  whom  I 
had  frequently  encountered  in  my  walks  in  the 
Tuileries  advance  to  the  door,  knodc,  and  enter. 
In  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  he  re-appeared, 
and  I  was  soon  at  his  side,  with  a  request  that  he 
would  show  me  the  way  to  the  Kue  Vivienne.  He 
was  willing  and  proud  to  do  so,  and  as  we  walked 
along  I  easily  drew  him  into  conversation.  I  took 
him  into  the  reading-room  at  Ghdignani's,  where  I 
was  in  the  habit  of  looking  over  the  papers  while 
waiting  to  see  the  proprietor ;  and  though  he  was 
very  shy  at  first  on  the  subject  of  the  bureau,  I 
succeeded  at  length  in  extracting  the  whole  truth 
from  hinL  The  advertising  scoundrel  of  the  Rue 
du  Coq  St.  Honore  had  been  administering  to  him 
precisely  the  same  course  of  treatment  wiUi  which 
he  had  deluded  me.  The  young  blockhead  had 
been  under  his  hands  six  mortal  weeks,  and  had 
been  plundered  of  near  a  hundred  francs  "  for 
services  rendered."  On  comparing  notes,  we 
found  that  the  course  of  treatment  was  a  stereo- 
typed formula,  marvellously  adapted  to  all  cases  of 
diseased  expectation.  The  same  pretended  in- 
terest and  special  regard,  the  same  flattering  enco- 
miums upon  personal  address  and  diction,  the 
same  singular  orthographical  merits  and  die  same 
winning  assurance  of  his  private  recommendation, 
had  been  bestowed  with  equal  liberality  upon 
both  of  us,  and  most  probably  upon  a  dozen  or 
two  other  greenhorns  who  had  left  their  native 
country  to  learn  experience  at  Paris. 

My  companion  became  perfectly  savage  when 
at  length  his  eyes  were  opened,  and  he  saw  how 
viUanously  he  had  been  duped.  He  raved  and 
swore,  and  bit  his  lips  till  they  bled,  and  became 
so  furious  that  I  was  obliged  to  lake  him  out  of 
the  house.  He  was  determined  on  revenge,  and 
swore  he  would  have  it,  come  what  might  Among 
other  modest  proposals,  he  suggested  that  we 
should  both  call  on  the  rascal  together,  and  that  I 
should  hold  him  down  while  he  smashed  his  head 
widi  a  cudgel.  Declining  to  take  part  in  the 
administration  of  so  gentle  an  anodyne,  I  did 
what  I  could  to  mitigate  his  passion,  and  suggesting 
to  him  to  have  good  advice  from  some  competent 

rjrson  before  he  proceeded  to  execute  Lynch  law, 
took  my  leave  of  him. 

On  returning  again  to  the  reading-room,  I  had 
the  good  fortune  to  encounter  M.  Galignani,  who 
at  length  rewarded  my  patience,  and  dissipated 
the  dismal  apprehensions  which  the  low  state  of 
my  funds,  coupled  with  my  late  disappointment, 
had  given  rise  to,  by  presenting  me  with  a  note 

of  introduction  to  Count  D ,  who,  he  informed 

me,  would  give  me  immediate  employment  upon 
receiving  it ;  adding,  that  I  should  most  probably 
find  him  at  the  printing-office  at  six  o'clock  that 
evening.  I  did  not  require  the  admonition  of  the 
bureau  scoundrel  to  assure  me  that  punctuality 
was  the  soul  of  business.  Long  before  the  hour 
had  struck  I  was  crossing  ihe  Pont  Neuf  on  my 
way  to  the  Rue  du  Pont  de  Lodi,  where  the  office 
was  situated;  and  while  the  clocks  were  yet 
striking  was,  in  obedience  to  the  signalling  of  a 
wrinkled  hag  who  did  duty  as  a  portress,  groping 
up  the  dark  staircase  in  search  of  the  counting- 
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hoiifie.  While  I  was  floundering  ftmong  the  loose 
boards  of  the  dilapidated  stairs,  I  heard  a  voice 
demanding,  in  French,  "  Who  is  there  T  I  made 
an  abortive  attempt  at  reply  in  an  accent  that 
doubtless  betrayed  my  origin,  when  the  same 
voice  said  in  English, "  What  do  yon  want?  come 
this  way.**  At  the  same  moment  a  figure  in  a 
dirty  apron,  shirt-sleeves,  and  paper  cap  appeared 
at  a  limding-place,  and  beckoned  me  towards  a 
window  at  the  end  of  a  narrow  passage.  "  What 
is  your  business?"  he  demanded.  I  requested 
him  to  give  the  note  I  presented  to  his  master, 
and  to  say  that  the  bearer  was  waiting.  He 
snatched  it  petulantly  from  my  hand,  and  to  my 
astonishment  tore  it  open.  He  was  himself  the 
Count  Having  read  it,  he  stared  at  me  blankly 
for  a  moment,  and  then  rang  a  bell,  telling  the 


messenger,  who  appeared  in  an  instant,  to  eaSA 
Mr.  L--- — f  the  overseer  of  the  English  depart* 
ment  He  also  made  his  appearance  with  mar* 
vellous  celerity,  and  was  desired  to  take  me  up* 
stairs,  appoint  me  a  frame,  put  copy  in  my  handB 
in  the  morning,  and  report  to  him  on  the  comii^ 
Saturday  as  to  my  capacity  and  conduct  I  fol* 
lowed  the  overseer  to  the  scene  of  my  future 
labours,  took  formal  possession  of  my  quarters 
by  depositing  the  implem^its  of  my  trade,  which 
I  had  brought  with  me,  upon  my  frame,  aad 
mounted  a  pair  of  cases  fall  of  new  shining  type 
in  readiness  for  the  next  moming*s  operations. 

A  mountain  was  removed  frcHu  my  mind.  I 
had  found  employment  at  last,  and  I  returned  to 
my  ninth  floor  in  the  Rue  Richelieu  happy  in  the 
anticipation  of  setting  about  it  on  the  morrow. 
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Although  we  are,  of  course,  ready  to  concede  that 
nothing  has  ever  been  called  into  being  without  a 
wise  and  sufficient  purpose,  yet  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  more  than  ordinary  sagacity  is  required 
to  determine  the  precise  amount  of  benefit  accruing 
to  the  human  race  from  the  continued  existence  of 
the  Dahomans. 

Occupying  about  36,000  square  miles  of  luxu- 
riantly-fertile country  under  the  torrid  zone,  this 
strange  community  comprises  some  200,000  in- 
dividuals, whose  physiognomies  combine  in  a 
remarkable  degree  the  massive  stolidity  of  the 
hippopotamus  with  the  pernicious  and  piercing 
inquisitiveness  of  the  baboon.  In  complexion  and 
external  gloss  they  rival  the  best  Newcastle  coal ; 
while  in  disposition  and  in  manners  they  exhibit  a 
singular  combination  of  the  truculent  ferocity  of  the 
Celt  with  the  inane  and  contemptible  etiquette  of 
the  most  effete  and  antiquated  German. 

With  far  superior  advantages  in  point  of  climate 
and  of  soil,  they  have  advanced  but  little  beyond 
the  Welsh  in  agriculture,  and  they  are  almost  as 
devoid  of  religion  as  the  French. 

Industry  is  discouraged  by  the  King,  who  has 
valid  reasons  for  his  objections,  retaining,  as  he 
does,  in  his  own  hands  the  greater  part  of  the 
revenues  and  the  commercial  traffic  of  his  country, 
driving  a  pretty  brisk  trade  in  palm-oil,  pepper,  and 
prisoners.  The  latter  commodity,  indeed,  is  the  one 
most  in  request.  It  is  obtained  by  the  periodical 
invasion  of  neighbouring  territories,  and  the  forcible 
asportation  of  the  young  black  stock ;  opportunity 
-tei^g  taken,  at  the  same  time,  to  put  an  end  to  the 
mieeries  of  the  aged  and  decrepit,  whose  severed 
heads  unluckily  possess  a  small  marketable  value. 
The  King  of  Dahomey  is  accompanied,  upon  these 
troublesome  and  imwelcome  visits,  by  a  body  of 
12,000  male,  and  5,000  female,  regular  troops, 


together  with  about  30,000  commissariat  followers 
and  irregular  levies.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  the 
consternation  of  a  feebler  State  lying  in  the  ascer- 
tained direction  of  his  Majesty's  proposed  march. 
Tlie  inhabitants,  instead  of  congratulating  them- 
selves upon  the  **  royal  progress,"  and  congregating 
to  witness  the  imposing  cavalcade,  immediately 
endeavour  to  evade  all  chance  of  personal  encounter, 
and  to  make  themselves  and  their  property  as  scarce 
as  the  limited  period  at  their  disposal  will  admit 
Cowries  (the  current  coin  of  those  realms),  cooking- 
pots,  and  children,  are  rapidly  secreted  in  the 
innermost  recesses  of  the  jimgle.  Young  wive?, 
whose  value  to  a  Carolina  cotton-grower  would  be 
nearly  equivalent  to  that  of  a  five-year-old  dray- 
horse  in  Barclay  and  Perkins*  stables,  are  hurriedly 
concealed  in  the  depths  of  recondite  caverns. 
Troops  of  lads  of  about  the  age  and  size  of  Oxford 
undergraduates,  though  infinitely  more  desirable 
in  the  eyes  of  a  Brazilian  merchant,  are  hastily 
driven  from  the  paternal  home  to  save  them  from 
the  pitiless  invaders.  Meanwhile,  each  unfortunate 
elderly  gentleman  whose  infirmities  preclude  hij 
escape  begins  to  feel  peculiar  discomfort  in  the 
region  of  the  atlas,  knowing  that  his  coveted  peri- 
cranium is  of  the  precise  value  of  nine  shillings  to 
any  soldier  of  the  King  of  Dahomey,  for  the  adorn- 
ment of  the  royal  5cu^ry,  and  will  shortly  be  dis- 
posed of,  without  the  possibility  of  his  having  a 
voice  in  the  transaction,  by  a  summary  and  most 
unpleasant  process. 

We  remember  to  have  perused  in  the  graphic 
narrative  of  a  former  traveller  a  painful  instance 
of  the  sudden  onslaught  of  this  barbarian  host  upon 
a  flourishing  town  on  the  banks  of  the  Quorra  river. 
The  assizes  were  proceeding  at  the  time.  A  learned 
and  venerable  judge,  assisted  by  a  black  but  intel- 
ligent bar,  was  unravelling  the  intricacies  of  a  com* 
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pUoEted  ease  of  adaltery — a  crime  in  tiiat  ooBntry 
entailing  severe  personal  chastisement  The  pro- 
ceedings had  attracted  more  than  ordinary  atten- 
tion, and  a  very  numerous  and  graveolent  audience 
of  highly  respectable  character,  but  all  in  that 
extreme  nmplidty  of  attire  which  characterises 
the  statues  of  andent  Greece,  or  the  robins  of 

Theoomisel  for  the  defendanthad  dosedalong  and 
tedioQS  harangue  in  the  harsh  and  unmusical  dialect 
of  his  race,  when  suddenly  an  unusual  agitation 
WBB  perceiTable  at  each  avenue  leading  to  the  over- 
crowded court.  Neither  the  sheriff  nor  his  assist- 
ants were  able  to  restore  order,  l^e  confusion  in- 
creased; and  the  worthy  judge  was  finally  compelled 
to  yield  to  the  pressure  from  without  For  a  few 
moments  the  cause  of  the  interruption  was  not 
ascertained;  but  when  the  astounding  fact  tran- 
8|nred,  that  an  overwhelming  army  of  the  Daho- 
mans  had  surrounded  the  court-house,  and  that  all 
attempt  at  resistance  was  vain,  it  is  impossible  to 
describe  the  uproar  and  dismay  that  ensued.  The 
enemy  were  not  long  in  turning  their  advantage 
and  their  prisoners  to  account  In  a  few  minutes 
the  judge  and  gaoler,  both  as  nude  as  at  their  birth, 
were  handcuffed  together ;  the  angry  plaintiff,  his 
unpaid  witnesses  and  his  leading  counsel,  the  jury, 
attorneys,  and  members  of  some  of  the  oldest 
and  most  respectied  families  in  the  vicinity,  were 
nianaded  in  pairs,  marched  under  a  strong  escort 
to  a  convenient  spot,  and  there  sold  by  the  captors 
to  their  monarch,  at  prices  averaging  from  eight 
to  twelve  shillings  a  couple.  In  twenty-four  hours 
they  were  all  as  closely  packed  as  figs  in  a  drum 
in  the  hold  of  a  Yankee  slaver,  whose  fortunate 
owners  cleared  an  enormous  profit  upon  the  trans- 
action. 

By  such  cheerful  and  lucrative  pastimes  the  tedium 
of  the  Dahoman  winter  is  bcguileil,  and  the  amiable 
prince  thus  recruits  alike  the  energies  of  his  people 
and  his  own  exchequer.  The  remainder  of  the 
year  is  passed  in  ceremonies  which  may  be  con- 
sidered either  in  the  light  of  popular  amusements 
or  religious  observances.  In  either  point  of  view 
they  reflect,  we  regret  to  say,  little  credit  on  the 
taste  or  morals  of  the  nation.  The  clergy,  or 
fetish-men,  appear  to  preside  on  these  and  other 
occasions  of  a  like  character.  The  peculiar  object 
of  their  veneration  is  the  "  Voo-dong,"  or  leopard 
of  the  country,  a  maculate  deity,  for  whom  their 
reverences  appear  to  entertain  the  most  unquali- 
fied respect  These  priests  and  their  priestesses 
(invariably  selected  from  the  most  opulent  of  the 
land)  lead,  as  in  some  other  countries,  an  easy, 
jovial,  sensual  life — eating  largely,  imbibing  deeply, 
dancing  enthusiastically,  and  occasionally  bestowing 
with  dignified  complacency  on  the  admiring  laity 
their  benedictions,  for  which  they  receive  ample 
gratuities  in  return. 

In  cases  of  sickness,  the  gods  and  their  clerical 
attendants  are  propitiated  by  offerings  of  ducks, 
slaves,  goats,  or  bullocks ;  and  these  couf  titute  no 
inconsiderable  portion  of  the  ecclesiastical  reve- 
nues. They  receive,  moreover,  very  considerable 
accessions  from  the  King  on  his  prosperous  return 
from  the  annual  wus  in  which  he  indulges  his 


subjects.  At  that  period  he  sacrifices  extensively, 
purchases  at  a  cheap  rate  the  prisoners  and  skulls 
his  soldiers  have  captured,  and  is  thus  enabled  to 
supply  the  American,  Portuguese,  and  other 
Christian  slave-merchants  with  their  questionable 
merchandise.  The  funds  thus  raised,  like  other 
ill-acquired  gains,  are  speedily  squandered  in  a 
series  of  festivals  or  brutalising  spectacles,  en- 
during, almost  without  intermission,  through  many 
months.  These  jubilees,  or  ''customs,"  are  alwaya 
renewed  previously  to  the  next  expedition,  so  tliat 
the  livelong  year  is  spent  in  the  continued  excite- 
ment of  singing,  gormandising,  dancing,  decapi- 
tation, and  debauchery.  No  wonder,  dien,  that 
this  horde  of  bandits  should  exceed  even  other 
savages  in  ruthless  cruelty,  and  in  all  the  most 
debasing  attributes  of  the  vilest  aboriginal  races. 
From  &e  practices  of  its  inhabitants,  indeed, 
Abomey,  their  capital,  might  be  termed  a  city  of 
a^nunations. 

With  much  that  Captain  Forbes  has  given  us 
we  were  long  since  acquainted  from  the  writings, 
of  Dr.  Winterbottom,  Mr.  Bowdich,  and  others ; 
and  more  recently  from  the  very  able  official 
report  of  Mr.  B.  Cruikshank.  Upon  carefully 
collating  our  author*s  observations  with  the  former 
works,  we  find  that  the  denizens  of  this  part  of 
Africa  have  not  improved  much  within  the  last 
forty  years,  though  there  is  in  every  respect  mani- 
festly a  wide  field  for  amelioration.  Captain 
Forbes  has,  however,  had  the  advantage  of  earlier 
travellers  in  having  been  present  at  the  celebration 
of  the  "  customs."  We  therefore  make  no  apology 
for  calling  the  special  attention  of  our  readers  to 
this  portion  of  his  book. 

The  Ek-que-noo-oh-toh-meh,  the  principal  of 
these  festivals,  takes  place  at  the  end  of  May, 
when  the  King  complacently  commits  in  public  a 
series  of  unprovoked  and  deliberate  murders, 
simply  for  the  entertainment  of  the  mob,  who, 
together  with  a  liberal  allowance  of  mangled 
negro-flesh,  receive  at  the  same  time  largesses  of 
cowries,  cloth,  tobacco,  and  rum,  thrown  to  them 
by  the  monarch  from  a  lofty  stage  erected  for  the 
purpose. 

After  taking  oar  seats,  we  were  directed  to  stand  under 
an  umbrella  facing  the  mob ;  and  now  commenced  in  real 
earnest  the  scramble,  the  King  labouring  hard,  throwing 
now  cowries,  cloth,  tobacco,  &c.  The  cowries  appeared  to 
be  the  prop<dty  of  the  lucky  ones  who  caught  them,  but 
the  cloths  were  instantly  handed  to  the  riders,  and  if  not,, 
a  fight  ensued  that  was  terrible  to  behold. 

The  naked  multitude  emitted  an  efflunum  only  to  be 
compared  to  the  fetid  atmosphere  of  a  slave-ship ;  and  as 
the  mass  oscillated,  there  arose  a  vapour  like  the  miasma 
of  a  swamp,  as  they  were  perfectly  bathed  with  perspiration. 

Besides  throwing  gifts  to  the  soldiers,  his  Majesty  was 
all  smiles  and  libei^ity  in  his  donations  to  the  ministers  and 
others ;  but  to  no  one  was  any  large  sum  given.  At  one  time 
he  sent  ua  a  basket  containing  ten  heads  of  cowries  and 
two  pieces  of  cloth  as  a  present,  and  at  another  a  constant 
supply  of  cowries  and  cloths  to  scramble  among  the  crowd. 

Among  the  recipients  of  the  royal  bounty  were  two 
kings  and  several  ambassadors,  including  one  from 
Ashantee,  called  "  Cocoa  Sautee." 

Towards  noon  the  brigantine  on  wheels  was  drawn  up 
outside  the  mob,  and  a  boat  on  wheels  put  off  to  dis- 
charge her  cargo  of  rum,  tobacco,  and  cowries,  which  were 
added  to  the  heaps  on  the  platform.  The  King's  party  of 
soldiers  keeping  together  were  evidently  the  principal  reci- 
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pients,  and  we  boob  foniul  tbat  fomeUuDg  like  an  eqaal 
distribotum  among  theoi  was  aiined  at*  A  captain  of 
musqaetoon-men,  named  Poh-Teh-sob,  at  once  a  military 
officer,  court  fool,  and  headsman,  caught  my  attention,  and 
I  threw  him  three  pieces  of  cloth  full  of  cowries ;  on  re- 
ceiving the  third  he  was  ordered  off  the  ground.  Rum 
was  distributed  to  the  ^Ue  on  the  platform  ;  and  a  break- 
fast provided  for  us,  besides  food  for  the  ministers  and  wives. 

By  two  o'clock,  one  of  the  heaps  of  1,000  heads  of 
cowries  had  been  thrown  away,  and  part  of  another  given 
to  the  higher  classes.  Some  three  or  four  hundred  pieces 
of  cloth,  a  few  kegs  of  rum  and  rolls  of  tobacco  having 
also  disappeared,  hb  M^esty  retired  to  rest  awhile. 

Would  to  Ood  that  I  could  here  close  the  account  of 
this  da3r's  proceedings,  simply  detailing  the  barbarous 
policy  of  raising  the  worst  passions  of  man,  in  order  to 
make  people  believe  in  the  profuse  distribution  of  a  pay 
which,  if  doled  out  individually,  would  be  a  mere  pittance. 
The  crowd  can  have  no  idea  of  the  sum  scrambled  for ;  all 
they  know  is,  that  a  continuous  shower  is  kept  up  for  seven 
hours,  and  they  consider  it  must  be  immense.  Even  if  a 
man  gets  none,  he  is  content  to  know  that  he  has  been  un- 
fortunate ;  and,  should  he  proclaim  his  ill  luck,  he  would 
not  be  believed,  each  supposing  the  other  to  be  disguising 
the  real  quantity  he  has  gained. 

During  the  royal  absence  a  dead  silence  reigned  as  if  by 
general  consent ;  when  by  accident  it  was  broken,  it  was 
re-enforced  by  the  eunuchs  sounding  their  metal  bells, 
tolling  the  knell  of  eleven  human  beinffs.  Out  of  fourteen 
now  brought  on  the  platform,  we,  the  unworthy  instru- 
ments of  the  Divine  will,  succeeded  in  saving  the  lives  of 
three.  Lashed,  as  we  described  before,  these  sturdy  men 
met  the  gaze  of  their  persecutors  with  a  firmness  perfectly 
astonishing.  Not  a  sigh  was  breathed.  In  all  my 
life  I  never  saw  such  coolness  so  near  death.  It  did  not 
seem  real,  yet  it  soon  pnived  frightfully  so.  One  hellish 
monster  placed  his  finger  to  the  eyes  of  a  victim  who  hung 
down  his  head,  but,  finding  no  moisture,  drew  upon  him- 
self the  ridicule  of  his  fiendish  coadjutors.  Ten  of  the 
human  offerings  to  the  bloodthirsty  mob,  and  an  alligator 
and  a  cat,  were  guarded  by  soldiers,  the  other  four  by 
nmazons. 

In  the  meantime  the  King  returned,  and,  calling  us  from 
our  seats  at  the  further  end  of  the  platform,  asked  if  we 
would  wish  to  witness  the  sacrifice.  With  horror  we 
declined,  and  begged  to  be  allowed  to  save  a  portion  of 
them.  After  some  conversation  with  his  courtiers,  seeing 
him  wavering,  I  offered  him  a  hundred  dollars  each  for  the 
first  and  last  of  the  fen,  whOe,  at  the  same  time,  Mr.  Bee- 
croft  made  a  simOar  oifer  for  the  first  of  the  four,  which 
was  accepted,  and  the  three  were  immediately  unlashed 
from  their  precarious  position,  but  forced  to  remain  spec- 
tators of  the  horrid  deed  to  be  done  on  their  less  fortunate 
countrymen.    What  must  have  been  their  thoughts  ? 

The  King  insisted  on  our  viewing  the  place  of  sacrifice. 
Immediately  under  the  royal  stand,  within  the  brake  of 
acacia-bushes,  stood  seven  or  eight  fell  ruffians,  some 
armed  with  clubs,  others  with  scimetars,  grinning  horribly. 
As  we  approached,  the  mob  yelled  fearfully,  and  called 
upon  the  King  to  "  feed  them— -they  were  hungry."  It  was 
at  a  similar  exhibition  that  Achardee  (President  of  Jena), 
while  looking  into  the  pit  with  the  Kinp^,  was  seized,  thrown 
down,  and  murdered  on  the  spot  Disgusted  beyond  the 
powers  of  description,  we  retired  to  our  seats,  where  also 
the  cha-cha  had  retreated ;  not  so  his  brothers,  for  I  regret 
to  say  they  remained  ddighted  spectators  of  the  agonies  of 
the  death  of  these  innocent  victims. 

As  we  reached  our  seats,  a  fearful  yell  rent  the  air.  The 
victims  were  held  high  above  the  heads  of  their  bearers, 
nnd  the  naked  ruffians  thus  acknowledged  the  munificence 
•of  their  prince.  Silence  again  ruled,  and  the  King  made  a 
apeech,  stating  that  of  his  prisoners  he  gave  a  portion  to 
lus  soldiers,  as  his  father  and  grandfather  had  done  before. 
These  were  Attahpahms.  Having  called  their  names,  the 
one  nearest  was  divested  of  his  clothes,  the  foot  of  the 
basket  placed  on  the  parapet,  when  the  King  gave  the  upper 
part  an  impetus,  and  the  victim  fell  at  once  into  the  pit 
beneath.  A  fall  of  upwards  of  twelve  feet  might  have 
stunned  him,  and  before  sense  could  return,  the  head  was 
cut  oil;  and  the  body  thrown  to  the  mob,  who»  now  armed 
with  clubs  and  bfiniches,  brutally  mutilated  and  dragged 


it  to  a  distant  pit,  where  it  was  left  as  food  for  the  beicti 
and  birds  of  pre^.  After  die  third  vietim  had  thos  been 
sacrificed,  the  Kingretired,'and  the  chiefii  and  skve-deilen 
completed  the  deed  which  the  monarch  blushed  to  finish. 

There  was  not  even  the  poor  excuse  that  these  men 
had  committed  a  crime,  or  even  borne  arms  sgsinst  the 
Dahomana.  No ;  ther  were  murdered,  innocent  mea,  it 
least  as  far  as  their  barbarous  tyrant  knew ;  and  if  not, 
may  God  forgive  them  in  the  world  to  come ! 

As  we  descended  the  ladder,  we  came  on  another 
scene  of  this  tragedy.  Each  in  the  basket  in  which  the 
victim  had  sat  a  few  moments  before  lay  the  griialjr 
bleeding  heads,  five  on  one  aide,  six  on  tfaie  other.  We 
could  not  have  expected  any  mercy  would  have  been 
shown,  and  therefore  were  prepared  for  this  spectacle. 

It  would  certainly  rM[tiire  powerful  argmnento, 
in  addition  to  Captain  ForheB^B  statementB,  to  con- 
yince  ns  of  the  humanity  of  a  king  ever  ready  to 
pander  so  liberally  to  the  most  depraved  pasnons 
of  a  bloodthirsty  people ;  and  it  may  much  be 
questioned  whether  those  who  long  so  eagerly  for 
diversions  of  this  kind  are  capable  of  hmg  ever 
really  humanised.  Imagine  a  group  of  unfor- 
tunate wretches  arrayed  in  short  white  tunics  and 
long  white  pointed  caps,  bound  hand  and  foot, 
each  lashed  to  the  interioT  of  a  small  canoe  jost 
large  enough  to  contain  him,  and  borne  aloft  by  a 
brawny  and  relentless  brute  in  human  form,  gloat- 
ing in  imagination  on  the  atrocities  to  which  he  is 
so  cruel  an  accessory. 

Can  any  situation  more  appalling  be  conceived? 
As  helpless,  and  scarcely  lees  pitiable  than  that  of 
an  unhappy  author  in  the  hands  of  a  publisher  who 
has  promised  to  divide  widi  him  the  profits  of  his 
maiden  work. 

Judging  from  ancient  records,  as  well  as  from 
more  recent  reports,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
great  change  in  the  conduct  and  disposition  of 
these  African  tribes.  They  must,  therefore,  we 
presume,  be  left  to  the  enjoyment  of  their  barbaric 
tastes,  the  plunder  of  their  unofifending  neighboors, 
and  the  murder,  or  conTeraion  of  their  captives  into 
tobacco,  powder,  and  rum.  To  talk  of  missions  to, 
or  treaties  with  such  wretches  savours  too  much  of 
absurdity  and  of  Exeter-hall  to  allow  of  our  dis- 
cussing the  matter  with  gravity.  To  dilate  here 
upon  the  most  advisable  mode  of  puttmg  an  end 
to  the  slave-trade  would  exceed  our  present  limits, 
and  would  lead  us  into  too  wide  a  digression  from 
the  subject  more  immediately  before  us. 

It  is  possible  that  the  continued  incursions  of  the 
King  of  Dahomey  upon  surrounding  territories 
may,  in  course  of  time,  rouse  the  ire  of  some  sable 
Alexander,  who,  leading  on  a  disciplined  and  over- 
whelming host,  may  at  length  extirpate  this  un- 
hallowed nest  of  marauders.  Whenever  such  a  con- 
tingency occurs,  an  important  era  in  the  history 
of  Western  AfHca  and  the  negro  race  will  have 
arrived.  Many  generations,  however,  will  most  pro- 
bably pass  away  ere  this  desirable  consunmiation 
be  attained.  Meanwhile,  we  are  not  among  tiwfl^ 
who  entertain  any  anticipati<»is  of  introducing  wh^ 
are  termed  the  blessings  of  civilisation  to  tribes  of 
this  description.  The  annals  of  the  world  prove 
such  attempts  to  hare  been  ever  abortive ;  and  it 
is,  indeed,  a  striking  fact  that  there  is  no  instance 
on  record  of  the  civilisation  of  any  aboriginal 
people.    Like  the  primeval  and  equally  feioaons 
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^^yidrapecbl  inhabitaiitB  of  the  tnuddess  forest^  they 
rekreAi  and  d]Mi^)eftr  on  the  advent  of  the  white 
man.  Tfaia  appears  to  he  alike  the  destiny  of  the 
panther  and  the  North  American  Indian,  of  the 
kangaroo  and  of  the  Amtralian  native.  In  the 
IN-ogresB  of  ages  a  like  fate  may  hefal  the  Dahoman, 
the  Aahantee,  and  the  Mandingoe.  A  much  less 
change  of  climate  than  that  which  has  occurred  in 
other  quarters  of  the  glohe  would  adapt  those 
parched  and  glowing  regions  to  the  occupancy 
even  of  the  "unmixed  Caucasian." 

Captain  Forhes  is  a  gallant  officer,  and  a  zealous, 
well-intentioned,  persevering  man ;  he  has,  during 
his  professional  career,  heheld  much,  and  has  re- 
corded, in  many  cases  with  fidelity,  the  scenes  that 
have  passed  before  him  during  his  active  life.    He 
poesesses,  too,  considerable   artistic  ability;    the 
flketehes  with  which  his  volumes  are  adorned  have 
all  the  air  of  fidelity,  and  the  apparent  merit  c^ 
having  been  carefully  executed.  Having  premised 
thus  mneh,  we  cannot  but  express  it  as  our  opi- 
nion that»  with  the  materials  at  his  command,  and 
even  with  a  smaller  number  of  pages  to  be  filled, 
a  much  more  interesting  production  might  have 
been  offered  to  the  public    To  the  gallant  author, 
however,  we  attach  no  blame  in  this  respect    The 
fiwilt  of  ^diich  we  complain  attaches  to  the  inexpe- 
rienco  and  want  of  skill  of  the  individual,  who- 
ever he  was,  employed  to  edit  the  MSS.    Had  he 
but  poesessed  ordinary  capacity  for  the  task  in- 
trusted to  him,  he  would  easily  have  condensed  all 
that  is  useful  and  entertaining  in  the  two  volumes 
into  half  its  present  compass.    He  would  not  have 
allowed  the  common  and  too  palpable  devices  of 
the  mere  book-maker  to  have  been  so  apparent. 
He  would  have  avoided  numerous  grammatical 
OTore.     His  margin  would  have  been  less  exten- 
sive, his  text  less  difiFuse  and  prolix.    We  should 
act  then  have  had  thirty-seven  pages  of  appendix 
filled  with  an  enumeration  of  the  articles  consti- 
tuting the  King's  wealth,  besides  an  almost  inter- 
minable catalogue  of  his  woolly  privy-councillors 
and  of  redoubted  generals.      Of  what  moment  can 
it  be  to  any  unprejudiced  British  reader  that  on 
the  7th  of  June,  1849,  A-hoch-see-boh-ee-nea  re- 
ceived from  his  regal  employer  four  dollars,  as  his 
annual  stipend,  or  that  the  unlucky  Voh-doo-noo- 
ah-jah-noh  came  off  with  only  one  and  a  half,  while 
others  with  more  pronounceable  names  obtained 
^  mnch  as  six  heads  and  a  glass  of  gin  a-piece  ? 

We  certainly  think,  too,  that  it  is  not  of  the 
most  vital  importance,  or  peculiarly  gratif^ng,  to 
be  informed  that  in  the  procession  displaying  the 
contents  of  the  treasury,  seventy  young  ladies  were 
engaged  in  parading  as  many  two-gallon  blue 
bottles;  while  fifty  more  bore  aloft,  for  the  admi- 
ration of  the  congregated  and  applauding  nation, 
an  equal  number  of  utensils  of  a  humbler  cha- 
racter, rarely  displayed  either  in  such  profusion  or 
eo  unblushingly  by  the  fairer  sex — at  least,  in  these 
hyperborean  cUmes. 

We  are  ready  to  maintain,  moreover,  that  a 
smaller  allowance  than  forty-three  octavo  pages  of 
a  vocabulary  of  the  Vahie  would  have  satisfied 
any  but  the  most  zealous  philologist  To  idle  men- 
about-town  solicitous  of  a  commission  either  in 


the  household  brigade  of  Dahoman  Amazonians 
or  the  less  inviting  but  perhaps  more  congenial 
troop  of  male  black  guards,  it  might  be  of  service 
to  know  that  kong'-wo  ka^ie,  implies  a  hungry 
man ;  ah-gneKB-pah  su^  a  pretty  woman ;  ar-mai'gne 
ah'Sor-woh'gneef  a  bad  bargain.  But  we  are  not 
aware  what  other  class  of  die  community  would 
be  edified  by  such  inharmonious  knowledge. 

The  unintelligent  assbtant  who  superintended 
the  progress  of  the  work  through  the  press  ought 
above  all  things  to  have  divested  it  of  its  diarial 
character.  The  entire  matter  should  have  been 
revised  and  perused,  all  that  was  unimportant 
either  withheld  or  condensed ;  a  succinct  character 
would  then  have  been  imparted  to  it,  greatly  en* 
hancing  its  literary  worth  and  its  general  accep- 
tability. 

There  are,  besides,  statements  in  several  parts 
of  the  book  much  at  variance  with  our  previous 
conclusions  and  the  reiterated  assertions  of  other 
and  very  accurate  and  observant  travellers.  We 
shall  only  instance  one  or  two.  We  have,  for 
instance,  from  Captain  Forbes  an  elaborate  and 
protracted  statement  of  the  possessions  of  the 
Dahoman  king,  firom  which  it  is  expected  that  we 
are  to  draw  the  inference  that  his  resources  are 
extremely  limited.  It  is  very  possible  that^  as 
r^ards  available  capital,  this  may  be  the  case ;  but 
when  we  turn  to  Mr.  Cruikshank's  report,  and  find, 
from  a  careful  calculation,  that  the  income  of  this 
black  despot^  derived  from  all  sources,  cannot  be 
assumed  at  less  than  three  hundred  thousand 
dollars  a-year,  we  are  not  averse  to  conclude  that 
this  is  an  ample  revenue  for  any  individual,  even 
in  his  august  position.  As  we  have  before  us  the 
several  component  items  of  this  sum,  there  cannot 
be  much  doubt  that  it  may  be  assumed  as  correct. 

Again,  a  wrong  impression  is  likely  to  be 
conveyed  by  our  authoi^s  remarks  on  Liberia — ^a 
colony  established  for  the  express  purpose  of  effect- 
ing the  gradual  emancipation  of  the  negro  race 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  fountain-head  of 
slavery. 

Commander  Forbes  insinuates  that  a  modified 
degree  of  bondage  (under  what  is  termed  the 
"pawn  system")  is  closely  analogous  to  slavery, 
and  that  it  is  prevalent  to  a  considerable  extent 
throughout  the  whole  territory  of  Liberia.  Cap- 
tain Dunlop,  R.N.,  however,  and  other  officers  who 
have  had  many  opportunities  of  making  themselves 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  habits  and  customs 
of  its  inhabitants,  positively  assert  their  conviction 
that  no  such  thing  as  domestic  slavery  exists 
among  the  citizens  of  that  republic;  and  that  their 
laws  most  strictly  prohibtt  slave^eaUng  and 
slavery  in  all  its  phases. 

Of  course,  the  question  resolves  itself  purely 
into  one  of  evidence,  upon  which  we  do  not 
intend  at  present  to  decide.  We  mention  the 
circumstance  to  show  that  Captain  Forbes  should 
at  least  have  adduced  some  corroborative  and  un- 
doubted facts  in  support  of  his  assertion. 

The  " pawn"  case  cited  by  him  may  have  been, 
and  most  probably  was,  one  that  took  place  within 
the  confines  of  a  British  settlement;  and  although 
one  or  two  isolated  instances  of  a  similar  repre- 
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hensible  practice  may  hav^  tranBpired  witliin  the 
limits  of  the  Liberian  dominions,  they  are  far  from 
establishing  the  somewhat  grave  charge  that  slavery 
is  recognised,  or  likely  to  be  universally  esta- 
blishedy  under  that  Government 


The  mature  conviction  at  which  we  have  arrived 
is,  that  ^  Dahomey  and  the  Dahomans  *'  contains 
many  of  the  ingredients  of  an  entertaining  and 
useful  volume,  but  they  have  been  diluted  into  in- 
sipidity and  inartistically  combined. 


DREAMERS    AND    WORKER  8.<» 


There  is  ample  evidence  in  the  rather  loudly* 
written  preface  to  "  The  Dreamer  and  the  Worker" 
that  its  author  intended  it  to  be  a  great  book,  and 
to  work  all  the  benefits  to  society  and  to  himself 
which  its  "Dreamer"  anticipates — and  does  not 
get — from  hit  "philosophical  novcL"  There  is 
token  in  it,  moreover,  of  a  good  and  great  pur- 
pose; and  a  book  written  with  earnest  aim  is 
always  and  at  least  respectable,  however  inade- 
quately it  may  be  worked  out  Accordingly,  we 
cut  the  following  pages  tenderly,  and,  with  some- 
thing like  a  feeling  of  awe,  prepared  to  follow  our 
Ck>lumbus  into  untrod  regions  of  sound  work-a- 
day  thought,  where  new  schemes  were  to  be 
devised  for  the  closer  fusion  of  the  head-workers 
and  hand-workers,  and  a  clearer  knowledge 
brought  home  to  each  of  what  is  really  noble  and 
useful  in  each,  in  order  that,  harnessed  together, 
they  may  the  more  manfully  work  out  the  Fates 
and  Destinies,  as  Oarlyle  might  say.  Something 
like  this  was  what  we  expected,  from  certain  ob- 
scure indications  in  his  preface,  to  find  in  Mr. 
Hornets  book — for  some  such  design  as  this,  in- 
deed, we  must  still  give  him  credit;  though, 
strangely  enough,  while  by  far  the  best  passages 
in  the  book  are  those  in  which  the  necessity  of 
every  man  setting  earnestly  to  work  to  do  some- 
thing is  advocated,  the  author  uses  every  endeavour 
to  demolish  that  idea,  and  insists  that  a  kind  of 
jBsthctic  dreaminess  is  the  noblest  thing  a  man  can 
sit  down  to  perform,  and  such  a  dreamer  amongst 
the  noblest  of  mankind :  this,  too,  is  for  the  especial 
edification  of  Saxon  working-men  in  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Before,  however,  remarking  fur- 
ther on  the  hurtful  effect  of  such  notions  where  it 
is  possible  to  plant  them,  it  may  be  well  to  give 
some  idea  of  the  story  upon  which  the  philosophy 
is  stitched,  observing,  as  we  pass,  diat  the  acces- 
sory characters  are  uniformly  well  drawn,  and  with 
60  intimate  a  knowledge  of  every-day  life,  and  so 
gi'cat  a  power  in  depicting  it,  that  we  wonder  and 
regret  the  more  that  the  author  should  have  gone 
so  far  beyond  it 

The  hero  is  named  Archer,  and  is  a  visionary 
of  the  merest  character ;  a  man  overflowing  with 
distilled  sentiment,  and,  for  aught  that  appears  to 
the  contrary,  with  nothing  else.  The  sub-liero  is 
named  Harding,  the  Worker,  and  a  very  cleverly- 
executed  portrait  of  one  of  a  class  rapidly  becoming 
more  numerous  in  the  ranks  of  working-men — 


honesty  modest,  and  gifted  with  a  calm  yet  keen 
discernment  of  the  right  side  of  things  in  general ; 
consequently,  not  that  class  which  peculiarly  needs 
a  help  upwards  from  those  in  superior  grades. 
We  first  become  acquainted  with  these  men  on 
board  a  foundering  ship— a  situation  affording  one 
of  the  finest  opportunities  for  the  exercise  of 
mental  superiority;  and  under  the  protection  of 
Archer  we  meet  with  Mary  Walton,  who  is 
shortly  to  be  married  to  him,  and  with  her  father ; 
the  latter  represented  as  huddled,  an  imbecile 
bundle,  at  her  feet,  but  afterwards  proving  to  be  a 
very  sensible  man.  The  storm  rages ;  the  ship 
fills ;  men  and  women  rush  frantically  about  the 
deck,  tearing  from  each  other's  hands  life-pre- 
servers, or  any  other  thing  that  might  serve  to 
keep  them  afloat  Before  twelve  o'clock,  says 
an  old  mariner,  the  ship  must  go  down:  it  is 
now  the  full  of  the  morning,  and  no  escape 
visible.  In  this  situation,  with  his  bride  in  hi& 
arms  and  her  helpless  father  at  his  feet,  what  does 
the  man  of  mind  ?  There  is  land  (coast  of  Wales) 
before  him,  death  to  himself  and  his  companions 
all  around :  here  is  an  opportunity  to  distinguish 
himself! — to  raise  himself  to  his  tnie  position  of 
leader  among  those  paralysed  and  frantic  men! 
Not  being  a  man  of  mind,  however,  but  merely  a 
dreamer,  he  does  nothing  of  the  sort  But,  "  those 
flaws  in  the  sky,"  murmured  he,  "  do  not  vouch- 
safe us  one  faint  gleam  of  the  hope  of  escape. 
WUl  they  give  us  a  brief  glance  into  regions  of 
the  world  to  come  ?  No,  no ;  we  must  stare  do^vn 
into  the  black  abysses  of  the  sea  which  show  us 
the  actual  maw  of  death.  .  .  .  Why  should  the 
Here  and  the  Hereafter  so  confound  us  ?  Why — '' 
(fee  &c.,  very  disgustingly.  Our  friend  Harding, 
meanwhile,  has  built  a  i*aft  that  shall  save  fourteen 
people;  and  is  now  going  about  selecting  those 
whom  he  thinks  most  worthy  to  accompany  him — 
choosing  whose  lives,  sq  for  as  human  strength 
and  intelligence  can  do  it,  shall  be  saved.  Com- 
parisons are  oilious. 

By  some  mistake,  perliaps  for  the  sake  of  Mary 
and  the  imbecile  bundle,  who  would  certainly 
drown  else,  Harding  selects  Archer  as  one  of  hi» 
companions ;  and,  launching  his  raft,  brings  it  safe 
to  land.  Hereupon  a  Miss  Lloyd  steps  from  the 
throng  tliat  line  tlie  beach,  and  hospitably  offers 
rest  and  refreshment  at  her  cottage  to  Harding, 
Archer,  and  Mr.  and  Miss  Walton.      Arrived 
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tbere,  they  are  introduced  to  Miss  L's  Bister, 
EUen,  a  mosical  and  poetical  young  lady,  the 
fismale  counterpart  of  Archer,  and  elsewhere  de* 
scribed  as  "  something  between  an  angel  and  a  sea- 
aympb  f  altogether,  however,  taking  the  last  sen- 
tence as  figurative,  an  unexceptionable  young 
woman.  From  this  point — ^and  all  this  occurs  in 
the  first  chapter — ^there  is  little  incident  in  the 
•tory ;  though  that  little  is  well  told.  Mr.  Walton 
and  his  daughter  go  to  Portsmouth,  accompanied 
by  Archer ;  and  here,  after  a  time,  they  meet  again 
with  Harding,  the  shipwright,  now  foreman  of  a 
gang  in  the  Government  yard,  and  still  the  same 
upright,  intelligent  man.  The  Dreamer,  in  return 
for  the  kindness  of  saving  his  life,  endeavours  "  to 
put  beauty  into  the  Worker's  soul" — as  the  one 
thing  needful ;  and  to  that  end  recommends  a  study 
of  Keats,  Wordsworth,  and  Bhclley !  Harding, 
however,  accomplishes  the  matter  more  efifectually 
by  fiUlri^  in  love  with  Mary,  an  open-hearted, 
clear-headed  woman,  the  contrast  of  Ellen  Lloyd. 
Then  we  have  page  after  page  descriptive  of 
Mary's  fears  that  she  is  not  fitted  to  be  Archer's 
wife,  while  he  himself  is  constantly,  going  into 
agonies  at  her  want  of  ''  sympathy."  Mary  dis- 
covers, too,  that  Ellen  is  fond  of  her  lover,  even  to 
kactic  flushes  and  consumption :  and  finally  comes 
to  the  conclusion  that  she  is  a  better  ''  match"  for 
kim.  Accordingly,  one  fine  aflemoon  at  the  close 
•f  vol.  2,  Mary  suddenly  turns  her  betrothed 
over  to  Miss  Ellen.  He  clasps  her  in  his  arms 
contentedly — kisses  her ;  she  deposits  her  golden 
lodiB  on  his  waistcoat — ^and  they  shortly  marry. 
Upon  this  they  fly  to  a  cottage-retreat  in  Wales, 
simL  live  there  to  this  day — on  a  hundred  pounds 
a«year,  an  occasional  magazine-article,  scenery, 
sympathy,  and  Mendelssohn's  "  Lieder  ohneWorte." 
Harding  advances  in  position,  and  becomes  united 
to  Miss  Walton  in  the  last  page. 

It  will  be  seen  by  this  brief  summary  of  all  the 
important  incidents  of  the  story  that  it  has  little 
interest  for  modem  novel-readers,  for  whom,  in- 
deed, the  book  was  not  written.  In  the  cause  of 
progress  Mr.  Home  took  up  his  pen — for  the 
mutual  advancement  of  thinkers  and  workers,  not 
of  circulating  libraries.  But  unfortunately  mis- 
taking dreaming  lor  thinking,  he  not  only  fails  to 
do  good,  hut  inculcates  veneration  for  what  is  in 
the  highest  degree  destmctive  and  dissipating  to 
mental  energy ;  which  is  the  more  to  be  regretted 
as  the  book  is  addressed  to,  and  in  its  magazine 
ihape  has  already  been  extensively  read  by,  opera- 
tive men,  among  whom  Mr.  Home  has  many 
admirers.  This  Magazine,  we  are  proud  to  say, 
has  some  little  influence  in  that  direction  too ;  and 
we  must  therefore  say  a  few  words  in  negation  of 
a  doctrine  to  them  peculiarly  dangerous  and  subUe. 

The  analogy  between  the  various  stages  of  man's 
existence  and  the  progress  of  the  seasons  is  a  fre- 
quent subject  of  poetry  and  art,  the  same  analogy 
Wing  traceable  more  or  less  throughout  creation. 
It  occurs  to  us  that  the  similitude  is  to  be  found 
Uao  in  the  growth  of  nations  or  races  of  men- 
more  strikingly,  perhaps,  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  race, 
because  it  has  proved  itself  more  healthv,  consti- 
tutionally, than  any  other.    By  carefiilly  observing, 


then,  what  stages  of  national  existence  we  have 
already  passed  through,  we  haply  may  the  better 
comprehend  our  present  historical  bearings,  and 
wisely  take  the  hint  such  knowledge  may  afford. 

In  the  age  of  simple  wonder  and  dreamy  ima- 
gination, when  our  fairy-lore  was  first  hatched  by  the 
fireside,  and  the  mythology  of  wood,  and  field,  and 
stream  became  as  strong  a  reality  as  still  it  is  to  us 
all  in  infant  years,  the  childhood  of  the  English  is  to 
be  sought ;  for  in  the  in&ncy  of  a  nation  onltf  can 
any  mythology  take  root  Passing  from  childhood, 
England  became  that  compound  of  pugnacity,  chi- 
valry, superstition,  generosity,  and  somewhat  dilute 
honesty  which  is  equally  characteristic  of  the 
middle  ages  and  of  boyhood,  and  as  indicated  by 
the  priestcraft,  the  fends,  forays,  and  crusading  of 
the  time.  Then  camo  the  corresponding  period  to 
that  in  which  (razors  becoming  no  very  remote 
contingencies)  we  begin  to  throw  .off  restraint, 
and  set  about  acquiring  the  means  of  future  for- 
tune :  hence  followed  a  Reformation  and  a  Revo- 
lution, and  then  the  foundations  of  our  present 
maritime  and  commercial  prosperity  were  first 
made  secure.  Nor  did  the  English  people  escape 
that  next- following  miserable  period  which  so 
many  of  us  have  reason  to  blush  for — the  time  of 
priggbh  dandyism ;  the  time  of  helief  in  nothing 
but  wigs  and  laced  coats — starch,  slip-slop,  sleek 
stockings,  and  songs  to'Daphne  and  Clorinda ;  that 
time  when  our  great  grandfathers  and  grand- 
mothers were  actually  shepherds  and  shepherdesses 
of  that  conventional  kind  handed  down  to  us  in 
Dresden  and  Sevres.  And  all  this  having  passed 
away,  what  follows  ?  Manhood ;  earnest,  thought- 
fiil  manhood ;  and  that  England  has  really  come 
to  this  now,  whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  the 
previous  course  of  this  rudely-sketched  similitude, 
let  the  events  of  the  last  hundred  years  testify. 

Such  being  the  case,  then,  it  is  clearly  not  the 
duty  of  any  man,  literary  or  other^  to  endeavour 
to  paralyse  the  healthy  action  of  the  time  by 
fostering  the  confusion  that  exists  between  fmitiul 
thought  and  narcotic  transcendentalism ;  and  any 
one  who  does  so  is  either  very  much  behind  the 
age,  or,  what  is  equally  deplorable,  very  much 
beyond  it. 

But  we  must  illustrate  the  difference  that  exists 
between  us  and  our  auUior  on  this  point  The 
poet  Archer  takes  considerable  pains  in  the  second 
volume  to  furnish  Harding's  mind  with  "  beauty ;" 
and  for  this  the  writer  claims  for  him  the  admira- 
tion of  the  reader.  Now  Harding  is  a  steady- 
going,  sensible  man,  and  by  no  means  a  bad 
orator ;  he  is  a  superior  workman,  cool  and  ener- 
getic in  emergency,  and  modest  withal ;  but,  alas ! 
obtuse  on  matters  of  metaphysical  and  altiloquent 
verse.  Archer  consequently  persuades  him  that 
his  soul  is  in  the  dust ;  that  he  is  a  kind  of  mental 
savage ;  and  as  the  first  step  to  emancipation  from 
this  frightful  condition,  urges  upon  him  the  study 
of  Wordsworth,  Keats,  and  Shelley !— Keats  and 
Shelley  ! — ^Endymion  and  Abracadabra ! 

Now,  here  the  spirit  of  the  work  glares  out,  with 
all  its  misc^ef  in  its  eyes !  Books  that  give  a 
knowledge  of  society  in  its  many  phases,  and  of 
the  capabilities  of  mankind,  books  that  foster  emu-> 
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lation  and  induce  healthy  thought^  are  passed  over 
by  this  teaching,  and  rugged  minds  are  to  be 
plunged  at  once  into  lachrymose  sentimentality  and 
the  effusions  of  men  addicted  to  pork  suppers. 
But  let  us  not  here  be  misunderstood.  We  are 
fully  aware  of  the  value  of  poetry  in  forming 
mind — there  is  nothing  better :  and  atnong  many 
beautiful  poems,  and  many  that  have  no  excellence 
whatever,  Wordsworth  has  written  much  that  will 
always  appeal  strongly  to  new  minds :  of  him,  then, 
we  say  nothing.  Keats,  too,  now  and  then  wrote 
affecting  verses,  and  Shelley  as  often  grand  ones ; 
but  the  first  are  almost  lost  in  gentle  tempests  of 
tears  and  sighs,  the  latter  in  perfect  doudlands  of 
words;  and  what  sane  man  would  send  forth  a 
child,  through  so  much  drizzle  and  fog,  to  gather 
fruit  so  scanty?  For — as^,  indeed,  there  is  small 
occasion  to  observe — ^that  class  of  oiur  fellow- 
countrymen  who  so  greatly  need  elevation,  the 
great  majority  who  can  just  spell  through  a  Sunday 
newspaper,  whose  arithmetic  extends  not  beyond 
the  account  of  their  weekly  expenditure,  and  who 
avoid  pen  and  ink  as  one  avoids  disgrace,  are  but 
children  in  any  literary  sense.  In  this  particular, 
the  capacity  of  the  masses  is,  in  all  probability, 
just  what  diaracterised  the  rugged  old  Norse  sea- 
kings  ;  i;^ich,  indeed,  we  may  congratulate  our- 
selves on.  And  if  to  these  were  sung  a  stirring 
Viking  ballad,  or  the  "  Cotter's  Saturday  Night," 
better  auditors  might  not  be.  Fancy,  however, 
what  would  have  been  the  consternation  of  even 
our  own  comparatively  modem  Canute  had  some 
minstrel  £givoured  him  with  ''Calidore:  a  Frag- 
ment ;"  and  some  idea  may  be  attained  of  what  its 
effect  would  be  upon  the  thousand  '^wrights," 
**  smiths,''  and  **  makers''  of  the  present  day. 

And  if  our  author  would  say  that  it  is  not  to  men 
of  such  mental  mould,  or  rather  of  no  mental 
mould  at  all,  that  he  recommends  study  of  this 
character,  but  only  to  those  "^o,  like  the  Harding 
of  his  novel,  are  advanced  in  intelligence,  we 
disagree  with  him  even  yet  more.  In  the  first  case, 
such  a  course  of  teaching,  thank  Heaven  I  would  be 
as  impracticable  as  if  addressed  to  our  Norse  friends 
above  mentioned:  wherever  made  intelligible  it 
would  be  treated  with  contempt  In  the  latter 
case,  where  some  literary  polish  is  attained,  the 
love  of  poetical  abstraction  and  transcendentalism 
might  very  readily  be  induced,  by  the  dazzle  and 
pomp  of  words  of  which  the  victim  might  not 
clearly  comprehend  the  value  or  have  the  temerity 
to  an^yse :  a  kind  of  readers  to  be  found  largely  in 
every  class  and  condition.  Now  there  can  be  no 
objection  to  those  who  are  "  adequately  provided 
for,"  and  determined  to  go  through  life  on  tibe 
sans  souci  principle,  privately  inddging  in  cloud- 
land  idealities — ^they  can  afford  it:  but  consider 
what  would  be  the  effect  of  the  spread  of  such 
mental  dissipation  among  the  advanced  men  of  the 
operative  oraers  I  While  sectarians  are  cavilling 
and  theorists  philosophising,  it  is  these  who,  rising 
up  daily  from  the  humbler  ranks,  by  their  example 
and  teaching  are  bringing  whole  masses  of  men 
into  the  light  of  intelligence,  in  a  way  that,  ulti- 
mately, may  surprise  some  of  us.  For  pity's  sake, 
then,  if  to  do  more  than  cavil  and  philosoj^se  in 


Uieir  behalf  is  denied  to  us,  let  us  leave  such  men 
alone.  As  to  '^  getting  beauty  into  their  souls/'  of 
the  kind  which  Mr.  Home  advocates,  they  no  more 
need  it  than,  returning  home  hungry  at  noon,  they 
need  to  get  ortolans  and  tokay  into  their  stomachs: 
stomach  and  soul  would  get  equally  deranged,in  £eu1 

The  beauty  which  those  in  whom  Mr.  Horne 
interests  himself  should  really  strive  after,  the  only 
beauty  which  should  be  inculcated  in  them  at  this 
time,  is  of  quite  another  kind :  namely,  the  beauty 
of  simplicity  and  strength.  For  examples  of  this, 
and  what  it  is  capable  of  doing,  we  have  bat  to 
consider  the  woi^  of  the  most  eminent  men— and 
the  more  eminent  Uie  more  will  this  beauty  be 
apparent.  Luther,  Columbus,  Cromwell,  Newton, 
Bums,  Shakspeare,  and  others  of  like  if  leas  km- 
liar  &me,  were  by  no  means  people  of  a  florid  style 
of  mind,  yet  these  are  some  of  the  most  valuable 
men  the  generations  have  seen ;  and  theirs  is  the 
greatness  of  simplicity  and  strength,  or  it  is 
nothing.  Repeat  all  Uie  famous  names  in  your 
memory;  and  when  you  come  to  one  more  re- 
nowned than  others — renowned  for  having  done 
something  to  advance  the  world  morally,  intel- 
lectually, or  politically — ^you  will  get  an  illustration 
of  the  value  and  excellence  of  beauty  of  this  kind. 
Recal  to  mind  all  the  great  deeds  that  have  been 
done ;  and  if  even  you  go  so  high  as  Mosee,  Isaiah, 
and  Paul  who  ^  was  a  sailmaker,"  it  will  be  found 
that  nations  have  been  led  from  bondage,  the  truest 
poetry  has  been  written,  divinest  truths  preached 
from  city  to  city  through  suffering  and  contumely, 
worlds  found,  paths  opened,  we  might  almost  say, 
into  omniscience,  by  men  whose  greatest  charac- 
teristics have  been  simplicity  of  mind  and  hmguage, 
and  strength  of  purpose. 

Now  the  "  beauty"  of  these  achievements,  were 
they  sufficiently  known  to  them,  is  as  well  to  be 
understood  by  our  grim  stokers  and  artificers  in 
wood  and  in  iron  as  to  the  most  elevated — ^perhaps, 
generally,  even  more  so.  Thor  would  gain  more 
devotees  among  them  than  Apollo ;  and  snch  men 
as  those  above  mentioned  are  each  a  kind  of  Thor, 
smiting,  with  thunder-hammer,  at  whatever  stands 
in  the  way  of  human  progress.  In  any  attempt, 
th«tt,  to  elevate  the  lower  orders*  these  are  Ae 
men  whose  works,  written  or  performed,  should 
constantly  be  held  up'  for  their  emulation  or  con- 
templation, and  not  imbecile  we^rs,  weep  they 
ever  so  musically.  The  time-— the  young  man- 
hood of  our  race,  when  little  weeping,  musical  or 
unmtisical,  should  be  indulged  in — ^requires  it; 
common-sense  and  the  natural  genius  of  the 
British  people  require  it  It  is  this  spirit,  however 
faix^y  indicated,  the  appreciation  of  what  is  truly 
ennobling  and  contempt  of  tinsel  greatness,  whi^ 
has  borne  England  steadily  on  tlurough  calm  and 
tempest,  and  served  to  bring  it  to  its  present 
renown.  And  though  not  every  mariner  may  dis- 
cover a  new  world,  nor  any  other  sailmaker  attain 
the  grandeur  of  St  Paul,  if  only  this  spirit  can  be 
more  fully  developed  in  the  men  of  ^ese  and  the 
coming  generations,  the  influ-eiyjeB  of  this  age  «ia 

nation  will  in  all  probability  he  more  powerful  than 
thi^  of  any  these  eighteen  huuilred  years,  and  extend 

even  to  the  time  when,  maylutp,  Bome  Au»trau«n 
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Oibbon  will  have  to  write  "  The  Declme  and  Fall 
oi  the  British  Empire."  On  the  other  hand,  what 
conaeqaences  would  follow  .  on  a  people  heing 
leavened  with  such  dreamers  as  Mr.  Home's  beau 
ideal  'twere  too  painfol  to  anticipate :  some  notion, 
perhaps,  may  be  obtained  of  it  m  a  review  of  the 
pditical  condition  of  some  continental  States  at 
the  present  time. 

Thus  &r  we  have  been  led  in  an  endeavour  to 
dkeck,  as  much  as  in  us  lies,  the  inculcation  of  false 
and  dangerous  doctrine  by  '^  men  of  the  people/' 
among  whom,  we  suppose,  our  author  ranks  him- 
self. In  this  we  have  been  more  dififuso,  perhaps, 
by  reason  that  ho  is  by  no  means  alone  in  the 
work ;  for  the  same  reverence  of  lovely  moonshine 
is  constantly  breaking  out  in  the  orations  and 
writings  of  most  other  ^fq)08tle8  of  the  poor." 
Against  any  yearning  in  that  direction  we  would 
again  warn  the  working-man ;  failing  better  things, 
rather  l^  bim  get  a  flute,  and  patiently  endeavour 
the  satisfiictory  aerostation  of  "  Rule  Britannia." 

We  cannot  conclude,  however,  without  express- 
ing r^^t  that  Mr.  Home  should  have  taken  so 
wrong  a  view  of  the  matter,  since  he  everywhere 
gives  evidence  of  considerable  power,  and,  what  is 
perhaps  better,  of  great  earnestness.  Indeed,  so 
well  does  he  advocate,  in  the  mouths  of  Mary  and 
Harding,  the  cause  of  terrestrial  common-sense, 
that  we  believe  he  has  only  to  reconsider  the  sub- 
ject and  argue  it  over  to  lumself  to  view  his  lazy 
Dreamer  with  the  due  contempt  We  make  room 
for  a  very  thoughtful  and  well-written  passage — 
probably  the  best  in  the  book : — 

"  When  you  enter  a  great  city  you  are  strack  by 
the  magnificent  palaces,  and  churches,  and  institu- 
tions, and  theatres,  and  club-houses,  and  hotels — the 
large  airy  squares—the  fine  broad  streets — ^the  shin- 


ing rows  of  shops  filled  with  all  manner  of  things — 
and  by  the  great  numbers  of  houses — always  in 
splendour  by  day  or  by  night  These  are  all  for 
the  upper  and  middle  classes.  When  a  gentleman 
at  home,  or  a  traveller  abroad,  has  seen  all  this,  he 
considers  he  has  seen  this  city.  Well,  sir — but 
where  are  the  rising  millions  we  hear  about  ? — 
the  masses  we  read  of?  He  has  only  seen  the 
localities  belonging  to  '  the  few,'  and  the  compara- 
tively few.  Is  there  another  city — not  so  fine,  nor 
so  commodious,  of  course,  but  very  much  larger, 
of  course,  where  *  the  many' — all  these  rising  mil- 
lions, these  masses,  reside  ? — ^their  public  and  pri- 
vate workshops,  and  their  innumerable  colonies  of 
homes  ?  There  is  another  city — what  a  city  I — 
not  quite  a  city  under  ground,  but  a  straggling 
series  of  holes  and  comers,  and  side  lanes,  and 
attics,  and  lofts,  and  cellars,  and  nooks  behind  dark 
walls,  and  dung-heaps,  and  hovels  and  dens  close 
to  cesspools  and  slushy  passafi^es,  and  all  the  dirty 
people  crowded  and  jammed  together  in  these 
family-places — far  belund,  and  round  about,  and 
out  of  the  sight  of  the  city  which  gentlemen  and 
travellers  walk  through  and  admire.  This  is  the 
inner  city  of  all  great  capitals — ^the  city  kept  out 
of  sight— the  uidknown  town  within  the  famous 
town.  The  city  with  the  Name  does  not  itself 
know  anything  about  our  place.  And  this  un- 
known region  of  the  millions  and  masses  bears 
the  same  relation  to  the  citv  of  the  upper  and 
middle  classes  which  the  drains  and  sewers,  with 
the  rats,  toads,  and  ^fts,  bear  to  a  splendid  river 
with  all  its  shipping  upon  it— except  that  the 
populations  of  the  sewers  work  for  themselves  only, 
and  are  not  shipwright-rats,  tailoring-toads,  nor 
brewing  and  baking-efls,  who  dmdge  through  the 
mire  for  their  betters  who  float  in  the  light" 
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Under  a  dark  arch,  near  St  Paul's,  you  find 
The  place  by  Hymen  and  by  Manmion  loved. 
Where  wills  and  lovers'  good  intents  are  proved. 
And  ships,  escaping  from  the  waves  and  wind. 
Fall  in  with  landsharks  than  the  sea  less  kind. 
Far  from  the  air  and  light  of  day  removed. 
And  as  of  purpose  in  this  comer  shoved. 
The  Courts  Ecclesiastic,  to  my  mind. 
Are  one  great  nuisance.    Here  swarm  legatees. 
Enraptured  bridegrooms,  anxious  next  of  kin, 
Bushing  for  licences,  or  making  search 
Laborious,  and  paying  heavy  fees, 
Among  the  wills,  engrossed  on  many  a  skin, 
As  ill  kept  as  absurdly  by  the  Church. 
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We  promised  in  our  last  nnmber  to  give  a  more 
detailed  notice  than  time  then  permitted  us  to  do 
of  this  ver}'  agreeable  book,  and  we  now  propose 
to  perform  onr  promise.  It  is.  indeed,  a  labour  of 
love,  for  never  are  the  duties  of  the  critic  so  light 
and  so  pleasant  as  when  he  gives  a  cordial  welcome 
Co  a  young  aspirant  for  fame,  and  bids  him  ''  God 
speed"  on  his  road,  ^'e  do  this  most  frankly  to 
the  author  of  **  Sir  Reginald  Mohun/*  He  has  done 
much,  he  promises  more;  and  when  we  have  intro- 
duced our  readers  to  the  very  agreeable  society 
which  awaits  them  at  the  mansion  of  his  hero,  we 
shall  part  from  our  author  with  the  warmest  good 
wishes  for  his  journey  on  his  path  to  the  fame  and 
honours  which  we  feel  certain  he  will  merit,  and 
the  few  words  of  admonition  which  we  think  may 
be  useful  to  him  on  his  course,  and  which  it  is 
essential  to  our  character  as  critics  that  we  should 
administer. 

The  story,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  of  the  simplest 
framework.  Sir  Reginidd  Mohun,  bom  to  a 
princely  heritage,  is  left  an  orphan  whilst  yet  a 
diild ;  but  let  him  tell  his  own  story : — 

** '  Know,  Raymond  de  St  Oun,  that  I  was  bom 
In  Naples :  there,  while  yet  a  new-bom  thing. 
Death  o'er  my  cradle  waved  his  darksome  wing. 
My  mother  died  to  give  me  birth ;  forlorn 
I  came  into  the  world — a  babe  of  woe — 
111  omened  from  my  childhood's  early  mom ; 
Yet  heir  to  what  the  idolaters  of  show 
Deem  Life's  good  things,  which  earUily  bliss 
bestow. 

^The  riches  of  the  heart  they  call  a  dream ; 
Love,  hope,  faith,  friendship— hollow  phan- 
tasies: 
Living  but  for  their  pockets  and  their  eyes. 
They  stifle  in  their  breasts  the  purer  bc^im 
Of  sunshine,  glanced  from  Heaven  upon  their 

clay, 
To  be  its  light  and  warmth.    This  is  a  theme 
For  homilies ;  and  I  will  only  say — 
The  heart  feeds  not  on  fortune's  baubles  gay.' " 

Tlie  fother  and  a  sister  soon  follow,  and  Reginald 
is  led  alone  to  the  care  of  Iris  uncle.  Lord  Eure. 
His  first  companion  at  school  and  college  is  his 
Cousin  Wilton ;  not  very  congenial,  for,  though 
friends,  he  finds  that— 

"  Life's  increasing  length  of  pilgrimage 
But  widens  more  and  more  our  occupations 
And  tastes.    So  miich  for  simibr  edncaUons." 

Reginald  is  educated  as  men  of  his  rank  usually 
are,  goes  to  Eton  and  Cambridge,  and  the  poem 
opens  as  a  party  of  his  college  friends  assemble  at 
his  family  mansion  of  Nomyth  Place.  His  guests 
arrive  in  a  couple  of  tandems  from  the  residence  of 
one  of  them,  Vivian  :^- 


"  Vain  were  good  Lady  Vivian's  strong  entreaties 
Against  this  desperate  system  of  conveyance; 
They  seemed  to  yield,  but  left  it  in  abeyance ; 
And  went  next  moming  early.  Sad,  yet  sweet,  is 
Such  dbregard  of  wiser  heads'  advice ! 
The  day  was  fine — and  though  one  leader  twice 
Came  round  the  shafts,  with  nose  almost  to 

meet  his 
Driver — ^the  present-minded  Wilton  beat  his 

**  Head  with  the  whip's  butt  end  (because  the  lash 
Of  course  was  tangled),  and  by  timely  aid 
Of  grooms  he  through  the  archway  egress  made. 
The  road  onoe  gain^,  they  went  along  full  slasb, 
Hastening  to  overtake  the  other  trap, 
Which  durst  not  pause  for  fear  of  like  mishap, 
Driven  by  De  Lacy.     Never  striplings  rash 
Lefl  stable-yard  more  likely  for  a  smasL" 

Notwithstanding  these  perils,  the  whole  party 
arrive  unscathed  at  Nomyth,  where  supper  awaits 
them : — 

"  A  gridiron,  too,  upon  wliose  silver  bars 

Spluttered^  and  fizzed  the  turkey's  limbs  dis- 
jointed'; 
While  the  rich  unguents  which  those  limbs 

anointed 
Dripped  flaming  on  the  coals  like  falling  stars : 
Also  a  kettle  from  its  brazen  body 
Yielded  bright  vaporous  streams  for  whiskey 

toddy. 
I  need  not  dwell  on  these  particulars, 
But  grieve  to  add  they  ended  with  cigars." 

We  have  not  space  to  follow  the  shooting-party  of 
the  next  day,  but  must  take  our  readers  at  oace  to 
the  second  canto,  which  brings  fairer  guests  to 
Nomyth  :— 

"  The  new  arrivals,  as  the  case  required, 

Were  mostly  female.    Neighbouring  mansions 

three 
Gave  forth  their  fascination  fair  and  free, 
To  wit,  six  blooming  maidens  much  admired. 
There  were  two  dashing  Misses  Oalverley 
(Tall,  comely  damsels  as  could  be  desired); 
The  county  member's  daughters,'with  a  brother; 
Their  worthy  father  and  a  watchful  mother, 

"  Sir  John  and  Lady  Calverley ;  a  pair 

Called  woridly  by  the  world ;  a  term  implying 
That  they  thought  more  of  living  than  of  dying, 
And  watched  their  opportunities  with  care. 
He  was  no  squeamish  patriot,  self-denying. 
But  one  who  asked  and  got  bos  proper  share 
Of  patronage.    Hb  politics  were  hearty, 
That  is,  he  always  voted  with  his  party. 

"  With  much  good  sense  and  humour— gifts  both 
rare 
In  statesmen-^he  combined  ahardish  view 


•  Some  Aecount  of  \he  Life  nnd  Aaventuret  of  Sir  BegiDild  Mohun,  Btrt.     Done  in  Vcn©  by  George  /ohn  C^* 
Cantoi  I.  II.  III.    London :  W.  Pickering.   . 
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Of  men,  •»  some  gocNlhamonred  persons  do 
When  long  experience  with  its  wear  and  tear 
Has  worn  the  brazen  world's  gilt  semblance 

throngh ; 
Leaving  that  base  but  useful  metal  bare. 
He  held  mankind  to  self  entirely  votive — 
That  dreary  theory  of  the  lowest  motive. 

We  have  not  space  for  the  first  description  of 
Lady  Agnes,  who  plays  a  prominent  part  in  this 
and  the  succeeding  canto;  but  we  cannot  deny 
onrselves  the  pleasure  of  quoting  this  charming 
picture  of  Lady  Eve : — 

**  She  had  a  lovely  little  fairy  figure, 

Which  at  fifteen  is  greatly  more  commodious 
Than  taller  growth   (for  growing   girls  are 

odious, 
Poor  things,  when  pulpy  bulk  exceeds  their 

vigour) ; 
Her  merry  voice  and  laughter  were  melodious ; 
Her  heart  remained  still  set  on  the  hair  trigger 
Of  smiles,  and  tears,  and  wilful  spirits  wild, 
So  that  she  still  was  looked  on  as  a  child. 

*"  She  was,  in  fact,  the  prettiest  little  creature, 
With  laughing  eyes  of  deepest  violet. 
And  glossy  clustering  locks  of  curly  jet — 
With  brilliancy  of  tint,  and  truth  of  feature. 
Her  mother's,  sisters',  everybody's  pet, 
She  learnt  so  fast  they  were  afraid  to  teach  her, 
And  had  such  tact  and  readiness  of  wit, 
Her  playful  sallies  seldom  were  unfit 


■  A  distant  consciousness  of  womanhood 

Dawned  in  her  eyes.   She  now  and  then  would 

wear 
Her  elder  sister's  high  and  queenly  air 
When  levities  aroused  her  statelier  mood, 
And  then  her  pointed  shafts  were  hard  to  bear 
Although  they  never  were  unkind  or  rude. 
She  sparred  much  with  St  Ouu,  and  harassed 

Vivian 
For  some  rash  words,  until  he  begged  oblivion. 

It  is  a  pleasant  p.arty,  that  at  Npmyth,  varied 
with  a  ball,  a  pic-nic,  and  a  mutual  avowal  of  love 
between  Reginald  and  Agnes.  The  author  has 
given  us  a  delightful  report  of  the  dressing-room 
talk  of  the  fair  guests.  Lucky  dog,  to  know  such 
mysteries !     But  it  is  too  long  for  quotation. 

The  third  canto  opens  at  Cambridge.   The  hero 
takes  a  respectable  degree.    It  is  recorded  that — 

"He  stood  upon  the  list's  portentous  scroll 
Above  those  painful  students.  Blink,  and  Mole. 

"Did  Mole   and  Blink    play  tennis — cricket — 

hunt — 
Pull — play  at  cards — give  dinner-parties — 

drink 
Milk  punch,  or  even  beer  ?    No !    Mole  and 

Blink 
Had  garrets  in  the  Hostel,  front  to  front 
There  days  and  nights  they  spent  in  ceaseless 

swink. 
Grubbing  through  science  with  an  earnest  grunt 
Like  any  otlier  pigs;  for  pigs  they  were. 
Save  that  the  roots  they  loved  were  mostly 

square. 
VOL.  zvai. — NO.  ccix. 


**  They  had  no  friends,  and  Mole  and  Blink  were 

foes; 
Each  to  himself  the  wrangler  of  his  year, 
Deemed  his  nlost  dangerous  rival  dwelt  most 

near : 
For  neither  could  see  far  before  his  nose ! 
Mutely  they  met  o'er  Hall's  unsavoury  cheer. 
As  over  carrion  meet  two  carrion  crows. 
Now  bracketed  in  mutual  shame  they  met. 
Below — great  Heaven  T  below — ^a  baronet! 

**  Owen,  an  easy  first,  left  far  below 

Fusty  and  Smudge,  another  rival  pair. 
Smudge  died:  the  strain  was  more  than  he 

could  bear. 
Fusty  (a  fellow  now)  begins  to  grow 
Obese  upon  the  upper  table's  fare. 
O  Alma  mater ! — Alma  mater,  oh ! 
You  find  one  Owen,  and  you  do  him  justice: 
You  slay  ten  Smudges,  stagnate  fifty  Fustys." 

The  scene  then  shifts  to  a  meet  of  Lord  Mero- 
vinge's  hounds  at  Nomyth  Whin.  .  Poor  Agnes, 
"  towering  in  her  pride  of  place,*!  of  youth  and 
beauty,  is  mortally  hurt  by  a  fall.  She  lingers 
yet,  and  Reginald  arrives  in  time  to  receive  her 
last  farewell.  Though  somewhat  loth  to  confess 
such  weakness,  we  must  own  to  having  paid  to  the 
touching  beauty  of  this  farewell  a  truer  tribute 
than  can  be  expressed  in  words. 

**  I  cannot  linger  long !  my  days  are  waning. 
And  soon  our  love  must  reach  its  earthly  close. 
In  Heaven  all  Mercy  with  all  Wisdom  reigning 
So  weaves  the  thorny  garland  of  our  woes. 
For  me,  the  grave's  dark  dreamless  deep  repose  : 
For  you,  life's  spirit-strife,  still  onward  straining 
Through  various  whirling  gusts  of  joy  and  pain. 
Till  in  a  calmer  clime  we  meet  again. 


"  Let  me  be  buried  in  no  dismal  cave 

'Mid  lead-encased  corruption !    Wliere  I  fell. 
Above  my  dust  that  dear  old  beech  shall  wave 
Whose  rustic  seat  we  both  remember  well. 
When  summer  breezes  rustle  through  the  dell. 
There  will  you  come  and  sit  beside  my  grave ; 
And  hear  the  happy  birds  their  carols  pour. 
As  we  have  done  in  happy  days  before. 

"  And  let  your  little  children  come  to  me, 

And  wreathe  wild  flowers  upon  the  mossy  stone ; 
And  tell  them,  as  they  cluster  round  your  knee, 
How  Agnes  in  the  forest  sleeps  alone ; 
And  they  shall  catch  the  echo  of  your  tone ; 
And  learn  from  you  to  love  my  memory. 
In  days  when  sorrow's  bitterness  is  past — 
For  Memory's  pangs  her  pleasures  long  out- 
last." 

We  have  traced  the  story  so  far  as  it  has  yet 
proceeded.  Our  readers  have  seen  enough  to 
judge  for  themselves  how  gracefully  it  is  told. 
Indeed,  grace  is  the  main  characteristic  of  the 
poem.*  There  is  hardly  an  inharmonious  line  in 
it ;  and  the  stanza  in  which  it  is  written — a  kind 
of  free  ottava  rima,  in  which  the  author  takes  the 
liberty  of  transposing  the  rhymes  as  suits  his 
convenience^ — is,  to  our  ears,  peculiarly  easy  and 
flowing.    A  playfiil  vein  of  satire  runs  through 

y 
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the  whole — a  aheet  lightamg  of  wit  that  plays 
harmlessly  over  the  page.  Take,  as  a  sample, 
these  consolations  afforded  to  yomig  witlings  disap- 
pointed in  the  suocess  of  their  bon  moU, 

"  What  would  you  have  ?    Tliere  are  three  gene- 
rations 
At  once  on  eartli :  can  your  ambition  be 
So  ravenous  as  at  once  to  ask  all  three  ? 
Hold  to  your  age:  'twill  shift  an  you  have 

patience. 
Soon  your  facetious  balUroom  observations 
Shall  tickle  learned  ladies  after  tea. 
Envy  no  more  your  elders :  not  a  few 
Of  those  distinguished  worthies  envy  yott, 

"  Dance !  while  your  limbs  are  limber !    Laugh ! 

while  laughter 
Comes  bubbling  from  the  fount  of  youthful 

merriment ! 
No  pungent  dry  dust,  beaten  from  the  cerement 
Of  Keputation*s  mummy«rags,  hereafter 
Shall  ever  prove  so  pleasant  on  experiment 
No  breath  of  praise  idiall  half  so  sweet  waft  e'er 
Upon  your  stale  self-lore  as  maidens'  sighs : 
No  lamps  of  glory  beam  as  maidens'  eyes." 

Such  are  the  charms  over  which  we  have  lin- 
gered with  delight  in  reading  ''Sir  Reginald 
Mohun."  We  must  now  remonstrate  with  Mr. 
Cayley  anent  one  or  two  matters.  In  the  first 
place,  where  did  he  get  his  names  ?  To  say  nothing 
of  the  hero,  did  ever  five  young  men  with  such 
names  as  St  Oun,  De  Lacy,  Wilton,  Tancarville, 
and  Vivian  meet  together?  The  ladies  are  as 
bad — ^Lady  Eve  Fita  I^aramond,  the  Countess 
Merovinge;    and  the  places^  if  possible,  worse, 


Cloviscourt  and  Nomyth.  This  affectation  of  fine 
names  is  only  one  degree  less  offensive  than  Mr. 
Dickens*  predilection  for  such  patrcmymics  as 
Chuzzlewit  and  Nickleby.  It  savours  of  the  cheap 
gentility  of  the  upstart  or  the  swindler.  We  also 
object  entirely  to  the  mode  of  Agnes's  death. 
The  sudden  snapping  of  the  cord  in  the  midst  of 
youth,  and  health,  and  enjoyment,  may  be  excoaed 
when  it  is  necessary  to  the  story;  but  Agnes^ 
lingers,  and  the  broken  back  is  useless  as  well  as 
revolting;  and  though  Mr.  Cayley  is  far  above 
the  cockney  ignorance  which  made  the  author  of 
"  Ten  Thousand  a- Year"  describe  his  heroine,  when 
out  with  the  hounds,  as  "spurring  her  eager  filly,"' 
yet  he  should  have  remembered,  that  when  young 
ladies  do  commit  such  escapades,  they  are  not 
trusted  to  the  care  of  boys  from  Eton,  but  there  is 
invariably  some  papa,  or  uncle,  or  steady  elder 
brother,  or  prudent  old  stud-groom,  to  take  care 
of  them.  **  Old  Hughes"  would  have  known  his 
business  better  than  to  let  his  young  mistress 
ride  at 

'^  *-*•  an  awkward  palisade 
(Backed  by  a  deepiah  drop)  both  stiff  and  high, 

when  her  "coal-black  steed"  was  "a little  blown.*' 
Besides,  the  gate  would  not  have  been  locked.  We 
dislike  the  story  so  much  that  we  are  writing  our- 
selves into  the  conviction  that  it  could  not  be  so. 

These,  however,  are,  after  all,  minor  matters. 
We  part  fi*om  Mr.  Cayley  with  gratitude  for  the 
pleasure  he  has  given  us  all  the  more  lively  as 
we  look  for  future  favours.  We  shall  be  delighted 
to  resume  our  task  of  criticism  when  the  fourth 
and  succeeding  cantos  of  **  Sir  Keginald  Mohun" 
make  their  appearance. 


AN  ACRE  ON.— ODE  XX. 

An  old  woman  was  changed  to  a  stone,  ohone  I 
At  which  all  her  relations  did  groan,  ohone  I 
King  Pandion's  daughter, 
When  her  father  sought  her, 
In  the  shape  of  a  swallow  had  flown,  ohone ! 

But  I'd  be  a  looking-glass  clear,  my  dear! 
Or  a  soft  robe  thy  form  to  insphere,  my  dear ! 

Or  water,  cool  flowing, 

To  circle  thee,  glowing. 
And  embrace  thee  without  any  fear,  my  dear. 

A  perfume  thy  beauty  to  greet,  my  sweet ; 

A  scarf  on  thy  bosom  to  beat,  my  sweet ; 
The  pearl  that's  reclining 
Where  tresses  are  twining, 

Or  the  slipper  that's  under  thy  feet,  my  sweet 
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[Thk  paper  of  last  month^,  on  Lord  Carlisle's  lec- 
ture, haying  been  written  under  the  oppression  of 
A  nervous  illness,  accompanied  by  great  suffering, 
may   probably  enough  have  been  found  heavy. 
Another  objection  to  that  paper  is,  that  it  too  easily 
assumes  the  radical  falseness  of  Pope,  as  a  notori- 
ous fact  needing  no  evidence  or  illustration.     To 
myself  it  did  not  need  either.     But  to  any  casual 
resder,  whose  attention  had  never  been  attracted 
to  the  circumstantialities  of  Pope's  satiric  sketches, 
this  assamption  would  be  startling  ;  and  it  would 
have  done  him  a  service  to  offer  a  few  exemplifi- 
cadoDs  of  the  vice  attributed  to  Pope,  both  as  sub- 
atentiating  the  charge  and  as  investing  it  with 
some  little  amusement.    This  it  had  been  my  in- 
tuition to  do  at  the  moment ;  but  being  disabled 
by  the  illness  above-mentioned,  I  now  supply  the 
(Hm^on.J 

"Whom  shall  we  pronounce  a  fit  writer  to  be 
laid  before  an  auditory  of  working-men,  as  a  model 
oi  what   is  just  in   composition  —  fit  either  for 
conciliating  Uieir  regard  to  literature  at  first  or 
afterwards  for  sustaining  it?    The  qualifications 
for  such  a  writer  are  apparently  these  two :  first, 
that  he  should  deal  chiefly  with  the  elder  and 
elementary  affections  of  man,  and  under  those  re- 
lations which  concern  man's  grandest  capacities; 
secondly,  that  he  should  treat  his  subject  ^vith 
solemnity,  and  not  with  sneer — with  earnestness, 
as  one  under  a  prophet's  burden  of  impassioned 
truth,  and  not  with  Uie  levity  of  a  girl  hunting  a 
dianoe-started  caprice.  I  admire  Pope  in  the  very 
highest  degree ;  but  I  admire  him  as  a  pyrotech- 
nic artist  for  producing  brilliant  and  evaneecent 
effects  out  of  elements  that  have  hardly  a  moment's 
Bfe  within  them.    There  is  a  flash  and  a  startling 
explosion,  then  there  is  a  dazzling  coruscation,  all 
porj^e  and  gold ;  the  eye  aches  under  the  sudden- 
Bess  of  a  display  that,  springing  like  a  burning 
MTow  out  of  darkness,  rushes  back  into  darkness 
xrith  arrowy  speed,  and  in  a  moment  all  is  over. 
Like  festal  shows,  or  the  hurrying  music  of  such 


It  wot,  sod  it  if  not. 

Untruly,  therefore,  was  it  ever  foncied  of  Pope, 
ftat  he  belonged  by  his  classification  to  the  family 
of  the  Drydens.  Dryden  had  within  him  a  prin- 
ciple of  continuity  which  was  not  satisfied  without 
lingering  upon  lus  own  thoughts,  brooding  over 

*  ft  is  BO  matter  of  wonder  or  oonplaint  that  a  paver  written 
I7  a  eorreipoiideDt  at  a  distaace  of  400  miles,  or  sometning  more, 
fnm  the  prets^  Teoniring,  therefore,  a  4tiatth»  of  abore  8(X>  miles 
ftr  every  Mter  aad  its  aaswer,  a  distaaee  which  becomes  striotly 
iaiaite  in  the  case  when  the  correspondent  sends  no  answer  ai 
all,  ihoold  exhibit  some  press  errors.  Tliese,  harintr  now  done 
tWir  worst,  I  will  not  vex  tM  reader  or  the  compositor  b^  recalling. 
Oslj  with  respect  to  one,  Tic,  the  word  ffemdn^,  which  is  twice 

S'  tfd  for  the  tme  word  generk,  I  make  an  exception,  as  it  de- 
I  the  meaning  in  a  way  that  may  haTe  perplexed  a  pains-taking 
nsder.    Sach  readen  ara  rare,  and  deserve  eneonragement. 

[Tins  same  iAmAw  which  Mr.  De  Qnineey  laments  is  alsa  the 
eiaK  of  his  present  paMr  appearing  incomplete.  It  will  bo  resumed 
k  the  next  nnmber^— Ed.] 


them,  and  oftentimes  pursuing  them  through  their 
unlinkings  with  the  sequaciotisness  (pardon  a 
Coleridgian  word)  that  belongs  to  some  process 
of  creative  nature,  such  as  the  unfolding  of  a 
flower.  But  Pope  was  all  jets  and  tongues  of 
flame;  all  showers  of  scintillation  and  sparkle. 
Dryden  followed,  genially,  an  impulse  of  his 
healthy  nature.  Pope  obeyed,  spasmodically,  an 
overmastering  febrile  paroxysm.  Even  in  these 
constitutional  differences  between  the  two  are 
written  and  are  legible  the  corresponding  necessi- 
ties of  "utter  falsehood  in  Pope,  and  of  loyalty  to 
truth  in  Dryden."  Strange  it  is  to  recall  fiiis  one 
striking  fact,  that  if  once  in  his  life  Dryden  might 
reasonably  have  been  suspected  of  falsehood,  it  was 
in  the  capital  matter  of  religion.  He  ratted  from 
his  Protestant  faith ;  and  according  to  the  literal 
origin  of  that  figure  he  ratted ;  for  he  abjured  it 
as  rats  abjure  a  ship  in  which  their  instinct  of 
divination  has  deciphered  a  destiny  of  ruin,  and 
at  the  very  moment  when  Popery  wore  the  pro- 
mise of  a  triumph  that  might,  at  any  rate,  have 
lasted  his  time.  Dryden  was  a  Papist  by  apostacy; 
and  perhaps,  not  to  speak  uncharitably,  upon  some 
bias  from  self-interest  Pope,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  a  Papist  by  birth,  and  by  a  tie  of  honour ;  and 
he  resisted  all  temptations  to  desert  his  afflicted 
faith,  which  temptations  lay  in  bribes  of  great  mag- 
nitude prospectively,  and  in  persecutions  for  the 
present  that  were  painfully  humiliating.  How 
base  a  time-server  does  Dryden  appear  on  the  one 
side ! — on  the  other,  how  much  of  a  martyr  should 
we  be  disposed  to  pronounce  Pope !  And  yet,  for 
all  that,  such  is  the  over-ruling  force  of  a  nature 
originally  sincere,  the  apostate  Dryden  wore  upon 
his  brow  the  grace  of  sincerity,  whilst  the  pseudo- 
martyr  Pope,  in  the  midst  of  actual  fidelity  to  his 
Church,  was  at  his  heart  a  traitor — in  the  very 
oath  of  his  allegiance  to  his  spiritual  mistress  had 
a  lie  upon  his  lips,  scoffed  at  her  whilst  kneeling 
in  homage  to  her  pretensions,  and  secretly  for- 
swore her  doctrines  whilst  suffering  insults  in  her 
service. 

Tlie  differences  as  to  truth  and  falsehood  lay 
exactly  where,  by  all  the  external  symptoms,  they 
ought  not  to  have  lain.  But  the  reason  for  this 
anomaly  was,  that  to  Dryden  sincerity  had  been  a 
perpetual  necessity  of  his  intellectual  nature,  whilst 
Fope,  distracted  by  his  own  activities  of  mind, 
living  in  an  irreligious  generation,  and  beset  by 
infidel  friends,  had  early  lost  his  anchorage  of 
traditional  belief;  and  yet,  upon  an  honourable 
scruple  of  fidelity  to  the  siiffering  Church  of  his 
fathers,  he  sought  often  to  dissemble  the  fact  of 
his  own  scepticism,  which  yet  often  he  thirsted 
ostentatiously  to  parade.  Through  a  motive  of 
truthfulness  he  became  false.  And  in  this  par- 
ticular instance  he  would,  at  any  rate,  have  become 
false,  whatever  had  been  the  native  constitution  of 
his  mind.  It  was  a  mere  impossibility  to  recon- 
cile any  real  allegiance  to  his. Church  with  his 
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known  irreverence  to  religion.  But  upon  far 
more  subjects  than  this  Pope  was  habitually  false 
in  the  quality  of  his  thoughts,  always  insincere, 
never  by  any  accident  in  earnest,  and  conse- 
quently many  times  caught  in  ruinous  self-contra- 
(liction.  Is  that  the  sort  of  writer  to  furnish  an 
advantageous  study  for  the  precious  leisure,  pre- 
cious as  rubies,  of  the  toil-worn  artizan  ? 

The  root  and  the  pledge  of  this  falseness  in  Pope 
lay  in  a  disease  of  his  mind,  which  he  (like  the 
Roman  poet  Horace)  mistook  for  a  feature  of 
preternatural  strength;  and  this  disease  was  the 
incapacity  of  self-determination  towards  any  para- 
mount or  abiding  principles,  Horace,  in  a  well- 
known  passage,  had  congratulated  himself  upon 
this  disease  as  upon  a  trophy  of  philosophic  eman- 
cipation : 

Nullius  addictiis  jurare  in  rerba  innpristri, 
Quo  me  cunque  rapit  tempestas,  deferor  Iiospes : 
which  words  Pope  thus  translates,  and  applies  to 
himself  in  his  English  adaptation  of  this  epistle* — 

Bat  ask  not  to  \/htJ  doctors  I  apply — 

Sworn  to  no  muster,  of  no  sect  am  L 

As  drives  the  storm,  at  any  door  I  knock ; 

And  house  with  Montaigne  now,  or  now  with  Locke. 

That  is,  neither  one  poet  nor  the  other  having,  as 
regarded  philosophy,  any  internal  principle  of 
gravitation  or  determining  impulse  to  draw  him 
in  one  direction  rcther  than  another,  was  left  to 
the  random  control  of  momentary  taste,  accident, 
or  caprice ;  and  this  indetermination  of  pure,  un- 
ballasted levity  both  Pope  and  Horace  mistook 
for  a  special  j)rivilege  of  philosophic  strength. 
Others,  it  seems,  were  chained  and  coerced  by 
certain  fixed  aspects  of  truth,  and  their  efforts  were 
overruled  accordingly  in  one  uniform  line  of  direc- 
tion.    But  thei/,  the  two  brilliant  poets,^  fluttered 


*  "  T^e  two  brilliant  poets*^  As  regards  Horace,  it  is  scarcely 
worth  wliilc  to  direct  tlic  reader's  attention  upon  iDcon»istency  of 
this  imaginary  defiance  to  philosophic  authority  with  his  profes- 
sion elsewhere  of  allegiance  to  Epicurus;  for  had  it  even  heen 
possible  to  direct  the  poet's  own  attention  npon  it,  the  same  spirit 
of  frank  simplicity  Mhich  has  converted  his  Tcqr  cowardice,  his 
unmitigated  cowardice  {rdidd  non  bene  par mvl4)t  into  one  of  those 
amiable  and  winning  frailties  which,  once  liaving  come  to  know  it, 
on  no  account  coulu  we  consent  to  forego — womd  have  reconciled 
us  all  bv  some  inimitable  picturesqueness  of  candour  to  incon- 
sistency the  most  shocking  as  to  the  fulfilment  of  some  great  moral 
obligation  ;  just  as  from  the  brute  restiveness  of  a  word  (Equotn- 
ticpm),  that  positively  would  not  come  into  the  harness  of  hex- 
ameter verse,  he  has  extracted  a  gay,  laughing  alia*  (vis.,  "  vertu 
quod  dicere  non  etf*) ;  a  pleasantry  which  is  nowhere  so  well 
pardUeled  as  by  Southey*s  on  the  name  of  Admiral  TchichakoiT:— 

**  A  nomc  which  you  all  must  know  very  well, 
Which  nobody  can  speak,  and  nobody  can  spell.** 

Vain  would  it  be  to  fasten  any  blame  upon  a  poet  armed  with  such 
)ieaven-born  playfulness  that  upon  a  verbal  defect  he  raises  a 
triumph  of  art,  and  unon  a  personal  defect  raises  a  perpetual  me- 
mento of  smiling  and  affectionate  forgiveness.  W  e  **  condone** 
his  cowardice,  to  use  language  of  Doctors*  Commons,  many  times 
over,  before  we  know  whether  he  would  have  cared  for  our  con- 
donation ;  and  protest  our  unanimous  belief,  that,  if  he  did  run 
awinr  from  battle,  he  ran  no  faster  than  a  gentleman  ought  to  run. 
In  fact,  his  character  would  have  wanted  its  amiable  unity  had  he 
not  been  a  coward,  or  had  he  no(  been  a  rake.  Vain  were  it  to 
level  reproaches  at  Arm,  for  whom  aU  reproaches  become  only  occa- 
sions of  further  and  surplus  honour.  But,  in  fact,  for  any  serious 
purposes  of  Horace,  pliilosophy  was  not  wanted.     Some  slight 

Eretence  of  that  kind  served  to  throw  a  shade  of  pensiveness  over 
is  convivial  revels,  and  thus  to  rescue  them  from  the  taint  of 
plebeian  grossness.  So  far,  and  no  farther,  a  slight  colouring  of 
philosophy  was  needed  for  ids  moral  musings.  But  Pope's  cnse  is 
differait.    The  inoral*breathing«  of  Horace  are  natural  exbala- 


on  butterfly-wings  to  the  right  and  the  left,  obey- 
ing no  guidance  but  that  of  some  instant  and  fugi- 
tive sensibility  to  some  momentary  phasis  of  beaut}'. 
In  this  dream  of  drunken  eclecticism,  and  in  the 
original  possibility  of  such  an  eclecticism,  lay  the 
ground  of  that  enormous  falsehood  which  rope 
practised  from  youth  to  age.  An  eclectic  philo- 
sopher already,  in  the  very  title  which  he  assmnes, 
proclaims  his  self-complacency  in  the  large  liberty 
of  error  purchased  by  the  renunciation  of  all  con- 
trolling principles.  Having  severed  the  towing- 
line  which  connected  him  with  any  external  force 
of  guiding  and  compulsory  truth,  he  is  free  to  go 
astray  in  any  one  of  ten  thousand  false  radiations 

tions  rising  spontaneously  from  the  heart  under  the  ordinary  glnm 
of  chance  anu  change  in  the  human  things  that  lay  aroond  biu.  But 
Pope  is  more  ambitious.  He  is  not  content  with  bomnemg  from 
philosophy  the  grace  of  a  passing  sanction  or  oountenigo,  wt  on- 
dertakes  to^mJ  her  a  systematic  coherency  of  deTeknrinent,aiid90Be- 
times  even  a  fundamental  basis.  In  his  "  £ssay  on  Man**  hismorala 
connect  tlieroselves  with  metaphysics.  The  metaphysics  bad  been 
gathered  together  in  his  chance  eclectic  rambles  amongrt  boob 
of  philosophv,  such  as  Montaigne,  Charron,  and  btterlj  anuont 
the  fossil  nibbish  and  debrit  of  Bayle's  Dictionary.  Hocb  ibo 
had  been  sugsestod  to  his  piercing  intellect  in  convenatioD,  espe- 
cially with  Xord  Bolingbroke ;  but  not  so  esclasivety  ly  loj 
means  with  him  as  the  calumniators  of  Pope  woald  have  ni  vs^ 
pofe.  Adopt  he  did  from  all  quarters,  but  rope  was  not  tbe  man 
servilely  to  oeg  or  to  steal.  It  was  indispensable  to  Iiis  ovn  com* 
fort  that  he  should  at  least  understand  the  meaning  of  vbatbe 
took  from  others,  though  seldom  indeed  he  underOood  its  wider 
relations,  or  pursued  its  ultimate  consequences.  Hence  cane 
anguish  and  horror  upon  Pope  in  his  latter  days,  such  as  rardj 
can  have  visited  any  but  tiie  death-bed  of  some  meoonble 
criminal.  To  liave  rejected  the  verba  moffisfri  roi^ht  secin  wdl, 
it  might  look  promising,  as  all  real  freedom  is  promising,  for  the 
interests  of  truth ;  but  he  forgot  that,  in  reiecling  the  mister, 
he  had  also  rejected  the  doctrine — the  guiding  principle— tbe 
unitv  of  direction  secured  for  the  inquirer  by  the  mastei't  par- 
ticnlar  system  viith  its  deep  internal  cohesion.  Coming  npon  hit 
own  distracted  choice  of  principles  from  opposite  angles  and  lioei 
of  direction,  he  found  tiint  what  once  and  under  one  aspeet  had 
seemed  to  him  a  guiding  light,  and  one  of  tlu;  buoyi  for  narrov- 
ing  the  uncertainties  of  a  di£5cult  navigation,  absolotely  nnder 
another  aspect,  differently  approhclied  and  differently  associated, 
did  the  treacherons  office  of  a  spanselled  horse,  as  in  past  days 
npon  the  Cornish  and  the  South  Irish  coast  it  was  empb^ed— 
expressly  for  shoeing  false  riguals,  and  leading  right  smongst 
breakers.  That  hottui  siccus  of  pet  notions,  which  had  woa 
Pope*s  fancy  in  their  insulated  and  separate  existence,  when  brought 
together  as  parts  and  elements  of  the  same  system  in  the  elabontfe 
and  haughty  "Essay  on  Man,"  absolutely  refused  to  cohere.  Ao 
doctoring,  no  darning,  could  disguise  their  essential  inter-rppnlsjon. 
Dismal  rents,  chasms,  hiatuses,  gaped  and  grinned  in  a  tbeorj 
whose  very  office  and  arrogant  pretension  had  been  to  harnoaiie 
the  dislocated  face  of  nature,  and  to  do  fhai  in  the  way  of  }^^' 
cation  for  God  which  God  had  forgotten  to  do  for  hioiself.  How 
if  an  enemy  should  come,  and  fill  up  these  n^y  charms  with  some 
poisonous  fungus  of  a  nature  to  spread  the  diy  rot  throogfa  the 
main  timbers  of  the  vessel  ?  And,  in  fact,  such  an  enemy  ^ 
come.  This  enemy  spread  dismay  through  Pope's  heart  Vof» 
found  himself  suddenly  shown  up  uf  an  anti-social  monster,  aiu 
incendianr,  as  a  disorganiser  of  man*8  most  aspiring  hopes.  "0 
Heavens!  What  is  to  be  done?  what  com  be  done P"  he  cried 
out.  "  When  I  wrote  tliat  passage,  which  now  seems  so  wicked, 
certainly  I  meant  something  very  good ;  or,  if  I  didn't,  at  asT 
rate  I  meant  to  mean  it."  The  case  was  singular ;  if  no  friend 
of  the  author's  could  offer  a  decent  account  of  its  meaning,  to  i 
certainty  the  author  cou!d  nof.  Luckily,  however,  there  arc  t^^ 
ways  of  filling  up  diasms ;  and  Warburtwi,  who  had  reasonsbeit 
known  to  himself  for  cultivating  Pope's  favour,  besides  coniwer- 
able  practice  during  his  youth  in  a  special  pleader's  office, 
took  the  desperate  case  in  hand.  He  caulked  the  cbasois  iitit 
philosophic  oakum,  he  "  payed"  them  with  dialectic  pitch,  » 
sheathed  them  with  copper  and  brass  by  means  of  audaooos 
dogmatism  and  insolent  quibbles,  until  the  enemy  seemed  to  bsvc 
been  silenced,  and  the  vessel  righted  so  far  as  to  *«^\J** 
result,  however,  as  a  permanent  result,  was  this— that  the  denjjn 
which  had  once  been  raised  (however  feebly  prewed)  .«pJ5f  .*" 
poem,  considered  in  the  Ught  of  a  system  compatible  with  '•"P?"' 
settled  luion  it  permanently  as  a  sullen  doud  of  snqaooB  that  a 
I  oentniy  baa  not  aTailed  to  dissipate. 
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from  the  trae  centre  of  rest  By  his  own  choice 
he  is  wandering  in  a  forest  all  but  pathless, 

—  ubi  passim 
Pallantes  error  recto  de  tramite  pellit ; 

md  a  forest  not  of  sixty  days*  journey,  like  that 
old  Hercynian  forest  of  Csesar^s  time,  but  a  forest 
widch  sixty  generations  have  not  availed  to  tra- 
Terse  or  familiarise  in  any  one  direction. 

For  Horace,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain 
in   tlie  note,  the  apology  is  so  much  the  readier  as 
bis  intmsionis  into  this  province  of  philosophy  are 
slighter,  more  careless,  and  more  indirect.     But 
Pope's  arc  wilful,  premeditated,  with  malice  afore- 
thought ;  and  his  falsehoods  wear  a  more  malignant 
air,  because  they  frequently  concern  truth  specu- 
lative, and   are  therefore  presumably  more   de- 
liberate in  their  origin,  and  more  influential  in  the 
resolt.     It  is  precisely  this  part  of  Pope's  errors 
that  wocdd  prove  most  perplexing  to  the  unlearned 
student.     Beyond  a  doubt  the  "  Essay  on  Man" 
would,  in  virtue  of  its  subject,  prove  the  most 
attractive  to  a  labouring  man  of  all  Pope's  writings, 
as  most  of  all  promising  a  glimpse  into  a  world  of 
permanence  and  of  mysterious  grandeur,  and  having 
an  interest,  therefore,  transcendant  to  any  that  could 
he  derived  from  the  fleeting  aspects  of  manners  or 
social   conventionalisms,  though  illuminated  and 
vivified  by  satire.     Here  would  be  the  most  ad- 
vantageous and  remunerative  station  to  take  for 
one  who  should  undertake  a  formal  exposure  of 
Pope's  hoUow-heartedness ;  that  is,  it  would  most 
commensurately  reward  the  pains  and  difficulties 
of  such  an  investigation.     But  it  would  be  too  long 
a  task  for  this  situation,  and  it  would  be  too 
polemic.     It  would  move  through  a  jungle  of  con- 
;      troversies.    For,  to  quote  a  remark  which  I  once 
made  myself  in  print,  the  "  Essay  on  Man"  in  one 
point  resembles  some   doubtful    inscriptions    in 
ancient  forms  of  Oriental  languages,  which,  being 
made  up  elliptical ly  of  mere  consonants,  can  be 
read  into  very  different  senses  according  to  the 
:      different  sets  of  vowels  which  the  particular  reader 
may  choose  to  interpolate.    According  to  the  choice 
of  the  interpreter,  it  may  be  read  into  a  loyal  or  a 
treasonable  meaning.  •   Instead  of  this  I  prefer,  as 
more  amusing,  as  less  elaborate,  and  as  briefer,  to 
expose  a  few  of  Pope's  personal  falsehoods,  and 
Sulsehoods  as  to  the  notorieties  of  fact     Truths 
speculative  oftentimes,  drives  its  roots  into  depth, 
80  dark  that  the  falsifications  to  which  it  is  liable, 
though  detected,  cannot  always  be  exposed  to  the 
light  of  day — ^the  result  is  known,  but  not  there- 
fore seen.     Truth  personal,  on  the  other  hand, 
may  be  easily  made  to  confront  its  falsifier,  not 
with  refutation  only,  but  with  the  visible  shame  of 
refatation.     Such  shame  would  settle  upon  every 
page  of  Pope's  satires  and  moral  epistles,  oftentimes 
upon  every  couplet,  if  any  censor,  armed  with  an 
adeqoAte  knowledge  of  the  facts,  were  to  prosecute 
the  inquest     And  the  general  impression  from 
such  an  inquest  would  be,  that  Pope  never  de- 
lineated a  character,  nor  uttered  a  sentiment,  nor 
k        breathed  an  aspiration,  which  he  would  not  wil- 
lingly have  recast,  have  retracted,  have  abjured  or 
trampled  under  foot  with  the  ciu-sas  assigned  to 


heresy,  if  by  such  an  act  he  could  have  added  a 
•hue  of  brilliancy  to  his  colouring  or  a  new  depth 
to  his  shadows.  There  is  nothing  he  would  not 
have  sacrificed,  not  the  most  solemn  of  his  opinions, 
nor  the  most  pathetic  memorial  from  his  personal 
experiences,  in  return  for  a  sufficient  consideration, 
which  consideration  meant  always  with  htm  poetic 
effect.  It  is  not,  as  too  commonly  is  believed,  that 
he  was  reckless  of  other  people's  feelings ;  so  far 
from  that,  he  had  a  morbid  facility  in  his  kind- 
ness ;  and  in  cases  where  he  had  no  reason  to  sus- 
pect any  lurking  hostility,  he  showed  even  a 
paralytic  benignity.  But,  simply  and  constitu- 
tionally, he  was  incapable  of  a  sincere  thought  or 
a  sincere  emotion.  Nothing  that  ever  he  uttered, 
were  it  even  a  prayer  to  God,  but  he  had  a  fancy 
for  reading  it  backwards.  And  he  was  evermore 
false,  not  as  loving  or  preferring  falsehood,  but  as 
one  who  could  not  in  his  heart  perceive  much  real 
difference  between,  what  peo^'e  affected  to  call 
falsehood  and  what  they  affected  to  call  truth. 
Volumes  might  be  filled  with  illustrations :  I  con- 
tent myself  with  three  or  four. 

I.  Pope  felt  intellectually  that  it  was  philosophic, 
and  also  that  it  wore  an  air  of  nobility,  not  to 
despise  poverty.  Morally,  hov;ever,  he  felt  in- 
versely :  nature  and  the  accider  Is  of  his  life  had 
made  it  his  necessity  to  despise  nut  jing  so  heartily. 
If  in  any  one  sentiment  he  ever  was  absolutely  sincere, 
if  there  can  be  cited  one  insulated  case  upon  which 
he  found  it  difficult  to  play  the  hypocrite,  it  was 
in  the  case  of  that  intense  scorn  with  which  he 
regarded  poverty,  and  all  the  painful  circumstances 
that  form  the  equipage  of  poverty.  To  look  at  a 
pale,  dejected  fellow-creature  creeping  along  the 
highway,  and  to  have  reason  for  thinking  that  he 
has  not  tasted  food  since  yesterday — what  a  pang 
would  such  a  sight,  accompanied  by  such  a  thouglit, 
inflict  upon  many  a  million  of  benign  human 
hearts  1  But  in  Pope,  left  to  his  spontaneous 
nature,  such  a  sight  and  such  a  thought  would 
have  moved  only  fits  of  laughter.  Not  that  he 
would  have  refused  the  poor  creature  a  shilling, 
but  still  he  would  have  laughed.  For  hunger,  and 
cold,  and  poverty  appeared  to  him  only  in  the  light 
of  drolleries,  and  too  generally  of  scoundrelisms. 
Still  he  was  aware  that  some  caution  was  requisite 
in  giving  public  expression  to  such  feelings. 
Accordingly,  when  he  came  forward  in  gala-dress 
as  a  philosopher,  he  assumed  the  serene  air  of  one 
upon  whom  all  such  idle  distinctions  as  rich  and 
poor  were  literally  thrown  away.  But  watch  him : 
follow  his  steps  for  a  few  minutes,  and  the  deep 
realities  of  his  nature  will  unmasque  themselves. 
BV  example,  in  the  first  book  of  the  "  Dunciad" 
he  has  occasion  to  mention  Dennis : — 

And  all  the  mighty  mad  in  Dennis  raged. 

Upon  this  line  (the  106th)  of  the  text- he  hangs  a 
note,  in  the  course  of  which  he  quotes  a  few  sen- 
tences about  Dennis  from  Theobald.  One  of  these 
begins  thus :  **  Did  we  really  know  how  much  this 
poor  man  suffers  by  being  contradicted — '*  &c. ; 
upon  which  Pope  thinks  proper  to  intercalate  the 
following  pathetic  parenthesis  in  italics :  "  I  wish 
that  reflection  on  Poverty   had  be^m  spared." 
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How  amiable!  how  pretty  I  Could  Joseph  Sur- 
face have  more  dexterously  improved  the  occasion : 
"  The  man  that  disparages  poverty,  is  a  man  that — " 
&c.  It  is  manifest^  however,  at  a  glance,  that 
this  virtudus  indignation  is  altogether  misplaced; 
for  "poor  "  in  the  quotation  from  Theobald  has  no 
reference  wliatever  to  poverty  as  the  antithesis  to 
wealth.  What  a  pity  that  a  whole  phial  of  such 
excellent  scenical  morality  should  thus  have  been 
uncorked  and  poured  out  upon  the  wrong  man  and 
the  wrong  occasion !  Eeally,  this  unhappy  blunder 
extorts  from  me  as  many  tears  of  laughter  as  ever 
poverty  extorted  from  Pope.  Meantime,  reader, 
watch  what  follows.  Wounded  so  deeply  in  his 
feelings  by  this  constrained  homage  to  poverty, 
Pope  finds  himself  unable  to  re-settle  the  equili- 
brium in  his  nervous  system  until  he  has  taken 
out  his  revenge  by  an  extra  kicking  administered 
to  some  old  mendicant  or  vagrant  lying  in  a 
ditch. 

At  line  106  comes  the  flourish  about  Dennis's 
poverty.  Just  nine  lines  a-head,  keeping  close  as 
a  policeman  upon  the  heels  of  a  thief,  you  come  up 
with  Pope  in  the  very  act  of  maltreating  Gibber, 
upon  no  motive  or  pretence  whatever,  small  or 
great,  but  that  he  (the  said  Gibber)  was  guilty  of 
poverty.  Pope  had  detected  him — and  this  is 
Pope's  own  account  of  the  assault — in  an  overt  act 
of  poverty.  He  deposes,  as  if  it  were  an  ample 
justification  of  his  own  violence,  that  Gibber  had 
been  caught  in  the  very  act — not  of  supping 
meanly,  coarsely,  vulgarly,  as  upon  tripe,  for 
instance,  or  other  offal — but  absolutely  in  the  act 
of  not  supping  at  all ! 

Swearing  and  supperlet*  the  hero  sate. 

Here  one  is  irresistibly  reminded  of  the  old 
story  about  the  cat  who  was  transformed  into  a 
princess :  she  played  the  rSle  with  admirable  de- 
corum, until  one  day  a  mouse  ran  across  the  floor 
of  the  royal  saloon,  when  immediately  the  old 
instinct  and  the  hereditary  hatred  proved  too  much 
for  the  artificial  nature,  and  her  Highness  vanished 
over  a  six-barred  gate  in  a  furious  mouse-chase. 
Pope,  treading  in  the  steps  of  this  model,  fancies 
himself  reconciled  to  poverty.  Poverty,  however, 
suddenly  presents  herself,  not  as  a  high  poetic 
abstraction,  but  in  that  one  of  her  many  shapes 
which  to  Pope  had  always  seemed  the  most  comic 
as  well  as  the  most  hateful.  Instantly  Pope's  ancient 
malice  is  rekindled ;  and  in  line  115  we  find  him 
assaulting  that  very  calamity  under  one  name, 
which  under  another,  at  line  106,  he  had  treated 
with  an  ostentatious  superfluity  of  indulgence. 

n.  I  have  already  noticed  that  some  of  Pope's 
most  pointed  examples  which  he  presents  to  you 
as  drawn  from  his  own  experience  of  life,  are  in 
fact  due  to  jest-books ;  and  some  (offered  as  facts) 
are  pure  coinages  of  his  own  brain.  When  he 
makes  his  miser  at  the  last  gasp  so  tenacious  of 
the  worldly  rights  then  slipping  from  his  grasp  as 
that  he  refuses  to  resign  a  particular  manor.  Pope 
forgot  that  even  a  jest-book  must  govern  its  jokes 
by  some  regard  to  the  realities  of  life,  and  that 
amongst  these  realities  is  the  very  nature  and  opera- 
tion of  a  will.     A  miser  is  not,  therefore,  a  fool ; 


and  he  knows  that  no  possible  testamentary  abdi- 
cation of  an  estate  disturbs  his  own  absolute  com- 
mand over  it  so  long  as  he  lives,  or  bars  his  power 
of  revoking  the  bequest    The  moral  instruction 
is  in  this  case  so  poor,  that  no  reader  cares  much 
upon  what  sort  of  foundation  the  story  itself  rests. 
For  such  a  story  a  lie  may  be  a  decent  basis. 
True ;  but  not  so  senseless  a  lie.    If  the  old  miser 
was  delirious,  there  is  an  end  of  his  responsibilities ; 
and  nobody  has  a  right  to  draw  upon  Aim  for 
moral  lessons  or  warnings.  If  he  was  no^  delirious, 
the  case  could  not  have  happened.    Modelled  in 
the  same  spirit  are  all  Pope's  pretended  portraitures 
of  women;   and  the  more  they  ought  to  have 
been  true,  as  professing  to  be  studies  from  life,  the 
more  atrociously  they  are  false,  and  false  in  the 
transcendant  sense  of  being  impossible.    Heaps  of 
contradiction,  or  of  revolting  extravagance,  do  not 
verify  themselves  to  our  loathing  incredulity  because 
the  artist  chooses  to  come  forward  with  his  arms 
a-kimbo,  saying  angrily, "  But  I  tell  you,  sir,  these 
are  not  fancy -pieces !     These  ladies  whom  I  have 
here  lampooned  are  familiarly  known  to  me — they 
are  my  particular  friends.     I  see  them  every  day 
in  the  undress  of  confiding  friendship.     They 
betray  all  their  foibles  to  me  in  the  certainty  that 
I  shall  take  no  advantage  of  their  candour ;  and 
will  you,  coming  a  century  later,  presume  to  dis- 
pute the  fidelity  or  the  value  of  my  contemporary 
portraits?"     Yes,  and  upon  these  two  grounds: 
first  (as  to  the  fidelity),  that  the  pretended  portraits 
are  delineations  of  impossible  people ;  and  secondly 
(as  to  the  value),  that,  if  after  all  they  could  be 
sworn  to  as  copies  faithful  to  the  originals,  not  the 
less  are  they  to  be  repelled  as  abnormal,  and  so 
far  beyond  the  intelligibilities  of  nature  as  practi- 
cally to  mean  nothing,  neither  teaching  nor  warn- 
ing.    The  two   Duchesses  of    Marlborough,  for 
instance,  Sarah  and  Henrietta,  are  atrocious  carica- 
tures, and  constructed  on  the  desperate  principle 
of  catching  at  a  momentary  stare  or  grin,  by  means 
of  anarchy  in  the  features  imputed,  and  truculent 
antithesis  in  the  expression.     Who  does  not  feel 
that  these  are  the  fierce  pasquinades,  and  the  coarse 
pasquinades,   of   some    malignant   electioneenng 
contest  ?    Is  there  a  line  that  breathes  the  sim- 
plicity and  single-heartedness  of  truth?     Equal 
disgust  settles  upon  every  word  that  Pope  ever 
wrote  against  Lady  Mary  W.  Montagu.    Baling 
once  come  to  hate  her  rancorously,  and  finding  his 
hatred  envenomed  by  the  consciousness  that  Lady 
Mary  had  long  ceased  to  care  two  straws  for  all  the 
malice  of   all   the  wits   in  Christendom,  Pop® 
laboured  at  his  own  spite,  filing  it  and  burnishing 
it  as  a  hand-polisher  works  at  the  blade  of  a  scyme- 
tar.     For  years  he  had  forgotten  to  ask  after  me 
realities  of  nature  as  they  existed  in  Lady  Mary, 
and  considered  only  what  had  the  best  chance  ot 
stinging  her  profoundly.      He  looked  out  for  a 
"raw"  into  which  he  might  lay  the  lash;  not  seek- 
ing it  in  the  real  woman,  but  generally  in^^ 
nature  and  sensibilities  of  abstract  woman.   *J^' 
ever  seemed  to  disfigure  the  idea  of  womanhood, 
that,  by  reiterated  touches,  he  worked  into  wfl 
portraits  of  Lady  Mary ;  and  at  length,  no  douDt, 
he  had  altogether  obliterated  from  his  own  remem- 
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tomce  the  tnie  features  of  her  whom  he  so  much 
detested.  On  this  class  of  Pope's  satiric  sketches 
I  do  not,  howerer,  wish  to  linger,  having  hereto- 


fore examined  some  of  the  more  prominent  cases 
with  close  attention. 


AN    ESSAY    ON   PIGS   AND    PIG-WORSHIP. 


BY   A   Pia-WORSHIPPER. 


Pres,  in  all  Christian  countries,  have  been  objects 
of  veneration.     When  Philip,  son  and  joint-asso- 
ciate with  his  father  Louis  the  Fat  on  the  throne 
of  France,  was  killed  bv  a  fall  from  his  horse, 
caused  by  a  pig  running  between  the  animal's  legs, 
m>  irritated  was  the  father  that  he  issued  a  pro- 
clamation, that  in  future  no  swine  should    be 
allowed  to  run  about  the  streets  of  cities  or  towns ; 
and  the  people,  it  is  recorded,  submitted  to  the 
order  with  sorrowful  submission.    Not  so,  how- 
ever, with  the  pig-loving  monks  of  the  Order  of 
8t  Anthony.     "Ebey  entered  an  energetic,  solemn, 
and  successful  protest  against  the  proclamation, 
and  made  a  bold  declaration  in  favour  of  their 
pigs  and  piggeries,  and  argued  tbat  it  was  con- 
trary to  the  respect  due  to  their  patron  saint  to 
prevent  the  swine  of  their  houses  from  going 
where  they  thought  fit.     The  protest  was  suc- 
cessful ;  and  pigs  were  again  allowed  to  assert  the 
dignity  of    their  nature,   by  wallowing  in  the 
streets,  and  tripping  up  the  heels  of  unlucky  pas- 
sengers, as  well  became  a  free  and  enlightened 
swinish  multitude.     This  happened  in  the  year  of 
grace  1131 ;  and  some  may  be  inclined  to  account 
for  the  fact  by  stating  that  it  occurred  in  the  Dark 
Ages,  and  that   since   the  Reformation  all  such 
idolatrous  practices  were  abolished ;  but  tell  it  not 
in  Exeter  Hall,  proclaim  it  not  in  the  tabernacles 
of  the  Saints,  that  in  Britain,  Protestant  Britain, 
the  land  of  Bibles  and  Missionary  Societies,  pigs 
aire    objects  of  worship.      In  every  Tillage   and 
in  every   town  they  are  worshipped   sincerely. 
Say  what  we  will  about  the  matter,  it  is  a  great 
truth  that  pigolatry  is  rank  and  rampant  through- 
"Out  the  land.   Neither  is  the  worship  so  degrading 
as  some  would  imagine.    It  is  a  far  more  sensible 
kind  of  worship  than  that  of  the  old  mummifying 
Egyptians,  who  paid  their  devotions  to  vegetable 
goddities  such  as  onions  and  leeks,  and  by  the  way 
of  variety  let  their  aflfections  twine  around  an  alli- 
gator, or  some  such-like  amphibious  deity.     Let 
us  not  blame  the  old  monks  too  much.    A  "  rib" 
was  denied  them  by  their  vow  of  celibacy — what 
would  be  more  natural  than  to  look  for  consolation 
in  a  sparerib  ? 

Blame  them,  indeed !  Why,  serpents  have  been 
worshipped,  rata  have  been  held  sacred,  and  mice 
have  been  deified !  Who,  then,  who  have  souls 
capable  of  appreciating  a  rasher,  or  have  ever  glo- 
rified their  olfactory  nerves  over  the  celestial 
flavour  of  home-fed  bacon,  would  not  praise  rather 
than  blame  the  monks  for  their  chivalry  in  favour 


of  oppressed  pighood?  Laugh  at  pig-worship,  in- 
deed !  Why,  it  is  rational  and  praisewormy  in 
comparison  of  many  kinds  of  worships  we  all 
know  of. 

What  nobler  sight  than  a  pig  lying  on  straw 
basking  in  the  sun  ?  Why,  every  square  inch  of 
him  is  worthy  of  reverence ;  and  the  man  who  has 
not  due  respect  for  such  a  sight  has  denied  the 
faith,  and  is  worse  than  an  infidel.  It  is  a  sight 
that  speaks  of  an  oleaginous  future,  and  associates 
itself  with  comfort,  plenty,  contentment,  and  good 
times.  The  pig  is  the  poor  man's  savings  bank, 
where  there  is  no  roguish  secretary  or  dishonest 
treasurer ;  and  every  ounce  of  flesh  the  pig  gains  is 
an  addition  to  the  balance  at  his  bankers.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  has  the  soul-felt  satisfaction  to  see 
it  grow  day  by  day,  to  watch  over  it  with  a 
friendly  eye,  to  recognise  it  as  one  of  the  family,  to 
feel  his  affection  twist  round  it  even  as  the  ivy 
twines.  To  look  into  its  little  sunk  black  eye, 
beaming  with  fun,  frolic,  and  goodnature,  to  watch 
it  carry  straws  about  in  its  mouth  as  wise-like 
as  any  Christian,  is  a  sight  worthy  the  notice 
of  saint,  savage,  or  sage.  The  poor  man  may  well 
be  proud  of  his  pig.  It  depends  upon  him  through 
life,  and  he  depends  upon  it  after  death.  There 
is  a  fervent  attachment  between  the  pig  and  its 
keeper  too  fervent -for  words  to  utter,  w^hose  ex- 
ponent is  a  smile  of  approbation  by  the  one,  and  a 
grunt,  or  rather  groan,  of  reciprocated  sympathy 
on  the  part  of  the  other.  As  the  time  approaches 
when  all  the  tender  ties  that  have  bound  them 
together  shall  be  separated  by  the  rude  knife  of  the 
ruthless  butcher,  melancholy  glances  are  exchanged, 
the  man's  better  feelings  are  awakened,  and  the 
well-springs  of  tenderness  burst  forth  as  he  sighs 
over  the  evanescent  pleasures  of  earthly  attach- 
'  ment3 ;  and,  to  relieve  his  heart,  he  immediately 
begins  to  calculate  how  much  the  pig  may  weigh 
by  Christmas. 

What  has  been  said  about  pigs  does  not  apply 
to  millers',  brewers',  or  distillers'  pigs,  which  are 
in  a  rough  state  of  nature,  and  have  never  had  their 
social  or  domestic  feelings  cultivated ;  but  to  the 
poor  man's  pig,  the  genuine,  tame,  domesticated 
animal,  such  as  peasants  love  to  worship.  ^  Sunday 
is  the  special  day  set  apart  for  pig-worship.  On 
the  forenoon  of  such  a  day,  provided  the  weather 
be  fine,  John  Gubbs  gives  his  idol  a  mouthful  of 
fresh  air.  How  fondly  he  walks  about  it,  admires 
its  shape  and  proportions;  for  John  has  an  eye 
for  the  perception  of  the  sublime  and  beautiful. 
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He  gloats  over  it;  it  is  more  than  his  fimcy 
painted  it,  even  in  its  porkhood.  It  is  "  a  thing  of 
beautjr*'  to  him ;  what  a  pity  it  won't  be  **  a  joy  for 
ever  I'*  No  deity  receives  piore  sincere  worship 
than  Gubbs*8  pig.  His  neighbours  gather  around 
him,  and  there  is  soon  formed  a  congregation  of 
devout  worshippers,  and,  what  is  more,  there  is  not 
a  single  hypocrite  amongst  the  whole  assembly. 
Sweetly  and  truly  sung  the  late  laureat — 

And  what  is  beauty  but  tbe  aptitude 
Of  parts  harmonious  ?     Give  thy  fancv  scope 
And  thou  wilt  find  that  no  imagined  change 
Can  beautify  the  beast.    All  would  but  mar 
His  pig  perfection. 

Thus  they  enjoy  a  prelibation  of  "the  good 
times  coming,"  as  foreshadowed  in  the  comely 
symmetry  of  John  Gubbs's  pig.  The  idol  is  sent 
back  to  its  temple,  and  Gubbs  and  his  com- 
panions make  a  pilgrimage  to  worship  at  another 
shrine  that  contains  Amos  Snuffle's  famous  porker. 
It  in  its  turn  is  walked  out,  measured,  guessed  at, 
judged,  and  compared  with  critical  acumen.  It 
receives  its  due  portion  of  praise  and  worship,  and 
to  hear  their  household  idol  well  spoken  of  sounds 
like  celestial  music  in  the  ears  of  Snuffle,  Snuffle's 
wife,  and  all  the  little  Snuffles ;  the  whole  family 
are  glorified  through  the  medium  of  their  pig. 
The  Sunday  is  thus  spent  in  visiting  one  noted  pig 
after  another ;  and  when  the  day  of  rest  is  over,  the 
worshippers  retire  into  the  bosoms  of  their  families 
with  that  calm  serenity  of  soul  that  animated  bacon 
alone  can  produce.  The  pleasures  of  the  day  are 
rehearsed  during  the  evening ;  and  the  poor  man  is 
thus  invigorated  and  refredbed,  having  laid  in  a 
store  of  comfort  to  sustain  through  another  week's 
work.  Nothing  but  the  thoughts  of  his  pig  could 
support  the  labourer  in  his  day  after  day  of  inces- 
sant toil.  Blistered  be  the  tongue  that  would 
sneer  at  the  poor  man,  and  at  the  object  of  his  wor- 
ship !  Eemember  the  learned  pig,  the  immortal 
Toby,  how  it  was  received  in  the  higher  circles, 
and  mixed  up  in  the  first-class  society,  on  account 
of  its  intellectual  acquirements ;  and  although  its 
education  was  entirely  secular,  it  reflected  honour 
npon  its  order,  and  wiped  out  the  stain  of  stupidity 
from  all  pig-kind  for  ever.  Poor  Toby,  like  all 
gifted  ones,  became  the  victim  of  neglect  and  dis- 


appointment, was  turned  adrift,  like  a  state  genniB^ 
among  its  illiterate  brethren,  and  died  the  death  of 
most  of  Nature's  nobility,  and  like  them,  too,  was 
most  appreciated  after  his  death.  Just  as  pigs 
are  reverenced  and  cultivated  may  the  civilisation 
of  a  country  be  known.  The  political  economist 
may  prate  about  supply  and  demand  for  ever, 
without  any  good  effect,  if  he  overlooks  this  ques- 
tion. Moralists  may  preach  until  they  are  hoarse, 
and  all  in  vain,  if  they  know  not  tliat  a  great  por- 
tion of  existing  moral  evil  is  owing  to  the  scarcity 
of  pigs.  It  is  time  the  politician  should  know  that 
universal  suffrage  and  a  universality  of  piggery 
are  nearer  connected  than  is  dreamed  of  in  bis  phi- 
losophy. Statists  and  red-tapists  may  enumerate 
the  people,  but  it  is  all  labour  in  vain  if  they  forget 
to  take  the  census  of  the  pigs.  So  long  as  the 
people  have  the  liberty  of  their  pigs  and  pigst^'es 
guaranteed,  so  long  the  Constitution  is  safe  and  the 
Church  out  of  danger.  It  is  the  pigless  man  who 
is  the  dangerous  man.  It  is  such  as  he  that  are 
continually  worrying  society  about  some  grievance 
or  another.  He  has  no  pig  to  draw  his  affections 
to  home  and  homely  things ;  hence  he  is  morose, 
sullen,  and  discontented,  and  is  led  to  make  violent 
speeches  and  believe  that  whatever  is  is  wrong. 
Did  ever  anybody  know  a  man  who  kept  a  pig 
conspire  against  the  Govemm<ent,  or  lead  a  riot,  os 
do  anything  of  that  kind  ?  No,  no ;  his  mind  is 
at  home,  drawn  by  the  attraction  of  twenty  stone 
of  bacon.  Men  of  this  stamp  must  of  necesaty  be 
good  men.  And  why  not  brave,  noble,  generous, 
and  patriotic  ?  Right,  right ;  history  teaches  us 
that  they  are  so.  Not  Mr.  MacaiUay  s  Hbtory, 
however ;  he  would  have  us  take  Fielding^s  insane 
caricature  of  pig-loving  divines,  in  the  episode  of 
Parson  Trulliber,  as  a  truthful  portraiture  of  man- 
ners nnd  morals.  Ue  might  as  well  stickle  for  the 
habitual  companionship  of  fur,  sus,  atque  sacerdos 
elsewhere  than  in  the  pages  of  Quce  genus.  We  know 
better.  Was  not  the  grandeur  of  Kome  limited  to 
the  period  when  flourished  its  pigfeeders  the 
Porcil  ?  Did  not  the  Republic  sink  into  hopeless 
slavery  and  ignominy  when  the  noble  race  of  pig- 
feeders  came  to  an  end  in  the  persons  of  Porcia 
(the  spouse  of  Brutus)  and  Cato — confessedly  the 
last  of  the  Romans  ? 


THE    WHIG    FAMILY    COMPACT. 

The  Whigs  have  been  still  going,  going,  going  all  1  is  content  to  totter  on,  without  strength  to  fly  or 
the  month,  but  they  are  not  yet  gone.     The  ham- 1  sight  to  see  far  a-head,  buffeted  here,  tumbled  over 


mer  has  not  fallen — they  have  not  quite  succeeded 
in  completely  selling  themselves. 

A  slight  change  has  come  over  them.  Lord 
John,  that  crafty  old  phoenix,  has  ceased  to  flap 
his  wings  over  his  pyre  of  aromatics  and  sweet 
gams ;  a  suspicion  has  occurred  to  him,  that  if  tlie 
blaze  should  come  he  might  burn  out  in  good 
earnest,  and  :iothing  spring  from  his  ashes.    He 


there,  and  ever  and  anon  set  up  upon  his  legs  agam 
by  compassionate  lookers-on — scrambling.shuffling, 
ducking,  but  still  living.  Poor  old  phoenix  I— since 
1831  and  1851  much  change  hars  taken  place  in 
thee  I 

We  are  faulty  in  our  illustration.  The  bird  we 
compared  him  to  was  a  lonely,  iodependent,  self- 
renovating  bird ;  but  Lord  John  has  a  brood  that 
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would  people  a  desert  and  consume  a  kingdom. 
Ah,  that  trade-muon  of  Whig  politicians!  that 
exclusive  family-party  of  statesmen  I  that  political 
banyan-tree  that  goes  on  propagating  itself,  and 
kills  with  its  cold  dark  shade  every  plant  that 
shoots  up  beneath  it !  Breeding  in-and-in  will  no 
more  do  for  statesmen  than  for  horses.  The 
system  won't  work  in  a  nation  that  has  to  live  by 
manufacturiDg  calicoes  and  bread-stuffs,  steam- 
engines  and  beef,  hardwares  and  mutton,  pottery 
and  pork!  We  can't  afford  to  have  a  self-sufficient 
foolish  fellow  shifting  and  unsettling  all  our  com- 
mercial relations,  and  to  be  told  that  he  must  re- 
main, and  must  be  tolerated,  because  he  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Union,  and  if  he  is  turned  off  all  the 
rest  will  strike.  This  cluster  of  Russells,  £lliots, 
Greys,  and  Woods,  must  be  broken  up  or  swept 
away  before  we  can  have  good  government.  A 
common-sense  people  of  business  habits  find  it  too 
expensive  (to  put  aside  any  other  consideration)  to 
pluck  their  Ministers  off  a  single  genealogical  tree 
in  the  herald's  office.  Nothing  will  be  done  till 
the  Family  Compact  is  broken  up. 

The  idea  of  the  possibility  of  such  an  event 
occurring  does  not  seem  to  have  penetrated  into 
the  heads  of  those  who,  from  father  to  son,  or  from 
eousin  to  cousin,  have  been  his  or  her  Majesty's 
Ministers,  or  his  or  her  Majesty's  Opposition,  ever 
smce  1688.  When  the  House  of  Commons  affirms 
a  very  moderate  proposition,  which  the  Govern- 
ment admit  to  be  most  true,  but  think  ill-timed, 
when  it  growls  at  a  Budget  that  looks  like  the 
dream  of  a  drunken  man,  when  men  of  business 
csU  for  the  dismissal  of  the  incompetent  member 
of  the  family  who  has  produced  this  strange  inven- 
tion. Lord  John  quietly  turns  round  and  says, 
**  Me  and  cUl  mine— or  chaos  I" 

Then  the  people  looked  around,  and  they  saw 
that  it  was  indeed  chaos.    They  were,  in  a  moment; 
a  strong  army  without  leaders.     Many  stout  sol- 
diers had  they,  heads  of  small  guerilla-parties,  but 
no  reg^nlarly  gazetted  generaL     The  old  super- 
stitious prestige  was  strong  upon  them.     They 
never  thought  of  ranging  themselves  under  Hume, 
Gobden,  Molesworth,  Villiers,  Hall,  or  Dudley 
Stuart,  and  they  were  right  in  not  so  thinking. 
The  possibility  of  any  other  than  a  Whig  or  Tory 
Cabinet  had  never  been  canvassed.    These  men 
had  not  been  accustomed  to  act  together  for  definite 
objects,  and  to  make  mutual  concessions  to  attain 
luuty  of  purpose.    An  Administration  formed  of 
the  men  who  have  originated  and  caiTied  every 
measure  of  importance  that  has  been  adopted  in 
our  time  would  not  have  lasted  a  week. 

Meanwhile  there  was  much  bustle  in  the  Tory 
camp;  the  Carlton  was  in  a  frenzy  of  excitement; 
the  Tapers  and  Tadpoles  rushed  about  industriously 
conspicuous ;  squires  trod  the  streets  with  elastic 
Btep ;  all  the  Sir  Johns  clustered  at  Boodle's ;  and 
Bwift  equipages  were  seen  dashing  along  between 
St  James's-square  and  Buckingham  Palace.  Then 
came  a  pause ;  then  the  fatal  intelligence  that  the 
Peelites  would  not  join ;  then  one  more  counting 
of  forces,  and  a  shake  of  the  head  from  the  Tory 
leader ;  then,  with  a  groan  of  disappointment^  the 


whole  Tory  hive  sank  again  into  hopelessne^,'  if 
not  into  peace. 

Upon  this  counting  of  heads  it  depended  whether 
a  Government  should  or  should  not  be  established 
upon  the  principle  of  taking  from  the  people  their 
daily  bread.  A  few  votes  more  or  a  few  votes  less 
counted  upon  the  fingers  of  Lord  Stanley  and 
Mr.  Disraeli  decided  whether  or  not  the  country 
should  be  thrown  back  to  its  position  five  stormy 
years  ago,  and  have  to  fight  the  battle  for  food 
over  again ! 

Then  quietly  stepped  back  to  his  former  place 
Lord  John  the  Indispensable.  He  had  manifested 
his  power,  at  least  for  evil;  he  had  punished 
pretty  severely  the  breach  of  discipline  in  his 
followers ;  but  we  shall  not  soon  foi'give  the  risk 
to  the  peace  of  the  country,  and  the  peril  to  all 
our  interests,  at  which  he  bought  this  family 
triumph. 

If  the  men  of  progress  do  not  learn  a  lesson 
from  this  danger  they  are  dull  indeed.  We  want 
a  third  party  in  the  House  of  Commons  with  some 
discipline,  with  an  united  course  of  action  upon 
great  questions,  with  a  programme  of  reforms,  and, 
above  all,  with  a  conviction  in  them  and  their 
supporters  that,  whenever  a  majority  of  the  people 
and  of  their  representatives  shall  be  in  favour  of 
those  reforms,  this  party  will  be  ready  to  form  au 
Administration  and  carry  them  out.  Shall  we 
ever  see  such  a  party  ?  Perhaps  not,  for  there  are 
many  difficulties ;  but  if  it  ever  should  be  formed, 
the  Whig  faction  will  be  at  an  end.  The  Mag- 
nates will  go  over  to  the  Tories,  like  Puseyite 
parsons  who  go  over  to  Rome,  leaving  their  con- 
gregations behind  them;  but  the  Liberal  party 
will  be  stronger  than  ever. 

At  present,  no  one  fears  Lord  John  Russell  but 
his  own  friends.  Disraeli,  Graham,  and — most 
humiliating  of  truths  I — even  Rej-nolds  know  they 
can  turn  him  out  when  they  may  severally  please. 
Each  one  of  them  has  signed  judgment  in  eject- 
ment, and  only  waits  his  own  convenience  for 
putting  it  in  execution.  But  a  man  may  be  a 
very  weak  man,  and  a  very  embarrassed  man,  and 
a  very  uninfluential  man  out  of  doors,  and  yet  be 
a  terribly  great  man  at  home.  Bailiffs  may  be 
waiting  ouside  to  seize  him,  yet  his  own  family 
may  be  as  much  afraid  of  him  as  he  is  of  the 
bailiffs.  Reynolds,  or  Moore,  or  Fagan,  or  Keogh, 
or  whoever  may  happen  to  be  for  the  nonce  the 
leader  of  the  flying  camp  of  Milesian  militia,  can 
come  down  upon  Lord  John  when  he  pleases ;  but 
to  make  up  for  this  he  has  the  pleasure  to  know 
that  he  is  a  dreaded  martinet  in  his  ovm  camp. 
The  division  on  the  income-tax  might  have  done 
the  business ;  but  then  it  was  not  convenient  to 
the  Irish  to  interfere  with  the  process  of  strapping 
a  tax  of  six  millions  a-year  upon  the  shoulders  of 
John  Bull.  Green  Erin,  therefore,  stood  aloof, 
and  danced  a  jig  while  the  operation  was  being 
performed.  Lord  John's  penitent  minority  was 
suffered  to  play  the  part  of  a  majority. 

Surely  it  might  have  healed  the  wounded  pride 
and  melted  the  mighty  wrath  even  of  our  sulky 
little  Achilles,  to  see  how  tamely  and  obsequiously 
his  followers  ate  their  humble-pie,  when  Locke 
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Eliiig's  bill  came  on  again  for  discussion.  It  will 
be  recollected  that  Mr.  Locke  King  moved  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  assimilate  the  coimty 
to  the  borough  franchise,  and  to  g^ve  votes  to  all 
ten-pound  occupiers,  llie  House  gave  that  per- 
mission, against  the  votes  but  not  against  the 
speeches  of  the  Government,  by  a  really  astounding 
majority. 

Lord  John  made  this  division  the  chief  ground 
for  his  resignation.  When  the  bill  came  on  for 
a  second  reading,  the  prime  supporters  of  the 
motion  were  found  the  chief  speakers  against  the 
bill.  Hume,  Duncombe,  Bright  and  Sharman 
Crawford  were  unawed  by  threats  of  a  new  resigna- 
tion, and  were  not  persuaded  by  Mr.  Fox  Maule's 
sudden  conviction  '*  that  the  franchise  ought  to  be 
extended  by  one  general  measure,  affecting  all  the 
different  franchises  at  one  and  the  same  time,'* 
nor  by  Lord  John  Eusseirs  declaration  that  it 
would  be  wise  at  the  very  commencement  of  the 
next  session  to  consider  a  measure  for  the  ex- 
tension of  the  franchise ;  they  retained  their  con- 
sistency, and  voted  for  the  bill  which  carried  out 
the  proposition  for  which  they  had  voted  before. 
But  these  consistent  men  divided  now  in  a  mi- 
nority of  only  83  against  299.  Sir  Benjamin  Hall 
thoi^ht  ^  that  Mr.  Fox  Maule's  speech  had  placed 
the  matter  upon  a  totally  different  footing."  Sir 
Be  Lacy  Evans  thought  even  as  Sir  Benjamin  Hall 
thought.  Mr.  Rice  thought  that  enough  had  been 
gained  by  the  former  majority.  Mr.  Olay  was  too 
much  delighted  by  the  indefinite  promise  that  the 
Whigs  had  given  to  do  an  equally  indefinite  some- 
thing, at  some  indefinite  future  time,  to  think  for 
a  moment  of  embarrassing  them  by  any  immediate 
and  practical  measure.  Colonel  Romilly,  Mr. 
Pigott,  Mr.  H.  Berkeley  all  thought  that  a  bird 
in  the  bush  was  better  than  a  bird  in  the  hand ; 
while  Mr.  Bernal  Osborne  taunted  his  brother 
Radicals  with  the  observation  that  it  was  a  melan* 
choly  prospect  for  the  country,  "  that  during  the 
late  crisis  the  honourable  member  for  Montrose  and 
his  party  were  tiever  heard  of;"  and  deduced  from 
this  fact  a  conclusion  **  that  there  was  confidence 
neither  in  high,  nor  in  low,  quarters  in  this  party." 
From  this  conclusion  he  deduced  a  further  con- 
clusion, that  Lord  John  ought  to  be  trusted  and 
supported,  and,  moreover,  that  Mr.  King's  bill 
was  a  sham  reform. 

Yet  all  these  men  are  ardent  Reformers,  and 
every  one  of  them  had  voted  in  favour  of  the  in- 
troduction of  the  bill !  Could  penitence  and  humi- 
lity go  further  ?  Even  Hume,  who  once  declared 
that  he  was  ready  to  vote  black  white  to  keep  in 
a  Liberal  Government,  was  outdone.  He  who 
would  vote  black  white,  boggled  at  voting  white 
black.  There  is  a  difference  between  even  praising 
a  fault  and  condemning  a  virtue. 

The  Reformers  had  had  a  noble  motive,  no  doubt ; 
but  they  had  a  very  contemptible  position.  Eating 
their  own  words,  reversing  their  own  votes,  stran- 
gling their  own  favourite  progeny,  cursing  where 
they  had  blessed,  bowing  in  the  dust  on  the  spot 
where  they  had  rebelled.  Certainly,  Lord  John 
must  have  been  moved  by  a  repentance,  bringing 
forth  such  fruits  meet  for  repentance,  like  this.    If 


he  did  not  look  down  complacently  upon  mk 

abject  self-abasement,  upon  such  hound-like  fide%, 

he  must  be  a  stony-l^rted  man,  and  a  Intter, 

bitter  master. 

Each  of  you,  nre,  has  kept  a  dog,  perchancet 
Poor  beait  I  how  oft  bia  eyes  with  lightniDgs  danoe ! 

How  he  looki  up  to  maater  for  a  smile, 
Shakea  his  imploring  bead,  with  wriggling  tail ; 
Now  whining  yelps,  now  pawing  to  prevail, 

Eager  with  such  anxiety  the  while ! 
And  if  a  pat  should  bless  the  whining  scraper. 
Lord,  how  the  animal  begins  to  caper! 

Pat  them,  and  coax  them,  and  allow  sometluBg 
to  their  instincts,  Lord  John,  or  beware  the  £ite  of 
ActsBon ! 

Then  came  the  new  Budget  Most  absurdities 
have  a  school  of  followers.  The  metallic  tractors 
had  great  vogue  ;  electro-biology  draws  audiences 
and  procures  a  living  for  its  professors ;  the  com- 
pany for  converting  sawdust  into  deal  boards  got 
their  shares  up  to  a  premium.  The  only  tlung  on 
record  which  was  too  absurd  to  find  one  indepen^ 
dent  approver  was  8ir  Charles  Wood's  late  Budget 
City-men  and  countrymen,  the  dwellers  in  big  and 
in  little  houses,  the  tillers  of  the  earth  and  tiie 
triturators  of  office-stools,  all  were  alike  ag^iast 
Had  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  delivered 
his  speech  while  standing  on  his  head,  or  had  he 
cast  three  summersets  when  he  finished,  be  could 
not  have  more  completely  convinced  our  English 
public  that  he  was  not  fit  to  have  anything  tt  all 
to  do  with  matters  of  finance. 

All  this  being  so,  and  he  being  a  member  of  the 
family  compact,  of  course  it  was  a  point  of  honour 
to  keep  him  in  his  place,  and  a  further  point  of 
honour  to  make  the  seamd  Budget  as  like  the  first 
as  possible.  It  was  corrected,  in  fact,  just  as  a 
schoolboy  corrects  his  rejected  copy  of  bad  non- 
sense verses ;  the  errors  in  prosody  are  set  right,  and 
the  longs  and  shorts  run  smoothly,  but  the  whole  » 
as  great  nonsense  as  ever.  Out  of  doors  this  is 
well  admitted  and  loudly  said — as  Lord  John  will 
have  an  opportunity  of  experiencing  when  he  shall 
go  back  to  the  City-men  for  their  votes ;  but  in 
Qie  House,  except  that  sturdy  old  mutineer,  Hume, 
all  was  peace  and  acquiescence.  Lord  Robert 
Grosvenor  "congratulated  his  right  honourable 
friend  upon  the  statement  he  had  made;"  Mr. 
Williams  "thought  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer had  now  placed  the  house-tax  ^P?'^J 
rational  principle ;"  Sir  Lacy  de  Evans  "admitted 
that  the  present  plan  was  a  great  improvement 
upon  the  former  one;"  and  Colonel  Tbompeon 
hoped  that  "  no  Liberid  member  would  be  absent 
when  the  proper  time  should  come  for  supporting 
the  right  honourable  gentleman."  No  murmur  of 
dissent  was  heard,  except  from  Hume  and  fromtb* 
Tories. 

This,  again,  was  very  good  of  the  Refbnwn- 
Sir  Charles,  with  a  surplus  of  two  millions  and  a 
half,  takes  the  opportunity  of  putting  on  a  new 
tax;  he  turns  a  very  deaf  ear  to  all  the  crotohetB, 
and  also  to  all  the  well-sustained  recommendatioos, 
of  the  representatives  of  the  poorer  classes.  ii« 
leaves  the  paper-tax  untouched  (a  tax  which,  by- 
the-way,  is  an  impost  of  1601  a  year  "P^"*^  • 
magazine);  he  disgusts  some, and  dissatisfies au» 
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yet  every  one  galps  down  all  that  he  would  have 
mid  if  a  Tory  Ministry  had  heen  in  ofi&ce ;  and 
when  Sir  C^harles  goes  on  to  intimate  that  he  has 
not  the  least  intention  of  interfering  with  those 
respectable  persons  who  adulterate  the  coffee  of 
the  poor  with  gronnd  brickhats  and  powdered 
oofi&nwood,  the  House  bows  a  silent  assent,  and 
sdmires  his  wisdom.  Each  individual  member, 
doubtless,  goes  home  and  orders  a  coffee*milL 
Nobody  again  ventures  upon  the  tenderest  remon- 
strance to  Lord  John.  More  absolute  than  a 
monarch,  no  one  dare  even  say  to  him~- 

Far  be 't  fine  me  that  I  aspire 

To  blame  your  legislation. 
Or  tay  ye  wisdom  want,  or  fire. 

To  rule  this  mighty  nation ; 
But,  faith !  I  muddle  doubt,  great  sir. 

Ye  Ve  trusted  ministration 
To  chaps  wha  in  a  bam  or  byre 

Wad  better  filled  their  station. 

Bot  numy  millions  think  all  this,  and  more. 

Qiancery  reform  was  a  thing  upon  which  the 
middle-classes  have  long  set  their  hearts.  Lord 
John  promises  that  they  shall  have  it  Now  this 
Court  of  Chancery  is  as  rotten  and  as  absurd  an 
institution  as  ever  flourished  in  Dahomey;  two 
systems  of  right  and  wrong,  both  in  operation  in 
the  same  country  and  under  Uie  same  Legislature — 
the  one  acting  by  interdicting  the  subjects  of  the 
Empire  from  pursuing  Uie  remedies  which  would 
be  aSSbrded  by  the  other.  What  is  right  on  one 
aide  of  Westminster  ELall  \a  wrong  on  the  other 
side.  Lord  Campbell  has  a  row  of  statutes  at  large, 
and  Lord  Truro  has  many  volumes  of  Reports  in 
Equity.  If  you  go  to  Lord  Campbell,  yon  get 
kw;  if  to  Lord  Truro  you  get,  or  your  grand- 
son gets,  equity.  But  then,  to  prevent  the  incon- 
venience of  a  plaintiff  getting  which  he  likes, 
and  therefore  being  always  in  the  rights  Lord 
Truro  is  intrusted  with  the  power  of  saying  to  a 
plaintiff  (of  course,  under  given  circumstances), 
''If  you  go  and  claim  a  decision  according  to  the 
law  of  the  land  from  the  Queen's  Common-law 
Oourts,  1*11  put  you  in  prison."  The  Americans, 
who  are  sometimes  of  an  original  turn  of  mind, 
and  wbo  had  inherited  this  strange  double-check 
system  from  us,  fancieil  that  the  two  antagonistic 
principles  might  be  advantageously  compressed 
into  one.  They  infused  equity  into  their  laws,  and 
made  one  court  administer  justice.  Strange  to 
say,  this  novel,  unnatural,  and  very  unpromising 
attempt  answered.  We,  in  £ngland,  raised  our 
voices  and  said  how  mudi  we  should  like  to  imi- 
tate what  is  no  longer  an  experiment 

Lord  John    introduces    his    Reform    Bill — a 

measure  which  is  to  remedy  everything  and  effect 

a  real  Chancery  Reform.    It  has,  like  all  g^eat 

inventions,  the  merit  of  simplicity.    It  provides 

that  an  equity  and  a  common-law  judge  shall  sit 

instead   of  the  Chancellor  when  the  Chancellor 

may  prefer  to  be  otherwise  occupied,  and  that  the 

'Prime  Minister  for  the  time  being  shall  enjoy  all 

the  Chancellor's  patronage.    The  thing  is  as  clear 

n  noon^y.      All  difficulties,  delays,  expenses, 

fiyerything  that  makes  Chancery  a  Protestant  pur- 

tfttory,  vanished  at  once  when  this  brilliant  idea 


burst  upon  us.  Make  two  judges  sit  upon  one 
woolsad£,  and  smell  at  one  nosegay,  and  you  have, 
at  one  Act  of  Parliament,  all  that  everybody 
wanted :  the  Court  of  Chancery  is  reformed  I 

WT»t  think  you,  reader  ?  Was  there  a  storm, 
an  up-rising  of  indignant  men,  a  loud  shout  of 
derisive  laughter?  Not  at  all.  Our  reformers 
were  too  well  disciplined,  too  thoroughly  humbled, 
and,  moreover,  much  too  well  bred,  to  do  anything 
indecorous.  The  boldest  of  them  locked  at  ead^ 
other  and  smiled,  and  there  went  an  opinion 
abroad  that  Lord  Truro  was  to  take  his  ease,  and 
Lord  John  his  patronage,  and  that  that  was  Chan- 
cery Reform. 

The  motion  of  Sir  William  Molesworth  upon 
Colonial  Reform,  and  the  satellite  resolution  of 
Mr.  Adderley,  have  less  bearing  upon  the  diver- 
sities of  opinion  between  the  Whig  Government 
and  their  Radical  supporters;  but  they  form  a 
topic  which  cannot  be  passed  over  in  silence  while 
writing  upon  the  parliamentary  and  political  do- 
ings of  Uie  past  month. 

Sir  William  Molesworth  divides  our  colonies 
into  three  classes — military  stations,  penal  settle- 
ments, and  colonies.  The  first  two,  he  says,  have 
been  established  and  continued  for  the  benefit  of 
the  mother-country,  and  it  is  but  just  that  the 
mother-country  should  support  them  by  her  trea- 
sure and  protect  them  by  her  arms.  The  third 
class  are  merely  children  which  she  has  nursed 
from  infancy  into  adolescence.  They  are  able  to 
walk,  to  run,  to  labour.  They  yield  no  more  to 
England  than  a  stranger  population  would.  They 
perhaps  have  a  right  to  look  to  us  for  protection 
against  aggression  from  without,  but  they  have  no 
right  to  continue  to  draw  upon  the  overstrained 
energies  of  their  mother  for  their  daily  and  ordi- 
nary subsistence.  If  the  great  Powers  of  the  world 
should  attack  them,  they  have  a  right  to  the  pro- 
tection which  our  imperial  navy  can  always  give 
them ;  but  they  are  able  to,  and  they  should,  pro- 
tect themselves  against  the  onsets  of  neighbouring 
savages.  To  cover  with  red  jackets  two  frontier 
lines  drawn  across  two  continents,  to  garrison 
islands  larger  than  our  own,  and  to  spend  in  an 
impotent  attempt  to  effect  this  ridiculous  impossi- 
bility four  annual  millions,  seems  a  freak  of  insanity 
rather  than  the  habitual  policy  of  a  sober  nation. 
When  we  built  Martello  towers  all  round  the  coast, 
it  was  not  to  keep  out  the  French,  but  to  interpose 
a  momentary  delay  ;  to  act  as  beacon-fires,  to  be 
the  rallying-point  for  all  the  forces  of  the  neigh- 
bouring country.  But  in  our  colonies  we  post 
corporars  guards  instead  of  Martello  towers.  We 
lean  upon  them  for  absolute  defence.  We  stretch 
them  from  one  side  of  the  g^eat  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  triangle  to  the  other,  and  along  the  whole 
line  of  the  Canadian  frontier ;  and  we  think  this  a 
security  worth  all  the  money  we  pay  for  the 
window-tax  and  for  the  excise  upon  soap,  paper, 
and  hops !  Never  was  domestic  sacrifice  so  great 
made  for  a  foreign  figment  so  ridiculous.  All  this 
while  we  repudiate  the  notion  of  keeping  our 
colonies  attached  to  us  by  any  other  tie  than  that 
of  love.  We  make  no  secret  that  the  first  that 
rebels  will  be  left  to  cut  itself  adrift  and  to  float 
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down  the  stream,  to  Bink  or  swim  as  it  may  happen; 
and  as  to  commercial  profit,  it  has  been  shown 
that  the  cost  of  these  forlorn,  widely-scattered, 
wilderness-guarding  corporal's  gnards  is  nine 
shillings  in  the  pound  upon  the  value  of  every- 
thing we  export  The  reasoning  and  the  facts  are 
all  one  way ;  out-and-out,  there  is  nothing  to  be 
said  against  Molesworth*s  proposition. 

And  what  did  Lord  John  say  against  it  ?  He 
adopted  the  style  of  a  very  gallant  colonel  and 
illustrious  member  of  Parliament  who  represents 
a  place  that  his  Satanic  Majesty  is  said  to  have  or 
to  take  a  great  interest  in.  It  is  said  of  this 
illustrious  personage — we  mean  the  first,  not  the 
last — ^that  when  he  appears  upon  the  hustings  his 
supporters  in  the  crowd  below  arc  instructed  to 
cheer  continuously,  except  when  a  fugleman  beside 
the  candidate  raises  his  hand,  and  then  to  be  silent 
for  a  moment.  During  the  cheering,  the  gallant 
colonel  saws  the  air  with  his  hands,  thumps  with 
his  fists,  and  gesticulates  with  his  lips.  At  the 
moment  of  silence,  out  comes  some  catch-phrase : — 
"  Nail  your  colours  to  the  mast  I"  then  another  five 
minutes'  cheering,  and  another  moment  of  silence ; 
**  Down  with  the  Radicals  !**  roars  in  the  orator — 
then  another ;  "  Stand  fast  to  British  industry  I"  is 
heard  at  the  moment  of  lull ;  and  so  on  to  the  end 
of  the  hour,  when  the  candidate  retires,  having 
made  a  very  animated  speech  consisting  of  twelve 
short  phrases.  Lord  John  adopted  the  same  con- 
juring plan  without  the  same  conjuror's  machinery. 
He  tacked  the  phrases  together,  and  spoke  them 
all  oflF  in  a  breath,  showing  thereby  an  inferior 
tact  His  only  reply  to  Molesworth  was — "  The 
glory  of  the  British  empire  I — realm  upon  which 
the  sun  never  sets  !"  <fec  Ac.  Ac.  Nothing  more 
was  to  be  said ;  and  his  best  excuse,  perhaps,  is,  that 
his  policy  towards  Canada  shows  that  he  does  not 
believe  in  any  vital  force  in  the  frothy  follies  that 
he  uttered.  The  Tories,  however,  felt  that  they 
would  have  to  talk  similar  fustian  themselves ;  and, 
as  they  came  to  the  Minister's  assistance,  the 
Radicals  were  for  once  able  to  vote  as  they  thought 
without  damaging  the  Whigs. 

The  Tories,  however,  taught  by  their  misfor- 
tunes, have  got  over  their  bickerings  and  have 
combined  as  a  party.  Lord  Stanley  is  allowed 
carte  blanche,  to  get  as  much  Protection  as  he  can, 
and  to  postpone  the  remainder.  He  gives  out  that 
he  is  now  ready  to  form  a  Ministry,  and  to  appeal 
to  the  verdict  of  a  general  election.  So  the  Tories 
give  him  a  dinner,  and  make  a  demonstration  of 
fat  things  and  exhilirating  wines,  which  shows  that 
they  are  not  yet  quite  ruined.  Lord  John  has 
now  a  real  rival  candidate  for  Downing-street 

It  was  a  glittering  gathering,  was  tlwt  Merchant 
Taylors*  Hall  dinner :  a  hundred  live  lords,  two 
hundred  representative  commoners,  and  George 
Frederick  Young  as  captain  of  an  unnumbered 
poll.  It  put  us  rather  in  mind  of  the  gorgeous 
description  in  Milton  of  a  certain  person's  first 
council  after  his  defeat : — 

The  great  seraphic  lords  and  cherubim 
Id  close  recess  and  secret  conclare  sat, 
A  thousand  demi-gods  on  golden  seats, 
Frequent  and  full.     After  short  silence  then. 
And  summons  read,  the  great  consult  began. 


Except  in  being  frequent  and  also  fiUl,  our  great 
seraphic  lords  derogate  something  from  the  splon* 
dour  of  the  Miltonian  assemblage,  and  certainly 
are  not  so  explicit  in  their  talk. 

"  I  come  before  you,"  said  Lord  Stanley,  "  after 
a  temporary  failure — after  a  failure  which  I  know 
may  have  inflicted  upon  many  I  am  addressing 
not  only  disappointment  upon  personal,  but  disap- 
pointment upon  public  grounds.  I  know  that  I 
have  dashed  many  a  sanguine  and  ardent  hope  of 
immediate  success.  I  know  that  I  may  have  dis- 
appointed many  who  deemed  our  final  victory  and 
triumph  close  at  hand." 

What  was  that  final  triumph  to  be  ?  It  could 
not  mean  only  Lord  Stanley  Prime  Minister,  and 
ribbons  and  garters  for  the  hundred  peers,  and 
places  for  the  banquet-room  full  of  Tories  who 
surrounded  him.  Lord  Stanley  did  not  pledge 
himself  what  the  triumph  should  be,  but  he  left  it 
hardly  doubtful. 

"  My  own  views  undoubtedly  are,  that  there  is 
no  course  so  simple  and  effective  for  removing 
agricultural  distress,  and,  at  tlie  same  time,  for 
returning  to  a  sounder  system,  as  by  the  imposi- 
tion of  moderate  duties  on  foreign  imports,  at  once 
to  afford  a  certain  though  moderate  check  to  the 
unlimited  in|ux  of  those  foreign  articles." 

Of  course,  dear  bread,  "  moderately'*  scarce 
bread ;  that's  the  final  triumph.  Nothing  else  will 
keep  up  rents  at  the  present  unnatural  level.  Build 
up  a  wall  round  the  island  to  keep  back  that  floo<l 
of  food  which  otherwise  wUl  flow  into  the  coiuatry, 
filling  hungry  bellies,  and  emptying  landlords' 
pockets. 

Lord  Stanley  is  quite  certain,  so  he  says,  that  a 
general  election  will  give  him  a  Protectionist 
majority,  and  in  that  event  he  placards  himself  a 
proximate  Prime  Minister.  We  are  inclined  to 
agree  with  Lord  Stanley.  With  the  present  elec- 
tion-law, the  counties  and  the  agricultural  boroughs 
have  the  government  of  England  in  their  own 
hands.  Ireland  can  throw  in  a  counterpoise,  and 
therefore  holds  the  balance.  The  least-considered 
members  in  the  House  of  Commons  do,  in  fact, 
ix)int  the  policy  of  the  whole  kingdom. 

Anything  less  than  household  suffrage  and  the 
ballot,  with  a  good  revision  of  the  electoral  dis- 
tricts, would  not  be  worth  a  moment's  interest.  If 
the  Whigs  come  on  the  stage  riding  a  pantomimic 
hobby-horse  of  paint  and  pasteboard,  in  God's^ 
name  let  them  whip  and  spur  by  themselves ;  bat 
if  they  put  forward  a  lively,  clean-legged  Reform 
filly,  why  we  Radicals  will  back  her.  We  will 
have  the  days  of  '31  over  again.  W^e  will  have 
England  for  the  English,  and  be  in  strength  to 
hold  our  own  in  spite  of  the  Whig  family-compact 
and  also  of  the  Irish  phalanx. 

We  are,  however,  in  government  as  in  all  other 
things,  free-trading,  and  not  monopolists.  We  ask 
no  monopoly  of  law-making  for  the  towns  whidi 
carry  a  certain  number  of  cyphers  after  their  unit 
in  the  population-returns.  We  are  not  insensible 
to  the  advantage  of  having  men  in  office  who  know 
the  exact  price  of  red  tape,  and  are  acqu^ntcd  with 
all  the  sequencesof  official  pigeon-holes.  Paloiereton 
is  a  man  of  genius  that  no  Liberal  Govcmmont  can 
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be  strong  without ;  Graham,  wheu  these  itissy,  nn- 
snbstantial  frothings  about  Roman  Catholic  bishops 
have  been  blown  off  or  have  subsided,  may  perhaps 
be  a  good  Liberal  memberof  a  good  Liberid  Govern- 
ment ;  Lord  John  himself  is  a  man  whom  we  ill 
can  lose.  We  have  not  forgotten  what  we  owe 
him.  We  have  not  lost  sight  of  certain  historic 
facts — how  it  was  he  who  repealed  the  Corporation 
and  Test  Acts,  he  who  first  broke  ground  against 
Gatton  and  Old  Sarum,  and  he  who  drew  the  first 
Keform  Bill,  and  who  wished  to  secure  it  by  the 
ballot  Neither  do  we  cease  to  appreciate  the  tact 
and  the  "  pluck"  with  which  he  still  does  what  he 
chooses  to  do.  We  protest,  however,  tliat  although 
these  three  men  arc  good  men,  the  country  contains 
6ome  thousands  of  their  equals  in  all  the  talent  and 
honesty  that  high  office  requires — men  whom  we 
might  command  without  the  enormous  price  which 
one  of  them  at  least  demands,  that  of  being  allowed 
to  make  a  family  possession  of  the  whole  Govern- 
ment of  the  kingdom.    The 

Odi  profaDam  vnlgus  et  arceo— 
Favete  Unguis, 

aeema  a  most  unnatural  motto  for  the  leader  of  the 
popular  party  of  a  somewhat  democratic  nation. 
Yet  so  unblushing  is  this  language- held  by  our' 


Russells,  Greys,  and  Elliots,  that  if  a  word  is  said 
upon  the  subject  they  actually  point  to  half-a-dozen 
appointments^  scattered  over  as  many  years,  and 
bid  us  be  thankful ;  for  that  ever  and  anon  some 
happy  plebeian  is  called  up  from  the  crowd,  and 
allowed  to  sit  upon  the  dais. 

The  opinion  in  the  House  of  Commons  seems 
now  to  be,  that  £aillie*s  Ceylon  motion  will  not 
come  off  this  session,  or  that  the  Whigs  will  sur- 
vive it ;  and  **  the  verdict  of  a  general  election"  is  to 
be  put  off  to  the  summer  of  1852.  But  be  this  as 
it  may,  the  people  are  rapidly  losing  their  love  for 
your  porcelain  reformers,  begin  to  think  a  passion 
for  cracked  and  flawed  old  china  rather  a  con- 
temptible taste,  and  are  inclined  to  try  whether 
good,  sound,  everyday  delf  would  not  wear  better, 
and  be  less  costly.  A  single  six  months'  trial  of  a 
stout  Badical  Government,  even  if  it  had  not  a  lord 
among  them,  would  be  a  pleasant  thing  to  look 
upon.  It  would  let  light  in  upon  Downing-street 
The  old  official  traditions  that  haunt  the  place 
would  frown  like  angry  ghosts,  but  they  would 
also  vanish.  The  rising  generation  of  Elliots 
might  complain,  with  some  plausibility,  of  inter- 
ference with  vested  rights;  but  the  monopoly 
would  be  broken,  and  the  country  would  be  better 
governed. 


EDWARD     RUSHTON. 


With  deep  regret  we  record  the  death  of  Edward 
Rushton.  He  has  fallen  in  the  full  vigour  of 
nuinhood,  in  the  midst  of  a  career  of  usefulness 
almost  unequalled — his  active  and  powerful  mind 
dwiy  employed  in  battling  against  the  vices  and 
crimes  which  sprung  rankly  up  in  the  dense  popu- 
lation amongst  whom  his  lot  was  cast,  and  his 
great  heart  fall  of  plans  for  their  social  and  moral 
improvement.  His  task  was  no  light  one,  and 
bravely  and  manfully  he  performed  it.  Undaunted 
courage,  wide  benevolence,  knowledge  of  men  and 
the  world,  quickness  to  see  and  determination  to 
follow  what  was  true  and  just,  firmness  of  will 
and  gentleness  of  temper,  were  all  requisite  for  its 
due  discharge  All  these  he  possessed ;  and,  added 
to  these,  he  had  the  outward  qualities  which  give 
dignity  to  the  administration  of  justice,  a  manly 
l^resence,  a  deep  flexible  voice,  an  impressive 
deliver}',  and  a  manner  which  was  the  true  index 
of  his  warm  and  kindly  heart. 

Mr.  Rushton  was  born  in  Liverpool,  the  only 
son  of  the  Edward  Rushton  who  sacrificed  his 
eyesight  to  his  benevolence,  and  whose  singular 
«nd  touching  history  we  have  not  space  here  to 
record.  From  him  he  learned  that  manlv  hatred 
of  oppression,  that  warm  attachment  to  freedom, 
that  independence  of  mind  and  boldness  of  speech 
which,  in  the  evil  days  of  Sidmouth  and  Oliver, 
Cistlereagh  and  Castles,  made  him  a  marked  and 


obnoxious  man.  Better  times,  however,  were  at 
hand ;  the  comparative  Liberalism  of  Canning  and 
Huskisson  was  approaching,  and  the  generous 
commendation  of  the  former  of  tliose  statesmen, 
who  found  him  a  powerfid  and  eloquent  antagonist 
I  on  the  hustings  at  Liverpool,  gave  Mr.  Rushton 
I  the  first  hint  that  the  bar  was  the  proper  sphere 
for  the  exercise  of  his  abilities.  He  was  called 
on  the  18tli  of  November,  1831,  and  for  some 
years  had  considerable  practice  before  Committees 
of  Parliament  He  lent  powerful  aid  to  the 
reform  of  municipal  corporations,  the  strong- 
holds of  bigotry  and  corruption ;  and  in  the  year 
1839  accepted  the  office  of  police-magistrate  in 
his  native  town,  which  became  vacant  by  the  re- 
moval of  his  predecessor  (Mr.  Hall)  to  the  chief 
seat  on  the  London  bench.  Many  who  knew  him 
only  as  the  ardent  political  reformer,  the  daring 
champion  who  did  not  fear  to  encounter  Canning 
in  his  ibight,  who  had  narrowly  escaped  the  toils 
of  Oliver,  and  who  had  so  often  led  the  forlorn 
hope  of  the  Liberals  of  Liverpool,  saw  with  dread 
his  appointment  to  administer  justice  on  the  field 
where  he  had  so  often  appeared  as  a  partisan. 
They  found  to  their  surprise  that  the  same  arm 
which  had  wielded  the  sword  in  the  day  of  battle 
could  hold  the  balance  witl^  steady  and  unwavering 
nerve  when  the  combat  was  over,  and  when  friends 
and  foes  met  indiscriminately  before  the  judgment- 
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seat  ThoTigh  Mr.  Roshton  never  deviated  from 
thoee  great  principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty 
which  had  been  the  guides  of  his  youth,  and  never 
^runk  from  the  manly  and  unreserved  expression 
of  them,  he  knew  no  distinction  of  rank,  caste, 
creed,  or  party,  either  in  his  relations  with  his 
brother  magistrates,  in  the  performance  of  his 
duties  on  the  bench,  or  in  the  daily  exercise  of 
those  wide  sympathies  which  made  him  the  pro* 
tector,  the  mediator,  and  the  friend  to  all  who 
came  Tinthin  reach  of  his  great  and  generous 
heart  He  was  singularly  fitted  for  his  most 
difficult  and  delicate  position;  he  possessed  the 
qualities,  rarely  united,  of  awakening  strong  attach- 
ments without  exciting  animosities;  no  man  had 
so  many  friends  and  so  few  (if  he  had  any) 
enemies.  His  honesty  of  heart,  his  benevolence 
of  purpose,  and  his  gentle  and  impressive  manner, 


enabled  him  to  tell  a  disagreeable  but  necesesTy 
truth  without  giving  offence.  Nothing  mean  or 
little  could  exist  in  his  presence ;  petty  animositios 
disappeared  and  coldnesses  melted  away  before 
him ;  and  in  public  or  in  private,  on  the  bench,  in 
the  magistrate's  room,  or  at  that  hospitable  board 
at  which  he  delighted  to  preside,  and  where  his 
eloquent  tongue  and  his  g^ial  laugh  mW  be 
heard  no  more,  he  seemed  to  bear  about  him  an 
atmosphere  of  kindliness  and  good-will.  He  is 
gone  n*om  among  us  full  of  honours  though  not  of 
years;  and  rare  as  true  is  the  commendation  \rhen 
we  say  that  we  believe  there  does  not  linger  m 
the  breast  of  any  one  of  the  many  antagonists  witb 
whom  the  course  of  his  eventful  life  brongbt  him 
into  collision,  a  single  bitter  feeling  connected  with 
the  name  of  Eklwa^  Rushton. 


LITEBATUBE. 


Nineveh  and  Persepolis :  an  Historical  Sketch  of 
Ancient  Assyria  and  Persia,  toith  an  accowrU  of 
the  recent  Researches  in  those  Countries.  By 
W.  S.  W.  Vaux,  M.A.,  Assistant  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Antiquities,  British  Museum.  London : 
Arthur  Hall,  Virtue  and  Co. 

Mr.  Vaux  will  not,  we  trust,  attribute  our  some- 
what tardy  notice  of  so  valuable  an  accession  to 
literature  as  his  work  affords  merely  to  the  fact  of 
such  work  having  attained  a  third  edition.  His 
scholarship,  his  research  and  erudition,  the  ample 
extent  to  whi<^  he  avails  himself  of  the  oppor- 
tunities placed  at  his  disposal  from  the  position  he 
holds  in  our  national  museum,  have  been  long 
known  and  recognised  by  us ;  and  whilst  we  con- 
gratulate him  on  nis  well-earned  success,  we  assure 
him  it  has  not  one  whit  taken  us  by  surprise. 

Mr.  Vaux  is  entitled  to  the  praise  of  having 
served  as  head  to  the  hand  of  that  most  meritorious 
and  indefatig;able  of  excavators,  Layard.  Whilst 
the  one,  with  infinite  toil  and  trouble,  restores  to 
the  light  of  day  relics  of  an  age  and  a  people  to  us 
as  mysterious,  and  full-nigh  as  fabulous,  as  the 
denizens  of  Utopia  or  the  savans  of  Laputa,  the 
other  serves  as  mage  to  hallow  and  enhance  the 
value  of  remains  which  might  else  be  as  bewildering 
and  enigmatic  as  maybe  some  centuries  hence  the 
initials  carved  by  idle  school-boys  in  the  year  of 
grace  1851. 

A  bold  scholar  is  he  who  attempts  the  history  of 
Assyria.  Paul  we  know,  and  Cephas  we  know. 
We  possess  in  abundance  authorities  whereby  to 
trace  the  progress  in  arts  and  arms  of  the  daoring 
descendants  of  Ishmad ;  but  we  are  mere  gropers 
in  the  dark  when  we  venture  to  assert  aught  re- 
rocoting  Assyria^  her  kings^  customs^  or  policy. 
Of  them  we  revaaiB  m  as  eomt^te  ignoranee  as 
we  are  of  the  foeale  of  the  so-calWd  vmkag  tribes 


(by  whom  missed  is  still  an  open  question).  All 
is  doubt  and  vague  conjecture.  From  Holy  Scrip- 
ture we  mainly  derive  the  very  slender  information 
we  possess  of  a  people  of  somewhat  marauding 
habits  and  lax  principles,  whose  destinies  were 
swayed  by  a  Sennacherib  and  a  (we  adopt  Mr. 
Vaux's  orthography,  not  always  coiTect,  bj-the- 
bye,  and  this  very  name  he  writes  in  two  different 
ways)  Nebuchadnezzar.  We  should  have  been 
more  chary  in  these  remarks  had  not  their  justice 
recmved  ample  confirmation  firom  the  opening 
chapters  of  the  work  before  us,  where  such  terms 
as  "  conjecture,"  "  it  would  appear,"  "  it  seems," 
and  many  more,  which  denote  how  little  of  feet 
and  how  much  of  mere  shadowy  inference  exists 
to  guide  the  aimalist — inference  prindpiJly  derifed 
from  Holy  Writ,  whose  authority  in  matters 
connected  with  mere  history  we  are  not  called 
upon  lo  admit.  But  we  must  do  Mr.  Vaux 
the  justice  to  allow  that  he  has  elaborated  ably  and 
well  such  slender  material  as  we  possess  relating  t^ 
a  comparatively  insignificant  episode  in  ethnography. 
And  now,  leaving  the  further  discussion  of  Assyria 
and  its  history  to  the  high  priests  and  head  men  of 
the  Royal  Asiatic  Socie^,l6t  us  advert  very  briefly 
to  the  consideration  of  tJiose  dificUes  nugae,  the 
Gundform  characters. 

Visitors  to  the  British  Museum  have  occasionally 
found  of  late  their  passage  barred  by  obstades  m 
shape  of  sundry  unwieldy  wains,  from  forth  which 
certain  strong-backed  omciak  transport  to  ^|^ 
for  that  case  made  and  provided,  huge  bkwo 
and  masses  of  Imcks,  or  oth^  day  contrivances, 
unsightly  and  unshapely  to  behold.  Have  the 
trustees  of  the  Museum  been  suddenly— ^W«  ^ 
BtiiWer— aroused  to  a  sense  of  their  architectnw^ 
delinquencies  ?  No,  my  good  holiday  folks !  tw 
lumberu^  vehioie  that  stops  your  way  n  fhu^t  witii 
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the  memorials  of  days  and  nations  long  since  past 
sway.  The  charity-boy  of  Nineveh,  or  the  inmate  of 
some  parochial  union  in  the  mighty  Babylon,  had 
chalked  "  No  Popery  !**  on  the  walls,  or  perchance 
had  inscribed  some  phrase,  pithy,  terse,  and  trite 
expression,  of  an  lugUs-power  hatred  of  the  Jews, 
ftnd  on  U3  and  our  wise  ones  devolves  the  sacred  mis- 
sion of  deciphering  such  momentous  hand- writing  on 
the  wall.  And  this  task  has  been  essayed  without 
elements,  or  rudiments,  or  guide  whatsoever.  Major 
Bawlinson,  whose  profession  assures  us  of  his  pluck, 
whatever  we  may  tnink  of  his  cunning,  has  boldly 
prrappled  with  the  subject  Weaker  and  meaner 
sohoJars  have  sought  for  steps,  for  some  preliminary 
aid.  The  Greek  translation  on  the  Rosetta-stone, 
where  the  same  name  (Alexander)  occurred 
exact  apposition  to  the  Egyptian  character. 


ID 


afforded  Young  and  his  collaborateurs  a  clue  to  the 
decipherment  of  the  hieroglyphic  inscription.     The 
diaracters  on  the  ancient  palaces  of  Persepolis,  tri- 
Hngoal  and  tri-lateral,  all  but  find  a  ready  inters 
preter  in  him  acquainted  with  the  primitive  Zend ; 
Lot  spite  of  Major  Rawlinson  and  his  continued 
pedtio  principii  alignment,  we  still  contend  that  to 
the  coneiform  character  of  the  Assyrian  tablets  we 
have  as  yet  no  key ;  and  Mr.  Vaux  himself,  whilst 
nt&rmg  to  the  theories  of  the  gallant  and  learned 
Major,  leads  us  to  indulge  the  notion  that  he  con- 
siders them,  to  say  the  least,  as  somewhat  hcuardSs. 
However,  we  shaU,  ere  long,  know  more  concerning 
the  arrow-headed  or  wedge-formed  character.    The 
consideration  of  the   mystery  is  in  good  hands. 
Lassen  (no  mean  name)  is  on  the  scent ;  and  Wes- 
tergaard,  whose  later  years  have  been  almost  ex- 
olnavely  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  ancient  lan- 
guages of  Persia,  will  shortly  enable  those  ignorant 
m  sneh  matters  better  to  appreciate  the  labours  of 
Mr.  Vaux,  whilst  they  will  feel  disposed  somewhat 
more  narrowly  to  scrutinise  the  daims  of  Major 
Bawlinson  t9  officiate   as  interpreter  to   Assar- 
adan-pal,  or  Darius  the  son   of  Hystaspes;    we 
may  observe  that  the  former  worthy  may  be  iden- 
tified as  the  Sardanapalus  of  the  Greeks.      Yet 
whatever  the  result  of  the  scholar's  research,  or 
whether  it  lead  to  any  result  at  all,  the  learned 
worid  will  still  be  grateful  to  Mr.  Vaux  for  his 
present  valuable  work.     All  hitherto  known  on  the 
Babjects  treated  of  will  be  found  condensed  in  his 
pages,  while  the  graphic  terseness  of  his  style  ren- 
ders interesting  ana  agreeable  what  else  might 
appear  to  the  casual  reader  as  somewhat  over 
abstruse. 


I%e  Three  Trials  qf  Lotde  ;  Sunshine  and  Shadow  ; 
the  Phantasmal  Reproof;  and  other  Short  Poems, 
By  C^LDBR  Camfbbll.  London:  W.  Shoberl, 
Great  Marlboroiigh-street.    1851. 

If  depth  of  thought  and  purity  of  diction  be  among 
the  requisites  of  a  poet,  then  most  assuredly  is  Mr. 
Galder  Campbell  entitled  to  wear  the  wreath.  He 
possesses  all  the  classic  fervour  of  Mrs.  Hemans  (of 
whom  he  reminds  us  much),  without  the  display  of 
^t  strugde  after  high-sounding  sentiment  so  para- 
-mount  in  tne  poems  of  this  gifted  authoress.  A 
'Wholesome,  and,  we  may  ado,  a  Christian  sprit 


pervades  the  whole  of  the  graceful  volume  before 
us.  The  smitings  on  the  breast,  the  resting  of  the 
head  between  the  hands,  the  oft-repeated  lament 
of  undying  misery,  and  the  various  hallucinations 
so  dear  mike  ■  to  Pharisee  and  poet,  such  utter 
mystery  to  us  of  the  prosaic  school,  are  thoroughly 
scouted  and  ignored  by  Mr.  Campbell.  The  fol- 
lowing extracts  from  a  poem  whose  title  alone 
betrays  that  affectation  from  which  we  have  just 
pronounced  the  bard  so  free,  will  better  illustrate 
our  meaning. 

Mix  with  thy  fellow-men,  and  give 

To  others'  griefs  and  cares 
The  sympathy  which  I  give  thee  — 

And,  by  assisting  theirs, 
Assistance  win  from  him  whom  Sin 

Obeyeth,  'mid  despairs ! 

Befriend  thy  brother  man,  and  thou  ' 

Shalt  so  thyself  befriend  ; 
Nor  idly  wail  for  idleness, 

But  task  thyself  to  mend 
The  rents  and  tatters  of  thy  soul. 

Before  its  world-works  end ! 

•  •  • 

I  bowed  my  head  In  silent  prayer — 

I  prayed  tbat  I  might  be 
Mindful  of  others  more  than  self, 

And  so,  by  inrmpathy, 
Cleanse  my  sinful  heart  of  the  selfishness 

That  made  it  black  to  see. 

I  did  not  pray  that  I  might  die. 

As  I  had  wont  to  pray  ; 
I  pleaded  hard  for  life,  that  I 

Might  make  it,  day  by  day. 
Useful  and  sweet  to  other  men, 

And  bright,  even  in  decay. 

But,  to  our  mind,  the  lavs  that  will  the  most  secure 
the  reader's  favour  are  those,  so  pleasing  and  grace- 
ful, which  commence  the  volume.  We  have  seldom 
read  aught  more  touching  or  displaying  more 
genuine  poetry  than  the  following : — 

The  thonghtful  young  LoTde ! 

For  Death  and  Liove  have  taught  her  many  thoughts : 
And  parting  tears  will  breed 

Ever-recurring  dreads.    Among  the  oats 
The  scythe  is  gleaming,  cutting  swathes  of  gold — 
Green  were  those  ears  when  went  her  soldier  bold : 

Her  soldier  brave,  and  bold, 

And  true — for,  glancing  on  the  gore-dyed  white 
Of  his  fair  breast,  death-cold, 

Lieth  a  little  tress  of  auburn  bright ; 
And  even  they  who  rob  the  dead,  aside 
Turn  from  that  sorry  sight,  mute  and  wet-eyed ! 

Here,  but  one  year  ago, 

Where  she  in  visioned  hopes  and  dreamy  fear 
So  loved  her  love  to  show. 

While  rustling  winds  amid  the  corn-fields  near 
Made  music  sweet — ^here  she  the  story  hears 
That  slays  her  hopes,  but  to  confirm  her  fears ! 

The  mourning  young  Loide ! 

"The  Frenzied  ?"    No !     Grief  did  not  kiU  the  mind  I 
God  helped  her  at  her  need. 

Sending  the  sympathies  of  voices  kind 
That  tittered  no  rebuke,  no  counsel  cold, 
But  with  her  wept  and  prayed,  with  kind  cares  manifold. 

She  did  not  die,  Loide ! 

She  did  not  wed,  she  ne'er  could  love  again : 
A  widow's  holy  weed 

Upon  her  heart  she  wore ;  but  o'er  her  pain 
She  placed  no  blazon — calling  folk  to  see 
How  she  lamented  her  viiginity ! 
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She  lired,  our  i^ood  Loide ! 

A  mother  to  the  orphan,  friend  to  all 
Who,  in  dear  comfort's  need, 

Cried  for  the  comforter :  no  selfish  c«11 
From  her  own  heart  shot  out  the  piteous  cry 
Of  fellow-sufferers,  as  they  wandered  by. 

Religion  gpirc  her  hope ; 

Not  the  religion  that  forbids  all  glee, 
But  that  which  speeds  to  ope 

Each  innocent  door  that  leads  to  where  may  be 
The  cheerful  conrerse  and  the  peaceful  look, 
Music,  and  painting,  and  the  wholesome  book. 

However  much  we  may  admire  this  fresh  proof  j 
of  Mr.  Campbell's  powers  and  genius — ^and  tnis  is  , 
not  the  first  time  that  we  have  rendered  him  due  | 
justice  in  our  pages — we  wish  he  would  see  fit  in 
future  to  eschew  that  quaint  and  most  odious  con- 
ceit of  ticketing  his  efiusions  as  canzonets,  rounde- 
lays, or  sonnets ;  the  last  denomination  he  particu- 
larly affects.     If  he  have  observed 

Du  sonnet  les  rigoureuses  lois, 

why  not  trust  to  his  reader's  discrimination  ?  This 
Dutch-painter  business  is  unworthy  of  him.  We 
all  know  what  a  sonnet  is,  and  how  difl[icult  to 
achieve,  and  we  give  him  credit  for  having  dis- 
played much  elegance  in  the  elaboration  of  his 
own,  although  we  are  not  quite  prepared  to  agree 
with  the  caustic  old  poet  who  avers  that 

Un  sonnet  sans  d^faut  raut  seul  un  long  pueme. 


On  the  Treatment  (^Dec^fness  arising  from  Enlarge- 
ment q/*  the  Tonsils  and  other  diseased  action 
<ihoitt  the  Throat.  ByWiLLiAMHABVEY,M.R.C.S., 
S'lrpeon  to  the  Ei)val  Infirmary  for  Diseases  of 
the  Ear.    London  :  Benshaw,  Strand. 

Mr.  Harvey  is  well-known  to  the  profession  as 
an  intelligent  and  practical  surgeon,  naving  made 
the  difc-cases  of  the  car  his  study ;  and  witli  a  lar^e 
amount  of  experience  derived  from  a  large  pubuc 


cliarity,  his  remarks  are  entitled  to  mudi  conside- 
ration and  attention  by  both  the  profession  and 
public.  He  states  in  his  interesting  book  upon  that 
very  important  orsan,  the  ear,  that  deafness,  when 
it  arises  from  enlargement  of  the  tonsils,  is  not 
benefited  by  their  removal ;  and,  fiirther,  he 
observes  that  much  constitutional  disturbance  results 
from  such  proceeding.  He  directs  particular  atten- 
tion to  those  remedies  having  effect  in  removing 
that  debib'ty  of  the  system  which  generally  attendis 
these  cases,  placing  more  reliance  upon  tliem  than 
any  instrumental  interference^  Mr.  Harvey  ob* 
servos  that  the  deafness,  which  is  a  very  prominent 
symptom,  generally  )ields  as  the  healtn  becomes 
restored.  lie  alludes  to  the  various  causes  of  the 
enlargement  of  tho  tonsil,  and  thinks  that  the  first 
may  be  said  to  be  of  a  scrofulous  character,  and 
which  is  mainly  to  be  remedied  by  such  treatment 
as  he  indicates  in  his  book.  Mr.  Harvey  has  en- 
larged upon  the  treatment  of  deafness  generally, 
and  has  given  proofs  of  its  successful  management 
in  pi*oper  hands ;  and  shows  that  of  late  years  the 
public  have  been  much  at  a  loss  from  this  depart- 
ment of  the  healing  art  not  having  a  scientific  in- 
vestigation. Tho  book  altogether  is  ably  and 
clearly  written,  and  we  can  recommend  its  perusal 
Tho  chapter  on  tlie  loss  of  voice  is  one  which  de- 
mands particular  notice.  The  author  states,  "  tliat 
the  removal  of  these  bodies  will  produce  a  modi- 
fication of  the  voice,  I  have  abundant  proof,  but 
what  it  can  have  to  do  witli  articulate  speech  I  am 
wholly  at  a  loss  to  perceive.  I  liave  at  present, 
under  treatment,  several  patients  whose  voice  has 
been  materially  injured  by  this  operation,  and 
whose  blind  credulity  led  them  to  expect  much 
from  it.  In  so  painiul  and  distressing  lin  afiection 
one  cannot  be  sui*prised  that  any  measure  holding 
out  a  hope  of  such  speedy  relief  should  be  eagerly 
gi-asped  at.  A  defective  utterance  can  only  he 
relieved  by  good  and  odiciont  discipline,  and  not 
by  any  such  operations." 
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AccoBDiKG  to  the  law,  as  it  stood  till  very  re- 
cently, every  parish  or  township  (townships  being 
the  same  as  parishes  for  the  purposes  of  Poor-law 
administration)  was  bound   to   relieve  any  poor 
person  residing  or  being  within  it,  and  suffering 
from  want    It  mattered  not  how  such   person 
came  into  or  happened  to  be  in  the  parish,  whether 
as  an  habitual   resident  or  as  a  casual  vagrant 
stranger ;  if  he  were  there,  his  title  to  relief  by 
ihe  parish  could  not  be  questioned.    If  he  be- 
longed by  settlement  to  the  parish,  or  if  he  had 
no  settlement  elsewhere,  the   parish  was  under 
the  obligation  of  supporting  him  till  he  ceased  to 
be  destitute  or  quitted  it    If  he  had  a  settlement 
in  another  parish,  and  was  not  a  mere  passing 
vagrant,  he  might  be  removed  thither  under  legal 
process,  by  the  parish  granting  him  relief.     This 
WIS  the  state  of  the  law  until  1846,  when,  by  an 
Act  passed  in  that  year,  persons  becoming  charge- 
able to  a  parish  in  whieh  they  had  continually 
resided  for  five  years,  or  who  became  chargeable 
through  temporary  sickness,  or  during  the  first 
•       twelve  months  of    widowhood,   were   rendered 
I       irremoveable.     The  classes  of  persons  in  whose 
j      favour  this  Act  was  passed  have  since  been  called 
:       "Irremoveable  Poor,"   although  that  expression 
would  clearly  also  apply  to  other  descriptions  of 
poor  in  the  receipt  of  relief,  viz.,  those  receiving 
relief  in  their   own  parishes,  or  who   have   no 
l>lace  of  settlement 

Previous  to  1847  every  parish  was  bound  to 
wlieve,  by  rates  raised   upon  its  inhabitants  in 
Tespect  of  the  property  occupied  by  them,  all  the 
destitute  poor  within  it    The  Poor-law  Amend- 
iJient  Act  introduced  no  change  in  this  respect, 
^e  liabilities  of  the  parish  to  maintain  its  poor 
<^&tinued  to  be  the  same  after  the  formation  of 
^ions  as  it  was  before.     By  certain  Acts  of  Par- 
liament passed  in  1847  and  1848,  however,  the 
irremoveable    poor"    mentioned     in     the    last 
J^ragraph  ceased  to  be  chargeable  to  the  parish 
^  which  they  resided,  and  became  chargeable  to 
'he  entire  union  comprising  such  parish.      The 
^Tect  was,  that  all  the  parishes  of  a  union  con- 
'^boted  to  the  maintenance  of  the  "  irremoveable 
^t)or^  within  it,  in  the  proportions  of  their  expen- 
diture for  their  own  poor. 

The  complaints  agamst  the  actually  existing  state 
kf  the  law  have  become  loud  and  general ;  and  they 
VOL.  xvm. — Ha  ocx. 


may  be  stated  as  follows :  Prior  to  1847,  the  obliga- 
tion of  each  parish  to  raise  within  itself  the  required 
funds  for  relieving  the  poor  belonging  to  it 
necessarily  perpetuated  an  inequality  of  burdens 
amongst  different  parishes.  It  was  impossible  to 
distribute  the  destitute  poor  over  the  surface  of 
the  country  for  each  parish  to  have  the  exact 
number  to  support  in  proportion  to  its  means. 
Law  as  well  as  humanity  forbade  such  an  expe- 
dient In  1847  and  1848,  when  the  cost  of  the 
"irremoveable  poor"  was  cast  upon  the  entire 
union,  the  inequality  of  burdens  was  much  aggra- 
vated. A  parish  with  a  large  number  of  proper 
or  settled  poor  was  compelled  by  the  legislation 
of  those  years  to  contribute  to  the  relief  of  the 
"irremoveable  poor"  of  the  union  in  which  it 
was  placed,  in  the  ratio  of  its  previous  burden?. 
The  foremost  complaint  against  this  state  of  the 
law  is,  the  great  discrepancy  between  tlie  propor- 
tions in  which  the  inhabitants  of  different  town- 
ships are  assessed  to  the  relief  of  the  poor.  The 
difference  has  been  shown  to  be  greater  in  some 
instances  than  might  be  supposed  possible  under 
the  circumstances.  A  return  presented  to  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1848  contains  a  list  of 
twenty  parbhes  of  the  aggregate  annual  value  of 
27,297Z.,  which  were  rated  in  1847  at  one  farthing 
only  in  the  pound,  and  a  list  of  twenty  other 
parishes  of  the  aggregate  annual  value  of  21,968Z., 
which  were  rated  in  the  same  year  at  Os.  in  the 
pound  on  the  average;  the  rates  in  the  latter 
being  432  times  greater  than  in  the  former. 

A  second  complaint  is  against  the  system  of 
settlement  and  removal  of  paupers.  Removals,  it 
is  objected,  occasion  great  expense  to  parishes. 
They  are  productive  of  suffering  to  the  poor,  and 
they  interfere  with  the  due  circulation  of  labour, 
by  preventing  the  migration  of  labourers  from 
their  own  parish  to  others  from  which  they  are 
liable  to  be  sent  back  upon  their  becoming  desti- 
tute. Industry  and  enterprise  amongst  the  poor 
are  by  this  means  utterly  crushed.  It  is  also  com- 
plained against  the  law  of  settlement  that  nieans 
are  resorted  to  in  small  parislies,  or  in-parishes, 
under  the  control  of  only  one  or  few  proprietors, 
to  prevent  the  acquisition  of  settlements.  By  the 
owners  pulling  down  cottages,  or  preventing  new 
ones  from  being  built,  the  labouring  population 
required  for  the  cultivation  or  other  employment 
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in  Biich  parishes,  and  who,  for  the  most  part,  would 
take  up  their  abode  in  them  if  allowed,  are  com- 
pelled to  live  in  other  and  distant  places.  This  is 
a  hardship  to  the  poor.  The  gain  to  tliose  parishes 
from  which  they  are  alleged  to  be  driven  is  Uieir 
escaping  the  expense  of  relieving  such  poor  if  they 
become  destitute ;  but,  as  this  is  at  the  cost  of  other 
parishes,  the  latter  naturally  complain  of  the  in- 
justice. Another  compljont  against  the  law  of 
settlement  is,  the  alleged  preference  given  by  rate- 
payers to  labourers  belonging  to  their  respective 
parishes,  rendering  It  difl&cult  for  a  labourer  quit- 
ting his  parish  to  get  employment.  Parishioners 
employ  their  own  poor,  to  avoid  the  necessity  of 
supporting  them  as  paupers ;  but  a  destitute  stranger 
they  can  remove.  Inferior  labourers  thus  obtain 
employment ;  and  the  state  of  the  law  is  a  pre- 
mium upon  ignorance  and  inefficiency. 

No  one  conversant  with  the  practical  working 
of  the  Poor-law  will  assert  that  these  complaints 
are  altogether  gronudlees,  but  he  must  be  sensible 
that  their  importance  is  greatly  exaggerated.  They 
rest  upon  a  partial  view  of  the  facts,  and  many 
material  considerations  are  kept  in  the  background. 
In  rderence  to  the  first  complaint,  the  inequality 
of  the  pressure  of  pauperism,  the  question  requires 
to  be  more  fully  stated;  for,  in  the  way  in  which  it 
is  generally  put,  the  mere  fact  of  inequality  appears 
to  be  relied  on  as  the  objection.  Inequality  of 
burdens  may  exist  vdthout  practical  injustice ;  for 
compensation  may  be  found  in  collateral  circum- 
stances. With  regard  to  the  occupier,  it  may  be 
generally  observed  that  high  poor^s-rates,  provided 
they  do  not  exceed  their  average  amount  previous 
to  the  commencement  of  his  occupation,  cannot 
injuriously  affect  him ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  can 
low  poor's-rates,  provided  they  are  not  lower  than 
such  average,  benefit  him.  Every  tenant  makes 
his  bargain  with  his  landlord  upon  entering  upon 
his  tenancy ;  and  one  item  ill  the  calcidation  of 
both  parties  is  the  amount  of  poor's-rates  regularly 
or  ordinarily  payable  for  the  premises.  This  does 
not  deprive  the  occupier  of  the  desire  to  diminish 
his  rates  during  his  tenancy ;  but  if  he  does  not 
succeed  in  that  object,  he  has  no  fair  cause  of  com- 
plaint so  long  as  they  do  not  exceed  their  average 
amount  The  owners  have  a  juster  ground  of 
complaint  against  unequal  rates ;  yet  even  in  this 
case  the  number  of  righteous  complaints  is  limited. 
Every  owner  who  purchased  property  within  any 
very  recent  period  did  so  subject  to  the  ordinary 
known  pauperism  of  the  parish  in  which  the  pro- 
perty is  situated.  If  the  rates  in  any  such  case 
have  been  increased  through  circumstances  that 
could  not  be  foreseen,  complaints  may  not  be  un- 
grounded; but  if  no  increase  has  taken  place,  a 
complaint  against  them  on  account  of  their  amount 
has  no  fairness  in  it.  It  is  rather  the  older  pur- 
chasers or  holders  who  may  complain,  with  a 
greater  show  of  justice,  against  inequality  of  paro- 
chial burdens.  But,  even  in  this  case,  it  will  be 
found  that  they  are  not  without  compensation  for 
higher  rates  than  their  property  was  formerly 
subject  to.  An  increase  of  poor's-rates  in  a  parish 
is  generally  accompanied,  if  not  occasioned  by,  an 
iiVJWasing  popul^tioipk ,  and  with  an  increasing 


population  property,  generally  speaking,  becomes 
more  valuable.  Greater  facility  of  letting  will  in 
such  cases  prevent  rents  from  falling,  notwith- 
standing an  increase  of  poor's-rates.  There  are 
instances,  however,  in  which  an  increase  of  rates 
follows  upon  a  decay  of  employment,  which  at 
the  same  time  diminishes  the  value  of  the  pro- 
perty to  the  owner ;  and  there  are,  doubtless,  many 
cases  in  which  advanced  rates  are  not  attended 
with  any  compensation.  But  our  proposition  is, 
that  mere  inequality  of  rates  in  different  town- 
ships is  not  necessarily  in  all  cases  attended  by  a 
loss  to  the  occupier  or  owner ;  and  that  neither  of 
them  is  a  sufferer  except  in  certain  classes  of  cases 
only,  which  are  possibly  comparatively  few.  In 
these  remarks,  we  do  not  comprehend  any  unequal 
augmentation  of  rates  occasioned  by  Acts  of  the 
Legislature  similar  to  those  of  1847  and  1848, 
arising  out  of  the  "irremoveable  poor"  being  made 
a  charge  upon  the  entire  union  from  having  been 
a  charge  upon  the  parishes  separately.  Any 
inequality  of  rates  established  by  such  means  must, 
in  certain  cases,  prejudice  the  occupier  in  the  first 
instance,  and  subsequently  the  owner. 

The  removal  of  paupers,  which  may  be  said  to 
attend  necessarily  a  system  of  settlement,  produce^ 
unquestionably,  the  effects  imputed  to  it,  although 
in  a  minor  degree  to  what  is  generally  aasamed. 
The  proceeding  is  expensive,  but  the  expense  is 
not  altogether  a  useless  one.  The  salutary  opera- 
tion of  the  power  of  removal  in  checking  improper 
demands  for  relief  is  practically  more  tian  a  com- 
pensation for  the  expenses  attending  its  ezecutioD. 
That  such  is  its  operation  is  beyond  dispute.  The 
increase  of  applications  for  relief  amongst  poor 
persons  who  had  resided  five  years  and  upwards 
in  the  same  parish,  and  thereby  become  irremove- 
able  by  the  Act  of  1846,  immediately  after  the  Act 
was  passed,  is  notorious.  It  is  true  that  the  ex- 
pense of  removals  is  one  which  fidls  upon  pardcnlar 
parishes,  and  that  to  such  parishes  the  outlay,  when 
it  happens,  is  not  unfrequently  extremely  onerow. 
This,  however,  has  always  appeared  to  us  to  admit 
of  a  remedy  by  no  means  involving  any  extensive 
change  in  fiie  incidence  of  the  burdens  occasioned 
by  the  poor.  The  costs  of  removals  might  be 
paid  by  the  Government  instead  of  the  parisheB 
upon  whom  such  charges  fall,  whilst  the  expense 
of  litigating  questions  of  settlement  might  be  modi 
reduced  by  a  better  and  cheaper  tribunal  for  their 
decision  being  provided.  That  the  removal  of  the 
poor  occasions  suffering  to  them  cannot  be  denied; 
their  general  dislike  to  being  removed  proves  that 
it  is  not  acceptable.  The  question  rather  is,  whe- 
ther it  is  unnecessarily  so.  The  cases  in  ywi 
removals  operate  with  the  greatest  hardrfiip  is  that 
of  old  people ;  but  it  cannot  be  politic  to  exempt 
even  them  from  a  law  of  undeniable  utility,  whw» 
the  practice  of  a  little  prudence  in  their  earlier  hfe 
would  have  enabled  them  to  escape. 

The  grounds  of  the  allegation  so  often  repeated, 
that  the  power  of  removal  rendaiB  the  labourer  un- 
willing to  migrate  from  bis  native  paridi,  and  thus 
checks  his  industry  and  enterprise,  are  rxm 
imaginary  than  real.  Between  agricuhmw  dis- 
tricts there  can  be  but  little  interchange  of  inww- 
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taata.  la  such  pariehes  there  is  never  room  for 
fresh  labourers,  except  in  the  rarest  cases.  Migra- 
tion can  only  take  place  between  the  agricultural 
districts  and  the  towns,  or  manufEicturing  districtB. 
It  is  a  perversion  of  facts  to  assert  that  there  is  not 
a  perpetual  migration  of  this  description  to  a  very 
large  extent  The  increase  of  the  population  of 
the  towns  and  the  manufacturing  districts  from 
census  to  census  proves  the  fact.  Between  1811 
and  1841  the  population  of  Lancashire  and  the 
WeEt  Riding  doubled  itself  within  a  very  small 
fraction,  whilst  the  population  of  the  rest  of 
Eogland  and  Wales,  including  other  manufacturing 
districts,  London  and  other  large  cities  and  towns, 
increased  by  only  one-half.  The  professed  object,  or 
one  of  the  professed  objects  of  the  statute  of  1846, 
by  which  the  poor  resident  in  any  parish  for  five 
years  were  rendered  irremoveable  in  case  of  desti- 
tution, was  to  relieve  the  agricultural  portion  of 
the  country.  But  no  such  relief  could  have  taken 
place  if  the  poor  residing  away  from  their  parishes 
were  not  principally  agricultural  poor.  With 
r^ard  to  another  complaint,  that  settled  poor 
are  employed  in  preference  to  unsettled  poor,  it  is 
to  be  observed  that  in  towns  and  in  the  manufsu;- 
turing  districts  this  is  certainly  not  the  fact  It  is 
never  asserted  that  there  the  practice  is  found,  but 
it  is  confined  by  the  allegation  to  the  agricultural 
parishes.  If  it  is  the  practice,  it  cannot  be  of  any 
very  great  extent  In  those  parishes  non-settled 
poor  are  not  common,  owing  to  the  paucity  of 
employment  even  for  the  resident  settled  labourers ; 
and  the  mischief,  therefore,  is  of  comparatively 
trifling  amount 

A  question  of  more  importance,  and  one  that 
has  been  keenly  discussed,  is  the  operation  of  the 
laws  of  settlement  upon  the  poor  in  what  are 
called  "  close  parbhes,"  or  parishes  belonging  to 
one  or  few  proprietors.    The  allegation  frequently 
made  is,  that  the  proprietors,  for  the  purpose  of 
obstructing  the  acquisition  of  settlements  in  such 
parishes,  prevent  persons  of  the  labouring  class 
from  residing  in  them,  by  pulling  down  cottages, 
or  by  refusing  to  build  them  when  tiiey  may  be 
wanted.     There  appears,  on  the  first  view  of  the 
question,  to  be  a  strong  and  unopposed  interest  on 
the  part  of  ,'propnetors  to  act  in  this  manner ; 
but  a  little  reflection  may  satisfy  us  that  there 
is  a  counterbalancing  interest  influencing  their 
conduct     An  owner  of  a  parish  has,  doubtless,  a 
powerful  motive  in  diminishing  the  poor*s-rates ; 
and,  moreover,  he  can  effect  his  object  by  driving 
the  population  into  the  surrounding  parishes.    But 
it  is  manifest  also  that  he  cannot  be  without  the 
motive  of  having  labour  as  effident  and  cheap  em- 
ployed upon  his  property  as  his  neighbours,  whether 
he  cultivate  it  himself  or  let  it  to  tenimts.     By 
driving  the  labouring  population  to  a  distance  he 
gets    supplied  with  worse,    dearer,    or  inferior 
labour ;  for  a  labourer  who  lives  far  from  his  work  is 
not  BO  effective  at  the  same  wages  as  if  he  lived  close 
to  it     This  motive,  if  it  do  not  entirely  neutralise, 
most  very  m,udi  qualify  the  first ;  and  probably  the 
two  interests  operate  and  re-act  upon  each  other  in 
yarioos  degrees  in  different  districts  of  the  country. 
In  a  blue-book  of  the  past  year,   containing 


several  reports  of  very  different  merit  to  the  Poor- 
law  Board,  by  gentlemen  acting  under  instructions 
from  the  late  President,  Mr.  Charles  Buller,  there 
is  one  from  Mr.  Weale,  an  Assistant  Poor-law 
Commissioner,  bearing  upou  the  present  question 
much  more  directly  than  any  of  the  othci*s.  Mr. 
Weale  endeavoured  to  probe  the  subject  to  the 
bottom  by  a  well-adapted  and  searching  inquiry, 
but  which,  in  our  opinion,  was  limited  to  too  small 
an  area  to  bo  quite  satisfactory.  Taking  the 
county  of  Bedford,  he  obtained  the  requisite  rele- 
vant information  from  every  parish  in  it.  It 
appears  from  his  report  that  there  are  138 
parishes  in  the  county,  and  that  twenty-five,  or 
not  quite  one-fifth  of  them,  are  "  close  parishes."  It 
further  appears  that  the  average  expenditure  for 
the  entire  county  for  the  poor  during  the  year 
which  ended  on  the  26th  of  March,  1848,  was  at 
the  rate  of  Is.  10|d.  in  the  pound  upon  the  value 
of  the  property,  according  to  its  assessment  to  the 
property -tax,  which,  upon  the  whole,  furnishes  the 
nearest  approximation  to  the  relative  as  well  as  the 
aggregate  real  value  of  the  different  parishes.  It 
also  appears,  that  the  average  expenditure  for  the 
twenty-five  "close  parishes"  during  the  same 
period  was  at  the  rate  of  Is.  8|d.  in  the  pound 
upon  the  value  of  such  parishes,  according  to  the 
same  assessment 

If  Mr.  Weale's  report  is  to  be  relied  upon,  and  its 
accuracy  does  not  appear  to  be  open  to  question,  a 
very  important  fact  is  established  as  regards  the 
county  of  Bedford.    AlUiongh  the  motive  for  ex- 
pelling the  population  from  "  close  parishes"  has 
been  in  full  operation  for  generations,  its  effect  has 
been  to  reduce  the  cost  of  the  poor  belonging  to 
such  parishes  twopence  in  the  pound  only,  or  about  an 
eleventh  below  the  average  cost  of  the  poor  of  the 
entire  county.    If  the  same  result  had  been  ob- 
tained from  a  similar  exact  inquiry  extending  over 
several  counties  in  different  parts  of  England,  it 
would  have  at  once  settled  the  question.  But  it  is  pos- 
sible that  circumstances  connected  with  the  coimty  of 
Bedford,  such  as  the  land  being  mostly  in  the  hands 
of  large  proprietors,  <fec.,  may  prevent  it  from  pre- 
senting a  fair  average  illustration  of  the  operation  of 
"  close  parities."     A  small  area,  which  may  be  as- 
sumed to  be  subject  to  special  influences,  was  not  the 
best  for  the  late  President  to  have  selected  for  the 
inquiry.    In  the  meantime,  however,  until  informa- 
tion is  obtained  from  a  greater  number,  and  more 
extensive  districts,  we  may  safely  infer  that  if  the 
owners  of  property  in  the  county  of  Bedford  have 
expelled  labourers  from  their  estates,  they  have 
not  succeeded  in  their  imputed  object  of  reducing 
their  poor's-rates.     In  a  question  of  such  practical 
importance    to   themselves  as  dealing  with  the 
labouring  population  on  their  propertj%  more  or 
less  contributing  to  its  value,  it  is  probable  they 
long  ago  discovered,  if  they  ever  thought  other- 
wise, that  the  expulsion  of  labourers  from  the  land 
which  requires  their  labour  for  its  cultivation  is 
not,  in  the  long  run,  a  profitable  course.     Cases 
may  happen,  iind  undoubtedly  do  happen  even  in 
Bedfordshire,  in  which  the  expulsion  of  the  labour- 
ing poor  from  an  estate  may  be  an  advantage  to 
the  owner ;  but  they  muBt  be  comparatively  few 
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in  that  county,  otherwise  the  average  expenditure 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  "  close  parishes"  would 
be  materially  lower  than  in  other  parishes.  It  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  in  all  the  reports  to  the 
Poor-law  Board  contained  in  the  blue-book  re- 
ferred to,  the  subject  is  not  treated  with  the  prac- 
tical accuracy  of  Mr.  Weale.  The  only  other 
report  showiug  a  searching  investigation  to  have 
been  attempted  by  the  reporter  is  that  of  Mr. 
Pigott  The  latter  apparently  shows  a  much 
greater  difference  between  the  burdens  of  "close" 
and  other  parishes  than  Mr.  Weale;  but  his 
calculations  are  vitiated  by  the  assiunption 
that  the  relative  value  of  parishes,  a  material 
element  in  the  question,  may  be  expressed  by  their 
rateable  value,  fixed  and  ascertained  by  themselves 
for  parochial  purposes,  which  is  notoriously  not 
the  case.  In  the  remaining  reports  there  is  little 
b^t  reference  to  particular  cases,  or  vague  state- 
ments, of  no  great  service  in  determining  so  diffi- 
cult a  problem. 

It  is  unnecessary  on  this  occasion  to  observe 
npon  minor  objections  urged  against  the  existing 
state  of  the  law.  It  is  sufficient  for  us  to  have 
pointed  out  the  more  leading  ones  of  unequal 
pressure  of  pauperism,  and  of  the  evils  imputed  to 
the  system  of  settlement  and  removals,  and  to 
show  that  these  objections  are  not  only  exag- 
gerated, but  that  there  are  compensations  for  the 
alleged  injurious  operation  of  the  law,  frequently, 
if  not  entirely,  overlooked.  A  vague  and  general 
idea  has  obtained  possession  of  the  public  mind  of 
the  necessity  of  a  further  Poor-law  reform ;  not, 
however,  in  the  direction  which  we  have  indicated, 
for  the  object  of  eradicating  habits  and  asso- 
'Ciations  of  pauperism  from  amongst  the  indigent 
class,  but  for  procuring  a  fresh  arrangement  of  the 
burdens  of  tlie  ratepayers.  It  is  to  one  of  the 
more  popular  plans  of  reform  to  which  we  shall 
confine  our  remaining  observations. 

The  interests  of  heavily-rated  parishes  have  led 
to  the  suggestion  of  extending  the  area  of  rating, 
so  that  their  own  burdens  may  be  reduced  to  the 
average  of  those  of  a  larger  district  The  interests 
of  landlords  have  led  them  to  adopt  a  similar  sug- 
gestion, together  with  that  of  rating  personal  pro- 
perty in  addition  to  real  property,  now  solely 
liable  to  the  support  of  the  poor.  But  in  order  to 
render  the  rates  raised  upon  personal  property, 
which  is  not  equally  spread  over  the  country,  but 
is  congested  in  masses  in  particular  localities, 
available  to  ease  the  rated  landed  property  of  the 
kingdom,  it  is  necessary  for  the  area  of  rating  to 
be  extended  to  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales. 
There  is  but  one  step  from  this  proposition  to  that 
of  the  Government  Treasury  furnishing  the  funds 
required  for  the  relief  of  the  poor ;  and  this  is  a 
favourite  project  with  many,  whose  interests  or 
ignorance  blind  them  to  the  necessary  effects  tliat 
must  result  from  it. 

The  Poor-law  Amendment  Act  was  successful 
from  its  bringing  into  play  against  applicants  for 
relief  the  direct  pecuniary  interests  of  the  rate- 
payers of  the  parish  to  which  applicants  belonged. 
The  motive  actuating  ratepayers  collectively  is  the 
all-powerful  one  of  immediate  saving  to  their 


pockets.  If  any  other  leading  or  durable  principle 
is  looked  for  as  influencing  the  proceedings  of 
their  representatives,  boards  of  guardians,  it  will 
be  in  vain.  The  force  of  this  ruling  motive  has 
been  sufficiently  illustrated  in  the  struggle  between 
boards  of  guardians  and  the  Poor-law  Commis- 
sioners respecting  the  observance  of  such  of  their 
recommendations  as  relate  to  the  future  rather  than 
the  immediate  advantages  of  the  parish. 

Now  let  it  be  assumed  that  the  distinction  of 
parishes  was  abolished,  that  the  poor  were  consi- 
dered as  belonging  to  the  entire  country,  and  that 
the  means  required  for  their  support  were  sup- 
plied from  the  Consolidated  Fund ;  what  would  be 
die  consequences? 

It  is  alleged  by  those  who  regard  with  favour 
such  a  scheme  of  Poor-law  government  that  the 
ratepayers,  and,  of  course,  their  representatives,  the 
board  of  guardians,  if  the  latter  still  possessed  the 
management  of  relief,  would  continue  to  have  the 
same  interest  in  the  lowest  possible  expenditure 
about  the  poor  as  they  now  have ;  and  that  the 
mere  difference  of  the  means  raised  for  relieving 
destitution  being  paid  to  the  Government  tax- 
gatherer  instead  of  the  parochial  rate-collector  in 
the  first  instance,  could  not  lessen  the  permanent 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  contributors  to  economise 
the  fund.  If  this  reasoning  were  true,  objections 
to  national  rating  would  not  be  heard. 

But  if  the  administration  of  relief  remained  with 
the  ratepayers  of  localities,  which  we  will  assume 
for  the  present  would  be  the  case,  motives  must 
inevitably  operate  with  them  widely  differing  from 
those  to  which  we  owe  the  reduction  of  pauperism 
since  1834.  The  stniggle  against  the  claims  of 
indigence  would  forthwith  cease.  With  their 
present  desire  to  serve  their  constituents,  guardians 
do  not  fail  to  complain  of  the  trouble  attending  the 
investigation  of  claims  to  relief;  and  they  find  the 
task  disagreeable  and  invidious,  and  one  requiring 
time  and  attention.  Every  shilling,  however, 
which  is  now  refused  to  a  claimant  is  a  shillbg 
gained  to  their  constituents ;  but  under  the  pro- 
posed system  the  latter  would  gain  so  small  a 
fraction  of  the  shilling  as  to  render  it  utterly 
worthless  to  contend  for.  All  motives,  under  cir- 
cumstances so  unfavourable  to  economy,  for  exa- 
mining or  resisting  demands  upon  the  relief-ftuid 
must  be  annihilated.  On  the  other  hand,  the  at- 
tention of  ratepayers  would  be  directed  to  other 
applications  of  the  fund  than  that  of  a  parsmio- 
nious  expenditure  in  relief.  They  would  wish  to 
obtain  as  large  a  share  as  possible  of  it  for  the 
advantage  of  their  parish  and  their  own  personal 
benefit.  I^elief  in  aid  of  wages,  to  a  great  extent, 
would  immediately  spring  up.  The  more  relief  given 
with  that  object,  the  more  would  the  parish  profit  for 
a  time.  The  advantage  accruing  to  employee  w 
any  locality  in  paying  wages  out  of  a  public  fund 
would  quickly  displace  wages  by  relief.  The  mi- 
mediate  profit  of  the  employer,  arising  from  all 
but- gratuitous  labour,  would  supersede  any  confl- 
deration  for  saving  the  general  taxation  of  the 
country,  to  which  his  own  contributions  would  W 
infinitely  small  compared  with  his  gams.  .^*^°^ 
as  a  heath,  or  bog,  or  waste,  was  unreclaimed  m 
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the  vicinity,  its  cultivation  would  be  profitable 
under  such  circumstances ;  and.  under  the  pretence 
of  employing  the  poor,  all  kinds  of  private  specu- 
lations would  bo  set  on  foot,  and  prosecuted  with 
the  greatest  avidity.  One  of  the  main  objects  of 
fiKialism  would  be  obtained,  that  of  providing,  at 
the  public  cost,  employment  for  every  one  capable 
of  labour.  The  application  of  the  relief-fund  to 
the  payment  of  wages  would  not,  however,  be  its 
only  misappropriation ;  the  smaller  tradesmen 
desding  in  the  more  essential  articles  of  consump- 
tion or  coarser  luxuries  would  reap  a  harvest 
from  the  increased  employment  going  on  around 
them,  and  would  require  from  the  guardians 
higher  and  higher  relief  for  the  poor  spend- 
ing it  amongst  them.  Officers  would  be  con- 
sidered necessary  for  managing  the  poor,  which 
are  not  now  dreamt  of  by  ratepayers,  paying  for 
everything  directly  out  of  their  own  pockets.  But 
if  salaries  were  paid  from  a  general  fund,  provi- 
sion would  be  made  for  many  an  unoccupied  pa- 
rishioner having  an  interest  with  the  guardians  or 
their  constituents.  Jobbing  would  be  at  its  height, 
«nd  would  extend  to  all  classes  in  every  locality ; 
and  no  artifice  or  stratagem  would  be  left  untried 
to  mislead  the  Oovernment  into  grants  from  the 
general  fund,  intended  for  private  gain.  Before 
many  years — ^perhaps  we  may  say  before  many 
months^ — we  should  find  ourselves  with  an  ex- 
penditure of  taxes,  in  the  place  of  poor*s-rates, 
bidding  fair  to  rival  the  greatest  of  all  our  national 
outgoings,  the  interest  of  the  debt  To  illustrate 
the  truth  of  our  observations,  we  may  appeal  to  the 
two  great  recent  experiments  of  the  distribution 
of  a  general  public  fund  under  the  direction  of 
local  interests — the  Temporary  Relief  Act  in  Ire- 
land, and  the  national  workshops  in  France. 

Some  of  the  supporters  of  the  scheme  of  national 
rating,  sensible  to  the  fatal  consequences  which 
must  accompany  an  administration  in  unions  by 
boards  of  g^rdians  as  at  present  constituted,  pro- 
pose to  regulate  their  proceedings  as  regards  the 
expenditure  of  the  relief-fund  by  stringent  rules, 
emanating  from  the  Government  or  central  board 
of  management.  Others,  again,  propose  to  modify 
boards  of  guardians  by  the  admixture  of  Govern- 
ment officers  as  paid  chairmen;  and  other  per- 
sons propose  to  supersede  the  guardians  altogether 
by  an  administrative  organisation  proceeding  from, 
and  entirely  under  Uie  direction  of,  the  Govern- 
ment These  proposals  at  once  admit  the  unfitness 
of  boards  of  guardians,  owing  to  their  bias,  to 
distribute  a  general  fund.  The  firitprop  >ial  is 
based  on  the  prospect  or  hope  that  the  operation 
of  their  interests  can  be  checked  by  positive 
regulation ;  the  others  rest  upon  the  more  practical 
view  of  obstructing  or  preventing  their  interests 
from  operating  at  ail. 


Hegulations  such  as  suggested,  unless  enforced 
administratively  by  some  superintending  authority, 
would,  under  the  circumstances,  be  simply  nugatory 
and  valueless ;  and  to  enforce  their  observance  a 
very  numerous  body  of  Government  officers  would 
be  required  to  be  perpetually  on  the  watch.  The 
proposal  is  really  the  same  as  that  of  partially  or 
wholly  superseding  the  board  of  guardians  by  an 
extensive  system  of  centralisation.  The  question 
then  arises  as  to  the  possibility  of  a  central  ad- 
ministration undertaking  the  transaction  of  such 
business  as  the  administration  of  pauper  relief. 

We  believe  that  such  an  administration  would 
be  found  impossible.  No  public  officer,  whatever 
might  be  his  address  in  transacting  business,  his 
moral  courage,  temper,  or  forbearance,  could  suc- 
cessfully administer  poor  relief  in  any  part  of 
England  from  a  fund  not  raised  in  the  locality. 
His  office,  from  the  very  reason  of  its  creation, 
would  be  directly  opposed  to  the  immediate  intereat 
of  the  ratepayers.  He  would  be  called  upon  to 
resist  the  poor,  supported  in  their  claims  upon  the 
relief- fund  by  every  employer  in  the  vicinity  inte- 
rested in  obtaining  cheap  labour,  by  a  system  of 
eking  out  wages  by  relief.  He  would  have  to 
oppose  all  the  jobbers  united  in  his  district  bent 
on  personally  benefiting  from  the  fund,  and  to 
which  he  would  be  the  sole  obstacle.  He  woidd  be 
exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  newspaper  press  of  the 
locality,  naturally,  if  not  necessarily,  advocating 
the  views  of  the  inhabitants.  The  responsibility 
of  the  miscarriages  of  his  administration  would 
be  unbearable,  for  every  failure  would  be  indus- 
triously and  unscrupulously  turned  against  him, 
and  imputed  to  incapacity,  negligence,  and  want  of 
feeling  for  the  poor.  His  subordinate  officers, 
necessarily  connected  with  the  vicinity  from  their 
required  knowledge  of  the  inhabitants,  would, 
from  local  interests  and  prejudices,  be  at  work  to 
undermine  him.  Against  such  an  extensive  and 
powerful  opposition  he  could  not  possibly  retain 
his  position.  His  situation  could  not  be  compared 
with  the  Government  officers  in  different  parts  of 
the  kingdom  at  present  engaged  in  assisting  the 
central  Poor-law  authority  in  administering  the 
law;  for  the  poor,  the  mass  of  ratepayers,  and 
the  better  informed  classes,  have  no  direct  or  per- 
manent interest  against  such  supervision,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  have  strong  motives  for  supporting  it 

The  foregoing  unanswerable  reasons  show  that 
a  general  fund  cannot  be  distributed  for  the  relief 
of  the- poor  without  abuses  which  must  rapidly 
consume  the  resources  of  the  country ;  and,  with 
such  a  prospect  of  its  results,  it  is  not  probable 
that  the  Legislature  will  sanction  its  adoption,  for 
curing,  at  most,  a  few  comparatively  insignificant 
evils. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

morison's    discovert. 


Week  after  week  passedi  and  the  bank  robbery- 
remained  an  impenetrable  mystery  to  all  save 
Ludovicko,  and,  so  far  as  Morison  could  observe,  it 
was  a  mystery  even  to  bim.  Ludovicko  used 
every  effort,  so  far  as  appearances  went,  to  detect 
the  burglars,  but  without  success ;  and  it  was  set 
down  as  a  proof  that  the  theft  had  been  accom- 
plished with  more  than  ordinary  ^ill,  seeing  that 
the  perpetrators  had  contrived  to  elude  his  vigi- 
lance. He  often  gave  business-directions  connected 
with  the  matter  to  Morison  to  execute;  but  his 
manner,  neither  in  word  nor  gesture,  gave  the 
slightest  indication  of  suspicion,  and  this,  joined 
with  his  general  friendly  bearing,  so  lulled  the 
nephew  that  in  process  of  time  he  ceased  having 
any  strong  fears  regarding  the  dark  transactions  in 
which  he  had  been  so  seriously  involved.  His 
hoard  remained  untouched,  partly  from  a  dread 
that  he  might  not  be  able  to  pass  the  money 
undetected,  and  partly  because  Ludovicko  now 
allowed  him  a  larger  salary.  Still  he  was  not 
without  misgivings  that,  although  his  crime  might 
not  be  discovered  in  Paulton,  he  was  in  the  hands 
of  Wainright  and  his  accomplices ;  and  he  often 
trembled  as  he  read  the  placards  in  the  streets,  and 
the  advertisements  in  the  newspapers,  offering 
large  rewards  for  the  detection  of  the  robbery,  and 
holding  out  a  free  pardon  to  all  except  those 
actually  engaged  in  the  commission  of  the  crime. 
Other  bills  in  the  streets  he  had  observed  to  dis- 
appear quickly ;  but  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  these 
ominous  announcements  were  for  ever  to  darken 
the  walls,  and  hurl  their  threatenings  at  him  from 
every  comer;  and  turn  his  eye  how  it  might 
over  the  broad  expanse  of  the  county  paper,  the 
Death's  head  and  cross-bone  advertisement  of 
"  Bank  Robbery"  always  arrested  his  attention  and 
conjured  up  dread  and  dismay.  But  there  is 
nothing  to  which  time  and  experience  will  not 
reconcile  us.  Penitents  have  worn  shirts  of  spiked 
steel  till  they  could  not  live  without  them ;  and  so 
William  Morison,  by  dint  of  being  frequently 
alarmed,  and  as  frequently  alarmed  without  cause, 
began  to  get  bold,  and  if  he  could  not  quench  the 
smouldering  fire  within,  he  could,  without  much 
diflBculty,  look  at  the  world  with  a  face  as  brazen 
as  ever. 

One  afternoon,  while  in  the  office  alone,  he  was 
surprised  at  receiving  a  visit  from  his  foster- 
mother,  Mrs.  Turner.  The  old  woman  called  him 
her  son,  and  was  greatly  delighted  at  seeing  him ; 
but  Morison  did  not  by  any  means  reciprocate  the 
cordiality. 

"  That  will  do,  now,  old  one,"  said  he,  shaking 
himself  free  from  an  embrace. 

"  Don't  speak  to  me  that  way,  Willy— I  do  not 
like  it,"  answered  the  woman  as  softly  as  her  rough 
nature  would  permit. 


**  It  is  not  what  you  like,  but  what  I  like !  Go 
and  caress  your  own  son." 

"  I  never  can  like  him  as  I  do  you,  Willy ;  yon 
know  I  always  called  you  Gentleman  Willy,  and 
him  Labouring  Ned." 

"  Aye ;  well,  your  prophecy  is  not  likely  to  tuni 
out  true ;  but  I  like  you  for  not  caring  about  him." 

"  Has  he  done  you  any  ill  ?" 

"  No ;  I  should  not  allow  him  to  do  that,  but  I 
hate  him  notwithstanding.  However,  it's  a  long 
story,  and  as  I  am  rather  busy  just  now  you  had 
better  come  back  some  other  time." 

•*  Do  not  ask  me  to  go  away,  Willy ;  I  have  news 
for  you." 

"  Have  you,  indeed  ?  Your  hen  has  had  chickenB, 
I  suppose ;  or  you  have  got  your  shoes  soled;  or 
something  of  that  kind,  I  daresay !" 

**  No,  the  news  concern  you." 

"  Well,  out  with  them,  will  you?" 

"You  would  not  speak  to  me  that  way,  Willy, 
if  you  knew  what  I  have  done  for  you." 

"  Now,  that  will  do ;  it's  the  old  story  that  erery 
nurse  cackles  about  If  you  did  dandle  me  nwre 
than  your  own  brat,  were  you  not  paid  for  it? 
And  was  it  not  a  matter  of  business,  wherein  you 
did  a  certain  thing  for  money,  and  not  love?" 

"Do  not  vex  me,  Willy,  or  you  will  make  me 
sorry  that  I  have  done  anything  for  you,  and  make 
me  go  away  without  telling  you  what  brought  roe 
to  Paulton.  I  assure  you  it  concerns  yourself, 
not  me." 

"  Well,  how  often  am  I  to  ask  you  to  make  a 
clean  breast  of  it  ?  Perhaps  you  want  to  sell  your 
information,  as  you  did  your  nursing." 

'*  Willy,  I  do  not  deserve  this  at  your  hand- 
indeed  I  do  not  I  have  brought  a  paper  that  will 
tell  you  all  about  your  father  and  mother." 

"  Why  did  you  not  tell  me  that  before  ?  Give 
it  to  me.  Let  me  see :  *  These  are  to  certify  that 
on  this  22nd  day  of  August,  18—,  I  married  God- 
frey Graham,  residing  in  the  parish  of  Paulton,  to 
Mary  Morison,  spinster,  residing  in  the  parish  of 

.     Witness  my  hand,  subscribed  before  these 

witnesses,  Ludovicko  Grant  and  William  Bcw, 

indwellers  in  said  parish  of  .    John  Adams? 

V.D.M.,  Kilbadie.'  Woman  I  do  you  mean  to  say 
that  this  is  the  certificate  of  the  marriage  of  my 
father  and  mother?" 

"  I  do ;  Mary  Morison  was  your  mother's  name, 
but  she  always  passed  by  the  name  of  Mrs.  Mon* 
son,  as  she  told  me  that  her  husband  could  not 
acknowledge  her  on  account  of  his  father;  a^ 
then,  when  his  father  died  and  he  became  a  nch 
man,  he  was  ashamed  to  let  people  know  that  he 
had  married  a  poor  wife.  Your  mother  took  tms 
so  much  to  heart  that  she  lost  her  reason,  one 
often  told  me  that  she  thought  her  head  would  go 
wrong,  and  that  some  day  she  would  trust  me  vntn 
a  paper  that  would  be  of  use  to  her  baby.  aIjis 
was  the  paper ;  and  she  told  me  further  that  fine 
thought  that  neither  her  husband  nor  her  cousm 
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might  be  disposed  to  do  justice  to  you,  and  tbat,  as 
I  valued  a  hereafter,  I  should  keep  this  till  you 
came  of  age,  and  give  it  to  yourself  and  nobody 
else.  Now,  Willy,  say  if  I  have  not  done  you  a 
good  turn  !" 

•*  Of  course  you  have ;  but  there  is  no  use  blowing 
your  own  trumpet.** 
"  Willy,  I  am  poor." 
"Does  your  son  not  help  you?" 
**He  allowed  nxe  to  draw  half  of  his  pay,  and  till 
last  month  I  got  two  pounds  every  month ;  but  the 
ship  has  not  been  heard  of  for  some  time,  and  the 
^WTier  will  not  give  me  any  more  Tor  fear  that 
some  accident  may  have  happened.     If  Ned,  poor 
fellow !  could  have  helped  me,  I  should  not  have 
wanted." 

"Well,  there's  half-a-crown  for  you." 
*  Half-a-crown !     Willy,  I  have  helped  to  make 
you  rich ;  and  is  that  all  you  offer  me  ?     It  is  not 
even  that  it  is  little,  but  it  shows  you  to  be  cold- 
hearted." 

"  Make  me  rich  I    How  should  this  make  me 
rich?" 

"I  am  sure  of  it  from  the  way  your  mother 
spoke,  and  from  the  way  that  Mr.  Grant  asked 
for  your  mother's  papers,  and  from  the  questions 
he  put  to  me  if  I  knew  myself,  or  ever  had  told 
you,  about  your  father  being  a  rich  man.  If  you 
are  Godfrey  Graham^s  son,  why  should  not  you  be 
in  Craigallan,  instead  of  his  brother  ?  I  have  often 
thought  of  that,  Willy." 

"I  daresay  you  have;  but  it  is  all  nonsense. 
"New,  take  your  half-crown,  if  you  are  for  it,  and 
go  away.  My  uncle  may  come  and  catch  you  here." 
**  I  am  sick,  and  not  able  to  work  as  I  used  to 
do.  When  you  are  rich  will  you  help  me  then, 
Willy  ?  Say  that  you  will,  and  do  not  make  me 
unhappy." 

**  Well,  if  your  son  does  not  cast  up  I  may. 
"  Willy,"  replied  the  woman,  reddening  with 
■^i^ger,  "  you  have  lain  in  my  bosom,  and  you  know 
not  what  a  woman  feels  who  has  brought  up  a 
-child.  I  love  you,  Willy — I  could  lay  down  my 
life  for  you.  But  love  not  returned  changes  to  hate, 
And  you  may  yet  repent  of  this.  Take  care  I — ^you 
do  not  know  me !  If  you  drive  me  to  it,  I  may  do 
something  that  may  make  you  repent  that  ever 
you  were  bom  I" 

••  You  have  forgot  your  half-crown,"  bawled  the 
&eter-son,  as  the  mother  indignantly  walked  to  the 
door.  The  only  answer  was  a  scowl,  fierce  and 
penetrating,  as  if  the  hatred  of  ages  had  been  con- 
centrated in  its  envenomed  look. 

"  Wlio  ever  heard  of  a  beggar  refusing  half-a- 
crown?"  soliloquised  the  young  cast-away,  as  he 
pocketed  the  coin.  "  It's  as  safe  in  my  custody  as 
in  here.  This  document  well-nigh  turns  my  brain ; 
but  it  would  not  do  to  have  allowed  the  old  hag  to 
see  that  her  discovery  elated  me.  I  am  Godfrey 
Graham's  son,  then,  and  not  the  son  of  some  un- 
known person,  who  once  having  had  money  lost 
it.  I  am  related  to  pretty  saucy  Miss  Graham, 
too  there's  a  go !  Let  me  see  her  put  on  any 
more  of  her  airs  now  to  me,  her  cousin.  And  really 
I  do  not  see,  as  the  old  woman  said,  why  I  should 
iK>t  have  some  slice  ofif  Craigallan.    John  Graham's 


succession  was  always  a  mystery  to  everybody :  it 
is  equally  a  mystery  how  my  uncle,  as  he  has 
hitherto  called  himself,  should  so  suddenly  have 
become  Graham's  factor  and  confidential  adviser ; 
they  used  to  be  sworn  foes.  Hang  me  if  there  be 
not  nefariousness  in  the  whole  business !  Ludo- 
vicko  is  a  thorough  rogue,  Graham  is  another; 
but  I  shall  be  at  the  bottom.  I  shall  proclaim  to 
the  whole  world  that  I  am  William  Graham.  By 
jingo,  it  sounds  well !  But  no,"  and  here  a  dark 
flash  came  across  the  hitherto  uplifted  and  san- 
guine countenance,  "  that  cursed  robbery  will 
prevent  me  from  doing  anything  I  Oh,  if  Wain- 
right,  and  Copperas,  and  all  his  crew  were  only  in 
perdition,  or  sunk  in  the  lowest  sea,  or  hanged,  or 
some  way  off  the  earth,  I  might  have  peace ;  but 
as  long  as  these  ruffians  are  unslaughtered  there  is 
a  chance  of  their  coming  back  upon  me.  I  have 
read  in  the  Newgate  Calendar  of  people  who  lent 
themselves  to  crime  being  tortured  all  their  lives 
by  threats  from  such  miscreants.  Oh,  why  should 
I,  connected  as  I  now  find  myself  to  be  with  such 
a  family  and  such  a  property,  why  should  I,  for 
the  sake  of  this  infernal  gold,  have  bartered  my 
liberty  for  life?  I  shivered  when  I  first  heard  its 
cursed  jingle ;  and  something  told  me  that  no  good 
would  come  of  it.  What  demon  took  possession 
of  this  withered  hypocrite,  that  she  did  not  long 
ere  this  tell  me  of  the  certificate?  I'm  sure  she 
has  seen  me  often  enough.  Reward  her  I — a  stake 
and  an  old  tar-barrel  would  be  her  best  reward  I 
But  I  am  feverish  and  hot,  and  must  go  out  to  the 
air ;  or  the  heat  of  this  confounded  office  will  kill 


me. 
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So  saying,  the  newly-discovered  branch  of  the 
Craigallan  stock  called  on  Rankin,  who  had  just 
come  in,  to  look  after  the  office,  and  then  sallied 
forth  to  cool  his  scorched  brain.  He  shunned  all 
town  acquaintances,  and  made  direct  for  the  fields. 
Without  intending  it,  he  took  the  Craigallan  road; 
and  having  found  himself  in  that  path,  he  deter- 
mined on  viewing  what  he  considered  ought  io 
have  been  his  patrimonial  inheritance.  He  did 
not  attempt  entering  by  the  principal  gateway, 
but  stopped  at  the  footpath  leading  to  the  rustic 
bridge  across  the  water,  which  has  already  been 
described.  Seeing  no  one  in  the  gardens,  he  boldly 
flung  open  the  style  at  the  entrance,  and,  crossing 
the  bridge,  "  was  in  the  territory  of  his  fathers," 
as  he  mentally  remarked.  He  paced  up  and  down 
the  walks^  but  without  venturing  to  come  within 
sight  of  the  castle  windows,  and  amused  himself 
by  whistling,  singing,  and  breaking  branches  off 
the  trees  with  his  stick.  Sarah's  dog,  Oscar,  came 
up,  and  not  relishing  the  intruder  or  his  occupa- 
tion, barked  at  him  furiously,  and,  keeping  dose  to 
the  charge,  forced  him  to  commence  a  retreat. 
Hearing  the  noise  of  the  dog,  Sarah,  who  had  just 
quitted  the  house,  came  running  up,  and  ordered 
Oscar  back.  The  animal  obeyed  reluctantly,  and, 
crouching  at  his  mistress's  feet,  gave  a  low  growl, 
and  contented  himself  with  showing  his  teeth 
during  the  remainder  of  the  interview. 

"If  you  wish  to  go  to  the  castle,  sir,"  said 
Sarah,  "  that  walk  will  take  you  up  to  the  side  door. 
I  am  sorry  that  the  dog  has  annoyed  you." 
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•*  I  am  not  going  to  the  castle,  ma*am/'  replied 
Morison,  awkwardly.  "  I  merely  stepped  in  to  see 
the  garden." 

"You  are  quite  welcome,  sir.  Mr.  Graham 
does  not  object  to  respectable  persons  seeing  the 
grounds." 

Sarah  made  a  slight  reverence,  and  was  about 
to  go  away  when  Mrs.  Graham  made  her  appear- 
ance. The  old  leaven  was  in  her,  and  she  eyed 
the  stranger  hardly. 

"Why  do  you  not  introduce  the  gentleman, 
Sarah?  I  saw  you  speaking  to  him,"  said  the 
mother,  with  a  spice  of  the  ancient  hauteur. 

**  I  do  not  know  him,"  replied  Sarah ;  for  in  the 
sense  of  not  being  acquainted  she  did  not  know 
Morison ;  and  although  she  had,  she  too  well  knew 
her  mother^s  ideas  of  caste  to  introduce  any  one  of 
plebeian  character. 

"  I  came  in  to  see  the  gardens,  madam,"  inter- 
posed Morison,  making  a  most  vile  attempt  at  a 
polite  bow. 

"  Mr.  Graham,"  replied  the  lady,  "  in  common 
with  other  proprietors,  makes  the  public  welcome 
to  enter  his  grounds ;  but  there  are  times  for  their 
admission,  and,  certainly,  propriety  would  dictate 
that  at  this  stage  of  the  evening  the  owners  of  the 
property  might  be  allowed  the  use  of  their  own 
domains  in  privacy." 

"  I  may  not»  perhaps,  be  right,  Mrs.  Graham,  but 
the  fact  is  that  having,  in  the  way  of  business, 
much  to  do  of  late  with  Craigallan,  and  reading 
many  papers  and  deeds  connected  with  it,  I 
thought  I  should  like  to  see  the  phice.  I  saw  no- 
body in  the  gardens  when  I  came  in,  and  I  thought 
that  if  I  did  see  any  one  they  might  not  object  to 
me,  considering  the  near  relation  in  which  I  stand." 

"  What  is  your  name,  pray,  sir  T 

"  Morison,  madam — ^William  Morison,  nephew 
of  Mr.  Ludovicko  Grant" 

Despite  an  anticipation  of  something  wrong,  and 
the  caution  incident  to  a  cold,  reflecting  disposition, 
Mrs.  Graham  could  not  suppress  a  start  at  this 
intimation.  Kecovering  herself,  however,  she  said 
that  she  was  sorry  she  did  not  think  of  asking  his 
name  sooner.  Sarah,  who  thought  this  was  a  pre- 
lude to  a  storm,  put  in  her  word  mediatorially,  and 
begged  that  the  gentleman  might  be  allowed  to 
continue  his  walk. 

"  Certainly,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Graham,  to  the 
great  surprise  of  her  daughter ;  "  I  had  no  other 
intention.  ^  If  you  will  accompany  us,  Mr.  Mori- 
son, we  will  show  you  all  that  is  worth  seeing 
about  the  place.    Are  you  fond  of  flowers,  sir  ?** 

"  Rather,"  said  Morison  unconsciously,  whose 
natural  boorishness  was  so  enhanced  by  his  novel 
situation  that  Mrs.  Graham's  suavity  made  him 
look  more  of  the  booby  than  her  stiflfhess  had 
previously  done. 

The  lady  plucked  some  flowers  and  handed 
them  to  him,  and  in  acknowledgment  he  made  a 
scraping  bow,  striking  his  foot  to  the  ground  much 
as  a  racer  puts  down  his  fore-leg. 

"  Sarah,"  continued  Mrs.  Graham,  "  there  is  a 
pretty  rose-bush  in  that  comer— band  one  to  Mr. 
Morison,  please." 

Sarah  took  out  her  scissors,  cut  a  large  rose,  and 


holding  down  her  eyes,  and  with  her  face  as  little 
averted  as  civility  would  permit,  but  yet  dis- 
tinctly diagonal  in  its  position,  she  presented  the 
flower. 

"  I  think  more  of  this  than  all  the  rest,"  said  the 
recipient  with  a  showman  leer,  and  gallandy  placecT 
it  in  his  button-hole.  Sarah  immediately  assumed  a. 
look  of  colder  reserve  than  she  had  yet  put  on,  and 
took  her  position  so  that  her  mother  shoidd  stand 
and  walk  between  her  and  a  party  whose  manner 
was  momently  becoming  more  and  more  diBngrce- 
able. 

The  party  moved  on,  and  a  short  extension  of 
their  walk  would  have  brought  them  in  front  of 
the  windows.  "  You  must  excuse  us,  Mr.  Mori- 
son," resumed  Mrs.  Graham,  "  for  not  asking  yoa 
into  the  castle  to-night.  Mr.  Graham  is  in  bad 
health,  and  is  so  very  nervous  that  the  sight  of  a 
stranger  would  put  him  completely  out  of  sorts; 
but  we  shall.be  glad  to  see  you  any  time  that  you 
may  come  out  with  your  uncle.  I  think  you  said 
Mr.  Grant  was  your  uncle  ?*' 

"  Yes,  ma'am,  I  said  so,  and  he  passes  as  such; 
but  I  have  got  information  that  that  is  not  our 
exact  relation  to  each  other." 

He  looked  hard  at  the  lady  as  he  said  these 
words ;  but,  most  thoroughly  on  her  guard,  she 
betrayed  no  emotion  this  time,  and,  indeed,  heard 
the  remark  as  if  she  heard  it  not  Glibly  begin- 
ning the  conversation  again,  she  led  the  party  to  the 
back  of  the  castle.  "  I  do  not  know  if  you  are 
fond  of  antiquities,  Mr.  Morison,  but  this  is  the 
most  ancient  part  of  the  castle ;  and  as  you  were 
saying  that  you  have  been  examining  ancient 
papers  connected  with  the  property,  perhaps  this 
portion  will  interest  you  most" 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  ma*am,"  replied  Morison,. 
"  but  some  modem  document  connected  with  the 
property  interested  me  most"  And  here  again 
he  looked  hard;  but  his  words  produced  as  little 
impression  as  water  on  the  solid  marble. 

"I  always  thought  that  you  legal  gentlemen 
liked  old  parchments  best>"  answered  she. 

"  So  we  do ;  but  when  new  ones  change  the 
destination  of  property,  we  reckon  them  most 
valuable.** 

Mrs.  Graham  bit  her  lip  at  this  sally,  but  m 
was  not  to  be  caught  "  This  tower,"  she  remarked, 
"is  very  old;  certainly,  three  or  four  hundred 
years  older  than  the  rest  It  is  a  pity  that  the  ori- 
ginal owners  should  have  forfeited  such  a  fine  old 
place  for  rebellion." 

"  Very,"  added  Morison,  laconically. 

They  now  walked  towards  the  rustic  bnc^- 
Mrs.  Graham  laid  the  tips  of  three  fingers  on  the 
extended  palm  of  the  young  lawyer,  who  looked 
for  a  similar  compliment  from  her  daughter;  hut 
Sarah  contented  herself  with  a  formal  curtsQV 
and  so  the  audience  terminated,  Oscar  doing  the 
retiring  honours  in  the  shape  of  a  loud  bark. 

"  I  hope  that  young  man  will  not  come  mck 
again,  mother,"  said  Sarah. 

'"  Do  you  not  approve  of  him?"  -, 

"  No ;  I  neither  like  him  nor  hifrunde.  iw 
one  is  a  crafty,  hypocritical  fellow,  ^and  the  other 
an  awkward,  impertinent  coxcomb  T 
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*'8arah,  dieso  are  very  strong  words,  and  I 
thought  you  preferred  the  society  of  people  in  the 
middle  and  lower  ranks.'* 

"  So  I  do,  if  they  are  intelligent,  well-behaved 
persons.  But  that  young  man  stares  as  no  plough- 
noan  would  do ;  and  I  only  trust  that,  if  he  is  to 
be  here  with  his  uncle,  I  may  be  out  of  the  way. 
I  scarcely  can  be  civil  to  either  1" 

"  Child,  you  must  do  as  your  father  and  I  think 
fit ;  or,  if  you  will  have  reasons  for  everything,  as 
you  sometimes  say,  know  this,  that  for  some  time 
back  the  property  has  been  badly  managed,  and 
we  have  had  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  this  Mr. 
Grant  Livingston,  our  former  agent,  is  getting 
old  and  stupid.  Grant  is  putting  us  on  many 
ways  for  improving  the  estate ;  and  as  his  exertions 
will  make  the  property  more  valuable  to  you 
when  you  get  it,  you  at  least  should  not  cast  out 
with  him." 

**  If  I  am  to  obtain  more  property  at  the  cost  of 
aaeociating  with  Grant  and  his  nephew,  I  had 
rather  be  as  I  am.  Livingston  is  a  nice  old  man, 
and  I  was  always  fond  of  him.  By  the  way,  we 
used  to  send  him  his  strawberries  at  this  time. 
Had  we  not  better  tell  Martha  to  look  after 
themT' 

*  No,  not  yet  I  shall  see  about  them  myself. 
I  want  to  speak  to  your  father  for  a  few  minutes. 
Go  up  to  your  room  just  now,  and  I  will  let  you 
know  when  supper  is  ready." 

Mrs.  Graham  wrote  that  night  to  Ludovicko. 


CHAITER  XXVII. 

LUDOVICKO'S   DIPLOMACY. 

Elated  by  these  floral  honours,  Morison  did  not 
go  directly  home,  preferring  regalement  in  Mrs. 
Jindlay's,  by  way  of  qualifying  the  excitement  of 
^eday.  Strange  are  the  usages  of  tipplers !  When 
cold,  they  drink  to  get  heat — when  hot,  they  drink 
to  become  cool ;  when  melancholy,  they  drink  for 
exhiliration — when  elated,  they  drink  for  depres- 
aion ;  when  hungry,  they  drink  to  be  filled,  and 
when  dyspeptic,  they  drink  for  appetite.  However 
sitaated,  drink,  drink  is  ever  the  rQ3ort !  Neither 
Morison  nor  any  of  his  associates  were  drunkards ; 
but  they  loved  society,  and  the  kind  of  intercourse 
that  suited  them  could  only  be  found  in  connexion 
wiUi  the  gratification  of  artificial  thirst;  and  so 
far  they  were  the  victims  of  circumstances,  for  as 
yet  the  temperance  reformation  had  not  com- 
menced. The  usual  clique  had  assembled  for  the 
erening,  and  were  cracking  their  jokes  over  their 
nut-brown  ale,  when  Morison  made  his  appear- 
ance. As  might  have  been  expected,  the  changed 
position  of  Ludovicko  in  regard  to  the  Craigallan 
fiunily  came  in  for  a  share  of  discussion;  and 
Rankin  chuckled  greatly  at  the  fulfilment  of  his 
frequent  prophecies,  that  Ludovicko  would  in  time 
maintain  his  position  with  John  Graham. 

**  The  truth  is,"  said  Bankin  to  his  friend  Jones, 
"the  estate  has  been  nmning  to  seed.  Livingston 
is  a  good-for-nothing  creature ;  but  even  if  he  had 
been  clever,  they  never  consulted  him.  Now, 
Grant  told  me  that,  when  he  imdertook  the  agency. 


he  stipulated  that  full  power  should  be  given  him 
to  overturn  and  alter  when  he  thought  fit." 

"  That  I  know  to  my  experience,"  replied 
Jones;  "for  ho  has  been  turning  my  accounts 
topsy-turvy.    I  don't  half  like  it." 

"  Never  mind,"  said  his  ally,  patroni singly, 
"  you  have  a  ifriend  at  court  I  have  but  to  say 
the  word  to  Grant,  and  he  will  do  anything. 
Bless  you,  sir,  he  consults  me  confidentially  on 
everything  I  Catch  him  speaking  to  Morison  on 
any  of  these  points !" 

"  I  want  no  screening,  Mr.  Rankin,"  replied 
Jones,  tartly,  "  I  keep  my  books  by  double 
entry,  and  defy  any  examination.*' 

"  Maybe ;  but  Ludovicko  has  a  lynx  eye,  and 
things  that  would  escape  other  people  would  be. 
detected  by  him  in  a  moment.  If  there  be  the 
least  flaw  in  your  accoimts,  look  out  for  squalls. 
— ^Hillo,  who  have  we  here  ?" 

The  interrogation  was  caused  by  the  entrance 
of  Morison,  who,  ever  since  the  establishment  of 
confidential  communication  between  Ludovicko 
and  Rankin,  had  been  regarded  with  coolness  by 
the  clerk  fraternity. 

"  Where  do  you  think  I  have  been,  Rankin  ?* 

"  Don't  know." 

"  At  Craigallan." 

"Well,  what  about  it  r 

**  Do  you  see  these  flowers  ?" 

"  We  are  not  blind." 

"  These  I  got  from  the  old  lady,  and  this  rose 
from  the  young  one." 

"  Bosh  I" 

"  It's  not  bosh  !  As  my  uncle  now  happens  to 
be  the  family  agent,  I  thought  I  might  look  ia 
upon  thom  as  constituents ;  and  mighty  glad  were 
they  see  to  me,  and  asked  me  back  again." 

"  Well,  you'll  see  what  your  uncle  will  have  to 
say  to  that  kind  of  work." 

"  I  am  not  afi*aid.  Oh,  it  is  a  glorious  thing,, 
blood !  If  any  of  you  fellows,  now,  had  gone  out,, 
you  would  have  been  ejected  to  a  certainty." 

"We  are  quite  contented  with  our  blood; 
and,  as  we  think  very  little  of  your  blood,  you 
had  better  throw  your  company  away  on  those 
who  will  put  a  higher  value  on  it!"  retorted 
Rankin. 

"  Is  not  this  a  public-house,  you  impudent 
rascal  T  cried  Morison. 

"  Yes ;  but  not  a  public  room,  seeing  that  we 
hired  this  apartment  for  our  own  special  accom- 
modation." Saying  this,  Rankin  deliberately  rang 
the  bell.  "  Mrs.  Findlay,  we  bargained  for  this 
room  being  private;  show  Mr.  Morison  into 
another." 

The  bully  looked  daggers,  but  walked  out,  and 
took  his  potations  in  another  place.  Prolonging 
these  rather  late,  he  was  much  behind  his  usual 
hour  in  going  home ;  and  on  proceeding  thither 
was  sharply  rebuked  by  Ludovicko. 

"  I  have  told  you  again  and  again,  William,, 
that  I  will  not  tolerate  these  continued  irregu- 
larities." 

"  You  have  no  right,  sir,  to  tell  me  anything 
again  and  again  I"  said  the  nephew  fiercely. 

"  Boy,  you  are  intoxicated ;  go  up-stairs  to  bed  I 
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In  the  morning  I  will  speak  to  you,  when  you  are 
capable  of  being  spoken  to !" 

"  I  drank  on  purpose,  in  order  that  I  might  have 
the  necessary  courage  to  brave  you.  I  know  you, 
sir !" 

Policy  will  fight  pistols  any  day.  Of  the  two 
belligerent  parties  one  was  young,  the  other  in 
middle-life ;  the  one  was  rash,  the  other  cautious ; 
and  now,  to  crown  the  discrepancy,  one  had  supped 
on  ^vine,  the  other  on  bread  and  water.  It  was 
easy  to  see  where  the  vantage  lay. 

"William,  don't  be  foolish.  Tell  me,  calmly, 
why  you  think  it  necessary  to  make  a  sot  of  your- 
self in  order  to  brave  me.  You  have  some  chance 
of  making  something  of  me  by  rational  be- 
haviour; but  none  by  bluster.  What  do  you 
complain  of  ?** 

"  You  never  told  me  that  I  was  Grodfrey  Gra- 
ham's son  r  replied  the  youth  bluntly. 

That's  roughly  out,  thought  Ludovicko  to 
himself.  But  wine  in,  wit  out;  I'll  pump  him 
dry  ere  I  have  done  with  him.  And  the  good 
man  set  about  his  task  with  a  face  beaming  with 
all  the  benevolence  of  Howard. 

"  What  use  would  it  have  been  to  have  told  you 
that  ?" 

"It  would  have  enabled  me  to  have  held  a 
higher  position  in  society,  instead  of  snealiing 
through  life  as  your  clerk,  with  even  Rankin 
above  me !" 

"  W^ell,  William,  and  seeing  your  incapacity  for 
rising  by  professional  ability,  and  that  you  had  no 
fortune,  would  it  not  have  been  better  for  you  to 
have  been  a  clerk  in  name  and  reality,  than  have 
the  reputation  of  being  a  gentleman  and  yet  only 
a  clerk,  and  ha\'ing  your  relations  looking  down 
on  you,  your  equals  sneering  at  you,  and  even 
your  very  inferiors  dcapisinj:  you?" 

"  No  fortune,  you  say  !  If,  as  I  can  prove,  I  am 
the  son  of  Godfrey  Graham  and  Mary  Morison, 
lawfully  married,  why  should  not  I  be  the  owner 
of  Craigallan,  instead  of  a  humbug  like  John 
Graham  T 

*•'  If  you  can  prove  all  that,  there  might  be  some- 
thing in  what  your  say." 

"  Prove,  sir  ?  there  is  no  fear  of  that  \  I  have  got 
hold  of  a  document  which  you  could  never  get, 
with  all  your  ingenuity — aye,  and  bullying,  too  !*' 
"You  have  got  the  marriage-certificate  from 
your  old  nurse.  Turner,  I  suppose  ?  I  saw  her 
in  town  to-day ;  and  as  she  is  always  ready  in 
asking  money,  I  expected  an  application  as  usual, 
but  she  turned  her  face  the  other  way,  and  tried  to 
avoid  me.  I  was  sure  the  movement  betokened 
something.  As  to  the  certificate,  much  good  may 
it  do  you  r* 

"  If  it  was  not  to  do  me  good,  why  were  you 
so  anxious  to  get  it  ?" 

"For  the  purpose  of  endeavouring  to  do  you 
fiervice,"  replied  the  uncle.  "  But  circumstances 
have  since  transpired  which  render  the  certificate 
of  no  value;  and  knowing  these,  I  thought  it  better 
not  to  acquaint  you  with  a  matter  which  could 
only  vex  you  without  doing  any  good." 
"  This  is  all  pretence,  to  lull  me  over." 
*^  Well,  state  your  claims." 


"This  certificate  is  legally  drawn  out,  and  ahowa 
that  my  parents  were  duly  married." 

"Does  it?"  asked  Ludovicko  ironically.  "In 
the  first  place,  look  at  the  date ;  instead  of  being 
1801,  it  was  originally  1810,  and  has  been  so 
altered  as  to  destroy  its  credibility." 

"  But  the  witnesses  remain !" 

"Do  they?"  was  Ludovicko's  next  ironical 
query.  "The  minister  fellow  was,  and  Btill  is, 
mad — that  is  to  say,  if  he  is  alive ;  the  other  wit- 
ness is  positively  dead ;  so  that  you  have  only  one 
living  intelligent  witness  to  bear  testimony,  and 
he  is  myself.  The  whole  affair  was  a  school-boy 
trick  of  my  own.  Both  parties  knew  distmctly  at 
the  time  that  it  was  a  sham,  and  no  one  was  deceived 
but  the  poor  fool  who  pretended  to  perform  the 
ceremony,  and  who  was  bo  absent  that  he  com- 
mitted the  blunder  in  dating  the  certificate,  wiiich 
he  has  so  clumsily  tried  to  repair.  There  was  no 
proclamation  of  banns,  the  parties  never  passed 
as  man  and  wife.  Your  mother  never  took  Mr. 
Graham's  name,  but  kept  her  own.  No  scrap  or 
letter  could  be  found  where  he  called  her  his  wife, 
or  even  promised  to  marry  her,  and  therefore 
your  claim  is  worse  than  nothing.  I  tried  every- 
thing at  the  time,  but  could  adduce  no  tangible 
evidence ;  and  I  did  my  utmost  with  your  fether 
on  his  death-bed,  but  to  no  purpose.  John  Gra- 
ham takes  possession  as  the  nearest  of  kin.  Pos- 
session is  nine-tenths  of  the  law ;  and  Bupposing 
you*  were  to  take  him  before  the  Courts,  he  would 
throw  the  onus  on  you,  and  demand  proof  of  your 
title." 

"  I  know  my  mother  thought  herself  married," 
replied  Morison,  somewhat  chapfallen. 

"I  know  she  did,"  answered  the  uncle.  "But, 
poor  thing !  she  went  wrong  in  her  mind,  and  so 
her  statements  went  for  nothing ;  but,  supposing 
she  had  been  sane,  we  have  her  testimony  only  at 
second-hand,  through  an  old  gossipping  nnrse." 

**  But  if  my  claim  be  not  exactly  legal,  surely 
I  have  some  hold  on  the  Grahams,  and  they  ought 
to  assist  me  one  way  or  another.'* 

"  Now  you  are  coming  to  your  right  mind ;  and 
if  you  keep  up  that  moderation  in  tone,  I  shall 
befriend  you.  Seeing  from  the  beginning  that 
you  had  no  chance,  I  adopted  you  as  my  nephew, 
and  meant  that  you  should  take  a  leading  hmd  m 
my  business.  How  you  have  answered  my  expec- 
tations I  leave  your  own  conscience  to  say;  but 
I  am  willbg  to  forget  and  forgive,  provided  yon 
turn  over  a  new  leaf.  I  never  told  your  history 
to  the  Grahams  till  the  other  week;  for  yon  know 
that  previously  I  was  not  on  good  terms  with 
them.  I  urged  on  them  the  necessity  of  acknow- 
ledging you,  and  they  agreed  that  you  mig^t  visit 
on  a  friendly  footing;  but  as  your  relationship 
was  not  of  a  decided  character*  they  thought « 
would  be  better  that  that  should  be  kept  private, 
as  there  would  be  no  end  to  the  prying  of  cunoiffl 
people.  To  give  colour  to  the  intimacy  w^^ 
they  are  willing  to  maintain,  it  was  arranged  tMH 
imder  me,  you  should  be  the  agent  for  the  estaW 
and  as  you  are  aware  that  we  have  already  q^iw 
enough  to  do  in  the  office,  this  is  the  «P^«^ 
of  Rankin  having  apparently  received  the  npP 
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clerkship.  The  Craigallan  factorship  will  he  very 
much  a  hnBiness  in  itself,  and  I  wish  Uie  usual 
office-work  to  go  on  in  ite  own  rontine." 

"  Does  the  girl,  Miss  Graham  I  mean,  know  of 
nay  real  name?** 

"  No,  she  is  the  only  one  of  the  family  that  does 
not  know." 

"  I  thought  as  much,  from  her  haughty  beha- 


viour. 


•  Haughty  behaviour  I  *Sdeath,  sir!  have  you 
been  at  Craigallan  ?" 

•*  Yes,  and  saw  Mrs.  Graham  and  her  daughter." 
^  "  Did  you  make  any  allusions  to  that  confounded 
discovery  you  have  been  making  so  much  of?" 

"  I  threw  out  hints  which  the  old  lady  would  be 
at  no  loea  to  understand,"  replied  the  nephew 
proudly. 

"It  was  most  imprudent  in  you,  William — 
snicidal  to  yourself,  and  most  dangerous  to  me. 
Here  have  I  been  labouring  for  weeks  past  to  esta- 
blish a  connexion  for  you,  and  set  you  up  in  life,  and 
you  come  forward  in  your  usual  headstrong  way  and 
put  your  foot  through  my  web  before  it  was  well 
put  together.  The  Grahams  are  very  proud 
people,  and  have  only  come  to  me  in  stress  of 
weather.  All  has  hitherto  gone  on  smoothly,  till 
you  make  your  appearance,  and  ten  to  one  that 
your  hints  and  blind  parables  will  not  only  have 
disgusted  them  at  you,  but  sent  me  to  Coventry 
besides." 

*  You  arc  quite  mistaken,  uncle.  Mrs.  Graham 
received  me  most  graciously,  and  asked  me  to  call 
with  you  the  first  time  you  visited  them." 

"  But  you  said  something  about  the  daughter?" 
"Yes,  she  was  saucy ;  but  then  you  told  me  that 
she  did  not  know  who  I  was." 

**  Neither  does  she ;  but  her  good  opinion  is  worth 
cultivating.  She  has  the  entire  control  of  her 
fether,  and  may  be  the  heiress  if  she  lives.  Besides, 
William,  nobody  is  to  be  despised  or  unnecessarily 
made  an  enemy  of.  But  it  is  getting  late ;  go  to 
bed,  think  over  these  things  seriously.  I  shall 
make  you  sub-factor  of  Craigallan.  It  is  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  for  your  recovering  yourself. 
Shun  all  low  associates  and  low  practices,  and  keep 
up  a  dignity  compatible  with  your  new  position. 
Good  night." 

The  two  relatives  separated.    When  the  door 
was  closed,  Ludovicko  smiled  grimly.    "  I  never," 
said  he,  "  use  sharp  tools  when  blunt  ones  will  serve 
the  purpose.    I  have  put  down  the  boy  just  now — 
it  were  well  for  him  if  he  keep  down ;  for  I  have 
that  behind,  should  emergency  require  it,  that  will 
settle  him  effectually.    But  the  snail  must  keep  his 
place.    He  has  lately  been  crawling,  and  crawling 
upwards ;  let  him  advance  one  step  further,  and  I 
dash  him  down  for  ever.    The  meshes  thicken 
bravely,  and  I  am  all  the  better  pleased.  I  gambol 
^th  difficulties.   I  love  intrigue — it  sharpens  one's 
invention;  and  the  more  that  my  opponents  in- 
<nease  in  number  and  in  skill,  the  more  signally 
will  I  baffle  them.    But  Graham's  wife  must  be 
seen  to ;  she  may  be  alarmed  at  Morison's  advances, 
and  may  overrate  his  hints.    I  shall  see  her  to- 
morrow."   And  80  Ludovicko  laid  his  head  on  a 
^  guilty  pillow." 


Next  morning  early  the  lawyer  was  at  Craig- 
allan, and  after  breakfast  received  an  audience  with 
Mrs.  Graham,  who  acknowledged  herself  as  being 
alarmed  about  Morison.  Ludovicko  explained 
how  matters  stood,  and  assured  her  that  there  was 
no  cause  for  alarm,  but  urged  co-operation  in  the 
scheme  he  had  devised,  on  the  ground  that,  if  the 
story  of  Morison's  birth  were  noised  abroad, 
plenty  of  witnesses  of  the  marriage  might  cast  up. 
The  lady  saw  the  force  of  the  objection,  and  pro- 
mised the  most  ample  assistance  in  the  development 
of  the  plot 

•'It  will,  however,  be  a  little  difficult  to  manage. 
Mr.  Graham's  mind  is  sinking  rapidly,  and  his 
memory  is  very  much  impaired  ;  he  is  continually 
talking  to  himself,  and  I  am  afraid  that  some  day 
he  will  be  saying  too  much  before  my  daughter, 
who  is  very  sharp,  and,  as  she  is  tight-laced  in 
such  affairs,  she  would  be  a  very  awkward  confi- 
dant. Over  her  father  she  has  the  most  thorough 
control,  and  would  think  nothing  of  making  him 
give  up  the  whole  thing,  and  go  and  live  in  a  cottage 
with  poverty  and  virtue,  as  she  would  say." 

"  Is  the  girl  so  great  a  fool  ?'  inquired  Ludo- 
vicko, with  a  troubled  countenance. 

"  She  is,  indeed !" 

"  That  is  very  annoying ;  for  Morison  is  a  bull- 
homed  fellow,  and  if  he  were  finding  anything  out 
he  might  go  to  extremity  before  I  could  apply  the 
break.  Is  there  any  chance  of  him  and  your 
daughter  drawing  together  ?" 

"  I  shall  do  what  I  can,  but  I  am  afraid  there  is 
very  little  chance.  Morison  is  a  rude  fellow; 
Sarah  has  been  well  brought  up,  and  is  the  lady 
both  by  nature  and  education,  and  I  know  that 
already  she  does  not  like  him.  Still,  she  has  high 
notions  of  duty,  and,  were  the  worst  coming  to  the 
worst,  she  would  make  a  great  sacrifice,  if  she 
thought  it  would  be  the  means  of  saving  her  father 
and  me." 

**  Has  she  any  other  attachment  ?"  inquired 
Ludovicko. 

"  None.  There  was  something  between  her  and  a 
surgeon-lad  who  was  with  Fitzgibbon,  but  I  dare- 
say it  is  all  over  now,  and,  being  a  childish  indis- 
cretion, she  would  probably  be  ashamed  of  it  now." 

*•  It  is  of  little  consequence,  although  it  were 
otherwise;  the  ship  in  which  the  young  man 
sailed  has  not  been  heard  of  for  a  long  time,  and 
is  supposed  to  be  lost." 

"So  much  the  better,"  answered  the  meek 
mother.  **  I  shall  exert  myself  with  the  cub-heir. 
He  has  parts,  although  terribly  uncultivated ;  but  I 
may  make  something  of  him — indeed,  I  must  make 
something  of  him,  for,  since  he  has  discovered  his 
birth,  the  ground  is  not  safe  beneath  our  feet,  and 
I  shall  not  rest  till  I  see  them  man  and  wife, 
Morison  would  soon  become,  if  he  be  not  already, 
enamoured  of  Sarah ;  and  if  she  acquired  proper 
influence  over  him,  the  storm  might  burst  harm* 
lessly,  if  ever  it  burst  at  all." 

"  That  is  exactly  my  idea,"  answered  Ludovicko.  • 
"I  intend  making  'Morison  my  heir — your  daughter 
will  be  yours ;  and  we  are  only,  during  our  lives, 
taking  the  use  of  what  will  be  theirs  when  we  are 
gone.    It  is  a  mere  family  arrangement,  such  as 
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we  might  bo  commended  for,  instead  of  being 
censured.  The  young  people  might  go  througli 
the  money  quick  enough,  and  it's  only  parental 
duty  on  our  part  to  look  after  them.  Does  this 
approve  itself  to  your  conscience,  madam  ?  It  is 
always  well  for  interest  and  duty  to  go  hand-in- 
hand."^ 

"  We'll  not  moralise,  sir,  but  certainly  you  have 
represented  the  transaction  in  the  fairest  light  in 
which  it  C4in  bo  viewed.'* 

Mutually  despising,  mutually  fearing,  and  yet 
obliged  mutually  to  trust  each  other,  the  confede- 
rates in  their  turn  prepared  to  separate,  each  pro- 
ceeding to  fulfil  their  dark  mission  by  design  redo- 
lent of  mischief,  machination  and  fraud.  As  if  in 
strange  contrast  with  their  crooked  misdeeds,  the 
rich,  mellow  voice  of  Sarah  was  heard  carolling  in 
the  drawing-room,  as  they  p.nssed  towards  the 
door.  Like  the  lark,  her  song  seemed  to  be  as- 
cending to  the  "  gates  of  morning,"  and  to  proceed 
from  a  freer,  happier,  and  more  healthful  being 
than  belonged  to  mere  earth.  The  clear  tones  fell 
in  such  varied  cadence  on  the  ear  of  the  mother 
that  momentarily  her  heart  smote  her  for  the  share 
she  was  about  to  take  in  victimising  one  so  inno- 
cent and  gifted. 

"  Sarah  sings  well,"  said  she. 

"  Does  she  ?"  sneered  Ludovicko,  who  knew  and 
cared  so  much  for  music  that  had  an  angel  flung 
from  heaven  his  golden  harp,  the  lawyer  would 
have  melted  the  gold  into  coin,  and  tied  up  receipts 
with  the  strings. 

CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

REJECTED     ADDRESSES. 

When  one  lies  down  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  it  is 
instructive  to  observe  how  the  water  in  the  middle 
of  the  channel  sweeps  along,  while  at  the  sides 
the  fluid  collects  in  small  bays,  and  is  scarcely  en- 
dowed with  locomotion.  The  phenomenon  might 
represent  the  world,  the  mid-channel  waters 
being  the  sons  of  bustle  and  progress,  while  the 
still  waters  would  stand  for  the  quiet,  the  medita- 
tive and  unobtrusive.  The  subject  also  illustrates 
the  course  of  this  history.  The  tracking  of  the 
rogues  who  figure  in  it  has  absorbed  so  much 
attention  that  we  have  been  apt  to  overlook  the 
virtuous  altogether ;  and  this  decidedly  more  from 
necessity  than  choice,  for  vice  is  generally  active 
while  virtue  is  passive.  The  vicious  in  the  central 
stream  hurry  on  with  resistless  impetuositj'',  and  if 
followed  at  all  must  be  pursued  at  the  time ;  but 
still  the  very  displacement  of  waters  at  one  point 
affects  the  most  staid  in  another,  and  as  motion 
advances,  the  staid  or  virtuous  portions  are  agi- 
tated ;  anon  they  swim  round,  and  then  by  degrees 
are  drawn  into  the  vortex,  and  hurled  down  among 
angry  elements  until  all  commingle  with  the  sea. 
Bare  it  is  that  the  good  escape  unscathed  such 
communion  with  the  bad ;  for  how  many  men  have 
said  "  Peac3 1  peace !"  and  with  every  intention  of 
being  at  peace  with  all  mankind,  and  yet,  by  the 
slowest  of  slow  advancement,  have,  without  desir- 
ing it,  nay,  in  spite  of  resisting  it,  been  drawn  into 
the  centripetal  cauldron  of  controversy,  strife,  and 


war,  and  been  changed  from  men  to  demons !  It 
would  be  difficult  to  conceive  a  person  of  more 
pacific  disposition  than  Sarah  Graham ;  yet  by  no 
act  of  her  own  she  is  nearing  a  whirlpool,  and  as 
she  approaches  the  deceitful  gorge  she  becomes  in- 
timately involved  in  the  course  of  the  events  which 
we  have  been  narrating,  and  must  therefore  be 
now  taken  up  as  a  party  in  the  fierce  game  of  strife 
and  intrigue  that  falls  to  be  played  out. 

Sarah  Graham  continued  true  to  Edward  Turner. 
She  loved  him  with  her  whole  heart;  and  it  is 
no    little   thing    in    human  affection  when  the 
whole  capacity  of  the  mind  is  filled  up  and  satis- 
fied.    There  is  a  love  which  extends  only  to  the 
intellect  of  the  loved  one,  some  peculiarity  in  per- 
son repelling  entire  devotedness ;  there  is  another 
love,  animal  in  its  nature,  which  regards  the  skin, 
and  goes  no  farther;  and  there  is  a  third  love  where 
mind  and  body  are  admired  and  doated  on,  but 
where  temper  chills  the   admirer.     Entire  love 
takes  in  all,  mind,  body,  temper — casket  as  well  as 
jewel  being  idolised.     This  was  the  love  of  Sarah 
Graham.     Married  people  may  thin]^  it  transcen- 
dental ;  but  some  of  them,  if  faithful  in  tracing  back 
their  own  emotions,  might  possibly  be  able  to  recal 
such  feelings ;  for,  most  undoubtedly,  romance  and 
tragedy  have  no  monopoly  of  them.    Occnlt  love, 
however,  is  a  dangerous  and  expanding  principle. 
Your  heavy,  soft,  matter-of-course  personages,  who 
love  and  marry  under  the  eye  of  fathers,  modiers, 
uncles,  and  aunts,  what  do  they  know  of  real  aflfec- 
tion?    Their  faith  has  never  been  tried;  they  are 
harbour  pleasure-boats,  painted  and  adorned  for 
regattas  on  canals,  but  not  fitted  for  rolling  or 
being  rolled  on  the  billo\N's  of  the  open  sea.    The 
maiden  who,  in  good  and  bad  report,  cleaves  to  a 
true  man,  embarks  on  a  great  and  .noble  enterprise; 
and  she  will  gain  her  end  as  surely  as  the  storm- 
tossed  mariner  will  gain  his  port,  who,  despite 
wind  and  wave,  keeps  his  brow  resolutely  bait  on 
the  pole-star — but,  observe,  not  more  surely  in  the 
one  case  than  the  other;   for,  as  many  gallant 
vessels  have  perished  in  such  attempts,  so  many 
high-souled  maidens  may  also  lay  their  account  to 
disaster.      Lovers  and  ships  have  alike  been  lost, 
and  risks  must  be  encountered  by  both.    But  risks 
are  not  worth  nmning  except  under  certain  circum- 
stances.    A  sailor  is  not  warranted  in  launching* 
skifif  in  a  boiling  sea,  and  a  maiden  is  not  justified 
in  hazarding  the  contents  of  a  Birmingham  work- 
box  on  any  but  a  true  man ;  and  be  it  remeraberw. 
that  a  poor  man  is  no  more  a  true  man  than  a  ncn 
man  is  necessarily  a  muf. 

The  rank  is  but  the  guinea  stamp — 
The  roan's  the  gold,  for  a'  that. 

The  rank  condemns  the  indigent  as  much  a» 
the  affluent  pretender ;  therefore  let  no  mamma 
frown  upon  tiiis  tale  and  reckon  it  improper  for 
her  daughter,  and  let  no  miss  presume  from  it  to 
fall  in  love  with  every  shoeblack  that  croescs  her 
path ;  for  as  history  is  philosophy  teaching  by  ex* 
amples,  such  would  not  be  the  lesson  fainy 
deducible  from  our  pages.  We  poor  novel-manu- 
facturers must  do  a  great  deal  for  contrast,  but  our 
moral  must  not  on  that  account  be  misconBtruedj 
and  again,  therefore,  and  onces  ^or  all,  we  repea 
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that  love  like  Sarah  Graham^s  should  be  reserved 
for  true  men  only,  and  such  as  we  have  endea- 
voured to  prove  Edward  Turner  to  have  been. 

There  is  nothing  too  great  for  the  human  mind 
to  accomi^ish  if  the  thoughts  are  habitually  set  on 
it ;  and  so,  by  dint  of  frequently  thinking  of  Edward 
Turner,  Sanih  came  to  regard  her  destiny  as  in- 
disaolubly  intcn;\^oven  with  his.  With  him  she 
associated  the  highest  earthly  happiness,  and  with* 
out  him  was  identified  nothing  but  gloom  and 
despair.  Her  first  look  in  the  morning  was  on  the 
«ea  which  was  to  bear  him  home ;  and  scarcely  a 
day  passed  that  she  did  not  visit  the  beach,  and 
gaie  wistfully  on  each  passing  vessel,  not  doubting 
that  every  bark  carried  home  its  cargo  of  hap- 
piDe«8  to  anxious  wives,  sisters,  and  love-sick  girls 
like  herself.  "Autumn  had  laid  its  sickle  by," 
but  no  word  of  the  vessel  in  which  Edward  had 
sailed.  Mrs.  Arthur,  who  gossipped  with  other 
sailors'  wives,  and  had  more  information  regard- 
ing the  mercantile  marine  than  the  secretary  at 
Lloyds  himself,  had  heard  of  the  probable  loss  of 
the  BrilUanty  and  had  communicated  the  doubtful 
intelligence  to  Mrs,  Martha  Martin ;  but  neither 
had  the  courage  to  hint  the  possibility  of  a  catas- 
trophe to  the  sanguine  young  lady.  Sarah  regu- 
larly read  shipping-lists;  she  questioned  Martha 
about  town  news ;  and  she  rather  tediously  cate- 
chised Mrs.  Arthur,  day  by  day,  as  to  the  length  of 
voyages  to  Canada  out  and  home,  and  what  was 
the  very  longest  time  that  any  vessel  had  been 
known  to  take,  and  yet  return  in  safety.  None  of 
these  attempts  elicited  satisfactory  information,  and 
80  she  indulged  hopes  and  fears  in  rotation.  This 
state  of  suspense  was  bad  enough  in  itself,  but  was 
soon  aggravated  by  the  bold  advances  of  Morison 
as  her  favoured  suitor. 

That  young  gentleman  now  commenced  a  series 
of  visits  at  Graigallan — the  world  regarding  him 
ta  the  manager  of  the  estate,  whilst  Ludovicko  and 
Mra.  Graham  knew  him  to  be  the  heir.    It  was 
not  deemed  expedient  to  let  John  Graham  into  the 
secret,  as  his  mind  continued  to  become  more  and 
more  weak,  and  he  had  a  dangerous  habit  of  think- 
ing aloud,  which,  dwelling,  as  he  often  did,  on 
recent  events,  was  very  apt  to  bring  about  awkward 
disclosores.     Sarah  was  often  startled  at  his  ejacu- 
lations ;  but,  in  conformity  with  the  theory  of  her 
mother,  they  were  set  do^vn  to  mental  aberration, 
and  little  more  thought  of  them.     It  so  happened, 
liowever,  that  the  faculty  farthest  wrong  with  John 
was  his  conscience,  not  his  head ;  and  its  trumpet- 
tongue,  disregarded  in  the  hour  of  temptation,  now 
spoke  in  accents  of  thunder  that  bade  him  sleep  no 
more. 

In  the  course  of  his  visits  Morison  made  many 
advances  to  Sarah,  but  was  uniformly  repulsed 
with  cold  civility.  He  had  qualities  which  would 
have  endeared  him  to  some  ladies.  Although  coarse 
in  feature,  the  cast  was  manly,  the  frame  strong 
and  well-built ;  in  all  kinds  of  physical  exercise  he 
excelled,  and  he  had  that  dash  of  the  swaggering 
bully  which  is  near  akin  to,  and  often  mistaken  for, 
reckless  courage.  But  these  were  properties  that 
Sarah  did  not  appreciate;  he  was  mean  and 
avaricious,  proud  and  dt^mineering,  knew  nothing 


of  literature,  science,  or  art,  and  was  of  the  earth 
earthy.  His  attentions  were  regarded  by  Sarah 
as  excessively  troublesome ;  but  he  clung  to  her, 
and  dogged  her  footsteps*,  in  countiy  or  in  town, 
as  pertinaciously  as  the  Old  Man  of  the  Sea  adhered 
to  Sinbad.  One  day  after  dinner,  when  the  strangers 
present  were  Ludovicko  and  Morison,  she  stole  out 
of  the  dining-room  and  went  into  the  garden,  con- 
cluding that  as  they  came  to  discuss  some  business- 
point,  she  woidd  be  allowed  to  enjoy  her  retreat 
undisturbed.  Sitting  down  in  an  arbour  within 
view  of  the  spot  where  she  had  taken  farewell  of 
Edward,  her  thoughts  instinctively  flowed  into 
their  ordinary  channel.  Her  head  rested  on  her 
hand,  and  displayed  an  arm  finely  rounded,  and  so 
transparently  clear  as  to  reveal  the  net-work  of 
small  blue  veins  that  heaved  with  their  crimson 
burdens.  Her  hair  was  loose  and  dishevelled ;  and 
as  the  deep  fringe  of  tlie  eye-lash  fell  down  in 
glistening  fulness,  a  tear  came  slowly  over  her 
fair  cheek.  All  beautiful  women  look  best  when 
seen  unconsciously ;  and  thus  Morison  saw  Sarah. 
"With  his  dark  look  and  sinister  expression,  ho 
seemed  like  an  adder  trailing  his  slimy  length  over 
fruits  and  flowers  before  he  seized  his  victim,  for 
his  aspect  showed  that  the  humanising  influence  of 
loveliness  had  not  been  imparted  to  him  ;  and  he 
gazed  on  Sarah  much  as  a  blackleg  would  do  on 
the  points  of  a  fleet  racer. 

"  Crying,  Miss  Graham  ?*'  said  the  lover.  "  Oh, 
fie!" 

"  I  think,  sir,"  answered  Sarah,  with  more  in- 
dignation than  she  had  ever  shown,  "  you  might 
have  seen  that  I  wished  to  be  private !" 

"  I  know  that ;  but,  considering  the  errand  I 
have  come  on,  I  hope  you  will  overlook  the  in- 
trusion." 

Sarah  made  no  reply,  but  turned  her  head  the 
other  way. 

"  Have  you  no  curiosity  to  know  wliat  I  have 
come  for  ?*'  asked  the  swain. 

"  None,  sir ;  and  it  will  be  a  favour  if  you  will 
leave  me  alone." 

"  Some  people,  now,  would  take  offence  at  that 
speech ;  but  I  love  you,  Sarah  I" 

"  Sir !"  exclaimed  Sarah,  rising  up,  and  striking 
her  little  hand  on  the  table  with,  violence. 

"  Now,  that  it  is  strange ! — murder  will  out  I  I 
have  been  trying  to  think  of  a  hundred  speeches, 
and  here  is  the  thing  plump  out  at  once  I  Nay ; 
you  must  not  go  away  1  Your  mother  knows  that 
you  are  here,  and  also  for  what  purpose  I  am 
here." 

"  You  are  very  impertinent,  sir,  and  must  be 
telling  me  what  is  not  true !" 

"  You  will  find  that  out  when  you  go  home. 
Don*t  try  to  run  away.  You  can't  do  it  if  I  have 
a  mind  to  prevent  you.  Will  you  stop  and  hear 
me  out  ?' 

"  Certainly.  As  matters  between  you  and  me 
cannot  be  too  soon  settled,  I  am  willing  to  hear 
you  once  and  for  all ;  but  advising  you  at  the 
outset,  that  any  declaration  such  as  you  have  just 
now  made  will  command  my  most  serious  disap- 
proval. Ah,  Oscar,  you  here?  Come,  my  fine 
fellow  I — ^lie  down,  now !" 
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The  bully  was  discomposed  by  the  entrance  of 
the  noble  animal.  Oscar,  as  usual,  gave  a  low 
growl,  and  nestled  his  head  in  Sarah's  lap ;  and 
the  accession  of  courage  which  the  young  lady 
gained  by  the  presence  of  her  canine  friend  was 
marked  and  immediate. 

"  Now,  sir,"  said  she,  with  great  coolness, 
'•'  go  on." 

"  I  have  brought  out  a  present  for  you ;  none 
of  your  Paulton  jewellery,  but  a  pair  of  bracelets 
from  St.  David's,  with  real  pearls  in  them  — 
beauties,  I  assure  you !" 

Sarah  stared  in  blank  astonishment 

"  Will  you  not  have  them  ?"  inquired  Morison. 

«  Certainly  not  I" 

"  You  might,"  persevered  the  gallant  donor, 
"  they  are  bought  and  paid  for.  I  could  not  get 
them  taken  back  again,  and  they  are  too  good  for 
any  of  my  Paulton  flames !" 

Sarah  regarded  this  speech  as  something  so  very 
much  out  of  the  common,  that  she  thought  there 
was  an  instant  necessity  for  terminating  the  inter- 
view ;  and  calling  on  Oscar,  she  rose  to  go  away. 

"  Stop,  ma'am,  if  you  please,"  said  Morison ;  "  I 
must  be  off  or  on  1" 

"  I  think  I  have  expressed  my  views  pretty 
plainly,"  replied  Sarah,  with  a  sneer. 

"  But  you  have  not  heard  me  out." 

"  I  need  no  hearing  out !  Under  no  possible 
circumstances  can  I  ever  regard  you  than  as  a 
person  accidentally  thrown  in  my  way  by  business 
connexion,  and  entitled  to  civility  if  you  keep  in 
your  own  proper  sj^ere ;  but  go  beyond  that — 
and  if  I  must  speak  in  the  only  tongue  that  you 
seem  to  understand,  you  will  odiy  excite  my  con- 
tempt." 

"  My  proper  sphere,  madam  ?"  replied  the  ad- 
mirer. "  If  you  knew  who  I  really  am,  you 
would  not  venture  to  use  such  an  expression  I" 

"  I  know  what  you  are,  and  so  who  you  are  is 
of  little  consequence." 

"  Is  it,  madam  ?  Then  know  that  I  am  your 
cousin — your  full  cousin !  How  does  your  pride 
like  that?" 

"  My  pride  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,"  replied 
Sarah.  '*  Your  story  is  a  mere  trick.  I  never  had 
a  cousin  I" 

"It  is  no  trick.  I  am  the  son  of  Godfrey 
Graham,  your  imcle.  This  paper  convinced  my 
uncle  and  your  mother,  and  it  ought  to  convince 
you.     Look  at  it !" 

"  I  am  no  lawyer,"  said  Sarah,  coldly  declining 
the  paper ;  "  and  supposing  what  you  say  is  true, 
I  am  only  sorry  that  Godfrey  Graham's  son  is  so 
tmlike  his  father." 

"  But,  certainly,  as  your  cousin — as  your  uncle's 
son — I  have  claims  on  your  favourable  attention." 

"  I  admit  of  none,"  answered  Sarah  decidedly. 
"And  if  you  are  a  gentleman,  as  I  think  my 
cousin  should  be,  you  will  annoy  me  no  more ;  or 
if  you  do,  it  will  cause  me  to  take  very  decided 
steps." 

"  How  is  it  that  you  made  a  familiar  of  that 
upstart,  Turner,  and  treat  me  thus,  who  am  his 
superior,  and  your  relation  besides,  in  this  extra- 
ordinary manner?"  asked  Morison  abruptly. 


"  I  am  under  no  obligation  to  axx^ouat  to  yoa  for 
my  transactions,"  said  Sarah,  colouring. 

"  You  still  have  a  hankering  afler  him^I  see 
by  your  face  that  you  have.  But  you  need  not 
throw  away  your  affections  on  him---hiB  busineaB 
is  settled,  as  well  as  fifly  finthoms  of  the  Atlantic 
can  do  it." 

"  0  Heavens !  what  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  That  touches  you,  does  it?  I  am  glad  of  it 
Well,  the  ship  has  not  been  heard  of;  a  boat  with 
her  name  on  it  has  been  picked  up  on  the  open 
sea,  and  there  is  every  likelihood  that  all  bamk 
have  perished.  If  you  have  a  mind  to  go  into 
mourning,  don't  forget  the  old  beggar,  his  mother, 
who  may  stand  in  need  of  a  black  ribbon.  The 
hag  was  trying  to  extort  something  from  me,  and, 
like  her  son,  she  turns  her  high  mind  to  accoont, 
and  turned  up  her  nose  at  half-a-crown." 

Sarah  did  not  hear  one  half  of  this  address;  the 
earth  seemed  to  yawn  under  her  feet,  and  treee  and 
flowers  to  go  round.  The  possibility  of  Edward 
being  drowned  had  never  occurred  to  her;  and, 
with  the  quick  fancy  of  youth,  she  thought  of  him 
as  writhing  in  the  boiling  deep,  and,  with  hundreds 
around  him,  sinking  in  the  waters  of  death;  or  it 
might  be  that,  saved  for  a  time  beyond  others,  he 
might  even  now  be  days  and  nights  on  die  mi^' 
waters,  borne  up  by  a  frail  spar,  and  slowly  dying 
by  hunger,  cold,  or  fatigue.  These  terrible  images 
crowded  on  her  mind  with  fearful  rapidity ;  and, 
leaving  Morison,  without  well  knowing  what  die 
did,  she  staggered  bade  to  the  castle.  G(Hng  to 
her  own  room,  she  sat  down,  and,  covering  her  face 
with  her  hands,  remained  in  a  trance  for  netrly 
two  hours.  Stifiened  by  the  long  oontinuaDce  of 
this  imeasy  posture,  she  looked  up  and  found  her 
mother  bending  over  her. 

"  Sarah,"  said  Mrs.  Graham,  "  I  am  sorry  to  find 
that  you  have  been  rude  to  Mr.  Morison." 

"  He  deserves  no  better,"  replied  her  daughter 
coldly. 

"  He  is  your  cousin,"  said  the  lady,  in  an  admo- 
nitory tone. 

"  1  am  sorry  for  it,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Your  fiaither  and  I  would  like  much  if  you  and 
he  could  be  made  to  understand  each  oth^.  A 
union  between  you  would  prevent  any  division  of 
the  property." 

"  Mother,  I  shall  be  wUling  to  take  any  portion 
of  property  that  my  father  or  you  may  think  fit, 
but  no  inheritance  could  ever  tempt  me  to  regard 
that  man  with  any  other  feeling  except  loathing 
and  disgust.  I  have  seen  men  tiat,  not  esteeming, 
I  could  tolerate,  but  to  him  I  have  a  positive 
aversion,  rooted  down  in  my  inmost  soul;  and, 
unless  I  were  to  do  the  greatest  violence  to  my 
nature,  I  could  not  denude  myself  of  the  hatred 
that  I  bear  towards  him.  Never,  therefore,  menticHi 
his  name  again.'* 

"Child,''  said  the  mother,  "you  have  be^ 
reading  novels  and  romances,  and  have  8»^*  "^ 
sentumental.  You  know  you  mu^  have  a  husban" 
some  time.  ,  • 

"Husband I"  shrieked  Saiah— "my husband^ 
lying  in  the  cold  sea  I'*    And  she  shuddered,  ana 
I  became  deadly  pale. 
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'^ This  passes  madness r  said  Mrs.  Graham.  "I 
could  not  believe  Morison  when  he  told  me,  as  he 
has  often  done,  that  there  was  something  between 
yoa  and  the  doctor-lad.  How  could  you  think, 
Sarah,  of  degrading  your  family  with  such  a  low 
connexion?'* 

Sarah  wept,  but  spoke  not 

"  Sarah,"  the  mother  resumed,  "  if  this  lad  had 
lived,  we  could  not  have  allowed  you  to  associate 
with  him ;  but  Providence,  foreseeing  the  distress 
into  which  this  family  would  have  been  plunged, 
has  prevented  ns  the  painful  necessity  of  inter- 
fering. Yomr  affection  for  such  a  person  could 
only  have  been  girlish,  and  you  will  very  soon 
forget  him." 

"Never,  on  my  soull"  exclaimed  Sarah  pas- 
sionately. 

"  Have  you  any  regard  for  your  poor  old  father 
and  me,  Sarah?" 

**  I  have  never  been  imdutiful,  and  till  now,  as 
yoQ  well  know,  never  crossed  your  wishes,"  replied 
the  daughter. 

"  Do  not  do  it  now,'*  said  the  mother  solemnly. 
"  In  rejecting  Mr.  Morison  you  may  do  that  which 
will  carry  your  father's  grey  hairs  and  mine  with 
sorrow  to  the  grave.  I  cannot  explain  the  matter 
to  you,  for  you  do  not  understand  business  arrange- 
ments ;  but  your  father,  who  never  was  a  good 


manlier,  has  allowed  things  to  fall  into  sad  confu- 
sion. He  has  embarked  largely  in  improvements, 
some  of  his  ships  have  been  lost  that  were  not 
insured,  and  many  of  his  speculations  have  turned 
out  ill ;  we  are  scarce  of  money,  and  have  had  to 
borrow  of  Grant  and  his  nephew,  who  owes  us  a 
grudge  for  the  property  being  left  past  him.  We 
are  greatly  in  their  power  just  now,  and  soon  they 
^vill  have  us  at  their  feet.  Grant  is  eager  for  the 
connexion,  and  his  nephew  adores  you.  Dear 
Sarah,  would^  you  see  us  ruined,  and  turned  out  of 
house  and  home  ?** 

"No,  mother;  but  think  of  a  hand  without  a 
heart  ?" 

"You  are  selfish,  girl!"  replied  her  mother, 
leaving  the  room. 

Sarah  sat  at  her  window  till  night  fell  on  sea  and 
tower,  and  the  stars,  one  by  one,  took  their  places 
like  sentinels  over  the  sleeping  earth.  The  azure 
span  of  heaven  was  radiant  with  beauty,  but  she  had 
no  heart  for  its  contemplation.  In  a  little  time  a 
black  cloud  gathered  in  the  east,  and  rolled  over  the 
horizon  in  sable  gloom ;  she  watched  the  advancing 
darkness  till  every  star  was  enveloped,  and,  with  a 
deep  sigh,  went  to  bed. 

That  cloud  was  an  emblem  of  the  shadows  that 
were  closing  around  Sarah  Graham. 
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"Verily,"  aotwered 

and  conclndiog 


Don  Qnixote,  "you  have  told  one  of  the  rarest  tales,  fables,  or  histories  imaginable;  and  your  way  of  telling 
nclndiDg  it  is  such  as  nerer  was,  nor  will  be,  seen  in  one's  whole  life  P— Don  Quixote,  b.  3,  c.  v . 


The  thunders  of  the  Great  Crusade 

Beeound  along  the  Rhine ; 
With  angry  light  of  lance  and  blade 

Her  hundred  castles  shine. 
The  war-bells,  hot  with  swinging. 

Clash  in  each  fretted  spire ; 
On  the  dusk  mountain  springing^ 

Red  leaps  the  nightly  fire  I 
The  gallant  vassals  muster, 

To  their  feudal  standards  true ; 
With  a  slight  amount  of  bluster 
As  to  what  they  mean  to  do : 
For  the  slipping  of  a  dirk 
Through  the  middle  of  a  Turk, 
Tbe  Pope  and  all  his  Cardinals  had  voted  a  "good 

work," 
That  all  the  ten  commandments  entitled  one  to 

shirk, 
For  goodness  knows  how  many  years — I  shouldn't 

like  to  state  'em ; 
Which,  on  the  Rhine,  was  held,  it  seems,  no  small 

desideratum  : 
And,  if  you  slew  a  couple,  as  they  proved  by 

calculation, 
llie  killing  of  the  last  would  count  in  superero- 
gation! 


So  gladly  rushed  the  clansmen  from  the  plough- 
share and  the  vine, 

To  follow  their  stem  chieftains  through  the  sands 
of  Palestine  I 


Beneath  old  Rheineck's  bristling  gate 

The  fiery  gallants  throng, 
And  curse  the  fate  that  bids  them  wait. 
For  their  chieftain  tarries  long. 
The  spearsmen  are  growing  excessively  drunk, 
And  bawling  their  battle-cry,  "Who's  in  a  funk? 
The  horsemen  are  belted  and  eager  to  mount; 
Where  is  their  master,  the  shaggy  old  Count? 


j» 


The  Count,  all  clad  in  clanking  mail, 

Still  strides  his  warrior  hall ; 
His  brows  are  knit  and  his  lips  are  pale. 
Though  nobody  yet  knew  him  ever  to  fail 

At  the  trumpet's  brazen  call. 
But  he  is  as  jealous  as  jealous  can  be, 
For  the  bride  of  his  bosom  is  fair  to  see, 
And  it  frets  him  sore 
To  be  off  to  the  war 
And  leave  her  unguarded  a  twelvemonth  or  more 
And  he's  racking  his  brains  for  a  feasible  plan 
For  guarding  her  well  from  a  fency-man ! 
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Meanw^hile  the  sweet  young  Ermengarde 

8at  in  her  chamber  crying. 
She  heard  the  trampling  in  the  yard — 

She  saw  the  standards  flying — 
She  thought  of  horrid  battle-plains, 

Where  wounded  men  lay  screaming, 
With  long  pink  slits  in  all  their  veins, 

Warm  blood-pools  round  them  steaming ! 
And  "  Oh  I "  cried  she,  "  this  poor  old  soul, 

To  me  so  very  kind, 
"That  on  to  his  steed  can  scarcely  roll 

When  two  men  hoist  behind, 
How  shall  he  stand  the  charging  line  ? 

How  mad  of  him  to  go  I 
To  find  a  grave  in  Palestine, 

And  leave  me  weeds  and  woe  I 
I  had  no  choice  in  choosing  him — 

They  say  he  *s  fifty -three ;  * 
But  still  the  thought  of  losing  him 

Is  very  sad  to  nic  : 
Though  I  might  have  married  better. 

Bo  I've  heard  my  mother  say. 
But  my  father  was  his  debtor. 

And  with  me  he  chose  to  pay  I 
But,  hark  I  he  comes — once  more  to  Tclftim     ' 
My  prayers,  and  say  that  he's  always  the  same ! 
I  know  'tis  he,  for  nobody  swears 
Like  the  dear  old  Count  in  getting  up  stairs ! " 

The  Count  strode  in. 
With  a  tender  grin, 
To  grunt  his  last  adieu ; 
And,  foolish  old  man ! 
Full  of  a  plan 
For  keeping  a  pretty  wife  true ! 
He  hummed  and  hawed,  and  stroked  his  chin. 
For  he  didn't  see  well  at  which  end  to  begin ; 
Then  said,  "  Ermengarde, 
It's  exceedingly  hard 
That  I  should  ride  off  to  be  pummelled  and  scarred. 
Where  much  may  occur  my  return  to  retard. 
Such  as  getting  tucked  up  in  a  strange  churchyard. 
With  my  pockets  picked  and  my  brain-pan  starred ; 
And  I  leave  you,  my  dear. 
In  horrible  fear 
Of  strange  young  gentlemen  visiting  here ; 
Recollect,  you're  not  out  of  your  teens  by  a  year. 
I  know,  Ermengarde,  you're  extremely  discreet ; 
But,  before  I  set  off,  I  must  beg  and  intreat 
You'll  never  so  much  as  look  into  the  street ; 
That  you'll  live  like  a  mouse 
At  the  top  of  the  house, 
And  simply  exert  all  your  feminine  nous 
On  the  maids  and  the  darning — and  always,  at 

night, 
Send  some  one  to  ask  if  the  gates  are  all  right. 
And  they're  perfectly  sure  the  portcullis  is  tight. 
And  the   drawbridge   is  up,   and   the  lanterns 

alight! 
And,  one  thing  more,  pray  wear  this  ring ; 
I  know  'tis  an  old-fashioned,  rum -looking  thing. 
But,  let  me  tell  you,  that  ring  was  made 
Of  a  crucifix  worn  in  the  first  Crusade ; 
And  pray  observe. 
If  ever  you  swerve 
From  your  duty  to  me  in  the  tiniest  curve. 


That  wonderfnl  ring 
Will  at  once  take  wing, 
To  me,  as  its  master,  a  message  to  bring ! 
What  a  comfort  for  you,  to  be  sure  that  I  know 
You're  perfectly  faithful,  wherever  I  go  T' 

*'  You  may  tell  me  'tis  liard," 
Said  the  sweet  Ermengarde, 
"  That  you  should  ride  off  to  be  pummelled  and 
scarred ; 

I  can  tell  you,  I  feel 
It  is  worse,  a  great  deal. 
To  be  doubted  in  this  way !  and  then  to  appeal 
To  a  sixpenny  hoop,  that's  as  big  as  a  wheel! 
I  didn't  expect  it !     I  couldn't  liave  guessed 
That  doubts  of  my  virtue  would  trouble  your 

breast  I 
I  wonder  you  dare,  sir !  to  dream  of  such  stuff, 
Or  tell  me  that  one  ring  isn't  enough ! 
No  matter,  I'll  wear  it  I     I'm  dreadfully  vexed, 
But  the  ring  you  shall  have  when  I  welcome  you 

next. 
Go,  sir — go  I  and,  if  need  there  be. 
Lock  up  your  castle  and  cany  the  key  V 

So  the  Count  rode  off  to  Palestine, 
Loud  laughing  in  his  sleeve : 
•*  Oh,  long  in  this  brass  ring  of  mine 
May  Ermengarde  believe  I' 
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Next  morning,  down  the  trembling  Rhine 

The  fresh  south  wind  was  blowing, 
As,  all  beneath  the  sweet  sunshine. 
Young  Ermengarde  sat  sewing. 
And  "  Oh,"  she  said,  "  this  clumsy  ring!— 

I  can't  get  on  at  all ; 
Each  needle  will  that  finger  sting — 

That  finger,  far  too  small ! 
I  needn't  wear  it,  surely. 

To  plague  me  all  day  long ; 
Locked  in,  too,  so  securely. 
How  could  a  girl  go  'WTong  ? 
Oh,  dear,  that  I  into  the  river  might  fling 
This  horrible,  old-fashioned,  sixpenny  ring! 
It's  too  bad,  I  declare, 
To  ask  me  to  wear 
Such  a  trumpery  bauble !  Why  couldn't  he  spwe 
A  pretty  gold  locket,  with  some  of  his  hair? 
And  I  can't,  and  I  won't ;  so  the  wretch  may  lie  there, 
And  fly  and  tell  tales  of  poor  me,  if  he  dm'" 
So  the  ring  was  shaken  with  right  good  will, 
And  laid  in  disgrace  on  the  window-sill. 

Now  I  never  yet  read,  whether  story  or  song, 

One  single  romance  of  the  Rhine, 
But  the  Devil  was  sure  to  come  out  pretty  strong 

In  his  own  particular  line : 
Now  sacking  a  convent,  now  bagging  a  soul, 
Now  swindling  a  bishop  of  mitre  and  stole, 
And  always  contriving  to  render  his  r6le 
So  excessively  pleasant,  and  lively,  and  droll, 
People  really  were  pleased  when  he  came  to  take  toll  • 
So,  it's  easy  to  see, 
^one  other  than  he  . 

Could  have  filled  the  Count's  brain  with  his  fiddle- 
de-dee  ,  . 
About  poor  Ermengarde,  who'fl  as  good  js  ca»  W' 
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And  nobody  eke  would  have  ventured  to  string 
Such  *  cock-and-bull  tale  on  a  sixpenny  ring ; 
And  nobody  else  would  have  dreamt  of  a  trick 
Like  that  in  these  presenta  recorded,  but  Nick. 
For,  just  as  the  nice  little  finger  was  free. 
And  the  needle  was  going  as  brisk  as  a  bee, 
A  horrid  black  raven  came  down  with  a  swoop, 
And  was  off  to  the  woods  with  the  luckless  hoop ! 
A  raven — a  fright  I 
Its  eyes  were  idight 
With  a  horrid  red  glow,  and  its  tail  wasn't  tight^ 
And  its  beak  was  all  wrong,  and  its  feathers 

weren't  right, 
And  it  croaked  as  it  flew  with  a  fiendish  delight ; 
And  really,  unless 
Twere  the  fiend  in  undress. 
Who  the  bmte  could  have  been  I'm  unable  to 

guess; 
Though  Tve  puzzled,  and  himted,  and  asked  every- 
where. 
And  called  in  Great  Kussell-street,  Bloomsbury- 

square, 
To  see  if  they  kept  such  an  article  there : 
And  says  they,  "  We  don't  know ; 
Our  catalogues  go 
No  further  than  '  B  '—Ornithology 's  *  0/ 
But  Mr.  Panizzi 
Upon  them  is  busy ; 
So  drop  in  again :  'tis  a  crown  to  a  tizzy 
That,  long  before  this  time  nineteen  fifty  one, 
You'll  find  us  all  right  and  the  catalogue  done ! " 
So  a  century  hence  I  mean  duly  to  call, 
And  decide  if  the  brute  was  a  raven  at  all. 

Imagine  poor  Ermengarde's  horrid  surprise — 
How  she  screamed,  how  she  opened  her  beautiful 

eyes, 
On  perceiving  the  ring  was  en  route  for  the  skies ! 
But^  scream  high  or  scream  low, 
All 's  one  to  a  crow ; 
And  away  the  bird  whirred,  like  a  bolt  from  a  bow, 
Leaving  poor  Ermengarde  quite  upset  by  the 
blow, 

"  Oh,  dear — oh,  dear  I"  she  sadly  sobbed, 
"  Was  ever  wife  so  vexed  ? 
First  I'm  suspected,  then  I  'm  robbed ; 

I  wonder  what  comes  next ! 
How  shall  I  make  the  Count  believe 

About  this  horrid  bird  ? 
He  '11  say, '  My  dear,  you  can't  deceive 

Men  of  my  age  :  absurd  ! 
Such  nursery  myths  are  out  of  date : 

When  age  experience  brings, 
We  find  that  cats  don't  speculate, 
And  ravens  don't  steal  rings. 
Pray  what  lias  become  of  it?   Why  did  it  go  ? ' 
And  what  I'm  to  answer  I'm  sure  I  don't  know ! 
Im  certain  to  hear  of  it  all  day  long ; 
And  itfe  doubly  unpleasant  when  nothing's  gone 

wrong, 
To  be  scolded  as  if  you'd  been  coming  it  strong ! 
Oh,  the  least  little  slip,  were  it  never  so  small, 
Were  fifty  times  better  than  nothing  at  all  I " 
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The  Baron  von  Stein 
Game  of  a  line 
As  long  as  you'll  any  day  find  on  the  Rhine ; 
For  his  great-great-great  grandfather  kicked  up  a 

shine 
Soon  after  the  Flood ;  and  good  heralds  opine 
His  quarterings  came  to  some  ninety  and  nine ! 
Such  a  smart  cavalier 
Never  handled  a  spear, 
Nor  tossed  off  a  schoppin  of  real  Bock-bier ; 
And  his  auburn  moustache  went  right  over  his 

ear; 
So  it's  needless  to  add,  what  you've  probably 

guessed. 
That  he  owned  the  best  part  of  each  feminine  breast, 
Like  the  'young  Lochinvar  that  came  out  of  the 
west  r 

The  Baron  von  Stein  in  his  balcony  sate, 

Smokmg  his  porcelain  pipe : 
Nothing  particular  filled  his  pate, 
Ever  for  mischief  too  ripe  I 
In  capital  cue 
For  the  gentleman  who 
Likes  to  find  idle  folks  plenty  to  do, 
And  sets  them  to  work  with  inefi&ble  goUt, 
Just  as  bad  little  boys  are  employed  by  a  Jew ! 
As  a  point  of  costume. 
You'll  agree,  I  presume. 
The  pipe  is  a  fact  I  may  fairly  assume ; 
Though  I  well  recollect  that  some  ignorant  block- 
head 
Makes  Raleigh  bring  home  the  first  **  clay"  in  his 

pocket, 
And  much  flabbergaster  the  courtiers  all, 
By  leisurely  blowing  his  cloud  at  Whitehall ; 
Till  James  cried,  "  Wal'r,  it  gars  me  speak, 
But  the  Deil's  ainsel  could  na  bide  this  reek ; 
Ye'll  find  your  head  croppit,  mon,  just  in  a  week  I" 
The  hot  and  the  date 
I  leave  to  their  fate ; 
And  boldly  assert  that  I'd  rather  relate 
The  lyingest  myth  of  a  sea-snake  and  merman. 
Than  hoax  all  my  friends  with  a  pipeless  young 
German ! 

So  {here  he  sat  smoking. 
When,  suddenly  croaking, 
A  raven  dropped  from  out  of  the  sky. 
And  perched  on  the  rail, 
Wagging  its  tail. 
And  winking  away  with  a  blood-shot  eye. 
A  raven — ^a  fright ! 
That  eye  was  alight 
With  a  horrid  red  glow,  and  that  tail  wasn't  tight. 
And  its  bill  was  all  wrong,  and  its  feathers  weren't 

right, 
And  its  manners  were  horribly  strange  and  polite ; 
For,  hop  1  it  stood  on  the  Baron's  shoe, 

And  dropped  a  strange  old  ring, 
As  much  as  to  say,  "  There's  a  trifle  for  you ; 
Don't  ask    any   questions,     they're   useless. 
Adieu  I" 

Then  flapped  its  rusty  wing ; 
And  ere  Baron  von  Stein 

Got  further  than  "  Mein 1" 

That  shocking  black  raven  was  over  the  Rhine  I 
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Oar  bold  Engineers, 

In  the  field,  it  appears. 
As  a  rule,  run  away  with  their  thumbs  in  their  ears 

Whoi  the  powder*s  all  right, 

And  the  slow-match  alight, 
Some  hideous  infemal'^machine  to  ignite ; 
And,  safe  in  the  rear,  growing  valorous  quite. 
See  the  sky  full  of  Frenchmen  with  martial  delight ! 
Just  so,  to  my  thinking,  it*s  perfectly  plain 
That,  raven  or  devil,  he's  lighted  his  train ; 
And,  finding  his  plot  need  no  fiirther  assistance. 
Sneaked  ofiF  to  enjoy  the  good  fun  from  a  distance. 

"  O  yes !  0  yes  1"  the  crier  sang, 

Beyond  the  castle  mound ; 
His  husky  voice  had  a  beery  twang, 
And  the  big  bell  of  office  he  solemnly  rang 

Had  a  cracked  and  dissolute  sound. 
"  O  yes !  O  yes !    "Whosoever .  shall .  bring 
To  .  my .  lord .  the .  Count's .  castle .  a .  sixpenny . 

ring, 
Felonious .  ly .  cribbed .  by .  a .  bird .  on .  the .  wing 
May .  ask .  his .  own .  price  .  for  it !      Ring-a-ding- 
ding  I" 

^  By  Jove !"  said  the  Baron^  **  as  sure  as  a  gun. 
The  good  time  that's  coming  hasx^ome  with  a  run  T' 

But  it's  time  to  return  to  our  poor  Ermengarde, 

Whom  weleft,  you  know,  shocked  and  hysterical; 
.Very  justly  complaining,  'twas  cruelly  hard 

To  be  ruined  ofif-hand  by  a  miracle. 
In  vnin  did  her  maidens  to  calm  her  essay, 
And  assure  her  that  they 
Were  ready  to  say. 
And  swear  and  declare  upon  oath  any  day. 
That  the  ring — not  the  lady — had  wandered  astray ; 
That  the  Count  was  to  blame ; 
And  a  sin  and  a  shame 
It  was  to  try  on  such  a  treacherous  game ; 
And  he  wasn't  a  man ;  and  they  hoped  for  that 

same 
He'd  get  knocked  on  the  head,  which  would  settle 

his  claim. 
And  leave  his  poor  lady  in  peace  and  fair  fiEune ! 
On  topics  like  these  they  descanted  until 
They  found  they  were  wasting  Uieir  balm  and  their 

skill. 
And  perceived  that  a  further  investment  of  breath 
Would  be  simply  to  frighten  their  mistress  to 

de^th; 
When,  just  as  we've  seen,  in  some  gay  pantomime, 
Some  Genius  of  Discord,  or  Monster  of  Crime, 
Descend  in  red  flame,  with  a  fifty-man  roar. 
Amid  thimder  and  smoke,  through  a  smutty  trap- 
door, 
As  a  nice  little  fairy,  all  spangle  and  wings. 
Floats  in,  on  almost  imperceptible  strings, 
To  beg  that  the  clouds  will  at  once  disappear, 
Because  Beauty's  triumphant,  and  Virtue  is  clear — 
So  Ermengarde  started  at  hope's  bright  gleam, 
And  her  little  heart  leapt  like  a  trout  in  a  stream, 
As  in  rushed  a  blooming  soubrette  "wdth  a  scream, 
"  O  ma'am  1  dear  ma'am  I  what  a  fortunate  thing  1 
Here's  a  snapping  young  gentieman's  found  the 
.ring! 


And  I  says,  ma'am,  sajrs  I,  'Now  yeu  miiitn*4 

come  in,* 
But  he  winks  and  chucks  me  under  the  dm. 

0  ma'am  I  dear  ma'am  I  how  ever  he  dares  I — 
Here's  the  strapping  'young  gentleman  coming  up 

stairs  r 

"Dear  kdy, I  feel  that  your  pardon  is  mine," 
Said  the  bland,  irresistible  Baron  von  Stein ; 
"  To  be  able  to  bring 

Good  news  of  your  ring 
Is — ^in  short,  it's  a  dem'd  satisfactory  thing 

And  I'm  certain  you'll  pay 

In  a  liberal  way. 
The  trifle  I  ask  for  my  trouble  to-day : 
Three   kisses^ — but  three! — ^from  those  beautiful 

Kps, 
And  safe  on  vour  finger  the  article  slips, 

1  know  you'll  be  startled^    Yonll  say,  *  What! 
no  more  ? 

Dear  Baron,  take  six!— ^take  a  doaen^-a  score! 
I  never  felt  really  grateful  before ! 
And  I  fairly  admit  its  excessively  handsome 
To  claim,  after  all,  such  a  nominal  ransom  1' " 

"  Three  kisses !    Not  one,  sir !"  said  bncve  Ermen- 
garde ; 

"  Good  gracious ! 

Audacious ! 
Begone^  sir ! — for  shame ! 
And  think  yourself  lucky  to  go  as  you  came ! 
If  you  do  keep  the  ring,  sir,  renumber  you've 

stolen  it ; 
And  my  husband  shan't  rest  till  your  skin's  got  a 

hole  in  it !" 
So  the  baffled  young  Baron  was  fun  disappear. 
For  the  nonce,  with  a  palpable  "  flea  in  lus  ear ;" 

To  growl  *'  Donnerwetter  T 

For  want  of  a  better 

Intensitive — grumbling 

'Twas  horridly  humbling 
To  be  sent)  nedc  and  heels,  down  the  castie-^tairs 

tumbling. 
For  doing  no  earthly  sublunary  thing 
Than  call  on  the  girl  with  her  trumpery  ring, 
And  asking  a  fee  which  few  ladies  woidd  choose, 
He  sho^d  hope,  to  a  man  like  himself  to  refiise ! 

Yet^  like  a  wise  man, 

Who  knows  that  the  plan 
Is  to  sluice  off  your  troubles  whenever  you  can, 

He  blew  himself  out 

W^ith  sausage  and  kraut, 
Thus  "  paving  the  way"  for  a  gallon  of  stout ; 

Which  last,  by-the-bye. 

You'll  find,  if  you  try. 
All  the  publics  in  Germany  wouldn't  supply. 
So,  if  e'er  you  fit  foreign,  and  ^nk  you'll  be  dry 

Before  you  come  back, 

I  advise  you  to  pack 
About  as  much  beer  as  you're  likely  to  lack 
In  trunk,  or  portmanteau,  box,  barrel,  or  sack ; 

Or,  at  least)  if  to  dine 

And  make  no  sign 
For  malt  be  a  virtue  that's  out  of  your  line, 

Before  you  begin 

Their  swipes  to  lap  in, 
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Make  perfectly  sure  that  your  tripes  are  of  tm ; 
Or  you'll  rue  before  night  the  vile  beverage  thin, 
And  wish  that  your  own  individual  skin 
Could  *hold  until  morning  mine  host  of  the  inn ! 


With  angry  cheek  and  sparkling  eye, 

The  proud  young  Ermengarde 
Watched  the  wild  Baron  thunder  by. 

Across  the  castle  yard, 
And  spur  his  charger  savagely 

Among  the  drawbridge  guard. 
The  warders  fled,  in  snarling  dread, 

From  his  horse-hoofs  fiery  clatter ; 
But  they  stopped  his  groom,  and  punched  his 
head 
To  find  out  what  was  the  matter. 
*  Three  kisses,  indeed !  (that's  a  beautiM  mare !) 

He's  rather  mistaken  in  me  ! 
(The  wretch  rides  uncommonly  well,  I  declare). 

And  may  wait  a  long  while  for  his  fee ! 
Three  kisses,  indeed !  (what  a  lovely  moustache !) 

The  trumpery  ring  he  may  keep 
(I  needn't,  perhaps,  have  been  quite  so  harsh) ; 

It  won't  nrach  trouble  my  sleep ! 
For  this  twelvemonth  to  come  he's  quite  welcome 

to  wear  it ; 
"TOI,  then,  goodness  knows,  I  can  easily  spare  it !" 
So  Ermengarde  cried. 
In  matronly  pride. 
And  the  ring,  and  the  Count,  and  the  Baron  defied. 
And  declared  it  was  equally  wrong  and  absurd 
To  be  worried  to  death  by  the  freak  of  a  bird, 
And  that  nothing  on  earth  should  induce  her  to  care 
For  a  ring  that  she  felt  it  quite  shameful  to  wear  I 
Alas !  that  night. 
Long  before  light, 
8he  started  and  woke  in  a  deuce  of  a  iright, 
For  her  dreams  had  been 
Of  a  dreadful  scene. 
Where  a  raw-headed  Count,  with  a  mangled  mien, 
All  gashed  and  mashed, 

With  his  throat  cut  wide, 
Stood  hammering  at  the  gate ; 
And  swore  he'd  be  dashed 

If  his  haunted  bride 
Should  'scape  the  nets  of  Fate  I 
And  moaned  that  it  wasn't  at  all  the  thing 
To  keep  dead  men  knocking  for  want  of  a  ring ! 
Bo  the  course  of  her  thoughts,  as  it's  easy  to  see, 
Ban  easily  on  from  the  ring  to  the  fee. 

"  Had  he  asked  me  for  one," 
The  ladye  begun, 
"It  isn't  unlikely  I  might  have  said  *  done  V 
One  kiss,  we  all  know,  may  be  given  in  fun. 
And  leave  the  fair  donor  as  chaste  as  a  nun ! 
Had  he  asked  me  for  two, 
I  might  have  said  '  Pooh ! 
^  you  know  what  you   ask,  sir?    That  never 

will  do  r 
ftit  then,  even  then — why,  the  beautiful  hue 
Of  that  curly  moustache  might  have  carried  one 

through 
Without  even  fainting — unless  people  knew 


Some  pleasanter  method  of  bringing  one  to 
Than  that  horrid  cold  water  which  wets  one  aU 
through. 

But  THnsE ! 
Dear  me, 
It's  a  frightfid  fee ! 
And  I  don't  well  see 
How  it  ever  can  be ! 
Oh,  no !  it's  absurd  to  expect  I'll  agree. 
And  yet,  by  the  way,  had  he  asked  me  for  ten. 
What  would  three  have  looked  by  comparison, 
then?"  .         _ 

So  an  innocent,  pink  Httle  three-cornered  note 
Went  oflf  at  break  of  day ; 
Its  particular  terms  I'd  be  happy  to  quote 

But  I  really  mustn't  delay. 
'Twas  consigned  to  the  boot  of  a  big-bodied  lancer, 
With  special  injunctions  to  "  wait  for  an  answer." 

The  answer  came,  as  you  may  dirine, 
In  bodily  shape  of  the  Baron  von  Stein, 
Who  had  got  himself  up  bo  excessively  fine 
That  he  looked  like  Hyperion  going  to  dine. 
Or  a  gent  stepped  out  of  a  valentine. 
**  Dear  lady,"  said  he, 
"  Though  I  ask  for  my  fee. 
Believe  me,  I'm  willing  as  willing  can  be 
That  business  and  pleasure  should  ever  agree. 

I  need  not  say, 

One's  debts  to  pay 
By  easy  instalments  is  far  the  best  way ; 
^9  ^y  your  kind  leave,  I'll  take  one  ^ss  to-day  ; . 

To-morrow,  one  more ; 

And  clear  ofif  my  score 
The  day  after  that,  when  your  ring  I  restore : 
Will  you  kindly  permit  me,  when  quite  at  your 

leisure. 
To  score  off  one  third  of  the  price  of  your  treasure?" 

Did  ever  you  sit  in  a  dentist's  chair. 

To  wait  the  monster's  will, 
Painfully  watching  him  balance  a  pair 
Of  pincers,  cold,  and  horrid,  and  bare. 

Like  a  conjuror  showing  his  skill — 
Mournfully  feeling  'twere  better  to  jog. 
Like  old  Isaac  Walton's  redoubtable  frog. 
From  youth  to  old  age  with  no  mouth  to  your  prog. 
Than  chalk  up  so  bitter  a  day  in  your  log? 
Because,  in  such  case. 
You  may  fancy  the  face. 
And  the  flout,  and  the  pout,  and  the  shocking  ill 

grace 
That  awaited  the  gentleman's  ardent  embrace ; 
And,  indeed,  I  don't  think  she'd  have  felt  it 

unkinder, 
If,  instead  of  a  kiss,  he'd  requested  a  grinder. 


I  find  with  regret. 

That  the  ancient  MS. 
Pve  consulted  as  yet 

With  such  signal  success. 
Grows  here  quite  illegible :  oh,  such  a  mess  ! 
What  with  nasty  black  thumbs. 
And  tobacco,  and  crumbs, 
I  can't,  for  the  life  of  me,  make  out  what  comes ; 
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And  its  doubly  a  nmsance  to  find  tliat  one's 

losing 
What  people  have  thongbt  so  extremely  amusing  I 
The  met  is,  Fm  floored ;  and  I  only  creep  on 
Through    the    help  of  the    under-librarian    at 

Bonn — 
A  kind,  clever  person,  whose  name  Td  be  glad 
To  publish  in  capital  letters,  and  add 
How  much  he  assists  me  my  task  to  surmount ; 
But  he  begs  that  I  won\  upon  any  account 
Our  version  is  this : — 
That  the  very  first  kiss 
Was  not,  afler  all,  taken  greatly  amiss ; 
And,  after  the  second,  we  both  agree, 
The  Baron  decidedly  stayed  for  tea ; 
And,  after  the  third,  as  we  quite  understood, 
The  Baron  undoubtedly  stayed  for  good  I 
Or  rather,  till  somebody  hinted,  one  day. 
Of  an  elderly  gentleman  jogging  that  way. 
All  tattered,  and  battered,  and  grimy,  and  grey. 
As  if  he'd  had  rather  more  thumps  than  pay ; 
When,  to  save  explanations,  in  case  of  a  call, 
He  mizzled  one  morning,  ring,  lady,  and  all ! 

The  Count  came  back  from  Jericho 

In  a  horrid  frame  of  mind. 
For  since  he  marched  a  year  ago. 
The  Fates  had  been  unkind ; 
And  right  upon  his  beaver, 
A  fiery  unbeliever 
Had  hit  him  such  a  vicious  chop  with  something 

like  a  cleaver. 
As  quite  unshipped  his  figure-head,  and  left  him 

in  a  fever ; 
And  some  one  else  had  knocked  him  down  and 

trod  upon  his  face. 
And  started  his  rib-timbers  with  a  big  barbaric 
mace: 

And  the  surgeons,  in  their  mystery. 

Had  come  up  in  the  wake ; 
For  he'd  eaten  half  a  blister,  he 

Declared,  through  their  mistake  ! 
And,  in  scooping  out  an  arrow 

Tliat  came  from  a  Turk's  quiver. 
They'd  pricked  his  spinal  marrow 
And  cut  him  in  the  liver ! 
And  rations  had  been  scanty,  and  he'd  lived  on 

toads  and  roots, 
And  made  a  little  bouilli  of  his  bridle  and  his 

boots; 
And,  in  short,  he  was  with  fortune  altogether  out 
■    of  suits — 
Very  much  unlike  the  troubadour,  who  "  touched 

his  guitar, 
As  he  was  hastening  home  from  the  war  V 
And  when  at  last  his  gates  he  reached, 

With  dim  old  scutcheons  graven, 
'Tis  said  above  him  sat  and  screeched 

A  horrid  rusty  raven  ; 
And  when  he  found  that  knocking 
Brought  no  one  to  the  door. 


'Tis  said,  as  if  in  mocking, 

The  raven  screeched  the  more; 
'Till  his  fury  grew  quite  shocking. 
And,  good  gracious  I  how  he  swore ! 
I  should  have  to  go  and  bribe 
Some  cabman  to  be  scribe, 
Before  one  half  the  terms  he  used  Td  ventare  to 

describe ; 
And,  even  if  so  shockingly  I  trifled  with  the  muse, 
I'm  certain  that  the  Editor  to  print  them  would 

refuse. 
So,  reader,  you  may  fancy  them,  or  take  a  walk  to 

Wapping, 
And  tell  some  nymph  of  Billingsgate  her  pretty  ke 
wants  mopping  I 

My  tale  is  nearly  ended,  and  there's  little  more 

to  add. 
Except  that  in  a  week  or  so  the  Count  wo  n4 

barking  mad. 
And  took  to  biting  people's  legs,  a  joke  extremely 

bad; 
Until  at  last,  reluctantly,  tbey  had  to  buy  a  padlock, 
And  chain  him  up  to  ruminate  alone  upon  his  bid 

luck. 
And  so  he  lived,  I  think  they  say,  about  anoflier 

year. 
Growing  dull  and  apathetic — ^putting  spiders  iabift 

beer 
And  playing  at  catVcradle,  till  his  end  drew  very 

near ; 
And  then  he  roused  a  little,  but  he  hadn't  mucli 

to  say,  . 

And  hadn't  time  to  say  it,  for  he  died  that  very  day . 
And  when  they  came  to  bury  him,  a  raven,  all  ua 

while. 
Sat  by,  and  croaked  and  chuckled  in  a  most  pro- 
voking style ; 

Which  seemed  so  bad  a  sign, 
That  they  bribed  a  sleek  divine 
To  light  a  pound  of  candles  once  a  week  upon  the 
shrine  ,' 

Of  every  saint  whose  patronage  extended  to  tne 

Rhine;  . 

And  sing  him  safe,  if  possible,  with  masses  ninety- 
nine! 

.  And,  as  for  Ermengarde, 
Though  I  feel  it  very  hard, 
Still  stem  poetic  justice  must  be  dealt  her  by  tne 

bard. 

So  the  Baron  took  to  grog. 
And  used  her  like  a  dog,  , 

And  vented  most  unpleasant  threats  of  "gomgtD^ 

whole  hog ;"  .    , 

Which  meant,  being  interpreted,  he'd  brain  ner 

with  a  log  I  .    4       r  anil 

So  she  went  into  a  nunnery,  and  pmed  away  ^ 

died;  itpj 

Which  quite  restores  the  balance,  that  was  rau. 

on  one  side. 
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THE   WORKING-MAN'S    WAY    IN    THE   WORLD. 

BY  A  WORKING-MAN. 
SECTION  IV. — ^THE  ENGU8H  WORKMAN  IN  FRANCE. 


At  tke  very  first  glimmering  of  dawn  on  the  day 
60  long  wished-for  that  was  to  present  me  with  the 
means  of  earning  an  independent  livelihood,  I  started 
from  my  bed,  and,  having  fervently  thanked  God 
for  the  opportunity  of  industrious  exertion  at  length 
open  to  me,  I  was  soon  in  the  streets,  with  my  face 
towards  the  office.    The  clock  struck  four  as  the 
grumbling  concierge  pulled  the  string  and  let  me 
out  at  the  little  door  in  the  great  gate  of  the  hotel 
in  which  I  lodged.    The  sun  had  not  yet  risen, 
bat  many  of  the  owners  of  cofifee-shops  and  rcs- 
taorants  were  already  up  and  active,  engaged  in 
the  quiet  gloom  of  morning  twilight,  deepened  by 
the  shadows  of  the  tall  houses,  in  lighting  fires  in 
small  iron  baskets  mounted  on  tripods  of  the  same 
metal,  and  roasting  thereon,  in  metal  cylinders, 
the  quantity  of  coffee  necessary  for  the  day*s  con- 
somption.      Wherever  I  went  my  nostrils  were 
ealntcd  by  the  welcome  fragrance  of  the  luxurious 
berry,  a  fragrance  which  I  never  failed  to  recog- 
nise   afterwards  when  drinking  the  infusion  in 
PVcnch  houses,  but  which,  it  is  said,  is  never  per- 
ceptible in  coffee  which  has  been  roasted  for  a  longer 
period  than  tliirty  or  forty  hours.  As  I  approached 
the  banks  of  the  river,  the  first  rays  of  the  sim  fell 
upon  the  domes  and  spires  of  the  tallest  buildings. 
The  atmosphere  was  as  clear  as  perfect  crystal ; 
not  a  figure  was  visible  upon  the  long  lines  of 
quays  upon  either  side  of  the  water;   the  only 
Bomid  was  the  rapid  rushing  and  gurgling  of  the 
stream  as  its  surges  dashed  noisily  against  the  old 
timbers  of  the  floating  washhouses  and  charcoal- 
boats  which   lined  the  shore.      Instinctively   I 
jmnped  into  a  washing-boat  moored  off  the  Pont 
Neuf ;  and,  casting  off  my  clothes,  dived  into  the 
stream  with  the  intention  of  swimming  across,  but 
was  carried  throngh  the  arches  of  the  bridge  by 
the  rapidity  of  the  current.    I  landed  again  below 
the  Pont  des  Arts,  and  had  to  run  for  it  to  regain 
my  clothes,  swimming  against  the  stream  being 
out  of  the  question,  as  I  found  after  several  vain 
tltempts.  Upon  regaining  the  boat  I  found  a  queer- 
looking  fellow  stooping  over  my  clothes,  and  on 
the  very  point  of  investigating  the  contents  of  the 
pockets.     He  was  sprawling  on  his  back,  with  my 
^gry  grasp  at  his  throaty  in  far  less  time  than  it 
^es  to  tell   it      He  assured  me,  as  far  as  I 
oould  make  out,  that  he  was  honest;  that  he  thought 
I  was  drowned,  and  that  he  was  only  searching 
^y  pockets  for  information,  for  the  purpose  of 
^l^nising  my  friends  of  my  fate,  after  he  had  de- 
^ered  up  my  garments  to  the  authorities.    As 
^is  seemed  likelv  enough,  and  was  in  all  proba- 
\>iHty  the  truth,  X  apologised  as  well  as  I  could, 
^ffid  allowed  him  to  rise.    He  was  very  civil,  but 
^^kot  altogether  disposed  to  put  up  with  the  treat- 
moit  he  had  received  without  some  sort  of  com- 
pensatioD.    He  pointed  to  a  bruise  on  his  forehead 


and  a  torn  striped  shirt,  and  whiningly  insinuated 
that  I  should  give  him  a  dedommagement,  to  the 
extent,  at  least,  of  a  breakfast  I  told  him  I  would 
willingly  "  disdamage  "  him  to  that  amount,  if  he 
would  show  me  how.  He  laughed  rather  doubt- 
ingly,  and,  beckoning  me  to  follow,  took  his  way 
towards  the  Place  de  Greve,  which  he  crossed,  and 
after  two  or  three  turns  through  narrow,  filthy- 
looking  alleys,  ascended  a  flight  of  steps  of  a 
dingy-fronted  large  house,  and  introduced  me  into 
a  roomy  but  grimy  and  greasy  saloon,  hung  round 
with  torn  and  blistered  representations  of  the 
gardens  and  scenery  of  St  Oloud  and  Versailles. 
Here  were  above  a  score  of  fellows  of  his  own 
grade  in  life,  mostly  labourers  attached  to  the 
various  departments  of  industry  connected  with 
building — plasterers,  bricklayers,  stone-cutters,  <fec. 
Some  were  sitting  at  small  tables,  and  occupied 
in  the  discussion  of  hot  and  savoury  messes  of 
what  appeared  to  me  to  be  vegetable  soup,  in  which 
were  floating  in  profusion  sliced  herbs  and  roots, 
among  which  carrots  cut  the  most  conspicuous 
figure ;  others  were  lounging  on  benches,  smoking 
and  jabbering  the  patois  of  the  south,  of  which  not 
a  word  was  intelligible  to  me.  My  cicerone  made 
up  to  a  woman  sitting  in  a  recess  at  one  end  of 
the  room,  and,  receiving  a  lump  of  bread  half  as 
big  as  his  head,  motioned  to  me  to  pay  his  scot, 
amounting  to  two-pence  halfpenny,  and  then  joined 
one  of  the  eating  groups.  He  set  about  his  break- 
fast with  an  air  of  deliberate  satisfaction.  First 
cutting  the  bread  into  long  strips,  which  he  laid 
to  so2^  in  the  liquid  two  or  three  at  a  time,  he 
amused  himself  with  fishing  out  with  the  point  of 
his  knife  the  various  vegetables  most  agreeable  to 
his  palate,  until  the  bread  had  imbibed  as  much  of 
the  fluid  as  it  would  contain.  As  each  sop  was 
duly  soddened  it  was  lifted  tenderly  to  his  mouth, 
open  at  a  level  with  the  ceiling,  when  it  instantly 
and  noiselessly  disappeared.  I  was  not  long  in 
discovering  that  the  house  I  was  in  was  a  house  of 
call,  frequented  by  labourers  and  artizans  out  of 
employment ;  and  that  it  was  open  thus  early  in 
the  day,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  to  enable  parties  in 
search  of  workmen  to  engage  their  services  previous 
to  the  hour  of  commencmg  the  day's  work.  I  saw 
several  hands  engaged  by  foremen,  who  came  to 
make  their  selection  whUe  it  yet  wanted  half  an 
hour  to  six  o'clock ;  indeed,  before  the  hour  struck, 
almost  the  whole  of  the  party  cleared  out,  my  com- 
mnion  and  I  along  with  them,  and  made  for  the 
Place  de  Greve,  where  other  groups  were  already 
congregated  in  hopes  of  finding  a  market  for  their 
labour.  I  learned  from  inquiries  subsequently 
made  that  this  spot — the  throne  of  the  revolu- 
tionary guillotine — is  and  has  long  been  the  esta- 
blished rendezvous  of  operative  masons  and 
builders  seeking  employment ;  and,  further,  that. 
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from  this  fact  the  practice  of  applying  for  employ- 
ment is  designated  among  Parisian  artizans  of  all 
classes  by  the  term /aire  grh)e, 

I  lefl  my  queer  friend  chaffering  with  a  patron 
for  the  price  of  his  day*8  labour,  and,  retracing  my 
steps  to  the  Pont  Neuf,  crossed  it ;  and,  finding 
the  office  open  in  the  Rue  du  Pont  de  Lodi,  was 
soon  at  my  post,  eager  to  commence  operations. 
None  of  the  English  compositors  had  yet  arrived, 
but  two  or  three  French  hands  and  a  Spaniard 
were  busily  engaged  on  works  in  their  own  lan- 
guages. The  Spaniard  spoke  neither  French  nor 
English,  but  was  an  excellent  workman,  lifting  his 
types  with  that  silent  and  almost  motionless  celerity 
which  is  the  invariable  characteristic  of  a  good 
compositor.  The  Frenchmen,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  wretchedly  slow  and  awkward,  never  loading 
themselves  with  more  than  a  line  at  a  time,  which 
they  made  a  rare  clatter  in  completing  and  getting 
rid  of  ere  they  commenced  another.  It  had  struck 
seven  before  a  single  Englishman  arrived,  and  was 
near  eight  ere  the  foreman  from  whom  I  was  to 
receive  oopy  made  his  appearance.  From  him  I 
received,  as  my  first  job,  half-a-dozen  leaves  of 
Walter  Scott's  novel  of  "  Woodstock, "  which  had 
not  yet  been  published  in  England.  It  was  about 
the  commencement  of  the  third  volume,  and  the 
eopy  put  into  my  hands  plainly  was,  as  I  could  see 
vj  the  reader's  marks  in  the  margin,  the  corrected 
•Gcond  proofs,  with,  as  I  judged  from  the  pen-and- 
ink  alterations  of  an  expression  here  and  there, 
the  author's  corrections  transferred.  Of  course,  I 
cannot  pretend  to  say  that  there  was  any  bribery 
or  breach  of  faith  in  the  business ;  all  I  can  state  is, 
that  ultimately  the  work  was  printed  and  published 
in  Paris  at  the  prico  of  half-a-crown  a  volume, 
within  a  few  days  of  its  publication  in  London  at 
half-a-guinea  a  volume. 

I  commenced  my  work  with  a  full  intention  of 
setting  a  good  example  of  industry  and  capacity, 
fts  well  as  of  making  a  good  bill ;  but  my  first 
efforts  were  defeated  by  the  most  apparently  trifiing 
circumstance.  This  was  nothing  more  than  the 
practice  which  prevails  in  France  of  placing  the 
nick  (a  distinctive  mark  to  guide  the  compositor 
in  arranging  the  types)  upon  the  back  of  the  letter 
instead  of  the  front,  as  with  us.  The  consequence 
was  that  half  the  letters  of  my  first  pages  were 
standing  the  wrong  side  upwards;  and  it  occa- 
sioned mo  more  trouble  to  get  them  right  than  it 
Would  have  done  to  compose  a  new  one.  It  was 
some  weeks  before  I  had  conquered  my  old  habits 
80  far  as  to  be  able  to  work  with  average  rapidity ; 
but  notwithstanding  that,  the  work  being  good, 
well  paid,  and  type  plentiful,  I  managed  to  earn 
near  forty  francs  the  first  six  days,  and  my  mind 
WB8  therefore  perfectly  at  ease  on  the  subject  of 
pecuniary  matters.  It  is  true  that,  being  paid  but 
once  a  fortnight,  my  funds  were  completely  run 
out  before  pay-day  came  round ;  but  I  found  no 
difficulty  in  obtaining  the  loan  of  a  sufficient  sum 
for  present  emergencies  from  the  overseer,  who 
repaid  himself  from  the  amount  of  my  bill  on  the 
second  Saturday  night 

After  the  novel  of  "  Woodstock"  was  completed 

me  Cooper's  "  Last  of  the  Mohicans,"  and  then  a 


pocket  edition  of  the  works  of  Lord  Byron,  wluck 
was  followed  by  other  popular  works,  pirated  from 
English  authors  and  proprietors  as  fast  as  they 
made  their  appearance.     The  want  of  an  inter- 
national law  of  copyright  was  the  occasion  of  oar 
prosperity;  and  the  question  of  printer's  piracy, 
though    it    was    not  very   profoundly  diseuaeed 
amongst  us,  was,  whenever  alluded  to,  invariably 
settled  on  the  principle  that  "  whatever  is  is  rigk" 
The  whole  of  my  companions  agreed  upon  this 
point,  though  they  were  perpetually  disputing  upoa 
every  other.    They  agreed  also  upon  Uie  subject 
of  a  "  footing,"  which  I  was  called  upon  to  provide 
so  soon  as  I  had  been  there  a  month,  and  whidi 
consisted  of  sundry  bottles  of  bad  wine,  drank  in 
common,  until  every  man  had  imbibed  a  sufficleot 
quantity  to  incapacitate  him  for  effective  operation 
during  the  rest  of  the  day.     They  were  unaninioua^ 
too,  in  their  concurrence  in  a  species  of  practical 
wit  very  much  in  vogue  among  the  profession,  the 
ingenuity  of  which  consists  in  the  concoction  of 
some  gross  deceit  calculated  to  result  in  the  incon* 
venience,  pecuniary  loss,  and  mortification  of  a 
fellow-workman.    Thus,  on  one  occasion,  I  found 
in  the  morning  a  note  lying  on  my  frame,  ptuv 
porting  to  come  from  my  friend  at  Galignani'% 
dated  from  his  lodgings  at  the  other  end  of  tbe 
city,  and  desiring  to  see  me  instantly  on  an  aiur 
of  the  last  importance.     I  set  off  immediately- 
lost  half  the  day  in  a  vain  attempt  to  find  him  ont 
and  only  discovered  the  hoax  on  inquiring  for  h» 
real  address  at  the  office  where  he  worked.  Again, 
on  applying  one  day  for  copy,  I  was  informed  by 
the  deputy  that  the  overseer  was  gone  to  procure 
some,  and  that  I  was  to  follow  and  bring  it  bact 
as  he  would  not  return  that  day.    Following  th» 
directions  given  me  with  accuracy,  I  found  myfleu 
at  the  Moi^e  for  the  first  time,  m  the  company  of 
two  stark  rows  of  dead  bodies  in  all  stages  of  otff- 
rnption.    To  resent  this  delectable  treatment  only 
makes  the  matter  worse,  and  would  probably  resolt 
in  the  victim's  being  sent  to  "  Coventry,"  which  » 
often  equivalent  to  loss  of  employment    The  omy 
thing    necessary  is  to  bear  it  patiently,  good* 
hmnouredly  if  possible,  and  to  acquieeca  in  jw 
truth  of  what  it  would  seem  to  be  their  l«i^ 
endeavour  to  impress  upon  the  mind,  namely,  that 
whatever  their  individual  characters,  they  are  "^ 
liars  in  the  aggregate,  and  that  their  word  b  on 
no  account  to  be  believed.    For  my  ow.Ti  ptf*>  * 
may  say  that  so  soon  as  I  had  arrived  at  this  con- 
clusion, and  acted  upon  it,  all  further  attempt* 
such  annoyances  ceased,  and  I  was  ^^^^^^^^ 
favour  and  freedom  as  a  being  equally  '^^^^^^ 
and  enlightened  with   themselves.     With  w^ 
trifling  and  transitory  drawbacks  my  time  pa»« 
away  agreeably  enough.      For  immediate  com* 
panions  I  had  the  silent  Spaniard  on  my  left  Hf^ 
devouring  a  pocket  edition  of  **  Don  Quixote, 
the  rate  of  fifty  or  sixty  francs  a  week,  *J^^^^ 
fortunate  Frenchman  on  my  right,  ^^o  wor«^ 
twice  as  hard  for  fourteen  or  fifteen.    In  ^^^^^ 
me  stood,  singing  snatches  of  ^^^'^^J.^-pyi 
disputing  lustily  in  dispraise  of  ^^*^P^.^ 
some  angry  Parisian,  the  no'W  talented^  ediwra-j 

.proviucii^  proprietor  of  the  ""^ 
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VFhoae  lordly  lodgings  (so  I  thoiight  them  then)  it 
soon  booame  my  pleasant  custom  to  resort  to  flute 
and  fiddle  it  in  time  to  his  extemporaneous  mad- 
cap aocompanimeiitB  on  the  piano  until  near  mid- 
nigfat     The  En^ish  force  was  made  up  of  two 
very  di^nct  classes.    The  one  was  composed  of 
mea  who,  h*ke  myself,  were  entirely  dependant 
np»m  their  own  exertions  for  the  means  of  support^ 
.t:-  '  who,  if  they  ever  attained  to  a  prosperous  con- 
1. 1  -11  In  life,  must  achieve  it  for  themselves^-the 
other  party  were  very  young  men,  the  sons  or 
proteges  of  English  printers,  visiting  Paris  for  a 
short  dme  with  the  double  object  of  acquiring  the 
language  and  improving  their  knowledge  of  the 

bmrneas.     My  musical  friend,  R ,  was  of  this 

latter  class,  and  was  pre-eminently  the  gentleman 
of  the  corps.  He  was  a  good  workrajin,  but  re- 
ceived too  many  remittances  from  home  in  the 
shape  of  five-pound  Bank  of  England  notes  to 
permit  him  to  become  an  industrious  one,  and  was 
then  of  too  mercurial  a  temper,  and  too  fond  of 
the  dissipations  of  the  theatres  and  concerts  within, 
and  the  ohaumi^res  and  dancing-gardens  without, 
the  walls  of  the  city,  to  be  very  scrupulous  in  his 
ittendance  at  the  office,  where  he  seldom  made  an 
^ypearance  before  ten  o'clock  in  the  day,  or  re- 
turned to  it  after  his  dinner  at  four  in  ^e  atiter- 
BQOD.  It  need  hardly  be  remarked  that  the  over- 
aecr  was  compelled  to  confide  the  greater  portion 
of  the  work  to  those  hands  whose  circumstances 
obliged  them  to  pay  attention  to  it,  as  no  very  great 
reliance  could  be  placed  upon  the  exertions  of  the 
odiers,  who  were  constantly  either  in  expectation 
of  a  supply  of  funds  from  home,  or  engf^ed  in  the 
pleasant  occupation  of  getting  rid  of  what  they  had 
received. 

Hie  "oldest  inhabitant"  of  the  English  depart- 
melit  was  a  man  of  the  name  of  Franks,  the  history 
of  whose  life  would  have  furnished  a  very  different 
record  from  that  of  most  members  of  the  pro- 
feosion.     He  had  been  apprenticed  when  a  boy  to 
the  proprietor  of  a  newspaper  in  the  west  of  Eng- 
land, from  whom,  seduced  by  the   charms  of  a 
Boldier*8  life  and  an  unconquerable  fency  for  the 
saddle,  he  had  run  away,  and  enlisted  in  a  regi- 
ment of  dragoons.     Before  he  had  been  three 
years  on  horseback  his  regiment  was  ordered  to 
Spain ;  and,  under  ihe  command  of  the  Iron  Duke, 
Franks  had  the  satisfaction  of  assisting  at  most  of 
the  bloody  ceremonies  called  bathes,  from  his  first 
essay  at  Salamanca  to  his  last  at  Toulouse.    He 
ooBsidered  that  he  had  received  rather  more  than 
\ds  share  of  the  compliments  of  tlie  season,  being 
pretty  well  scarred  about  the  neck  and  shoulders, 
to  say  nothing  of  a  ball  through  the  left  arm.     At 
&e  last  entertainment,  however,  he  received  a 
salute  from  a  sabre  which  laid  open  his  cheek 
md  severed  botii  his  lips,  and  effectually  abolished 
Us  claim  to  the  appellation  of  a  **  pretty  man," 
heretofore  accorded  him.    He  recovered  in  tinr^ 
to  readi  Paris  soon  after  Napoleon  was  on  his 
route  to  Elba.    But  here,  sick  at  length  of  his 
^lare  of  glory,  and  unpresoient  of  the  future,  he 
rescued  to  desert;  and,  added   by  a    Parisian 
duDsd  enamoured  of  the  britve  AngloU — ^aided 
also  by  ihe  prpceeds  of  a  modicum  of  private 


plunder  which  he  had  found  means  to  carry  on  on 
his  own  account — he  actually  lay  perdu  during 
the  perilous  "  hundred  days,**  the  bombardment  of 
Paris  by  the  Allies,  and  their  ooeupation  of  the 
city  until  the  re-ekablishment  of  the  Bourbons. 
He  described  to  me,  with  evident  pleasure  and 
exultation,  the  mortified  and  wretched  appearance 
of  the  French  cavalry,  as  their  separated  and 
straggling  bands  found  their  way  into  Paris  after 
the  rout  of  Waterloo.     "  I  saw  the  lot  of  *em 
reviewed  by  the  Emperor,*'  said  he,  "and  there 
wasn't  a  man  of  *em  but  thought  he  was  going  to 
nab  Old  Nosey**  (so  he  termed  Wellington)  "  for  hia 
own  share.  But  our  fellows  soon  cracked  a  goodish 
lot  of  their  tin  kettles  for  *em,  and  a  pretty  sprink- 
ling of  them  that  came  back  had  left  a  piece  of 
their  muzzles  behind  *em.     Our  chaps,  I  fancy, 
had  got  tired  of  peppering  their  crabshells  with, 
bullets,  and  throwing  away  powder  for  nothing, 
and  so  took  to  shaving  at  dose  quarters.'*     His 
opinion  of  Old  Nosey,  as  he  called  him,  was  any- 
thing but  what  might  have  been  expected  from  a 
soldier  who  had  followed  the  first  military  com- 
mander of  the  age  through  an  unparalleled  series 
of  successes.    He  hated  him,  in  fact,  with  a  hatred 
for  which  he  could  find  no  expression  in  language, 
which  made  me  suspect  that  he    had    himself 
suffered  personally,  at  the  Duke*s  order,  for  some 
slight  breach  of  military  discipline.     How  likely 
he  was  to  have  incurred  punishment  in  such  a 
way  may  be  inferred  fix)m  an  occurrence  in  which 
he  was  fatally  concerned,  and  which  took  place  not 
long  previous  to  my  arrival  in  Paris.     One  fine 
Sunday  afternoon,  being  out  with  a  pleasure-party 
at  the  suburbs,  and  having  drunk  more  ^nne  than 
be  could  prudently  carry,  nothing  would  suit  him 
but  he  must  go  to  his  lodgings,  don  his  old  regi- 
mentals, and  strut  about  the  Boulevards  in  d\o 
uniform  of  an  En^ish  dragoon.    As  might  have 
been  reasonably  expected,  he  soon  found  himsdf 
affronted   and  insulted  by  some   of  the  Frenck 
soldiery  stationed  at  the  barriers,  and  whom  he 
took  no  sort  of  care  to  ovoid.    Their  sarcastic 
language,  followed  by  his  contemptuous  retorts^ 
soon  mounted  to  a  violent  quarrel,  and   Franks 
received  a  blow  from  a  grenadier,  which  he  re- 
turning with  interest,  the  striker  drew  his  sword, 
and  demanded  combat  on  the  ^t  The  spectators 
interfered — not  to  prevent  the  duel,  but  to  settle 
the  preliminaries,  and  arrange  the  affedr  according 
to  the  laws  of  honour  then  in  force.     This  process 
was  very  summarily  g^t  through.  A  young  officer 
volunteered  his  services  as  second  to  the  English- 
man, who  immediately  accepted  the  offer ;  and  the 
parties  retiring  at  once  to  a  small  garden  in  the 
rear  of  a  petty  cabaret,  in  less  dian  ten  minutes 
from  the  commencement  of  the  fray  both  com-^ 
batants  stood  bareheaded  and  with  swords  drawn 
in  front  of  each  other.    It  was  but  the  affair  of  a 
moment     After  a  few  feints,  Franks  drove  bis 
p(mderous  broadsword  sheer  through  the  skull  of 
his  antagonist,  literally  deaving  him  to  the  throat ; 
and  having  bdiaved,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
the  witnesses,  in  a  manner  perfectly  honourable, 
was  conveyed  ceremoniously  to  his  lodgings  by 
the  comrades  of  the  man  he  had  slain.    The  deed 
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hady  as  it  may  be  imagined,  sobered  him  at  once ; 
but  he  took  no  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
afforded  him  for  escape,  and  was  consequently  led 
off  to  prison  on  the  following  day  by  the  gens- 
d*armes,  who  came  thus  late  to  his  quarters  with 
probably  no  expectation  of  finding  him.  At  the 
trial  which  followed,  after  some  weeks*  imprison- 
ment, alleviated  by  the  contributions  of  the  oflficers 
who  had  witnessed  the  duel,  the  facts  were  gone  into, 
and  the  crime  brought  home  to  the  delinquent ;  but, 
according  to  regulations  made  and  provided,  for  the 
accommodation,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  of  persons  of 
honour,  the  proceedings  were  broken  off  at  the 
critical  moment,  the  trial  deferred  for  an  indefinite 
period,  and  a  day  or  two  after  the  prisoner,  at  the 
application  of  one  of  his  friends,  suffered  to  go  at 
large  on  his  own  recognisance,  and  mulcted  only 
in  the  loss  of  the  seedy  regimentals — the  worth- 
less irntamenta  mcdorum, 

E s  was  the  most  accomplished  man  of  the 

English  party,  and  also  the  most  industrious.  He 
was  near  forty  years  of  age,  and  boasted  that  he 
had  not  wasted  an  hour,  unless  when  he  could  not 
avoid  it,  since  he  was  twenty.  He  was  an  "  own 
correspondent "  as  well  as  a  compositor,  and  filled 
up  all  his  intervals  of  time  in  the  study  of  some 
new  language,  of  which  he  kept  a  volume  and  a 
small  manuscript  grammar  constantly  in  his  pocket. 
In  this  way  he  had  acquired  sufficient  Greek  to 
read  any  part  of  the  "Iliad;"  Latin  enough  to 
read  Horace,  whose  Odes  he  seemed  to  have  by 
heart,  and  for  the  proper  scansion  of  which  he 
was  a  pedantic  stickler ;  and  Lucretius,  with  whom 
it  was  his  delight  to  bother  me  by  crabbed  passages 
picked  out  for  the  purpose.  He  spoke  French 
fluently ;  was  the  only  man  among  us  who  occa- 
sionally exchanged  a  few  words  with  the  Spaniard ; 
read  Italian  readily,  and  averred  that  he  had 
learned  it  without  the  aid  of  either  grammar, 
dictionary,  or  living  teacher ;  and  was  then  working 
hard  at  the  German,  for  the  attainment  of  which 
he  had  allotted  himself  twelve  months.  The  ex- 
ample of  R had  excited  him  to  the  study  of 

music,  of  the  theory  of  which  he  had  made  himself 
sufficiently  master,  though  he  was  deficient  in 
practice  from  the  want  of  an  accurate  ear.  To  all 
these  accomplishments  he  added  the  most  exe- 
crably captious  temper  and  vengeful  disposition, 
which  it  was  no  difficult  matter  to  rouse  into  fury 
upon  the  most  trifling  occasions*  He  seemed  to 
look  upon  a  request  for  information  upon  any 
subject  with  which  he  was  acquainted  as  an 
attempt  to  rob  him,  as  though  if  he  imparted  it  to 
others  he  must  necessarily  lose  it  himself.  Nature 
had  concocted  this  charming  disposition  with  its 
usual  concomitants — a  petty  figure  and  a  powerless 
frame. 

N ,  by  whose  frame  stood  that  of  E s, 

was  a  man  of  an  entirely  different  stamp.  Some- 
what younger  than  the  other,  he  was  yet  old 
enough  to  have  acquired  a  profound  knowledge  of 
the  world,  which  I  had  reason  to  believe  had  cost 
him  no  small  share  of  misery  and  adversity.  Upon 
first  coming  to  the  office,  a  year  previous  to  my 
own  arrival,  he  had  apologised  to  his  companions 
for  his  want  of  skill  in  the  art  he  was  about  to 


practise,  and  stated  that  since  the  expiration  of  his 
apprenticeship,  fifteen  years  before,  he  had  not 
touched  a  type.  He  volunteered  no  further  in- 
formation respecting  himself;  but  it  had  leaked 
out  in  the  course  of  a  twelvemonth's  companion- 
ship, that  he  had  been  a  bookseller  in  a  large  way 
of  business ;  that  he  had  failed  suddenly  throngh 
the  villany  of  a  pretended  friend,  and  that  he  had 
been  obliged  to  fly  his  country,  leaving  a  wife  and 
family  behind  him,  to  avoid  overwhelming  peca- 
niary  liabilities  to  which  he  had  been  induced  to 
pledge  himself.  He  was  the  best  speaker  and  the 
best  read  man  with  whom  I  had  ever  yet  come  in 
contact.  With  the  most  ultra  violent  principles 
he  combined  the  most  modest  and  unassuming 
demeanour ;  and  when  asked  for  information  on 
any  topic,  generally  replied  impromptu,  in  lan- 
guage at  once  terse  and  elegant,  delivered  in  a 
strain  as  fluent  and  unhesitating  as  though  he  were 
reading  a  passage  from  some  celebrated  writer. 
In  politics  he  was  a  Republican,  and  aerionsly 
declared  that  had  he  been  an  Hindoo  he  should 
have  been  a  Thug.  In  religion  he  was  an  infidel, 
yet  wavering,  according  to  his  own  confession, 
between  atheism  and  deisna,  and  doubting  at  times 
whether  the  doctrines  of  the  latter  were  those  with 
which  a  thorough  free-thinker  could  remain  per- 
manently satisfied.  In  all  disputes,  whatever  the 
matter  under  discussion,  he  was  generally  appealed 
to  for  a  judgment,  and  his  dictum,  which  was 
never  refused,  for  the  most  part  finally  settled  the 
question. 

Dick  D was  a  cockney  of  the  very  first 

water.    Types  and  tippling  were  the  alpha  and 
omega  of  his  existence.     He  knew  the  quality  of 
the  liquor  retailed  in  every  publichouse  withm 
the  sound  of  Bow  bells,  and*  was  unceasing  in  his 
search  after  information  of  an  analogous  nature  in 
reference  to  the  wines  sold  by  draught  in  Pans. 
Though  a  slovenly  workman,  scrambling  and  dio- 
velling  his  types  together  without  any  regard  to 
the  exact  mechanical  neatness  which  is  an  instinct 
with  the  good  compositor,  he  would  yet,  from  his 
astonishing  celerity,  have  earned  more  money  toaa 
any  of  us  had  ho  possessed  an  average  ^^ 
application  and  perseverance.    But  he  ^*^^^ 
bom  and  bred  among  the  worshippers  of  Samt 
Monday,  at  whose  shrine  he  was  a  faithful  d^ote^ 
and  upon  whose  altar  he  sacrificed  the  first  day  o 
every  working  week  with  a  pertinacious  pi»y 
highly  honourable  to  the  sincerity  of  his  religious 
principles.    The  sacrifice  was  invariably  accom- 
panied with  libations  to  his  patron  saint,  of  m 
liberality  and  copiousness  of  which  libationa 
appearance  of  the  votary,  dragged  by  ^^^J 
from  the  extasies  of  his  seventh  heaven  to  « 
drudging  of  the  working  world  some  time  m 
afternoon  of  Tuesday,  fiimished  abun^*/^^' 
mony.    He  seldom  began  work  in  earne^  d^ 
Wednesday  morning,  as  he  usually  found  «« cop. 
in  the  hands  of  others,  who,  having  ^^^'rf^h 
finish  it,  were  unwilling  to  give  it  back.    A  ^ 
he  had  been  a  year  in  Paris  he  had  made noF^^ 

gress  in  the  language,  and  had  f/^  ^"^^^Ijnt  of 
making  any.  He  knew  how  to  call  *or  *  J^^^^ 
wine  or  a  glass  of  grog,  and  could  p«y  *^ 
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ing  witlioat  the  help  of  French  (he  said)  and  should 
not  bother  his  brains  about  it  Hb  notions  of 
economy  and  forethought  were  on  a  par  with 
kis  ideas  of  sobriety.  He  considered  himself 
fully  provided  against  every  emergency  by  the 
possession  of  a  capital  silver  watch,  upon  which  he 
could  raise  two  pounds  at  "  his  imcle's,"  whenever 
he  wanted  it.  **  This  'ere  ticker,"  said  he  to  me, 
**  cost  me  but  a  five  pun'  note  ven  I  bort  it  fust, 
and  I've  popped  it  more  than  twenty  times,  and 
had  more  than  forty  pound  on  it  altogether.  It's 
ft  garjian  haingel  to  a  fellar,  is  a  g^od  votch,  ven 
you're  hard  up."  Upon  my  representing  to  him 
that  if  he  had  paid  twenty  per  cent  for  the  loan 
more  than  twenty  times,  his  watch  must  have  cost 
him  considerably  more  than  he  mentioned,  he 
met  me  with  a  stare  of  astonishment,  and  answered 
with  a  tone  of  ineffable  contempt  "  that  he  knowed 
best  what  he  gave  for  his  watch."  The  calculation, 
simple  as  it  was,  involved  an  amount  of  arithmetic 
of  which  he  had  not  the  remotest  idea. 

Co-operating  with  the  English  hands  upon  Eng- 
lish work  were  three  or  four  clever  Parisian  work- 
men who  had  adopted  our  modics  operandi  and  the 
use  of  similar  implements.  They  fully  appreciated 
the  English  mode  of  getting  over  the  ground  at  a 
more  rapid  pace,  and  as  their  earnings  increased 
ia  proportion,  their  example  was  speedily  followed 
hy  others.  Thus  the  importation  of  London  work- 
men into  Paris  was  by  degrees  conducive  to  the 
improvement  and  advantage  of  the  natives ;  and 
the  present  race  of  French  compositors  are,  no 
doubt  mainly  owing  to  this  cause,  little  if  anything 
inferior,  either  in  accuracy  or  celerity,  to  those  of 
our  own  country;  though  I  question  much  if  they 
are  ever  required  to  work  the  long  hours  with 
iHiich  the  custom  of  the  trade  has  saddled  the 
London  workman,  or  could  by  any  means  be 
brought  to  consent  to  do  so.  The  French  oflfices, 
aU,  at  least,  in  which  I  wrought,  were  opened  at 
daylight  in  the  morning,  so  that  the  industrious 
workman  might  prosecute  his  labours  as  soon  after 
annrise  as  he  chose,  and  was  at  liberty  to  earn  as 
much  money  as  he  could  during  the  day,  with  the 
certainty  that  he  would  receive  the  whole  of  his 
earnings  when  pay-day  came  round — a  certainty 
by  no  means  guaranteed  in  London  offices,  where 
average  mediocrity  rules  the  roast,  and  condemns 
superior  industry  and  skill  either  to  descend  to  its 
own  dead  level,  or  else  robs  the  possessor  of  those 
qualifications  of  the  profit  and  pre-eminence  which 
he  ought  righteously  to  derive  from  the  exercise 
oi  them. 

I  considered  my  station  between  the  silent 
Spaniard  on  one  side,  and  the  plodding  old 
Frenchman  on  the  other,  as  particularly  fortunate. 
The  Spaniard  on  the  left  saved  me  from  noisy 
distnrt^ces,  and  with  the  old  Parisian  I  could 
earry  on  an  occasional  conversation  to  the  extent 
of  my  capability,  which  I  found  daily  improving 
under  the  advantage  which  his  deliberate  utter- 
ance and  pains-taking  explanations  afforded  me. 
He  advised  me  to  drop  the  use  of  the  French  and 
English  Dictionary,  and  to  mtike  use  of  that  of 
Wailly,  in  which  the  words  were  explained  in 
SreDch.    I  followed  his  counsel,  and  soon  reaped 


the  benefit  of  it  in  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of 
the  proper  place  and  power  of  the  terms  I  wished 
to  employ,  as  well  as  in  an  improved  faculty  of 
selection,  and  a  more  extended  and  more  simple 
vocabulary.  My  old  preceptor  was  an  original  in 
his  way ;  he  had  witnessed  all  the  horrors  of  the 
Revolution  of  *98,  had  been  present  at  the  execu- 
tion both  of  Louis  XVI.  and  Marie  Antoinette, 
had  looked  on  at  the  massacres  and  bloody  gaol- 
deliveries  in  which  a  populace  intoxicated  with 
license  sought  for  pastime  in  the  excitement  of 
vengeance  and  murder,  had  beheld  the  slaughter 
of  the  Swiss  guards  and  the  worship  of  the  God- 
dess of  Reason  in  the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  and 
had  been  a  spectator  of  most  of  the  terrible  and 
disgusting  atrocities  of  that  eventful  era.  Being 
the  only  son  of  a  widow,  he  had  managed  to  escape 
the  conscription  throughout  the  whole  period  of 
the  wars  of  Napoleon,  from  which  his  short  stature 
(he  was  little  over  five  feet)  might  not  otherwise 
have  saved  him,  and  had  worked  quietly  on  at 
his  three  trades  of  cutler,  saddler,  and  printer, 
during  the  decapitation  of  aristocrats  and  the  over- 
throw of  dynasties.  Of  all  these  events  he  spoke 
with  the  utmost  indifference  and  nonchalance,  and 
with  the  tone  of  a  man  discussing  the  variations 
of  the  weather  or  the  chances  of  a  game  played 
by  others.  He  blamed  the  unfortunate  Louis  for 
not  putting  himself  in  the  outset  at  the  head  of 
the  Revolution,  or,  if  he  chose  to  stick  by  his  party, 
for  not  dealing  with  the  first  mob  of  insurgents  as 
Napoleon  at  a  later  period  dealt  with  the  Section- 
aries.  "Twenty  12-pounders,"  said  he,  "adminis- 
tered in  time,  would  have  saved  the  nobility  and 
the  throne."  He  told  me,  which  turned  out  true 
enough,  that  in  less  than  seven  years  more  we 
should  see  another  revolution  in  France,  unless  it 
should  first  please  Heaven  to  relieve  the  country 
from  the  imbecile  rule  of  Charles  X.,  and  settle 
the  Government  upon  a  more  stable  basis.  I 
reaped  considerable  advantage  from  my  conversa- 
tions with  this  stolid  old  talker,  and  should  have 
reaped  more  but  that  his  propinquity  offended  my 
nose  even  more  than  it  profited  my  ear.  He  was 
enamoured  of  dirt  to  a  degree  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  express  in  decent  language.  He  acknow- 
ledged that  he  never  washed  or  bathed,  professing 
a  mortal  aversion  from  the  contact  of  water  with 
his  skin.  He  never  used  a  razor,  but  ground  the 
beard  occasionally  from  his  face  with  a  kind  of 
pumice-stone,  which  he  carried  in  his  pocket  It 
is  my  serious  belief  that  he  never  changed  his 
linen  from  the  day  when  he  put  it  on  new  until 
that  when  it  was  too  ragged  to  be  worn  any 
longer.  He  was  in  other  respects  filthy  beyond 
the  comprehension  of  an  English  nightman ;  and 
as  the  warm  weather  of  July  approached,  after  I 
had  stood  near  two  months  by  his  side,  I  found 

myself  compelled  to  apply  to  Mr.  L ,  the 

overseer,  for  a  new  location.  My  application  was 
received  with  a  general  chorus  of  laughter,  and  a 
declaration  on  all  sides  that  they  had  been  ex- 
pecting it  for  a  month  past,  but  were  determined 
to  see  how  long  I  could  stand  it  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  unanimous  order  to  old  A ,  my 

unsavoury  friend,  to  decamp  with  his  frame  to  his 
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old  dark  corner,  whither  I  assisted  in  remoTing 
him,  not  without  a  pang  of  remorse  at  being  the 
occasion  of  a  change  which  must  materially  dimi- 
nish his  weekly  earnings.  He  bore  it,  however, 
with  admirable  equanimity,  and  remained  per- 
fectly content  in  his  mal-odorous  solitode. 
•  Among  the  number  of  my  former  companions 
there  is  yet  one  who  demands  a  place  in  this 
desultory  chronicle.  The  hirsute  and  merry- 
faced  M was  a  constant  source  of  vivacity 

and  good-humour.  He  was  neither  compositor 
nor  pressman,  but  having  by  some  means  obtained 
a  footing  in  the  ofBice,  made  a  comfortable  living 
by  speculating  on  the  industry  of  others.  Like 
many  of  the  French  compositors,  he  had  picked 
up  what  knowledge  of  the  business  he  possessed 
without  any  regular  teaching,  and  was  from  habit 
better  adapted  for  the  line  of  action  he  had  beaten 
out  for  himself  than  for  settling  closely  to  work  at 
the  frame.  He  made  his  gains  by  buying-up,  for 
ready  money,  any  amount  of  type  already  com- 
posed which  the  compositors  were  inclined  to  sell, 
taking  the  labour  of  making  it  up  into  pages,  and 
the  trouble  and  responsibility  of  correction  upon 
himself,  and  charging  the  whole  to  the  employer 
as  his  own  work.  In  this  way  it  would  oflen 
happen  that  he  had  twelve  or  fifleen  pounds  to 
receive  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight,  six-sevenths  of 
which  he  had  previously  paid  out  as  purchase- 
money.  He  was  wary  in  his  bargains,  never 
giving  too  much  for  careless  or  ill- punctuated 
naatter — ^generally  declining  to  have  anything  to 
do  with  that  of  his  own  countrymen,  which  was 
necessarily  incorrect  from  their  ignorance  of  En- 
glish, but  giving  within  a  fracticm  of  the  full  price 
tor  the  composition  of  those  upon  whose  correct- 
ness he  could  rely.  The  plan  succeeded  well  with 
both  buyer  and  sellers.  He  made  an  aven^  of 
thirty  or  forty  francs  a  week  by  his  commerce,  and 
the  best  workmen  were  but  too  willing  to  get  rid 
of  the  disagreeable  task  of  correction,  together  with 
other  minor  interruptions  in  their  labour  from 
which  they  were  relieved  by  disposing  summarily 
of  each  day*s  work  as  it  was  done.  This  fortunate 
fellow  had  received  from  nature  an  inexhaustible 
stock  of  cheerfulness  and  good-humour,  which  it 
was  beyond  the  power  of  misfortune  to  damp  or 
to  restrain.  At  any  of  those  little  mishaps  to 
ifdbich  printers  are  liable,  such  as  breaking  a  page 
or  misplacing  one  in  a  sheet,  and  on  account  of 
which  most  journeymen  are  wont  to  growl  an  oath 
or  two,  he  would  burst  into  a  laugh  prolonged  till 
the  roof  rang  again.  In  the  course  of  a  couple  of 
years'  practice  in  the  office,  he  had  picked  up  an 
assortment  of  the  most  unaccountable  jargon,  which 
he  thought  was  Elnglish,  and  prided  himself  upon 
displaying  on  all  occasions.  In  this  he  had  been 
maliciously  assisted  by  the  whole  body  of  my 
countrymen,^  who  found  good  sport  in  cramming 
him  with  absurd  and  ri^culous  blunders,  and  in 
encouraging  the  pompous  parade  which  he  made 
of  his  acquirements.  If  you  asked  him  how  he  did, 
he  was  always  "  plenty  well ;"  and  once  when  I 
VRshed  him  a  good  appetite  to  his  dimier,  he  re- 
sponded, •'And  yon,  I  confide  yotu shall  pky  a 
man  with  your  stomach,"    bowing  at  Uie  same 


time  with  grave  politeness.  He  was  well-bmit, 
and  strong  as  Hercules ;  could  swim  easily  at  a 
walking-pace  against  the  current  of  the  Senie,  and, 
when  stripped  for  the  exploit,  stood  apparelled  in 
a-  natural  suit  of  black  hair,  which  covered  every 
part  of  his  person,  with  the  exception  of  his  broad 
forehead  and  the  upper  part  of  his  &ee. 

I  rose  every  morning  witii  the  sun,  and  made 
the  best  of  my  time  while  the  opportunity  served 
and  the  work  was  plentifuL      My  fortoighf  b  bill 
often  verged  upon  a  hundred  francs,  and  some- 
times went  beyond  it ;  and  before  the  end  of  Jnly 
I  had  saved  and  laid  by  a  sum  fully  equal  to  that 
with  which  I  had  set  out  from  home.    Just  at  this 
period,  from  the  simultaneous  completion  of  several 
English  romances,  the  copy  fell  short  of  a  sadden, 
and  I  found  myself  standing  still  for  several  hours 
every  day.    This  not  being  at  all  to  my  taste,  after 
lounging  about  for  the  best  part  of  a  week  I  made 
application  to  the  overseer  of  the  presses  on  the 
ground-floor  for  employment  at  press.    He,  know- 
ing that  I  was  a  compositor,  doubted,  or  affected 
to  doubt,  my  capacity  as  a  pressman,  but  upon  my 
assuring  him  that  I  had  had  good  experience  in 
that  department,  said  he  would  give  me  a  trial. 
He  led  the  way  into  a  long  room,  extending,  appa- 
rently, half  the  length  of  the  street,  where  stood 
arranged  in  precise  line  a  whole  regiment  of  Colom- 
bian presses,  of  London  manofiacture,  the  number 
of  which;  as  the  crowning  eagles  rose  and  fell  with 
rapid  irregularity,  I   in  vain  essayed  to  count. 
Having  marched  me  up  and  down  the  whole 
length  of  the  building,  to  show  me,  no  doubt,  true 
Frenchman  as  he  was,  the  ext^it  of  his  dominion, 
he  told  me,  what  he  must  have  known  perfectly 
well  before,  that  he  did  not  see  any  vacancy  there, 
and  bade  me  follow  him  to  the  other  side.   I 
obeyed,  expressing  as  we  proceeded  my  unqualified 
admiration  of  the  order  aiid  cleanliness  of  his  de- 
partment, and  the  good  working  condition  of  the 
presses,  as  evidenced  by  the  impression  they  pro- 
duced.   The  ink  used,  though  of  the  deepest  colour, 
bore  an  indication  of  blue  rather  than  of  jet-black, 
and  I  had  noticed  some  clever  but  simple  con- 
trivances for  securing  its  equal  application  to  the 
surface  of  the  tjrpe  which  remain  to  this  day  a 
desideratum  among  Elnglish  printers.     "Kow  I 
think  of  it,"  said  the  overseer,  "  there  is  a  country- 
man of  your  own  in  want  of  a  mate ;  if  you  can 
manage  to  keep  up  with  him,  for  he  is  a  fast  hand, 
it  may  be  more  agreeable  for  you  to  join  him  than 
to  work  with  a  stranger.    Perhaps  you  may  m^* 
something  of  him ;  I  must  confess  1  can't,  though 
he  has  been  with  us  these  six  months."    I  ex- 
pressed my  prePCTence  for  the  companionship  of  a 
fellow-countryman,  and  begged  to  be  introduced 
to  him  at  once.     Following  my  guide  into  a  room 
at  the  right  of  the  entcance-^e,  what  was  my 
astonishment  upon  beholding,  in  all  his  stalwart 
dignity,  as  in  the  d^s  of  yore,  the  old  friend  of 
my  boyhood,  the  redoubtable  "  I^ldi  T    There  he 
stood,  wolfing  single-handed  at  a  super-royal  Stan* 
hope,  and  handling  it,  to  all  appearance,  as  ewy 
as  a  gamester  would  a  dice-box,  whistling  furiowf 
the  while  Dibdin's  fkmons  air  of  "Poor  pm 
Bowlii^,"  as  though  his  lungs  wanted  empwy- 
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HMDt  and  he  was  willing  to  give  them,  a  torn*  He 
look  no  notice  of  ns  beyond  suddenly  cheeking 
Us  strain  as  we  drew  near,  but  when  I  hailed  him 
with,  the  once-familiar  salute,  ''How  now,  old 
Vith  !*'  the  frisket  fell  from  his  handstand  ho  stood 
aghast  with  astonishment     It  was  some  minutes 
before  he  could  make  me  out :  I  had  been  so  silly 
as  to  follow  the  example  of  some  of  my  oompa- 
Bions  in  cultivadng  a  moustache,  which,  together 
widi  some  alteration  of  costume,  prevented  his 
ready  recognition  of  my  features.    No  sooner  had 
ke  identified  them  thim,  exploding  my  Christian 
uune  with  a  burst  of  triumph,  he  was  at  my  side, 
and  clenched  both  my  hands  with  a  grip  that 
made  me  perspire  in  every  pere.    Though  re- 
strained by  the  presence  of  the  overseer,  he  could 
not  altogether  repress  the  demonstrations  of  satis- 
fiMtion  which  burst  forth  in  an  invohmtary  chuckle 
•very  now  and  then.  When  the  overseer  proposed 
me  for  his  partner,  he  was  overjoyed — swore  in  a 
horrible  mixture  of  French  and  English  terms, 
of  which  the  former  understood  not  a  syllable,  that 
I  was  the  best  pressman  in  all  England,  and  bade 
me  staip  to  work  and  show  my  training,  that  my 
xntioducer  might  see  how  well  he  had  tought  me 
my  business.      The   overseer    left  us  together, 
aikd  as  it  was  then  past  noon,  and  I  had  no  inten- 
tion of  working  at  press  in  my  present  garb,  the 
Fish  accompanied  me  to  my  lodgings,  where,  hav- 
ing accoutred  myself  more   to  my  liking,  we  sat 
down  to  a  trifling  refreshment,  and  went  over  the 
fortones  of  both  since  we  had  last  met     Like  my- 
self he  had  journeyed  to  London  in  search  of 
oecopation,  but  having  more  strings  to  his  bow 
tinn  I  could  boast  of,  had  met  with  better  suc- 
ceas.    finding  the  printing  business,  as  he  said,  in 
dioal  water,  he  had  found  temporary  em^oyment 
in  nnsfaipping  goods  in  the  river,  and  had  subse- 
quently succeeded  in  hiring  himself,  through  the 
recommendation  of  an  old  sea-captain  with  whom 
he  had  formerly  sailed,  as  servant  to  a  young  gen- 
tleman setting  ont  on  his  travels.  He  had  managed 
the  transit  of  his  master*s  horses  and  travelling- 
eqnipage  as  far  as  Paris,  where,  finding  himself 
disqualified  for  the  post  he  had  undertaken,  **  for 
lack  of  the  lingo,"  as  he  termed  it,  which  he  had 
picked  up  by  rote  during  a  short  stay  in  the  Mau- 
ritios,  twenty  years  before,  and  hearing,  upon  in- 
q[Qiry,  that  he  could  readily  obtain  employment 
as  a  pressman,  he  had  left  his  master,  and  found 
an  engagement  in  the  office  where  I  had  so  un- 
expectedly encountered  him.      He  said  he  was 
dbing  very  well  at  his  work,  and  that  together 
we  might  expect  to  make,  by  sticking  to  it,  a  good 
eighty  francs  a  we^,  if  we  chose  to  do  our  best 
"We  commenced  work  the  same  aflemoon ;  and  so 
little  had  I  been  accustomed  of  late  to  continued 
active  exercise,  that  the   perspiration  streamed 
from  my  person  for  days  together  during  the  hours 
eC  labour.    The  Fish,  however,  was  as  gentle  as 
he  was  strong;  and  moderating  his  pace  to  suit 
nine,  insisted  upon  monopolising  all  the  extra 
ditties  requiring  only  a  single  hand,  to  give  me 
time  to  recruit  my  strengptfa.    Before  a  week  had 
dapeed  I  became  thoroughly  seuoned,  and  without 
tlM  aid  of  stminlants  of  any  kind  was  able  to  keep 


up  with  the  rapid  motions  of  my  companion.  We 
had  not  been  many  days  at  work  together  before  I 
became  aware,  from  certain  hints  he  let  drop,  that 
he  had  got  some  important  secret  upon  his  mind 
of  which  it  was  his  intention  to  malce  me  the  con- 
fidant, though,  from  some  motive  or  other,  he  was 
plainly  half-ashamed  or  afraid  of  disclosing  it  I 
resolved  to  pump  it  out  of  him ;  and  using  all  the 
address  of  which  I  was  master,  at  length  arrived 
at  the  delicate  fact,  which  was  nothing  more  nor  leas 
than  that  he  was  enamoured  of  his  landlady,  or  of 
her  comfortable  surroundings,  I  could  not  make 
out  which  with  any  degree  of  certainty ;  that  he 
was  determined  to  have  her ;  and,  finally,  that  he 
wanted  my  co-operation  in  the  conduct  of  the 
courtship.  He  looked  rather  blue  while  I  laughed 
long  and  loudly  at  this  comical  disclosure,  and 
when  I  had  done  asked  me  ratlier  sharply  whether 
I  intended  to  bear  a  hand  in  the  business  or  no. 
Upon  my  assuring  him  that  my  services  were  at 
his  command  whenever  he  might  require  them,  and 
that  I  would  do  what  I  could  to  realise  his  project, 
he  became  much  elated,  said  he  considered  the 
afi&ir  as  good  as  settled,  and  promised  to  call  at 
my  lodgings  and  introduce  me  to  the  lady  on  the 
following  Sunday  afternoon.  I  asked  if  he  could 
reconcile  it  with  his  conscience  to  enter  into  matri-^ 
mony  without  giving  up  his  old  habits  and  predi* 
lections  in  favour  of  strong  drinks.  He  assured 
me  that  he  was  very  much  reformed  in  that  parti- 
cular; that  French  beer  was  a  mere  wash,  French 
wine  gave  him  the  colic,  and  that  he  confined  him- 
self to  brandy,  which  he  had  latterly  taken  to  dilut- 
ing with  coffee,  and  that  a  couple  of  bottles  or  so 
lasted  him  a  week.  I  congp*atulated  him  on  so  near 
an  approach  to  sobriety,  and  inquired  as  to  the 
condition  and  qualities  of  the  lady  upon  whom  his 
wishes  were  centred  He  informed  me  that  ^e 
was  the  widow  of  a  hotel-keeper,  and  mistress  of 
the  house  in  which  he  lodged,  which  she  managed 
admirably,  and  had  done  so  before  the  loss  of  hei* 
husband,  a  lazy  and  bloated  sot,  who  did  nothing 
but  smoke  cigars,  drink  grog,  and  play  billiards, 
and  who  had  died  four  months  ago  from  sheer 
idleness  and  fat 

At  the  appointed  hour  on  the  following  Sunday 
a  fiacre  drove  into  the  yard  of  the  hotel  where  I 
had  my  quarters,  from  which  descended  the  Pish, 
in  the  costume  of  a  perfect  gentleman,  his  hard 
homy  palms  indued  with  kid  gloves,  and  his  raven 
hair  yet  glistening  from  the  hands  of  the  frizeur. 
As  he  entered  my  little  dormitory,  where  I  sat 
reading,  and  expecting  his  presence,  he  produced 
from  his  pocket  a  handsome  figured  waistcoat, 
which  he  insisted  upon  my  wearing  on  the  occa- 
sion, and  which  he  would  never  afterwards  consent 
to  receive  back.  I  had  no  sooner,  in  obedience  to 
his  commands,  "  got  into  it,"  than  he  hurried  me 
down  stairs,  where  the  object  of  his  admiration  sat 
in  the  vehicle  awaiting  our  coming.  He  motioned 
me  to  be  seated  on  one  side  of  the  lady,  and 
mounting  himself  on  the  other,  shouted  to  the 
jarvey  "  A  Versailles,"  and  away  we  drove  to  see 
the  grand  exhibition  of  waterworks  in  the  gardens, 
which  was  to  come  off  at  four  o'clock.  The 
widow  was  a  black-eyed  bnmette,  with  long  eye- 
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kriies  and  dark  orbs,  nose  a  very  trifle  retrtmssS, 
and  the  prettiest  mouth  imaginable,  affording  in 
its  rapid  play  rare  but  occasional  glimpses  of  a 
anow- white  set  of  teeth ;  but  three- and-thirty  years, 
or  thereabouts,  had  traced  their  indelible  characters 
upon  these  once  blooming  beauties,  and  the  seams 
which  the  old  edax  rerum  delights  to  furrow  the 
foirest  faces  were  cruelly  visible  upon  hers*  I 
was  charmed  with  the  vivacity  and  frankness  of 
her  manners  and  conversation,  and  gratified  for  the 
playful  politeness  with  which  she  corrected  the 
numberless  blunders  I  made  in  maintaining  my 
part  of  it.  I  could  see  plainly  enough  that  up  to 
this  time,  at  least,  she  had  not  the  slightest  idea 
of  any  serious  intentions  on  the  part  of  her  English 
suitor ;  and  that  having  for  full  twenty  years  been 
in  the  habit  of  receiving  the  homage  which,  in 
Paris  especially,  is  universally  paid  to  beauty,  she 
had  regarded  his  attentions  as  nothing  more  than 
her  due,  and,  perhaps,  might  even  have  been  sen- 
sible of  a  degree  of  condescension  in  submitting  to 
them.  She  was  dressed  with  exquisite  taste,  in  a 
sort  of  half-mourning  drapery,  which  became  her 
exceedingly,  and  seemed  fully  conscious  that  she 
was  receiving  admiration,  and  was  worthy  of  it. 
I  enjoyed  the  excursion  amazingly,  and,  I  have  no 
dpubt,  chattered  an  immense  deal  of  bad  sense  and 
worse  grammar  in  the  course  of  our  perambula- 
tions through  the  gardens  among  the  prodigious 
crowd  which  clustered  upon  every  available  point 
of  view.  The  Fish,  though  he  was  watchfully 
attentive  in  supplying  us  with  refreshments,  with 
which  he  had  taken  care  to  load  the  cab,  was  silent, 
as  if  he  had  really  been  furnished  with  fins,  and 
swimming  in  the  element  we  were  gazing  at.  He 
was  gratified,  however,  at  the  favour  shown  to  me 
by  the  widow,  and  asked  me  in  a  whisper  if  I 
should  not  do  well  to  change  my  quarters,  and 
swing  my  hammock  alongside  of  his  own  berth, 
where  I  could  speak  the  lady  at  any  time.  As  I 
had  long  felt  annoyed  by  the  scoundrelly  conciirge 
at  the  Rue  Rivoli,  who  gave  me  a  jobation  every 
time  he  let  me  in  after  twelve  o'clock,  and  as  I 
thought,  moreover,  that  I  might  derive  both 
pleasure  and  improvement  from  the  conversation 
ef  the  pretty  widow,  I  fell  in  with  the  notion  at 
(Mice,  and  resolved  to  carry  it  into  practice  if  pos- 
sible. With  this  view,  as  soon  as  the  show  was 
ended  (which,  as  it  has  been  witnessed  by  half  the 
adults  of  .Cockaigne,  and  is  detailed  at  length  in 
the  guide-books,  I  need  not  here  describe),  I  ques- 
tioned the  lady  on  the  subject,  and  was  gratified 
to  hear  that  she  could  make  room  for  me  on  the 
same  terms  as  I  then  stood,  and  would  feel  a 
pleasure  in  so  doing.  We  took  an  agreeable  cup 
of  tea  at  a  coffee-house  in  one  of  the  quiet  old 
streets  of  Versailles,  and  about  six  o'clock,  my 
companion  having  succeeded  in  unkennelling  the 
driver,  mounted  our  vehicle  to  return  to  Paris. 

As  this  drive  home  was  one  of  the  most  singular 
experiences  I  have  ever  undergone,  and  as  its  re- 
currence is  now  impossible  since  the  construction 
of  a  line  of  railway  along  the  route,  I  shall  de- 
scribe it  briefly  for  the  edification  of  the  reader. 
The  weather  had  been  for  several  weeks  dry  and 
hot,  and  the  first  Sunday  in  August  proving  re- 


markably fine,  with  the  somewhat  rare  accompt* 
niment  of  a  delightful  breeze,  had  tempted  forth 
an  unusual  number  of  visitors.     W^hile  surveying 
the  vast  multitude  that  thronged  the  gardens,  one 
might  have  supposed  that  Paris  had  completely 
disgorged  itself  upon  Versailles.    As  they  had 
been  arriving  gradually  during  the  day,  from  the 
first  dawn  of  morning  up  to  four  or  later  in  the 
afternoon,  little  or  no  confusion  had  arisen  during 
the  gathering ;  but  when,  the  entertainment  being 
concluded^  they  nearly  all  pushed  homewards  at 
once  upon  the  one  grand  route  leading  to  Paris^  a 
scene  ensued  which  baffles  all  power  of  description. 
Upon  emerging  from  the   comparatively  retired 
street  in  which  we  had  taken  our  refreshment,  I 
requested  the  driver,  as  he  had  a  good  horse,  to 
m^e  the  best  of  his  way,  as  we  were  anxious  to 
get  home.     He  took  no  notice  of  my  request 
beyond  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  but,  turning  the 
comer  into  the  main  road,  was  immediately  fast 
jammed  in  a  crowd  of  vehicles  of  every  possible 
and  impossible  description,  without  tlie  power  of 
moving  beyond   the  pace   of  the  slowest  hack 
among  them.    To  return  was  altogether  imprac- 
ticable, as  in  a  few  moments  we  had  a  crowd 
pressing  in  the  rear  which   altogether  precluded 
the  attempt.     Everything  that  could  by  any  con- 
trivance be  mounted  upon  w^heels,  from  old  lum- 
bering state-coaches  and  worn-out  diligences  down 
to  a  few  planks  bound  together  with  ropes,  and 
stuck  about  with  backless  chairs  and  three-legged 
stools,  had  been   brought  into  requisition;  and 
everything  that  had  ever  worn  the  shape  of  a 
horse,  and  yet  possessed  the  power  of  locomotion, 
had  been  mercilessly  roused  from  its  dying  agonies 
to  furnish  a  further  profit  to  the  rascally  owner. 
Add  to  this  that  each  carriage  was  clustered  over 
with  human  bipeds  thick  as  bees  upon  a  honey- 
comb, and  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  spec- 
tacle.   As  nobody  seemed  willing  to  walk,  and  as 
there  was  not  half  sufficient  accommodation  for 
the  whole  to  ride,  there  were  continual  fights  and 
fracas  between  those  on  foot  for  the  occupancy  of 
any  vacant  place  which  an  over-greedy  Jehu  might 
contrive  or  discover.    Post-chaises  crammed  to 
suffocation  within,  and  fringed  around  with  a  circle 
of  legs  dangling  from  their  flat  tope,  and  drawn 
by  bony  hacks,  already  bound  for  Montfeucon, 
stumbled  along  at  a  snail's  pace,  and  occasionally 
came  down  >^*ith  a  crash,  and  blocked  the  path  of 
those  in  the  rear.   Such  calamities  were  hailed  with 
a  roar  of  laughter  from  all  sides ;  while  the  dis- 
concerted driver,  aided  by  his  dismounted  cus- 
tomers, who,  according  to  the  order  of  the  day, 
had  all  paid  their  money  in  advance,  set  hastily 
about  repairing  the  disaster  by  the  plentiful  appli- 
cation of  ropes,  the  GJallic  remedy  for  coach- 
fracture.    I  enjoyed  the  fun  exceedingly  bo  long 
as  it  was  visible,  expecting,  too,  that  we  should 
speedily  get  out  of  it,  and  trot  off  gaily  home- 
wards ;  but  when,  after  half-an-hour's  progress,  we 
had  got  beyond  the  precmcts  of  Versailles,  witwn 
which,  but  no  farther,  the  roads  were  regulariy 
watered,  the  sensation  was  anything  but  pleasant 
The  obscurity  from  dust  alon©  was  greater  than 
that  of  the  densest  London  fog,  though  it  was  n«s 
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Eke  the  fog,aii  obecority  of  darkness.  We  breathed 
dost  instead  of  air,  were  covered  with  dust  as 
effectually  as  if  we  had  rolled  in  it,  and  dared  not 
open  our  lips  to  speak  for  fear  of  being  choked 
inth  it     It  was  not  till  we  arrived  at  Sevres  that 


we  were  enabled  to  mend  our  pace,  and,  aa  it  waB» 
we  were  benighted  before  we  reached  Paris.  I 
took  leave  of  the  Fish  and  his  charmer  at  halfr 
past  ten  o*clock,  and  most  refer  the  reader  to  th^ 
next  chapter  for  the  conclusion  of  his  amonr^ 
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The  world  is  scarce  so  hard  upon  gentlemen  under 
a  cloud  as  cynics  are  too  prone  to  imagine.  But 
for  General  Monk,  the  delightful  volumes  of  Dr. 
Percy  might  have  extended  to  tenfold  their  pre- 
sent amount  Had  the  perils,  struggles,  and  hard- 
ships of  the  Merry  Monarch  failed  to  attain  a  sue- 
ceififul  cUnouement,  England  might  haply  have 
borne  a  high  reputation  for  the  gentle  science  of 
the  Trouv^res,  and  many  a  gentleman's  horse 
wonld  have  shied  as  some  monster  hurdy-gurdy 
dolefully  ground  in  her  Majesty's  thoroughfares 
the  right  pleasant  dittie  of  "  The  Pendrills  and  the 
persecuted  Prince,"  or,  "  The  King  and  the  Royal 
Oak."  But  for  once  the  sword  prevailed  over  the 
pen,  and  the  apotheosis  of  the  Stuarts  is  the  exclu- 
sive property  of  Scotch  lyrics.  The  halo  of  suc- 
cess obscured  the  toils  and  troubles  which  pre- 
ceded and  insured  its  advent  And  such  is  but  in 
the  natural  order  of  things.  Even  as  a  generous 
and  general  anmesty  is  accorded  by  the  victor  to 
past  transgressions,  so  are  the  minor  incidents  and 
episodes  that  conduced  to  his  triumph  gradually 
merged  into  oblivion  soon  as  that  triumph  is 
assured — the  one  great  end  attained.  But  there 
were  certain  social  characteristics  of  the  age  so 
closely  interwoven  with  the  early  career  of  Charles 
II.  too  important  in  their  causes  and  consequences 
to  be  ignored  by  the  historian.  To  the  bigotry  of 
anointed  despotism  had  succeeded  the  yet  more 
pernicious  bigotry  of  sectarian  intolerance;  and 
never  was  the  trite  saying  of  the  Arabic  philo- 
sopher, "  The  oppression  of  the  Sultan  for  a  hun- 
dred years  rather  than  the  oppression  of  the  sub- 
jects, one  over  another,  for  a  single  year,"  more 
fully  exemplified  than  during  those  turbulent  times, 
when  poor  Charles  Stuart  was  alternately  the  tool 
of  the  arrogant  Covenanters  and  the  worthless  and 
profligate  Cavaliers. 

Mr.  Lyon  divides  his  narrative  into  three  parts ; 
the  first  treats  of  Charles's  arrival  in  Scotland,  the 
second  of  his  ill-omened  expedition  to  England,  I 
and  the  third  his  subsequent  adventures  and  tri-  j 
nmpbant  restoration.     By  far  the  greater  portion ' 
of  the  work  is  occupied  by  the  first  division  of  his  ^ 
BuLject,  to  us  the  least  interesting.     Poor  Charles ! 
small    marvel    that  he  was  subsequently  found 
lacking   in  godliness  and   grace,  considering  the , 
merciless  doses  of  bolh  administered  so  freely  by 


Kirk  and  Covenanter,  Malignant,  Engager,  Pro- 
tester, and  the  re^t  of  them. 

Now  for  the  King  the  zealons  Kirk 

'Gaiost  th'  lodependent  bleats; 
Whereas  (alas !)  their  only  wirk 

Is  to  renew  old  cheats. 

•  •  ♦  • 

If  they  can  sit,  rote  what  they  list. 

And  cmsh  the  new  states  down. 
Then  up  go  they,  but  neither  Christ 

Nor  King  shall  have  their  own — 

wrote  concerning  them,  with  more  frankness  than 

poetic  skill,  a  certain  Marchmont  Nedham ;  and  no 

doubt  Charles  heartily  agreed  with  him,  as  he  con^ 

tinned — 

Away  ye  juggling,  paltry  crew 
Of  well-affected  knaves. 

We  are  not  aware  that  the  lengthy  and  caustic 
efiFdsion  from  which  we  have  quoted  produced  any 
counter«blast  from  those  at  whom  it  was  levelled ; 
and  yet  there  were  Sauls  among  the  prophets,  poets 
amid  the  Puritans;  and,  lest  the  reader  should 
doubt  the  probability  of  such  goodly  and  godly 
personages  condescending  to  rhyme,  we  subjoin  a 
specimen  of  their  tuneful  powers.  Jonah  loquitur 
{en  ventre  son  whale) : 

What  house  is  this,  where*s  neither  coal  nor  candle^ 

Where  I  nothing  but  guts  of  fish  do  handle  ? 

The  like  of  this  on  earth  man  never  saw, 

A  living  man  within  a  monster's  maw. 

Not  so  was  Noah  in  his  house  of  tree. 

For  thro*  a  window  he  the  light  did  see. 

He  sailed  above  the  highest  waves,  a  wonder  ; 

I  and  my  boat  are  all  the  waters  under. 

He  in  his  ark  might  go  and  also  come. 

But  I  sit  still  in  such  a  straitened  room 

As  is  most  uncouth,  head  and  feet  together. 

Among  such  grease  as  would  a  thousand  smother. 

Eight  prisoners  were  in  Noah's  hulk  together. 

Comfortable  they  were,  each  one  to  other. 

In  all  the  earth,  like  unto  me  is  none. 

Far  from  all  living,  I  here  lie  alone. 

Mr.  Lyon  evidently  bears  a  most  inveterate 
grudge  towards  the  amiable  zealots  above- 
described,  and  his  indulgence  of  so  orthodox  a 
weakness  is  displayed  somewhat  at  the  expense  of 
his  readers*  patience;  however,  his  account  of 
Charles's  arrival  and  sojourn  among  them  is  mi- 
nutely graphic.  The  first  town  of  consequence  in 
Scotland  to  which  the  King  was  ordered  to  repair 
by  his  "  ower  mony  maisters"  was  Aberdeen,  and 


*  Personal  Bistory  of  King  Charles  the  Second,  from  his  Landing  in  Scotland,  June  SS,  1660,  till  his  Eicape  out  of  England, 
Oct  15, 1051.    By  the  Ber.  C.  J.  Iiyon,  11.A.    Edinburgh :  Stevenson. 
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&e  first  Mgbt  tfattt  tiiere  greeted  bhn  was  the 
masgled  remains  of  him  who  had  died  Ih  his  cause, 
and  who  lives  for  ever  m  the  spirited  htys  of 
Aytonn— 'the  chivalric  Mcmtrose.  Nor  was  this  the 
sole  sign  of  evil  angnry  enooontered  by  the  hapless 
monarch.  We  are  told  that  whilst  at  Oulsalmond, 
on  his  road  to  Aberdeen,  he  was  entertained  by  a 
gentleman  who  to  that  end  had  bought  np  all  the 
claret  then  on  sale.  **  At  some  part  of  the  enter- 
tainment, when  the  King  was  seated  with  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham  on  his  right,  and  the  Marquis  of 
Argyle  on  his  left  hand,  among  the  multitude  of 
spectators  perched  on  the  top  of  an  adjoining  dyke 
was  a  female  called  the  *Qood  Wife  of  Glack,* 
who,  nothing  daunted  by  the  presence  of  so  many 
important  personages,  exclaimed  with  a  shrill  voice, 
*God  bless  your  Majesty,  and  send  you  to  your 
ain ;  but  they  on  your  left  hand,  wha  helped  to 
tak  afif  your  father's  head,  if  ye  takna  care  will  tak 
aflf  yours  neist.' " 

Once  in  the  hands  of  his  saintly  tyrants,  and 
there  was  but  little  ease  for  the  hapless  monarch. 
Scarcely  twenty  years  of  age,  bold,  loyal,  and  en- 
terprising, Charles  had  little  expected,  when  he 
intrusted  his  fortunes  to  a  people  bred  up  in 
hereditary  reverence  for  the  name  of  Stuart,  to  see 
the  Bible  more  frequently  brandished  before  him 
than  the  sword,  to  be  compelled  to  sign,  not  treaties 
or  conditions,  but  humiliating  declarations  and 
extorted  acknowledgments.  Tfiie  wily  old  Talley- 
rand himself  scarcely  took  more  oaths  and  counter- 
oaths.  In  comparison  with  that  of  the  monarch. 
Miss  Talbot*s  life  at  the  Lodge  was  a  round  of 
dissipation.  See  what  was  **  the  dainty  dish  to  set 
before  a  King :" — 

**  I  have  already  hinted  at  the  rigid  treatment  to 
which  the  King  was  subjected,  and  this  may  be 
the  proper  time  to  say  a  little  more  on  that  subject. 
*  The  Presbyterian  ministers,*  says  Clarendon,  *  were 
in  such  a  continual  attendance  about  him,  that  he 
was  never  free  from  their  importtmities,  mider 
pretence  of  instructing  him  in  their  religion ;  and 
80  they  obliged  him  to  their  constant  hours  of  long 
prayers,  and  made  him  observe  the  Sundays  with 
more  rigour  than  the  Jews  were  accustomed  to  do 
their  sabbaths ;  and  reprehended  him  very  sharply 
if  he  smiled  on  those  days,  and  if  his  looks  and 
gestures  did  not  please  them;  whilst  all  their 
prayers  and  sermons,  at  which  he  was  compelled 
to  be  present^  were  libels  and  bitter  invectives 
against  all  the  actions  of  his  father,  the  idolatry  of 
his  mother,  and  his  own  malignity.'  Bishop 
Burnet  gives  his  personal  testimony  to  the  same 
effect: — ^"The  King,*  he  says,  'wrought  himself 
into  as  grave  a  deportment  as  he  could ;  he  heard 
many  prayers  and  sermons,  some  of  great  length. 
I  remember  one  fast-day  there  were  six  sermons 
preached  without  interruption.  I  was  there  my- 
self, and  not  a  little  weary  of  so  tedious  a  service. 
The  King  was  not  allowed  so  much  as  to  walk 
abroad  on  Sundays ;  and  if  at  any  time  there  had 
been  any  gaiety,  such  as  dancing,  or  playing  at 
cards,  he  was  severely  reproved  for  it.  This  was 
arranged  with  so  much  rigour,  and  so  little  discre- 
tion, that  it  contributed  not  a  little  to  beget  in  him 
an  aversion  to  all  sort  of  strictness  in  religion.* 


TheM  eealots  mci^t  have  known  that  extreme 
laixatioii  is  the  natural  efieot  of  extreme  restraint^ 
and  tiiat  a  period  of  constrained  hypocrisy  is  com- 
monly followed  by  a  period  of  imlnridled  indole 
gence. 

"  What  must  have  made  the  matter  doubly  dis- 
agreeable to  the  King  was  the  custom,  then  preva- 
lent among  preachers,  of  dividing  a  sermon  into  a 
multitude  of  heads,  and  each  of  these  again  into 
several  divisions  and  subdivisions ;  so  that  not  only 
would  the  one  sermon  tend  to  drive  the  other  out 
of  the  hearer's  head,  but  even  the  numerous  divi- 
sions of  the  same  sermon  could  scarcely  fail  to 
bewilder  him.    Perhaps  the  ministers  meant  these 
inflictions  as  a  penance  for  his  sins  and  those  of 
his  forefathers,  and  a  very  irksome  penance  it 
must  have  been.     And  what  made  it  more  so 
was,  their  representing  these  sins  as  the  chief  cause 
of  the  calamities  which  had  befiEJlen  their  oountry-y 
though,  in  truth,  they  would  have  been  nearer  the 
mark  had  they  ascribed  them  to  their  own  inCata- 
ation  and  rebellion." 

And  when  he  presumed  to  cater  for  himself,  we 
all  know  from  Hume  what  came  of  it,  and  how  a 
ghostly  reprimand  concluded  with  the  more  mim- 
dane  and  judicious  counsel  to  **  shut  the  windows" 
on  the  next  occasion  of  such  royal  backsliding. 
We  pass  over  the  defeat  at  Dunbar,  where,  had  the 
King's  advice  and  remonstrances  prevailed,  the 
issue  might  have  been  far  otherwise ;  nor  will  we 
dwell  upon  his  ''  start,"  as  was  term^  his  escape 
from  Perth  and  his  inflexible  gaolers ;  his  semi- 
coronation  at  Scone,  with  no  bishop  to  bestow  luB 
benison,  and  no  oil  to  anoint  his  royal  head;  and 
we  come  to  the  more  spirit-stirring  days  of  his 
march  into  England,  to  win  back  his  inheritance 
with  such  sorry  aid  as  was  begrudgingly  placed  at 
his  disposal.  And  ere  we  accompany  Carles  into 
England,  let  us  take  the  opportunity  to  observe 
that,  however  blameable  his  conduct  in  prosperity, 
the  touchstone  of  adversity  found  him  proof. 
With  the  exception  of  his  grandfather  James, 
nought  of  pusillanimity  or  lack  of  kingly  bearing 
could  be  imputed  to  those  of  his  house,  and  lie 
proved  himself  no  unworthv  scion  of  such  race. 
Constantly  importuned  to  resign  his  pretensions  to 
the  realms  of  England  and  Ireland,  he  as  con- 
stantly imperatively  refused  compliance  with  con- 
cession so  odious.  As  a  soldier  his  courage  waa 
indisputable,  and  indomitable  was  his  endurance  of 
fatigue.  "A  Mr.  Feversham,  who  was  attached  to 
his  suite,  thus  writes  concerning  him  from  Perth, 
5th  May : — *  His  Majesty's  judgment  and  activity, 
both  in  civil  and  martial  affairs,  are  to  a  degree  you 
would  not  imagine,  in  so  few  months*  growtli  as  he 
hath  trod  this  stage ;  being  the  first  and  forwardest 
upon  every  occasion  in  either  kind;  and  adven- 
turing his  person  (I  pray  God  not  too  much)  upon 
every  show  of  danger,  riding  continually,  and  being 
up  early  and  late ;  with  which,  nevertheless,  his 
health  is  not  abated,  but  the  contrary."  Moreover, 
he  evinced  throughout  his  troubles,  from  the  period 
of  his  first  quitting  Holland  till  his  humiliating 
return,  a  degree  of  prudence  and  king-craft  but 
little  to  be  expected  from  a  crowned  and  pro- 
scribed outlaw  of  twenty.      And  these  various 
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«ilnbatee  were  severely  taxed.  Under  all  circom- 
staDces,  Charles's  expedition  to  England  was  per- 
■bops,  if  not  lus  only,  at  kast  his  best  resource. 
But  it  was  a  desperate  attempt,  and  whence  the 
widest  amid  his  eonnsellorB  could  derive  but  little 
of  hope. 

^The  Duke  of  Hamilton  thus  writes  to  the 
same  Mr.  Crofts,  in  a  less  confident  strain,  and 
pedi^ps  with  a  presentiment  of  his  approaching 
fate :  *  Dear  Will, — The  last  thing  I  did  was  to 
drink  your  health,  with  Lord  Thomas,  Dan 
O'Neile,  and  Lauderdale,  who  are  now  all  laughing 
at  the  ridiculouBnese  of  our  condition.  We  have 
quit  Scotland,  being  scarce  able  to  maintain  it; 
and  yet  we  grasp  at  all,  and  nothing  but  all  will 
mtisfy  us,  or  to  lose  all.  I  confess  I  cannot  tell 
3rou  whether  our  hopes  or  fears  are  greatest ;  but 
we  have  one  stout  argument — despair;  for  we 
must  now  either  stoutly  fight  it,  or  die.  All  the 
rogues  have  left  us,  I  shall  not  say  whether  for 
-fear  or  disloyalty ;  but  all  now  with  his  Majesty 
are  such  as  will  not  dispute  his  commands." 

Not  that  there  was  any  lack  of  willing  spirits 
ready  to  aid  their  rightful  Sovereign,  but  the 
hideous  and  persecuting  spirit  of  domineering 
sectarianism  descended  from  the  pulpit  to  preside 
at  the  muster-roll,  and  to  decide  as  to  the  eligi- 
bility of  recruits.  To  the  latter  was  propounded 
the  query  demanded  problematically  by  the  bard 
of  Erin- 
Shan  I  ask  the  bniTe  soldier  wlio  fights  by  my  side 
In  the  eanse  of  mankind,  if  our  creeds  agree? 

Men  and  ofiBcers  were  alike  required  to  subscribe 
the  Covenant^  and  this  detained  in  the  scabbard 
many  a  loyal  blade  that  else  would  have  performed 
good  service.  "  The  adherents  of  the  Covenant 
M  him  because  he  would  not  worship  it  as  they 
did;  and  its  enemies  refrained  from  joining  him 
because  they  knew  he  had  sworn  to  uphold  it" 

With  the  issue,  or,  aoeordkig  to  Cromwell,  "  the 
glorious  m^*cy,'*  all  are  acquainted.  It  is  written 
©a  the  walls  of  Worcester  in  characters  of  blood. 
Charles  demeaned  himself  right  well  on  the  dis- 
astrous day  that  se^oaed  to  seal  his  fortunes  for 
ever.  "  In  the  Friars  Street,  his  Majesty  put  off 
his  armour,  which  was  heavy  and  troublesome  to 
him,  and  took  a  fresh  horse ;  and  then,  perceiving 
many  of  his  foot-soldiers  beginning  to  throw  down 
their  arms,  and  decline  fighting,  he  rode  up  and 
down  among  them,  with  lus  hat  in  his  hand,  in- 
treating  them  to  stand  to  their  arms  and  fight  like 
men.  At  ano&er  time  he  encouraged  &em  by 
reminding  them  of  the  goodness  and  justice  of  the 
caose  they  fought  for ;  but  seeing  himself  not  able 
to  prevail,  he  added,  'I  had  rather  you  would  shoot 
me  than  keep  me  alive  to  see  the  sad  consequences 
of  this  fsAal  day.'  "  And  then  began  his  series  of 
wanderings  and  adventures,  than  which  romance 
has  naught  more  marvellous  to  record.  Mr.  Lyon 
bas  depicted  these  with  much  prolixity,  but  yet 
most  felicitously.  He  gives  us  a  new  version  of 
the  story  of  the  oak ;  from  him  we  learn  that  the 
vanquished  monarch,  instead  of  scaling  it  like  a 
bunted  cat,  mounted  it  with  aU  the  dignity  of 
royalty  under  difficulties. 

"As  the  day  was  now  beginning  to  dawn,  and 


it  was  thought  unsafe  for  the  King  to  remain  any 
longer  where  he  was,  they  all  returned  to  the 
wood,  where  Carlis  proposed  to  the  King  to  get 
up  with  him  into  a  lofty  oak-tree,  which  had  been 
lopped  some  years  before,  and  was  now  grown 
thick  and  bushy,  in  which  they  might  conceal 
themselves  without  much  risk  of  being  discovered. 
This  plan  being  approved  of,  the  Penderills  assisted 
the  King  and  Carlis  in  climbing  the  tree;  and 
having  supplied  them  with  provisions,  left  them 
to  pass  the  day  there.  They  had  also  provided 
his  Majesty  widi  a  cushion  to  sit  upon,  with  the 
aid  of  which,  and  by  leaning  his  head  on  the 
Major's  knees,  he  obtained  some  hours'  sleep. 
W^hen  awake,  they  saw  some  of  the  Parliamentary 
soldiers  searching  the  wood  for  Scots  fugitives, 
and  even  overheard  them  saying  what  they  would 
do  with  the  King  if  they  found  him.  This  tree 
was  long  afterwards  knovm  by  the  name  of  *  the 
Eoyal  Oak.'  Multitudes  of  persons  from  all  parts 
went  to  visit  it,  and  cut  ofif  so  many  branches  and 
twigs  from  it  as  relics  that  its  proprietor  was 
forced  at  last  to  place  a  lofby  fence  around  it  for 
its  preservation.  Even  long  afler  the  Bevolution, 
oak-leaves  were  worn  by  many  on  the  29th  of 
May  (the  anniversary  of  ^e  King*s  birth-day,  and 
of  the  Restoration),  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the 
new  dynasty,  which  resorted  to  fine  and  imprison- 
ment, and  even  scourging,  in  order  to  suppress 
these  tendencies  to  Jacobinism." 

We  have  not  space  to  follow  the  fugitive  prince 
through  his  various  shifts  and  devices.  In  the 
homely  garb  of  a  rustic  servant,  assuming  for 
the  nonce  the  truly  Saxon  name  of  William  Jack- 
son, we  find  him  playing  the  part  of  his  eminently 
greater  predecessor,  Alfred.  "  Here  William  spent 
his  time  chiefly  in  the  kitdien.  The  cook  was 
busy  preparing  supper  for  her  master's  guests ;  and 
while  so  occupied  she  desired  William  to  wind 
up  the  jack.  This  he  attempted  to  do  ;  but  never 
having  done  anything  of  the  kind  before,  and 
setting  about  it  somewhat  clumsily,  *  What  country- 
man are  you,  and  what  are  you  good  for,'  ex- 
claimed the  indignant  cook, '  if  you  know  not  how 
to  wind  up  a  jac^  7  To  this  William  modestly 
answered,  *that  he  was  only  the  son  of  a  poor 
tenant  of  Colonel  Lane's  in  Staffordshire,  where 
they  seldom  used  roast  meat ;  and  when  they  did, 
they  turned  the  spit  with  the  hand,  because  they 
could  not  afford  a  jack.'  This  in  some  measure 
satisfied  the  cook,  and  allayed  her  indignation." 
Whatever  his  disguise,  that  the  Merry  Monarch 
already  possessed  the  art  of  ingratiating  himself 
with  the  gentier  portion  of  his  subjects  we  collect 
from  the  following  anecdote.  An  obsequious  and 
officious  minister,  by  no  means  above  a  love  of 
gossip,  bethinks  him  he  has  discovered  a  king*8- 
nest,  but  finds  he  has  reckoned  without  his 
hostess : — *'  Next  morning  he  was  informed  that 
the  suspected  persons  had  departed;  but  still, 
resolving  to  investigate  the  matter,  he  repaired  to 
the  inn,  pondering  in  his  mind  as  he  went  what 
might  be  the  best  method  of  entrapping  the 
hostess  into  a  confession,  supposing  her  to  be 
privy  to  the  plot  *Why  now,  Margaret,'  said 
he  when  he  arrived, '  you  are  a  maid  of  honour  !* 
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'What  mean  yon  by  that,  Mr.  Person?  replied 
Margaret  tartly.  '  Why,  Charles  Stewart  lay  last 
night  at  your  house,  and  kissed  you  at  his  depar- 
ture ;  so  that  you  must  be  a  maid  of  honour.*  The 
woman  then  began  to  be  very  angry,  and  told  him 
he  was  a  scurvy,  ill-conditioned  fellow,  to  go  about 
to  bring  her  and  her  house  into  trouble  :  '  But  if  I 
thought  it  was  the  Bang,  as  you  say  it  was,  I 
should  thiuk  the  better  of  my  lips  all  my  life.  So, 
Mr.  Parson,  get  you  out  of  my  house,  or  Til  find 
those  that  shall  kick  you  out.'  " 

However,  we  cannot  afford  to  dwell  on  the 
many  hair-breadth  escapes  of  the  royal  wanderer ; 
they  will  be  found  recorded  in  great  yet  not 
wearisome  detail  in  Mr.  Lyon's  pages. 

Afler  landing  the  outcast  in  I'Vance,  his  bio- 
grapher proceeds  to  advert,  and  with  a  degree  of 
seriousness  unworthy  of  one  of  so  much  research, 
to  the  exploded  story  of  Charles's  passages  with 
the  *•  Grande  Mademoiselle,"  which  rest  on  no 
better  foundation  than  the  memoirs  of  that  silliest, 
vainest,  and  weakest  of  Frenchwomen. 

Mr.  Lyon  is  considerably  less  happy,  though  far 
more  concise  and  simimary,  in  his  account  of  the 
restoration  of  Charles  to  his  rights  than  in  his 
delineation  of  his  hardships  whilst  doing  battle  to 
secure  them.  So  diffuse  an  author  might  surely 
have  dilated  somewhat  more  upon  &e  happy 
principis  adventus  Caroli.  Was  he  so  exhausted 
oy  his  anti-puritanic  Philippics  as  to  find  no  space 
to  relate  particulars  of  how  "  the  now  joyful, 
happy,  and  comfortable  return  of  the  sun  into  our 
horizon  hath  restored  our  hearts  and  revived  us  T 
Some  of  his  readers,  with  similar  Jacobite  ten- 
dencies, might  have  been  pleased  to  hear  how  the 
good  city  of  London  made  a  feast  for  their  pro- 
digal lord,  and  in  what  guise  they  cooked  the 
fatted  calf.  Let  us  quote  a  contemporary  writer 
for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Lyon's  second  edition. 
"  Their  majesties'  meat  was  proportioned  into  four 
services.  The  first  consisted  of  fifty  dishes  of  cold 
meats,  as  brawn,  fish,  and  cold  baked  meats,  planted 
upon  the  garnish  or  side-table;  the  other  three 
services  were  of  all  sorts  of  hot  flesh  and  fish, 
boiled,  roast,  and  baked,  to   the  number  of  a 


hundred  and  twenty  dishes ;  after  which  was  serred 
up  a  curious  and  well-ordered  banquet**  Charles, 
be  it  observed,  was  hims^  no  mean  adept  in  the 
culinary  art 

Mr.  Lyon's  work  goes  far  to  explain,  if  not  to 
exculpate,  the  vices  of  the  Merry  Monarch.  Ou 
it  be  wondered  at  that  his  ideas  of  religion  were 
associated  with  hypocrisy,bigotry,  and  fanaticism— 
that  he  should  have  eagerly  grasped  at  the  o{^r- 
tunity  of  a  vicious  indcdgence  of  his  meaner 
passions,  when  he  had  been  so  long  debarred  sncli 
mdulgence,  not  by  the  judicious  precepts  a&d 
practical  example  of  the  wise,  the  kind,  the  vir* 
tuous,  but  by  Uie  stem  and  iron  hand  of  a  perse- 
cuting and  relentless  sect  ?  Pity,  however,  that 
his  nature  was  too  frail  and  unstable  to  profit 
aught  in  the  rude  school  of  adversity.  But  we 
caimot  better  express  ourselves  than  in  the  words 
of  his  biographer. 

"  To  th^  I  will  only  add  that,  had  Charles  seen 
and  acknowledged  the  Divine  Hand  which  so  re- 
markably delivered  him  from  his  rebellious  sub- 
jects; had  he  deeply  repented  of  the  falsehood, 
hypocrisy,  and  pequry  which  he  practised  when 
in  Scotland;  had  he  profited  by  his  subsequent 
misfortunes ;  and,  when  restored  to  his  throne,  had 
he  evinced  his  gratitude  to  God  by  the  piety  and 
purity  of  his  after*life,  his  own  destiny  and  that 
of  his  successors  would  probably  have  been  very 
different  from  what  they  were." 

We  have  just  hinted  at  the  possibility  of  the 
present  work  reaching  a  second  edition — it  is  well 
worthy  of  it ;  but  in  such  case  we  must  give  its 
author  a  few  hints.  His  style  is  often  so  mp-slop 
and  careless  as  to  be  at  times  ungrammatiod. 
Moreover,  he  takes  up,  dr«)pB,  and  resumes  his 
subject  so  much  as  to  distract  and  bewilder  his 
reader;  and  his  partiality  for  the  little  mono- 
syllable got  is  at  direct  variance  with  the  rules  of 
terse  and  didactic  writing.  He  should  shun, 
moreover,  the  feeble  aid  of  expletives.  But  Mr. 
Lyon  is  a  scholar ;  and  if  lie  but  brush  up  his 
Pliny,  we  are  certain  that  he  will  admit  the  justice 
of  the  remarks  which  conclude  our  notice  of ' 
interesting  work. 


CHAMISSO,  AND  THE  MEANING  OP  THE  SHADOW  OP  PETER  SCHLEMIHL* 

Ghahisso,  the  French  nobleman,  when  he  was  to  Berlin.  Chamisso  then  became  a  page  of  Louisa, 
baptised,  received  the  name  Louis  Charles  Adelaide  the  patriotic  Queen  of  Prussia,  an  officer  of  the 
de  Ohamisso  do  Boncourt ;  Chamisso,  the  German  army,  a  dismissed  officer  in  1807,  a  schoolmsster 
poet,  asj<umed  the  name  Adelbert  von  Chamisso.  in  France  in  1810  for  a  few  months;  he  went  to 
Ho  was  born  in  1781,  at  Boncourt  Castle,  in  Switzerland  with  Madame  Stacl,  and  returned  to 
Champagne.  He  celebrated  Boncourt  Castle  in  one  |  Berlin  and  his  friends,  Vamhagen,  Eduard  Hitzig? 
of  his  songs.  and  De  la  Motte  Fouqu^,  in  1811.    During  the 

When  he  was  a  boy  of  nine  years,  in  1790,  he '  war  against  Napoleon,  in  1813,  he  retired  from 
emigrated  with  his  family  from  France,  and  went  I  Berlin  to  the  country  castle  of  Count  ItzenpHtz, 


♦  Adelbert  von  Chami8*o*8  Schriften.    VI  Theile.    Leipzig,  bei  Broekhaus. 
Peter  Schlemihl,  ein     Mahroben.    Stereotypiste  AusgaM  besorgt  von  Eduard  Uitxig* 
Adelbsrt  von  ChamisVs  Gedichte. 
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iriiere  he  wrote  the  tale  of  Peter  Schlemihl.  From 
1815  imtil  '1818  he  made,  under  August  von 
Kotzebae,  a  voyage  of  discovery  roimd  the  globe. 
He  died,  as  an  assistant  to  the  Botanic  Gardens  at 
Berlin,  57  years  old,  in  1838.  His  writings  are 
pablished  in  six  volumes. 

He  was  editor  of  several  lyric  almanacks.  In 
1839,  after  his  death,  the  last  Ghamisso  Almanac 
appeared  under  his  name,  and  with  songs  of  his 
own. 

ChamiflBO  is  the  only  poet  who  distinguished 
himself  to  a  high  degree  of  popularity  in  the 
language  of  another  people.  Many  of  his  songs  are 
80  striking,  indeed,  that  they  took  place  as  apho- 
ruons;  for  instance,  that  beautiful  one  which  he 
inacribed, "  A  Tragic  Story :" — 

'Sirar  Einer  dem  zu  Heraen  ging, 
-  Das  ibm  der  2opf  so  hmten  hing. 

There  was  a  man  who  did  regret. 
That  when  he  turned  he  never  met 

His  tail,  which  hang  behind  him. 
^    He  turned  to  left,  he  turned  to  right. 
He  never  got  his  tail  in  sight. 

His  tail,  which  hung  behind  him. 

(Siaimsso  was  a  poet  of  comic  and  humorous 
power.  He  observed  cleverly  the  world  and  its 
course,  and  gave  us  many  a  fine  and  fair  copy  of 
what  he  had  observed.  As  he  was  full  of  good 
imd  comic  anecdotes,  and  made  himself  everywhere 
good  company  by  telling  them,  in  the  same  way 
iua  songs  and  his  prose  have  often  the  character  of 
anecdotes. 

One  of  his  friends,  Eduard  Hitzig,  was  a  judge 
bn  the  Criminal  Court  of  Berlin,  and  the  famous 
e^tor  of  criminal  trials,  under  the  title  of  "  Hit- 
zig*s  Annals."     When  Chamisso,  on  his  way  to 
die  Botanic  Gardens,  passed  the  window  of  Hitzig, 
he  often  stopped  and  knocked,  asking,  "  Eduard, 
have  you  nothing  for  my  use?"     He  meant  an 
interesting   anecdote    out    of   Hitzig^s    criminal 
practice. 
How  can  an  anecdote  be  the  subject  of  a  poem  ? 
An  anecdote  is  a  curious  incident,  which  de- 
serves to  be  known :  anecdoton — not  yet  published. 
It  has  cither  a  comic  or  a  tragic,  always  a  charac- 
teristic point 

In  the  tragic  regions  our  poet  makes  sometimes 
the  mistake  of  representing  a  great  misfortune  as 
a  tragedy.  His  "  Salas  y  Gomez,"  who  dies  alone 
on  a  rock  in  the  ocean,  is  a  mournful  piece  of  that 
inexorable  fate  to  which  mankind  must  submit ; 
but  this  frightful  necessity  is  not  a  tragedy.  Every 
^ing  man  is  left  alone  with  nature  overwhelming 
bun. 

In  his  comic  poems  Chamisso  makes  no  such 
mistakes.  He  never  misses  the  point,  and  selects 
only  good  points.  Every  comic  incident  reflected 
by  the  lovely  mind  of  Chamisso  is  a  valuable 
piece  of  humorous  poetry. 

Besides  his  tragic,  mournful,  and  humorous 
songs,  he  left  many  a  sublime  poem  of  high  philo- 
sophical spirit;  for  instance,  his  "Gld  Singer," 
who  is  reaUy  a  philosophical  Cassandra  of  hb  time. 
A  similar  subject  has  the  tale  of  **  Peter  Schle- 
mihl." That  poor  young  man  sells  his  shadow  to 
the  Devil  for  Fortunatus's  fortune-bag,  and  loses, 
by  the  want  of  his  shadow,  his  respectability  and 
▼OL.  xvm.— HO.  oox. 


his  existence  m  society.  "As  an  exile  of  human 
society  J  he  finally  retires  to  nature  and  its  study. 
Peter  Schlemihl  is  Chamisso. 

Chamisso,  the  meaning  of  Peter  Schlemihl*s 
shadow,  is  a  rich  subject  It  contains  the  fate  of 
a  German  poet;  it  expresses  the  spirit  of  1813,  as 
felt  by  a  humorous  and  free  mind;  and  it  is  an  un- 
assuming but  valuable  piece  of  sound  philosophy. 

Chamisso  was  a  French  refugee  in  Germany. 
The  oldest  refagees  are  the  Jews :  Schlemihl  is  a 
Jew.  Chamisso  recognised  his  prototype  in  his 
hero,  when  he  undertook  to  represent  the  fate  of  a 
refugee  in  a  fairy-tale. 

One  should  have  thought  the  poet  might  have 
chosen  any  other  foi-m  but  that  of  a  fairy-tale  to 
represent  an  idea  so  serious,  a  lot  so  touching,  so 
Providential,  such  a  great  incident  of  the  hu- 
manising of  all  nations;  Chamisso  preferred  the 
fairy-tale. 

1  will  tell  the  reader  why  he  did  so. 

The  classic  school  of  German  poets  celebrated 
the  form  of  the  fable.  Their  tendency  was  a 
clear  philosophical  one.  Commencing  from  the 
Esopian  fables,  they  proceeded  to  dramatic  fables 
with  human  characters.  Lessing's  ''Nathan  the 
Wise,"  GKiethe's  "  Torquato  TaSaso,"  his  metaphy- 
sical poem, "  Faust,"  and  Schiller's  "  Bride  of  Mes- 
sina" were  fables  teaching  lessons.  The  **  Bride  of 
Messina"  concludes  with  the  aphorism^ — 

Life  is  not  the  most  valuable  good. 
But  the  greatest  evU  is  guilt ! 

After  these  immortal  artists  came  the  romantic 
poets.  They  declared  the  highest  form  of  poetry 
to  be  the  fairy 'tale  ftLndi  the  most  unpoetic  manner 
to  make  of  every  piece  of  poetrv  a  teaching  fable. 

The  great  poets  were  right  m  contending  that 
every  poem  expresses  an  idea,  being  a  piece  of 
the  moral  world — a  shape  of  the  eternal  fate  of 
mankind.  The  romantic  poets  were  right  in  con- 
tending that  a  poetical  work  expresses  much  more 
than  the  lesson  of  the  fable  could  tell  us.  That  is 
just  the  reason  for  telling  us  the  fable — ^the  poem 
itself;  but  it  is  not  a  reason  for  making  a  human 
story  a  fairy-tale,  as  the  romantic  school  assure  us. 

Novalis,  the  clever  father  of  this  school,  gave  us 
a  specimen  of  such  an  independent  lofty  tale.  In 
his  **  Heinrich  von  Ofterdingen"  a  vagrant  fancy 
does  whatever  it  pleases.  The  poem  finishes,  con- 
sequently, in  a  dream.  Novalis  daringly  denounced 
the  daylight,  and  praised  the  mother  night  in  a  very 
poetical  hymn.  He  declared  war  against  common 
sense,  and  liked  mysterious  wonders.  He  was  a 
scholar,  and  an  admirer  of  that  great  and  clear 
philosopher,  Fichte ;  but  he  wrote  against  Protes- 
tantism, and  returned  to  the  Catholic  Church. 

Since  his  time  Germany  has  seen  a  great  number 
of  absurd  poets.  It  was  very  easy  to  be  a  poetical 
mind.  Absurdity  was  poetry,  darkness  wisdom ; 
goinff  against  necessity  or  against  the  laws  of  the 
physical  world  was — ^the  charm  of  a  fairy-tale; 
struggling  against  reason  or  against  the  laws  of  the 
moral  world  was — poetical  liberty.  Such  poetry 
was  called  "poe4ical  poetry;"  and  every  adept  of 
these  mysteries  tried  to  carry  them  out  in  a  s\iV9 
pasnngly  beautiful /atry-tafe. 

ChMQOsso  Joined  thi«  echool ;  and  no  doubt  he 
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was  guided  by  its  opinions  when  he  preferred  the 
lofty  form  of  a  fairy-tale  to  the  more  earthly  form 
of  a  regular  romance. 

Hifl  "  Peter  SchlemihV*  had  a  great  success.  The 
story  was  true.  Every  one  felt  it.  Even  in  this 
form  the  poet  explained  a  great  experience.  But 
Ghamisso  and  his  friend  Hitzig,  the  last  editor  of 
the  poem,  constantly  denied  diat  the  lovely  tale 
had  a  special  meaning.  If  so,  it  would  have  been 
a  fable,  and  not  "  the  supreme  form  of  poetry" — 
a  mysterious  wonder-tale. 

Nevertheless  we  must  say  the  best  thing  in  the 
tale  is  the  poet's  own  experience.  He  felt  that  a 
French  refugee  in  Germauy  could  not  go  with  the 
German  society  of  that  time  in  fighting  for  the 
shadow  of  their  nationality,  and  therefore  he  was 
obliged  to  choose  the  life  of  ^a  retired  philoso- 
pher." Moreover,  only  in  this  way  can  the  atone- 
ment of  Schlemihl  by  a  life  for  science  and  his 
final  philosophy  be  understood.  And  even  if  the 
tale,  getting  this  special  meaning,  should  be  con- 
verted into  a  fable,  like  ** Nathan"  and  "Faust," 
we  must  be  of  opinion  that  its  poetical  value  thereby 
would  rise  rather  than  sink. 

But  Ghamisso  could  not  tell  the  meaning  of  his 
lost  shadow  in  plain  words.  He  could  not  tell  the 
lesson  of  his  fable.  He  lived  among  enraged 
Nationalists,  who  declared  in  their  song,  "  What  is 
the  Qerman's  Native  Land  ?" — 

Let  erery  CknoMn  be  our  friend. 
Let  every  Frenchman  be  our  foe  ! 

He  was  not  only  an  exile  of  the  France  of  Kobes- 

?ierre  and  Napoleon,  he  was  likewise  an  exile  of 
'eutonic  Germany ;  and  he  was,  finally,  an  exile  of 
his  period. 

So  he  felt  obliged  to  tell  the  truth  in  a  mysterious 
tale,  and  to  leave  it  to  posterity  to  pick  out  the 
great  word  of  the  enigma  :— 

No  hate  of  nations  against  each  other,  hut 
humanity  ana  brotherhood  aU  over  the  world — 
a  happy  society  of  men  without  shadows. 

His  Schlemihl  spoke  of  that  better  time,  when  he 
said,  ''The  sweetest  images  danced  cheerfully 
around  me  in  my  delightful  dreams.  Mina, 
crowned  with  a  garland  of  flowers,  hovered  over 
me,  and  cheered  me  with  an  affectionate  smile. 
The  noble  Bendel  (his  servant)  was  there  too, 
weaving  a  flowery  wreath,  and  approached  me 
with  a  friendly  greeting.  Many  others  were  also 
there,  and  among  them  methought  I  saw  even 
thee,  Ghamisso,  in  the  distant  crowd.  A  bright 
light  shone,  but  there  were  no  shadows,  and  what 
was  more  singular,  all  appeared  happy.  Flowers, 
and  songs,  and  love,  and  joy  under  groves  of  palms. 
I  could  hardly  realise,  understand,  or  point  out  the 
flitting,  swiftly-dispersed,  and  lovely  forms ;  but  I 
enjoyed  such  visions.  I  would  fain  not  aws^e,  but 
I  awoke,  though  I  kept  my  eyes  closed,  that  the 
vanishing  dreams  might  play  a  little  longer  round 
my  soul." 

These  are  Chamisso*s  dreams  of  brotherhood  and 
humanity. 

Ghamisso  got  his  subject,  I  believe,  from  an  old 
German  story.    I  will  tell  it 

Once  upon  a  time  the  Devil  came  to  a  com- 


pany of  prisoners.  Despairing  of  being  dehvered, 
they  waited  for  their  death  from  the  handB  of  a 
cruel  tyrant.  The  Devil  told  them  frankly  wbo 
he  was ;  and  that  he  would  open  the  gate  of  the 
gaol  for  them  all,  if  they  would  only  allow  him  to 
catch  the  last  in  the  door.  Every  one  of  tliem, 
silently  hoping  that  the  misfortune  should  not 
befall  him,  accepted  the  offer  of  the  Wicked  One» 
The  only  condition  they,  made  was,  that  he  should 
form  the  outlet  wide  enough  for  them  all  to  eecipe 
at  once,  if  sufficiently  dexterous  and  prompt  He 
did  it. 

Now  the  game  of  chance  was  beginning.  The 
Devil  stood  on  the  interior  wall,  and^  lookmg  after 
them,  seemed  to  calculate  who  might  be  most  likely 
to  become  his  prey,  whilst  the  poor  captives  tamed 
towards  the  door. 

They  placed  themselves  in  row  and  ruk  with 
great  exactitude.  The  -  officer  directed  all  well, 
and  gave  the  word  of  command  to  march;  and 
they  marched  in  so  straight  a  line  through  the 
outlet  that  not  one  of  them  was  a  hair's-breadth 
behind  another.  ^ 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  man  in  the  middle^ 
on  the  spot  where  the  sill  of  the  ordinary  gate  wa& 
placed,  sttimbled  with  the  last  hasty  step  and  fell 
down.  The  misfortune  would  have  been  complete 
if  the  Devil  had  not  made  a  mistake.  The  splen- 
did moonshine  of  that  night  threw  the  falling 
shadow  of  the  man  so  naturally  after  him  that  the 
Devil  took  this  shadow  for  the  last  in  the  door.  He 
caught  it  away  from  its  master,  and  all  together 
marched  cheerfully  forward  in  their  liberty,  kngh- 
ing  at  the  disappointed  shadow-catcher. 
But  the  mischief  came  out  afterwards. 
The  man  himself  who  fell  down  was  not  in  tie 
power  of  the  wicked  deliverer,  but,  having  no 
shadow,  the  sun  shone  through  his  body,  and  he 
disappeared  before  the  eyes  of  men  like  mist  and 
damp.  A  rapid  consumption  destroyed  him. 
This  is  the  tale. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  Ghamisso  knew  that  story, 
although  he  never  spoke  of  it  The  events  of  it 
are  accidental,  and  their  meaning  is  very  snper* 
ficial.  Ghamisso  substituted  these  mere  accidents 
with  moral  events  of  a  valuable  and  deep  sense. 

Peter  Schlemihl  takes  gold  for  his  shadow,  like 
the  rich  refugees  of  Palestina,  who  make  their 
exile  comfortable  by  wealth.  All  Schlemihls 
(Schmuhls,  Samuels)  get  their  gold  by  profitable 
trade ;  and  Ghamisso's  Schlemihl  turns  not  ill  1^ 
selling  his  shadow,  but  he  loses  a  quality  which 
everybody  he  meets  with  deems  essential  for  a 
respectable  man,  moreover  for  a  man  who  cWms 
the  right  of  showing  himself  openly  in  the  sun. 

Therefore  Ghamisso's  tale  is  much  more  reason- 
able and  sensible  than  that  rude  old  story,  which 
he  most  likely  had  before  him  when  he  wrote  the 
"  Peter  Schlemihl" 

But  Ghamisso  and  Hitzig  both  deny  constantly 
a  clear  conscience  of  the  poet  about  the  rational 
origin  of  his  work.  They  prefer  both  "  a  poedcai 
inspiration,"  as  they  call  it>  td  a  distinct  int^ation. 
"The  lark  in  the  air  does  not  know  what  it  singsl 

leh  singe  wie  der  Voggel  ^^ 
Der  in  den  Zweigen  -wobnet 
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r  slug  as  mie  b!rd  sings, 

Whose  dwellings  are  in  the  branches. 

Hitzig  says,  in  his  preface  to  ^e  last  edition  of 
''Peter  8chlemilil,*'  which  appeared  after  the  death 
of  the  anthor,  in  1840,  ^Ohamisso  was  often  im- 
portmied  by  the  question,  what  he  really  had  meant 
by  the  8chjemihl?  Sometimes  he  enjoyed  the 
qo66tio<ny  sometimes  it  vexed  him.  The  truth  is 
tkt,  properly  speaking,  I  suppose  that  he  had  no 
special  intention  which  he  had  known  so  clearly 
as  to  give  a  scholastic  account  of  it  The  fairy- 
tale sprang  off  from  his  genius,  like  every  real 
fo^jcal  work,  for  the  sake  of  its  own  and  with 
enforcing  necessity.*' 

This  romantic  j^iloeophy  is  very  different  from 
SduUer^s  in  the  ^iBell/'  where  the  master  says — 

Hiat  awkward  man  we  must  despise 
Who  does  not  know  what  he  fulfills. 

Ghamisso  was  not  so  awkward,  and  he  ridiculed  the 
questions  about  his  very  obvious  intention  by  the 
joke,  "The  shadow  is  the  solid."   And  we  can  say, 
in  good  earnest,  if  for  a  moment  we  will  put  aside 
•Q  special  circumstances,  it  is  at  least  the  proof  of 
8oli<&ty.     Every  one,  who  wants  that  proof,  wants 
before  the  world  solidity  itself.     What  is  a  pass- 
port?     A  shadowy  description  of  the  person;  a 
shadow,  an  evidence  of  its  solidity.      Everybody 
knowB  the  inconveniences  which  may  arise  by 
wanting  that  shadow,  if  he  visits  a  people  where 
it  uBee  to  be  noticed. 

But  a  wanting  shadow  is  not  merely  the  want  of 
solidity,  it  is  likewise  the  want  of  respectability;  it 
is  the  want  of  anything  which  everybody  is  sup- 
posed to  have ;  it  is  Uie  want  of  a  usual  quality. 

A  man  comes  forward  with  a  pigtail  in  a  queue- 
leas  society,  or  he  wants  a  pigtail  when  everybody 
has  one ;  he  does  not  limp  in  the  land  of  hobbling 
people;  all  these  things  and  the  like  will  bring 
him  experiences  of  the  same  description  as  poor 
8cfal^nihl  had  to  undergo,  disappointments  and 
moral  and  mental  harm  and  mischief. 

A  friend  of  mi^e  told  me,  when  he  was  a  stu- 
dent in  Berlin  he  once  pawned  his  cloak.  The 
winter  came ;  he  had  only  his  dress-frock,  and  ap- 
peared strange  amongst  all  the  cloaked  people  in 
the  streets.  He  cared  not  for  the  cold,  for  he  was 
young  and  very  strong ;  but  he  felt  himself  over- 
whelmed by  the  feeling  of  incompleteness  and 
angularity.  Just  at  that  time  he  was  meditating 
ab^t  ihe  meaning  of  Peter  Schlemihl's  anting 
shadow,  and  disputing  with  a  fellow-student  about 
the  bad  taste  of  reducing  every  work  of  art  to  an 
i^bstract  expression.  One  day,  in  order  to  avoid 
Ids  usual  trouble  in  walking  out,  he  borrowed  the 
doak  of  his  friend,  saying,  **  Lend  me,  a  few  hours, 
ycmr  riiadow,  please!"  By  that  expression  both 
WCTe  struck  with  the  real  sense  of  the  wanting 
^badow  of  Peter  Schlemihl ;  and  since  that  time 
Qiey  used  to  call  the  cloak  their  shadow. 

As  in  this  case  it  was  not  indifferent  if  the 
Granted  "shadoV*  was  pawned  or  stolen,  the  stu- 
dent would  not  have  confessed  to  a  foreigner  what 
Really  had  become  of  the  doak.  Schlemihl,  by  the 
acme  reason,  always  comes  out  with  a  lie  when 
asked  about  hia  losn^  the  shadow.  He  ^yretends 
Hurt  it  has  been  stolen  or  lost  hy  on  accident  he 


was  unable  to  prevent.  Yet  Schlemihl  was  an 
innocent  youth.  What  was  his  crime  ?  Can  he 
be  deemed  guilty  for  having  sold  his  shadow  ? 

There  is  a  shadow  of  guilt  in  that  selling.  He 
gets  money  not  in  the  usual  way  of  work  and  in- 
dustry;  he  gets  it  by  an  inconsiderate  compact. 
He  gives  to  the  Devil  a  hair,  less  than  a  hair,  only 
his  shadow ;  and  by  the  loss  of  this  shadow  he  is 
nearly  in  the  power  of  the  Devil.  This  shadow  of 
guilt,  which  he  dares  not  to  profess  openly,  sup- 
plies the  highest  interest  to  the  poem,  and  shows 
us  a  deep  moral  feeling  of  tiie  author.  He  felt 
the  necessity  of  recognising  Schlemihl  to  be  guilty, 
for  he  himself  was  guilty  of  an  equal  carelessness 
as  SchlemihVs. 

His  friend  Hitzig  tells  us  "he  wrote  the  poem 
in  1818,  when  the  whole  of  Germany  rose  up  in 
arms  for  a  great  cause.  Chamisso,"  he  continues, 
"  had  not  only  a  strong  arm,  but  even  a  sincerely 
German  heart.'* 

Bespecting  above  all  the  *  German  heart,"  he 
gives  it  to  his  beloved  French  exile.  But  Hitzig 
is  more  a  man  of  good  heart  than  of  clearness ;  for 
in  the  next  sentence  he  contradicts  himself  and 
the  "German  heart"  too.  He  says,  "But  Gha- 
misso, in  1813,  found  himself  in  an  extraordinary 
condition.  The  war  was  not  only  in  favour  of 
Germany,  but  against  a  people  to  whom  he  be- 
longed by  birth  and  blood ;  so  he  was  driven  to 
despair.  Often  he  exclaimed,  *  These  times  have 
for  me  no  sword;  for  me  alone — none!*  His 
friends  removed  him  from  Berlin,  having  prepared 
an  asylum  for  him  at  Kunersdorff,  in  the  family 
of  Count  Itzenplitz.  Here  he  spent  some  montha 
in  writing  the  *  Peter  Schlemihl.' " 

Hitzig  informs  us  of  this  situation  of  the  author  ; 
but  he  is  not  aware  of  the  consequence,  that  Gha- 
misso in  such  a  situation  could  scarcely  avoid  to 
write  his  own  feelings.  A  Frenchman  by  birth,  a 
German  by  education,  his  own  experience  taught 
him  not  to  care  for  nationality.  Now,  was  it  a 
guilt  of  his  own,  when  at  once  a  time  burst  in 
where  a  character,  which  hitherto  seemed  not  t<> 
be  more  than  a  shadow — ^nationality  and  national 
feeling— was  made  the  watchword,  and  where 
everybody  who  wanted  it  with  rough  severity  was 
declared  an  outcast?  He  surely  was  an  honest 
man  without  this  character ;  he  did  not  know  thfe 
value  of  that  shadow  when  he  gave  it  up ;  and  so 
he  is  guilty  in  the  same  way  as  his  friend  Schle- 
mihl. In  1810  he  could  recover  a  national 
situation.  He  did  not  care  for  it,  and  returned  to 
his  friends  at  Berlin.  In  1813  the  struggle  of 
nationalities  broke  out,  and  the  calamity  was  in- 
curred. 

Ghamisso  had  the  character  of  persisting  in  hia 
vagrant  habits.  He  lets  Schlemihl  find  his  atone- 
ment by  botanisiug  through  all  regions  of  the 
globe,  and  he  did  it  himself  on  the  next  occasion 
he  had. 

"When  Peter  Schlemihl  gets  aware  of  the  seven- 
leagued  boots  on  his  legs,  carrying  him  easily 
from  pole  to  pole,  he  says— 

"  I  fell  down  on  my  knees  in  speechless  devo- 
tion, and  shed  tears  of  gratitude;  my  future 
destiny  seemed  bright  in  my  sotd.  ShiU  out  from 
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human  society  by  my  early  guilt,  natube,  which 
I  had  ever  loved,  was  given  me  for  my  enjoy- 
ment, spread  out  like  a  rich  garden  before  me,  an 
object  of  study  for  the  guide  of  the  strength  of 
my  life,  of  which  science  was  to  be  the  end. 
What  then  appeared  bright  and  perfect  in  my 
inner  thoughts  I  have  since  endeavoured  to  de- 
scribe with  calm,  earnest,  and  unremitting  dili- 
gence; and  my  happiness  has  depended  on  the 
intensity  of  my  recollections." 

Chamisso  left  us  the  description  of  the  discovery- 
expedition  in  which  he  took  part 

Hitzig  tells  us,  **  The  first  edition  of  that  un- 
rivalled tale  (P.  Sch.)  appeared  in  1814,  and  had 
scarcely  found  its  way  when  the  poet,  for  more 
than  three  years,  left  Germany,  and  made  his  tour 
round  the  globe ;  of  which  Schlemihl  expresses  a 
remarkable  foreboding.  Schlemihl  was  a  farewell 
greeting  to  his  second  native  land." 

Tes,  his  second  native  land!  Eduard  Hitzig 
supplies  it  to  his  poor  friend,  who  really  was  so 
afraid  of  that  Teutonic  regeneration  that  he  went 
to  the  antipodes. 

Chamisso  returned  round  the  elobe  to  Berlin. 
He  continued  his  studies  and  his  poetry,  like 
Schlemihl  the  anachorite ;  and  he  likewise  never 
recovered  his  shadow.  He  had  ceased  to  be  a 
Frenchman,  nationality  had  ceased  to  be  a  point ; 
the  French  had  ceased  to  be  hated  in  Germany. 
But  he  never  got  over  the  struggle  in  speaking 
the  German  language,  the  same  which  he  wrote 
£0  masterly  in  songs  and  in  prose. 

Chamisso  agreed  fairly  to  be  guilty,  because  he 
was  condemned  by  the  public  opinion  of  that 
period ;  but  he  did  not  consent  to  make  a  fool  of 
himself  in  favour  of  the  foolish  world.  His  "  Peter 
^hlemihl"*  is  his  appeal  to  a  more  sensible  period 
than  his  own. 

Nevertheless,  he  felt  himself  deeply  engaged, 
And  his  humorous  superiority  is  not  free  ^m 
tragic  attacks.  He  felt  nimself  Frenchman  enough 
to  deny  fighting  against  his  real  native  land.  But 
when  he  found  out  this  feeling  in  his  heart,  when 
he  had  after  so  many  years  again  a  feeling  of 
nationaliU^,  he  saw  that  feeling  in  the  power  of  the 
demon  l^apoleon;  and  I  am  sure  he  expressed 
this  state  of  mind  in  his  Schlemihl^  where  he 
said — 

'*  When  I  saw  my  poor  shadow  again,  after  so 
long  a  separation,  and  found  it  applied  to  such 
base  uses,  at  a  moment  when  for  its  sake  I  was 
sufifering  nameless  anguish,  my  heart  broke  within 
me,  and  I  began  to  weep  most  bitterly.  The 
hated  one  walked  proudly  on  with  his  spoil." 

Indeed,  Chamisso  did  not  cease  to  feel  for  his 
native  land,  but  he  was  wise  enough  not  to  trouble 
his  German  fiiends  by  confessing  his  want  of  the 
^  Grerman  heart"  Eduard  Hitzig  and  De  la  Motte 
Fouqu^  would  not  have  forgiven  it  to  him.  Both 
Hitzig  the  Jew,  and  Fouqu^  the  Frenchman,  were 
enraged  Teutons.  And  I  ^ould  not  wonder  if  he 
had  Hitzig  and  Fouqu^  in  his  mind  when  he 
described  us  the  kind,  talkative  old  peasant,  who 
walked  well  pleased  along  with  Schlemihl  in  the 
forest,  but  who  became  amdd  of  him  when  he  saw 
him  shadowlesB  in  the  sunshine^ 


I  had  the  good  fortune  of  personal  aoqoai 
with  these  men,  and  of  joining  for  an  evening  tin 

Eoetic  and  humorous  society  at  Berlin.  Afi 
aving  published  a  volume  on  wit  and  hnmonr, 
met  at  Berlin  with  Hitzig,  who  mvited  me 
their  Saturday  evening  society.  I  accepted, 
had  the  honour  to  be  placed  beside  the  chib 
man,  our  Chamisso.  He  wore  his  old  bki 
kur^u^  so  well  known  as  the  dress  of  SddemihL 
Hitzig  sat  on  the  opposite  end  of  the  table,  whick 
on  both  sides  was  filled  with  literary  men  of 
Berlin. 

In  that  society  every  one  was  bound  to  bring 
forward  a  witty  story  or  a  joke.  "When  I  was 
obliged  to  tell  mine,  I  said,  "Gentlemen,!  hope 
there  will  be  no  converted  Jew  in  our  society,  for 
I  am  about  to  tell  a  story  relating  to  &  converted 
one. 

*•  Never  mind,"  replied  the  chairman; ** go  onr 
He  knew  very  well  of  Hitzig  being  in  the  caae  I 
mentioned. 

Then  I  told  my  story.  A  Jew,  having  been 
baptised,  returned  to  liis  Jewish  friends,  and  was 
asked  by  them  how  he  was  pleased  with  the  cere- 
mony. "  Quite  well,  indeed,"  replied  the  new 
converted.    They  sung  with  me— 

My  first  feeling  shall  be  trading  and  binldng. 
Mein  erst  gefahl  sey  preasck  courant. 

So  he  heard,  instead  of  "  praising  and  thanking," 
"  preus  und  dank." 

When  I  had  finished,  all  laughed  more  thani 
expected;  but  all  turned  their  faces  towards 
Eduard  Hitzig.  He  was  movinff  on  his  seat, 
apparently  excited  by  the  scene;  but  he  lost  not 
his  good  humour,  and  asked  the  chairman  if  m 
would  be  allowed  to  tell  an  additional  stoiy. 
And  when  he  was  allowed  to  do  so,  he  toldnsa 
lot  of  stories  of  the  same  subject,  all  witty  and 
good.  I  remember  only  one  of  them.  A  Jew, 
he  told  us,  converted  himself;  and  when  the  cere- 
mony of  baptising  was  over,  he  took  out  his  pnree 
to  pay  the  minister. 

«  My  dear  friend,"  said  the  clergyman,  *  I  do  not 
press  you.  Let  us  have  for  it  a  more  proper  time 
than  this  holy  moment" 

"But,  sir,"  answered  the  baptised  man,  "when 
should  I  have  paid  you  ?  To-day  is  ^^^^^ 
morrow  is  our  Sabbath,  and  after  morrow  m  yoff 
Sunday.  So  I  would  have  been  obliged  to  wart 
with  your  money  until  Monday." 

The  society  was  highly  pleased  with  that  mo- 
dent,  and  the  meeting  left  the  room  cheaW- 
But  Chamisso  that  evening,  and  iuaU  his  wrW 
made  upon  me  the  impression  of  a  m«i  wpe^ 
even  to  that  circle;  for  in  pomt  of  ww» 
nationality,  they  would  not  have  had  Ae  hram^ 
which  Edward  Hitzig  displayed  in  pomt.of  con 

In  that  uiuuMuming  form  of  Peter  ^hJ^Tj 
dream,  the  great  word,  "Hnmanity  »»  ™^j, 
aU  peoplea,  uniting  in  their  hjghert  mtertW 
universal  liberty,  art,  and  science,'  ^J^ 
spoken  out  But,asAriBtotele8wrotetoAl«w"^ 
"  The  truth  is  pubUsbed,  but  it  u  nevertwiw 
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pood  as  if  it  never  Lad  been  said  T'  When  will 
tbe  "  vanishing  dreams  of  humanity  and  brother- 
bood,"  which  Chamisso's  friend  dreamed  of,  become 
ft  reality  spread  all  over  the  world?  One  fact, 
however,  is  a  consoling  one:  no  time  whatever 


was  more  than  ours  is  up  to  a  full  appreciation  of 
that  rettl  meaning  of  Chamiss&s  philosophical 
fairy'tale. 

Abkold  Ruoe. 


LEGENDS    OP   ULSTER. 

NO.    XII.  —  THE     MAY-EVB's     Y  A  R  R  A. 
BY  FRANCES  BROWN. 


Ike  mral  rites  and  festivities  with  which  the 
Ist  of  May  was  anciently  celebrated  by  every 
western  nation,  from  the  -^gean  to  the  Baltic,  have 
been  long  ago  recorded  in  both  song  and  story. 
The  traditions  have  grown  old,  the  rites  obsolete, 
md  the  festival  is  thrown  by  amongst  the  toys  or 
ierrors  which  Europe  has  outgrown ;  but  modem 
)oetry  still  clings  to  the  season,  for  Nature  has  no 
ige,  and  men  reckon  on  it  as  the  prime  of  spring 
lad  the  dawn  of  summer.  The  Irish  peasant's 
BToverbial  expression, "Welcome  as  the  flowers  of 
aay,"  still  indicates  how  the  time  was  once  re- 
garded in  his  country,  which,  to  do  its  people 
patice,  was  never  behind  any  nation  in  holidays ; 
but  as  old  folk-lore  invested  the  eve  of  every 
popalar  festival  with  some  mysterious  importance, 
that  of  May  was  endowed  with  a  prophetic  power 
ftot  indeed  unknown  to  other  lands,  but  a  matter 
of  special  faith  and  practice  among  the  population 
af  Uister ;  and  the  ceremony  chronicled  in  our 
tftlc  is  not  yet  without  believers  in  the  scene  of  its 
(wcurrence,  the  wild  barony  of  lunishowen. 

It  is  possible  that  to  some  readers  the  mention 
of  the  said  barony  may  suggest  spiritual  influences 
of  a  different  kind,  from  the  prime  article  of  native 
manufacture  known  by  its  name,  and  not  without 
reason ;  for  in  former  times  illicit  distillation  was 
said  to  absorb  all  the  grain  of  the  barony.  But 
for  the  edification  of  those  who  know  Innishowen 
only  through  this  medium,  it  may  be  described  as 
the  northern  division  of  the  county  Donegal,  lying 
between  the  two  broad  firths  of  Foyle  and  Swilley, 
Mid  extending  from  the  liberties  of  that  notable 
little  dty  Londonderry  to  the  ocean,  an  almost 
■qnare  peninsula  of  more  than  twenty  miles.  The 
centre  is  occupied  by  wild  fells  and  peaks,  where 
eagles  have  built  for  centuries;  moorlands  and 
bogs  slope  down  to  the  coasts,  and  the  Atlantic 
waves  break  on  a  steep  and  rock-bound  shore, 
which  few  vessels  dare  approach,  and  where  none 
but  native  pilots  could  find  anchorage.  Yet  the 
hamlets  and  farm-houses,  which  send  up  their 
amoke  from  hollows  among  the  hills,  and  the 
fishing-villages  which  skirt  the  sea,  though  in- 
habited by  a  people  immemorially  attached  to  the 
aodent  faith  and  language  of  St  Patrick's  isle, 
and  regarded  even  by  the  authorities  of  recent 
^ones  as  utterly  untameable  in  the  matter  of  pri- 
vate stills  and  smuggling,  had  more  of  substantial 
comfort  and  less  of  poverty  among  them  than 
could  be  met  with  in  better-controlled  districts. 


Father  Mathew  and  famine  years,  different  agents 
though  they  were,  have  sadly  altered  the  state  of 
Innishowen;  workhouses  and  excise-officers  are 
there,  and  the  barony's  occupation  is  gone.  But, 
about  the  close  of  the  last  century,  free-trade  was 
the  constitution  of  0*Dougherty's  Land,  as  the  dis- 
trict was  anciently  called,  and  its  population  were 
remarkable  not  only  for  hereditary  industry  and 
skill  in  its  pursuit,  but  also  for  the  preservation  of 
primitive  manners  and  a  sort  of  clanship  among 
themselves. 

At  that  period  there  stood  in  a  low  and  pastoral 
dell,  over  which  the  shadow  of  Heinesnaught,  the 
highest  and  central  peak  of  the  barony,  lengthened 
with  the  declining  day,  two  dwellings,  one  at  each 
extremity  of  a  lane  which  led  up  through  farm- 
fields  from  a  sort  of  bridle-road,  the  only  highway 
then  known  in  the  district.  That  which  stood 
nearest  the  road  was  a  substantial  farm-house  in 
those  days  for  Innishowen.  It  had  thick  walls, 
high-pointed  gables,  and  a  heavily-thatched  roof, 
whose  eave  was  within  the  reach  of  most  men. 
There  was  a  rough  farm-yard  behind,  a  potato- 
garden  in  front,  with  an  open  space  between  it  and 
Uie  door,  which  was  seldom  shut  While  daylight 
lasted  there  was  a  continuous  tumult  there  of 
children,  pigs,  or  domestic  labour ;  for  it  was  the 
well-filled  domicile  of  Connor  Dempsey.  Within 
that  mansion  Connor  was  believed  to  reign  over  a 
second  wife,  ten  children,  two  strong-armed  maids, 
and  as  many  servant-men,  not  to  speak  of  a  shaggy 
but  faithful  house-dog,  which  some  neighbours 
whispered  was  the  single  inhabitant  that  rendered 
him  obedience.  Connor  was,  besides,  the  nominal 
owner  of  what  he  termed  a  decent  byre  and  bam, 
a  large  stock  of  sheep,  cattle,  pigs,  and  poultry,  a 
farm  of  considerable  size,  witli  a  long  lease  and  a 
low  rent,  whose  harvests  liberally  repaid  his 
regular  though  simple  cultivation. 

Connor  Dempsey  was  a  substantial  man  among 
his  people,  and  well  descended;  for  many  a 
Dempsey  had  lived  and  died  in  the  farm-house 
since  his  great-grandfather  built  in  its  rear  the 
kiln,  with  an  excavated  still-house  below,  in  which 
business  had  been  carried  on  and  improved  by 
each  successive  generation.  The  premises  at  the 
top  of  the  lane  presented  a  striking  contrast  to 
those  at  its  entrance.  They  consisted  of  a  hoiise 
scarce  half  the  size,  but  its  walls  glistened  with 
very  whiteness ;  the  roof  was  more  neatly  thatched, 
the  door  was  absolutely  painted,  and  a  miniature 
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gravel- walk  led  to  it  through  a  small  green,  where 
primroses  grew  thick  in  the  spring-time.  There 
\^as  a  well  in  its  centre,  with  the  reputation  of 
never  growing  dry  in  the  warmest  summer, 
shadowed  by  a  great  old  thorn,  which  May  made 
white  with  blossoms.  The  well-cleaned  windows 
shone  through  the  boughs  of  two  tall  sweetbriars, 
which  almost  covered  the  front ;  one  of  them  giving 
a  glimpse  of  muslin  curtains — no  trifling  rarities  in 
the  scene  of  our  story — ^and  the  other  a  still  more 
shaded  view  of  Miss  Bridget  Dempsey  and  her 
niece  at  their  accustomed  spinning-wheels.  Miss 
Bridget  was  Connor  Dempsey*B  sister;  she  had 
been  the  only  one  among  seven  senior  brothers, 
and  might  have  been  a  belle  of  the  first  water  in 
Innishowen,  as  to  a  more  than  ordinary  share  of 
beauty  there  was  added  in  her  case  the  attraction 
of  an  unusually  large  portion,  and  a  height  in 
family  estimation  not  always  attained  even  by 
only  daughters.  But  Bridget  was  by  nature  too 
serious  and  sensible  for  that  character ;  for,  varnish 
the  matter  as  youth  or  fiashion  will,  not  only 
beauty  and  fortune,  but  a  certain  amount  of  levity, 
and  perhaps  aillinesBy  are  requisite  to  form  the 
reigning  belle  of  either  court  or  hamlet  Besides, 
as  her  brother  expressed  it,  "  she  took  to  the  re- 
ligion early,"  being  from  her  extreme  youth  noted 
among  her  Catholic  people  for  a  strict  but  enthu- 
siastic piety,  in  rare  combination  with  wisdom  and 
knowledge  of  this  world,  which  had  now  become 
proverbial  in  the  barony. 

The  best-informed  of  her  neighbours  could  not 
decide  which  of  these  qualities  had  kept  Miss 
Bridget  single.  Tales  were  yet  recalled  of  many 
an  equal  suitor  who  had  vainly  aspired  to  Miss 
Bempsey's  hand  and  fortune ;  but  Bridget's  piety 
was  of  the  old  monastic  kind,  which  favoured 
neither  matrimony  nor  the  ways  that  led  thither ; 
and  her  opinion  of  the  stronger  sex,  however  well 
founded,  was  somewhat  uncharitable,  for  it  was 
the  lady's  custom  to  maintain  concerning  that 
numerous  body  that  they  were  a  bad  lot,  and  no 
help  to  any  well-doing  woman  for  this  world  or 
the  next  Under  such  convictions,  Bridget  Dempsey 
had  taken  good  care  of  the  portion  her  parents 
<2arefally  laid  up  for  their  only  daughter.  Her 
brothers,  one  aner  another,  were  provided  with 
farms  and  spouses.  The  senior  pair  passed  to  the 
grave  within  a  few  montlis  of  each  other,  while 
yet  but  on  the  frontiers  of  old  age ;  and  Connor, 
being  heir  of  the  paternal  home,  bought  also  of  a 
partner ;  on  which  she  erected  the  white  cottage, 
to  live,  as  she  said,  **  like  a  lonely  Christian,"  on  a 
certain  best  corner  of  the  farm  bequeathed  her  by 
the  old  man's  will.  Connor's  first  wife  had  been 
her  special  friend.  Bridget  always  averred  that, 
though  she  did  marry, "  her  way  out  of  this  world 
had  been  nearly  straight  to  glory ;"  and  many  a 
pious  counsel  did  she  bestow  upon  Connor  re- 
garding the  dedication  of  her  daughter  Mary  to 
the  Virgin. 

This  simple  ceremony,  which  is  frequently  per- 
formed for  only  daughters  among  the  peasantry  of 
Ireland,  though  it  does  not  absolutely  include  the 
promise  of  a  conventual  life,  is  supposed  to  cast  a 
peculiar  sanctity  around  the  young  votaress,  who 


henceforth  wears  nothing  but  white  garments  tiQ 
her  marriage.    Bridget's  exhortations  to  it  as  a 
safeguard  from  what  she  termed  the  sinful  foUies 
of  dances  and  weddings  were,  however,   vain, 
Connor  insisting  that  "  thir  wis    miny    a   way 
to  hiven  widout  thumin  nuns;"   and  he    illus- 
trated his  principles  as  soon  as  sorrow  for  his 
departed  wife,  or  fear  of  his  pious  sister,  would 
allow  him,  by  taking  to  his  heart  and  home  the 
daughter  of  a  neighbouring  farmer,  who,  according 
to  the  dancing-master,  could  boast  the  rosiest  cheek 
and  the  lightest  heels  in  the  parish.     The  wooing 
had  been  rapidly  done,  and  kept  a  profound  secret 
from  Bridget,  of  whom  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  both  neighbours  and  relatives  stood   in  no 
little  awe.    8econd  marriages  were  abominadons 
in  her  sight;  and  no  sooner  did  the  intelligence 
of  Connor's  performance  in  that  line  reach  her 
cottage  than  she  threw  on  her  shawl,  stepped  to 
his  door,  and  calling  forth  her  niece  fnm  the 
comer  where  little  Mary  sat  westing  bitterly  in 
prospect    of  a  coming    stepmother,    whom    the 
servants  had  already  made  terrible  to  her  imagina- 
tion, Bridget  led  home  the  £ur-fkced  orphan  by 
the  hand,  observing  that,  ^  since   Connor  could 
bring  himself  to  forget  the  saint  in  heavoi,  she 
would  look  afther  the  sowl  ov  her  daughter,  wid 
God's  help ;"  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  fisna-house 
were  ever  after  kept  at  a  civil  distance,  though 
Mary,  whom  her  faUier  permitted  to  remain  with 
her  aunt,  in  hopes  of  being  one  day   Bridget's 
heiress,  was  allowed  free  communication  with  the 
second  Mrs.  Dempsey  and  the  many  brothers  and 
sisters  who,  in  process  of  time,  left  no  room  f<^ 
her  under  the  paternal  roof.  Connor  and  his  sister 
were  never  fiilly  reconciled.  Though  she  gradually 
came  to  acknowledge  the  sinner,  a  sort  of  aliaia- 
tion  grew  between  them,  year  by  year,  not  without 
some  assistance  from  Mrs.  Dempsey,  who,  strange  to 
say,  reverenced  her  saintly  sister-in-lawless  thanany 
in  the  neighbourhood,  uid  could  not  foi^get  IMBas 
Bridget's  opposition  to  her  own  instalment  in  the 
farm-house.  Time  brought  changes  on  the  dandng- 
master's  favourite  pupil,  to  which  that  devoted 
artist's  lamentation  did  something  like    jostioe. 
^*  Ohone!  to  see  her  that  tuk  the  shine  out  of  Lmis- 
howenatcuttin  the  buckle  grown  a  perfit  housefol, 
not  to  spake  ov  the  childre  I"    Connor's  experiaM^ 
might  here  have  suggested  that  the  activity  oi  his 
lady's  dancing-days  had  been  only  transrarred  to 
another  extremity,  for  rarely  was  her  tongae  at 
rest;  and  under  its  operation,  combined  with  an 
increasing  family  and  grizzling  hair,  he  became 
more  than  half  a  convert  to  the  social  views  pro- 
mulgated at  the  white  cottage,  and  never  in  bis 
latter  days  could  Connor  be  brought  to  enlarge,  as 
his  helpmate  thought  he  mighty  on  a  tale  mut^«d 
when  his  spirit  and  Bridget's  wrath  were  high  on 
that  second  matrimonial  occasion. 

Connor's  preface  was,  that  his  sister  **  was  not 
all  her  days  so  tarriWe  agin  weddins ;"  and  the 
story  regarded  the  eldest  son  of  a  poor  fiehennan 
whose  cabin  stood  cjose  on  Malin  Head  (readers^ 
the  extreme  comer  of  Innishowen  and  moet 
northerly  point  of  Ireland).  Bhymin,  or  Raymond 
O'Dougherty,  though  but  a  boy,  for  he  was  Bridget^* 
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flenicT  by  only  two  years^  and  she  was  then  eeven- 
tean,  followed  his  fft^er's  trade,  and  waa  famous 
for  bis  daring  exploits  by  sea,  bis  skill  as  a  pilot, 
joid  bemg,  as  bis  people  expressed  it,  the  bravest 
boy  in  tbe  parisb  at  fair  or  barvest^field.  Bbymin 
had  a  oonsin  residing  at  the  foot  of  Heinesnanght 
whom  be  nsed  to  visit  in  summer,  and  be  and 
Bridget  went  tbe  same  way  to  diapeL  That 
cousin  never  understood  what  up-springing  of 
«fieotion  brought  Bbymin  so  frequently  to  visit 
Mm,  hot  the  Dempseys  guessed  at  last  They 
looked  abore  the  son  of  a  poor  fisherman  for  their 
only  and  well-portioned  daughter.  Rhymin's 
£ither  oonld  give  him  nothing  but  a  share  of  his 
boat,  and  Bridget  was  even  then  too  pious  and 
prudent  to  carry  on  a  forbidden  courtship ;  so  she 
gave  bim  a  rosary  and  a  promise  never  to  marry 
imother,  one  Sunday,  and  Rhymin  visited  his 
^oosm  no  more,  but  a  month  after  the  young  man 
J<Hned  tbe  crew  of  a  noted  craft  which  had  smug- 
l^ed  for  many  a  year  between  that  coast  and 
France. 

Tbe  Shamrock    bad  escaped  many  a  king's 
cotter  and  weathered  many  a  gale;  but  Novem- 
ber winds  were  strong  on  the   Atlantic   when 
Ae  made  her  last  trip,  and  all  that  was  ever  known 
of  the  luddess  vessel  was  told  by  her  shattered 
stono,  found  far  at  sea  by  the  crew  of  a  fishing- 
boat  with  Raymond's  flMher  among  them.    It  was 
said  that  from  that  day  Bridget  assumed  tbe  sca- 
folar,  and  could  never  look  on  the  sea ;  but  it  was 
hag  past,  and  she  might  now  be  seen  through  the 
«weetbriar  spinning  at  her  cottage-window,  a  spare 
but  still  handsome  and  raven-haired  woman  (Con- 
nor averred  that "  religion  kept  the  age  off  her"), 
-and  unchangingly  clad  in  tbe  dark-green  gown, 
with  snowy  cap  and  handkerchief,  which  she  wore 
at  chapel  and  market    There  was  in  Bridget's 
look  and  bearing  that  thoughtful  dignity  which 
belongs  to  character  rather  than  station;  and  by  her 
side  sat  Mary,  now  a  slender  and  pretty  girl  of 
eighteen,  whose  delicate  complexion,  shining  brown 
hair,  and  neat  though  sober  attire,  told  of  a  more 
fetired  Hfe  and  careful  habits  than  those  of  tbe 
peasants*  daughters  around  her.      Mary  was  the 
teling  of  her  aunt      She  had  brought  up  the 
potherless  girl  after  her  own  heart,  a  young  nun 
m  aQ  but  the  vow  and  cloister ;  gentle  and  pains- 
taking had  she  been  with  her   childhood   and 
ywrUi,  and  Mary  was  to  her  a  loving  and  dutiftd 
daoghter. 

Among  so  many  relations,  Bridget  seemed  the 
only  firiend  she  had  in  the  world ;  and  the  girl  would 
harten  back  to  her  quiet  cottage  and  kindly  coun- 
sels, IB  to  a  home  and  mother,  from  Mrs.  Demp- 
sey'B  iK)ifly  lectures  and  the  bustles  of  the  farm- 
house. It^was  publicly  known  that  no  young  man 
dare  flpeak  to  Mary.  She  was  never  seen  at  dance 
or  fair,  and  the  general  inference  was  that  "Bridget 
'^ad  make  the  girl  as  great  a  Christian  as  herself;" 
hot  there  were  also  those  who  shrewdly  sus- 
pected that  Mary's  changeful  cheek  and  sunny 
eye  were  never  intended  for  a  spinster's  hearth 
androfiary. 

*Mary,  avoumeen,"  said  her  aunt,  as  the  pair 
Bit  spinning  in  their  accustomed  place  and  the  last 


day  of  April  was  hastening  to  its  close,  ''  Mary, 
avoumeen,  what  hive  ye  been  thinkin*  ov  this 
hour?  Sorra  half  a  thread  has  passed  through 
your  fingers.  A  hope,  darUn',  ye  heard  no  bad 
news  down  tbe  lane  T 

"  Not  a  word,"  said  Mary,  blushing  deeply,  for 
the  news  on  which  she  pondered  might  not  be  de- 
clared to  Bridget  It  was  the  rustic  legend  of  an 
herb  and  spell  by  which  one's  fortunes  in  life's 
most  important  lottery  might  be  foreseen  on  that 
prophetic  eve.  Mary  knew  where  the  said  herb 
(a  small  plant  of  the  heath  kind,  known  to  the 
Ulster  peasantry  by  its  Celtic  name,  "  tbe  yarra") 
grew  thick  on  a  rude  earthen  mound  in  a  comer 
of  her  father's  furthest  field,  which  no  plough- 
share had  touched,  from  the  general  belief  that  it 
was  an  ancient  grave.  There  was  a  dying-out 
tradition  among  the  old  people  of  the  country  that 
the  surrounding  land  had  been  either  a  burial- 
ground  or  a  battle-field  in  remote  times,  for  bones 
and  weapons  of  wondrous  size  and  shape  had  been 
turned  up  by  the  tillage  of  the  elder  Dempseys. 
Many  a  harvest  bad  been  reaped — aye,  and  dis- 
tilled, since  then ;  and  many  a  girl  had  gathered 
the  yarra  from  that  Cromledh  on  May  Eve.  Mary 
had  heard  a  hundred  tales  of  the  kind  from  her 
loquacious  stepmother,  and,  despite  her  aunt's 
pious  precautions  «ad  daily  sermons  on  tbe  blessed- 
ness of  the  single  state,  and  the  wickedness  of  men 
in  general,  a  hankering  after  tbe  forbidden  fruit 
arose  in  the  girl's  mind.  Might  not  she,  too,  try 
her  luck,  and  learn  from  the  yarra? 

There  were  few  in  that  parish  who,  if  bent  on 
such  an  enterprise,  would  not  prefer  that  Father 
O'Brien,  their  young  priest,  sboidd  be  informed  of 
it  rather  than  Bridget  Dempsev.  With  more 
than  common  education — for  Bridget  could  both 
read  and  write — she  was  deeply  skUled  in  tbe  lore 
of  her  Church,  whether  doctrinal  or  legendary,  a 
scrupulous  observer  of  its  ceremonies,  and  an  un* 
compromising  enemy  to  every  practice  which, 
in  her  opinion,  savoured  of  the  black  art 
"Thim  that  takes  to  sich  ways  of  axin  news 
from  the  ould  boy,"  she  was  wont  to  remark, 
"  laves  it  in  his  power  to  decave  thim ;  an'  though 
it  didn't  becum  a  rale  Christin  to  fear  the  likes 
ov  him,  wid  God's  blessin'  they  shud  keep  him  at 
a  distance." 

No  wonder,  then,  that  the  fear  of  her  aunt,  and 
an  inward  consciousness  that  the  act  was  not  in 
itself  commendable,  kept  Mary  silent  regarding 
her  intentions,  for  the  yarra  she  had  determined  to 
pull ;  and  when  the  spinning-wheels  were  set  by 
for  the  night,  their  simple  supper  finished,  and  the 
spring  twilight  fast  darkening  down,  she  disco- 
vered a  small  errand  to  the  farm-house,  and  stepped 
out,  with  a  promise  to  be  back  in  a  minute.  Once 
out  of  her  aunt's  sight,  Mary  flew  across  the  fields, 
but  her  heart  beat  quickly  as  she  reached  the  lonely 
mound.  There  was  not  a  sound  of  life  or  labour 
on  the  farm ;  the  dew  was  on  the  young  com,  the 
crescent  moon  just  rising,  and  by  its  light  she 
stooped  to  gather  a  bunch  of  the  charmed  plant 
which,  placed  under  her  pillow,  should  bring  the 
revealing  dream,  plucking  it  stalk  by  stalk,  ac- 
cording to  traditional  prescription,  as  she  repeated 
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the  following   rustic   rhyme   in  the  vemacnlar 
Irish: — 

"  Good- morrow,  good-morrow,  fair  yarra, 
*  Thrice  good-morrow  to  thee ;  • 
I  pray  that  before  the  Bun  rises 
My  love  may  appear  to  me, 
With  the  colour  of  his  hair, 
And  the  clothes  he  vdllwear, 
And  the  words  he  will  speak 
When  he  comes  to  court  me." 

f*  Yo\i*re  late  pullin'  the  yarra,  Miss  Mary,"  said 
a  voice  so  close  to  her  ear  that  the  girl  started  up, 
^nd  would  have  fled,  but  right  in  her  path  there 
stood  a  tall  man  leaning  on  a  staff,  like  one  who 
had  travelled  far.  Even  by  the  moonlight  Mary 
could  see  that  he  had  a  foreign  look.  His  dress 
consisted  of  a  long,  dark-coloured  gown,  bound 
round  the  waist  with  a  cord,  a  black  cap,  with  a 
shell  stuck  in  the  front  of  it ;  but  his  face  was  calm, 
and,  she  thought,  pleasant  "  Here,"*  said  he,  reach- 
ing her  a  sn^  rosary,  **  give  this  to  your  aunt, 
and  tell  her  that  about  this  time  to-morrow  night 
I'll  be  at  her  door,  with  news  she  has  long  wished 
io  hear  from  him  that  owned  it  last" 

"For  God's  sake,  tell  her  nothing  about  the 
y^rra !"  cried  Mary,  her,  own  terrors  overcoming 
all  the  wonders  of  that  message. 

"  Never  fear,"  said  the  stranger,  with  a  sort  of  a 
smile.  **  The  yarra's  for  young  creatures  like  you ; 
we'll  haye  other  matters  to  tidk  of.  Go  home,  and 
give  the  beads  to  your  aunt.'* 

Mary  did  not  wait  for  a  second  bidding,  and 
had  reached  the  cottage  door  before  the  difficulties 
of  the  case  occurred  to  her  mind.  One  and  the 
most  arduous  condition  of  the  yarra  spell  was,  that 
whoever  attempted  it  must  utter  no  words  after 
the  above  rhyme  till  the  following  morning.  On 
going  out,  Mary  had  calculated  upon  her  aunt's 
nightly  habit  of  private  devotion,  and  hoped  to 
steal  undressed  to  bed ;  but  she  had  spoken  to  the 
stranger,  and<^must  deliver  his  message.  He  had 
promised  not  to  speak  of  the  yarra ;  and,  alas  for 
old  discipline  and  young  life !  piously  as  Bridget 
had  brought  her  up,  Mary  actually  stood  with  her 
fingers  on  the  latch  till  she  composed  a  tale  of  all 
the  farm-house  people  having  gone  early  to  bed, 
and  herself  encountering  the  stranger  hafif-way  up 
the  lane. 

"  I'm  glad  you're  come  back,  dear,"  said  her  aunt, 
as  she  entered;  "  there  has  been  a  strange  fear  in 
my  mind.     Is  all  right  wid  Connor's  people  ?' 

Mary  replied  with  the  newly-invented  story. 
It  was  told  with  considerable  hesitation,  but  her 
aunt  took  no  note  of  that.  The  sight  of  the  rosary 
seemed  to  act  upon  her  like  magic.  She  gazed  on 
it  by  the  light  of  her  logwood  fire  like  one  scarce 
willing  to  believe  her  eyes,  and  questioned  Mary 
over  and  over  again  on  the  words  and  appearance 
of  the  sender. 

"  He  is  a  holy  pilgrim,"  she  said  at  last,  with  a 
suddenly  relieved  look,  as  her  niece  mentioned  the 
shell  in  front  of  the  stranger's  cap;  "a  pilgrim 
sent  to  tell  me  news  I  hive  been  prayin'  for  these 
five-jand-twenty  years.  Avoumeen,  did  he  say 
where  he  cum  from?" 


"Not  a  word  but  what  I  tell  you,"  said^  Mtfy. 
"*  How  in  all  this  world  did  he  know  my  name  ? 
And  what  news  can  he  hive  for  you,  aunt?" 

**  News  of  thim  that's  gone  and  forgotten,"  eaid 
Bridget,  in  a  kind  of  murmur,  as  she  hung  over 
the  fire,  and  gazed  upon  the  beads.  Like  those  in 
conmion  use  among  the  peasantry,  they  were  of 
coarse  blue  glass,  with  a  small  brass  crucifiz  at- 
tached, which  seemed  worn  and  blackened  by  the 
action  and  damp  of  time.  "  Qone  and  forgotten 
by  kith  and  kin,"  she  continued.  '*  The  house  it 
Malin  Head  is  but  a  heap  of  stones  now.  There 
has  been  neither  smoke  nor  fire  there  for  sevi^ 
years ;  and  this  has  come  back  firom  the  salt  says 
to  me  I  There's  miracles  a  workin'  yit  I — ^glory  to 
His  name !" 

"  WTiat  do  you  say,  aunt?"  cried  Mary,  over 
whom  fear  and  wonder  b^an  to  creep. 

''It's  only  ould  notions  of  mine,  dear,**  said 
Bridget,  recovering  herself.  **  Go  you  to  bed,  and 
say  your  prayers.  It's  a  wonderful  time,  this  May 
Eve  I" 

The  last  observation  recalled  to  Mary's  memory 
the  yarra  she  had  carefiilly  concealed  before  enter- 
ing ;  and  curious  as  she  felt  regarding  the  stranger 
and  his  business,  the  consciousness  of  that  dangerous 
secrety'as  well  as  the  deference  to  her  aunt  in  which 
she  had  been  brought  up,  prevented  all  inquiry  for 
the  present,  and  the  girl  was  glad  to  retire,  though 
oppressed  by  a  vague  'terror  from  the  wild  words. 
which  Bridget  had  let  fall.  Mary's  devotions  were 
fervently  performed  that  night,  with  sundry  addi- 
tional aves  by  way  of  composition  for  placmg  the 
yarra  beneath  her  pillow ;  though  aware  that  the 
penalty  annexed  to  breach  of  silence  was  what  the 
peasantry  term  "  a  conthrary  dhrame  " — that  is  to 
say,  one  explicable  only  by  some  singular  cross- 
reading.  Mary  considered  any  revelation  on  the 
subject  better  than  none ;  but  never  had  a  night's 
rest  in  her  simple,  regular  life  been  more  broken 
or  disturbed  than  that  from  which  she  woke  eariy 
on  May  morning  to  hear  the  swallows  twitter  at 
her  low  window.  The  yarra  had,  indeed,  made 
strange  revealings ;  but  nothing  remained  in  her 
mind  except  a  confused  recollection  of  Father 
O'Brien  in  full  canonicals,  and  a  soldier  in  bright 
scarlet,  who  came  and  went  through  her  dream 
with  but  one  face  between  the  two ;  and  often  as 
the  girl  woke  in  the  surprise  of  that  discovery,  she 
heard  her  aunt  all  night  long  pra3ring  aloud  and 
earnestly  through  the  thin  partition  which  divided 
their  dormitories. 

Bridget  was,  nevertheless,  early  at  her  wheeV 
with  her  look  of  wonted  composure.  The  children,, 
who  came  as  usual  singing  rhymes  and  scattering 
branches  and  May-flowers  at  her  door,  were  re- 
warded with  a  blessing  and  a  few  halfpence ;  bi:t 
the  morning  gatherings  of  dew,  and  the  evening 
jigs  and  bonfires  with  which  the  youth  of  Inms- 
howen  yet  continued  to  celebrate  the  1st  of  May,. 
found  no  favour  in  Bridget's  sight,  and  Mary 
regarded  them  not,  for  her  mental  life  was  that 
day  passed  in  vain  endeavours  to  interpret  her 
dream;  and  the  event  of  the  previous  evening 
was  allowed  to  slumber  in  apparent  forgetfulness 
between  the  aunt  and  niece.    Nothing  coxdd  Mary 
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make  of  the  priest  and  the  soldier;  but  her  step- 
mother had  a  strong  taste,  not  to  say  genius,  in 
BQch  matters.  Indeed,  it  was  currently  reported 
that  in  the  earlier  days  of  her  wedded  life  she  had 
bpt  Nelly  Rogan,  the  professional  dream-reader 
of  the  district,  in  constant  pay— of  course  profiting 
kgely  by  her  instructions;  and  Mary  now  de- 
bited with  herself  the  profMiety  of  consulting  her 
wisdom. 

'  She  was  recalled  from  a  deep  deliberation  on 
thia  subject  by  her  aunt  saying  as  the  twilight  fell, 
"  Mary,  dear,  you  didn't  see  Connor's  people  last 
ni^ht ;  just  slip  down  and  ax  how  they  are  doing, 
An'  you  needn't  be  in  a  hurry  back  till  I  go  down 
for  ye  mesilf,  darlint." 

Mary  thought  of  the  stranger  and  his  message ; 
but  she  had  business  of  her  own  on  hand,  and  lost 
no  time  in  visiting  the  farm-house.    The  younger 
Dempseys  had  gone  out  to  dance  round  ^e  bon- 
fires.    Connor  followed  them  to  see  the  sport,  and 
his  beljHnate  was  quitting  her  own  door  for  the 
same  purpose  when  Mary  arrived ;  but  the  glorious 
opportunity  for  dream-reading  which  her  step- 
daughter's conamunication  disclosed  brought  her 
back  to  the  hearth  and  pipe  (for  without  the  latter 
weapon  Mrs.  Dempeey's  inspiration  was  feeblej, 
and  she  descanted  over  "the  vistments  and  regi- 
mantils"   to  her  own  great  satisfaction  and  the 
small  edification  of  her  listener,  for  no  conclusion 
did  the  prophetess  reach,  but  an  earnest  wish  for 
Nelly  Kogan's  return  to  this  mortal  state  that  she 
might  lend  her  valuable  assistance. 

^  Nelly  Rogan  has  other  work  to  mind,"  said 
the  low,  deep  voice  of  Bridget,  who  had  lifted  the 
latch  and  stepped  in  unperceived  by  the  con- 
fidential pair.  "Mrs.  Dempeey,"  she  continued 
(Bridget  always  addressed  her  sister-in-law  on 
those  genteelly  distant  terms),  "  what  I  hive  heerd 
this  night  wud  pit  both  you  an*  the  neighbours 
from  helpin'  young  people  up  wid  folly,  and 
spindin'  yer  time  over  dhrames  and  coortships  till 
yer  dying  day." 

Mary  sat  confounded;  while  Mrs.  Dempsey, 
who  would  have  taken  up  the  defying  strain  but  for 
a  wild  mingling  of  fear  and  curiosity,  responded, 
"Groodness  be  about  us,  what  hive  ye  heerd?" 

"News  from  the  other  worl',"  said  Bridget 
solemnly,  seating  herself;  and  Mary  perceived  that 
flhe  looked  pale  and  worn,  though  it  was  not  an 
bour  since  they  parted.  "  It  his  been  the  Lord's 
will  to  sind  me  a  wonderful  messenger,  an'  a 
couldn't  rest  widout  tellin'  ye  about  the  souls  of 
yer  father  and  mother.  They're  ill  off  yonder,  by 
teason  on  the  light  weights  of  butter  and  com." 

The  last  words  seemed  to  fall  with  overwhelm- 
ing conviction  on  Mrs.  Dempsey's  mind,  for  she 
flung  her  pipe  in  the  comer,  pulled  a  rosary  out  of 
an  old  chest,  and  set  to  her  prayers  in  an  instant 

**  Aye,  ye  may  pray,"  said  Bridget,  apparently 
losing  her  wonted  respect  for  devotion,  which  on 
Mrs.  Dempsey's  part  gradually  slackened  as  her 
sister-in-law,  almost  unquestioned,  proceeded  to 
reveal  how  friends,  neighbours,  and  relations  fared 
in  the  invisible  state.  Mary  and  her  stepmother 
Welened  in  terror  and  amazement;  for  not  only  was 
ISridgetfs  information  astonishingly  perspicuous. 


but  the  condition  of  the  departed  often  appeared 
the  reverse  of  all  previous  conclusions,  and  few 
among  them  had  attained  to  rest  On  this  pointy 
however,  the  listeners  were  enjoined  to  solemn 
secrecy,  and  the  family's  return  at  length  broke  up 
their  conference.  For  the  first  time  in  her  life, 
Mary  felt  afraid  and  unwilling  to  accompany  her 
aunt  to  the  house  where  that  mysterious  revealer 
had  so  lately  been;  for  Bridget  avowed  that  she 
had  heard  all  from  the  pilgrim,  and  he  would  come 
again.  But,  once  within  its  walls,  the  girl  saw  that 
she  was  unaccouptably  changed.  An  uncertainty 
had  come  over  her  speech  and  manner ;  she  was 
absent,  and  yet  agitated,  even  at  her  prayers.  But 
the  pilgrim  had  evidently  mentioned  nothing  of 
the  yarra,  that  was  Mary's  comfort ;  and,  in  spite  of 
fear  and  perplexity,  the  accustomed  soundness  of 
her  sleep  came  back. 

In  the  succeeding  days  it  was  marvellous  even 
to  Mary  how  rapidly  her  stepmother  contrived  to 
spread  ^abroad  Bridget's  confidence — scores  came 
to  the  cottage  to  inquire  after  the  truth  of  state- 
ments affecting  their  deceased  relatives.  But  Mrs» 
Dempeey's  efforts  were  soon  rendered  superfluous 
by  Bridget's  own ;  for  never  did  the  moming  shine 
on  her  without  a  message  similar  to  that  delivered 
at  the  farm-house,  troubling  her  pious  soul  for  some 
&mily  in  the  neighbourhood.  Many  a  mile  in 
that  wild  district  did  the  good  woman  walk  in  the 
distribution  of  this  unexpected  intelligence,  occa- 
sionally, it  must  be  confessed,  with  small  thanks 
for  her  pains,  as  the  reports  she  brought  regarding 
the  departed,  besides  being  generally  the  reverse 
of  consolatory  to  the  living,  inasmuch  as  the  penal 
settlements  of  etemity,  so  to  speak,  appeared,  by 
her  account,  to  be  literally  peopled  from  Lmis- 
howen,  she  had  copious  information  on  the  causes 
which  led  them  to  that  locality,  in  the  shape  of 
curious  and  hitherto  unknown  portions  of  bio- 
graphy. 

Bridget's  habitual  prudence  seemed  to  desert 
her  under  the  importance  of  these  revealings ;  for 
wherever  they  were  ilf-received  she  published 
them  without  delay,  and  the  scandals  to  which* 
they  gave  rise  soon  filled  the  barony  with  gossip 
and  disputes.  Man,  woman,  and  child  talked  of 
nothing  else.  In  every  hamlet  parties  for  and 
against  Bridget's  gospel  were  foimod,  till  all 
Innishowen  was  divided  into  two  great  factions,^ 
one  of  which  maintained  that  her  revelations  came 
from  an  angel,  and  the  other  that  she  was  in  direct 
communication  with  Satan.  It  was  remarked  that 
the  elder  and  more  pious  part  of  the  population 
uniformly  adhered  to  the  first,  and  the  less  sober 
or  more  interested  portion  to  the  latter ;  but  both 
parties  admitted  the  singular  trutli  of  her  disco- 
veries as  far  as  they  referred  to  earthly  doings, 
and  no  doubt  remained  in  the  barony  regarding 
the  pilgrim's  existence.  He  had  been  seen  by 
different  individuals  at  strange  hours,  and  in  soli- 
tary places ;  but  no  one,  except  Bridget  and  her 
niece,  had  ever  exchanged  words  with  him. 

Mary  was  not  ignorant  of  his  comings  to  the 
cottage,  though  she  witnessed  none  of  his  inter- 
views with  her  aunt,  which  always  took  place  long 
after  she  had  retired  to  bed.    Many  a  night  the 
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gii\  tried  to  watch ;  bnt  Bomebow  sleep  overcame 
her,  though  even  through  her  slumbers  she  was 
<K>]iBcious  of  sounds  and  voices  in  the  house,  and 
her  aunt  was  sure  to  have  a  message  for  somebody 
in  the  morning.  Indeed,  the  greater  part  of 
Bridget's  time  was  now  spent  either  in  dispensing 
«uch  tidings,  or  praying  for  the  souls  of  her  de- 
ceased friends,  all  but  Eaymond  O'Dougherty, 
whom  she  solemnly  pronounced  to  be  safe  in 
heaven.  When  not  thus  engaged,  the  woman  was 
«o  restless  and  abstracted,  so  careless  of  worldly 
matters  and  so  engrossed  with  \ieT  revelations, 
that  poor  Mary  felt  stratige  and  solitary  in  her 
presence ;  and  a  less  elastic  mind  would  have  been 
borne  down  by  such  a  weight  of  the  marvellous, 
for  little  relaxation  could  she  find  at  the  farm- 
house. It  was  great  days  with  the  Dempeeys. 
Their  faith  in  Bridget,  though  strong,  was  not  un- 
mingled  with  family  pride  in  the  miracle ;  and  the 
wars  which  Mary*s  stepmother  waged  with  in- 
terested or  xmbelieving  neighbours  entirely  occu- 
pied that  energetic  lady,  to  the  utter  forgetfulness 
of  the  '*  conthrwry  dhrame." 

It  was  not  so,  however,  with  the  dreamer. 
Never  did  Mary  see  Father  O'Brien,  even  at  the 
^tar,  without  recollecting  May  Eve  and  the  gay 
«oldier  who  seemed  her  suitor,  under  favour  of 
the  yarra.  The  girl  began  to  observe  also,  though 
At  first  she  thought  it  was  but  a  simple  femcy,  that 
the  young  priest  took  particular  but  concealed 
notice  of  her.  Father  O'Brien  had  been  only 
two  years  in  charge  of  the  parish ;  he  was  a  native 
of  Oonnaught,  a  province  which,  with  the  rest  of 
Ireland,  enjoys  a  gay  or  rather  virild  repute. 
There  was  a  rumour  of  his  reverence  having  been 
persuaded  into  Holy  Orders,  against  some  con- 
scientious scruples,  by  his  uncle,  a  learned  dean, 
who  had  received  his  education  in  the  Jesuits' 
CJollege,  in  France,  which  he  went  back  to  visit 
At  tiie  outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  and  was  never 
heard  of  after.  Most  pe<^le  thought  the  story 
true.  O'Brien  had  a  mmk  face  and  a  manly 
bearing;  but  both  belonged  to  the  world  rather 
ihan  the  ChurcL  He  could  make  himself  at  home 
in  wake  or  wedding,  was  careless  of  clerical 
power,  and  most  tolerant  to  the  young;  though 
the  stricter  portion  of  his  flock,  and  Bridget 
4miong  the  rest,  were  by  no  means  satisfied  with 
his  laxity  on  the  suljects  of  Lent  and  holidays. 
Easily,  yet  irreproachably,  had  the  young  priest 
walked  in  his  wild  parish,  carrying  the  principle 
of  non-interference  to  its  utmost  extent,  especially 
in  the  case  of  Bridget  Dempsey.  She  belonged  to 
that  small  number  of  the  Irish  Catholic  peasantry 
ivhom  more  than  common  intelligence  and  a  sin- 
gularly pure  life  have  raised  above  the  level  of  an 
ordinary  parish  priest's  authority.  It  was  said 
she  confessed  oidy  to  the  bishop,  and  her  late 
increase  of  knowledge  had  elevated  the  lady  still 
higher  in  spiritual  rank;  but  the  rows  which 
-arose  in  field,  fair,  and  still-house  over  her  an- 
nouncements having  by  this  time  demanded  the 
Attention  of  the  county  police.  Father  O'Brien 
found  himself  also  called  on  to  interpose.  His 
resolution  to  that  effect  had  been  widely  circulated 
throughout  the  preceding  week  by  his  old  house- 


keeper, Sheelah,  perhaps  for  the  purpose  of  wsm- 
ing  or  intimidation ;  and  the  scattered  pariBhioners 
were  astir  at  an  unusually  early  hour  on  Sunday 
morning,  in  order  to  be  in  time  for  what  they  de- 
nominated "  the  grate  hearin',"  otherwise  Bridge 
Dempsey's  public  rebuke  by  his  reverence.  Maiy 
also  arose  in  fear  and  trembling.  It  was  a 
terrible  day  to  all  the  Dempseys  but  Bridget, 
whom  her  yoimg  niece  found  placed  at  her  own 
table  with  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  earnestly  but 
slowly,  as  unpractised  hands  are  apt  to  do,  writing 
out  what  appeared  to  be  a  letter. 

'*  It's  a  message  for  Father  O'Brien  regardin'  hu 
mother^s  sowle,"  said  she,  carefully  folding  up  the 
sheet  **  I  got  it  last  night,  an'  couldn't  thrust 
mesilf  wid  tiie  tellin'  on  it  The  Lord  be  mar- 
ciful  till  us  all !  Dress  yourself,  avoumeen,  an' 
folly  me  till  the  chappel ;  for  I'll  neither  sit  nor 
brake  bread  till  I  luve  given  this  intill  his  own 
hands." 

Mary  did  not  dare  to  ask  a  single  question,  and 
her  aunt  was  long  gone  before,  having  made  her 
preparations  and  communicated  the  news  of  that 
morning  to  Connor's  family,  she  set  out  with  them 
to  chapel.    The  place  of  public  worship  for  the 
inhabitants  of  central  Innii^owen  was  of  a  kind 
by  no  means  uncommon  in  the  backward  comers 
of  Ireland  at  the  period  of  our  story.     It  con- 
sisted of  a  circle,  inclosed  by  a  widl  of  green 
sods,  in  a  mountain  glen,  hard  by  the  priest's 
house,  or  rather  cabin,  with  an  altar  of  the  same 
material  in  the  centre,  and  a  rude  stone  font  for 
the  consecrated  water.    There  was  a  regularly- 
built  chapel  in  the  adjoining  parish,  the  priest  of 
which  and  Father  O'Brien  officiated  tiiere  by  tana 
in  winter  Sundays ;  but  in  this  rustic  temple  the 
summer  masses  were  generally  celebrated,  and 
except  that,  as  Connor  remarked,  it  was  "  an  un- 
convaniant  place  to  lite  candles  in,"  a  more  fitting 
shrine  for  peasant  devotion  could  not  well  be 
found.    The  service  had  conmienced  before  the 
Dempeeys'  arrival,  and,  much  to  the  disappoint^ 
ment  of  the  congregation  (rarely  had  they  asoem- 
bled  in  such  force),  it  concluded  without  a  single 
rebuke  to  Bridget,  who  knelt  in  her  usual  place 
close  by  the  altar,  and  seemed  the  most  devout 
among  the  worshippers ;  but  Mary  remarked  ihti 
something  more  than  the  mass  seemed  to  agitate 
the  priest  when  he  looked  in  that  direction,  and  her 
aunt  left  the  spot  with  what  even  the  girl  knew  to 
be  spiritual  pride  in  her  eye.    She  had,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  her  neighbours,  "settied  his  reveriiKJe,*" 
for  Bridget  made  no  secret  of  her  message  to  ti^e 
priest  excepting  its  substance,  in  which  me  coold 
not  be  urged  beyond  her  morning  statement^  "that 
it  concerned  the  sowle  ov  his  mother."      Bat 
her  claim  to  information  from  realms  beyond  the 
grave  now  appeared  established;  and  a  terrified 
yet  admiring    crowd   accompanied    her   to  the 
cottage  door,  some  requesting  her  prayers  for  them- 
selves, and  others  her  good  offices  on  behalf  of  loBg- 
lost  relatives.    Bridget  had  reached  that  stage  of 
triumph  at  times  attained  by  saints  in  this  vain 
world.     She  dispensed  warnings,  advice,  and  in* 
telligence  with  the  most  gratuitous  liberality,  and 
hinted  that  great  things  might  be  expected  from 
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her  interview  with  the  pilgrim  in  the  coming 
night  Mary  and  she  sat  np  alone  in  their  cottage 
about  snnsety  the  annt  enlarging  upon  her  super- 
natural knowledge,  as  usual,  and  tiie  niece  endea- 
Touring,  with  the  ingenuity  of  eighteen,  to  dis- 
eorer  tJie  purport  of  her  message  to  Father 
O'Brien,  when  Uie  latch  was  lifted^  and  the  priest 
himself  stepped  in. 

.   "  Bridget  Dempsey,"  said  he  with  a  troubled  but 
determined  look,  "what  that  pilgrim  told  you 
v^arding  my  mother's  sin  was  true.    No  living 
tean  knows  it  but  my  tmde,  the  dean,  if  he  be  yet 
alive;  but  I  do  not  believe  that  her  soul  is  con- 
demned for  that     She  lived  to  repent,  and  did 
numy  a  good  deed  both  before  and  after.    Some 
«vil  man  or  spirit  is  deceiving  you.   If  you  expect 
Um  to-nighty  send  Mary  to  Connor's,  while  I  stay 
in  her  room ;  and,  when  he  comes,  Til  question  the 
pilgrinL** 

**In  welcome,  yer  reverinoeP  said  Bridget 
jdmost  superciliously.  "  He  promised  to  be  here 
when  the  world  wis  sleepin*.  Maybe  ye  don't  know 
that  he  is  wan  ov  thim  that  died  an'  was  allowed  to 
«iun  back." 

"  No  matter  what  he  be,"  said  the  jHdest^ "  Til 
qneetion  him  this  night  on  what  he  has  told  of  my 
mother.  Mary,  my  girl,  step  you  down  to  Oon- 
nor^By  and  tell  no  one  to  come  here,  for  I'm  going 
to  watch  with  your  aunt  for  the  pilgrim." 

Glad  of  the  command,  though  intensely  curious, 
Uary  repaired  to  the  farm-house,  which  she  found, 
as  it  generally  was  in  the  evening,  thronged  ii^th 
neighbours,  who  had,  of  course,  but  one  topic 
among  them,  the  grand  event  at  the  chapel.  Mai^s 
intelligence  served  to  deepen  the  general  interest; 
And  they  sat  long  and  late  around  the  crackling 
heartL  No  one  cared  for  going  home  till  they 
heard  the  result  of  the  conference,  which  they  con- 
cluded must  terminate  some  time  before  morning ; 
and  the  priest  had  given  Mary  a  parting  promise 
that  he  would  call  at  the  farm-house  on  his  home- 
ward way.  It  was  past  midnight,  and  a  temporary 
ailence  had  fftUen  on  Connor  Dempsey's  kitchen ; 
and  Mary,  restless  and  imeasy,  stepped  to  its  open 
door  to  breathe  the  air  of  the  warm  night,  and  look 
lip  at  her  aunt's  cottage.  There  waa  not  a  breeze 
nor  a  bough  astir  in  tne  soft  calm  air ;  but^  as  the 
girl  looked  in  the  direction  of  her  aunt's  house,  a 
great  li^ht  suddenly  flashed  from  its  windows; 
then,  as  if  from  above  and  around  her,  there  was  a 
aonnd  c^  wild  and  shrill  laughter,  passing  away  till 
it  was  lost  in  the  distance,  and  all  in  ti^e  cottage 
aeemed  dark  again.  Mary's  frightened  looks  and 
broken  words  gave  the  alarm  as  she  staggered  in ; 
but  it  was  not  till  the  early  breaking  of  the  sum- 
mer day  that  the  assembled  neighbours  could  make 
up  their  minds  to  proceed  with  Connor  Dempsey 
at  their  head,  for  he  would  not  ro  without  them, 
to  the  cottage.  All  was  quiet  within,  except  the 
hum  of  low  conversation,  and  her  brother's  knock 
was  answered  by  Bridget,  who  sat  there  alone 
with  the  priest ;  but  her  Bible  lay  on  the  table, 
and,  having  invited  them  all  to  enter,  the  woman 
in  their  presence  took  a  voluntary  and  solemn  oath 
upon  it  never  to  reveal  to  mortal  man  what  had 
liappened  that  night  in  her  cottage,  while  the 


priest,  with  a  low  benediction,  went  his  way 
home. 

^  Connor,  dear !"  said  Bridget,  as  soon  as  he  was 
gone,  with  more  familiarity  than  she  had  assumed 
to  her  brother  for  years,  "  Connor,  dear  I  a'm  out 
ov  consate  wid  this  house  now ;  maybe  you  could 
put  Mary  an'  me  up  in  a  comer  ov  yours  till  I  get 
meeilf  detarmined  what  to  do." 

Connor  gave  an  amazed  consent,  and  the  neigh- 
bours dispersed  unedifled ;  but,  on  the  following 
Sunday,  a  new  priest  officiated  at  the  altar  in  the 
glen,  and,  after  a  sermon  against  prying  into  things 
people  didn't  understand,  he  informed  them  that 
the  oishop  had  sent  him  to  look  after  the  parish,  as 
Father  O'Brien  found  the  duty  too  much  for  him. 
His  housekeeper,  Sheelah,  from  whom  endeavours 
were  made  to  extract  information,  assured  all 
inquirers  that  **  his  riverince  had  got  a  letter  from 
the  Pope  to  go  to  Roome,  an'  be  made  a  cardinal 
for  his  lamin'."  But  why  or  where  the  priest 
went  was  never  ascertained.  Of  course,  the  event 
at  the  cottage  afforded  large  scope  for  conjecture, 
and  many  an  explanation  was  hazarded.  Some 
presumed  that  his  reverence  had  discovered  a 
cloven  foot  on  the  pilgrim ;  others,  that  he  was  the 
spirit  of  his  uncle,  the  dean,  who  had  been  killed 
in  France,  and  was  allowed  to  walk  the  world  for 
no  good.  These  opinions  long  divided  the  l^mid- 
lovers  of  Innishowen ;  but  the  pilgrim  never  after- 
wards appeared  within  the  barony,  nor  could  Bridget 
be  induced  to  speak  of  him  even  to  the  Dempeeys. 
Whatever  she  had  sworn  to  keepsecret  was  sumoient 
to  prevent  her  return  to  the  cottage,  exeept  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  her  small  property  previous 
to  a  journey  to  see  some  distant  relations  setUed 
on  the  Antrim  coast  Bridget  never  came  back, 
but  found  another  habitation  there,  and  sent  for 
Mary,  who  willingly  obeyed  her  summons,  though 
it  was  remarked  that  tiie  pilgrim's  coming  or 
going  had  a  most  subduing  effect  on  Mrs.  Dempsey, 
and  Connor  was  heard  to  say  in  private  that,  **  if 
it  wis  the  Ould  Boy  himself,  he  had  done  some 
sarvice  till  Innishowen."  Whether  in  this  sentence 
the  honest  fiEtrmer  referred  to  the  increase  of  his 
own  domestic  comforts,  the  remnants  of  Bridget's 
revelations,  which  were  occasionally  cast  up  in 
quarrels,  or  the  news  which  a  traveller  two  years 
i2fter  bronght  from  the  county  Antrim,  his  neigh- 
bours could  not  determine ;  but  the  said  traveller's 
tale  was  that  Bridget  Dempsey  took  rank  in  her 
new  locality  as  **  a  wonderM  spinner  and  a  grate 
Christin,"  and  that  the  niece  had  ^just  been 
married  to  the  young  schoolmasther,  an  uncommon 
lamed  man  from  Connaught,  ov  the  name  of 
O'Brien."  He  added,  that  the  wedding  was 
made  memorable  by  the  bridegroom  wearing  the 
uniform  of  the  Volunteer  Corps,  then  raised 
in  every  district  against  the  threatened  French 
invasion;  and  in  that  of  Antrim  O'Brien  was  a 
sergeant 

On  hearing  this  report,  Mrs.  Dempsey  observed 
that  **the  yarra  on  the  ould  grave  was  the 
thruest  in  aU  the  barony ;"  but  neither  her  own 
fine  grown-up  daughters  nor  any  of  their  young 
neighbours  would  ever  venture  to  gather  it  after 
Mary's  meeting  with  the  pilgrim  on  May  Eve. 
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Voulez'vous  mi^on  dise  de  hien  de  vous  ?  N^en 
dites  point.  Let  biographers  or  bookmakers — 
and  the  terms  are,  with  rare  exceptions,  synoni- 
mous — take  home  to  themselves  this  trite  saying 
of  good  old  Pascal.  But  lest  Dr.  Wordsworth's 
^  orthodoxy  should  revolt  at  the  notion  of  lighting  his 
torch  at  the  flame  of  a  believer  in  the  rope's  in- 
fallibility, let  us  appeal  to  him  as  a  classical  man, 
and  bid  him  seek  a  moral  in  the  storv  of  Tarpeia. 
Crushed,  borne  down,  overwhelmed  'neath  the 
weight  of  ornament,  her  fate  presents  no  unapt 
type  of  the  lot  of  him  who  succumbs  and  perishes 
by  the  very  means  deemed  calculated  to  enhance 
his  glory  or  establish  his  renown.  Una  prodesty 
secunda  nocet,  tertia  mors  est.  Poor  Woixis- 
worth,  alas  I  fbmishes  forth  sufficing  illustration 
of  our  moral.  What  has  he  gained,  will  we  ask, 
by  the  unmerciful  be-biogra^hying,  be-memoirisin^, 
be-lifing,  and  be-noUcing,  his  memory  has  so  mera- 
lessly  undergone  ?  Nay,  what  has  he  not  suffered 
and  lost  by  such  process  ?  And  have  there  been 
none  to  save  him  m>m  his  friends,  none  to  prevent 
his  undergoing  the  ostracism  of  an  Aristides,  with- 
out possessing — ^we  speak  not  of  the  poet  but  the 
man — a  jot  of  those  characteristics  that  make  man 
stand  out  in  bold  relief  amid  his  fellows  ? 

A  scholar  and  a  Christian  sage,  floating  gently 
down  the  stream  of  Ufe,  whose  waters  were  to  him 
ever  calm  and  unruffled,  of  a  capacious  heart  and 
kindly  impulses,  the  Corydus  senex  of  Rydal 
Mount  held  on  the  even  tenor  of  hb  way,  happy 
in  his  pursuits,  happy  in  his  mental  resources, 
return  cequabat  opes  animis ;  and  whilst  some 
might  be  found  to  dispute  his  right  to  tho  poet's 
bays,  none  caii  withhold  their  esteem  and  adimira- 
tion  from  one  the  very  type  of  that  quaUty  so  dear 
to  Englishmen — respectability.  Although  we  do 
not  pretend  to  take  rank  among  the  unqualified 
admirers  of  each  production  of  his  fertile  pen,  still 
we  have  ever  entertained  a  very  high  opinion  of 
his  poetical  merits ;  and  that  opinion  have  we  on 
many  an  occasion  recorded  in  these  pages.  It  was 
our  pleasing  duty,  not  very  long  ago,  to  direct  our 
readers'  attention  to  the  last  production  of  his  pen; 
and  as  we  pointed  out  the  merits  and  dwelt  upon 
the  circumstances  of  "The  Prelude,"  running  it 
through  even  from  his  boyish  days,  we  did  con- 
ceive that  we  were  in  some  sort  biographical  as 
well  as  critical ;  but,  lo !  ere  the  ink  of  that  article 
be  well  dry,  we  are  called  on  to  sit  in  judgment 
upon  two  ponderous  volumes,  purporting  to  con- 
tain— what?  A  Life?  No.  Memoirs?  No.  Bio- 
graphical Notice,  or  any  other  possible  synonyme  ? 
No.  Even  the  worthy  canon  s  assurance  would 
have  fiuled  him,  had  he  presumed  to  augment  the 
swoln  Ibt  of  such  productions ;  but  a  stern  sense  of 
duty  steps  in  where  assurance  fears  to  tread.  That 
duty  dictates  to  him  "  to  endeavour  to  supply  mate- 
rials subordinate  and  ministerial  to  the  poems,  and 


illustrative  of  them;  in  a  word,  to  write  a  biographi- 
cal commentary  on  the  poet's  works."  Now  this 
strikes  us  as  being  very  funny;  and  that  our 
readers  may  not  be  deprived  of  the  humour  of  the 
thing,  we  will  for  their  benefit  extract  a  few  pas- 
sages that  precede  the  lines  we  have  just  quoted : — 

He  confided  his  lecreto  to  his  lyre  ;  to  it  he  commimt- 
cated  his  feelings  and  his  thoughts  oo  every  occasion  of 
interest,  public  and  prirate ;  and  hence  his  Lue  is  written 
in  his  Works. 

Nor  is  this  all.  One  Poem,  especially — that  which  has 
been  giren  to  the  world  subsequently  to  his  deatii — tiie 
Prelude,  is  designed  to  exhibit  the  growth  of  hb  niind 
from  his  infancy  to  the  year  1799,  when,  if  we  may  so 
speak,  he  entered  upon  bis  mission  and  ministry,  and 
deliberately  resolved  to  devote  his  time  and  faculties  to  the 
art  and  office  of  a  poet. 

His  Works,  therefore,  are  his  life.  And  it  would  be  a 
superfluous  and  presumptuous  enterprise  to  encroach  upon 
this  their  province,  and  to  invade  the  biographical  eminence 
on  which  his  Poems  stand.  Let  them  retain  their  snpie- 
macy  in  this  respect ;  and  let  no  other  Life  of  Words- 
worth be  composed  beside  what  has  thus  been  written 
with  his  own  hand. 

This  being  borne  in  mind,  it  ensues  as  a  matter  of 
course  that  the  present  work  does  not  claim  for  itself  the 
title  of  a  Life  of  Wordsworth.  Nor,  again,  does  it  pro- 
fess to  offer  a  critical  review  of  his  poems,  or  to  supply 
an  elaborate  exposition  of  the  principles  on  which  thoee 
poems  were  composed.  Mr.  Wordsworth  had  no  dedre 
that  any  such  disquisition  should  be  written.  He  wished 
that  his  poems  should  stand  by  themselves,  and  plead  their 
own  cause  before  the  tribunal  of  posterity. 

And  now  we  confidently  inquire  whether  the 
dictates  of  Dr.  Wordsworth's  duty  do  not  read 
very  much  like  the  special  pleas  of  some  cunning 
pleader.  It  has  heen  done— it  shan't  be  done — 
it  oughtn't  to  be  done — there's  not  the  slightest 
necessity  for  its  being  done— it  is  imperative  that 
it  should  be  done ;  and  the  bulky  volumes  before 
us  testify  to  the  losic  and  consistency  of  the  reve- 
rend canon.  And  now  to  the  consideration  of 
what  has  been  done,  and  how  it  has  been  done. 

Ill  the  first  place  we  have,  by  way  of  supplement 
or  rider  to  the  aforesaid  "materials  suDordinate 
or  ministerial,"  diaries,  memorials,  reminiscences, 
and,  above  all,  epistolary  essays,  served  up  after 
the  most  ill-arranged  and  heterogeneous  fashion. 
Whilst  the  reverend  compiler  of  subordinate  matter 
yields  but  little  in  prolixity  of  detail  to  the  trum- 
peter of  the  great  lexicographer,  he  sinks  immea- 
surably beneath  him  in  sparkling  narrative  or 
graphic  description.  The  very  gemus  of  common- 
place must  have  imparted  its  leaden  inspiration  to 
Dr.  Wordsworth's  pen  as  he  deUvered  himself  of 
those  various  preUnnnary  passages  that  served  as 
argument  to  the  sayings  and  doings  of  his  giiled 
hero.  Mark  the  profundity  of  the  following  intro- 
ductory account  ot  a  vacation-tour ;  let  tho  banks 
of  Gam  and  Isis  recoi*d  and  re-echo  the  astounding 
fact  that  college  life  is  diversified  by  vacations, 
whereof  the  summer  one  is  the  longest : — 

University  life  m  Enriand  is  diversified  and  rdieved  by 
vacations,  of  which  that  which  recurs  in  the  summer 
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montbs  is  of  sufficient  length  to  afford  a  complete  change 
of  scene  to  the  mind  of  the  student  This  is  often  a  fortu- 
nate drcamstance,  and  it  was  particularly  so  in  the  case  of 
William  Wordsworth.  If  his  unirersity  course  had  heen 
continaed  with  little  and  brief  intermission  throughout  the 
year,  or  if  he  had  spent  his  vacations  at  Cambridge,  it  is 
iwobable  that  the  influences  derived  from  early  familiarity 
with  the  grand  and  beautiful  operations  of  nature,  which 
had  giren  rigour  and  independence  to  his  intellect,  and 
fierrour  to  his  imagination,  would  have  become  feebler  and 
fed>ler,  and  that  his  spiritual  and  moral  being  would  have 
declined  in  dignity,  and  have  been  impaired  in  strength. 

Hap^ly  for  him,  he  returned  for  his  first  summer  vaca- 
tion, in  1788,  to  his  beloved  vale  of  Estbwaite.  The  young 
collegian  lodged  in  the  same  house,  and  slept  in  the  same 
bed,  aM  that  which  he  had  occupied  when  a  school-boy. 
He  revisited  his  old  haunts.  The  spirit  of  the  lake  and  the 
vale ;  the  fresh  air  of  the  woods,  and  fields,  and  moun- 
tains, breath^  new  life  into  his  soul.  He  derived  new 
buoyancy  and  energy  from  the  scenes  of  his  earlv  days,  as 
one  who  has  long  been  languishing  on  a  bed  of  sickness 
drinks  in  health  firom  the  breexes  of  some  beautiful  region 
in  which  he  was  bom. 

And  apropos  of  this  same  tour  we  are  utterly 
at  a  loss  to  conceiTe  the  slightest  necessity,  in  the 
year  1851,  for  the  appending  thereto  a  minute  and 
post- master  itinerary  of  the  route  pursued  by  the 
poet  and  his  friend  and  brother-collegian  Jones 
m  1796;  and  the  same  dreary  detail  occurs  again  on 
the  occasion  of  his  yisit  to  Kome.  The  reasons  for 
sncii  minntife  are,  doubtless,  no  mystery  to  Dr. 
Wordsworth's  publisher;  nor  do  we  think  that  it 
was  at  all  judicious,  or  in  anywise  csdculated  to 
enhance  our  respect  for  the  poet's  character,  to  place 
ajjon  record  the  very  crude  results  produced  on  his 
mind  by  his  different  visits  to  foreign  parts.  We 
can  scarcely  imagine  that  Wordsworth  would  have 
been  over  pleased  by  the  reproduction  of  his  politi- 
tad  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff.  His  reverend 
kinsman  informs  us  tluit  Wordsworth  *'  had  a  good 
dsal  of  stoical  pride,  mingled  with  not  a  MiUe  of 
Pelagian  self-confidence."  It  may  have  been  so, 
bat  we  see  nothing  in  the  evidence  adduced  whence 
we  can  infer  aught  beydnd  the  slender  and  illogical 
condosions  arrived  at  by  a  mind  too  impressionable 
by  passing  impulses,  and  somewhat  warped  by 
prejudice. 

ne  presume  that  Wordsworth's  letters  consti- 
tute the  main  feature  of  the  present  work.  Now, 
we  have  heard  it  objected  to  his  poems  that  they 
savour  occasionally  too  strongly  of  prose.  The 
converse  can  by  no  means  be  predicated  of  the 
latter.  More  tnoroughly  prosaic  they  could  scarcely 
be.  If  he  write  on  the  subject  of  his  excursions, 
his  epistles  read  Uke  log-boob ;  if  he  return  answers 
to  queries  propounded  by  his  correspondents,  he  is 
difiuse  and  rambling  to  an  extent  which  makes  us 
somewhat  sceptical  as  to  his  professed  dislike  to 
letter^writin^.  We  will  not  allude  to  his  constant 
mention  of  his  works,  and  his  intense  self-glorifica- 
tion, for  epistolary  communication  has  ever  be^n 
reg2uxled  as  the  normal  safety-valve  for  suppressed 

rism.  That  Mr.  Wordsworth  availed  himself  to 
utmost  of  the  accorded  latitude  appears  po^^'m. 
As  it  would  be  invidious  to  extract  instances,  we  will 
content  ourselves  by  referring  the  reader,  int&rcdia, 
to  the  letters  in  the  second  volume,  pages  63-55. 

But  it  is  a  far  more  grateful  task  to  record  how, 
amid  all  those  faults,  tiuilts  of  the  heart  find  no 
^ace.     Not  an  epistle  but  bears  the  impress  of  the 


kind  and  gentle  nature  that  dictated  it ;  and  in  their 
hour  of  sufiering  and  trial,  his  friends  ever  met  from 
their  gifted  correspondent  the  promptest  and  most 
gracious  tribute  of  sincere  sympathy. 

Spite. of  the  advanced  age  which  he  attained,  and 
the  stirring  days  in  which  he  lived,  Wordsworth 
clung,  with  a  tenacity  unworthy  of  him,  to  the  pre- 
judices that  so  long  withstood  ^e  onward  march  of 
progress.  In  the  CathoUc  Emancipation  Act  he 
saw  the  utter  downfall  of  what  his  Holii\ess  of 
Exeter  forbids  us  to  term  the  Protestant  faith, 
and  in  his  eyes  **the  passing  of  the  Befomi  BilF' 
and  **the  destruction  of  me  Constitution"  were 
synonimous  terms.  He  was  for  imposing  ''  vigorous 
restrictions"  on  the  hberty  of  the  press ;  and  on  the 
great  question  of  education,  whether  national  or 
private,  he  appears  to  have  entertained,  if  not  con- 
fused, at  least  confusing  ideas.  However,  there  is 
one  letter  of  his  on  this  important  subject  which 
contains  remarks  and  suggestions  so  judicious  and 
so  sensible  that  make  it  matter  of  regret  that  he 
did  not  seek  to  extend  his  observation  and  practical 
experience.  We  will  give  an  extract  from  the 
letter  alluded  to.  It  is  addressed  to  his  friend. 
Archdeacon  Wrangham,  who  appears  to  have  con- 
sulted him  on  the  subject. 

I  will  allow,  with  you,  that  a  religious  faculty  is  the  eye 
of  the  soul;    but    if  we  would  have  successful  soul- 
oculists,  not  merely  that  organ,  but  the  general  anatomy 
and  constitution  of  the  intellectual  frame,  must  be  studied; 
for  the  powers  of  that  eye  are  affected  by  the  general  state 
of  the  system.    My  meaning  is,  that  piety  and  religion 
will  be  the  best  understood  by  him  who  takes  the  most 
comprehensive  yiew  of  the  human  mind,  and  that,  for  the 
most  part,  they  will  strtogthen  with  the  general  strength 
of  the  mind,  and  that  this  is  best  promoted  by  a   due 
mixture  of  direct  and  indirect  nourishment  and  discipline. 
For  example,  "  Paradise  Lost"  and  "  Robinson  Crusoe*' 
might  be  as  serviceable  as  LaWs  "  Serious    Call"  or 
Melmoth's  *'  Great  Importance  of  a  Religious  Life ;"  at 
least,  if  the  books  be  all  good,  they  would  mutually  assist 
each  other.  In  what  I  have  said,  though  following  my  own 
thoughts  merely  as  called  forth  by  your  Appendix,  is 
implied  an  answer  to  your  request  that  I  would  ^ve  you 
*'  half  an  idea  upon  education  as  a  national  object."    I 
have  only  kept  upon  the  surface  of  the  question,  but  you 
must   have  deduced  that  I  deem  any  plan  of  national 
education  in  a  country  like  ours  most  difficult  to  apply  to 
practice.     In    Switzerland,  or  Sweden,  or   Norway,  or 
France,  or  Spain,  or  anywhere  but  Great  Britain,  it  would 
be  comparatively   easy.     Heaven  and  hell  are  scarcely 
more  different  from  each  other  than  Sheffield  and  Man- 
Chester,  &c.,  differ  from  the  plains  and  valleys  of  Surrey, 
Essex,  Cumberland,  or  Westmoreland.    We  have  mighty 
cities,  and  towns  of  all  sizes,  with  villages  and  cottages 
scattered  everywhere.     We  are  mariners,  miners,  manu« 
facturers  in    tens  of  thousands,    traders,    husbandmen, 
everything.      What  form   of   discipline,  what  books  or 
doctrines,  I  will  not  say  would  equally  suit  all  these,  but 
which,  if  happily  fitted  for  one,  would  not  perhaps  be  an 
absolute  nuisance  in  another?     You  will  also  have  de- 
duced that  nothing  romantic  can  be  said  with  truth  of  the 
influence  of  education  upon  the  district  in  which  I  live. 
We  have,  thank  Heaven!  free  schools,  or  schools  with 
some  endowment,  almost  everywhere;  and  almost  every 
one  can  read.    But  not  because  we  have  free  or  endowed 
schools,  but  because  our  land  is,  far  more  than  elsewhere, 
tilled  by  men  who  are  the  owners  of  it ;  and  as  the  popu- 
lation is  not  over -crowded,    and    the  vices  which    are 
quickened  and  cherished  in  a  crowded  population  do  not 
tnerefore  prevail,  parents  have  more  ability  and  inclination 
to  send  their  children  to  school  \   much  more  than  in 
manufacturing  districts,  and  also,  though  in  a  less  degree, 
more  than  in  agricultural  ones  where  the  tillers  are  not 
proprietors. 
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But  we  hare  extended  far  bejotid  the  allotted 
limits  our  consideration  of  the  present  work — 
a  work  tendiDg,  if  aught  could,  to  impair  die  deep 
veneration  we  feel  for  the  mani  the  high  honour 
in  which  we  hold  the  poet;  and  why  should 
Dr.  Wordsworth  have  thus  wantonly  and  in*- 
iudidously  tampered  with  either  ?  During  his  own 
life-time  did  the  poet  and  the  philosopher  rear 
with  blamdess  hands  his  enduring  monument. 
His  pen  has  forestalled  and  rendered  vain  the 
equivocal  labours  of  the  biographer.  Nothing 
daunted  by  the  merciless  atta<^  of  crabbed  critic, 
undismayed  by  failure,  yielding  not  a  jot  to  the 
distempered  taste  of  a  public  oTor-ezcited  by  the 
stimulating  diet  administered  by  a  Scott,  a  Byron, 


and  others  of  the  stirring  school,  WordswcHifc 
took  no  counsel,  save  from  the  inspirations  of 
his  own  sterling  and  observant  spirit.  The  lowly 
yet  upright  in  station  fimnd  in  him  an  earnest 
chronicler.  Nature's  Hish  Priest,  he  laboured 
long  and  lovingly  to  kindle  in  other  hearts  the 
sacred  fire  that  pervaded  his  own,  as  he  gazed  on 
those  mighty  works  reared  by  no  human  architect; 
nor  ooukl  aught  have  better  rewarded  his  pious 
labours  than  the  warm  appreciation  now  s^ 
universally  accorded  them. 

Eret  battest  Da  Deine  IVeude  draa  ; 
Nun  haben  tie  andre  Leute  draii  ; 
Dm  ist  Dun  Deine  Fmide  dran  I 
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Thb  recent  terrible  and  destructive  explosion  at 
the  Victoria  coal-pit,  Nitshill,  near  Glasgow,  by 
which  sixty-one  lives  were  lost,  has  occupied  much 
of  the  public  attention,  and  occasions  a  few  remarks 
from  us  on  explosions  in  general.  The  lamentable 
ignorance  which  generally  prevails  on  this  entire 
subject  leads  ns  to  attempt,  within  reasonable  limits, 
a  popular  explanation  (founded  on  strictiy  scientific 
investigations)  of  the  causes  of  these  dreadful 
catastrophes. 

Goal-strata  generally  contain  a  varying  quantity 
of  explosive  gases.  Of  these,  light  carburetted 
hydrogen  is  &e  chief,  and  perhaps  the  only  in- 
flammable, constituent.  It  is  composed  of  two 
volumes  of  hydrogen  and  one  volume  of  vapour  of 
carbon.  One  hundred  cubic  inches  of  this  gas 
weigh  17-4166,*  and  its  specific  gravity  is  0*5594. 
One  hundred  parts  contain  by  weight  seventy-five 
carbon  and  twenty-five  hydrogen.  It  is  in  many 
respects  an  important  gas,  therefore  all  its  scientific 
chiuracteristics  are  important  The  few  facts  just 
mentioned  are  the  result  of  much  research  and 
experiment  It  is  the  confinement  of  this  gas  in 
mines  which  causes  it  to  explode ;  for  when  free 
or  unconfined  it  will  not  explode  with  violence 
any  more  than  loose  gunpowder.  It  becomes  ex- 
plosive, and  therefore  the  cause  of  a  mining  acci- 
dent, when  a  proportion  of  from  seven  to  twenty- 
five  per  cent  of  the  gas  is  mixed  with  atmospheric 
air,  which  also  at  such  times  usually  contains  a 
small  portion  of  carbonic  acid  gas  and  free  nitro- 
gen. When  a  greater  quantity  than  twenty-five 
per  cent  of  the  light  carbon  and  hydrogen  gas  is 
mixed  with  the  common  air  it  will  not  explode ; 
because  air  does  not  afford  sufficient  oxygen  for 
combination  with  so  large  a  proportion.  When  a 
less  quantity  than  seven  per  cent  of  the  gas  is 
mixed  with  common  air  it  is  too  diluted  and  dif- 
fuse for  explosion.  The  most  explosive  proportion 
has  been  found  to  be  about  twelve  and  a  half  per 
cent  of  gas  to  the  ordinary  atmospheric  air. 


♦  Heniyj  in  hit  «*  Chemistry,"  lays  16W4r 


This  gas  is  the  fire-danvp  of  the  pitmen.  It 
exists  in  very  large  quantities  in  some  mines^  and 
is  thought  to  be  pent  up  in  the  body  of  the  coal  in 
some  state  which  admits  of  an  easy  passage  int4> 
the  aeriform  condition.  The  common  weight  of 
the  atmosphere  keeps  it  down  to  a  considerable 
extent,  and  we  think  that  a  pressure  of  four  or  five 
atmospheres,  that  is,  of  the  common  air  increased 
in  weight  fourfold  or  fivefold,  would  altogether 
hinder  its  development  in  the  gaseous  state.  Being 
only  about  one  half  the  specific  gravity  of  common 
air,  it  is  always  tending  to  rise  into  the  same.  It  is 
said  that,  when  pure,  fifteen  times  its  own  bulk 
of  atmospheric  air  will  prevent  its  asoendibility. 

Where  a  coal-mine  is  so  situated  that  this  gas 
largely  exudes  from  it,  it  is  called,  in  the  language 
of  the  pitmen,  ''a  fiery  pit*'  The  more  bitu- 
minous the  coal,  the  more  caking  it  is  in  its 
burning,  the  more  does  it  commonly  contain  of 
gas.  Tlius  the  mines  on  the  W^ear  and  the  T^e 
are  much  troubled  with  it ;  and  this  very  Victoria 
Pit  at  Nitshill  was  so  "  ^erf'  that  a  single  houi^s 
interruption  of  the  air-courses,  or  the  ventilatica, 
would  suffer  as  much  gas  to  accumulate  as  would, 
when  exploded,  shatter  all  the  erections  through- 
out the  seventy  acres  area  of  the  pit 

The  great  object  of  colliery-ventilation  is  to 
dissipate  or  dilute  this  constanUy-exuding  gas,  to 
render  it  inexploeive  by  diffusion  into  a  large 
quantity  of  air,  and  to  carry  it  off  &om  tiie  mine 
by  continual  atmospheric  currents.  Pits  were  si 
first  very  clumsily  ventilated,  if  at  all;  now  the 
ventilation  of  coal-mines  has  become  a  stndy 
and  a  science.  The  Newoastie  and  Durham  mines 
are  generally  well  ventilated.  We  have  ourselveB 
desoended  several  of  them,  and  have  been  much 
gratified  with  their  systematic  ventilation.  The 
jdan  adopted  is  to  foi^  a  current  of  air  through 
the  passages  of  the  mine  by  rarefoction.  Thore 
are  either  two  shafts  sunk,  or  one  shaft  is  divided 
into  two  compartments,  by  which  this  plan  is  car- 
ried out  At  the  bottom  of  one  shaft,  or  one  oobe»- 
partm^  a  laiige  furnace  is  Idndled,  and  this  Uacg^ 
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body  of  fire  rarefies  tbe  whole  shaft  at  the  hase  of 
whidi  it  boras.  As  an  obvious  consequence,  the 
air  which  descends  one  shaft  (called  the  "down- 
cast-shafl"),  which  is  unrarefied,  is  immediately 
and  forcibly  drawn  through  the  intervening  pas- 
sages, and  ascends  over  Ihe  farnace  np  the  other 
and  heated  shaf^  which  is  called  the  "npcast- 
BbafL"  It  IB,  then,  clear  that  the  cause  of  the  ven- 
tilation of  the  pit  thus  arranged  is  the  difference 
between  the  weights  of  two  columns  of  air,  one  of 
which  is  at  the  natural  temperature,  and  the  other 
at  that  of  the  rarefying  furnace.  Nothing  can  be 
more  beautifully  simple  in  theory,  for  the  theory 
is  that  of  every  parlour  and  domestic  fire-place, 
where  the  draught  from  the  door  of  the  room  is 
drawn  by  the  fire  over  it  and  up  the  chimney ; 
aad  yet  few  things  are  more  difficult  in  practice 
than  to  ventilate  thoroughly  a  large  mine  on  this 
principle. 

There  are  not  always  two  shafts,  and  where  one 
most  be  subdivided  difficulty  and  risk  occur.  The 
onking  of  shafts  is  sometimes  a  very  expensive 
bofiiness ;  many  thousands  have  been  expended  in 
sinking  one  shaft  to  the  coal-beds.  Of  course,  the 
expense  depends  on  the  depths  and  various 
obstacles,  such  as  great  bodies  of  springs,  of  shifting 
sands,  and  of  rock.  The  depth  of  some  of  the 
Newcastle  shafts  is  great.  We  descended  shafts  of 
800, 1000,  and  1,800  feet  in  depth.  The  last  shaft  is 
near  Sunderland,  and  is  nearly  the  deepest  perpen- 
dicolar  shaft  in  the  world.  Perhaps  the  words 
1,800  feet  may  not  convey  a  very  clear  idea  of  the 
depth;  but  we  may  grasp  the  idea  better  by 
observing  that  this  Sunderiiand  shaft  is  nine  times 
as  deep  as  the  Monument  of  London  is  high — that 
is,  it  equals  in  depth  the  Monument,  if  placed  nine 
times  upon  itself  I  We  well  remember,  and  ever 
shall,  our  descent  of  this  shaft,  through  darkness 
visible  and  smoke  most  palpable.  Of  course,  the 
proprietors  would  not  sink  two  such  shafts ;  hence 
the  one  is  divided  into  two  compartments,  one  of 
which  forms  the  upcast,  or  ventilating  shaft ;  and 
down  this  long  chimney — for  such  it  really  was — 
we  were  launched  in  a  swinging  basket,  before 
breakfast,  one  fine  summer's  morning!  All  the 
Tentilating  air  in  such  a  mine  must  travel  through 
the  various  passages,  and  then  return  to  its  starting- 
point,  and  ascend  through  its  fiery  chimney. 
Bat  even  where  two  shafts  are  sunk,  there  is  often 
omdi  difficulty  in  the  ventilation,  from  the  extent 
of  the  workings  of  the  mine,  and  the  g^eat  distance 
of  the  extreme  points,  or  the  impediments  in  the 
^  of  reaching  them.  To  secure  the  life  and 
heidth  of  the  pitmen,  air  must  be  conducted  to 
them  as  surely  and  as  purely  as  their  daily  food. 
When  they  are  labouring  in  the  &rthest  passages, 
&ud  in  angular  turnings,  this  is  not  always  easy ; 
but  the  various  devices  which  have  been  adopted 
Ui  the  Northumbrian  and  Durham  pits  to  secure 
Qiig  end  are  really  ingenious,  and  commonly  suc- 
cessful 

The  system  of  working  the  mines  there  is  such 
^  to  lay  them  out  very  much  in  the  form  of  a  large 
Window  placed  flat  upon  the  ground.  Imagine  one 
^^  your  parlour  windows  taken  out  and  laid  upon 
*^€  floor,  and  8ui^>ose  the  bars  or  frames  contidn- 


ing  each  square  of  glass  to  be  open  passages,  and 
the  glass  to  be  solid  coal,  and^  you  will  have  a 
tolerable  idea  of  a  northern  pit  It  is,  then,  a 
kind  of  network  system,  the  passages  crossing  each 
other  nearly  at  right  angles,  and  being  multiplied 
by  similar  crossings  as  they  proceed.  Then  the 
solid  coal  stands  up  in  the  shape  of  huge  square 
solid  pillars.  The  last  working  of  all  is  to  get 
out  these  pillars,  after  which  the  roof  falls  in,  and 
the  mine  is  abandoned,  being  closed  up  by  the 
meeting  of  roof  and  floor.  Sometimes  portions  of 
the  pillars  are  worked  away,  and  portions  of  tho 
pit  abandoned.  These  parts  of  the  pit  so  deserted 
are  termed  goaves  (we  think  from  a  Welsh  word),, 
and  these  goaves  become  so  many  gasometers,  for 
their  ruinous  state  liberates  the  gas  from  the  coal, 
and  causes  it  to  ooze  out  upon  the  surroimdin^ 
passages. 

If  a  pit  can  be  successfully  ventilated,  the  miners 
seldom  hesitate  to  employ  naked  candles  at  their 
work ;  if  it  cannot,  they  use  the  lamp  invented  by 
Sir  Humphrey  Davy^  This  lamp  is  well  known^ 
at  least  in  name,  as  a  signal  triumph  of  practical 
science.  In  a  few  lines  we  will  attempt  to  show 
the  rationale  of  the  Davy-lamp,  deducing  our 
explanation  from  Sir  Humphrey's  description. 

lilame  is  a  gaseous  matter  heated  so  intensely 
as  to  be  luminous.  When  flame  comes  in  contact 
with  the  sides  of  very  minute  apertures — as  when, 
for  example,  wire-g^uze  is  laid  upon  a  burning  jet 
of  coal-gas,  it  is  deprived  of  so  much  heat  that  its 
temperature  instanuy  fklls  below  the  degree  at 
which  gaseous  matter  is  luminous,  and  consequently 
the  gas  itself  passes  fireely  through  the  interstices 
of  the  wire  without  communicating  ignition.  Thus 
the  light  of  the  flame  still  continues  without  its 
explosive  power,  and  this  is  always  the  case  at  any 
degree  of  heat  which  the  encased  flame  can  com- 
municate to  the  surrounding  wire,  for  the  gauze  of 
wire  having  a  large  extent  of  surface,  and  being, 
firom  its  nature,  a  good  conductor  of  heat,  it  loses 
heat  with  great  rapidity,  and  thus  exerts  a  cooling 
influence  over  the  gas  which  may  be  burning 
inside  the  lamp,  and  reduces  its  heat  below  the 
point  at  which  it  will  ignite  and  explode.  Such 
is  the  scientific  rationale  of  the  lamp.  Its  con- 
struction is  simple  enough ;  for  it  merely  consists 
of  a  small  cylinder  of  wire-gauze,  the  aper- 
tures of  the  wire-gauze  being  extremely  small, 
and  at  least  625  in  number  to  the  square 
inch  of  surface.  Within  this  cylinder,  which  is 
protected  by  a  covering  at  top  and  at  bottom,  a 
lamp-wick  is  placed,  and  fed  with  oil.  When  the 
wick  is  lighted,  the  lamp  may  be  used  safely  in  all 
parts  of  the  mine.  Although  the  fire-damp  often 
passes  tiirough  the  gauze  of  wire  and  enlarges  the 
flame,  yet  the  flame  never  passes  in  return  through 
the  gauze,  for  the  reasons  above  stated.  We  have 
often  been  startled  with  the  sudden  increase  of  the 
flame  inside  the  lamp,  when  in  some  recess  of  a 
coal-pit ;  but,  of  course,  the  alarm  was  only  that  of 
a  novice  to  the  mines. 

If  these  Davy-lamps  were  always  used  in  mines 
there  would  be  few  accidents  from  explosions; 
but  as  they  give  a  feebler  light  than  candles,  there 
is  a  great  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  men  to 
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employ  them.  In  the  majority  of  mining  explo- 
eions  we  find  that  the  Davy-lamp  was  not  in  nee. 
This  IS  reported  to  be  the  case  at  the  Victoria  Pit, 
Nitshill.  No  accident  had  happened  for  four 
years  previously ;  hence,  perhaps,  undue  confidence 
was  inspired  in  the  efficiency  of  the  ventilation ; 
and  hence,  on  that  day  when  a  sudden  discharge  of 
gas  occurred,  probably  from  a  fall  in  the  roof  of 
the  mine,  the  terrible  accident  took  place  which 
plunged  sixty-one  human  beings  into  eternity ! 

An  Act  of  Parliament  has  been  recently  passed 
to  authorise  the  mspection  of  coal-mines  by  Govern- 
ment officers.  In  pursuance  of  this  Act,  four  ex- 
perienced gentlemen  have  been  appointed  to  in- 
spect the  British  coal-pits.  At  least  four  more 
ought  to  be  appointed,  and  these  should  be  gentle- 
men totally  imbiassed  by  any  kind  of  connexion 
w4th  colliery-owners,  and  wholly  unaddicted  to 
any  pre- conceived  system  or  theory  of  ventilation 
and  coal-mining;  for  a  gentleman  educated  in 
and  restricted  to  one  district,  will  not  be  the  very 
best  inspector  for  another,  where  the  system  is 
different  and  the  chief  men  look  shy. 

One  of  the  present  inspectors  has  been  engaged 
in  examining  the  Nitshill  pit,  and  is  reporting 
upon  the  circumstances  of  the  catastrophe.  It 
may  be  interesting  to  onr  readers  if  we  (conclude 
this  paper  with  a  brief  description  of  the  appear- 
ance of  a  pit  and  its  neighbourhood  after  the  occur- 
rence of  a  similar  and  fatal  explosion,  some  few 
years  since.  The  description  wOl  be  that  of  an 
6ye-witness  and  actual  visitor. 

**  As  long  as  memory  remains  to  us,  we  shall 
never  forget  the  circumstances  of  our  visit  to  the 

W Pit,  near  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  about  ten 

years  since,  just  after  the  occurrence  of  an  ex- 
plosion there.  As  we  approached  the  locality  no 
smoke  was  ascending  from  the  tall  engine-chimney. 
No  shouts  of  men  and  calls  of  boys  gave  life  to 
the  surrounding  desolation  as  before.  We  first 
called  at  the  chief  agent's  house,  and  requested  the 
favour  of  being  permitted  to  descend  the  mine 
and  observe  for  ourselves.  This,  with  some  diffi- 
culty, was  obtained.  Equipped,  as  usual,  in 
mining  dress,  we  accompanied  the  agent  himself 
to  the  pit's  mouth.  What  an  -assemblage  of 
anxious  faces  was  there  at  that  little  spot !  The 
wives  of  men  of  whose  safety  there  had  yet  been 
no  tidings.  Wives  did  we  say  ? — rather,  widows 
in  almost  assured  anticipation.  The  pit  was  small, 
but  the  explosive  force  had  been  terrific ;  for  it  had 
shattered  tiie  timbers,  and  deranged  the  winding 
machinery.  With  difficulty,  therefore,  did  we 
secure  a  safe  descent  in  a  wicker  basket,  together 
with  the  agent  As  soon  as  we  arrived  at  the 
bottom  of  the  shaft,  we  lighted  our  Davy-lamps 
and  began  to  grope  through  tlie  main  passage ;  but 
difficult  as  this  is  at  all  times  to  a  novice,  it  was 
now  ten  times  more  so,  since  immense  masses  of 
stone,  coal,  and  rubble  were  scattered  confusedly 
all  about  A  hard  concussion  on  our  shin-bone 
soon  brought  us  into  a  disagreeable  acquaintance 
with  one  feuch  mass.  After  this,  we  had  to  scram- 
ble over  stone  after  stone,  and  heap  of  fragments 
after  heap,  in  order  to  make  any  progress  at  all. 
At   length   the   whole    passage  became   nearly 


blocked  up.  Men  were  engaged  in  tunnelling 
through  the  mixed  mass,  just  as  if  they  were  forc- 
ing a  drift-way  for  the  first  time.  A  stranger  to 
such  matters  would  have  said  that  no  human  be- 
ings had  ever  trodden  that  course  before;  whereas, 
in  fact,  hundreds  of  men  and  bo3rs,  and  hundreds 
of  loaded  coal-waggons,  had  made  that  very  place 
a  kind  of  highway  but  the  day  before.  By  the 
time  that  we  had  scrambled  through  holes  and 
hollows  barely  larger  than  our  own  bodies,  we  came 
upon  a  company  of  three  miners  employed  ^th 
pick-axes  and  other  mining  implements  in  search- 
ing for  dead  bodies.  They  had  strong  reason  to 
think  that  some  one  or  more  of  the  men  had  been 
crushed  down  in  that  very  spot.  Nor  were  they 
wrong ;  for,  about  twenty  minutes  after  we  had 
arrived  they  came  upon  a  battered  can  for  water 
and  a  broken  pick-axe,  together  with  a  rag  or  two 
of  a  bag  that  once  held  bread  and' meat.  These 
were  signs  of  death,  if  not  of  life.  We  were  at 
the  stretch  of  anxiety.  In  another  minntethey 
came  upon  a  mass  of  soft  coal,  on  which  a  jacket 
seemed  to  be  fastened.  The  men  uttered  a  low 
groan.  They  held  up  their  mining-lamps.  We  held 
up  ours,  thinking  this  mass  of  soft  coal  wonld  lead 
to  a  discovery  of  a  dead  body.  The  men  stopped, 
and  stood  speechless.  The  three  or  four  lamps 
were  held  up  high  as  the  roof.  They  cast  an  \ui- 
certain  gleam  of  light  on  the  rubbish  below.  We 
were  a  little  surprised  at  this  sudden  stoppage  jnst 
when  there  should  have  been  redoubled  zeal  One 
of  the  miners  turned  over  the  mass  of  soft  coal, 
peered  at  it  closely  with  his  lamp,  and  exclwmed, 
'  Poor  Will  Coxon  I '  Reader,  the  apparent  piece 
of  soft  coal  was  William  Coxon's  dead  bod}/;  the 
can,  the  bag,  the  axe  were  his ! 

"  The  turn,  as  men  say,  which  this  gave  ns  was 
not  slight.  We  felt  a  sickness  of  heart  and  a 
parchedness  of  lip.  We  were  willing— anxiouB 
to  return ;  but  the  agent  had  to  visit  two  other 
spots  where  digging  was  going  forward,  and  we 
could  not  go  l^ck  alone.  Both  these  spots  had 
been  rendered  remarkable  by  the  previous  exhu^ 
mation  of  two  or  three  bodies  of  the  poor  sacrii 
ficed  men.  One  corpse  was  wrapped  up,  and  \m 
on  a  board  ready  to  be  sent  up  to  the  surfece.  We 
then  went,  on  all-fours,  to  a  side-passage,  where 
the  damage  had  been  considerable,  and  afterwaruS 
repaired  to  the  stables  of  the  pit.  ^ 

"  Every  pit  (at  least  in  the  north  of  England)  h^ 
a  very  condfbrtable  stable,  where  there  are  cntt 
and  stalls  for  horses  and  ponies.  Horses  are  W 
down  the  shafts  by  being  inclosed  in  nets,  m 
when  once  let  down  they  may  be  swd  to  have  bid 
farewell  to  the  sun,  for  they  seldom  come  ^ 
again.  In  the  stables  below  they  are  well  looke<] 
after ;  and  being,  of  course,  mostly  of  a  ^^^f^ 
and  ponies,  they  suffer  little  inconvenience.  Indeet^ 
the  equable  temperature  of  the  pit  seems  to  agr^ 
even  better  with  them  than  the  variable  m 
changeable  climate  above-ground;  and  they  gw^ 
therefore,  very  sleek,  glossy,  and  fat  in  their  m^ 
terranean  life.  It  is  proved  that  they  keep  in  exce^ 
lent  working  condition;  and,  what  might  not  W 
expected,  their  sight  is  nearly  uninjured  by  bcmj 
always  in  gloom.    Of  course,  when  an  explosion 
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occnrs,  the  horses  share  the  fate  and  death  of  the 
men.  The  carcase  of  one  poor  old  coal-waggon 
horse  I  stumhled  over  in  my  way  to  the  stables. 
When  I  arrived  at  the  stalls,  singularly  enough 
they  bad  been  little  injured ;  and,  to  my  surprise, 
in  one  stall,  fast  to  his  crib,  stood,  calmly  enough, 
one  sleek  little  pony  munching  his  hay,  as  if 
QOthiug  particular  had  happened.  I  was  told  that 
when  fiiBt  the  exploring-party  descended  the  pit 
after  the  accident,  the  earliest  and  only  sign  of  life 
that  came  upon  them  was  the  shrill  neigh  of  this 
little  pony,  expressing,  after  his  fashion,  the  fact  of 
his  escape,  and  the  urgency  of  his  hunger!  I 
patted  the  little  animal  with  great  regard,  and 
irould  have  wished  to  bestride  lum  above-ground. 
Se  seemed  to  understand  me ;  for  he  neighed  again, 
ind  moved  his  little  ears  in  double-quick  time,  to 
he  accompaniment  of  a  far-switching  tail. 

"  From  the  confined  workings  and  narrow  limits 
}f  the  pit,  and  the  rapid  expansion  of  the  gas  after 
igmtion,  the  effects  were  extremely  violent,  and 
die    devastation  tremendous.      We    noticed,  in 
^ping   our  way  back  by  another  course,  that 
ma^es  of  strong  Memel  timber  had  been  driven 
before  the  fiery  and  gaseous  blast,  and  shattered 
and  forced  into  the  coal.    Goal-tubs,  made  of  strong 
planking,  and  bound  with  iron,  were  broken  into 
small  pieces.    Waggons  had  been  forced  off  their 
wheel^  and  wheels-  bad  been  made  into  masses  of 
vood  and  iron.    The  explosion  was  distinctly  felt 
at  the  surface  by  a  sudden  rush  of  wind  and  dust 
npwards  agidnst  the  current  of  air,  the  cage  (or 
load)  of  coals  then  at  the  mouth  of  the  pit  being 
lifted  several  feet  in  height.    An  immense  quan- 
tity of  coal-dust  was  scattered  all  round ;  and  many 
of  the  wooden  props  that  supported  the  roof  of  the 
mine  seem  to  have  been  charred,  and,  in  some 
instances,  to  have  been  half  reduced  to  charcoal. 
The  effects  of  the  explosion  were  distinctly  felt  at 
a  distance  of  700  yards  from  the  place  where  it 
was  supposed  to  have  occurred.    The  coal  near  to 
the  source  of  the  calamity  took  Jlre,  And  demanded 
the  utmost  efforts  and  most  anxious  care  of  the 
miners  to  extinguish  it.    To  effect  this  the  pit  was 
closed  down,  and  a  deluge  of  water  was  pumped 
down,  and  conducted  to  the  supposed  place  of  fire ; 
Lad  these  efforts  to  extinguish  the  fiames  been  un- 
1  saccesaful,  the  consequences  would  have  been  y^t 


more  fearful.  Some  mines  which  have  been  thus 
ignited  have  burned  on  for  months,  smoking,  and 
charring,  and  smothering,  and  flaming  up  from 
every  crevice  to  the  daylight  1 

"  When  we  had  gained  the  surface  again,  the 
agent  kindly  sent  a  miner  round  with  me  to  con- 
duct me  to  the  cottages  where  the  corpses  lay 
which  had  been  up  to  that  time  exhumed.  I  had 
braced  myself  up  to  seeing  all,  I  never  looked  at 
corpses  before ;  but  I  was  much  excited  by  my 
adventure,  and  wanted  to  complete  my  mental 
picture  of  this  mining  woe.  My  guide  led  me 
into  a  poor  cottage  where  darkness  ruled.  An  old 
woman  was  moaning,  a  new-made  widow  was 
absorbed  in  grief,  four  children  were  weeping 
aloud.  I  entered  a  back  room,  a  sheet  was  removed 
from  a  bed,  and  there  I  saw  what  I  will  not  at- 
tempt to  depict.  It  was  a  black  mummy  ! — that  is 
the  nearest  similitude.  Five  other  cottages  I 
visited,  and  saw  five  such  spectacles.  The  last, 
indeed,  was  somewhat  different.  Its  late  owner 
had  been  killed  by  the  after-damp.  His  features 
were  in  no  way  distorted,  but  calmly  composed. 
His  body  was  imcharred  and  unchanged.  He 
merely  looked  as  if  he  had  been  in  a  very  deep 
sleep — but  this  was  the  sleep  of  death !  Most  of 
the  corpses  of  .those  who  are  killed  by  the  after- 
damp present  this  placid  appearance.  In  all, 
thirty -two  persons  were  destroyed  by  this  explo- 
sion.     I  believe,  nearly  all   their    bodies  were- 

exhumed  from  the  mine  to  be  inhumed  in  W 

churchyard.  On  the  following  Sunday  the  little- 
green  churchyard  was  the  scene  of  a  succession  of 
fimerals,  or  rather  of  one  simultaneous  funeral  of 
many  men  and  boys.  Some  twenty  to  thirty 
corpses  are  interred  there  of  human  beings  who 
were  called  unto  death  at  one  moment's  warning, 
and  by  one  fiery  blast  Such  are  the  liabilities  of 
a  miner's  life.  The  chimney  of  the  pit  smokes  as 
before,  the  engine  steams  away,  the  men  hew  coal, 
the  horses  draw  it,  the  boys  drive  them,  the  coal 
comes  to  market,  perhaps  to  the  very  fire -grate  of 
the  reader  of  this  article  I  Many  an  anxious  day 
of  thought  has  the  writer  of  this  article  bestowed 
on  this  subject,  in  the  hope  that  some  preventives 
or  palliatives  for  such  catastrophes  might  be  found 
and  applied." 


IMPRESSIONS     DE    VOYAGE, 

BY  OUR  OWN  TOURIST. 


London^  May,  1851. 

Mr  DEAR  Tati, — I  have  the  audacity  to  flatter 

lyself  that  you  will  not  be  sorry  to  see  my  hand- 

riting  once  more,  although  it  may  strike  you  as 

nog  rather  more  shaky  than  in  the  days  of  old.  It 

not  many  weeks  since  the  most  fashionable  M.D. 

Damascus  informed .  me,  with  a  grave  face  and 

Impressive  delivery,  that,  if  it  should  please 

to  heal  me  of  the  ague  under  which  I 

VOL.  xvm.— MO.  ccx. 


was  then  labouring,  I  should  find  my  recovery 
greatly  promoted  by  the  wonderful  quinine  medi- 
cines to  bo  procured  in  the  Crystal  Bazaar  of 
England,  in  Uie  country  of  London,  unto  which 
all  the  Hawag^es  (literally  shopkeepers,  aUas 
Franks)  of  the  earth  were  gathered  together.  As 
this  judicious  advice  happened  to  tally  with  the 
inclinations  of  the  patient  (a  not  unfrequent 
coincidence  with  fashionable  physicians,  whether 
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in  the  east  or  west),  it  was  naturally  taken  as 
promptly  as  the  case  would  admit  of;  and  here  I 
am  agaiu,  a  Hawag^e  at  home  among  the  great 
nation  of  Hawag^es, 

Do  not  be  misled  by  the  title,  "  Impressions  de 
Voyage,"  which  I  am  fully  conscious  of  having 
borrowed  from  the  talented  M.  Dumas,  to  whom  I 
owe,  in  common  with  the  public,  much  besides  that 
I  can  never  hope  to  repay.  I  am  not  about  to  bore 
you  with  a  fresh  solution  of  the  great  Asian 
mystery.  I  frankly  allow  that  I  am  not  the  Sir 
Galahad  of  that  indefinite  Holy  Grail,  of  which  all 
recent  Eastern  travellers  have  professed  the  search, 
from  Tancred  down  to  Harriet  Martineau.  I  may 
have  penetrated  as  far  into  the  interior  of  a  few 
Oriential  milestones  as  is  ordinarily  consistent 
with  the  limited  powers  of  human  vision ;  but  I 
mean  to  give  God  thanks  and  make  no  boast  of  it — 
at  least  for  the  present  A  time  may  come,  for 
me  as  for  honest  George  Seacoal,  to  let  my  reading 
and  writing  appear,  when  there  is  "  no  need  of 
such  vanity."  Be  thankful  that  I  do  not  inflict  upon 
you  the  tiresome  wound  I  received,  while  sketching 
in  the  Caucasus,  from  the  musket  of  an  enrage 
Circassian  patriot,  who  paid  distant  but  unvarying 
attentions  to  the  outpost  of  my  friend,  Prince  Ivan 
Petrovick,  Captain  of  his  Imperial  Majesty's 
Guards ;  or  a  still  more  tedious  account  of  Uie 
domestic  minage  of  madame  sa  mere,  who  hos- 
pitably entreated  me  in  the  Crimea.  Congratulate 
yourself  on  escaping  the  recital  of  my  various 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  carry  off  Kossuth  on  board 
of  a  small  English  cutter,  and  the  history  of  my 
voyage  on  a  primitive  skin-raft  down  the  Euphrates. 
For  all  such  personal  and  remote  details  the 
public  can  wait.  The  impressions  de  voyage 
which  I  have  the  honour  to  present  to  you  were 
picked  up  nearer  home,  warranted  light  and 
portable,  small  post  size ;  but,  unless  I  deceive 
myself,  full  of  general  interest  and  deep  and 
mingled  meaning. 

On  my  way  home  I  passed  a  few  days  at  Malta. 
I  inspected  the  magnificent  defences  of  Valetta 
vdth  the  eye  of  a  reverent  but  intelligent  tourist, 
not  unsharpened  by  a  few  early  lessons  in  the 
broad  principles  of  fortification.  I  saw  brilliant 
Ted-coats  whirling  round  nightly  in  the  waltz  with 
that  acliamement  for  "the  mazy"  which  so  proudly 
distinguishes  the  juvenile  British  officer.  I  saw 
other  red-coats  displaying  an  equally  enthusiastic 
love  of  sport  by  going  four  miles  out  of  town  to 
Tide  races  along  a  hard  road  at  one  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  I  saw  the  older  hands  executing  the 
most  arduous  manoeuvres  of  military  science  on 
the  parade-ground  and  the  billiard-table.  I  saw 
the  great  Sir  C — s  N — p — r  returning  westwards 
with  a  magnificent  beard,  after  laying  down  the 
Command-in-Chief  of  the  armies  of  India,  and 
•the  gallant  Miyor  Edw — des  with  a  beard  equally 
magnificent^  ready  to  assume  the  said  Command- 
in-Chief  of  the  said  armies,  or  to  make  him- 
self generally  useful.  I  saw  a  first-rate  display 
of  artillery-practice  from  the  fort  of  St  Elmo, 
where  the  balls  lashed  the  water  with  a  fury 
which  would  have  ont-Xerxesed  the  whips  of 
Xerxes,  and  gradoally  riddled  to  death  the  un- 


I  happy  tarp^t  at  a  distance  of  1,200  yards.  I 
need  hardly  say,  sir,  that  I  left  Malta  profoundly 
impressed  with  the  conviction  that  we  are  atill  a 
great  military  nation. 

But  my  colonial  observations  were  not  taken 
merely  from  a  military  point  of  view.  Nobody 
can  sleep  a  night  or  spend  a  day  in  Valetta  widi- 
out  becoming  thoroughly  alive  to  the  zealous  invi- 
tations of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  testified 
by  the  endless,  tuneless,  and  timeless  clang  of  a 
thousand  promiscuous  bells.  You  cannot  walk  op 
any  nuun  street  without  running  against  mm 
visible  manifestation  of  the  archiepiscopal  digii^ 
which  invests  the  person  of  his  eminence  Noe, 
DoM  PuBLius  Maria  en  Comitibcb  Sant;  either  m 
the  shape  of  a  little  bull  just  published  by  ^oi,  &c^ 
or  in  the  miraculously-frequent  apparition  of  his 
Eminence's  old  London  chariot,  dawn  by  his 
Eminence's  heavy  omnibus-horses,  and  driven  with 
ostentatious  slowness  by  his  Eminence's  coachman, 
in  a  cocked-hat,  wherever  there  is  a  guard  ready  to 
turn  out^and  salute  his  Eminence.  You  cannot  walk 
out  of  the  town  without  encountering  regimento  of 
live  priests,  in  full  work  or  in  training.  You  have 
every  facility  given  you  for  becoming  thoroughly 
acquainted  widi  the  attractive  varieties  of  a  large  re- 
pository of  friars,  baked  post  mortem.  Eveiy  view 
of  the  island  is  studded  with  the  domes  of  a  hundred 
churches,  and  the  crosses  of  a  thousand  chapels. 
But,  en  revanche,  there  are  consolations  for  Ae 
home-sick  Protestant  There  is  one  lofty ^iie 
pre-eminent  among  the  many  domes,  typiodly 
demonstrating  the  difference  between  straight  and 
roundabout  ways.  The  tower  itself  contains  a 
well-selected  theological  library,  and  a  peal  of 
bells  which  would  make  genuine  church  music  to 
English  ears,  if  Malta  contained  science  enough  to 
ring  them ;  and  beneath  its  shadow  the  ceremonies 
of  the  English  Church  are  carried  on.  After  seeing 
that  single  spire  from  all  sides  and  all  distances, 
conspicuous  in  land-viewB,  in  sea-views,  and  views 
birdseye  or  celestial,  like  the  shadow  of  a  grert 
rock  in  a  weary  land,  I  left  Malta  strongly  impressed 
with  the  feeling  that  (however  practiadly  correct, 
with  respect  to  the  Maltese  themselves,  may  be  the 
grandiose  assumption  of  the  "Chiesa  Gstholics 
Apostolica  Eomana"  to  be  "dominants"  in  those 
islands)  we  English  are,  even  cobnially,  »  P^ 
Protestant  people. 

I  had  flattered  myself,  sir,  not  only  that  th^ 
things  were  so,  but  that  they  were  universally 
recognised  to  be  so ;  that  both  the  pages  of  his- 
tory and  the  minds  of  men  were  conscious  of  the 
true  British  character.  I  had  hoped  that  our  con- 
tinental neighbours  were  ready  to  concede  us  the 
importance  of  a  great  nation  in  every  sense  of  the 
word,  and  to  treat  our  Protestantism,  our  mihwy 
genius,  our  round  wide-awakes,  our  plaid  mow* 
ing-jackets,  and  all  our  national  insignia,  wiUi  the 
respect  due  to  great  and  eccentric  facts.  1^ 
destined  to  be  too  soon  disabused  of  such  mfluisr 
illusions.  ,    , 

The  Government  of  Malta  had  liberally  reirfscjj 

graiis,  the  unintelligible  and  costly  boogoitfd^ 
and  teskerehs,  and  firmans  with  which  1/^ 
opened  the  hearts  of  all  provincial  p«<M  ^ 
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nest  HtUe  passport,  simply  requesting  and  re- 
qmring  that  A.  B.  0.,  Esquire,  a  British  subject, 
going  to  Ehigland,  vid  Marseilles,  should  be  let  to 
pass  freely  and  without  hindrance  by  all  those 
*whom  it  might  concern.    The  French  Consul  at 
Malta,  awake  to  the  perception  of  four  shillings^ 
had  coantersigned  this  document.    There  has  been 
a  time  when,  under  the  protection  of  such  a  paper, 
an  Englishman    might  have  passed  unmolested 
tiirough  the  world ;  that  is  to  say,  that  large  por- 
tion of  the  globe  which  is  situated  on  the  route 
from  Malta  to  England,  vid  Marseilles.     When  I 
entered  that  commercially  important  but  unsavoury 
harbour  some  three  years  ago,  in  the  infancy  of 
that  Republic  which  is  not  yet  come  to  years  of 
discretion,  my  passport  was    glanced  at  for  a 
moment  by  a  polite  official,  and  returned  to  me  as 
soon  as  the  familiar  legend  of ''  Dieu  et  mon  droit" 
met  his  approving  eyes.     All  that  system  of  ami- 
ability is   now  changed,  "preparatorily  (as  the 
leading  journals  have  long  informed  us)  to  the 
entire  abolition  of  the  iniquitous  passport-system.'* 
The  great  abolitionist  movement  has  apparently 
nade  it  necessary  for  A.  B.  C,  £^q.,  however  anxious 
to  leave  the  unsavoury  Marseilles,  to  oscillate  for 
hoars,  like  a  helpless  pendulum,  between  a  visible 
Boreaa  des  Passeports  and  an  invisible  bureau  of 
the  Commission  Centrale ;  at  length  to  be  rudely 
aocoaed  of  imposture  by  the  Passport  Office,  be- 
cause the  Central  Commission  has  not  entered  the 
xuune  of  A.  B.  C.  among  the  owners  of  passports ; 
and  to  find  out  for  himself,  by  patient  investiga- 
tion, ^t  the  said  Commission,  ignoring  all  aris- 
tocratic titles  of  courtesy,  has  described  him  in  the 
following  terms:   (lieu  dr  naissakcb)  Bretagne; 
(nom)  Esquire ;  (prbnoms)  C.  B.  A.    The  intelligent 
Mayoralty  of  Marseilles,  when  with  difficulty  con- 
vinced of  the  incorrectness  of  the  above  statement 
of  &ct6,  bestowed  upon  A.  B.  C,  Esq.  (for  the  small 
diarge  of  two  francs),  a  provisional  pass  for  the 
i^erior,  liberally  supplied  with  the  antiquated  im- 
pertinences  of  passport  portrait-painting ;  all  which 
course  of  procedure,  if  we  are  to  pin  our  faith  upcm 
the  Times,  is  no  doubt  simply  "  preparatory  to  the 
entire  abolition  of  the  system."     At  last,  I  was 
free  to  leave  Marseilles :  I  embarked  in  the  eowp6 
of  the  mallepoate  for  Lyons.     My  fellow-voyagers 
were  an  officer  of  the  French  navy,  and  a  lively 
young  merchant  of  Marseilles ;  both  of  them  good 
feUows,  especially  the  naval  officer,  with  whom  I 
endured  the  various  fortunes  of  war  as  far  as  Paris. 
He  told  alarming  stories  of  the  &cility  and  quick- 
ness with  which  the  Republic  embarks  and  trans- 
ports  her  armies ;    all    derived    from    personal 
observation,  as    he  had  been  employed  in  the 
expedition   to  Rome.      On  -hearing  the  words, 
'TExpedition  ^  Rome,"  the  Marseillais  leant  for- 
ward widi  an  air  of  extreme  interest.    I  thought 
he  was  about  to  enter  on  an  energetic  discussion 
of  the  moral  rights  and  general  policy  of  the 
Roman  question,  when  he  burst  out  with  ''  Vous 
y  etiez  I  vraiment  1     Eet-ce  que  les  femmes  y  sont 
aimables?"     To  which  my  other  neighbour  an- 
swered with  that  blunt  candour  which  honourably 
marks  the  sailor  (even  when  net  British),  **  Mais, 
mafoi,  ellesnousaiment  pas  trop/*  as,  indeed,  they 


have  good  reason.  A  singular  and  not  uninstruc- 
tive  commentary  upon  the  light  indifference,  or 
rather  the  fascinating  and  vainqu&ar  ease  of  con- 
science, with  which  a  great  and  free  nation  sends 
its  thousands  of  soldiers  to  repress  the  struggles 
of  a  smaller  people  after  a  similar  liberty. 

My  own  observations,  taken  through  the  windows 
of  the  coups,  athwart  the  voluminous  smoke  of 
unintermitted  cigars,  coupled  with  the  exclama- 
tions of  my  companions,  lead  me  to  conclude  that 
the  whole  agricultural  talent  of  the  country  between 
Lyons  and  Avignon  is  concentrated  on  the  growth 
of  garance,  or  madder.  It  was  always,  "  Encore 
de  la  garance !"  "  Toujours  de  la  garance  I"  "  Est- 
elle  belle,  cette  garance !"  The  sun  set  over  long  bril- 
liant green  fields  of  garance,  and  the  earliest  dawn 
disclosed  it  again  with,  "Ah,  en  voila  encore!" 
The  wines  of  the  Rhone  will  have  ultimately  to 
give  place  to  a  draught  of  garance-and-water.  Not 
being  conversant  with  the  appearance  of  the  plant, 
or  the  French  name,  I  asked  for  an  explanation  of 
its  uses ;  and  received  the  satisfactory  answer,  that 
it  produces  the  brilliant  red  dye  which  colours  the 
trousers  of  the  French  army.  "  If  it  was  not  for 
this  plant  we  couldn't  afford  so  many  pantalons 
rouges''  Another  variety  of  the  dye  is  a  bright 
yellow;  the  same,  no  doubt,  which  gilds  the 
regimental  caps,  and  smartens  up  the  semi-Oriental 
uniforms,  of  the  zouaves,  spahis,  Algerine  chasseurs, 
and  other  gaillards  (TAfrique,  It  is  a  striking 
and  ominous  fact,  that  so  large  a  proportion  of  the 
native  industry  of  the  south  of  France  should  be 
devoted  to  the  growth  of  red  trousers.  Consider 
what  a  baleful  influence  the  doctrines  of  Protection 
may  in  this  instance  exercise  upon  the  destinies  of 
the  world !  The  red-trouser  industry  is  already 
created ;  the  army  must  be  kept  at  its  present  high 
standard,  or  even  increased,  to  consume  the  pro- 
duce, and  prevent  the  bankruptcy  of  the  distressed 
red-trouser  farmers ;  the  army,  being  in  existence, 
must  be  kept  in  work  somehow  or  other — ^must 
conquer  the  Desert  of  Sahara,  or  quarter  itself 
amicably  upon  Rome,  or  some  other  more  con- 
veniently-adjacent metropolis,  if  only  to  keep  its 
hand  in,  and  to  give  at  the  same  time,  by  the 
additional  wear  and  tear  of  foreign  service,  a  fresh 
impulse  to  the  reproduction  of  red  trousers.  The 
fears  of  Sir  Francis  Head  will  sooner  or  later 
inevitably  be  justified. 

How  soon  this  undesirable  consummation  may 
be  looked  for,  and  how  easy,  natural,  and  trifling 
an  event  in  continental  history  it  is  expected  to  be, 
may  perhaps  be  well  illustrated  by  tie  following 
historical  dialogue,  of  which  I  was  a  spectator  at 
Lyons  the  next  day : — 

Scene — Hotel  de  V  Univers  at  Lyons  (which  I 
beg  leave  parenthetically  to  recommend  to  all 
parties  intending  to  travel). 

Time — ^Hour  of  table  cFh6te, 

DratMfHs  Peraonm^ 
A  very  fine  specimen  of  the  British  Lion,  en 
route  to  Italy ;  set,  between  fifty  and  sixty. 
Wils  of  the  British  Lion. 
Le  Lion  Lyonnais,  a  fiiahionable  young  gentle- 
man ^  Lyonst 
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Garjon,  a  dumb  waiter,  or  cophon  prosopon^  as 
the  Greek  hath  it 

The  undersigned,       ditto. 

The  conversation  had  turned  upon  a  review  of 
the  22nd  Trousers,  which  had  taken  place  in  Lyons 
that  morning — the  age  of  the  general  in  command, 
the  age  of  Radetzky. 

Bntish  Lion  (politely):  "Nous  avons  aussi 
parmy  nous  tr^s  vieiix  generaux.  Par  example,  le 
Dook  de  Wellington,  qui  aura  quarantc  (the  re- 
spected Lion  meant  quatrevingt),  deux  ans  ce 
premier  de  May." 

Lion  Lyonnais  (with  supreme  indifiference) : 
"  Ah  I  ce  n'est  pas  trop.  Mais  enfin,  votre  Due  de 
Velinton  n'est  pas  general,  il  e^t  amiral.  D'ailleurs, 
tons  vos  spldats  sont  marins  !" 

Wife  of  the  British  Lion  (nearly  fainting,  with 
uplifted  eyes  ejaculates) — *'  0 — h  I" 

Such  is  history,  as  read  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, after  a  lapse  of  thirty-five  years.  The  dear 
old  fellow  didn't  like  to  thunder  out  the  name  of 
Waterloo;  he  asserted  strenuously  that  the  said 
Duke  had  gained  several  victories  in  Spain  :  but 
il  avait  beau  faire — the  young  gentleman  would 
listen  to  no  readings  of  history  except  his  own, 
and  went  away  convinced  tliat  we  had  no  soldiers 
at  all  on  land,  unless  it  might  be  one  or  two,  and 
those  black,  attx  Indes.  His  resolute  incredulity 
was  nearly  as  bewildering  as  Archbishop  Wliately's 
logical  proof  of  the  non-exbtence  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte. 

Well,  thought  I,  if  we  are  not  recognised  as  a 
nation  militant,  at  any  rate  we  exist  as  a  Protestant 
people.  The  Lion  of  Lyons  went  off  to  the  opera, 
and  politely  recommended  us  to  follow  his  ex- 
ample ;  but,  as  the  British  Lion  told  him  (it  being 
Sunday) — "  Mercy,  monsieur,  nous  sommes  beau- 
coup  trop  Protestang  pour  cela  !** 

The  next  morning,  while  shivering  and  smoking 
close  to  the  funnel  of  a  small  steamer  on  the 
S4one,  I  was  suddenly  accosted  with  *'  Monsieur 
was  an  Englishmann,  berhaps  ?'*  I  turned  round 
and  saw  a  Capuchin  friar,  with  his  robe  of  brown 
serge,  and  the  usual  accompaniments.  On  my 
answering  him  in  the  best  German  I  could  com> 
mand,  as  the  6  of  his  speech  so  indubitably  betrayed 
him,  he  poured  forth  a  rapid  history  of  his  own 
life,  wrapped  up  in  a  Tyrolese  dialect,  and  incon- 
tinently proceeded  to  convert  me.  He  had  just 
come  from  Rome,  where  he  had  been  intimate 
with  the  famiUe  — -,  and  the  familie  — •,  dis- 
tinguishea  English  convertites;  and  Pio  Nonowas 
**  ein  so  lieber  mann — so  herzlich — so  gut" — and 
the  English  were  so  good  after  they  were  con- 
verted, and  everybody  was  so  fond  of  them ;  and 
they  felt  so  happy  when  they  had  felt  so  un- 
happy before ;  and  all  the  Catholics  were  so  united, 
whereas  all  the  Protestants  were  so  disunited 
among  themselves;  and  no  good  Catholic  ever 
became  a  Protestant,  whereas  all  the  best  of  the 
Protestants  were  now  becoming  Catholics  as  hard  as 
they  could ;  and  Luther  had  no  right  to  found  a 
new  reli^on,  because  he  did  not  manifest  his 
divine  origin  either  by  working  miracles  or  by  his 
life  (being  a  wine-bibber,  instead  of  creating  wine 
from  water) ;  and  English  missionaries  had  been 


the  first  to  convert  the  German  heathens,  whereby 
he  hoped  that,  in  return,  German  missionaries 
might  now  bring  back  the  strayed  English  into  the 
fold ;  and  it  could  do  us  no  harm  to  come  over  on 
our  own  showing,  as  we  allowed  that  good 
Catholics  would  be  saved;  and  the  whole  face  of 

England  would  be  once  more  covered  with , 

&c.  (fee.  (fee.  In  short,  he  worked  away  at  me,  setnt 
intermissionf  an  hour  by  the  dial ;  and  there  is  no 
saying  what  the  result  might  have  been  if  I  had 
not  been  protected  by  a  triple  shield  of  ignorance, 
in  my  inability  to  understand  a  great  deal  o(  his 
voluble  Tyrolese  German.  Whether  the  preach- 
ment would  ever  have  ended  is  also  doubtful,  if 
an  unfortunate  passenger  had  not  opportunely  gone 
into  a  fit,  which  gave  me  an  excuse  for  escaping 
to  employ  myself  more  usefully  than  in  the  charac- 
ter of  an  unwilling  catechumen. 

I  travelled  onwards  to  Paris,  and  from  Paris  to 
Boulogne,  lost  in  moody  meditation.  I  mechani- 
cally deposited  my  provisional  passport  with  the 
proper  parties,  and  obtained  in  exchange  a  permis- 
sion to  embark.  I  walked  on  board  the  Folkestone 
boat,  still  ruminating  on  the  probable  destinies  of 
our  beloved  country.  It  was  a  dark  night,  with  a 
heavy  sea  running.  I  was  speculating  on  the  ease 
with  which  Changamier  and  his  60,000  pairs  of 
red  trousers  could  be  ferried  over.  I  was  pourtray- 
ing  to  myself  the  face  of  old  England  again  covered 
over  with  monasteries  and  similar  beanty-^pott. 
I  was  asking  myself,  in  troubled  perplexity, "  What 
it  would  all  end  in  ?" — when  I  heard  a  voice  at  my 
side.  It  proceeded  from  the  interior  of  a  large 
hooded  capote ;  it  formed  itself  into  the  modem 
phonetic  expression  of  that  language  which,  from 
tlie  time  of  Nestor  downwards,  has  always  flowed 
sweeter  than  honey  from  the  tongue ;  and  it  said, 

"  O  Xenophon,  son  of  Hephaestus  I — give  me  i 
cigar !" 

The  representative  of  those  world-famous  names 
of  Grecian  history  and  mythology  descended  to  the 
cabin,  and  returned  with  a  supply  of  the  desired 
articles.  The  hooded  capote  politely  offered  me 
one.  I  took  it  with  a  bow  of  acknowledgment, 
and  accepting  the  sudden  omen,  **  eloquent  to  the 
wise,"  I  answered  my  own  question — •*  It  will  end 
in — smoke.  In  spite  of  converting  Capuchim, 
Papal  Aggressions,  and  antipapal  legislation, 
England  will  not  be  again  entirely  covered  with 
monasteries ;  in  spite  of  miles  of  madder,  defective 
French^histories  of  the  wars  of  the  Empire,  and  Sir 
Francis  Head,  the  expected  invasion  will  be  of  the 
most  pacific  order ;  there  will — '* 

"Shall  I  take  your  fere  now,  sir?"  says  the 
steward. 

"  Yes,  if  you  like.  Have  you  carried  over  many 
people  lately?" 

**  Pretty  middling  as  yet,  sir.  Not  many  fur- 
riners  likes  to  cross  such  a  night  as  this,  sir." 

"South  ForeVnd  lights  on  the  starbud  botr," 
shouts  the  look-oat  to  the  quartermaster,  who  passes 
on  to  the  man  at  the  helm,  "  Keep  her  steady." 

"  Steady  it  is." 

Hoping  you  will  excuse  the  length  of  this  letter, 
I  remain,  my  dear  Tait  yours  to  command, 

A.  B.a 
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*I!hk  first  question  we  ask  ourselves  this  year  on 
catering  the  rooms  of  the  Academy  is,  what  im- 
pressioii  will  our  foreign  visitors  bear  away  with 
them  as  to  English  art  ?    The  exhibition  of  this 
year  is  well  fitted  for  displaying  the  strength  and 
the  weakness  of  the  English  school,  though,  when 
Tomer  is  absent,  and  Mulready  only  reminds  us 
of  his  presence  by  a  small  picture  painted  thirty 
years  ago,  interesting  as  illnstrating  a  page  in  the 
history  of  hb  genius,  but  comparatively  valueless 
for  any  other  purpose,  the  first  feeling  is  neces- 
sarily one  of  disappointment  Mortification  follows 
when  we  have  made  our  way  through  the  crowd 
up  to  the  picture  which  the  "  Hanging  Committee  " 
delight  to  honour  by  awarding  it  the  centre  place, 
on  a  line  with  the  eye,  at  the  end  of  the  East  Koom 
— and  we  stand  before  the  sole  contribution  of  the 
President     A  fancy  head,  which  has  done  duty 
year  after  year,   which  "wept  and  prayed"   as 
Ylloisa  a  few  years  ago,  which  escaped  as  the  wife 
of  Francisco  di  Carrara,  and  found  an  asylum  in 
the  Yemon  Galler}'',  which  reappeared,  '*  by  par- 
ticular desire,'*  in  the  same  ch£uracter  in  the  Aca- 
demy last  year,  now  figures  again  as  "  Ippolita 
Torelli,"  and  occupies  me  space  which  we  have 
seen  filled  by  the  master-pieces  of  Mulready.    We 
expressed  our  opinion  of  Sir  C.  L.  Eastlake's  nega- 
tive errors  in  our  observations  on  the  exhibition  of 
the  Academy  last  year,  and  there  is  nothing  in 
this  picture  requiring  us  to  modify  them.   Above  it 
hangs  (134)  "  A  Group— Geneva  ;'*  and  when  we 
have  said  that  the  group  consists  of  a  horse,  an 
ox,  a  couple  of  mules,  an  ass,  a  dog,  and  a  meer- 
schaum pipe,  and  that  it  is  from  the  hand  of  Sir 
Edwin  Landsecr,  no  more  remains  to  tell   our 
readers  that,  in  its  own  department,  it  is  all  that 
genius  and  taste  can  make  of  such  a  subject    A 
little  to  the  left,  the  "  Monarch  of  Glen  Strae  ** 
tesses  his  majestic  antlers,  snufifs  the  taint  of  human 
presence  on  the  breeze,  and  asks  proudly  how  man 
dares  to  "  molest  his  ancient  solitary  reign  ?*'   The 
collection  owes  to  the  same  prodigal  easel,  ''A 
Highlander "  (355),  unsurpassable  for  the  snowy 
atmosphere — "  A  Lassie  "  (369)  stepping  across  a 
brook,  with  two  fawns  attending  upon  her ;  and, 
in  the  background,  a  wee  laddie  and  his  collie — 
such  a  collie!     We  could  spend  hours  in  con- 
versation with  him.    He  sets  his  head  on  one  side, 
and  backs  his  dog  brains  against  the  average  of 
humanity,  the  Royal  Academy  inclusive,  and  we 
are  rather  disposed  to  think  the  odds  are  in  his 
favour.    A  more  ambitious,  and,  in  our  opinion, 
less  Buccessfid  picture,  is  (167),  "  Scene  from  the 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream."  Titania  and  Bottom 
with  the  ass's  head.    When  Northcote  painted  his 
picture  of  Balaam,  Fuseli  said  to  him,  more  truly 
than  politely,  "  Ah,  Northcote,  you  are  an  angel 
at  an  as8^  but  a  sad  ass  at  an  angel  T'    The  first 


half  of  this  criticism  is  true  altogether  of  Sir  Edwin 
Landseer.     The  supposititious  head,  wreathed 

With  coronet  of  fresh  and  fragrant  flowers, 

dewy  with  the  tears  "that  did  their  own  disgrace 
bewail,"  is  what  Shakspeare  would  have  dra^^^l 
had  he  painted  with  the  brush  instead  of  the  pen. 
The  lovely  face  of  Titania,  as  she  sinks  to  sleep 
exclaiming,  "  Oh,  how  I  love  thee  ! — how  I  dote 
on  thee  I"  is  "  no  bad,"  as  the  cautious  Edinburgh 
critic  observed  of  Mrs.  Siddons ;  but  her  figure  is 
that  of  an  overgrown  girl  of  fifteen,  and  the  flesh 
tints  (always  a  weak  point)  more  defective  than 
usual ;  whilst  Puck,  who  peeps  over  her  shoulder, 
is  the  Puck  of  Reynolds,  without  his  fun  and  his 
grace;  Mustardseed  affiliates  himself  to  Fuseli, 
"Cavalero  CJobweb"  is  a  mystical  impersonation 
of  German  metaphysics,  a  pretty  but  very  care- 
lessly-painted little  fairy  lets  oflF  a  rocket  in  the 
background,  and  the  two  white  rabbits  with  pink 
eyes,  which  serve  as  steeds  for  Peaseblossom  and  his 
companion,  are  out  of  place  anywhere  but  in  a 
hutch.  The  supernatural  part  of  the  picture  is 
woefully  deficient  in  fancy,  and  the  human  portion 
of  Bottom's  figure  indicates  far  too  plainly  to  be 
agreeable  that  he  was  one  of  the  "  great  unwashed." 
We  object  still  more  strongly  to  the  remaining 
picture,  by  Sir  Edwin  Landseer  (588),  "  The  last 
run  of  the  Season."  It  offends  against  what  we 
hold  to  be  an  invariable  canon  of  art.  Physical 
suffering,  unless  connected  with  some  ennobling 
emotion  of  the  mind,  is  an  unfit  subject  either  for 
painting  or  sculpture.  "  The  Laocoon"  and  "  The 
Dying  Gladiator"  are  divine ;  the  "  Ishmael"  at  the 
Great  Exhibition  is  detestable.  It  is  a  faithful 
and  disgusting  representation  of  mere  hunger  and 
thirst  Such  subjects  only  delight  the  morbid  ap- 
petites which  revel  in  Madame  Tussaud's  Chamber 
of  Horrors.  This  exhausted  fox  sins  against  this 
canon.  If  it  is  intended  to  represent  a  vixen 
heavy  with  cub,  so  much  the  worae.  Sir  Edwin 
Landseer  ought  to  be  above  pandering  to  the 
wretched  cant  which  denounces  fox-hunting  as  a 
cruel  amusement  Everybody  who  knows  any- 
thing knows  that,  but  for  fox-hunting,  foxes  would 
soon  be  as  scarce  in  England  as  wolves;  they 
would  be  trapped,  shot,  tortured,  starved,  and  ex- 
terminated ;  instead  of  which  they  live  jolly  and 
safe  for  seven  months  out  of  the  twelve,  with  a  risk 
of  dying  their  natural  death  during  the  other  five. 
Fox-hunting  is,  in  fact,  the  only  sport  of  which  the 
good  is  pure  and  unalloyed.  The  impoverished 
former,  the  widow  and  children  of  the  keeper 
murdered  in  a  midnight  broil,  the  poacher  drawn 
on  by  the  temptation  which  first  led  him  astray  to 
be  a  murderer — all  curse  the  game-preserver.  The 
shepherd  and  the  traveller  hate  the  desolate  ex- 
clusiveuess  of  the  deer-forest;  but  man,  horse,  and 
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dog  all  benefit  by  fox-hunting,  and  most  of  all 
tbe  fox  himself,  who  owes  his  own  existence  and 
the  protection  of  his  most  endearing  family  ties  to 
the  sport  of  which  ho  is  sentimentally  called  the 
victim.  Out  upon  such  cant  t  and  out  upon  such 
pictures  as  this  and  as  "  The  Random  Shot  !*' — ^the 
dying  lion  and  the  wriggling,  writhing  otter,  which 
even  the  magic  pencil  of  Landseer  can  never  redeem 
from  being  disgusting.  Still  lingering  at  the  end 
of  the  East  Room,  Mr.  Leslie's  "  Falstaff  per- 
sonating the  King''  (^^)  i^^^  arrests  the  eye. 
The  genius  of  Leslie  is  the  handmaid  to  that  of 
Shakspeare,  Cervantes,  and  Fielding;  no  mean 
office  in  the  Temple  of  Fame.  He  clothes  the 
forms  embodied  by  their  imagination;  and  the 
Don,  the  Duchess,  Sophia  Western,  Falstaff,  and 
the  Prince  stand  before  us  in  their  habits  as  they 
lived.  We  wish  he  would  paint,  as  a  companion 
to  this  picture,  the  passage  which  occurs  imme- 
diately after,  in  the  same  scene,  where  Prince  Hal 
personates  his  father,  and  Falstaff  stands  before 
him  as  the  Prince.  How  different  is  his  faithful, 
true,  and  modest  treatment  of  these  immortal 
creations  from  the  audacious  absurdity  of  Mr. 
Dyce,  in  77,  "King  Lear  and  the  Fool  in  the 
Storm  r*  This  picture  is  a  pot-boy  treason  against 
the  majesty  of  Shakspeare.  £ear,  weak  and  irascible, 
becomes  majestic  from  the  magnitude  of  his  afflic- 
tion. The  ruins  of  his  mind,  shattered  by  the 
most  cruel  of  all  ingratitude,  are  grand  in  their 
desolation.  The  magnificence  of  his  immortal 
sorrow  is  degraded  by  Mr.  Dyce  to  the  frantic 
raving  of  a  Jew  clothesman  for  the  ^oss  of  his  bag ; 
and  his  action  and  expression  have  been  studied 
either  from  a  hackney-coachman  flapping  his  sides 
on  a  frosty  morning,  or  from  an  old  beggarman,  who 
has  sat  down  accidentally  on  a  sturdy  thistle  by  a 
roadside,  and  finds  it  uncomfortable.  Shakspeare's 
Fool  is  the  playmate  of  Cordelia's  childhood. 
"  Since  my  young  lady's  going  into  France,  sir, 
the  Fool  hath  much  pined  away.**  He  is  the  object 
of  Lear's  affection.  The  irritable  old  man  strikes 
Goneril's  attendant  for  chiding  him,  and  that  blow 
is  the  occasion  for  her  outbreak.  This  we  hear 
before  the  Fool  comes  on  the  stage.  When  he 
comes,  he  comes  to  tend  his  master,  alone,  in  his 
deepest  and  most  terrible  affliction. 


bat  who  is  with  him  ? 


None  but  the  fool  who  labours  to  outjest 
His  heart'Struck  injuries. 

And,  in  the  midst  of  the  storm,  Lear  forgets  his 
own  sorrows  in  his  affection  for  him. 

How  dost,  my  boy  ?    Art  cold  ? 

Poor  fool  and  knave,  I  hare  one  part  in  my  heart 

That's  sorry  yet  for  thee ! 

It  has  been  usual  to  interpret  Lear's  dying  ex- 
clamation— 

And  my  poor  fool  is  hanged  I 

as  referring  to  Cordelia.  We  incline  to  the  opinion 
that  it  is  an  outbreak  of  his  affection  for  the  Foc4,  even 
in  the  climax  of  his  mightier  sorrow;  that  the  chords 
broken  by  the  murder  of  Cordelia  still  vibrate  with 
his  affection  for  that  faithful  friend.  And  this 
impersonation  of  courage,  fidelity,  and  tenderness, 
to  say  nothing  of  his  wit,  which  flashes  throughout 


the  play  like  the  lightning  through  the  ruined 
hovel  on  the  heath,  Mr.  Dyce  thinks  fit  to  repre- 
sent as  a  grovelling,  disgusting  and  hideous  i<&ot ! 

67,  "  Caxton's  Printing-office  in  the  Almoniy  at 
Westminster."     A  glorious  picture;    every  una 
instinct  with  genius.    Mark  the  printer's  boy  turn- 
ing over  the  wet  sheet,  the  thoughtful  head  of 
Caxton,  the  finely-discriminated  character  of  the 
King,  and  the  Dukes  of  Clarence  and  Glo'ster — the 
loveliness  of  the  children  t    The  details,  as  is  always 
the  case  in  Mr.  Maclise's  pictures,  are  painted  w& 
almost  painful  accuracy  and  minuteness ;  each  type 
that  lies  before  the  compositor,  every  wood-blod: 
and  printed  card  or  handbill,  every  knot  and  vein 
in  the  wood  of  which  the  press  is  formed,  is  a 
separate   picture.     There  is  that  peculiar  tone 
which  is  the  besetting  sin  of  Mr.  Madise,  and 
which  we  are  almost  inclined  to  attribute  to  some 
peculiar  effect  produced  by  colour  on  his  eye,  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  ordinary  mortals  expe- 
rience, and  the  gKttering  light  whidi  brings  all 
parts  of  the  picture  into  equaJ  and  unnatural  pro* 
minence.    The  left  hand  of  Caxton,  as  it  rests 
upon  the  press,  seems  to  us  weak,  and  dispropor- 
tionately small;  but,  with  all  this,  it  is  a  noble 
picture. 

Bray  Mr.  Millais  in  a  mortar,  and  his  MiUaisni 
will  not  depart  from  him.  But  what  are  the  Hang- 
ing Committee  about,  to  permit  such  di^raceldl 
absurdities  to  disfigure  the  walls  of  the  Academy? 
We  eschew  all  controversy,  theological,  geolo^od^ 
and  historical ;  but  if  the  two  young  ladies  in  651, 
"  The  return  of  the  Dove  to  the  Ark,"  are  foir 
samples  of  the  antediluvian  inhabitants  of  the  world,, 
the  Flood  did  good  work;  and  we  have  every 
reason  to  be  thai^iul  that  Professor  Owen  and  Dr. 
Buckland  have  yet  been  unable  to  discover  any 
authentic  remains  of  the  *'homo,"  or,  at  leasts  of 
the  femina  diiuvii  testis.  In  56 1 , ''  Marianna  in  tiie 
Moated  Grange"  seeks  to  relieve  her  ennui  by  try- 
ing on  a  bright  blue  habit  which  pinches  her  back ;. 
and  in  799,  "  The  Woodman's  Daughter,"  we  meet 
another  melancholy  instance  of  what,  last  year,  we 
noticed  as  perverted  talent;  this  year  it  is  per- 
version without  talent  Mr.  Hunt's  **  Scene  from 
the  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona"  (594)  is  equally 
offensive ;  and  Mr.  Collins's  *  Convent  Thoughts'^ 
(493),  if  possible,  worse.  But  to  dwell  on  these 
painful  exhibitions  of  fatuity  is  worse  than  waste 
of  time.  These  gentlemen  have  forced  themselves^ 
into  temporary  notice,  as  any  one  might  do  who 
chose  to  walk  down  Fleetnstreet  in  the  dress  of  a 
pantaloon.  We  have  not  the  morbid  appetite 
which  relishes  these  productions ;  and  whilst  we 
sit  at  such  a  banquet  as  is  now  spread  before  us 
we  are  not  disposed  to  feast  with  "  Poor  Tom,  that 
eats  the  swimming  frog,  the  toad,  the  tadpole,  the 
wall-newt  and  the  water ;  that,  in  the  fury  of  Ids 
heart,  when  the  foul  iiend  rages,  eats  cow-dung  for 
sallets,  and  swallows  the  old  rat  and  the  ditch* 
dog." 

We  need  not  travel  far  for  better  entertainment 
The  bells  of  the  old  church  ring  merrily  out,  the 
gay  sound  of  village  jollity,  and  the  happy  Isogh 
of  childhood,  welcome  us  to  the  "  Raising  of  the 
Maypole"  (562).    The  sinking  sun  of  May-day 
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xMa   the  stately  oaks,  whioh  are  just  budding 
mth,  and  casts  a  lingering  glance  athwart  the 
Tillage  green.    The  ^dlant  Cavalier  rejoices  in 
the  triomph  of  loyalty,  and  teaches  the  lesson  of 
fid^ty  and  courage  to  his  boy;  but  his  joy  is 
dashed  by  an  inward  consciousness  of  the  perfidy, 
profligacy,  and  ingratitude  of  those  for  whom  he 
has  fought  and  bled,  for  whom  his  ancestral  oaks 
have  felt  the  axe,  his  plate  gone  to  the  melting-pot^ 
and  his  broad  acres  been  incumbered.  The  thoughts 
of  the  stem  old  Puritan  are  with  Vane  on  the 
scaffold  and  Martin  in  the  dungeon,  with  Milton 
in  hh  blindness,  and  with  the  dishonoured  head  of 
Cromwell  blanching  on  Temple  Bar.    To  his  eye 
tlie  wreaths  of  flowers  are  stained  with  the  blood 
oi    saints  and  martyrs;    and  his  prophetic  ear 
catches  the  wail  of  the  widow  and  tiie  orphan,  of 
ihe  victims  of  James,  in  the  gay  strains  wnich  are 
ndeed  to  celebrate  the  return  of  Oiiarles.    Such  is 
the  main  action  of  this  delightful  picture ;  mean- 
time the  human  interests  of  Ufe  are  busily  at  work. 
"Hie  lover  tenderly  lifts  his  mistress  from  her  steed, 
the  proud  Oother  tosses  his  child  before  the  eyes  of 
its  delighted  mother,  the  sturdy  yeoman  rejoices 
in  his  hearty  and  abundant  £ftre,  the  roystering 
companion  tosses  off  his  foaming  glass,  and  the 
diildren  gambol  round,  with  passions  unawakened 
and  appetites  satisfied  and  delighted  with  the  sim- 
plest indulgences.    Look,  now,  at  the  details  of 
the  picture.    Mark  the  stalwart  athletic  fellows  who 
ruse  the  Maypole ;  those  brawny  arms  are  painted 
with  a  fidelity  worthy  of  Mulready ;  and  imme- 
diatdy  behind  them  is  a  group  of  an  c^d  man  and 
a  girl  with  a  child  in  her  arms  descending  the 
stairs,  of  which  the  same  arUst  might  wdl  be 
proud.    Look,  too,  at  the  female  figure  leaning 
forward,  also  on  the  stairs,  and  at  the  bit  of  love- 
making  in  ike  left-hand  comer;    let  your  eye 
glance  over  the  old  fiddler,  and  the  boy  whose 
dnmi  3ret  vibrates  with 

Rub-a-dub,  rab-ii-dub. 
Have  at  old  Beelzebub ! 

and  feast  your  eyes  on  the  two  village  maidens 

who  stand  there  all  unconscious  of  their  loveliness. 

The  tone  and  colour  of  the  pictmre  are  admirable ; 

and  Mr.  Goodall  has  had  the  wise  self-denial  to 

cast  into  broad  shadow  much  of  the  most  delightful 

part  of  the  picture,  and  to  avoid  thereby  Mr. 

Maclise's  error  of  making  the  whole  of  his  picture 

equaJiy  prominent    Th^  lie  beneath  this  shade 

treasures  which  will  well  repay  a  minute  invest!^ 

gation.    We  have  watched  Mr.  Goodall's  career 

not  without  anxiety.    His  Vernon  Gbdlery  picture 

placed  him  very  early  on  a  dangerous  eminence 

wluch  nothing  but  great  talent  and  intense  industry 

could  enable  him  to  maintain.     This  picture  is 

ooBcIofiive  evidence  that  he  possesses  both,  and 

with  them  that  still  rarer  quality  which  enables 

^im  to  profit  by  his  own  mistakes.      This  picture 

is,  in  all  respects,  his  best,  and  entitles  him  at 

Q&ce  to  rank  with  those  artists  to  whose  {^oduc- 

tioiis  we  should  proudly  point  to  show  our  foreign 

visitors  what  noble  works  the  English  school  is 

Capable  of. 

Beside  it  hangs  (559)  ^  Woodlands,"  an  admi- 


rable landscape  by  Mr.  Linnell,  far  superior  to 
anything  he  exhibited  last  year ;  richer  and  truer 
to  nature ;  still  rather  too  much  of  the  red  sand- 
stone about  it,  but  very  lovely. 

This  brings  us  to  the  landscape-painters  and 
Mr.  Stanfield's  grand  scenic  picture  (196),  "The 
Battle  of  Roveredo,"  claims  our  notice  first  All 
Mr.  Stanfield's  pictures  are  popular,  and  they 
deserve  to  be  so.  It  is  with  great  hesitation  that 
we  hint  a  doubt  whether  he  is  justly  entitled  to 
the  place  usually  awarded  him  of  the  first  of  our 
landscape-painters.  In  the  production  of  grand 
and  striking  effects,  in  the  startling  projection  of 
turret  and  bastion  against  the  serrated  outline  of 
rocky  or  snowy  peaks,  he  is  unrivalled.  The  river 
wave  of  his  **  Tilbury  Fort"  of  last  year,  the  silvery 
repose  of  his  moon-lit  sea,  were  perfect.  We 
began  this  sentence  with  the  intention  of  saying 
that  all  these  pictures  savour  of  the  stage,  that  they 
are  theatrical,  and  hold  the  mirror  up  to  Nature 
in  her  sock  and  buskin ;  but  we  cannot  find  in  our 
heart  to  hint  a  fault  in  what  has  given  so  much 
delight,  and  can  only  bow  to  the  supremacy  of  his 
genius. 

How  delightfully  the  retiring  sunlight  and  the 
silvery  rays  of  the  crescent  mo<m  contend  for 
mastery  in  147,  **  The  Evening  Hour  f*  How  per- 
fect the  middle  distance — the  farm-house  to  the 
left,  with  the  trees  round  it — the  light  glowing 
behind  the  stile  and  figures  to  the  right  I  There 
is  a  metallic  look  in  the  water  which  is  offensive, 
and,  as  well  as  the  exaggerated  redness  of  the  sim 
in  416,  '*  Over  the  Bands,"  is  a  departure  from 
Mr.  Oreswick's  fidelity  to  his  great  mistress — 
Nature.  Mr.  Lee*s  heart  is  proof  against  all  mere- 
tricious  attractions :  he  woos  Nature  in  her  purest 
and  simplest  dress,  and  is  one  of  her  most  favoured 
lovers ;  she  meets  him  in  shady  glens,  such  as  that 
in  which  Mr.  Hollins  has  painted  him  in  214,  and 
lures  him  away  from  the  trout-stream,  to  spend  his 
"Morning  in  the  Meadows"  with  Mr.  Sidney 
Oooper,  and  to  rest  in  the  same  good  company 
under  that  glorious  tree  in  the  **  Summer  Evenr 
ing"  (610).  What  distances  are  those  in  both 
these  delightful  pictures!  How  true  to  calm, 
peaceful,  !^glish  scenery  I  We  wish  Mr.  Sidney 
Cooper  would  give  us  greater  variety  in  his  cattle 
— they  are  perfect.  Ouyp  and  Paul  Potter  never 
did  anything  better.  But  it  is  taujours  perdrix. 
Self-repetition  is  the  bane  of  genius.  "  Faugh-a- 
ballagh  "  is  its  watchword. 

Forget  the  steps  already  trod. 
And  onward  urge  thy  way, 

is  a  beautiful  and  appropriate  version  of  the  motto 
of  the  fighting  88th.  Mr.  Sidney  Cooper  appears 
to  agree  with  a  worthy  drover  with  whom,  after 
many  libations  of  whiskey,  we  once  entered  into 
a  discussion  on  the  merits  of  various  breeds  of 
cattle,  which  he  closed  authoritatively  with  these 
words :  "  Ye  may  talk  through  yon  cloud,  mon ; 
but  a  short  horn  will  pay  the  breeder  mair  siller 
nor  ony  ither  beast" 

There  are  other  artists  to  whom  the  same 
admonition  is  applicable,  and  amongst  these  Mr. 
Frost  holds  the  highest  rank.    Mr.  Froat's  treat- 
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menfc  of  flesh  is  essentially  different  from  Etty's ; 
he  does  not  possess  that  marvellous  and  magic 
power  which  reproduced  on  the  canvas  the  very 
work  of  Nature's  hand,  radiant  with  health  and 
vigour,  fresh  from  the  hath,  or  warm  and  glowing 
from  the  dance.  Yet  the  flesh  of  Mr.  Frost  is 
wonderfully  heautiful,  and  he  draws  the  female 
figure  with  more  correctness,  grace,  and  ideality 
than  any  other  living  artist  Let  anyone  who 
doubta  this  examine  minutely  407,  "  Wood 
Nymphs,"  especially  the  lovely  form  partially 
immersed  in  the  stream.  His  male  figures  want 
vigour.  We  miss  the  contrast  of  those  wild  dark 
youths  whose  presence  gives  such  life  to  Etty*s 
•'  Origin  of  Marriage,"  and  "  Dance  on  the  Sea- 
shore ;"  and  all  his  faces  are  deficient  in  expres- 
sion. Mr.  F.  R.  Pickersgill  paints  with  a  freer 
hand ;  his  "  Kinaldo  destroying  the  Myrtle"  is,  on 
the  whole,  the  best  picture  he  has  exhibited.  Lesd 
ambitious  than  his  "  Sampson"  of  last  year,  and 
more  powerful  than  his  "  Kape  of  Proserpine,"  it 
is  full  of  grace  and  vigour.  The  mannerism  of 
coupling  a  dark  and  fair,  or,  to  speak  more  plainly, 
a  black  xmd  a  yellow  beauty,  should  be  avoided ; 
and,  as  with  Mr.  Frost  all  the  faces  are  cast  in 
one  mould,  Mr.  Pickersgill  either  paints  too  ex- 
dusively  from  one  model,  or  repeats  an  ideal  fixed 
in  his  own  mind. 

Sir  John  Watson  Gordon  leads  the  van  of  the 
portrait-painters,  and  his  best  picture  tliis  year  is 
one  which  every  eye  will  recognise.  That  ample 
and  capacious  forehead,  those  flowing  locks  (some- 
what thinner  than  of  yore),  the  bright,  speaking 
eye,  the  lips  quivering  with  eloquence  and  wit, 
the 

Lion- port  and  awe-commanding  face, 

all  proclaim  the  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in 
the  University  of  Edinburgh.  It  is  not  "  Christo- 
pher in  his  shooting-jacket,*'  nor  yet  "  Christopher 
under  canvas ;"  but  it  is  Professor  Wilson  in  his 
arm-chair,  and  asserting  his  right  to  take  his  ease 
therein.  The  air  of  the  head,  the  position  of  the 
hands,  and  the  whole  attitude  of  the  figure  are 
admirable.  There  is  dignity  and  repose  even  in 
the  professor  s  inseparable  oak-stick.  469,  Dr. 
Connolly,  and  76,  Sir  John  Pakenham,  are  also 
very  successful  portraits  by  the  same  artist. 

Beside  the  picture  of  Professor  Wilson  hangs  a 
full-length  portrait  of  Dr.  Wardlaw,  by  Mr. 
Macnee,  which  (and  it  is  high  praise  to  say  so) 
does  not  suffer  by  the  juxtaposition.  We  do  not 
remember  to  have  seen  any  of  this  artist's  pictures 
before,  but  this  is,  in  our  opinion,  one  of  the  best 
portraits  in  the  Exhibition ;  and  we  augur  great 
things  of  him.  Mr.  Desanges  has  a  graceful  por- 
trait of  the  Duchess  of  Manchester.  69,  Mrs. 
Philip  Miles,  is  one  of  the  most  successful  of  Mr. 
Grant's  female  portraits;  and  141,  Mr.  Justice 
Erie,  is  faithful  and  more  vigorous  than  Mr.  Grant's 
pictures  of  men  usually  are.  Mr.  Boxall's  "  Gib- 
son," and  Mr.  Pickersgill's  "Wordsworth,"  are 
good  pictures  and  likenesses.  Mr.  Elnight  and  Mr. 
Patten  furnish  a  couple  of  Mayors.  Mr.  Knight's 
is  a  good  picture,  somewhat  too  full  of  colour,  and 
happily  the  subject  is  one  possessing  considerable 
character.      As  for  the  other,  we  hardly  know 


whether  most  to  compassionate  Mr.  Potter  or  Mr» 
Patten — whether  to  paint  or  to  be  painted  is  the 
most  grievous  martyrdom.  It  is  really  hard  upon 
Mr.  Potter  that,  in  addition  to  the  onerous  duties 
of  his  mayoralty,  which  we  do  not  doubt  he  dis- 
charges well,  he  should  be  pilloried  in  the  Academy 
and  then  gibbeted  in  the  Town-hall  of  Manchester. 

« The  Lord  Chancellor'  '(421)  keeps  a  sbaip 
look-out  towards  (463)  **  His  Eminence  Cardinal 
Wiseman;"  and  (394)  "  The  Venerable  Archdeacon 
Brooks,"  from  the  other  side  of  the  room,  is  folly 
prepared  to  do  battle  for  the  orthodoxy  of  the 
Keformed  Church,  as  by  law  established  in  these 
realms.  This  and  523  are  vigorous  portraits  by 
Mr.  Wescott,  injured  by  the  harshness  and  opaci^ 
of  the  shadows. 

W^e  have  wandered  away  from  several  pictures 
that  well  deserved  an  earlier  notice.  Mr.  Frith*a 
"  Hogarth  brought  before  the  Governor  of  Calais 
as  a  Spy"  (204)  is  a  clever  representation  of  the 
well-known  incident  in  Hogarth's  life.  The  story 
is  well  told.  The  virulent  old  clerk,  vdth  the  pen 
in  his  mouth  and  the  letter  in  his  hand,  determined 
to  convict  him  if  he  can ;  the  old  Frenchman  in 
the  background  asking  admission ;  the  sentimental 
sentinel,  with  his  love  of  "  la  gloire'*  and  **  Jeanne" 
inscribed  on  his  wristband ;  tiie  stupid  old  priest, 
the  group  of  girls  behind  him — ^are  all  admi- 
rable. \\'e  like  the  figure  of  Hogarth  least;  it  is 
not  the  little  rugged,  knotty,  absent,  irascible, 
indomitable  man  of  genius  we  figure  to  ourselves. 

How  beautiful  is  (502)  «A  Gleaner,"  iointly 
painted  by  Mr.  Frith  and  Mr.  Creswick !  Mr.  E. 
M.  Ward's  (185)  "The  Royal  Family  of  France 
in  the  Prison  of  the  Temple"  tells  its  tale  well^ 
and  is  admirably  painted.  The  same  artist's  ^  John 
Gilpin"  (430)  is  harsh  and  crude,  and  the  expres- 
sion caricatured.  Mr.  Cope's  "  Laurance  Saunders" 
(381)  is  a  fine,  thoughtfid  picture,  richly  and  care- 
fully painted.  The  noble  and  womanly  afflictioa 
of  the  wife  in  the  left-hand  compartment,  the  com- 
passionate attitude  of  the  porter's  wife  in  the  back- 
ground, the  stem  head  of  the  monk  on  the  right- 
hand,  are  the  finest  points  in  this  very  fine  picture. 
It  is,  however,  a  mistake  (hallowed,  we  own,  by 
high  authority)  to  attempt  to  tell  three  stories  at 
once.  Mr.  Danby  shows  a  truer  appredation  of 
nature  and  less  mannerism  than  is  his  habit  in 
(335)  «  Winter  Sunse<r-a  Slide."  It  is  a  picture 
well  worth  a  minute  examination;  the  skeleton 
trees,  the  cottage  lights,  the  frosty  atmosphere,  are 
admirably  treated.  We  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Ehowre 
has  been  successful  in  pourtraying  Hotspur;  be 
makes  him  too  much  of  the  Tipton  Slasher,  the 
mere  bruiser,  hacker  and  hewer  of  his  fellow-men. 
Woman's  fondness  twines  itself  round  strange 
objects,  but  no  Kate  in  the  world  could  ever 
have  called  this  red  ruffian  a  ''paraquito,"  or 
threatened  to  "  break  his  little  finger,"  or  uttered 
that  loving  lament  over  such  a  "sweet  Harry T 
Mr.  Linton  has  a  view  in  Venice  worthy  of 
Canaletto.  Mr.  Ansdell  has  painted  the  wolf  in 
his  "Shepherd's  Revenge"  with  care  and  vigour; 
and  his  "  Turning  the  Drove"  is  full  of  true  obser- 
vation. 

Mr.  Faed  has  some  tasteful  pictures  of  Scotch 
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peasant  life,  rentinding  one  in  tone  of  Wilkie,  but 
negligently  handled.  Care  and  industry  are  essen- 
tial to  excellence  in  this  department  of  art.  Mr. 
Crocky  has  some  pictures  in  which  the  flesh  is  well 
painted.  He  has  a  good  eye  for  colour,  but  it  is 
not  recorded  in  any  account  of  their  lives  that 
Cupid  ever  kicked  up  his  heels,  made  a  summer- 
sault over  Psyche,  and  finished  by  sitting  plump 
^own  upon  her,  and  that,  too,  whilst  she  was  fast 
^eep;  and  in  representing  him  as  so  doing 
31  r.  Brocky  has  deviated  from  historical  truth. 

The  veteran  academician.  Ward,  has  many  pic- 
tures, all  full  of  genius,  most  of  them  also  full  of 
onidsunmier  madness;  but  there  is  one  called 
^-Separation**  (153)  worthy  of  his  best  days.  It 
is  a  small  picture,  and  hangs  beneath  "Tetania," 
where  it  may  easily  escape  observation,  which  it 
wiD  well  repay.  Miss  Goodall's  "  Stepping  Stones," 
(156)  and  Mr.  Uwins's  "  Parasol "  (172)  are  in  the 
same  neighbourhood.  What  did  Mr.  Uwins  mean 
by  painting  such  a  picture  as  "  Ulysses  anxious  to 
letum  to  his  faithful  wife,"  &c.  <fec.  ?  Is  it  recorded 
tbt  Ulysees  was  troubled  with  the  tooth-ache?  Or 
has  Mr.  Uwins  been  studying  in  a  dentist's  waiting- 
Boom  ?  93  is  a  very  lovely  face,  beautifully  painted 
by  Mr.  Say ;  and  473  is  a  pleasing  portrait  of  Mrs. 
Fortescue,  by  Mr.  Gooderson.  There  are  hundreds 
of  other  pictures  which  we  want  space,  not  inclina- 
tion, to  notice.  We  are  more  and  more  impressed, 
ffreary  visit  we  make  to  the  Academy,  with  the 
amonnt  of  genius  and  industry  which  is  there 
displayed.  There  are,  however,  two  pictures 
which  we  must  notice,  not  from  any  peculiar  merit 
of  their  own,  though  both  are  in  many  respects 
praiseworthy  productions,  but  on  account  of  the 


exalted  f  patronage  they  have  obtained.  118, 
"  Amore  in  Dio,"  by  Mrs.  E.  G.  Richards,  is  an 
inoffensive  Angelica  Kaufifmanish  (if  we  may  coin 
such  a  word)  production.  "  L' Allegro  and  II  Pen- 
seroso,"  592,  by  Mr.  J.  0.  Horsley,  is  a  picture  of 
more  merit,  but  common-place,  and  reminding  one 
a  good  deal  of  the  late  Mr.  Howard.  There  may 
be  reasons  as  plenty  as  blackberries,  and  entirelv 
independent  of  the  merit  of  the  pictures,  why  high 
patronage  should  be  extended  to  those  artists,  and 
we  have  no  doubt  there  are.  But  why  should  the 
catalogue  of  the  Royal  Academy  be  made  the 
vehicle  of  a  *'  puff?**  Why  should  we  be  told 
that  these  pictures  are  "painted  for  his  Royal 
Highness  Prince  Albert,"  and  not  told  that  number 
nine  thousand  and  ninety-nine  was  painted  for  the 
Marquis  of  Steyne,  number  one  million  for  Sir 
Pitt  Crawley,  and  one  million  and  one  for  Henry 
Poker,  Esq.  ?  From  the  dajrs  when  George  the 
Third  was  blind  to  the  grace  of  Reynolds  and  the 
genius  of  Gilray,  royal  patronage  has  not  been  in 
very  high  repute  amongst  artists,  except  for  the 
substantial  fruits  which  accompany  it.  If  it  is 
desirable  to  guide  those  who  have  no  eyes  of  their 
own  as  to  what  pictures  they  ought  to  admire  by 
the  weight  of  authority,  let  it  be  done  fairly 
and  for  all.  There  are  five  hundred  men  unknown 
to  fame,  the  name  of  any  one  of  whom  appended 
as  the  purchaser  of  a  picture  would  be  more  gra- 
tifying to  the  pride  of  an  ambitious  and  enthu- 
siastic artist  than  that  of  the  illustrious  Prince 
whose  patronage  is  exclusively  paraded  in  the  cata- 
logue. The  rooms  of  the  Academy  should  be  an 
arena  for  the  free  manly  struggle  of  genius,  not 
an  office  for  puffery  and  flunkeyism. 
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Poems,  Legendary  and  Ststorical.  By  Edwabd 
A.  Fbeemak,  M.A.,  and  the  Rev.  Geobgb  W. 
Cox,  S.C.L.  London :  Longman,  Brown,  Green 
and  Longmans.    1850. 

That  the  lyres  of  our  minstrels  twain  give  forth 
right  tuneful  melody  will  be  readily  conceded  by 
toe  most  casual  and  careless  of  their  readers.  But 
to  be  reader  casual  or  careless  is  not  ours.  It 
behoves  us  in  our  critical  capacity  to  be  exceeding 
"Wary  how  we  suffer  ourselves  to  remain  deaf  to 
notes  Mse,  harsh,  or  jarring,  because  the  general 
effect  of  the  instrument  that  produces  them  may 
be  to  soothe  and  beguile  the  ear. 

The  present  poems  are  ushered  in  by  a  most 
wordy  and  diffuse  prefiice,  whose  object  appears  to 
be,  firstly,  to  plead  in  excuse  for  the  use  of  the 
ballad  form  of  composition,  and,  secondly,  to  de- 
monstrate how  exceeding  difficult  it  is  to  adopt 
^ch  form  without  "  exercising  a  merely  imitative 
Acuity."  That  our  authors  have  been  unable  to 
Cope  with  such  difficulty  is,  as  we  will  presently 
Hhow,  glaringly  apparent  throughout  a  large  per- 
son oftheir  poems*    That  the  ballad  possesses  a 


peculiar  fascination  above  other  poetical  styles 
cannot  be  questioned.  Whilst  yet  in  the  nursery 
ballads  formed  our  first  introduction  to  poetry,  and 
for  ballads  shaH  we  ever  retain  our  early  predilec- 
tion. Who  amongst  us  has  not  perpetrated  in  his 
day  a  score  or  so  of  poetical  absxirdities  in  this  pet 
metre  ?  Than  ballaa- writing  what  can  be  easier  ? 
Such  we  know  to  be  the  general  opinion ;  and  a 
most  fallacious  and  erroneous  one  it  is.  To  attain 
a  respectable  degree  of  proficiency  in  this  style  of 
composition  requires  a  master  of  his  art.  The  best 
specipien  we  possess  in  the  present  day  has  cer- 
tainly been  furnished  by  our  friend  Bongaultier 
(Mr.  Aytoun  will  not  accuse  us  of  passing  him  over 
without  due  respect) ;  and  much  as  we  admire  the 
ballads  of  Mr.  Macaulay,  and  well  as  he  has  ad- 
hered to  the  rules  prescribed  by  that  mode  of  ver- 
sification, still  even  he  is  occasionally  guilty  of 
mannerism,  evidenced,  if  we  may  so  express  our- 
selves, by  a  certain  straining  after  simplicity. 
Now,  despite  their  elaborate  treatise  on  ballad- 
poetry,  we  do  not  think  our  authors  have  been 
successfiil    in    their    attempt    at    its    execution. 
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Ahhongh  hunting  in  oou|46fl»  they  ha¥e  too  often 
missed  the  true  scent  Their  lines  are  smooth, 
their  rhythm  pleasing  and  harmonious ;  hut  in  the 
construction  of  their  poems  they  have  lost  sight  of 
the  leading  features  of  the  hallad — simplicity  and 
hrevity.  Of  these  flagrant  omissions  the  "  Songs 
of  Greece/'  although  abounding  in  beautiful  pas- 
sages, afford  a  most  striking  proof.  Neith^  do 
we  think  that  the  poets  have  souffht  to  form  or 
amend  their  style  by  the  study  of  the  old  Spanish 
ballads;  in  fiict,  it  appears  to  us  that  they  are 
ignorant  of  their  very  existence,  else  they  would 
surely  have  paused  ere  they  retrod  such  well- 
trodden  ground. 

We  can  adduce  no  stronger  proof  of  our  authors' 
shortcomings  as  regards  beBad- writing  than  by  con- 
trasting some  passages  from  their  ''Songs  of  the 
Moori^  Wars"  wiUi  parallel  lines  in  the  original 
Spanish.  Granada  has  fallen,  and  her  Sovereign 
is  made  thus  to  demean  and  lament  himself  by  oar 
poets. 

**  Sick  of  floal  and  sad  of  heart, 
Fain  would  I  far  hence  depart- 
Though  I  beur  a  hidden  woe 
With  me,  wberetoe'er  I  go.** 

•  •  • 

Gleaming  flashed  from  Mnza's  eye 
Burning  teom  and  anger  high^ 
As  he  painted  all  the  woe 
They  should  suffer  firom  the  foe  ; 

Shouts  of  hate,  and  searing  pain. 
Wanton  gibe  and  wild  disdain — 
Galling  fetters,  durance  rile. 
Luring  lie  and  deadly  wile— 

•  •  • 

"But  I  shall  notaee  the  day 
When  our  name  shall  pass  away ; 
Recreant  heart  and  perjured  hand— 
These  nuy  dwell  within  the  land." 

Now,  this  is  all  very  fine  writing;  but,  to  our 
thinking,  there  is  a  little  too  much  swagger  about 
the  yanquishod  prince.  Surely  such  of  our  readers 
as  are  familiar  with  the  old  Gastilian  will  be  more 
inclined  to  sympathise  with  a  fallen  hero  who  thus 
describes  his  hapless  plight : — 

Rey  que  tal  corona  pierde 

No  se  tiene  de  acatar, 

Ni  cabalgar  en  caballo, 

Ni  hablar  di  pelear, 

Mas  dd  no  lo  rean  las  gentes 

Su  vida  en  Uanto  acabar. 

So,  again,  our  authors  m^e  his   mother   (it 

should  be  wife)  add  insult  to  injury,  by  reviling  the 

last  Moorish  King  in  good  set  terms  to  the  tune  of 

a  dozen  stanzas  of  eight  lines  each,  whereof  one 

will  be  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose. 

But  my  words  are  idly  spoken  ; 

'Tis  too  late  to  heed  them  now. 
For  the  crown  thy  mighty  sires  hare  worn 

No  longer  decks  thy  brow. 
Thy  life  hath  been  a  dream— the  spell 

Was  on  thee  night  and  day ; 
Thou  hast  waked  thee  but  in  time  to  see 

Thine  empire  pass  away. 

The  following  eight  lines  contain  the  sum  total 

of  the  reconvencianes  (rebukes)  of  the  indignant 
queen: — 

O  desyenturado  Rey, 
Que  hace  tal  poquedad. 
Que  d  Granada  dejar  puede, 
Y  no  se  quiere  ahorcar  I 


For  el  bien  ^ue  te  deseo^ 
Yo,  Rey,  te  quiero  matar, 
Que  quien  tal  reino  ha  degado 
Poco  es  la  vida  dejar. 

We  had  marked  out  sundry  other  parallel  pa9-> 
sages,  but  want  of  space  compds  us  to  omit  them; 
those  whidi  we  haye  giyen  proye  that  in  diese 
instances  at  least  our  poets  cannot  be  charged  with 
imitation.  Sudi  is  not,  howeyer,  the  case  wh^ 
we  turn  to  the  "  Songs  of  the  Conquest;"  for  we 
affirm,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  had  not 
the  authors,  clerical  and  lay,  been  preyioosly  ac- 
quainted with  Macaulay's  spirited  "  Battle  of  Ivry," 
tne  "  Field  of  Hastings"  would  neyer  haye  appeared 
in  its  present  form,  and  the  same  approxiniation 
"to  style,"  &c.  (see  prefiice),  is  obseryable  tinroogh- 
out  the  whole  ol  these  "  Songs.*' 

But  we  will  turn  ^m  the  further  oonsiderstion 
of  these  florid  and  inflated  attempts  to  ^  the 
ancient  ballad,  so  little  calculated  to  laise  their 
authors  aboye  mediocrity.  Far  more  gratifying  is 
it  to  us  to  congratulate  Mr.  Cox  on  having  in 
his  most  pleasing  poem^  the  "  Itec(^ections  of 
Childhood,^  emancipated  himself  from  trammds 
which  sat  but  ill  upon  him,  and  giyen  free  scope  to 
his  poetic  genius.  One  such  poem  as  this  is  worth 
a  fouo  of  iCeary  excavations  mm  mines  long  tance 
worked  out;  and  we  trust  that  Mr.  Cox,  will 
henceforth  seek  within  his  own  resouroee  the  mate- 
rial for  that  fame  which  cannot  fail  to  reward 
powers  such  as  he  so  eminently  possesses.  "We  will 
for  the  present  take  leave  of  him  and  his  co-idja- 
tor ;  but  we  cannot  dose  our  notice  of  their  works 
without  subjoining  a  few  stanzas  from  the  poem  of 
which  we  have  expressed  oursdves  so  highly. 

Why  love  I  so  the  mountains  as  they  rise 
With  snow-capped  summits,  which  the  evening  light 
Most  fondly  tinges  with  a  thousand  dyes  ? 
Why  ever  pass  before  my  fancied  sight 
The  varied  valley  and  the  beetling  height 
And  foaming  waters?     Why  so  often  wander 
My  thoughts  through  scenes  so  joyous  and  so  hrigiiC^ 
Which  to  my  seemmg,  as  on  them  I  ponder, 
In  childhood's  glory  bathed  repose  so  sweetly  yonder  ^ 

For  scarce  I  deem  would  there  my  visions  roam 
So  oft,  if  'twere  not  that  they  sought  again 
The  glowing  scenes  of  childhood's  early  home : 
Ah !  strange  (amid*  the  changeful  joy  and  pain, 
Which,  like  the  shadows  sweening  o'er  a  plain. 
Checker  our  onward  journey  through  this  scene 
Of  labour  tempest- tossed  upon  the  main), 
Most  strange  it  seems  to  pierce  the  mists  between 
And  think  what  we  are  now  and  what  we  once  have  been. 

If  not  for  us  in  childhood's  careless  day 
'Mid  scenes  unvaried  rose  each  morning  sun. 
And  one  like  to  another  passed  away. 
Leaving  no  memory  when  its  course  was  run — 
If  not  all  feebly  was  our  life  b^;nn 
'Mid  sights  that  clog  and  dull  the  torpid  soul — 
Oh,  often,  ere  this  earthlv  strife  be  done. 
Our  thoughts  a  moment  breaking  from  control, 
^^l  watch  again  the  stream  of  childhood  onward  rolL 

Thus,  as  the  thoughts  of  early  hours  return^ 
Would  I  record  them  in  my  fitful  strain : 
For  stars  that  with  uncertain  glances  bum. 
And  thoughts  that  scarce  one  moment  long  remaiB^ 
If  of  them  yet  a  sign  we  wonld  retain, 
Must,  as  they  rise  before  us,  each  receive 
Their  hasty  chronicling,  and  thus  again. 
While  o'er  lost  hours  of  happiness  we  grieve. 
May  re-awakened  joy  onr  throbbing  bosom  heave. 
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CtM  FMd,  A  Tale  of  the  Puritans.  By  the 
Author  of  "  Pafsagee  in  the  Life  of  Mrs.  Mar^- 
ret  Maitland, "  "Merkland/'  &e.  London: 
CoUrani  and  Co.    1851. 

Wb  cannot  forbear   surmising    that  our    gifted 
authoress  has  pku)ed  the  gist  of  this  last  production 
of  her  fer^e  pen  in  the  prol(^e  rather  than  in 
tlie  piece.     A  lengthy  prerace  is  devoted  to  an  un- 
ouahfied  eulogium  of  those  grim  and  gaunt  men  of 
Cfod  who  played  so  fearful  a  part  in  the  most 
tJraublous  dajTS  of  England's  hktory.     We  own  that 
•^fe  cannot  share  in  her  admiration  of  that  large 
Vpodj  of  sectarians  known  to  us  under  the  compre- 
Yi^ensive  term  of  Puritans.     We  are  disposed  to  be 
fiomewhat  chary  of  our  sympathy  towards  men 
viMGe  hands  were  ever  more  eagerly  raised  to  ban 
than  bless,  who  culled  their  doctrines  and  selected 
ihar  texts  from  the  harsher  pages  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  better  loved  to  quote  the  "  smite 
them  hip  and  thigh"  than  to  follow  or  dwell  upon 
tke  kinolier  and  more  blessed  precepts  of  love, 
dttrity,  and  forbearance  inculcated  by  the  purer 
portion  of  Holy    Writ.     Some  years  ago,    Mr. 
Qvlyle  exercised  his  vigorous  pen  in  their  behalf; 
hot,  as  we  think,  failed  in  his  aavocacv.     To  one  of 
his  frame  of  mind  we  can  readily  believe  that  the 
bistory  of  the  stem  old  Covenanter  possessed  a  sin- 
gular fasdnation — a  fascination  so  strong  as  to 
blind  him  entirely  to  the  many,  very  many,  defects 
in  the  character  of  his  fiwourite  hero,  the  Great 
Protector. 

However,  to  the  tale  before  us.   We  had  occasion, 
in  a  recent  notice  of  another  of  the  authoress's 
works,  to  allude  to  her  predilection  for  the  Scottish 
form  of  worship,  so  manifest  throughout  her  pages. 
It  appears  that  she  then  was  but  stretching  her  hand 
oat  or  the  window ;  ^in  her  pi*esent  tale  she  has 
bddly  ventured  the'  whole  of  her  person.     Her 
story  turns  on  the  adherence  to  their  own  peculiar 
tenets  of  those  unhappy  ministers  who  disdained  to 
do  violence  to  their  consdences  by  conforming  to 
the  Act  of  Uniformity,  somewhat  ungraciously  and 
ungratefully  forced  upon  the  nation  in  the  earlier 
days  of  Charles  II.'s  Restoration.  Without  pausing 
to  bquire  whether  this  zealous  and  uncompromising 
band  of  Nonconformists  were  in  truth  capable  of 
such  mighty  self-sacrifice  and  devotion,  as  narrated 
bj  their  enthusiastic  admirer,  we  will  not  withhold 
bm  them  the  meed  of  praise  due  to  conduct  so 
w>Ue,  conscientious,  and  well  deserved ;  but  we  must 
tako  the  liberty  to  observe  that  the  English  Non- 
conformists differed  from  their  Scottish  brethren 
in  many  important  respects,  and  that  such  difference 
^  much  in  favour  of  the  former. 

Of  story  or  plot  this  tale  is  perfectly  innocent, 
^e  Plague  rages  in   London,   and  a  Noncon- 
formist minister  and  hercMc  daughter  quit  their  safe 
^  salubrious  retreat  in  Cumberland  to  preach  to 
*fce  survivors  and  pray  by  the  sick  in  unison  with 
^ers  of  their  persecuted  remnant.  As  in  "  Merk- 
^^^"  so  here,  we  have  a  sort  of  ex  post  facto 
Plvt  that  occurred  before  the  commencement  of  the 
j^Qy  such  as  it  is,  and  is  painfully  concluded  in  the 
^tter  pages.     We  forbear  to  give  the  slightest 
^^etch  of  such  plot,  as  there  womd  literally  remain 
'^'^^othing  to  reward  the  readers'  attention,  as  they 


occupy  themselves  with  the  meagre  story  that  has 
much  ado  to  struggle  on  to  the  end  of  the  one 
small  volume  whichcontains  it. 

There  is  much  of  power  and  talent  displayed  in 
the  various  descriptive  scenes;  but,  at  the  samo 
time,  there  is  very  much  to  reprehend  in  the  lan- 
guage placed  in  the  mouths  of  the  suffering  minis- 
ters. We  can  hardly  believe  that  men  so  earnest 
and  so  practical  in  their  nietv  should  have  been 
addicted  to  so  exuberant  a  display  of  such  piety  in 
their  communings  with  their  fellows.  The  authoress 
has  decidedly  overdrawn  their  characters.  We  fear 
that,  popular  as  she  deservedlv  is,  her  popularity 
will  be  nowise  enhanoed  by  "  Caleb  Field." 

We  subjoin  one  extract  as  a  striking  specimen  of 
the  style  which  pervades  the  whole  wort — a  style 
always  to  be  condemned,  never  more  than  when 
encountered  in  a  work  professing  to  be  a  tale : — 

"Thinkest  thou  I  hold  it  light,  maideiv?"  was  the 
answer.  *'  Now  God  forbid ;  yea,  I  consider  well  it  is  a 
wondrous  gladness  to  live  under  this  sunshine  of  the  Lord. 
But  see  you,  Mistress  Edith,  yonder  sun,  that  the  eyes  of 
our  humanity  may  not  look  upon  for  the  glory  of  his 
brightness,  hath  all  his  magnificence  gathered  yonder,, 
albeit  he  doth  part  it  into  such  rays  as  we  can  bear :  and 
so  doth  our  Holy  One  reserve  His  exceeding  glory  for 
yonder  fair  country,  where  He  is  for  ever ;  and  surely  it 
IS  better  to  be  with  Him,  and  lawfully  to  desire  it,  for  I 
have  accomplbhed  my  warfare,  and  methinks  the  voice  of 
His  summons  is  in  mme  ear  already." 

"But  were  it  not  well  to  take  rest,"  said  Edith,  |*antf 
wise,  good  sir,  for  thine  own  sake,  and  the  people's  ?" 

"  Rest  ? — ay,  beyond  the  river,  but  not  on  this  mortal 
side.  Rest,  maiden,  rest !  ye  do  hear  of  nought  else  in 
this  carnal  time ;  but  I  tell  thee  God's  servanU  have  all  to 
do  but  rest;  their  rest  remaineth  for  them  where  no  man 
shall  break  its  peace.  Rememberest  thou  that  when  the 
shadows  of  this  day  of  storms  be  fully  overpast,  they  will 
drive  the  brethren  hence  into  silence,  and  that  this  only  is 
our  working-time  ?  Ah  I  I  pray  the  Lord  for  the  brethren, 
that  he  be  a  guide  unto  them ;  that  He  compass  them  about 
for  ever,  as  the  mountains  are  round  about  Jerusalem.. 
Rest,  saidst  Ihou  ? — ^yea,  I  have  neariy  gotten  to  the  rest. 
The  Lord's  arrow  was  in  mine  heart  long  ago,  before  this 
city  was  stricken ;  and  you  see  the  mercy  of  the  Mighty 
One,  who  has  lengthened  out  my  feeble  thread,  that  I,  with 
death  stealing  over  my  heart,  should  preach  to  the  multi- 
tudes who  have  been  hurried  before  me  over  the  stream. 
Who  can  know  him  ?— who  can  fathom  the  loving- kindness 
of  the  Lord  ?" 

Tr^hena,  and  other  Poems,    By  John  Willuh 
Flstcheb.    London:  Pickering.    1861. 

That  Mr.  Fletcher  is  a  very  yonng  man,  and  that 
the  present  poems  have  been  "culled"  by  his  muse 
"  in  this  her  early  flight,"  needed  no  admissions  of 
his  to  render  manifest  That  he  is  possessed  of  a 
promising  degree  of  proficiency  in  the  art  he  has- 
chosen  will  be  readily  conceded  by  his  readers. 
But  equally  manifest  are  the  numerous  faults  for' 
which  his  muse,  in  the  early  flights  aforesaid,  and 
his  tender  youth,  alike  share  the  responsibility^ 
The  plot,  tale,  story,  whatever  he  choose  to  ternk, 
it,  of  his  "  Tryphena,**  the  consumptive  she  and 
the  ditto  he,  if  conceived  by  a  school-girl  in  her 
early  teens,  would  have  been  eagerly  disclaimed 
by  her  ere  she  had  entered  on  her  fourth  lustrum* 
But  we  must  not  be  over  harsh.  Deficiency  ci 
interest  in  the  narrative  is  amply  compensated  by 
the  skill,  or  rather  agility,  of  versification,  and 
extreme  power  of  imitative  aptitude,  if  we  may  so 
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express  ourselves.  In  "  Tryphena**  our  poet  selects 
^  Don  Juan"  as  bis  model ;  and  had  he  not  conde- 
scended to  the  mere  copyist,  we  should  have 
accorded  him  the  full  praise  of  being  a  re-producer 
alike  of  the  style  and  sentiment  wKich  have  attracted 
his  admiration ;  but  what  can  we  say  when  we 
come  to  such  £>heer  verbal  rifacimento  as  the 
following? — 

•  Then  there  were  starting  tears  and  faces  pale. 
And  shrieks  of  woe  and  accents  of  despair  ( 

The  stoutest  heart  now  felt  its  courage  quail, 
The  strongest  nerves,  that  had  been  used  to  bear 

All  toils  and  dangers,  found  their  strength  to  fail ; 
And  every  countenance  was  seen  to  wear 

A  wild  unearthly  look ;  for  you  naight  trace 

Horror  and  rayless  gloom  on  every  face. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Some  tore  their  hair  and  howled,  and  cursed  their  fate. 
And  flung  themselves  in  madness  overboard ; 

Some  trembling  and  half- dead  with  terror  sate. 
While  round  the  ship  the  sweeping  surges  roared  ; 

And  some  with  c»lmness  forced  and  wild  did  wait 
Their  coming  doom ;  it  came — the  waters  poured 

Upon  the  vessel,  and  she  sank  with  all 

Her  crew.    Oh,  loud  and  fearful  was  the  call ! 

Again,  we  have  three  stanzas  of  "'Tis  sweet*' 
this  and  "'Tis  sweet"  that,  until  we  envy  the 
cloyed  condition  of  the  fly  in  the  honey-pot  But 
it  were  unfair  did  we  not  make  amends  by  direct- 
ing attention  to  stanzas  free  from  the  charge  of 
being  mere  copies  of  a  great  original.  Take  the 
following,  for  instance — enter  Tryphena : — 

Oh,  she  was  fair,  fair  as  the  morning  star, 
Fair  as  a  dew-drop,  fair  as  flowers  of  Spring, 

'Fair  as  the  beams  of  sunset,  fairer  far 

Than  aught  this  earth  can  yield ;  she  was  a  thing 

Of  light  and  loveliness ;  seen  from  afar 
You'd  say  she  was  an  angel,  she  did  fling 

A  halo  round  her,  captivating  all 

Who  came  within  her  sphere,  both  great  and  small. 

♦  #  •  •  • 

She  lived  to  conquer,  and  to  keep  in  chains 

Those  whom  she  conquered ;  sne  was  proud  to  know 

tier  beauty's  power,  proud  of  the  very  pains 
Inflicted  on  her  helpless  captives :  though 

She  showered  down  looks  and  smiles,  which  served  as  rains 
Unto  these  thirsty  souls,  and  was  not  slow 

To  lure  and  promise ;  they  got  naught  above 

A  glance,  a  smile,  a  ribbon,  or  a  glove. 

The  remaining  poems  in  this  collection,  which 
is  certainly  not  unworthy  our  readers'  attention, 
are  characterised  less  by  any  striking  poetical 
powers  than  by  the  strong  devotional  feelings  which 
pervade  them.  We  recommend  Mr.  Fletcher, 
when  next  he  takes  his  harp  in  hand,  to  strike  a 
somewhat  livelier  strain — we  are  convinced  such  is 
more  congenial  to  his  muse ;  and  when  again  she 
goes  "  culling  flowers  in  her  flighty"  she  will  be 
glad  to  have  her  bouquet  display  brighter  and 
more  variegated  hues. 

Musgrave,  a  Story  of  QiUland  Spa;  and  other 
Tales.  By  Mrs.  Gobdon.  2  vols.  London: 
Hope  and  Co.,  Great  Marlborough-street.    1851. 

PusBYiSM  has  had  its  hour:  of  Papistry  the  less 
we  say  the  better ;  a  reaction  is  taking  place,  and, 
strange  to  tell,  its  effects  are  perceptible  even  in 
oar  works  of  fiction.  Puritanism,  prim  and  pru- 
dish, is  the  order  of  the  day ;  the  Rosa  Matildas, 
as  times  go,  conceal  their  once  flowing  locks  beneath 


a  female  modification  of  the  steeple-iashioned  head- 
coverings  of  Hold-fast-by-the-faith  or  Strong-fthe- 
lung-Snuffletext.  The  tunic,  so  gi^acefiil  and  so 
classical,  of  Minerva,  has  dwindl^  down  to  the 
scanty  dimensions  of  the  unsightly  russet.  The 
pen  that  erst  revealed  to  our  admiring  gaze  the 
mysteries  of  the  boudoir^  or  the  suffering  and 
sorrow  of  some  fair  votary  of  Almacks,  now  leads 
us  over  barren  heath  and  rugged  mountain-pass  to 
the  Patmos  of  some  proud-to-be-persecuted  Non- 
conformist, or  bids  us  be  stunned  by  the  raving  and 
rhapsodical  outpourings  of  crop-eared  Covenanter. 
Verily  groan  we  in  spuit  as,  one  by  ono,  are  thej 
grouped  on  the  table  before  us,  these  dreary  out- 
pourings of  the  tabernacle.  We  have  recorded  on 
numerous  occasions  our  opinion  as  to  the  taste  that 
can  select  such  subjects  as  fitting  groundwork  for 
works  purporting  to  be  novel  or  romance.  We 
have  expressed,  and  will  omit  no  opportunity  to 
express,  our  unmitigated  aversion  for  this  too  pre- 
valent ^hion  of  dallying  with  holy  text,  of  turn- 
ing faith,  piety,  rehgion  itself  into  burlesque  by  the 
language,  fanatical  to  blasphemy,  too  often  asmbed 
to  the  dramatis  personce  of  this  novel  species  of 
mysteries. 

The  tales  before  us,  it  is  but  justice  to  observe, 
are  rather  tinged  than  tainted  with  the  prevalent 
vice.  Mrs.  Gordon  eminently  belongs  to  that 
stricken  and  forlorn  class  who  love 

To  pull  tbe  tbom  their  brows  to  braid, 
And  press  tbe  rue  for  wine. 

A  petticoated  Lamartine-^ 

L'amertnme  est  son  miel,  la  tristesse  est  sa  joie. 

Her  decks  are  strewn  with  the  dead  and  dyings 
bier  volumes  reek  of  the  charnel-house.  The  very 
power  of  her  style  produces  pain  in  her  readers. 
Her  descriptive  and  dehneative  skill  is  of  a  high 
order ;  but  she  rather  loves  to  exercise  them  on 
some  "  small,  solitary  churchyard  on  a  green  hiQ 
beside  the  sea,'*  to  painting  scenes  that  would  com- 
pel her  to  dip  her  brush  in  livelier  hues.  Her 
volumes  contain  several  stories  whose  plot  is  of  the 
most  common-place  order,  whilst  her  genius  is  such 
as  will  render  it  advisable  for  our  fair  readers  to 
have  their  cambric  within  easy  reach.  Mrs.  Gordon 
delights  in  the  marvellous  and  supernatural ;  and 
we  cannot  better  close  our  present  notice  of  her 
works  than  by  extracting  one  of  her  best  ghost* 
stories.  It  occurs  in  "  A  Legend  of  an  old  House ;" 
and  we  must  premise  that  the  apparition  was,  whilst 
in  the  flesh,  one  of  "  the  persecuted  remnant,"  and 
who  perished  in  a  snow-drifl  whilst  absent  on  the 
duties  of  his  pious  calling* 

At  last  sbe  turned,  and  began  to  re-ascend  the  tnrfen 
walk  towards  tlie  house,  when  she  was  startled  to  perceiTe 
a  figure,  the  figure  of  a  man,  standing  full  before  her  and 
close  beside  the  sun-dial.  Her  heart  leapt  to  her  throat; 
but  making  an  effort  over  herself,  she  boldly  advanced  a 
few  paces,  supposing  it  to  be  her  old  servant,  whom  some 
unexpected  reason  had  induced  to  seek  her  at  that  unusual 
honr.  She  was  now  near  enough  to  distinguish  the  per- 
son clearly  in  the  bright  moonlight  *rhe  face,  the  foro, 
were  before  her,  distinct  aswhen  they  parted  last.  They 
were  those  of  her  lost  and  lamented  friend !  It  was  him- 
self who  stood  in  her  path.  She  was  close  to  him.  His 
eyes  were  fixed  upon  her  face. 

A  pang,  a  thrill  of  terror  unutterable— that  maddeoiag 
terror  to  which  no  human  fear  presents  a  parallel,  darted 
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tfaroogh  her  at  the  apparition.  Clasping  ber  bands  over 
her  eyea  with  a  stifled  shriek,  she  turned,  fled  down  the 
path  and  round  by  the  opposite  side  of  the  garden  with 
the  speed  of  lightning ;  never  stopping  till  she  reached 
and  darted  through  the  open  door. 

Nor  did  she  pause  to  close  it,  not  daring  to  turn  back 
or  glance  behind  her.  She  caught  up  the  candle  from  the 
table,  hastily  crossed  the  room,  opened  the  door,  and  ad- 
ranced  a  step  into  the  passage. 

There  he  stood  again,  full  in  her  path.  She  could  not 
go  on  without  passing  close  to  him.  There  was  no  delu- 
sion. Nerer  had  she  seen  Mr.  Menteith  more  plainly  in 
ber  life  than  she  beheld  him  now.  He  looked  as  he  had 
done  on  the  mominn^  of  their  last  parting,  with  his  mild, 
benevolent  eyes  full  on  her  face;  his  reverend  counte- 
nance, long  white  hair,  and  holy,  apostolic  aspect,  all  as 
distinct  and  life*  like  in  her  sight,  as  if  the  grave  had  given 
npits  dead. 

But  that  aspect,  so  loved  in  life,  conveyed  no  emotion 
tare  that  of  horror  to  the  panic-stricken  woman,  thus 
placed,  face  to  face,  in  the  lonely  night,  with  a  tenant  of 
that  awful,  unseen  world,  whose  near  approach  it  would 
leem  that  our  human  organisation  is  scarcely  fitted  to  en- 
dure. Hastily  retreating  into  the  room  she  had  just  quitted, 
she  flung  to  the  door,  tottered  rather  than  walked  to  the 
settee  by  the  fire-place,  and  sank  down  upon  it  in  a  swoon. 

This  did  not  long  continue.  The  fresh,  cool  air  from 
the  open  garden-door  in  a  few  minutes  revived  her ;  and 
pressing  her  hands  upon  her  glazed  and  swimming  eyes, 
she  lay  in  the  confusion  of  ideas  attendant  upon  the 
return  of  consciousness,  endeavouring  to  recal  what  it  was 
that  bad  so  moved  her. 

Then,  as  the  terrible  recollection  awoke,  she  started  up, 
reserved  at  all  hazards  to  make  her  way  to  the  room,  at 
the  extremity  of  the  house,  occupied  by  her  maid-servants, 
and  arouse  them ;  for  she  felt  as  if,  without  some  human 
voice,  some  human  presence  near  her,  her  very  reason 
must  give  way.  She  started  up,  but  again  sank  backwards 
vith  a  shuddering  groan  $  for  there  again,  straight  before 
ber,  within  three  paces  of  her  couch,  she  beheld  the  same 
apparition,  his  eyes  bent  upon  her  with  a  look  of  inez- 
pressibte  sadness  and  solemnity,  but  silent  and  motionless 
ssever. 

Shivering,  shaking  from  head  to  foot,  her  very  heart 
collapsing  beneath  the  unimaginable  agony  of  supernatural 
terror,  her  bands  pressed  into  her  eyes,  she  sat  for  a  few 
teconds ;  an  age,  as  thev  seemed  to  her,  of  mortal  appre- 
hension. Then  again,  by  a  sudden  impulse,  she  removed 
ber  hands,  and  looked  up.  He  was  sttU  there  ;  and  the 
rery  extremity  of  her  fear  gave  her  the  courage  to  address 
him. 

"  In  the  name  of  God  ^"  she  asked,  in  a  hoarse,  faint, 
shuddering  voice,  "why  are  you  here  ?  Why  have  you 
come  to  me  V* 

Then  he  opened  his  lips  and  answered  her,  in  a  low, 
strange  tone,  as  if  of  a  voice  from  some  far  distant  region 
— more  like  the  echo  of  a  sound  than  the  sound  itself. 
And  yet  it  was  Ms  voice,  too. 

'^My  friend,  why  did  you  not  speak  to  me  sooner? 
Vonr  grief  has  disturbed  my  rest,  and  brought  me  back. 
I  beard  you  calling  me,  and  I  have  comer  But  do  not 
dread  me,  I  have  to  comfort  you.  You  must  not  yield  to 
faithless  fears  for  the  well-doing  of  your  son.  He  who  saw 
fit  to  take  me  away  is  able  to  raise  up  other  friends  to 
guide  his  youth,  and  he  will  do  so  in  his  own  good  time  ; 
Bor  most  you  sin  against  him  by  murmuring  that  he,  in 
liii  love  and  wisdom,  has  recalled  what  he  gave.  You 
nrast  dry  your  tears*  which  trouble  me  where  I  am  now, 
tad  which  are  an  offence  unto  him  who  has  promised  to 
be  the  father  of  the  fatheriess,  and  the  husband  of  the 
widow.  Give  yourself  up  to  his  guidance.  Resign  your 
will  to  his,  and  he  will  make  your  dark  path  light.  Be 
comforted,  my  dear  friend,  I  am  constant  in  my  prayers 
for  yon  and  yours,  in  the  place  where  I  abide.  We  are 
Only  parted  in  the  body,  and  that  but  for  a  little  while. 
^iow  you  must  rise  and  follow  me,  for  my  time  is  neariy 
(Hit,  and  I  have  somewhat  still  to  tell  you." 

He  passed  on,  as  he  spoke,  towards  the  glass  door,  with 
a  strange  gliding  motion,  as  she  afterwards  described  it, 
not  like  walking.  She  rose,  and— her  knees  knocking 
together,  ber  head  swimming  round — attempted  to  follow. 


He  went  out  at  the  open  door,  and  by  the  time  she  had 
reached  it,  she  beheld  him  where  he  fin«t  had  met  her 
sight,  standing  by  the  sun-dial.  He  raised  his  hand  and 
beckoned  to  her ;  but  overstrained  nature  here  gave  way» 
and  she  fell  upon  the  floor  in  another  death-like  swoon. 


Life  qf  Edward  JScUnes,  late  M.P.Jbr  t/ie  Boroug^Ji 
of  Leeds.  By  his  Son,  Edwabd  Baines.  Lom- 
don:  Longmans.    Leeds:  Newsome.    1851. 

We  not  unfrcquently  observe  that  men  are  the 
least  adequate  judges  of  the  path  it  behoves  then 
to  adopt  in  their  course  towards  the  great  highway 
whose  terminus  is  success.  The  strength  of  their 
natural,  the  extent  of  their  acquired  powers  bnt 
augment  the  difficulty  of  judicious  selection  among 
the  many  roads  that  stretch  before  the  man  of 
energy  and  ambition.  Tel  hrillc  an  second  lieu 
qui  siclipse  au  premier  ;  and  many  a  name  worthy 
of  record  has  been  lost,  simply  because  its  owner 
failed  to  recognise  his  proper  niche  in  Fame's 
temple.  Hence  arises  much  that  we  hear  of  ruined 
hopes  and  blighted  prospects.  In  the  depth  of  the 
sympathy  we  feel  for  those  whose  undoubted  talents 
and  undaunted  energy  have  yet  left  them  far  behind 
less  gifted  competitors,  we  seldom  pause  to  inquire 
into  the  causes  of  that  failure  we  so  generously 
bemoan.  Causes  there  are,  and  by  far  more  nume- 
rous than  is  surmised,  where  the  term  failure  be* 
longs  as  little  to  the  English  tongue  as  the  epithet 
impossible  to  the  language  of  our  foreign  neigh- 
bours, by  whom  it  has  been  so  vauntingly  ig- 
nored. Take  a  man  whose  sound  strong  sense,  ma- 
tured by  labour,  by  rigid  self-examination  and 
self-denial,  by  stem  experience  and  ever-vigilant 
observation,  is  unimpaired  by  vain  aspirings  nur- 
tured by  attributes  more  showy  but  less  solid  and 
sterling;  take  the  Ciise,  we  say,  of  such  a  man, 
and  let  us  suppose  him  to  meditate  calmly  on  the 
course  he  best  may  run,  calmly  and  dispassionately, 
as  sound  and  well-trained  athlete  awaits  his  for. 
Is  failure  possible  under  circumstances  such 
as  these?  Our  answer  is  a  confident  negative. 
Precisely  such  a  man  was  Edward  Baines.  Hia 
career  and  ita  conclusion  confirm  by  their  irrefra- 
gable testimony  the  justice  of  our  position.  An 
individual  of  no  extraordinary  capacity,  possessed 
of  not  more  than  the  average  amount  of  acquire- 
ment, still,  by  concentrating  his  energies  on  the 
one  object  that  he  felt  within  his  grasp,  by  pursu- 
ing his  course  without  a  moment's  pause,  with  no 
check  or  swerve,  he  has  succeeded,  as  succeed  he 
needs  must,  in  gaining  for  himself  a  name  impe- 
rishable as  that  of  "  The  Man  of  Roiss/'  of  identi- 
fying himself  with  the  great  onward  march  of 
progress  and  amelioration,  quo^^m  pars  magms 
fuit. 

As  we  trace  the  course  of  such  a  man,  and  mark 
how  gradual  his  progress,  how  slowly,  yet  how 
surely,  sped  the  plough  beneath  his  unflinching 
grasp,  his  hand  once  on  it — and  for  him  there  was 
no  fixinting  or  looking  back — as  we  ponder  ove]r 
the  glorious  result  of  his  honest  toil,  surely  we  may 
derive  a  moral  from  the  consideration  of  these 
short  and  simple  annals,  more  practical  and  less 
fleeting  far  than  aught  to  be  gleaned  from  doctrine, 
discourse,  and,  we  had  well-nigh  added,  sermon. 
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The  work  before  ns  is  less  a  Life  of  Edward 
Baines  than  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived  and 
moved.  But  few  who  sympathised  with  his  early 
<;areer  would  have  deemed  that  the  capital  with 
which  he  started  could  ever  have  insured  eo  pro- 
fitable a  return.  The  principles  he  had  so  ma- 
turely and  deliberately  adopted  were  such  as  in 
those  days  seemed  far  more  calculated  to  lead  to 
the  cross  than  to  secure  the  diadem.  Then  power 
•and  public  opinion,  hand-in-hand  with  prejudice, 
stigmatised  as  treason  those  doctrines  whose  wis- 
dom it  now  were  treason  to  doubt.  Ignorance  and 
her  hideous  train  had  stifled,  by  Uieir  blatant 
•clamour,  the  feeble  voice  of  Truth.  Against  such 
foes  but  little  would  have  availed  the  spear  and 
«teed  of  mere  knight-errant,  however  chivalrous. 
Blows,  heavy,  vigorous,  and,  above  all,  unremitting, 
dealt  by  an  arm  that  knew  not  of  sparing  or 
fatigue,  could  alone  prevail  against  the  hydra. 
Thfi^  more  than  Herculean  task  was  undertaken 
with  the  fullest  sense  of  its  pains  and  perils  by  the 
hero  of  Leeds. 

We  will  not  attempt,  even  did  our  space  permit 
us,  to  follow  Mr.  Baines  throughout  his  so  emi- 
nently useful  career,  from  the  moment  when,  ren- 
dering the  press,  for  the  first  time,  an  actuality,  he 
rode  armed  into  the  lists  against  error  and  abuse 
ontil  he  rested  at  length  upon  his  hard-earned  and 
peaceful  trophies.  The  reader  will  find  all  this  so 
amply  and  ably  performed  in  the  present  volume 
that  we  abstain  n*om  doing  aught  save  record  our 
admiration  of  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Baines  has 
executed  his  pious  and  pleasing  task.  His  narra- 
tive possesses  those  virtues  of  conciseness  and 
simplicity  rarely,  now-a-days,  the  characteristics  of 
the  biographer.  Not  a  line  will  be  met  with, 
throughout  his  pages,  in  the  least  calculated  to 
wound  or  cause  offence  to  any  living  individual ; 
and  this  is  no  inconsiderable  praise,  when  we  con- 
.  sider  how  intimately  mixed  up  with  public  men 
and  public  matters  was  the  subject  of  these 
memoirs.  We  cannot,  however,  dismiss  them  to 
our  readers*  consideration  without  bestowing  a 
passing  tribute  on  him  whose  shoulders  bear  so 
grace^lly  his  father's  mantle.  Not  the  least  satis- 
factory portion  of  that  father's  career  must  have 
been  his  pride  and  pleasure  as  he  witnessed  the 
hardly-won  and  well-earned  success  of  his  son, 
Matthew  Talbot.  The  manner  in  which  Mr. 
Barnes  discharges  the  fnnctions  of  a  most  arduous 
and  somewhat  invidious  office  must  have  proved 
the  best  consolation  to  the  political  friends  and 
^uimirers  of  the  late  lamented  Charles  Buller. 

Something  on  JBwJnnism,  with  a  "  Vestibule"  in 
Rhyme,  By  an  Architect.  London :  Hastings, 
Carey-street. 
It  has  oflen  been  matter  of  wonder  to  us  what 
our  architects  can  really  accomplish.  Numerous 
as  are  their  attempts,  lofty  their  aspirations,  and 
loud  their  promises,  the  results  are,  in  almost  every 
instance,  pitiable  to  behold.  Year  after  year, 
toiling  laboriously,  they  cover  the  walls  of  one  of 
the  parlours  at  the  Boyal  Academy  with  carefully- 
executed  designs  of  structores  such  as  never  will 
nor  can  be  realised  on  Hie  surface  of  Gk>d's  earth. 


With  equal  assiduity,  we  regret  to  find  them,  ever 
and  anon,  more  perniciously  employed  in  crowding 
our  streets  vdth  palaces  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
beverages,  or  in  "  decorating,"  to  use  a  profesdonal 
term,  the  fronts  of  haberdadiers'  and  grocers' 
shops  with  motley  combinations  of  plate-glass, 
stucco,  and  brass.  To  be  sure  they  have,  in  diis 
branch  of  their  art,  done  enough,  and  more  than 
enough,  we  hope,  to  satisfy  the  morbid  cravings  ef 
our  metropolitan  tradesmen  for  at  least  a  century 
to  come.  The  work  before  us  proves  that,  in 
addition  to  the  above  feats,  some  British  architects, 
or,  at  least,  the  nameless  one  whom  we  must  regard 
for  the  occasion  as  the  exponent  of  the  feelings 
of  a  class,  aim  to  be  considered  not  only  poets 
but  critics.  Unhappily  for  the  author's  success,  his 
stock-in-trade  appears  to  be  infinitesimally  small 
During  our  long  career,  indeed,  it  has  seldom 
happened  that  our  risibility  has  been  provoked  by 
pretensions  so  slender,  by  arguments  so  shallow, 
by  conclusions  so  decrepit,  by  sarcasm  so  impotent 

It  were  scarcely  consistent  with  the  dignity  or 
the  grave  serenity  of  our  office  to  inflid  any 
severe  chastisement  upon  so  feeble  an  offender,  or 
to  lend  our  aid  to  extricate  the  writer  from  the 
obscurity  in  which  he  is  assuredly  doomed  to 
repose.  We  cannot,  however,  altogether  refrain 
from  amusing  our  readers  with  a  few  remarks  at 
his  expense. 

We  begin  by  premising  that  the  volume  in 
question  is  happily  in  dimension  fully  oommensa- 
rate  with  its  author's  ability.  Like  him,  too,  it  is 
of  that  hue  which  the  founder  of  the  Moslem  creed 
pronounced  sacred  to  himself,  and  which  other 
empirics,  since  his  day,  have  employed  to  clothe 
the  printed  recital  of  their  performances. 

The  preface  concludes  with  the  hope  that  &e 
succeeding  pages  may  be  deemed  "  so-so,"  a  wish 
we  venture  to  predict  th^  may  be  more  than 
realised.  Then  follows  the  "  rhyming  vestibule," 
a  lyrical  effiision  concocted  in  that  peculiar  style 
in  which  valentine-writers  and  the  editors  of  pro- 
vincial journals  are  prone  to  indulge.  It  is  in  the 
form  of  a  familiar  objurgatory  epistle,  addressed  to 
the  well-known  author  of  "Modem  Landscape 
Painters,"  and  ''The  Stones  of  Venice."  If  Ae 
writer's  knowledge  of  his  own  art  be  as  limited  as 
his  powers  of  prosody,  we  certainly  should  decline 
to  abide  long  in  a  domicile  constructed  by  him,  and 
most  people  would  concur  with  us  on  perusing  such 
doggrel  as  the  following : — 

Yon  rip  up  reputations,  great  names  yon  mow  down. 
And  ride  rough- shod  over  most  folks  of  renown. 

•  •  •  • 

Then  you  chop  down  the  ^  Orders,"  reduce  them  to  ftp*, 

So  that  many  must  think  that  the  deuce  is  in  you. 

With  a  stvoke  of  your  pen  you  demolish  Ionic, 

While  poor  Sir  Boh  laughs,  but  with  laughter  sardonic^ 

At  learning  his  favourite  orider's  downfall, 

'Cause  pronounced  by  you  just  no  order  at  all. 

His  dariing  Ionic,  his  chief  stock-in-trade, 

You  roost  coarsely  revile,  and  most  vilely  degrade. 

Its  capital  calling^— Oh,  horror !  disgrace ! — 

An  "  invention"  no  less  than  ^  ezc^din^y  base." 

Shop-fronts  you  like  not,  but  ^our  own  fronts  are  woiw. 

Your  "  a/*-front8  "  I  mean,  which  will  cause  some  to  carte 

Both  you  and  your  books,  as  of  mischief  briBi6dl, 

Though  yournuit  and  your  nonaenae  mesa  iioodkaaii^va^ 
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We  comment  not  upon  this  wretched  apology 
lor  yeree ;  and  we  think  Mr.  Ruskin  may  well 
afford  to  smile  at  the  assailant  now  arrayed  against 
him.  He  will  donhtless  forgive  us  for  re-writing 
the  following  lines  :  **  we  do  so  to  gibbet  the  per- 
petrator for  ever,  and  leave  him  swinging  in  the 
winds  of  the  Pool's  Paradise :" — 

Toar  style  is  so  soaring — and  some  it  makes  sore — 

That  plain  folks  can't  make  out  your  strange  mystical  lore ; 

For  rest  well  assured,  my  most  eloquent  Husky, 

That,  if  hrilltant  your  language,  your  meanings  are  dusky. 

Your  mystical  stuff  is  so  gn^ndly  sublime. 

That  we  picmies  can't  up  to  the  sense  of  it  climb. 

So  moch  for  the  froth ;  having  blown  that  aside, 
we  now  come  to  what  we  presume  is  intended  for 
the  porter.  And  sad,  heavy,  turbid,  flatulent  beve- 
rage it  is. 

We  expressed,  last  month,  at  some  length,  our 
candid  opinion  of  "  The  Stones  of  Venice,"  and  our 
readers  will  doubtless  have  perceived  that  we  are  not 
prepared  to  accede  to  all  Mr.  Ruskin's  propositions, 
however  high  the  encomiimi  we  may  be  inclined  to 
pass  upon  the  well-directed  labour  and  research 
bestowed  by  him  on  every  branch  of  knowledge  he 
discusses.  Many  of  his  views  are  original,  and  not 
a  few  of  his  opinions  savour  to  the  ignorant 
of  dogmatism  and  bigotry;  however,  we  have 
usually  found  that  those  who  know  the  most 
differ  from  him  the  least,  or,  at  any  rate,  with  ex- 
pressions of  diffidence  and  of  respectM  regret 

Here,  however,  we  have  a  very  tyro,  evidently 
as  devoid  of  the  most  rudimentary  knowledge  of 
his  own  business  as  he  is  of  the  rules  of  grammati- 
cal composition,  presumptuously  and  offensively 
attacking  one  of  the  most  deep-thoughted  and 
graceful  writers  of  ike  day,  in  language  that  would 
be  insufferable  were  it  not  so  tinctured  with 
absurdity. 

It  is  not  often  that  one  can  turn  over  the  most 
worthless  book  without  finding  some  solitary  pas- 
sage displaying  originality  of  thought  or  of  ex- 
pression. The  only  predominuit  quality  on  the 
present  occasion  i^pears  to  be  vulgar  scurrility. 
The  best  advice  we  can  give  to  the  writer  for  the 
future  b,  to  abstain  altogether  from  publishing  his 
crude  opinions  to  the  world.  He  nas  evidently 
yet  much  indeed  to  learn ;  he  had  far  better  be  em- 
ployed in  improving  himself  than  in  the  impotent 
endeavour  to  mstruct  others. 


Bovyer'g  Beculinffs,   London :  Stevens  and  Norton. 

1850. 

The  amount  of  legal  proficiency  generally  exhi- 
bited by  the  tolerably  successftd  practitioner  at 
Westminster  Hall  bears  the  same  relation  to  the 
scientific  research  of  the  Jurist  as  does  the  smat- 
tering of  surgery  acquired  by  the  village  barber  to 
the  well-matured  studies  of  him  famihar  with  the 
Secrets  of  the  human  frame. 

A  knowledge  of  precedents,  and  a  Boeotian  igno- 
^noe  of  principles — ^intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
^btelties  of  Starkie,  the  mysteries  of  Selwyii,  or 
tHher  authors  equally  recondite,  united  to  the 
absolute  ignoring  even  of  the  very  names  of  Senvola, 
^apinian>  XJlpian,  and  a  host  of  others,   are  at 


once  the  distinction  and  disgrace  of  the  bar  of  our 
country,  and  the  natural  result  of  the  utter  lade  of 
preliminary  training  requisite  for  those  destined  to 
join  the  corps.  In  but  too  many  instances  the  sole 
idea  entertained  of  civil  law  by  many  an  advocate 
whose  returns  to  the  income-tax  present  a  goodly 
figure  is  of  some  mystery,  shadowy  and  vague,  to 
which  Justinian  and  Doctors'  Commons  alone  are 
privy.  Nor  is  such  ignorance  to  be  wondered  at, 
when  the  antecedents  of  the  barrister  are  con- 
sidered. His  pageship  he  passes  in  the  chambers 
of  a  pleader,  and  wins  his  spurs  in  the  lists  of  some 
court  of  Quarter  Sessions.  Once  launched  on  his 
career,  and  the  advocate,  if  successful,  has  no  leisure, 
if  the  reverse,  no  heart,  to  study  jurisprudence  as 
an  art,  a  moral  science,  not  advantageous  to  him  as 
a  mere  lawyer^  but  opening  to  him  a  wider  and  a 
nobler  range,  and  affording  him  an  insight  into  the 
true  principles  of  government  and  legislation.  Lord 
Bacon  observes,  in  speaking  of  the  civil  law,  "  I 
do  heartily  persuade  that  the  professors  of  that  law 
called  civilians,  because  the  civil  law  is  their  guide, 
should  not  be  discountenanced  nor  discouraged; 
else,  whensoever  we  shall  have  aught  to  do  with  any 
foreign  king  or  State,  we  shall  be  at  a  miserable 
loss  tor  want  of  learned  men  in  that  profession." 

Much  to  their  credit,  this  principle  has  been  at 
length  recognised  by  the  leamea  heads  of  the 
various  Inns  of  Court,  who  are  now  displayinff  the 
utmost  earnestness  to  rescue  our  schools  of  law 
from  the  well-merited  aspersions  so  liberally  be- 
stowed on  them  by  the  more  cultivated  jurists  of 
the  Continent.  Chairs  for  law-lectures  have  been 
established  by  the  respective  learned  societies.  The 
Benchers  of  the  Middle  Temple  were,  we  believe, 
the  first  to  originate  so  laudable  a  practice,  and  had 
not  their  example  been  previously  followed,  we 
doubt  not  but  that  such  would  have  been  the 
inevitable  result  produced  by  the  lectures  before  us. 

The  name  of  Mr.  Bowyer  affixed  to  any  work 
purporting  to  treat  of  civU  or  canon  law  at  once 
guarantees  its  worth  and  excellence.  His  well- 
known  erudition,  his  perfect  mastery  of  his  subject 
and  the  value  of  his  preceding  works,  are  matters  of 
notoriety  among  his  professional  brethren.  His 
readings  at  once  demonstrate  and  supply  a  long- 
existin?  desideratum.  Mr.  Bowyer  has  devot^ 
himself  to  his  task  con  amove  ;  he  has  brought  to 
it  the  resources  of  a  mind  richly  stored  with  the 
studies  and  research  of  years  of  labour.  He  is  not 
of  those  who,  dubbed  professors  for  the  nonce, 
rush  to  the  library  by  day  to  glean  the  hasty  mate- 
rial for  the  evening's  discourse.  His  lectures 
present  an  admirable  combination  of  matter  and 
manner :  the  former  profound,  philosophical,  and 
well  arranged ;  the  latter  dear,  terse,  and  didactic. 
His  pen  imparts  interest  to  subjects  hitherto 
deemed  most  dry  and  unalluring.  Pages  adapted 
like  ours  to  the  general  reader  admit  not  of  ex- 
tracts from  works  of  a  purely  professional  cast,  so 
that  in  corroboration  of^our  statement  we  must, 
inter  alia,  refer  to  the  eighth  reading  on  the  crimi- 
niJ  jurisprudence  of  the  civilians ;  layman  as  well  as 
lawyer  will  find  it  replete  with  interest.  Much 
has  been  heard,  bM,  and  written  of  late  respecting 
the  canon  hw.    We  will  not  stop  to  point  out,  not 
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merely  the  fallacious  views,  but  also  the  arrant 
ionorauce  that  has  been  so  pompously  paraded  on 
this  topic.  Let  the  reader,  polemical,  political,  or 
professional,  examine  the  lectures  which  conclude 
the  readings.  He  may  do  so  in  the  full  assurance 
of  reaping  the  due  reward  of  his  studies;  for 
previous  to  the  delivery  of  these  lectures  no  course 
of  canon  law  had  existed  in  the  English  language. 
We  much  regret  to  find  that  Mr.  Bowyer  nas 
resigned  an  office  whose  duties  he  so  adequately 
and  honourably  fulfilled.  We  shall  not  be  deemed 
invidious  if  we  say  that  to  abler  and  better  hands 
such  duties  could  not  be  intrusted. 


£!miUe  the  Peacemaker.  By  Mrs.  Thomas  Geldajbt. 
London:  A.  Hall,  Virtue  and  Co. 

The  more  we  see  of  works  of  this  class,  the  more 
painfully  are  we  reminded  of  the  loss  sustained  by 
the  rising  generation  in  the  person  of  the  late  ex- 
cellent Miss  Edgeworth.  The  prevailing  charac- 
teHstics  of  her  popular  writings  were  a  wholesome 
moral  tone,  a  pure  system  of  ethics,  if  we  may  so 
term  it,  hx  better  adapted  to  amuse  and  instruct 
tbe. infant  mind,  to  confirm  its  good  and  correct 
its  evil  tendencies,  than  the  all  too  prevalent  habit 
QQ)¥-a-days  of  an  irreverent  appeal  to  the  texts  of 
Holy  Writ  on  every  trivial  occasion,  or  the  en- 
forcing of  some  homely  and  practical  truth  by  draw- 
ing aside  the  curtains  of  a  saint  or  sinner's  death- 
t)ed.  Surely  a  judicious  parent  can  curb  the  irre- 
gularities of  a  child's  temper,  inculcate  obedience, 
docility,  and  affection,  without  pouring  into  the 
in^t  ear  words  too  solemn  and  too  sacred  for 
infant  ken.  Far  other,  as  we  have  premised,  was 
the  principle  employed  by  the  eminent  lady  alluded 
to,  and  yet  none  ever  dared  impeach  her  faith  or 
piety.  But  for  this  most  fatal  mistake,  we  should 
speak  of  the  little  book  before  us  in  terms  of  un- 
qualified approbation. 

The  story  is  very  pleasing,  although  at  times, 
and  most  unnecessarily  so,  very  painful.  The  prin- 
cipal character,  the  young  Grerman  governess,  will 
win  the  sympathy  of  every  child  who  reads  the 
work ;  but  why  would  not  the  authoress  permit  us 
to  admire  her  amiable  heroine  without  devoting  so 
many  pages  to  disclose  the  process  that  resulted  in 
so  many  perfections  ?  We  subjoin  a  few  lines  as  a 
single  specimen  of  that  style  we  deem  so  highly 
objectionable. 

She  was  far  from  perfect  even  in  the  sight  of  man  ;  in 
the  sight  of  God  she  knew  that  in  many  things  she  offended. 
It  is  not  a  perfect  character  that  I  would  present  to  you  in 


Emilie  Schomberg ;  but  one  who,  with  all  the  weakness 
and  imperfection  of  human  nature,  made  the  will  of  God 
her  rule  and  delight.  This  is  not  natural,  it  is  the  habit  of 
mind  of  those  only  who  are  created  anew — new  creatnres 
in  Christ  Jesus.  This  you  may  be  sure  Emilie  did  not  fail 
to  teach  her  pupil. 

Then  was  this  model-governess  culpable  of  gross 
presumption ;  and,  spite  of  her  perfections,  we  fed 
naif  inclined  to  pity  a  child  nurtured  upon  such 
exceeding  strong  diet. 

A  Little  Harnett  Book  upon  a  Great  Old  Suhjeei, 
By  William  Wilson.  London:  Darton  and 
Co.,  Holbom-hill. 

There  is  a  very  pleasing  conceit  recorded  in  the 
great  epic  poem  of  the  Hindus  touching  the  ad- 
ventures of  Rama,  that  the  first  verse  ever  com- 
posed was  but  the  involuntary  expression  of  the 
grief  of  Valmaki,  author  of  the  epic,  at  beholding 
a  bird  killed  by  a  fowler.  The  beauty  of  such 
tradition  will  be  fully  appreciated  by  those  of  Mr. 
Wilson's  stamp.  His  mind  is  eminently  poedcal; 
fervid,  deeply  imbued  with  the  sense  of  the  poet's 
glorious  mission  here  below,  Mr.  Wilson  embodies 
his  convictions  in  language  strikingly  illustrative 
of  the  ardour  with  which  he  has  embraced  them. 
"  There  can  be  poetry  in  the  writings  of  few  men, 
but  it  ought  to  be  in  the  hearts  and  lives  of  all/* 
observes  an  elegant  writer  in  "  Blackwood ;"  and  the 
present  work  serves  as  apt  comment  on  Ae  deve- 
lopment of  this  graceful  text  Mr.  Wilson  pictures 
forth  the  poet  as  he  should  be,  not  the  victim  of 
idle  or  distempered  fancies,  not  the  mere  silly 
sentimentalist,  but  he  who,  amid  the  beauties  of 
nature,  the  glories  of  art,  holds  deep  and  solemn 
commune  with  his  own  glowing  spirit  Nor 
is  such  a  being  so  attuned  to  taste  and  admire 
the  good  and  beautiful,  the  less  a  poet  that  he  maj 
not  be  always  able  to  vent  his  feelings  in  verse. 
He  is  a  poet  in  thought  and  feeling,  lacking  which 
none  ever  merited  the  title.  We  regret  extremely 
that  our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  do  more  at 
present  than  invite  our  readers'  attention  to  this 
very  pleasing  work.  In  the  meantime,  we  submit 
the  following  remarks  to  all  youthful  aspirants 
whose  bays  are  yet  to  earn. 

We  would  earnestly  say,  Be  not  only  the  fiithers  of  your 
mental  offispring,  hut  also  the  guides  and  watchers.  Brioir 
up  your  songs  and  poems  as  though  you  had  given  birth 
to  a  mortal  with  an  immortal  soul  to  be  directed  to  hearen; 
with  no  impatient  and  hasty  temper,  but  dreaming  eren  % 
future  here,  a  life  amongst  your  race  when  yen  hare  ceased 
to  be ;  and  so  shall  you,  if  your  imagination  and  thought 
be  at  all  equal  to  our  meaning,  the  £etter  insure  the  per- 
fection of  your  mental  child. 
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CATHEDRAL  TRUSTS  AND   THEIR  FULFILMENT .♦ 


Most  of  our  readers  have  probably  heard  of  the 
fend  which  has  beea  for  some  time  smotddering 
between  the  Head-master  of  the  Cathedral  Gram- 
mar-school of  Rochester,  and  his  superiors,  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  that  ancient  city.     This 
hitherto  smothered  fire  has  now  burst  into  open 
flame,  and  the  result  has  been  that  Mr.  Whiston, 
the  qnondam  master  of  the  school,  and,  we  trust, 
the  modem  Luther  of  the  later  monachism  of 
cathedral  establishments,  has  stated  his  wrongs  and 
his  grievances  in  print,  accompanied  by  a  very 
elaborate  description  of  **  the  crystal  palace  "  of  his 
oppressors,  from  which  those  worthies  are  in  ^e 
habit  of  hurling  the  stony  missiles  which  they  who 
live  in  habitations  composed  of  such  materiab 
ought  proverbially  to  abstain  from.    This  state- 
ment is  comprised  in  a  three-and-sixpenny  pamph- 
let of  some  two  hundred  pages,  made  up,  in  great 
part,  of  whole  pages  of  the  barbarous  Latin  of  the 
charters  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  the  scarcely  less 
barbarous  English  of  their  commentators  since  that 
period,  relieved,  now  and  then,  by  catalogues  and 
figures  which  descend  into  the  most  provoking 
minuteness  of  accurate  detail.  It  may  easily  be  ima- 
gined from  this  slight  sketch,  that  the  wrongs  of  the 
unprotected  schoolmaster  are  notquite  so  amusing  as 
those  of  the  unprotected  female ;  and  yet  how  much 
does  it  £peak  for  the  intense  interest  which  the 
people  of  England  take  in  any  tale  of  wrong  and 
abase,  that  such  a  pamphlet  dbould  have  already 
pissed  through  four  editions,  and  will,  doubtless, 
pass  through  several  more  t  It  shall  be  our  task  in 
^  article  to  present  the  facts  to  our  readers  in  a 
popular  manner,  interspersing  our  narration  with 
A  few  of  our  own  observations,  and  passing  somewhat 
l^hilyover  the  merely  personal  quarrel  between 
^w.  Whiston  and  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  upon 
'^hich  part  of  the  case  we  shaU,  however,  record 
oxnr  deliberate  conviction  that  tiie  conduct  of  that 
^^-called  reverend  body  has,  in  this  instance,  amply 
V  ept  up  the  character  long  ago  ascribed  to  corpo- 
-  ^tions  in  the  abstract^  that  they  are  and  must  be, 
frotn  their  very  constitution,  inaccessible  either  to 
®**ftxne  or  to  fear ;  or,  as  has  been  expressed  in  a  way 


more  homely,  though  not  less  true,  that  they  have 
neither  noses  to  be  pulled,  nor  souls  to  be  saved. 

The  institution  of  canons^  called  since  their 
acquisition  of  property  by  the  much  more  sweet- 
sounding  name  of  prebendaries,  has  long  survived 
the  purposes  for  which  it  was  originally  created ; 
and  it  may  well  be  a  grave  question  to  many  sin- 
cere Churchmen,  whe&er  the  functions  that  have 
been  imposed  on  it  in  its  second  childhood*  are  of 
sufBcient  utility,  or  have  been  sufficienUy  well 
performed,  to  justify,  in  the  present  age,  its  pro- 
longed senility.  The  sites  of  the  cathedral  towns 
were  originally  selected  to  form,  in  the  wilder* 
ness,  centres  of  civilisation  and  of  Christianity ;  and 
men,  half  monks,  half  priests,  were  selected  to  reside 
in  them,  whose  lives  were  bound  by  some  sort  of 
rules  called  canons,  for  the  double  object  of  form- 
ing a  council  to  the  bishops ;  and  of  visiting  dis- 
tant parts  of  the  diocese  unprovided  with  parish 
priests,  and  performing  in  those  benighted  districts 
the  sacred  and  necessary  ordinances  of  religion.  The 
institution  of  parishes,  and  the  consequent  appoint- 
ment of  paridi  priests,  has  for  ages  reduced  the 
latter  part  of  the  canonical  duties  to  less  than  mere 
form.  Of  the  former  we  do  not  pretend  to  speak ; 
the  bishops  themselves  can  best  bear  testimony  to 
the  value  of  these  domestic  parliaments,  and  how 
much  of  their  counsel  they  now  ask  or  take ;  though 
had  the  Code  Napoleon  been  in  existence  some 
centuries  ago,  we  doubt  not  it  would  have  formed 
a  fair  subject  of  antiquarian  discussion  to  ascertain 
how  far  its  admirable  provisions  for  forming  a 
conseil  de  famiUe  had  not  served  as  a  model  to 
our  spiritual  &thers.t  But  we  must  be  grateful 
for  the  good  we  have.  We  are  told  by  those  who 
are  unquestionably  good  judges  on  such  subjects 

iand  we  confess  we  shomd  not  have  known  the 
iact  unless  we  had  been  so  told)  that  these  now 
comfortable  sinecures  are  reserved  as  the  prizes  of 
the  Church,  as  rewards  for  eminent  piety,  learning, 
and  religion,  though,  as  the  motives  which  led  such 
men  into  the  Church  are,  if  we  are  to  believe  their 
own  ordination-oaths,  very  different  from  the  hope 
or  wish  to  grasp  its  worldly  prizes,  we  receive 


Oathedral  Tnuti  and  their  Falfllment.    By  the  Bev.  Bobert  Whiston,  M.A.,  FeUow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  Head- 
^irof  the  Cathedral  Gnonmar-school,  Boohester.    Foorth  Edition.    Olivier,  Pall-mall;  and  Benning  and  Co.,  Fleet-atreet. 
^  I'  At  one  time  three  out  of  the  fonr  canons  of  Cailisle  were  Goodenonghs,  the  Bishop  being,  of  course^  their  &ther.    The  case 
^ne  Spuices,  at  £ly,  was  still  more  flagrant. 
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with  humble  thankfulness,  as  in  duty  bound,  the 
successful  efforts  of  our  bishops  to  overcome  the 
pious  scruples  of  their  meritorious  brethren.  We 
have  not,  however,  now  to  do  with  the  expediency  of 
coffiixnuxng  these  establishments;  our  business  is 
rather  to  arraign  them  on  their  trial,  as  to  how  far 
they  have,  in  modem  times,  performed  with  fidelity 
the  pecuniary  trusts  reposed  in  them  by  distant  ages 
for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  the  orphan,  and  the 
defencelecs. 

Henry  the  Eighth,  of  pious  and  plundering 
memory,  founded  and  endowed  out  of  the  grand 
sack  of  ecclesiastical  England,  some  chapters  and 
colleges,  as  well  as  favourites  and  families;  and 
Rochester  and  Russell  at  this  day  owe,  the  one 
whatever  is  ecclesiastical  in  it  as  a  city,  the  other 
the  position  which  h«  enabled  its  most  distin- 
guished member  to  assert  some  claims  to  the  cha- 
racter of  an  «ccleeia6tical  reformer,  to  die  piety  or 
nmeity  of  that  meat  Christian  moaardi.^ 

The  purposes,  or  what  lawyers  would  call  the 
'  de(!^Ta6.&9i8  of  tnuts  (which,  if  not  enforeea^ 
at  this  distance  of  time  in  the  Oouits  of  Equity,  a 
position  we  by  no  means  concede,  ought  to  be  car- 
ried out  by  the  paxamoost  force  of  Parliament), 
deserve  to  be  written  in  letters  of  gold  on  the 
portals  of  every  cathedral  in  England ;  they  are 
the  conditions,  the  tenure,  on  which  the  Qiapters 
•were  intended  to  hold  the  property  then  first 
bestowed  on  them ;  and  if  carried  out  in  a  liberal 
^and  enlightened  spirrt,  almost  any  benefit  or 
advantage  to  the  Church  or  neighbourhood 
might  be  held  to  be  included  in  them;  and 
if  Henry  really  intended,  as  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt,  that  his  new  establishments  should 
be  thus  carried  ont,  let  us  charitably  hope  that 
this  may  weigh  against  his  misdeeds  in  calling 
0ut  of  file  red  clay  of  die  earth,  for  our  especial 
advantage,  a  few  iamilies  compared  with  whose 
existence  out  Cokes,  our  Bacons,  onr  Mihons,  our 
Shakspeares,  our  Wattses,  and  our  Arkwrights 
would  have  been  as  valueless  as  dust  in  the 
0eale,t  and  in  transferring  to  their  nostrils  the 
expiring  i^rk  of  prostrate  monachism  which 
was  at  once  to  convert  ihem  for  all  time  into 
the  white  porcelain  of  humanity.  The  words, 
as  contained  in  the  preamble  to,  we  believe, 
nearly  all  the  charters  of  foundation  are 
these:  "That  youth  might  be  liberally  trained, 
old  age  fostered  with  things  necessary  for  living, 
and  that  liberal  largesses  of  alms  to  the  poor  in 
Christ,  and  reparations  of  roads  and  bridges,  and 
other  offices  of  piety  teeming  over  Irom  them, 
might  thenee  flow  abroad,  far  and  wide,  to  all  the 
neighbouring  places;  to  the  glory  of  Almighty 
God,  and  the  conomon  welfare  and  happiness  of 
the  subjects  of  the  reahn.^' 

It  is  not  generally  known  that,  besides  a  dean, 

*  CanterboiT,  Carlisle,  Bnrliaiii,  Ely,  Norwich,  Roobetfer,  Win- 
eheiter,  and  'WercestJer,  old  sees,  were  rHbnnded  mod  reformed  aj>. 
l&^l-2 :  Bristol,  Chester,  Gloooe«tcr,  Oxford,  cud  PetMlnrovgh 
were,  for  the  first  time,  created.  To  the  latter  may  be  added 
Wefttminster,  rabeequenUy  converted  to  a  deanery  colleg^te  by 

t  ^l*«s  and leaidB^  weaKfa  and  oommeioe  die, 

^  J^RD  John  Mannees. 
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canons,  minor  canons,  preachers,  deacons,  clerks, 
and  choristers,  the  statutes  of  the  new  cathedrals 
created  a  right  in  many  other  persons  to  be  pir- 
ticipants,  eo  nomxne^  in  the  income  of  the  newly- 
bestowed  property ;  amongst  these  may  be  enume- 
rated *'  two  teachers  of  the  boys  in  grammar,  one 
cf  whom  is  to  be  the  head-master,  the  other  the 
second-master,  fifty  boys  to  be  instructed  in 
grammar^  smd  twewe  poor  men  to  he  mainlained 
at  the  costs  and  charges  of  the  Ckwck" 

The  creature-comforts  are  not  neglected,  and 
caterers,  butlers,  barber-tonsors  and  cooks,  figure 
in  the  list ;  while,  beyond  the  trouble  of  furtheriDg 
the  advancement  of  religion  and  of  education,  we 
can  find  no  traces  of  mortification  or  penance.  On 
the  contrary,  these  regulations  undoubtedly  point 
to  a  common  ha&  or  dining-room,  in  vrhkh  most 
of  the  subordinate  members  of  the  Chapter,  in- 
cluding the  boys  to  be  instructed  in  gnunmar, 
were  to  take  their  meals ;  and  in  order  to  keep  np 
a  necessary  connexion  witii  the  superior  institn- 
tions  of  V>zford  and  Oan^bndge,  each  Chapter  was 
to  keep,  according  to  its  ability,  a  certain  named 
ntxnber  of  students  at  each  University,*  generally 
one-fifth  of  the  number  of  sdiolars  who  were  to 
be  taught  and  maintained  at  its  sdiooL  T%eir 
stipends  were  to  be  one-third  of  those  of  the 
prebendaries,  which,  as  a  general  rule,  was  20f. 
'a-year — a  knightfs  fee,  and  a  handsome  income  for 
those  days.  It  appears  that  some  Chapters  after- 
wards succeeded  in  getting  released  from  this 
burden  in  consideration  of  the  surrender  of  estates; 
though  it  is  asserted  that  Edward  the  Sixth  be- 
stowed other  estates  upon  them  in  lieu  of  those 
surrendered.  Upon  this  point  some  obscurity 
seems  to  hang,  which,  however,  would  easily  be 
dispelled  by  an  inquiry  mto  the  docnmentaiy 
evidence  wnich  must  remain  upon  the  subject 
But  let  us  be  thankful  to  Rr  Robert  Inglismd 
his  party  for  resisting,  often  with  marked  snccesi, 
all  such  proposed  inquiries  ;  for  the  Chordi 
would  hardly  have  been  so  much  respected  norr, 
as  it  doubtless  deservedly  is,  had  prying  com- 
missioners laid  bare  to  profane  eyes  Ae  secrets  of 
these  Chapter  prison-houses. 

We  have  touched  but  lightly  upon  the  mmtm- 
schools,  one  of  which,  correOTjonding  in  am^^^ 
detail  with  those  of  Eton,  Winchester,  or  West- 
minster, was  intended  to  be  estabHfihed  m  con- 
nexion with  each  cathedral  establishmenl  Th«c 
were,  in  trudi,  designed  for  the  lower  ranks  of 
society,  but  yet  wwe  not  to  be  closed  to  ft«  sons 
of  the  poor  gentry;  in  proof  of  this,  Mr.  Whij- 
ton  (p.  12)  has  transferred  from  Strype's  "Ifemo- 
rials  of  Oranmer"  an  interesting  account  of  what 
took  place  when  the  Royid  Ooimnisflionen  met  to 
establish  the  new  Chapter  of  Canterimry.  A 
narrow  and  exclusive  spirit  of  admitting  to  me 
new  schools  none  but  the  sons  or  younger  hrothcR 
of  gentlemen  had  manifested  itself  amongst  some 

of  the  Commissioners,  who,  slmost  prescien^y  ^ 

*       I        I  III  ii        I  "^ 

•  Thns  Canterbury  was  to  keep  twen^4omr,  Bod«^  ** 
Worcester  twdrc,  &c  The  interest  ttlen  in  this  inDjyt  Jf  "J 
royal  foimaer  is  erineed  *y  the  pieainil^Ie  ef  the  ^^^/^^ 
its  vrovisioDS  (&1  Bea.  *m.,du10  ^w*™^^^^  "'*^**1!7!! 
l]^  liis  own  haad ;  «  antogii|Aiieal  tuigii^  rtiB  F*'"**' " 
the  British  Moseam. 
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onr  modem  opposers  of  education,  advanced  the 
argument  that  hnebandmen's  children  were  more 
moei  for  the  plongfa,  and  the  artificer's  son  for  his 
Other's  trade !  Then  pronounced  the  nohle  Arch- 
Indiop  glorious  words,  remarkahle  in  themselyes, 
but  still  more  remarkable,  in  that  age,  as  coming 
from  one  so  pure  and  so  exalted,  burning  aspi- 
rations claiming  and  asserting  with  Christum 
soeiciKsm  the  world-historical  truth  that  man 
is  equal  in  his  mental  and  intellectual  gifts,  or 
at  least  that  there  is  no  antecedent  probability  that 
these  are  bestowed  by  Providence  on  any  particular 
daas  or  station :  **  Foor  men*s  diildren,"  said  the 
venerable  prelate,  "are  many  times  endowed  with 
more  singular  gifta  of  nature,  which  are  also  the 
gifts  of  God,  and  also  more  commonly  apt  to  apply 
their  study,  than  is  the  gentleman's  son,  delicately 
educated."  And  again :  **  To  exclude  the  poor  man's 
son  from  the  b^iefits  of  learning  is  as  much  as  to 
ay  ihat  Almighty  Gk>d  should  not  be  at  liberty  to 
bestow  his  gi&  of  grace  but  as  men  shall  appoint" 
He  concluded  thus:  ''The  poor  man's  son,  by 
pains-taking,  will  for  the  most  part  be  learned 
when  the  gi^atleman's  son  will  not  ti^  the  pains 
to  get  it.  And  we  are  taught  by  the  Scriptures 
that  Almi^ty  Ood  raiseth  up  from  the  dunghill 
and  settetii  him  in  high  authority.  And  when- 
fioever  it  pleaseth  him  of  his  divine  providence, 
be  deposeui  princes  unto  a  right  humble  and  poor 
estate.  Wherefore,  if  the  gentleman's  son  be  apt 
to  learning,  let  him  be  admitted ;  if  not  apt,  let  the 
poor  man's  child  that  is  apt  enter  his  room!" 
High,  exalted  sentiments,  by  which  if  Oranmer 
bad  been  always  influenced,  he  would  neither  have 
burned  Johanna  Boucher,  nor  have  recanted  his 
faith  and  his  principleB  at  the  bidding  of  a  tyrant 
as  inconsistent  as  he  was  bloodthirsty,  in  a  Wit- 
less efibrt  to  eecaipe  the  usual  reward  of  Henry's 
beet  and  bravest  servants. 

The  endowments  bestowed  upon  the  various 
Ohi^)terB  to  enable  them  to  carry  out  the  above 
objects  were  ample  at  the  time.    But  two  capital 
errors  were  committed ;  first,  no-  future  diange  in 
the  value  of  money,  nor  in  the  relative  value  of 
estates  as  compared  with  each  other,  was  antici- 
pated ;  and  secondly,  no  provision  was  made  for 
the  application  or  distribution    of   any  surplus 
revenue,  probably  because  it  was  not  intended  that 
there  should,  ever  be  a  divisible  surplus,  inasmuch 
&s  the  exact  separate  stipend  was  allotted  to  each 
inember  of  the  body,  and  the  aggregate  sum  was 
bdd  as  the  permanent  endowment.     Thus   the 
possessions  of  Cknterbury  were  fixed  at  the  annual 
^iim  of  ^548^.,  of  which  the  dean's  share  was 
^W.  a-year,  and  the  twelve  canons  481/.     Ely 
ws8  to  have  9952.,  of  which  the  dean's  share  was 
^20/.,  and  eiffht  canons  160/.,  and  thus  of  the 
9^heaa :  the  tntenUon  being  clearly  to  exhaust 
^he  whole  revenues  without  leaving  any  divisible 

The  Grown  was,  however,  far  from  intending, 
V  these  endowments,  to  part  ^th  all  control  over 
^  mode  in  whidi  these  revenues  were  expended ; 
^^  aoeor^Bgly,  within  five  years  after  the  insti* 
^^^t^on  oi  ihe  new  Copters,  two  separate  commis- 
^ioDs  were  issued  by  ihe  King  to  inquire  into  the 


mode  in  which  the  sums  allotted  for  the  distribu- 
tion  in  alms,  and  those  for  the  repairs  of  the  high- 
ways, had  been  expended,  and,  if  necessary,  **  to 
assign  and  appoint  die  same  to  be  bestowed  in  other 
places."  A  Hke  commission  was  issued  so  late  as 
1592,  to  inquire  into  similar  expenditure  in 
Durham,  when  the  actual  names  of  the  highways 
and  bridges  repaired,  with  a  detailed  account  of 
the  expenses,  was  exhibited  to  the  commissioners 
by  the  predeeessors  of  the  men  who  now  hold  them- 
selves beneficially  interested  in  the  endowments 
beyond  their  statutable  stipends.  Again,  in  the 
time  of  Elizabeth,  the  deaneries  were  valued  for 
the  purpose  of  paying  thdr  tenths,  and  those 
values  correspond  with  the  stipends  fixed  by  the 
original  statutes  I  Indeed,  the  only  ditddend 
of  any  kind  alluded  to  in  those  statutes  is  the  pro- 
vision for  throwing  the  dailv  fines  for  mon-residenoe 
into  a  ccnmnon  fund,  and  sharing  the  aggregate  at 
the  end  of  the  year :  esopreuio  uniua  eat  emclasio 
aUerius.  Is  it  credible  that>  had  air^  other  divi- 
dend been  contemplated,  ihe  statutes  would  not 
have  specifically  mentioned  it?  And  ^  now  the 
Dean  of  Bodiester  appropriates  to  hamself  move 
than  1,400/.  a-year,  inltoad  of  his  original  100/.» 
and  each  canon  700/.,  instead  of  his  original  2Q/» 
We  do  not  say  that  it  would  be  right  at  the  present 
day  to  limit  the  incomes  of  these  dignitaries  to> 
their  original  stipends,  but  we  agree  with  Mr» 
Whiston  in  thinking  that  there  is  little  justice  ixK 
making  splendid  additions  to  the  incomes  of  men 
whose  services  to  the  cause  of  religion  are,  in  our 
opinion,  more  showy  than  useful,  while  the  remu- 
neration of  the  redUy  waking  members  of  the 
Chapter,  the  poor  minor  canons,  has  been  only 
raised  firom  10/.  a-year  to  80/.  or  40/. 

An  audit  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Ely  ^f  tb& 
year  1572  is  still  preserved  in  tiie  library  of 
Corpus  Christi  College  at  Cambridge.  By  it,  it 
appears  that  the  statutory  stipends  of  the  .d^m  and 
prebendaries  had  not  then  increased,  though  the 
expenditure  for  the  repairs  of  the  magnificent 
caUiedral  equalled  the  receipts  of  five  preb^daries. 
Truly  may  we  be  here  reminded  of  the  forcible 
words  of  the  Boman  poet  when^  contrasting  the 
stem  simplicity  of  the  founders  of  the  Eepubllc 
with  the  luxury  and  prodigality  of  his  own  times, 
he  exclaimed — 

PriTatus  iUis  census  erst  breWs, 
Commune  magnum. 

It  would  bean  interesting  question  to  trace  how 
the  statutable  stipends  of  the  deans  and  prebenda- 
ries came  to  be  increased  to  their  present  enormous 
amounts.  Mr.  Whiston  thinks  that  the  first  at- 
tempt of  the  sort  occurred  some  time  about  1578,. 
when  those  personages  first  began  to  appropriate 
to  themselves  the  fines  for  the  renewtd  c^  the 
Church  leases.  This  they  had  some  power  surr^ 
titiously  to  efifect^  for  upon  them,  and  upon  them 
only,  depended  the  renewal  of  the  leasee ;  and  as 
these  leases  had  been  granted  by  the  old  monas- 
teries tinie  out  of  mind,  and  the  lessors  had  stood 
by  and  seen  the  lessees,  upon  the  fai&  of  conthmed 
renewal,  expend  their  money  in  improvements, 
and«  in  fcict,  almost  create  the  property,  it  would 
have  been  too  ungracious  an  act  to  hm%  refused 
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altogether  the  renewal  of  the  leases ;  nor,  indeed, 
had  they  any  desire  to  benefit  their  successors  at 
their  own  expense,  by  allowing  the  leases  to  run 
out,  if  they  could  succeed  in  appropriating  to  them- 
selves the  fines  by  way  of  dividend.* 

This  innovation  was  indignantly  denounced  by 
Archbishop  Parker  in  1673,  who,  in  his  Canter- 
bury visitation  in  that  year,  accuses  the  dean  and 
prebendaries  of  ^'  aiming  at  their  own  private  profit 
by  sharing  amongst  themselves  the  fines  which 
should  have  been  laid  up  in  the  common  chest," 
and  in  his  capacity  of  visitor  "wills  that  the 
decrees  of  the  Chapter  for  the  division  of  fines  be 
declared  null  and  void,  as  contrary  to  the  intention 
of  the  statutes  and  tJie  advantage  of  the  Church,** 
One  reason  which,  as  he  states,  influenced  i]l\Q 
worthy  primate  in  this  denunciation,  was  the  scandal 
which  accrued  to  religion  from  the  quarrels  of 
these  reverend  robbers  amongst  themselves  touch- 
ing the  division  of  the  booty— quarrels  which  not 
tmfrequently  led  to  actual  blows,  and  to  a  preben- 
dary threatening  a  dean  "  to  nail  him  to  the  wall 
with  his  sword  :**  an  amusing  and  edifying  practice 
for  these  officers  of  the  Church  Militant. 

There  are  several  instances  of  clauses  to  be  found 
in  the  old  statutes  of  the  cathedrab  of  St  Paul's, 
Canterbury,  and  Bochester,  which  contain  express 
prohibitions  against  dividing  the  money  arising  from 
nnes  amongst  the  Dean  and  Chapter.  T^e  Durham 
statutes  are  still  more  explicit  in  directing  that 
these  sources  of  wealth  ''shall  go  to  the  common 
use  of  the  Church,  and  shall  not  he  converted  to 
the  private  henefU  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  or 
any  of  themj*  Moreover,  ancient  terriers  of  the 
income  of  some  of  the  cathedrals  are  still  extant, 
more  especially  one  of  Bochester,  preserved  in 
ihe  libnuy  of  Lambeth  Palace,  and  in  that  it  no- 
where appears  that  fines  for  the  renewal  of  leases 
were  eetmiated  as  any  part  of  the  income  of  the 
Chapter. 

Tne  conclusions  which  Mr.  Whiston  draws  from 
all  these  facts  and  documents,  and  which  in  our 
view  he  has  most  clearly  established,  are  the 
following : — 

1.  That  the  deans  and  prebendaries  of  the  new 
cathedrals  had  originally  their  yearly  stipends,  or 
their  "  wages,  in  bare  money,"  fixed,  limited,  and 

-■ -^  I         ai-|  I        -  __--■■    _■ ■  ^  

*  The  case  of  the  Chnrch  lessees  has  heen  recently  well  stated 
in  a  pamphlet  hf  Mr.  Gray,  the  secretary  of  the  committee  for 
pfotectu^  theb  interests,  published  hj  Ridgway  and  Co.  Prom 
the  invariable  practice,  for  ages  past,  of  renewal,  these  leases  liaTe 
been,  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Cnnrch,  made  the  snhiect  of  mort- 
gages and  family  settlements,  and  mnch  capital  has  been  in- 
Tested  in  the  property  by  the  lessees,  on  the  nuth  of  their  con- 
tinned  renewal  Tlie  enfranchisement  of  the  property  in  the 
hands  of  the  lessees  two  scTeral  Committees  of  the  Hoose  of 
Commons  (one  in  last  session)  that  investigated  the  whole  subject, 
unanimously  recommended,  on  a  principle  more  advantageons  to 
the  Church  than  the  kindred  measure  or  the  commutation  of  the 
tithes,  which  adopted  the  principle  of  tlie  vti  po$tidetis,  securing 
to  the  lessors  Tor  all  future  time  what  they  had  enjoyed  time  out 
mind.  This  has  been  actually  carried  into  effect  in  Ireland  for  the 
enfranchiaonent  of  the  Church  leaseholds  there ;  and  yet  when  n 
Bfll  was  brought  into  the  Hoose  of  Lords,  a  few  weelcs  since,  by 
Lord  Carlble  to  give  effect  to  the  recommendations  of  the  com- 
missionen,  the  present  Arehlrishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishop 
of  London  denounoed  it  as  **  a  robbery  of  the  Church.**  Their 
lordships  would  be  better  occupied  in  looking  after  the  robberies  of 
the  Church,  whiob,  as  visitors  to  their  deans  and  chapters,  they 
have  the  power,  but,  we  fear,  want  the  will,  of  preventing. 


determined,  as  strictly  and  closely  as  any  other 
members  of  their  respective  foundations. 

2.  That  the  original  revenues  of  tb^e  cathe- 
drals were  exhausted,  or  intended  so  to  le,Ly  the 
statutable  charges,  stipends,  and  apportionmeDts 
for  which  the  founders  made  them  liable. 

3.  That  their  statutes  contain  no  provision,  ex- 
pressed or  implied,  that  the  deans  and  prebendaries 
should  exclusively  take  a  surplus ;  which,  indeed, 
could  hardly  have  arisen  had  all  the  statutable 
stipends  been  from  time  to  time  augmented  80  as 
to  meet  the  changes  in  the  value  of  money. 

These  conclusions  seem  clearly  enough  to  e^- 
bliah  the  proposition,  that  in  the  original  intention 
of  the  founders  no  one  object  was  intended  to  be 
benefited  to  the  exclusion  of  others.  What,  then, 
shall  we  say  of  prebendaries  like  those  of  Rochester, 
who,  in  the  face  of  solemn  oaths  to  obeen  '*"^*'' 
statutes,  increase  their  own  incomes  from  20» 
annum  to  680/.,  without  reckoning  tlie  patroni 
they  enjoy  for  their  friends  and  relatives,  or  tk 
princely  income,  according  to  their  own  returns, 
of  7,740/L  a-year  arising  from  the  livings  held  by 
the  dean  and  five  canons?  Pretty  pay,  this, for 
attending  service  in  the  cathedral  once  a-day  for 
two  months  in  the  year,  and  preaching  ten  or 
twelve  sermons ! 

Mr.  Whiston  gives  a  comparative  table  of  all 
the  cathedral  incomes  in  the  sixteenth  and  nine- 
teenth centuries.  The  same  gross  disproportion 
in  the  incomes  of  the  dignified  clergy  exists  in 
them  all,  Rochester  being  merely  a  sample,  and 
a  sample  favourable  to  the  recipients,  and  the 
same  nearly  stationary  character  of  the  incomes  of 
the  inferior  members ;  as,  for  instance,  the  founda- 
tion stipend  of  the  poor  choristers  at  Canterbury  wis 
3t  16s.  8d.,  now  it  is  7/.  13s.,  for  attendance  twice 
a-day  throughout  the  whole  year,  the  five  youngest 
receiving  only  10s.  per  month.  It  is  almost  in- 
credible that  until  very  lately  these  poor  helpleas 
children  were  compelled  by  their  ptiray  task- 
masters to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  organist, 
by  being  mulcted,  for  his  nse,  of  their  first  half- 
year's  salary ;  and  that  while  the  salary  of  the 
organist  was  provided  for  by  the  statutes,  and  the 
dean  was  receiving  his  2,000  guineas,  and  the 
prebendaries  their  1,000  each,  for  their  sleepy 
once-a-day  attendance  for  a  couple  of  months,  and 
their  dozen  vapid  sermons,  fit  only  to  produce 
sleep  in  others. 

The  following  short  comparison  of  the  "now 
and  then"  of  Canterbury  will,  however,  exhibit  the 
matter  at  a  glance.  Taking  the  prebendanes 
incomes  as  the  unit,  we  shall  show  the  proportion, 
in  round  numbers,  (o  that  unit,  of  the  incomes  of 
the  inferior  members  of  the  Chapter  in  formw 
times  and  in  the  present. 

Choristers,  formerly  one-eleventb,  now  one-ll^"'' 

Schoolmasters  „         one-half  „    one-Sth. 

Second  Master         „         one-fourth       „    o"*"l^J; 
Poor  Scholars  each  „         one-tenth         „    one-710UJ- 

We  must  refer  to  the  pamphlet  itself  (p.  55)  if 
the  somewhat  complicated  legerdemain  by  whicfi 
the  Chapter  of  Canterbury  hAve  contrived  to  mulct 
the  poor  boys  of  130/.  a-year,  in  order  to  provide  a 
master  for  the  school,  whict  they  could  not  hare 
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done  out  of  the  statutory  allowance  of  202.  a-year, 
and  which  they  would  not  set  so  bad  a  pi'ecedent 
n  to  provide,  out  of  surplus  which  they  were  deter- 
mined to  appropriate  exclusively  to  themselves. 

The  deans  and  chapters  have,  however,  not  been 
altogether  inattentive  to  the  changes  which  Time 
haa  wrought  in  their  institutions. 

They  have  the  Pyrrhic  dance  as  yet. 
Where  is  the  Pyrrhic  phalanx  gone  ? 

In  other  words,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
their  cookery  or  their  wines  are  in  any  respect 
deteriorated;  and  yet  the  whole  array  of  cooks, 
nndercooksybutlersand  barber- tonsors,  so  presciently 
provided  by  the  statutes,  has  been  swept  away ; 
their  statutable  salaries,  of  course,  helping,  by  their 
suppression,  to  swell  the  incomes  of  the  dignitaries. 
These,  however,  we  should  not  have  regretted,  and 
we  ahonld  have  been  inclined  to  have  left  the  ques- 
tion of  how  far  these  convenient  observers  of  ordi- 
nances  which  they  have  solemnly  sworn  to  fulfil 
are  or  are  not  guilty  of  moral,  if  not  of  legal,  per- 
jury, to  the  determination  of  the  Cambridge  ^ro- 
£eaBor  of  Casuistry,  who,  by-the-bye,  with  singular 
aptness,  is  generally  selected  from  the  capitular 
class;  but  having  been  ourselvea  tapped  occa- 
sionally on  the  shoulder  for  our  share  of  the  county 
"  Httle  biir  for  the  repairs  of  the  highways  and 
bridges,  we  should  certainly  much  like  to  know 
what  becomes  of  that  portion  of  the  Chapter 
revenoes  originally,  and,  we  maintain,  siXU  legally, 
applicable  to  those  objects ;  certainly  we  never  re- 
member seeing  any  such  item  figuring  in  the  ways 
and  means  of  our  county  treasurer. 

In  the  face  of  such  facts  these  very  men  could, 
in  a  memorial  addressed  to  the  House  of  Lords  in 
1836,  having  for  its  object  (vainly,  we  are  happy 
to  say)  to  throw  out  the  Ecclesiastical  Duties  and 
Revenues  Act,  assert  that  the  suppression  of  useless 
prebends  was  wrong,  as  involving  **  the  woUxtion 
cf  statuUs  still  observed,  and  tibe  solemnity  of 
oaUis  of  which  the  obligation  is  deeply  felt  and 
the  sanctity  reveredJ* 

Cicero  has  left  us  a  lively  picture  of  the  ancient 
augurs,  who,  when  superintending  the  sacrifices  and 
celebratiuK  the  outward  religious  ordinances  in- 
tended to  impose  upon  their  credulous  countrymen, 
could  not  forbear  smiling  in  each  other's  faces ;  but 
we  will  not  attempt  to  trace  how  akin  to  that  feeling 
must  be  the  thoughts  of  a  newly-appointed  dean  or 
canon,  when,  fresh  from  his  oath  to  observe  and 
keep  the  statute  and  ordinances  of  his  Chapter,  the 
itching  of  his  palm  is  allayed  by  the  pleasant  irri- 
tation of  feeling  within  its  grasp  a  sum  of  money 
a  hundred-fold  greater  than  that  which  those  sta- 
tutes, on  any  construction,  would  ever  have  bestowed 
on  him.  It  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  the 
poor  bedesmen  should  fare  better  than  "  the  legion 
^  of  cooks  and  army  of  slaves."  Forty  pounds  were, 
by  the  Rochester  statutes,  to  be  given  to  six  poor 
men ;  and  the  farce  of  calling  over  the  names  of 
six  men  long  gathered  to  their  fathers  was  actually 
kept  up  at  the  general  audits  till  1810,  in  the  solemn 
conclave  of  dean,  prebendaries,  and  chapter-clerks. 
I  Like  non-suited  ^intififs  in  the  courts  of  law  at 
I  Westminster,  even  the  threat  of  losing  all  that  had 
ever  attracted  them  thither  was  not  sufficient  to 


call  up  the  spirits  of  these  poor  men  from  their 
long-forgotten  resting-places;  but  this  notable 
humbug  was  sufficient  for  the  consciences  of  those 
who  ought  to  have  dispensed  the  money,  and  quite 
enough  to  justify  their  never  dispensing  it  at  all. 
Had  this  miserable  40Z.  been  accumulated  in  the 
funds  since  1800,  it  would,  by  this  time,  have  pro- 
duced, with  its  accumulations,  a  sum  of  upwards 
of  5000^.,  applicable  now  to  purposes  of  education 
or  charity,  and  this  the  Dean  and  Chapter  otight 
to  have  done,  if,  as  they  say,  there  were  no  bedes- 
men appointed  to  receive  the  stipend.  Surely  the 
Charity  Commissioners  ought  long  ago  to  have 
taken  cognizance  of  this. 

An  analysis  of  the  ancient  and  modem  incomes 
of  the  Rochester  Chapter  gives  results  very  ana- 
logons  to  those  of  Canterbury ;  but  we  have  not 
space  to  enter  minutely  into  the  details.  The  same 
distribution  of  prize-money,  the  lion's  share  to  the 
superior  officers,  obtains  here  as  elsewhere. 

We  now  proceed  to  a  more  important  branch  of 
the  great  question  of  **  cathedral  trusts  and  their 
fulfilment,"  more  important,  at  least,  as  respects  the 
interests  of  the  people  of  inland,  than  anv  mere 
question  of  meum  and  tuttm  between  the  different 
members  of  the  clergy  themselves ;  we  allude  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  Chapters  have  performed 
the  educational  trusts  reposed  in  them.  It  appears 
that  by  the  very  terms  on  which  they  hold  their 
property,  212  lioys,  in  the  aggregate,  ought  now  to 
be  not  only  educated,  but  actually  maintained,  by 
seven  of  uie  cathedral  establishments :  viz.,  60  at 
Canterbury,  40  at  Westminster  and  Worcester, 
24  at  Ely,  20  at  Peterborough  and  Rochester,  and 
18  at  Durham ;  besides  the  free  instruction,  with« 
out  maintenance,  of  24  at  Chester,  and  20  at 
Bristol,  Carlisle,  and  Gloucester  respectively.  The 
language  of  the  statutes  (which,  it  ought  never  to 
be  forgotten,  the  deans  and  prebendaries  swe<Mr  to 
fulfil  and  keep)  is  too  dear  to  admit  of  any  doubt 
on  this  head    The  boys  are  to  be  '^  de  bonis  ec* 
clesifld  alendi  ;**  they  are  to  have  **  victum  gratis 
datum  ;*'  they  are  to  be  ^  impensis  eoclesi»  alendi ;" 
and  the  statutes  descend  mto  the  most  minute 
directions  as  to  how  much  is  to  be  paid  for  the 
table  and  commons  of  these  boys  and  choristers, 
that  is,  at  the  common  table,  which,  as  we  have 
shown  before,  the  statutes  intended  should  be  kept 
up  at  each  establishment.  Subsequent  visitations  (in 
times  when  prelatical  visitors  did  their  duty)  con- 
firm all  this ;  and  in  Archbishop  Parker's  visitation 
to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Canterbury,  in  1573, 
occurs  a  distinct  passage,  directing  that  no  lands 
which  shall  have  been  assigned  "  for  the  provision  of 
the  common  hall,  or  the  tables  of  the  scholars,'* 
shall  be  alienated  from  their  intended  destination. 
Then  follow  regulations  as  to  their  diet,  and  for 
providing  them  with  "commons  without  stint," 
and  the  schoolmaster  (one  Miller)  is  reprimanded 
for    neglect  of   duty  in    not    "overseeing    the 
scholars  at  their  table  at  meals."    Lest,  however, 
it  should  be  urged  that  these  statutes  have,  from 
length  of  time  and  desuetude,  lost  their  efficacy, 
we  will  remind  the  reader  that,  by  a  well-known 
principle  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  no  lapse  of 
time  can  be  pleaded  against  the  claims  of  a  charity ; 
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Had,  further,  that  diese  very  statutes  were  twice 
solemnly  confirmed  by  Parliament — once  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  I^  and  again  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne.  A  curious  clause  occurs  in  the 
statute  of  Charles,  which  provides  that,  if  the 
common  table  be  not  kept  up,  then  the  stipends 
of  the  ofiBcers  of  the  establislunent  are,  by  way  of 
compensation  to  the  minor  canons  and  lay  clerks, 
to  be  added  to  their  salaries — ^not  to  swell  the 
incomes  of  the  deans  and  prebendaries. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Lord  Melbourne, 
in  justifying  the  scheme  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Cpm- 
missioners  (afterwards  l^alised  by  3  and  4  Vic,  ch. 
113),  expressly  declares  that  that  scheme  "woidd 
leave  to  the  cathedrals  sufficient  means  for  all  the 
objects  and  purposes  for  which  they  were  ever 
founded  ;*'  and,  on  the  same  occasion.  Lord  John 
Eussell  declared  that  **  it  would  not  depart  from  the 
intentions  of  the  founders."  Why,  then,  have  the 
Whigs  stopped  short  of  compelling  the  carrying 
into  effect  these  objects  and  these  intentions  ?  The 
instances  of  Rochester  and  Canterbury  will  show 
whether  or  not  there  exists  any  necessity  for 
this :  **  The  statutable  allowances  (we  quote  from 
Mr.  Whiston,  page  93)  for  the  servants  of 
the  common  hall  amounted  at  Rochester  to  nearly 
seven-tenths,  and  at  Canterbury  to  three*fourths,  of 
the  prebendal  income ;  a  proportion  which  would 
now  give  about  470/.  in  one  case,  and  three-fourths 
of  900/.,  or  675/.,  in  the  other.  In  fact,  at 
Rochester,  the  barber-tonsor,  butler,  cook,  and 
undercook,  had  altogether  19/.  15s.,  or  nearly  as 
much  as  one  prebexidary«  Now,  the  reader  will 
remark  that  in  none  of  the  cathedrals  except  at 
Durham  has  the  stipend  of  the  scholars  been  at  all 
increased.  In  none  of  them  has  the  establishment 
of  the  common  hall  been  kept  up,  nor  any  com- 
pensation naade  to  the  scholars  for  the  loss  of  it ; 
whereas  in  the  case  of  Canterbury  the  allowance  of 
4/.  has  been  cut  down  to  1/.  8s.  4d.,  and  at  Wor- 
cester the  2/.  13s.  4d.  has  been  diminished  to 
58.  lOd." 

Mr.  Whiston  then  proceeds  to  contrast,  with 
the  conduct  of  the  cathedral  establishments,  that 
of  the  analogous  foundations  of  our  great  public 
schools,  the  statutes  of  most  of  which  are  nearly 
identical  with  those  given  to  the  former ;  and  we 
are  happy  to  say  that  the  school-trusts  have  been, 
on  the  whole,  and  despite  some  irregularities, 
observed  with  commendable  fidelity.  The  present 
flourishing  condition  of  Eton  as  an  educational 
establishment,  and  the  well-merited  reputation  of 
Winchester,  fiimish  sufficient  j^nma/oct^  evidence 
that  the  provost  and  fellows  of  the  former,  and  the 
warders  and  fellows  of  the  latter,  have  not  swelled 
their  incomes  at  the  cost  of  the  poor  scholars. 
Westminster,  however,  cannot  show  quite  such 
clean  hands ;  but  here  we  have  a  Dean  and  Chapter 
to  deal  with,  who,  true  to  their  vocation,  compel 
the  forty  foundation-scholars  to  pay,  under  dif- 
ferent pretences,  1,800/w  a-year,  and  the  Queen's 
scholars  nearly  1,700/.  a-year,  for  advantages 
which  the  statutes  int^kded  should  be  bestowed 
gratuitously.  Tlie  colleges  of  Trinity  and  St 
John's,  at  Cambridge,  stand  out  in  glorious  con- 
trast to  the  evil  deeds  we  have  been  detailing. 


Well  may  they  fear  no  Royal  CommisMoiu  of 
Inquiry,  and  accordingly  they  have  not,  like 
Oxford,  resorted  to  the  special-pleading  subtleties 
of  a  batch  of  narrow-minded  lawvers,  to  fortify 
them  in  their  resistance  to  one  of  tne  most  reason- 
able Commissions  of  Inquiry  that  has  ever  issued 
from  the  Grovemment. 

If  right  should  be  done,  and  restitution  ordered 
during  the  life-time  of  any  of  the  present  plnn- 
derers  of  the  poor  scholars  in  the  cathedral  schools, 
it  would  be  a  curious  calculation  to  show  to  wkt 
extent  justice  and  their  own  stereotyped  phrase, 
^'a  due  regard  to  the  sanctity  of  their  oaths," 
would  compel  them  to  disgorge.  Mr.  Whiston  cal- 
culates that  the  srmi  owing  to  the  Kochester  School, 
since  1800,  amounts  to  upwards  of  5,000/.;  and 
tbe  case  of  Canterbury  is  even  still  worse.  Y&rj 
recent  instances  are,  however,  not  wanting  where 
the  Court  of  Chancery  has  ordered  restitution  in 
instances  much  less  flagrant. 

We  have  dwelt  so  long  in  the  hallowed  pre- 
cincts of  Canterbury  and  Kochester  that  we  have 
not  left  ourselves  much  opportunity  for  a  visit  to 
the  other  cathedrals ;  need  we  say,  that  the  same 
system  of  universal  plunder  of  the  poor  and  the 
defenceless  seems  to  exist  more  or  less  in  aB.  The 
Worcester  interpretation  of  the  passage  in  the 
statutes  which  directs  that  forty  poor  boys  shall 
be  maintained  by  the  Church,  is  to  give  them 
5s.  lOd.  a-year  each ;  while  the  analogous  passage 
which  directs  that  the  dean  is  to  have  1001^  and 
the  prebendaries  20Z.  each,  is  construed  to  me&a 
1,486/.  a-year  to  the  dean,  and  626L  to  each 
prebendary!  Ely  is  no  better.  Chester  com- 
plains of  its  poverty,  having,  as  the  Chapter  state, 
lost  much  of  its  property  by  "  an  accidental  error, 
followed  up  by  an  imquitous  transaction ;''  yet  it  can 
afiford  1,000^  a-year  to  the  dean,  and  500l  toeach 
prebendary;  to  the  school — nothing! — the  loss 
of  property,  and  "the  iniquitous  transaction" 
being,  of  course,  made  to  fall  aa  much  as  possible 
on  the  poor  scholars.  We  might  here,  as  else- 
where, with  some  truth,  paraj^rase  the  lines  of 
Byron  on  Ireland : 

Gaant  fiuMDe  never  shall  approach  the  gvum  ; 
Though  tcholm'9  starve,  the  dean  weighs  twenty  stooe. 

Ecclesiastical  Bristol  is  as  naive  as  her  merchants 
are  *cute.  The  Chapter  are  afraid  that  if  they 
were  to  augment  the  stipends  of  their  minor 
canons  ''an  inducement  would  be  held  out  to 
nepotism ;"  and  yet,  when  a  rectory  held  by  a 
minor  canon  becomes  vacant,  they  pass  over  a 
deserving  senior  minor  canon  of  twelve  jesR 
standing,  and  four  others,  in  order  to  bestow  tm 
preferment  on  a  relation  of  some  one  of  thwr 
body,  a  transaction  which  formed  the  subject  cm 
an  indignant  memorial  from  the  whole  body  of 
the  minor  canons.  . 

Carlisle  so  efficiently  provided  for  its  school 
that,  seven  years  ago,  t£ere  was  not  a  singw 
scholarl  The  stipend  of  the  master  had  b^ 
previously  reduced  from  2WL  to  81  Afterwards, 
upon  the  appointment  of  a  new  master,  "^/^S 
the  inhabitants  had  confidence,  the  school  sho^ 
some  symptoms  of  flourishing,  and  then  tue 
I  Chapter  insisted  upon  the  head-master  teaching 
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the  clioriaten  for  nothiBg!  TihoB  Gbaptor  has 
recently  ehown  coBBidorftUe  ingaicuty  in  e<nk8oli- 
dtdng  ftmcticms  intended  by  the  Btatntes  to  be 
kept  distinct  Rather  than  ridse  out  of  the  revenues 
of  the  Chapter  the  incomes  of  the  minor  canons 
(who,  4)0  it  rmsiemberedy  do  the  real  work)  to 
sa  atnoimt  barely  sufficient  to  keep  men  who  are 
dergymen  and  gentlemen,  not  only  are  several 
csUiedral  offices  consolidated  in  one,  but  livings  in 
the  gift  of  the  Chapter  are  bestowed  upon  these  minor 
canons  to  eke  ont  the  deficiency;  which,in&ct,  comes 
to  the  same  thing  as  if  the  incomes  of  these  livings 
were  thrown  into  the  common  source  of  prebendal 
dividends.  By  these  means  the  incomes  of  the 
prebendaries  have  been  raised  from  22^  8s.  to 
630/.,  while,  of  course,  all  the  other  incomes  of 
the  cathedral  officers  have  been  stationary  since 
^  death  of  the  royal  founder. 

Well  might  the  Chapters,  in  the  face  of  these 
facts,  refuse  to  comply  with  the  request  of  Ae 
House  of  Commons  to  return  the  amount  of  their 
incomes,  and  most  fiitile  is  their  allegation  that 
the  decay  of  the  schools  is  not  their  fault.  With 
r^pect  to  the  latter,  we  answer  that  it  is  their 
&Qlt  if,  l^  departing  from  the  intentions  of  their 
founder,  with  ample  means  at  their  disposal,  they 
retain  the  stipends  of  the  schoolmasters  at  sums 
ntterly  insufficient  to  procure  efficient  men,  and 
mulct  the  scholars  of  their  maintenance,  in  order 
to  divide  the  more  themselves ;  and,  with  respect 
to  the  former,  we  tell  these  men,  clothed  in  purple 
find  fine  linen  though  they  be,  that  though  it  is  their 
turn  now,  yet  if  the  reform  in  Parliament  pro- 
fliised  by  Lord  John  Russell  for  the  next  session 
of  Parliament  be  not,  as  we  confess  our  mis- 
givings and  mistrust  of  Whig  honesty  sometimes 
incline  us  to  believe,  just  so  much  as  will  suffice 
to  keep  in  power  the  family  clique — the  partie 
Carrie  of  Russells,  Howards,  Greys,  and  Elliots — 
if,  we  say,  reform  in  the  representation  shall 
ever  become  a  reality,  then  wUl  come  the  turn 
of  the  people  of  England,  who,  with  indignant 
and  irresistible  voice,  will  not  be  long  in  de- 
manding redress  for  the  orj^n  and  the  oppressed. 
Already  has  the  subject  attracted  considerable 
attenticM),  but  no  amendment  has  been  produced 
or  pnnnised.  Already  in  the  distance,  looms,  in 
characters  of  fire,  the  warning  and  mysterious 
handwriting;  but  ^ese  modem  Belshazzars  start 
not  from  their  banquet ! 

The  subject  is  of  so  much  public  interest  that 
we  have  not  touched  upon  the  merely  personal 
part  connected  with  the  dispute  between  Mr. 
Whiston  and  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Rochester. 
It  may  be  stated  in  a  few  words.  Some  years 
since  fiie  latter,  well  or  ill  for  themselves,  as  the 
sequel  may  show,  had  the  fortune  to  stumble  upon 
this  gentleman  as  their  head-master.  A  better 
choice,  or  a  man,  in  our  humble  opinion,  better 
adapted  to  the  duties  of  his  appointment,  could  not 
have  been  made.  A  clergyman  of  most  unexcep- 
tionable moral  and  religious  character,  a  scholar 
of  eminent  classical  endowments,  as  the  honours  he 
earned  at  Cambridge  abundantly  testify,  and  a  man 
holding  (what,  we  believe,  not  one  of  his  oppressors 
would  ever  have  had  the  slightest  chance  of  obtain- 


ing) the  proud  and  most  unmistakeabie  distinction 
of  a  fellowship  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
such  a  man  was  likely,  if  properly  treated,  not  only 
to  confer  honour  upon  the  establishment  of  which 
he  became  a  member,  but  to  afford  to  it,  in  times 
of  danger,  a  shield  and  a  protection.  Let  us  see 
how  far  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Rochester  have 
endeavoured  to  enlist  on  their  side  the  services  of 
a  man  capable  of  becoming  so  efficient  an  ally  or 
so  dangerous  an  enemy. 

Naturally  anxious  for  the  success  of  the  school 
over  which  he  was  called  to  preside,  Mr.  Whiston, 
in  February,  1848,  addressed  to  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  a  request,  respectful  enough  in  its  terms, 
to  augment  the  stipends  of  the  exhibitioners  of  the 
8(diool  at  the  universities — the  unaugmented  sta- 
tuteable  sum  being  BL  each  annually,  intended  by 
the  founder  to  provide  for  their  maintenance  there, 
as  in  those  times  it  was  doubtless  sufficient  so  to 
do,  and  as  the  clear  language  of  the  statutes 
abimdantly  testifies;  a  fact,  indeed,  subsequently 
expressly  admitted  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  them- 
selves. The  Chapter,  with  a  hardihood  that  a 
lawyer  might  envy,  coolly  reply  to  this  by  telling 
the  a^^Hcant  that  he  '^  is  mistaken  in  his  inferences 
respecting  the  obligation  imposed  on  them  by  their 
statutes.** 

Nothing  daunted,  the  indefatigable  reformer 
addressed  (July  3, 1848)  another  communication 
to  the  Chapter,  in  which  he  brings  to  their  notice 
the  precise  words  of  the  statutes.*  To  this  the 
Chapter  reply,  with  convenient  generality,  that 
"they  cannot  admit  the  principles  upon  which 
the  application  is  founded ;"  and  that  they  desire 
to  "close  the  correspondence.'*  Probably  they 
may  find  hereafter  it  will  not  be  quite  so  easy  to 
"close  the  correspondence'*  with  those  that  may 
next  honour  them  with  an  epistle. 

Once  more  (August  23, 1848),  Mr.  Whiston  en- 
deavoured to  bring  the  Chapter  to  a  sense  of  justice, 
and,  in  a  long  and  somewhat  discursive  letter  to 
them  of  this  date,  he  recapitulates  the  proofs  of  his 
assertion  that  that  body  is  bound  by  their  statutes 
to  maintain  not  only  the  four  boys  at  the  univer- 
sity, but  twenty  foundatioli-scholars  at  their  school. 
These  proofs  we  have  already  given ;  but  we  cannot 
avoid  bringing  to  the  reader's  notice  a  new  fact 
prominently  advanced  in  this  letter.  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  and  the  cathedral  establishment 
of  Rochester,  owed  theii;  existence  to  the  same 
founder  (Henry  VIIT.) ;  one  was  bom  in  1543,  the 
other  in  1546.  Can  there  be  a  doubt,  therefore,  that 
language  nearly  if  not  quite  identical  in  the  two 
statutes  should  be  construed  in  the  same  way  ?f 

Trinity,  noble  Trinity,  construes  its  statutes 
(assigning,  nominally,  one  shilling  a-week  for 
commons)  to  mean  that  reed  commons  and  rooms 
shall  be  afforded  at  the  present  time  to  its  founda- 
tion-members. Rochester  pretends  to  keep  the 
promise  of  its  statutes  to  the  ear,  but  sorely 


*  The  words  are,  **  Statnimns  nt  ex  bonis  eodesisB  quatuor 
scholares  panperes  in  academiis  nostris  semper  alantar."  '*  We 
ordain  tliat  oat  of  iheftmdt  of  our  Churci,  fonr  poor  scholars  be 
always  mahUmned  in  our  nniTenitiee." 

f  Speaking  of  the  foundation-scholars  and  sizars,  the  words 
are,  **  Qui  sumptibus  coliegii  alantur  ac  snstentantur."  Compare 
this  with  the  language  in  toe  last  note. 
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breaks  it  to  the  hope.   Uti-um  horum  ?  Trinity  or 
Kochester? 

Two  or  three  more  letters  were  addressed  by 
onr  apostle  of  the  new  Beformation  to  this  most 
leaden  Chapter,  of  coarse  without  result ;  and  then, 
wearied  by  so  many  fruitless  eflForts,  Mr.  Whiston 
submitted  the  whole  case  to  two  eminent  equity 
barristers,  one  Mr.  David  Lewis,  the  other  Sir 
John  Romilly,  since  Attorney  and  Solicitor-Gene- 
ral, and  now  Master  of  the  Rolls,  who,  though 
willing  enough  to  take  credit  as  an  active  reformer 
of  the  law,  seems  to  have  quite  forgotten  the 
monstrous  abuses  then  brought  to  Ids  notice.  Their 
opinion  was  in  substance  the  following : — 

1.  "  That  tiie  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Rochester 
are  under  an  obligiUiony  in  the  nature  of  a  trttst, 
to  allow  out  of  the  common  funds  of  the  cathedral 
to  the  four  university  students  a  yearly  sum  of 
money  eufi^nent  for  their  maintenance  at  the 
university, 

2,  •*  That  they  are  under  the  like  obligation  to 
provide  for  the  maintenance  of  the  twenty  founda- 
tion-scholars. 

8.^  **  That  the  proportion  of  the  increased  income 
applicable  for  the  maintenance  of  the  students  and 
schokrs  is  to  be  regulated  by  the  proportion  which 
the  statutable  stipends  assigned  for  fA^V  benefit 
bear  to  the  other  stivends  assigned  by  the  statutes.** 

[N.B.  Compare  this  with  the  table  we  before 
^ve  of  the  proportion  in  which  the  stipends  of 
the  deans  and  prebendaries  have  been  increased 
compared  with  those  of  the  other  members  of  the 
Chapter^ 

4  '  That  desuetude  will  not  release  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  from  the  obligation  which  (as  above 
stated)  the  statutes  impose  on  them ;  and  that  the 
increase  of  the  whole  income  of  the  Chapter  is 
api>licable  to  the  augmentation,  pro  ratd,  of  the 
various  specific  payments  directed  by  the  statutes, 
upon  the  principle  of  cy  pr^  applied  to  charities.** 

Now,  with  BwAi  dear  and  incontestible  opinions, 
the  only  wonder  is,  that  the  catiiedral  towns  con- 
tain no  attorney  enterprising  enough  to  ^e  a  bill 
in  Chancery  against  the  Qiapters.  Such  a  bill 
would  cost  him  nothing,  as  the  costs  would  (in 
justice  they  ouglu)  probably  be  ordered  to  be  paid 
by  the  delinquent  deans  and  prebendaries  out  of 
their  own  pockets,  or,  if  not  tlmt,  then  out  of  the 
charity  fonds.  At  all  events,  they  would  never  be 
saddled  on  the  relator  of  such  a  bill. 

Mr.  Whiston,  very  fairly,  transmitted  this 
opinion  to  the  Chapter,  who,  it  seems,  had  also 
been  taking  counseFs  opinion  ;  but  this  they  have 
taken  care  never  to  publish  to  thut  day  !  Of  course, 
this  proceeding  was  as  fniitlegs  as  his  former  efforts, 
and,  at  length  (December  14th,  1848),  innocently 
imagining  that  the  prelates  of  these  days  are  as 
pure-minded  and  as  ready  in  their  visitatorial 
capacities  to  redress  wrong  as  the  Cranmers  and 
the  Parkers  of  former  times,  he  finally  appealed, 
in  solemn  form,  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  in  his 
cajmcity  of  visitor  of  the  cathedral.  This  most 
active  prelate  deigned,  in  the  space  of  a  fortnight, 
to  notice  the  case  thus  solemnly  confided  to  him, 
by  Btartmg  a  new  and,  as  he  doubtless  anticipated, 
an  insurmountable  difficulty  to  the  further  progress 


of  Mr.  Whiston*s  requisition:  to  wit,  that  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  were  a  party  interested 
in  the  question.  The  futility  of  sudi  an  excuse  for 
delay  Mr.  Whiston  distinctly  showed  in  a  subse- 
quent conmiunication  to  the  bishc^  not  only  from 
Uie  nature  of  the  case,  but  also  because,  unluckily 
for  the  bishop's  position,  the  very  statute  creating 
the  Ecclesiasticfd  Conmiissioners  contains  an  ex- 
press saving  clause,  whidi  has  been  ratified  bv 
judicial  decisions,  preventing  their  interfering  with 
the  necessary  and  proper  expenditure  for  the 
cathedral  trusts.  A  desultory  correspondence  with 
the  unwilling  prelate  for  more  than  a  year,  during 
which  the  latter  takes  care  to  advance  not  a  single 
step,  is  at  length  (March  15th,  1849)  brought  to  a 
permanent  stand-still  by  the  latter  coolly  telling 
Mr.  Whiston  that,  as  ne  ''is  claiming prjt«£e>^sf 
[the  episcopal  word  for  righte]  which,  ^  they 
ever  exieted  fsurely,  the  bishop  cannot  ocnstrae 
the  easy  Latin  of  the  statutes  we  have  before 

? [noted],  have  been  in  abeyance  for  SOD  yens 
more  shame  to  the  bishop  and  his  predecessors, 
who,  as  visitors,  might  and  ottght  to  have  afforded 
a  remedy  long  ago],  I  do  not  think  ihBl/fteen 
months  [Cranmer  or  Parker  would   not    have 
required  manv  more  days]  is  a  long  period  to 
wait**    Such  IS  the  mode  in  which  the  not  onder^ 
paid  prelates  now  perform  the  high  functioiis 
reposed  in  them  t  Mr.  Whiston,  however,  supplies 
the  key  to  this  bishop's  conduct  by  informing  us 
that  he  was,  previously  to  his  elevation  to  the 
bench.  Dean  of  Worcester,  where  the  forty  founds* 
tion-scholan  receive  for  their  statutory  mainte- 
nance 5s.  lOd.  a-year  eadi ;  and  where  a  remon* 
strance  from  the  minor  canons  as  to  &e  non- 
observance  of  the  statutes  met  with  the  reply  from 
the  dean  and  prebendaries,  in  substance,  uiat  they 
would  do  what  they  liked  with  their  own,  and 
that,  if  the  minor  canons  did  not  like  it,  they 
might  go  to  &e  d ;  or,  in  ecdesiasticsl  lan- 
guage, resign.    At  length,  after  two  more  un- 
answered letters,  this  guurdian  of  the  rights  of  the 
Church,  who  is  bound  by  an  express  clause  of  the 
statute  of  Henry  VIII.  to  ''watch  and  take  care 
that  they  be  inviolably  observed,  and,  onoe  in 
every  three  years,  to  visit  and  reform  abuses,**  and 
who  is  ''forbidden  to  dispense  with  any  one 
statute,**  coolly  tells  Mr.  Wliiston  that  he  must  go 
to  the  Court  of  Chancery.    We  know  not  whethb 
Mr.  Whiston  has  taken  this  Judas-like  advice ;  if 
he  have,  we  certainly  wish  that,  in  this  instance, 
Chancery  may  realise  the  school-boy's  beau  ideal  d 
it :  that  the  head  of  the  cathedral  estabUshment 
at  Rochester  may  be  included  in  its  grasp»  and 
may  get  well  pummelled  before  it  gets  out  again.^ 
We  have  now  finished  our  resumS  of  this  most 
interesting  case ;  the  pamphlet,  though  discursive, 
somewhat  encumbered  with  repetitions,  and  not 
arranged  in  the  most  logical  order  possible,  is,  on 
the  whole,  temperate  and  well  written,  and  evi- 
dently proceeds  from  the  pen  of  one  whose  heart 
and  soul  are  in  the  cause  he  espouses.   The  reader 
will  be  anxious  to  learn  wheUier  the  Dean  and 


*  Iq  some  of  the  pablic  schools,  when  one  boy  gets  the  head  of 
another  boy  under  his  ana,  so  as  to  be  able  to  pommel  him  at  his 
ease,  the  head  of  the  patient  is  said  to  be  in  Chancery. 
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Chapter  of  Rochester  have  impugned  the  accuracy 
of  any  of  the  damning  facts  now  first  presented  to' 
the  public,  or  whether  they  have  produced  the 
opinions  of  connsel  as  eminent  as  those  who  have 
escpreased  an  opinion  favourable  to  Mr.  Whiston's 
aH^ations,  to  the  effect  that  they  are  not  bound 
by  their  statutes  to  do  what  is  required  of  them. 
Nothing  of  the  sort  I  The  resl  answer  of  these 
most  logical  reasoners  reminds  us  of  the  fable  of 
the  discussion  between  Jupiter  and  the  country- 
man, when  the  former,  finding  himself  likely  to  be 
worsted  in  the  contest,  threatened  to  bring  his 
thunderbolts  to  hb  aid,  "Now,  Jupiter,"  ex- 
claimed the  acute  rustic^  ^I  am  sure  you  are 
vjwnff,  when  you  threaten  to  resort  to  your  thun- 
der." Of  logic  near  akin  to  this  is  that  of  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  Rochester ;  for  their  answer 
to  Mr.  Whiston's  pamphlet  has  been — reader,  you 
wiD  never  guess — to  remove  him  from  the  head- 
mastership  of  the  grammar-school !  and  that  with- 
out a  single  allegation,  advanced  or  proved,  of  im- 
morality, irreligion,  or  unfitness  in  any  respect 
for  his  office,  except  in  having  presumed  to  ask,  in 
print,  justice  from  these  pseudo  aristocrats  of  a 
pletlK>ric  establishment  I)etermined  to  give  them 
tn  opportunity  of  justifying,  if  possible,  their  con- 
duct, Mr.  WhiBton  obtained  from  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench  a  rule  for  a  mandamus  to  restore 


him  to  his  office;  this  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
defeated  in  Easter  Term  last,  not  upon  the  merits, 
but  by  the  shabby  and  merely  formal  objection 
that  he  ought  to  have  applied  first  for  redress  to 
the  visitor.  What  justice  he  is  likely  to  get  if 
he  applies  in  that  quarter  we  leave  our  readers  to 
determine  by  what  has  gone  before. 

But  a  power  more  potent,  more  determined,  and 
better  calculated  to  do  justice  than  faithless  visitors 
or  lagging  courts,  has  already  shown  symptoms  of 
having  been  a  not  unobservant  spectator  of  the 
struggle ;  and  we  are  glad  to  find  tliat  a  notice 
has  been  placed  on  the  papers  of  the  House  of 
Commons  by  Mr.  Mowatt^  stating  that  he  will 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  whole  case^ 
when  it  will  doubtless  attract  that  attention  in  the 
country  which  its  importance  deserves.  From  such 
small  beginnings  the  greatest  changes  have,  in 
times  past,  arisen;  and,  substituting  "people"  for 
"king,"  pro  rege,  grege,  as  Lord  Brougham  haa 
it,  the  prophecy  in  "  Marmion"  of  the  approach- 
ing fiftte  of  the  Popish  hierarchy  may  not  prove 
altogeUier  inapplicable  to  the  cathedral  establish- 
ments of  our  own  days — 

Bebiod,  a  darker  boor  aacends, 
Tbe  altar  quakes,  the  crcnier  benda, 
The  ire  of  a  despotic  Kin^ 
Rides  forth  upon  Destruction's  wing. 

Afurmion,  Canto  3w 


SOU  L-D  E  A  T  H. 

If  in  us,  bom  for  heights  of  bliss,  ■ 

Our  hapless  Spirit  should  storm  and  strive 
To  free  himself  from  iron  gyve, 

To  soar  to  where  he  first  did  miss, 

And  find  the  effort  vain,  and  lie 

A  time-bound  slave  of  circumstance. 
Fulfilling  all  his  round  of  sense. 

To  let  his  nobler  Reason  die — 

This  world  were  but  a  barren  sherd 
Struck  from  the  sphere  of  Nothingness ; 
And  all  our  dearest  happiness 

The  shadow  of  a  flying  bird. 

Our  labour  but  to  build  our  tomb. 
Our  heart  a  broken  shrine  of  shame, 
Our  hope  a  wish  without  a  name, 

Our  home  a  home,  and  not  a  home. 

So,  holding  in  his  dole  of  breath, 

Should  solemn  Time  gaze  on  their  graves 
Who  gave  themselves  for  sordid  slaves, 

And  gorged  themselves  with  glutted  death — 

Who  sank  at  last  in  dream  of  bliss, 
Who  lost  all  faith  in  godly  fears, 
And  gave  the  lie  to  human  tears, 

Seeking  no  other  rest  than  this. 
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CHAPTER  XXDL 

HCTHIGDEt. 


With  a  perseverance  worthy  of  a  better  cauae, 
Morison  persisted  in  his  soit,  but  all  to  no  pur- 
pose. Sarah  became  silent  and  reserved  to  every 
one  except  her  &ther ;  the  bloom  forsook  her  cheek, 
for  she  rarely  went  abroad;  and  it  became  appa- 
rent that  health  and  spirits  were  fast  going  down. 
Threats  and  persuasion  had  been  alternately  tried 
by  her  mother,  in  order  to  induce  her  to  consent 
to  a  union  with  Morison,  but  in  vain.  The  house- 
hold was  truly  a  distracted  one,  the  father  was 
fiihking  into  dotage,  the  mother  saw  herself  on  the 
brink  of  a  precipice,  with  only  one  chance  of 
escape,  the  marriage  of  her  daughter,  and  that  she 
had  almost  given  up  hope  of  accomplishing ;  the 
daughter,  in  her  turn,  miserable  from  two  causes, 
the  probable  loss  of  her  own  lover,  and  the  evident 
distress  she  was  inflicting  on  her  parents  by  the 
rejection  of  the  substitute  that  they  had  provided 
for  her.  Of  all  the  painful  struggles  in  this  world, 
that  is  the  most  trying  when  we  are  tempted  to 
merffe  duty  in  affection ;  the  spirit  truly  requires 
mucn  strength  from  within  when  everything  ex- 
ternal seems  to  conspire  in  forcing  on  such  a  sacri- 
fice. Eesolute  in  her  resistance,  Sarah  looked 
about  for  means  of  escape,  and,  as  a  last  alternative, 
she  bethought  herself  of  trjdng  the  sympathy  of 
Morison  himself:  she  had  not  much  expectation 
of  succeeding,  but  she  determined  on  making  the 
attempt.  She  sent  him  a  note  requesting  a  private 
interview  in  the  garden;  and  it  was  amusing  to 
behold  the  extravagant  gestures  which  he  exhi- 
bited on  receiving  the  tiny  epistle.  He  knocked 
down  chairs  and  tables,  and  then  danced  on  them, 
to  the  great  consternation  of  Rankin  and  the 
other  clerks,  who  regarded  him  as  having  been 
fieized  with  a  sudden  fit  of  madness.  Ludovicko 
came  in  during  the  meUe,  and  to  him  Morison 
triumphantly  held  up  the  note,  which  was  read  by 
the  lawyer  with  a  grim  smile,  accompanied  with 
the  remark  that  **  all  women  were  alike."  Mori- 
son went  up  stairs  to  examine  his  wardrobe,  sing- 
ing by  the  way — 

I'll  dress  myself  all  in  my  best, 
To  walk  abroad  with  Sally. 

The  rejected  bracelets  were  carefully  taken  out 
for  the  second  time,  as  he  had  no  doubt  that  on 
this  occasion  they  would  be  received  with  great 
humility,  and,  equipped  in  the  most  dazzling 
maimer  that  his  resources  would  permit,  the  san- 
guine swain  set  out  on  his  journey.  Poor  Sarah's 
costume  bore  a  marked  contrast  to  that  of  her 
beau.  Dispirited  and  crushed,  her  toilet  was  plainer 
now  than  ever ;  and  be  it  known  that  a  woman's 
grief  is  very  bad  when  she  neglects  dress.  Who 
ever  saw  a  slovenly  widow  ?  Morison  shrank  a 
little  when  he  observed  the  pale  cheek  and  the 
drooping  figure,  and  conjectured  that  such  appear- 
ances boded  ill  for  a  sprightly  interview.    **  She'll 


be  going  to  beg  mv  pardon,  and  trying  to  come  it 
hnmbly,*'  thought  be. 

"You'll  think  me  very  bold^  Mr.  M<)pa«i|J* 
commenced  the  young  lady,  ''in  having 
you  to  meet  me  in  this  way." 

''Not  at  all,  ma'am,"  replied  the  sdf-si* 
suitor ;  "  better  late  th^  never.'' 

"  I  am  going  to  ask  you  a  very  extnordit 
favour." 

'What  is  it?"  asked  the  brisk  young  nm 
jutting  out  his  limbs  from  the  arboor-eeit  with 
more  energy  than  grace. 

**  I  wish  you  to  fling  away  a  worthless  thing, 
that  is  not  worth  having,**  answered  Sank 

"What  is  that?" 

"  Myself  r 

"  You  speak  in  riddles,  ma'am ;  expUin  youneH" 
said  Morison. 

"  The  case  reqmres  little  explanation,"  replied 
Sarah.  **  With  my  mother^s  sanction,  yon  hive,  as 
I  think,  foolbhly  aspired  to  my  hand.  There  aw 
hundreds  better  worth  your  notice  tiian  1  am; 
leave  me,  then,  and  look  after  them.  You  and 
your  uncle  have,  it  seems,  our  family  in  your 
power.  It  would  be  more  generous,  would  it  not? 
— ^I  am  sure,  on  reflection  you  will  see  it  to  be  so 
— ^if  you  would,  without  taking  offence,  or  in  any 
way  seeking  revenge  on  my  parents,  transfer  your 
attentions  to  some  other  quarter.  I  do  not  hate 
you,  but  I  cannot  love  you  as  a  wife  should  do; 
and  it  would  be  a  poor  triumph  to  drag  an  unwu- 
ling  victim  to  the  altar.  You  yourself  would  be 
the  first  to  regret  it ;  but  repentance  would  come 
too  late,  if  the  deed  were  once  done.  Do,  I  be- 
seech you,  take  pity  on  a  helpless,  miserable  gin, 
anxious,  on  the  one  hand,  to  save  her  parents,  Mid, 
on  the  other,  to  be  true  to  honour  and  dut}'.  Say 
that  you  will  do  this,  and  I  shall  never  cease  to  be 
grateful  to  you  till  my  dying  day." 

"  Save  your  parents.  Miss  Graham  I  What  do 
you  mean?" 

"  I  do  not  know  business  matters ;  but  there  is 
nK)ney  borrowed  of  your  uncle,  or  some  sucn 
thing." 

"  Not  a  farthing  that  I  know  of."  ^    . , 

"  There  is  some  misunderstanding,  then,  sjjw 
Sarah,  who  saw  by  Morison's  suspicious  loofe/^ 
she  had  said  too  much,  and  had  probably  discloaea 
to  him  information  not  previously  known  to  m- 
Trying  to  recover  the  blunder,  she  added,  ui  some 
confuaon,  "  Perhaps,  with  a  view  to  gain  me  ov^, 
my  mother  has  represented  it  in  that  light*  or 
have  not  understood  her  correctly."  t  l-  «  nf 
"Perhaps  n<'  replied  Morison.  "^^^ 
no  claim  that  I  have  upon  you;  but  \^^  "^  -^ 
into  the  matter  very  narrowly,  and,  if  I  ^^^ 
avail  myself  of  it  to  the  smallest  item.  A  P'J^ 
thing,  indeed,  it  were,  if  I  were  to  TdmqniBti  T?^ 
m  order  that  you  might  fall  5nto  the  hands  oi  "^ 
creature,  Tuner  r 
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''Yon  knofw,"  said  Sarah  sadly,  ''that  he  is 
suppoeed  to  be  gone.'* 

"  Why,  then,  do  yon  care  for  him  ?" 

"I  may  not  long  survive  him;  and  I  would 
have  the  hand  that  is  his  laid  into  the  grave  pure 
ami  unpledged." 

Morison  bnrst  into  a  state  of  uncontrollable 
fury  when  he  heard  this.  "  I  tell  you,  madam, 
what  I  told  Turner,  that  I  will  have  yon  if  there 
*s  any  means  in  earth  or  hell  by  which  I  can  com- 
pass my  desire.  I  know  that  you  despise  me, 
but  that  only  whets  my  resolutron,  and  will  add 
£weetne8s  to  my  revenge  when  the  day  comes." 

**  You  speak  like  a  savage,  sir !"  retorted  Sarah 
boldly,  for  Oscar  was  by  her  side.  "  No  power 
on  earth  shall  make  me  yours !  Nay,  despite  the 
canon  'gainst  self-slaughter,  I  had  sooner  fall  by 
nv  own  hand  than  call  such  a  monster  husband  I" 

The  bnllv  saw  in  her  flashing  eye  and  deter- 
loined  bearmg  that  this  was  the  death-warrant  to 
hii  hopes;  and  that  she  whom  he  had  hitherto 
regarded  as  a  pretty  sentimental  plaything  could 
boast  of  the  highest  attributes  of  female  character, 
^nd  that^  once  resolved,  her  decision  was  irre- 
vocable. Maddened  by  this  consideration  he 
added — 

"  Yon  did  not  hear  all  that  I  said  to  Turner. 
I  told  him  that  if  I  did  not  get  you  no  other  body 
fikonld — ^that  whoever  became  your  husband,  let 
bun  cross  the  widest  seas,  he  should  fall  by  my 
hand;  and  no  terror  of  law  should  stand  between 
me  and  my  purpose.  For,  were  a  gallows  high  as 
Haman's  to  stand  before  me,  I  should  have  the 
heart's  blood  of  my  rival  T* 

Having  delivered  this  furious  speech,  Morison 
ran  ofl^  going  back  to  Paulton  much  faster  than  he 
had  come  out.  On  his  way  he  met  the  post-boy, 
who  accosted  him — 

"Sir,  you  sometimes  tak  oot  the  letters  to 
Craigallan ;  ye  micht  tak  them  oot  the  day — it  is 
very  warm." 

Eager  for  an  excuse  to  visit  the  castle,  Morison 
had  oflen  taken  out  the  letters,  and,  really^  if  the 
truth  must  be  told,  had  peeped  in  at  the  ends  and 
opened  epistles  when  he  could  do  so  with  im- 
pomty ;  and  thus  gratifying  a  low,  vulgar  curiosity, 
had  contrived  to  pick  up  a  few  family  secrets. 
He  mechanically  took  the  letters  from  the  lad,  and, 
glancing  over  the  addresses,  saw  one  for  Sarah 
bearing  the  post-mark  of  New  York.  It  occurred 
to  him  that  this  might  be  from  Turner;  and,  serati- 
lu^ng  the  superscription,  he  was  confirmed  in  this 
opinion.  Dismissing  the  messenger,  he  promised 
^  return  to  the  casde  with  hie  despatches ;  and 
when  the  post-office  emissary's  back  was  fairly 
^rned,he  broke  open  the  seal  after  a  brief  interval 
of  hesitation,  such  as  might  be  supposed  to  occur 
^  a  person  of  his  morality.  His  conjecture  turned 
Out  righty  and  the  document  ran  as  under : — 

'*32,  Bnadwt^,  New  Tork^  Aug.  3,  18—. 

''Mt  Dkabest  Sabah, — ^I  embrace  the  vejy 

^rliest  opportunity  that  I  have  had  on  shore  to 

^trite  you.    We  were  shipwrecked  on  the  out- 

J^srd  passage ;  and,  after  being  picked  up  by  an 

^^merican  vessel,  were  landed  here  to-day.    I  am 


most  anxioos  to  push  through  my  medical  educa- 
tion ;  and,  as  I  find  I  cannot  return  in  time  for 
next  session  at  St  David's,  I  have  reluctantly 
made  up  my  mind  to  remain  here  for  the  winter ; 
and  all  the  more  readily  as  I  made  the  acquaint- 
ance on  board  the  American  vessel  of  some  trans- 
atlantic savants,  who  will  be  of  great  service  in 
forwarding  my  prospects.  One  thing,  however, 
causes  me  the  profoundest  regret  in  making  this 
arrangement,  and  that  is  the  misery  of  postponing 
my  re-union  with  you ;  but  then  I  try  to  console 
myself  with  the  reflection  that,  in  consenting  to 
this  temporary  separation,  I  am  only  taking  a  step 
in  the  way  of  making  myself  more  worthy  of  you. 
To  be  entirely  worthy  of  you  is  a  height  of  eleva- 
tion to  which  I  can  never  reach ;  but,  in  thought, 
I  climb  to  Fame's  highest  pinnacles.  And  though 
in  reality  I  only  make  but  one  step  towards  the 
threshold  of  their  glory,  yet  I  know  I  am  in  the 
right  path ;  and  if  I  only  were  assured  that  this 
humble  effort  met  with  your  approval,  I  should  be 
supremely  happy.  I  much  need  encouragement 
when  I  think  of  the  great  gulf  which  conven- 
tionally separates  us.  Let  me,  therefore,  have  but 
one  kind  word  from  you,  dearest  Sarah,  and  I 
shall  cheerfully  encounter  whatever  discourage- 
ments may  be  before  me. 

"  When  we  parted,  we  made  no  arrangements 
as  to  correspondence.  I  have  therefore,  at  a  ven- 
ture, addressed  this  to  the  castle,  and  earnestly 
hope  that  it  will  reach  yon  safely,  and  without 
delay.  I  shall  be  very  miserable  till  I  hear  from 
you.  Out  of  sight,  out  of  mind,  is  a  common 
catastrophe  in  love ;  but  when,  as  in  my  case,  the 
absentee  is  poor  and  friendless,  and  the  rivals  on 
the  spot  rich  and  powerful,  how  fearful  are  the 
odds  I  Oh,  if  you  could  only  be  poor  for  a  short 
time,  in  order  that  my  pretensions  might  be 
weighed  against  all  other  competitors !  You  in- 
deed told  me,  Sarah,  that  you  had  no  other  lovers ; 
bnt  how  can  beauty,  worth,  and  wealth  such  as 
yours  long  remain  nncoveted?  Do  relieve  my 
anxious  suspense,  and  let  me  know  that  you  enter- 
tain for  jne  a  tithe  of  the  affection  wherewith  I 
subscribe  myself,  fondly,  devotedly,  and  for  ever 
yours,  '        «K  T. 

"  If  you  wish  me  to  write  again,  please  say  if  I 
shall  do  so  to  the  same  address  as  tlus." 

"You wish  an  answer  by  return  of  post,  my 
fine  fellow,  do  you?  Well,  you  shall  have  it — 
you  shall  have  it ;  and  in  such  a  way  as  shall  close 
the  correspondence,  if  there  be  any  virtue  in  good 
ink.  What  a  blessing  I  came  out  to  see  the  jade  t 
She  might  otherwise  have  got  this  precious  docu- 
ment, and  sent  a  snivelling  communication  in 
return.  Ill  nip  their  cooing  in  the  bud,  and 
make  myself  the  hero  of  a  new  edition  of  the 
Babes  in  the  Wood  T 

With  this  resolve,  Morison  returned  to  Craig^ 
alkn,  and  left  the  letters  at  the  porter's  lodge, 
except,  of  course,  the  one  which  he  had  opened ; 
and  it  he  carefiilly  deposited  in  his  pocket-book, 
and  a  second  time  retracing  his  steps,  he  pursued 
his  way  into  Paulton.  After  a  few  minutes'  rumi- 
nation in  the  office,  he  took  up  a  sheet  of  note« 
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paper,  and,  cleverly  imitating  a  female  hand,  wrote 
the  following  letter : — 

"  Craignllan  Castle^  Sept,  16, 18 — . 

''Sir, — I  had  always  congiderable  scruples  in 
yielding  to  your  solicitations ;  and,  on  reflection, 
thought  myself  so  far  wrong  in  maintaining  an 
intimacy  with  a  person  in  your  position,  nnknown 
to  my  parents,  that  I  took  an  early  opportunity, 
after  your  departure,  to  consult  them  on  the  point ; 
and  they  were  so  decidedly  averse  to  anything  in 
the  shape  of  a  low  connexion,  that  I  have  no  alter- 
native left  but  to  insist,  in  the  most  decided  man- 
ner, that  all  intercourse  of  every  kind  shall  for  ever 
cease  between  us. 

"  I  am,  sir, 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 

"Sarah  Graham. 

"  V&,  There  is  no  occasion  for  your  writing  any 
answer  to  this,  as,  if  you  do,  I  shall  put  it  into 
the  hands  of  my  esteemed  friend,  Mr.  William 
MorisoD,  as  the  legal  adviser  of  the  family." 

^  There's  a  hit  T*  exclaimed  the  ingenious  pen- 
man. ''  Won't  that  go  into  his  nerves  I  By  jingo, 
when  he  reads  that,  he  will  have  to  prescribe  for 
himself  for  a  fortnight  T'  The  letter  was  dulv 
folded,  addresse  ^,  sealed,  and  that  same  night  took 
its  flight  to  the  unfortunate  lover. 

Next  morning  Morison  called  again  at  the  castle, 
and  acquainted  Mrs.  Graham  with  the  transaction 
who,  on  tiie  whole  approved  of  it  Had  any  rich 
man  come  forward  and  claimed  Sarah's  hand,  he 
would  have  been  made  welcome,  as  such  a  suitor 
might  have  helped  the  family  out  of  difiicultieB ; 
but  a  poor  husband  to  Sarah,  however  much  it 
might  have  gratified  the  young  lady  herself,  was 
not  consonant  with  sound  household  diplomacy, 
and  therefore  fell  to  be  condemned. 

"  You  know,  Mrs.  Graham,"  said  Morison  with 
a  keen  look,  **  I  have  a  great  deal  in  my  power  ; 
but  I  am  anxious  to  get  Sarah,  at  whatever  hazard, 
and  have  taken  the  trouble  of  going  through  this 
manoeuvre  in  order  that  she  may  have  another 
chance  before  she  incurs  the  danger  of  rejecting 
me." 

"I  have  done  all  I  can,  Iklr.  Morison,"  replied 
the  lady  coldly,  who,  although  hearing  well  the 
ominous  words  with  which  he  began,  and  observ- 
ing, too,  tlie  significant  look,  had  the  presence  of 
mind  to  betray  no  emotion,  Ludovicko  and  she 
having  well  arranged  that  no  mine  should  be 
sprung  except  between  themselves. 

"  I  shall  give  her  a  little  more  time,"  resumed 
Morison,  ''  and  if  she  still  holds  out,  her  father 
and  you  must  take  your  chance." 

"What  do  you  mean,  sir?"  asked  the  lady 
boldlv. 

"  Nothing,"  replied  the  bully,  somewhat  abashed 
at  the  abruptness  of  the  query. 

"  Nothing, sir  r  continued  Mrs.  Graham ;  "why 
you  talk  as  if  my  daughter  were  obliged  to  marry 
you  and  nobody  else  !  Let  me  tell  you,  sir,  for  the 
sake  of  your  uncle  I  have  done  more  than  I  shall 
ever  do  for  any  other  body.  But  my  daughter, 
sir,  is  not  to  be  dragged  like  a  truant  to  school. 
She  will  not  have  you,  and  there's  an  end  of  the 


matter  in  the  meantime.  And  yet,  after  all  that  1 
have  done,  instead  of  being  grateful,  yoa  Uirow 
out  bullying  hints !  Explain,  if  you  please,  whit 
is  the  great  calamity  that  is  to  befal  Mr.  Graham 
and  me,  if  we  do  not  force  Miss  Graham  to  become 
your  wife.  Don't  look  from  side  to  side,  but  tell 
me  straight  to  the  face  what  you  can  do,  or  mm 
todol" 

"  I  heard  Sarah  say  something  abont  Mr.  Graham 
having  borrowed  sums  from  Grant  which  he  could 
not  repay." 

''  And  do  you  know  of  any  sums  having  heeo 
borrowed?" 

«  No." 

"  Then  why  do  you  listen  to  the  story?" 

"  To  tell  the  truth,"  replied  Morison,  "my  mde 
is  80  deep,  and  you  yourself  so  intrigniiig,  that  yoa 
might  do  many  things  unknown  to  me." 

Mrs.  Graham  laughed-  at  this  sally.  'Oh,  yoa 
dear  innocent  T  said  she,  after  indulging  her  mirth, 
which,  for  an  artificial  laugh,  might  have  done 
credit  to  Mrs.  Jordan.  "  I  really  do  bdieve  yoa 
are  in  love,  after  alL  But  you  must  be  schooled 
again ;  for  although  everybody  in  yoor  ntoatioa 
does  foolish  things,  you  ore  committing  each  eztn- 
vagant  acts  that  the  whole  parish  will  mike  a  joke 
of  yotL  Mr.  Graham,  I  believe,  has  joined  yonr 
uncle  Grant  in  some  speculations,  by  which  he 
hopes  to  make  money ;  but  as  to  borrowing,  that 
is  out  of  the  question,  unless  you  become  too  love* 
sick  to  manage  well.  Now  look,  stnpid!  Howooald 
I  go  to  Sarah  and  ask  her  to  love  yon  without 
some  reason  to  give  for  my  so  doing?  Yoo  are 
well  enough  in  looks,  as  young  men  go  now-t'days, 
but  when  I  was  in  my  teens,  no  young  Udy  woold 
have  thrown  herself  at  your  feet  Then  yon  were 
humble  in  situation,  poor,  and  so  forth,  m  Stfib 
didn't  know  that  you  were  a  relaticm."  ^ 

<'  No ;  and  she  made  light  of  it  when  I  told  her, 
interjected  the  meek  lover. 

« That's  her  way.  Well,  I  had  to  give  Bome 
reason  for  pleading  the  cause  of  one  poor  lover, 
when  I  had  discountenanced  the  attentioM  of 
another  party  of  the  same  description;  and  wy 
Heaven  forgive  me  1 1  told  her  this  story  about «» 
borrowing.  But  how  came  she  to  mention  it  to 
you?" 

**  She  was  urging  me  to  resign  my  pretensions 
and  implored  me  to  give  her  up  and  at  the  same 
time  not  injure  you." 

"  And  what  did  you  say  ?  '* 

*«  I  told  her  roundly  that  I  would  on  no  accoant 
give  her  up."  , 

**  And  there  you  acted  like  a  fool  I  lonW 
the  gallant  I  Why,  you  think  a  woman  should  w 
hunted  down  like  a  hare!  Yon  ought  to  w^ 
made  a  deep  sigh,  put  your  hand  on  your  bres^ » 
and  said  that  words  could  not  describe  the  sacri- 
fice, but  that,  since  she  wished  it,  you  would  niaK^ 
the  fatal  renunciation— then  leave  Paulton,  ie«^ 
Scotland,  and  turn  another  Romeo.  Had  youdoo^ 
that,  most  likely  Sarah  would  have  wlented  ;^y^"^ 
mere  threats  will  never  move  her,  ^^^^S  ^ 
woman  that  is  worth  having.  You  must  cuan^ 
your  tack  altogether,  and  try  to  win  her  over  t* 
I  kindness  " 


\ 
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*'  So  I  did,**  replied  Morison  sulkily.   "  I  bought '  yon  are  disposed  to  join  the  OoriolaUv 
handsome  and  very  expensive  pair  of  bracelets, !  bramatic  Club." 


% 


and  she  would  not  take  them  from  me,  althougli 
I  twice  put  them  into  her  hands.*' 

"  There  again  you  were  wrong.     You  ought  to 


"  I  am  not.' 

«  Why  ?  " 

**  It  is  enough,"  retorted  the  quill-driver,  "  that 


liave  waited  till  you  heard  of  her  going  to  a  party, '  I  tell  you  my  determination,  without  giving 
and  then  sent  them  anonymously,  and  given  me  a  reasons ;  but  since  you  ask  them,  I  may  just  tell 
hint ;  I  would  have  so  managed  that  she  would  you,  at  once,  that  your  position,  never  at  any  time 
have  thanked  you  in  good  earnest   But  there's  the  great  things,  has  not  been  raised  for  the  last  two 


dinner-bell ;  come  along." 
Wlien  seated  at  table,  Morison,  in  accordance 


or  three  years ;  mine  has  been  elevated  during  the 
last  two  or  three  months ;  and  therefore  it  i&  not 


with  the  new  tactics,  made  no  advances  to  Sarah,   meet  that  you  and  I  should  club  together." 


418  osoa],  but  contented  himself  with  doing  the 
honours  of  the  table  to  the  father  and  daughter. 

"  Any  news  to-day,  Mr.  Finlayson  ?"  asked  the 
old  gentleman,  one  of  whose  infirmities  was  a 
constant  forgetting  of  names* 

"None  particularly,  except  that  the  emigrant 
ship,  the  BriUiant  of  St  David's,  has  been 
wrecked." 

**  Ay  ?— I  don't  recollect  of  her." 
"  I  dare  say  not ;  but  I  mentioned  her  to  you 
because  Barker,  Tommy  Barker,  one  of  your  own 
old  captains,  commanded  her.'* 

**  I  recollect  him,"  answered  John.  "  How  was 
flihe  wrecked  ?" 

**  There  was  a  mutiny,  headed  by  the  surgeon, 
and  a  storm  came  on,  and  all  went  wrong." 

**  Have  any  lives  been  lost  ?**  asked  Mr.  Graham. 

"  It  was  at  first  supposed  that  the  mutineers  had 

all  been  drowned,  but  it  now  turns  out  that  they 

have  arrived  at  New  York.  The  way  that  I  know 

of  it  is  by  a  young  woman,  a  daughter  of  Mrs. 

Flndlay,  a  decent  vintner,  having  csdled  on  me  to 

say  that  this  surgeon  had  promised  to  marry  her, 

Mod  wishing  me  to  write  him  to  keep  his  promise ; 

but  I  told  her  that,  as  the  fellow  had  left  his 

mother  to  starve,  it  was  not  surprising  that  he 

should  jilt  his  mistress." 

Sarah  could  bear  the  ribaldry  no  longer,  and 
abruptly  left  the  room. 

CHAPTER  XXX. 

LUDOTICKO  CHECKMATES. 

Om  day  Mr.  Morison  had  occasion  to  pass  the 
establishment  of  Mr.  Skipton,  the  eccentric  brazier, 
the  sound  of  whose  h%mmer  reverberated  through 
the  sbreet  Time  was  when  that  cadence  would 
have  caused  Morison  to  pause  and  to  walk  into  the 
shop,  and  discourse  with  its  occupant  on  amateur 
theatricals,  or  listen  to  Skipton's  facetue  in  con- 
nexion with  the  passing  news  of  the  town ;  but 
the  business  of  life  was  pressing  hard  on  the  new 
factor  for  Graigallan,  and  he  had  no  time  for  un- 
bending from  its  cares.  Mr.  Skipton  was  not  dis- 
posed, however,  to  allow  him  to  pass,  for  he  hailed 
him  very  unceremoniously. 

"  Ho,  without  there,  young  quill-driver  !  Young 
quill-driver  with  the  hat,  here,  will  you  I  *' 

Morison's  pride  was  somewhat  touched  by  this 
puTictilious  salute,  but  he  nevertheless  turned  back 
and  entered  the  shop. 

"What  do  you  want?"  said  he  sternly. 

*  Hey-day ! "  said  the  brazier ;  "  don't  our  new 
honours  sit  heavy  on  us  I    I  want  to  see,  sir,  if 


"  Why,  hang  you,  sir !  people  as  good  as  you 
have  given  in  their  adhesion.  Look  at  the  list  of 
the  acting  committee." 

**  Let  me  see  your  list,**  asked  Morison.  "  Why 
there  is  not  a  single  person  here  that  Mr.  Graham 
of  Graigallan,  or  my  uncle,  Mr.  Grant,  would  asso- 
ciate with,  and  all  the  world  knows  that  they 
associate  freely  with  me." 

**  And  do  you  reckon  John  Graham  and  Ludo- 
vicko  Grant  to  be  trumps?*'  inquired  the  intrepid 
artizan. 

"  I  do,"  replied  Morison,  rather  daunted  by  the 
disparaging  question. 

"  Well,"  answered  Tubalcain,  "  I  reckon  them 
two  low  scoundrels,  unfit  for  any  society  hove 
travelling  tinkers.  I  know  that  about  them  which 
might  cause  both  to  be  hanged." 

"Skipton,  take  care  what  you  say!  That  is 
actionable ;  and  if  either  thought  fit  they  might 
amerciate  you  in  more  damage  than  all  your  brass 
pans  would  be  worth." 

"  A  fig  for  their  action?  They  have  more  need 
to  be  afraid  of  me  than  I  of  them.  How  I  did 
tickle  them ! — hang  me  if  ever  I  saw  any  thing  en 
the  stage  like  it ! " 

"Did  you  stone  them?"  asked  Morison.  "I 
hear  you  have  a  trick  of  stoning  people  at  night." 

"  Worse  than  that ;  I  gave  uiem  a  touch  of  the 
supernatural  which  they  won't  forget  in  a  hurry." 

"  I  don*t  understand  you,"  said  Morison,  impa- 
tient to  be  off. 

"  Stop,  and  I  will  tell  you  all  about  it ;  the 
story  is  a  good  one,  and  would  make  a  capital 
play.  One  night  I  was  out  at  Graigallan,  paying 
my  respects  to  the  young  ladies  of  the  establish- 
ment. Wliilst  regaling  myself  in  the  kitchen,  a 
cry  was  raised  that  Mrs.  Graham  was  coming.  I 
sprang  into  the  scullery,  but  had  not  been  there 
many  minutes  when  I  neard  footsteps  approaching. 
Thinking  it  might  be  the  lady,  I  climbed  up  into 
a  recess  in  one  of  the  comers ;  an  old  door  was 
there,  which  I  pushed  open  and  crept  along  till  I 
was  stopped  by  a  thin  wall,  through  which  I  heard 
voices.  The  voices  were  those  of  Graham  and  Grant 
hatching  a  plot ;  and  I  determined  on  giving  them 
a  fright" 

"What  plotwere  they  hatching?"  asked  Mo- 
rison, considerably  interested. 

"  They  were  confabbing  how  they  could  share 
some  property  between  them  and  keep  out  the 
heir,  who,  they  said,  did  not  know  about  the  will." 

"  Ha  I "  exclaimed  Morison ;  "do  tell  me  all  about 
that,  good  Skipton,  do  I" 

" I  am  good  Skipton  now>  am  I?" 


/ 
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"Yes;  you  are  very  good,  Skiptcm.  Tell  me 
this  story,  and  I  shall  join  your  society,  aiid  triple 
the  entry-money." 

"  It  is  half-a-crown ;  take  care  T' 

**  I  don't  mind.  Like  yon,  I  detest  yillaoy,  so 
let  it  be  enoeed.    Now,  my  dear  Skipton^  go  on." 

"They  had  been  speakmg  for  some  time,  ao 
that  I  conld  not  make  out  ike  whole  story ;  and 
then,  as  tliey  did  not  always  speak  loud,  and  I  had 
to  listen  through  a  partition,  I  conld  not  oatdi  the 
whole,  but  I  gathered  this,  that  somebody  had 
married  privately  and  had  a  son ;  the  hmbond  did 
not  acknowledge  her;  she  died  mad.  The  hus- 
band afterwards  made  a  will  leaving  all  to  the  eon. 
Grant  had  the  will,  but  had  kept  it  private,  and 
he  and  Graham  were  to  divide  the  Bp<»l.  Grant 
asked  how  much  he  would  give  as  hudi-money. 
I  gave  a  groan  at  ihe  critical  time.  Graham  was 
as  cowardly  as  Macbedi,  G^nt  as  bold  as  his  wile, 
and  Grant  soon  after  put  the  question.  Again  I 
cried,  '  Beware ! '  In  the  style  of  Hamlet's  fudier, 
and  Graham  fell  down  as  flat  as  a  pancake." 

"  Most  astonishing !  Did  you  not  catcb  i^be 
name  of  the  BCfa  or  of  the  property?"  inquired 
Morison,  trembling  with  anxiety. 

''No,"  answered  Skipton ; ^ but, oh,  I  did  do  the 
unearthly  to  perfection  I  I  could  swear  that  John 
Graham  believed  the  voice  to  come  from  the  dead 
fellow  who  made  the  wilL" 

^  I  am  sure  you  would  do  it  well,"  remained 
Morison.  "  You  need  not  speak  about  this  matter 
to  any  one  else,  one  does  not  like  the  fsuilts  of  their 
own  relations  to  be  made  public." 

**  Certainly  not  *  He  who  steals  my  purse,'  &c» 
Gome,  now,  the  entry-money;  we'll  make  yon 
vice  for  coming  down  so  handsome.  There  is  another 
rogue  that  I  used  to  frighten,  the  fellow  Wain- 
right  ;  many  a  time  I  slapped  him.  But  the  money !" 

**  I  have  not  the  money  upon  me,"  said  the 
future  vice,  "  but  there  is  my  signature." 

''Pooh!  A  skinflint,  after  aQ,"  muttered  the 
brasder,  as  Morison  left  "But  if  he  does  not  pay 
I'll  not  only  expose  him,  but  Grant,  Graham,  and 
the  whole  tribe.  Thej  are  a  set  of  logaea  all." 
And  so  the  brazier  resumed  his  hammer,  and  his 
wits  shortly  a^r  gave  chace  to  a  Bhaksperian 
quotation  that  might  be  germane  to  the  subject  in 
hand. 

Morison  was  busied  with  graver  thoughts ;  he 
had  no  doubt  that  the  conversation  overheard  by 
Skipton  referred  to  himself,  and  he  determined  on 
taking  the  bull  by  the  horns  at  once,  and  challeng- 
ing Lndovicko  witii  the  fraud.  "If  he  hear  of 
Slupton's  story,"  thought  he,  "he  will  find  means 
to  wheedle  him  into  the  disbelieving  of  his  very 
ears,  and  he  will  have  such  lies  hatched  for  me 
that  I  will  infallibly  be  smoothed  over  as  I  have 
always  been.  Ha !  I  now  see  what  Graham's  wife 
•  meant  when  she  told  her  daughter  that  they  were 
in  my  power.  My  power  I  They  shall  know  it, 
they  shall  feel  it  with  a  vengeance.  Z  will  grind 
all  of  them  to  the  ear^  Miss,  I  wurant,  will 
be  glad  to  cry  peocavi  now  on  her  knees.  She 
must  down  tqpon  her  knees  and  Iic&  t^e  dust  be- 
fore I  will  stoop  even  to  look  tat  iier  I  And  tiie 
mother,  the  artful,  baxen-faced,  lying  Jezebel  I 
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m  tear  tSie  made  off  her  iace,  and  make  her  can 
tingle  as  diey  have  never  done  before."  He  grs 
dually  worked  himself  into  a  state  of  frenzy,  a» 
by  the  time  he  reached  the  office  his  face  w« 
fluidied  and  his  brow  knitted  in  fience  anger.  H  / 
buvst  open  his  uncle's  door  and,  rushing  in,  wild|{  ^ 
exdaimed —  \ 

"Uncle,  you  aw  a  villain! — a  double-dyed 
viUainr 

"Patience,"  replied  Ludovidco,  adjusting  Ids 
books  and  papers;  and  when  he  had  carefully 
assorted  tii^  and  closed  his  ledger,  he  added, 
"You  have  had  the  politeness  to  ^ut  Hie  door 
before  paying  me  those  compliments,  suppose,  now, 
tiiat  you  sit  down  calmly,  and  teU  me  what  new 
Will-o'-the-Wi«p  has  entered  your  brain."  ^ 

Ludovicko's  eye  fdl  calmly  on  Morison,  and  it 
aasomed  its  old,  brilliant,  penetrating  gaze,  and 
made  the  nephew  quiver  in  spite  m  himself* 
"Are  you  unhorsed  so  soon?  Has  €ie  wind 
changed  already?  And  is  my  question  to  be,, 
what  did  you  mean,  or,  what  do  yon  mean  ?"  waa 
tiie  uncle's  continaed  fipeecfa. 

"Both!"  retorted  the  nephew;  ''and  again  I 
«iy  you  are  a  villain,  and  your  conscience  knows  it, 
too !" 

"  Well  leave  conscience  alone,  if  you  j^ease," 
replied  Lndovicko ;  "  those  who  use  it  sometimes 
finid  that  they  have  sins  of  their  own.  What  do 
you  refer  to  ?  Take  time ;  do  not  toss  about  in 
that  way.  I  have  a  letter  to  write ;  peihaps  you 
will  be  calmer  when  I  have  finished  it" 

*•  No,  sir,  I  shall  never  be  adm  witii  you — you 
harve  cheated  me  I" 

**Howr 

"  Defrauded  me  of  my  birthright ;  and,  in  con- 
cert with  those  detestable  Grahams,  have  tried 
to  keep  my  property  from  me  and  take  it  to 
yourself  1" 

**  Is  that  all?"  remarked  Ludovidio,  re-opening 
his  portfolio,  and  preparing  to  resume  his. writing. 

"  All,  sir !"  roared  Morison.  "  Hell  and  fury  I 
If  a  man's  father  leaves  a  will  bequeathing  him 
an  estate,  and  if  two  scoundrels  connive  together 
to  keep  it  between  them,  and  make  me  sub-factor 
with  fifty  pounds,  when  I  should  have  five  thou- 
sand, is  that  to  be  called  a  trifle?  It's  a  hanging 
matter ;  and  if  there's  law  in  the  iand  you  eiull 
both  have  halters — and  the  old  witch,  too,  ditil 
have  her  share,  if  there  is  as  much  rope  left  in  the 
country  r 

"  Whoever  knows  you,  William,  will  say  that 
I  acted  a  friendly  part  in  not  giving  you  the 
estate  all  at  once.  I  meant  to  do  so  gradually,  and 
it  would  do  you  more  good  in  that  way." 

"  No  wheedling,  sir !  I  have  been  ino^Kwed  on 
too  often  by  palaver  to  be  hoodwinked  by  your 
smooth  tongue  again.  Had  not  my  authori^ 
heard  you  ^ough  the  wall,  I  might  have  lived 
till  Doomsday  before  I  had  got  my  rights.  But  I 
have  them  now,  and  bitterly  shall  vou  realise  the 
fiict  Had  you  confessed  your  viuany,  and  im- 
plored my  forgiveness,  I  do  not  know  what  I 
might  not  have  done ;  htA,  by  Heaven  I  to  brazen 
it  out  in  this  fashion  is  more  than  flesh  and  blood 
can  bear.    I  go  ihiE  instant  to  tdoa  out  a  warraat 
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ifjaiBst  Graiwiii  md  yoa  for  fnmdiilent  eon^iracy. 
I  fimppoee,  sir,  yoa  don't  thiok  I  will  do  it,  judging 
froBL  your  Jadas  leer ;  but  yon  never  were  nore 
mistaken.  Til  do  it,  m  sore  aa  there  is  a  Heaven 
abowT 

'Yon  won't,**  said  Lndoridco,  with  his  pen 
ktween  hia  teedL 

"Won't,  you  old  hypocritical  rascal!     Wait 
titere  five  minutes,  and  you1l  see  if  I  won't  T 
^  ni  wait  ten  times  five,  for  that  BU^ter/* 
•Why  won't  ir 
"  Becaose  you  dare  not" 
^Yo«  trust  to  our  relationship  T    exclaimed 
Morison,  with  a  horrid  giggle. 

''No,  to  a  much  surer  foundation;  and,  since 
you  are  curious  —  to  j/our  robbery  of  the  Ship 
Bamkr 

A  cold  perspiration  came  out  on  Morison,  and 
he  sunk  into  a  chair  hdplefis;  he  panted  for  hrea&, 
Ids  head  Mi  to  one  rade,  and  his  eyes  rolled  with 
hmadc  glare.  Ludovidco  resumed  his  writing  in 
good  earnest,  and  left  him  to  come  round  as  he 
best  could. 

••You  are  only  trying  to  frighten  me,"  said 
MorisoB,  with  the  ghost  of  a  lai^h.  "I  know 
nothiBg  «bot^  robbing  banks  T 

'*  I  thought  you  were  winged  a  minute  ago,*' 
aid  Ludovicko,  looking  up.  "But  since  your 
memory  is  so  short,  allow  me  to  rub  it  up  a  little. 
Your  friend,  Wainright,  now  in  Botany  Bay, 
opened  the  saie-door,  while  you  drew  up  ^e  bolt 
m  the  bedroom  alKnre.  It  was  well  contriTed  in 
yom  to  decoy  the  two  clerks  out  of  the  bank  that 
loght,  on  pretence  of  giving  them  their  supper ; 
it  was  well  contrived  for  you  to  go  out  and  find 
time  to  commit  the  robbery  under  pretence  of 
seeldng  for  a  poor  bulfoon  of  a  brazier — all  well 
contrived,  very  well ;  but  I  found  out  the  whole 
thmg." 

"It's  all  a  lie,  a  lie  of  Wainright's ;  but  he  is  a 
convict,  and  his  testimony  is  infamous.  It  would 
be  received  in  no  court,  and  he  has  forged  these 
fiJsehoods  to  screen  himself." 

•* Softly  r  replied  Ludovicko.  "He  was  never 
charged  with  this  offence,  and  therefore  my  infor- 
mation did  not  come  from  him." 

''Then  you  have  no  information  that  would 
convict!" 

"  Softly,  again !  When  you  next  require  to  lift 
a  hatchway  leading  down  to  a  bank-s^e  bolt,  do 
iM)t  use  your  penknife,  or,  if  you  do,  leave  no  frag- 
ineut  behind.  I  suppose  you  have  forgotten  that 
-yoQ  had  a  penknife,  with  a  white  handle;  it  is 
safe  in  my  custody,  fragment  and  all.  Also,  young 
Buin,  givto  over  robberies  until  you  have  dropped 
epeaking  in  your  sleep.  Will  you  take  out  your 
Warrant  now  ?  You  had  better  I  I  am  quite 
ready  r 

And  again  Ludovicko  began  his  writing,  the 
^hew  looking  abundantly  foolish  during  the 
time. 

''Unole,"  said  the  young  robber  sulkily,  ^you 
We  me,  and  I  have  you." 
«WeUr 

**  Can't  we  make  out  something  mutual  between 
Usr 


''Mutual?  nodnng  !  If  discovered,  you  are  a 
felon.  I  have  done  nothing  beyond  merely  keep- 
ing an  estate  from  one  who  has  made  himself 
obnoxious  to  the  law.  If  you  speak  of  protecting 
yourself  scHnething  may  be  done ;  but  recollect  it 
is  for  yourself,  not  me.   My  withers  are  unwrung." 

"Always  liie  way;  you  are  ever  out  of  the 
scrape,  and  everybody  -else  in.  What,  now,  if 
I  were  to  turn  desperate  and  inform,  even  at  the 
risk  of  the  gaUows  to  myseif  ?*' 

"  Do  what  yon  like,"  said  the  complacent  uncle, 
''I  fear  you  not  If  you  take  me  along  with  you 
in  what  you  do,  you  may  do  well ;  but  I  should 
not  say  much  for  any  scheme  planned  and  executed 
by  yourself." 

"Surely,  unde,  I  ought  to  be  something  the 
better  of  my  discovery.  I  owe  a  grudge  to  the 
present  -peome  in  the  easUe !" 

"  So  do  1 ;  and,  so  far  as  they  are  oonoemed,  yoa 
may  woi^  your  will  on  them.  John  is  an  old 
enemy  of  mine — the  wife  a  new  one.  The  doll  of  a 
a  daughter  I  do  not  care  about,  and  so  you  may  pack 
t^m  off,  bag  and  baggage,  when  you  like ;  only 
it  noust.be  on  the  terms  of  one-third  to  you,  and 
two-thirds  to  me !" 

"  These  are  hard  terms,-  uncle." 

"  Not  at  all !  You  may  have  the  castle  and  the 
name  of  laird — these  are  but  shadows.  I  care  for 
substances  only." 

"  Then  may  I  turn  &em  out  ?* 

"  You  may.    I  am  tired  of  them  f 

"Win  you  go  with  me  to  give  ^ect  to  the 
proceeding?"  asked  Morison. 

'*  No ;  you  can  do  it  yourself,"  was  the  reply. 

"  ril  go  immediately !" 

"  You  had  better  not,"  replied  the  more  reflect- 
ing uncle;  "you  are  excited.  You  are  always 
hasty,  but  to-day  you  are  unusually  so.  Go  up- 
stairs, and  think  over  how  you  are  to  do  it.  Leave 
me  now,  I  am  bn^." 

T^e  nephew,  if  we  may  still  call  him  so,  went 
up  stairs,  but  not  to  think,  for  he  could  not  calmly 
rest  his  mind  for  any  length  of  time.  The  past 
rose  up  before  him  in  grim  and  dreaded  colours, 
while  the  future,  although  gilded  with  hope,  and 
the  prospect  of  riches  and  enjoyments,  yet  had  its 
ominous  clouds  which  darkened  the  whole  profiJ- 
pect,  and  spread  a  funeral  pall  over  every  castle 
that  fancy  reared  in  the  air.  Tortured  by  Sie  con- 
flicting emotions  -which  rent  his  mind,  he  deter- 
mined on  going  out  te  Oraigallan  at  once,  and  he 
rushed  down  stairs  to  pursue  the  journey. 

"  Where  are  you  going  ?"  was  the  cold  query  of 
the  uncle. 

**  To  the  castle,"  answered  he. 

"I  told  you  not  to-night." 

"Well,  I  shall  not  go  in;  I'll  look  at  tlie 
outside." 

"  Silly  fool  r  muttered  Ludovicko.  "  He  is  Tma- 
ginative,  young,  and  hot-headed.  He  cannot  wait 
till  he  gets  quiet  possession,  but  must  needs  look 
at  the  stone  and  lune  a  few  hours  before  his  time. 
He  has  a  saucy  tongue — ^it  will  better  suit  Madam 
Cbraham,  and  I  owe  her  something.  But  this 
business  oomplicates ;  the  meshes  are  extending ; 
IrauBt-fliagmyself  outof  Iheeoilsui^nte.    The 
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Grahams  are  already  done  for — ^who  next  ?  Not 
me,  but  this  young  headstrong  fool.  He  called 
me  names  to-night ;  poor  thing !  his  account  for 
that  will  be  duly  balanced.  Yet,  I  do  not  see  my 
way  over  clearly ;  but  where  is  the  ravelled  skein 
that  I  have  been  imable  to  untwist  ?  Patience, 
patience,  patience  r 

In  the  noble  old  drawing-room,  with  its  roof  of 
antique  carved  oak,  sat  the  family.  The  father 
looked  into  the  fire,  the  mother  was  at  the  work- 
table,  and  the  daughter  at  the  piano.  Comfort 
gleamed  from  the  huge  grate,  and  was  reflected 
from  picture  and  panel ;  yet  there  was  sadness  in 
the  faces  of  the  household.  With  prophetic  spirit, 
Sarah  was  playing  the  plaintive  melody  of  the 
'*  Land  of  the  LeaV'  and  every  note  was  sounding 
deep  into  the  recesses  of  her  father's  hearty  as  it 
warmly  came  from  her  own.  '*  That's  a  very 
melancholy  tune,  Sarah,"  said  the  mother,  who 
caught  the  tone  of  the  prevailing  sadness. 

''It  is,  mother,  but  I  cannot  help  it,'*  replied 
Sarah. 

She  could  not,  for  a  demon's  eye  was  upon  the 
place,  a  demon's  step  walked  round  it,  and  a 
demon's  hour  was  on  the  wing. 

CHAPTER  XXXI. 

TUB  EJECTMENT  AT  THE  CASTLE. 

MoRisoN  could  not  wait  for  the  dawn  of  another 
day  in  order  to  wreak  his  vengeance  on  the  Oraig- 
allan  family.  After  two  or  three  walks  round 
about  the  castle,  he  went  to  the  hall  door,  and  rang 
the  bell  long  and  violently.  The  household  was 
alarmed  at  ihe  noise,  and  the  inmates  of  the  draw- 
ing-room were  startled  as  he  dashed  open  the 
door,  and  entered  with  a  scowl  on  his  face  that 
bespoke  deadliest  hatred  to  all  on  whom  his  fiendish 
eye  might  light 

« What  is  the  matter,  Mr.  Morison  ?  Was  it 
you  that  rang  the  bell  so  loud  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Graham. 

"It  was,  madam;  and  as  it  happens  to  be  my 
own  bell,  I  presume  I  can  ring  it  as  loud  as  I 
please." 

"What  mean  you,  sir?"  pursued  the  lady. 

''I  mean  that  the  knell  of  your  doom  is  sealed, 
old  one ;  I  have  discovered  all — aU,  mark  me  I" 

"  Are  you  mad,  sir?" 

"No;  but  the  next  thing  to  it,  and  well  I  may 
be  by  the  treatment  I  have  received.  Well  I 
know  now  why  you  were  anxious  that  I  should 
marry  your  tawdry  daughter,  and  well,  I  now  see, 
had  you  occasion  to  tell  her  that  you  were  in  my 
power  —  in  my  power  as  thoroughly  as  if  you 
were  bound  hand  and  foot,  and  that  you  will  know 
to  your  cost.  By  the  Lord  I  you  have  fallen  into  Uie 
right  hands  for  mercy  l" 

"  What  do  you  mean,  sir?"  asked  Sarah, sternly. 

**I  mean  this,  my  popinjay :  that  my  father  left 
me  this  property  by  will ;  your  father  and  your 
worthy  mother,  knowing  this,  tried  to  make  a 
paction  with  Grant,  and  to  keep  it  between  them, 
and  so  defraud  me,  the  lawful  heir ;  but  a  friend 
of  mine  overheard  the  plot  in  the  library,  and  so 
It  is  all  up ;  and  you  and  your  amiable  parents 
must  be  off  from  this  place  bag  and  baggage— that 


is,  with  such  baggage  as  I  may  please  to  allow 
you,  for  everything  is  mine— the  very  brooch  on 
your  stomacher  was  bought  with  my  money.  You'll 
refuse  the  first  bracelets  that  I  offer  you !" 

"Does  this  man  state  what  is  true?"  asked 
Sarah,  turning  to  her  father  and  mother. 

John  fell  down  on  his  knees  before  Sarah  and 
cried  like  a  child. 

"  Kneel  not  to  me,  father,  but  to  your  Maker. 
Mother,  I  insist  on  you  answering  me  I  Tell  me, 
yes  or  no !  Does  the  infamy  that  this  man  charges 
us  with  rest  on  your  hands,  or  does  it  not?" 

Mrs.  Graham  quailed  before  her  daughter's 
searching  look,  and  she  answered  not,  but,  covering 
her  face  with  her  hands,  stooped  down  her  head  to 
the  table. 

"  Mother,"  said  Sarah,  her  voice  tremulous  with 
emotion, "  are  you  ashamed  to  look  me  inthe  &ce? 
O  CiK>d !  I  see  it  is  too  true.  Shame  is  upon  us 
now  for  ever."    She  walked  to  the  bell  and  rang  it 

**  Tell  all  the  servants  in  the  house  to  come  here 
—-every  one  of  them,"  said  she,  in  a  composed 
voice. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  7*  inquired  Morison. 

She  waved  her  hand  contemptuously,  and  leant 
her  arm  on  the  chinmey-piece,  as  if  waiting  for 
the  domestics— and,  on  their  being  assemble^  she 
turned  round  to  them.  ''My  friends,"  said  she 
solemnly,  "  it  seems  that  my  father  and  mothe 
should  not  have  succeeded  to  the  castle  and  pro- 
perty left  by  my  uncle — ^we  give  them  up  entirely. 
This  is  your  future  master,  and  from  this  hour  toq 
will  take  your  orders  from  him.  It  was  to  tell 
you  this  that  I  rang,  and,  in  coming,  you  have  an- 
swered to  the  last  summons  that  you  will  receive 
from  me." 

The  servants,  gazing  on  each  other  in  stupid 
astonishment,  stood  stilL 

"  Be  off  with  you,  and  don't  stand  staring  there 
like  a  parcel  of  jackdaws,"  said  their  new  lord,  and, 
taking  this  hint,  they  withdrew  in  a  body. 

"  Mother,"  resumed  Sarah,  **  if  I  had  fixed  when 
we  were  to  go  I  should  have  had  my  father  re- 
moved to-night ;  but  just  now  you  had  better  take 
him  to  his  own  room,  if  you  can  use  that  liberty, 
and  to-morrow  I  shall  take  him  away." 

Morison  was  quite  overawed  by  the  deliberate 
yet  dignified  composure  of  Sarah,  whose  character 
now  shone  forth  in  its  native  lustre,  and  with  a 
strength  and  decision — for  virtue  is  ever  strong— 
which  neither  he,  nor  even  her  mother,  had  ever 
dreamt  of  her  possessing.  Morison  quailed  before 
the  pure-minded  girl,  and  tried  to  offer  some  civi- 
lities. 

"There's  no  use,"  said  he,  "in  taking  it  on  w 
strong.  If  you  remove  in  a  week  or  two,  giving 
me  the  use]  of  a  few  rooms  in  the  meantime,  it 
will  be  quite  sufficient  for  my  purpose." 

"  But  not  for  mine,  sir  I  My  head  shall  never 
be  dishonoured  by  sheltering  for  one  day  under  a 
roof  that  calls  you  owner.  They  may  remain  here 
for  the  night,  if  the  degradation  be  not  too  much 
even  for  them ;  but  I  had  sooner  sleep  on  the  ««" 
shore  than  be  indebted  to  vour  hospitality.  Yon 
talked  of  this  bauble— talce  it ;  and  if  there  a 
anything  else  about  me  that  you  claim,  name  it. 
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Saying  this,  sbe  plucked  the  brooch  from  her 
bosom  and  flung  it  on  the  table,  and  led  the  room. 
John  Graham  looked  wistfully  after  his  daughter ; 
and  then  looking  towards  Morison  with  a  shudder, 
lie  beckoned  his  wife  to  assist  him,  and,  leaning  on 
her  shoulder,  he,  too,  slowly  left  the  apartment 
Morison  was  thus  left  alone. 

"Lord  of  all  I  survey T  said  the  miscreant, 

tambling  on  a  sofa,  boots  and  all,  the  network 

cover  of  which  had  been  made  by  the  fair  hands 

of  Sarah.     "  Lord  of  all  I  survey !     The  young 

wench  has  died  game ;  she  has  more  pluck  than 

her  mother.  '  There  must  be  something  in  this 

innocence  after  all ;  at  least,  I  know  tliat  ever  since 

that  accursed  robbery  I  have  been  a  great  coward. 

Every  strange  face  that  I  see  causes  new  terror ; 

but  1  must  brave  it  out    There's  Grant,  my  uncle, 

as  the  world  thinks,  what  a  face  does  he  lift  up 

towards  the    sun!      Every  one  calls  him  good 

Grant,  honest  Grant,  worthy  Grant!     He  is  a 

greater  villain  than  I  am,  but  only  more  cunning. 

But  I  must  see  what  has  become  of  the  girl," 

And  he  rang  the  bell. 

**  Tell  Miss  Graham  to  come  here  immediately. 
I  wiah  to  speak  with  her." 

"  Miss  Graham  has  gone  out,  sir." 

**  Gone  out  I     Who  dared  to  go  with  her  T 

*'She'  went  alone." 

"  A  pretty  go !  Here  will  I  be  bothered  with 
her  stupid  old  father ;  but  if  not  claimed  to-mor- 
row, I  diall  send  him  and  his  wife  off  in  a  cart. 
Harkee,  sir !  Go  down  stairs,  and  get  a  bottle  of 
the  oldest  brandy  in  the  cellar,  and  some  hot  water ; 
and — do  ye  hear? — get  some  beefsteak  ready. 
If  you  have  none  in  the  casUe,  ride  in  for  it,  and 
be  hanged  to  you !  By  jingo  I  you  shall  work  for 
your  wages  now.  Be  off! — what  do  you  stare  at? 
I  do  not  pay  you  for  staring,  do  I  ?*' 

Leaving  Morison  to  indulge  his  delicate  appe« 
tites,  we  prefer  foUomng  poor  Sarah.  The  only 
one  in  the  household  on  whom  she  woidd  have 
drawn  for  svmpathy  had  left  the  castle — ^and  that 
was  Mfl^ha  Martin.  The  faithful  creature  could 
Bo  longer  bear  the  increasing  pettishness  of  Mrs. 
Graham,  aggravated  by  a  cause  known  to  the 
reader,  and  so,  to  her  own  and  Sarah's  great  regret, 
she  had  left  the  castle  a  month  before  the  sad 
catastrophe.  Her  little  savings,  she  considered, 
would  enable  her  to  end  her  days  in  peace  and 
comfort  And  so,  denied  the  solace  of  her  society, 
Barah  walked  out,  scarcely  knowing  where  to  go. 
At  kst,  she  bethought  herself  of  the  cottage  of 
Hrs.  Arthur,  the  sailor's  wife. 

"Preserve  me,  meml"  said  the  humble  matron, 
*what  brings  you  out  at  this  time  o'  nicht,  and 
naethii^  on  ?•* 

**  I  would  take  it  as  a  great  favour  if  you  would 
^low  me  to  stop  all  night  with  you,  Mrs.  Arthur. 
J'U  sit  by  the  fireside,  or  lie  on  the  floor,  or  any- 
tJungr 

"Mem  !*'  ejaculated  the  sailor's  wife,  who  con- 
cluded that  the  young  lady's  wits  had  gone  a 
>rool-gathering. 

Sarah  briefly  told  her  story,  suppressing  w^hat 
viore  on  the  guilt  of  her  parents. 

"Oh,:  the  black-faced,  black-hearted  villain T* 
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exclaimed  the  honest  cottager.  "No  good  will 
come  o'  him.  If  Mr.  Turner  had  been  only  hero 
he  would  pu'  his  nose  for  him.  But  ye  have  had 
nae  supper,  mem !" 

"  I  can  take  none,  Mrs.  Arthur." 

"  Then  ye'U  gang  to  my  bed,  and  no  sit  there." 

"  I  can  neither  sleep  nor  eat.  I  have  much  to 
think  about  Good  Mrs.  Arthur,  I  may  need  your 
services  to-morrow,  for  I  have  no  other  friend ;  and 
if  you  will  go  to  bed  yourself  you  will  be  all  the 
better  able  to  assist  me.  Do  now,  and  leave  me 
here." 

"  I'll  no  gang  to  my  bed,"  replied  Mrs.  Arthur ; 
"  but  I'll  sit  here  by  you,  and  I'll  no  speak  a  word. 
Weel  do  I  ken  that  when  the  heart's  full  it's  no 
idle  blether  tliat  gie's  consolation.  I'll  sit  here, 
and  no  more ;  and  God  grant  ye  a  safe  deliverance 
from  your  sair  troubles." 

"  God  alone  can  do  it !"  and,  covering  her  face, 
Sarah  knelt  down  in  silent  prayer.  And  as  the 
unfortunate  girl  communed  with  her  Maker,  and 
solicited  aid  in  this  the  hour  of  her  great  need, 
no  sound  was  heard  in  that  lowly  cottage  save  the 
soft  breathing  of  the  sleepiftg  child ;  and  who  would 
seek  a  sweeter  accompaniment  to  a  heaven-ascend* 
ing  petition?  To  know  that  she  had  been  bred 
in  the  lap  of  plehty,  and  was  now  in  indigence^ 
was  but  a  small  matter  to  Sarah ;  the  great  source 
of  distress  was  the  crime  in  which  her  parents  had 
involved  themselves.  To  be  looking  up  for  years* 
to  those  whom  Nature  has  set  over  us,  and  to  look 
up  to  them  with  the  fondness  and  respect  thai 
Nature  inculcates,  and,  aftei:  all»  to  find  them  vicious 
and  depraved,  is  a  bitter  disappointment^  and  a 
discovery  sadly  humbling.  To  cherish  a  flower 
and  find  it  poisonous,  to  dote  on  moral  worth  to- 
day, and  to-morrow  find  it  rottenness  and  dead 
men's  bones,  is  awful  mockery.  Thoughts  like 
these  were  calculated  to  banish  sleep;  but  even 
criminals  sleep  on  the  morning  of  their  execution. 
And  the  more  Sarah  contemplated  her  fate,  the 
more  she  became  reconciled  to  it ;  and  at  last  she 
fell  into  a  gentle  sleep,  her  hand  uneasily  resting 
on  the  back  of  a  chair.  Tenderly  did  Mrs.  Arthur 
draw  other  two  chairs  together,  and  smooth  a 
pillow  beneath  her  weary  head:  a  large  cloak 
flung  over  her  completed  the  furniture  of  her 
coudu  And  thus  the  heiress  of  yesterday  slept 
serenely,  nature's  great  restorer  coming  oppor- 
tunely to  relieve  her  from  the  pressure  of  thoughts 
as  yet  too  heavy  for  human  endurance. 

In  the  morning,  Mrs.  Arthur  went  into  Paulton, 
and  took  lodgings  for  the  family ;  and,  on  her 
return,  Sarah  and  she  proceeded  to  the  castle,  to 
take  away  the  father  and  mother.  Both  were 
ready  for  the  joi^mey,  and  both  shrank  at  the 
approach  of  Sarah.  Fain  would  the  poor  girl 
have  assured  them  of  her  forgiveness,  but  she 
shrank  from  their  crime,  and  could  not ;  and  she 
more  and  more  saw  that  reconciliation  with  them 
must  be  a  work  of  time,  as  much  for  their  sakes  as 
her  own.  Mrs.  Arthur  packed  up  such  necessaries 
as  the  party  required  for  immediate  use;  and, 
having  secured  them  in  a  small  bundle,  announced 
that  all  was  ready  for  departure.  Anticipating  a 
scene  with' the  servants,  Sarah  resolved  on  retirmg 
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by  the  gftrden  door;  but  her  intentioii  wm  eon- 
xnnnicated  througb  the  house,  and  when  the  re- 
tiring fiunUy  were  stepping  down  ihe  gsrden 
stairs,  they  fonnd  the  whole  housriiold,  and  mmxy 
of  the  neighbouring  cotti^ers,  drawn  up  to  receive 
them.  As  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crraham  passed  tiM  men 
lifted  their  kats  respeotfully,  and  the  wonea-eort- 
sied ;  but  when  Sarah  came,  a  umversal  sob  bunt 
from  the  little  assembly. 

''God  in  heaven  bless  you.  Miss  Sarah T  said 
one,  seizing  her  hand,  and  basing  it^  whilst  the 
scalding  tears  fell  so  fast  as  to  choke  all  furtiier 
utterance. 

**  Take  this,  if  you  please,  mem,**  saidi^  kitehan- 
maid,  thrusting  into  her  hand  a  few  poundHMtes, 
the  gatherings  -of  many  years  of  labour. 

**  When  I  am  poorer,  Mary,  I  shall  borrow  from 
you,"  replied  Barah,  greatly  aActed  l^  this  proof 
4of  kindness. 

"  Dhma  be  offended,  mem,  if  I  offer  to  yokemy 
oart,  and  driv«  you  a  bit,**  sud  an  honest  fturmer. 
^Ged  knows  I  am  sorry  for  you ;  ye  aat  wi*  my 
^ife  on  her  death-bod.** 

Sarah  tovAd  not  speak,  but  she  diook  hands  wi^ 
all  around,  and,  kindly  daelimng  all  kinds  of 
aervioe,  bade  them  fiurewelL 

**  Gie*s  a  paw,  Oscar  f  exclaimed  a  little  urchin, 
who,  not  having  the  courage  to  proffinr  his  civilities 
to  Sarah,  was  oontent  to  pay  hk  regai^  to  her 
canine  friend.  Oscar  held  out  his  paw,  and, 
moaning  meat  piteoiisly,  prepared  to  follow  the 
humble  cavalcade  now  in  modon. 

<<Oome  back,  dogT  bawled  Morison  from  a 
window ;  ^come  ba^,  sir,  I  say !  Some  of  you 
tiiere  take  hold  of  ^e  brute,  I  v^ant  to  keep  hunC 

Oscar  barked  furiously  at  his  new  master ;  and 
tiie  spectators — tenants,  servwits,  and  cotters 
although  they  were — felt  sudi  a  glow  of  ind^poa- 
tion  at  the  unfoeling  interference  of  the  new  Iford, 
that  they  set  up  a  dhout  of  scorn,  which  drove  the 
t)uUy  back  from  liie  window. 

SWly  did  the  Email  pivceeaion  move  towude 
Paulton ;  and,  entering  by  a  back  street^  took  pos- 
session of  their  poor  lodgings.  The  news  fled  like 
wild-&^  over  the  town;  but,  nothing  daunted, 
Sarah  boldly  walked  to  Ludovii^o's  omoe. 

"  I  come,"  said  she  to  the  lawyer,  "  to  know  the 
exact  nature  of  this  business.  I  cannot  ask  my 
jNtrents,  and  even  if  I  could,  they  are  ashamed  to 
.-senswer ;  and  as  to  your  nephew,  I  have  no  confidence 
in  his  veracity." 

Ludovidco  briefly  informed  her  how  the  case 
£Stood. 

''You,  then,**  said  she  bitterly,  *'f»e  as  bad  as 
they ;  and  yet^  while  they  are  degraded  in  the 
-eyes  of  ^le  whole  world,  you  vealk  on  unscatiied. 
$ut  a  day  of  Tcdnming  will  come.** 

"What  would  you  have  had  me  to  do?  I  had  pity 
•on  your  fomily,  and  allowed  them  to  remain ;  but 
4hen  I  could  not  allow  them  to  keep  the  whole 
proceeds,  and  so  I  made  them  give  over  half  for 
Morison,  inten^g,  at  the  proper  time,  to  ^ve 
ixtm  the  money.** 

"But  when  would ^t  time  have  come,  had  not 
a  premature  discovery  taken  place?  Idespiseall 
such  holfow  -pretexts,  and  if  assooation  in  vice 


lessened  my  parentfi^  goiH,asBnrefflyIiSMDUlook 
to  you  for  the  relief;  but  what  I  ^sant  to  kneiw  is, 
do  we  now  know  tiie  wasat?* 

Lndovicko  heskatod. 

^I  came  for  your  opinion,  and  am  willing 
to  ftff  for  it  IX>  not  look  at  main  that  niiDBer, 
sir,  I  have  nothing  te  foar  from  your  scmtiigr. 
Lo<(^ataie1hrong^  and  through,  if  you  idease,kt 
answer  my  queation.** 

**  Well,  Morison  might  claim  the  past  rentB." 

"Ift^  claim  them!  I  know  of  no  rapicity  of 
which  £e  might  not  be  guilty;  butcanhel^lj 
do  so?    I  widi  to  know  the  worBt** 

"His  legal  claim,**  answered  Lndovicko, 'is 
somewhat  doubtful,  bat  ha  might  try  it;  Btyi,a8 
your  fother  has  -no^iing,  the  woist  he  eodd  do 
would  be  to  imprison,  and  that  he  would  require 
to  do  at  his  own  expense.** 

"Then  diere  is  some  hope,**  observed  finh; 
"  for  he  is  too  aordid  to  go  to  the  cost  of  soek  i 
recvenge.  There  is  another  bold,  I  thii^— is  he 
going  to -raise  any  action  against  you  ^ 

"No;  we  have  made  it  up,**  answered Lndo- 
vieko.  **  He  dared  not  for  bislifoquanel  widime." 

"  Then,**  replied  Sarah,  exultingl^, "  hedfieiiat 
meddle  with  my  father  any  more." 

"Why  not?" 

"  Because  his  exposure  would  be  yoma** 

"Sa !  yoa  am  a  young  general,  and  yoi  yon 
tvason  wdL  But  take  my  advice.  In  jaatten  of 
this  kind  your  hand  is  no  match  for  eaqMrieneed 
adversaries :  it  is  better  to  flatter  a  fool  tbia  fi^ 
horn.  Morison  is  attadied  to  you;  anke  it  sp^ 
him,  and  you  yet  may  return  to  the  casUe,  aad 
your  father  and  mother  be  comfortaUy  provided 
for.** 

"Never,*'  replied  Sarah  eamesfly,  ^worfd  I 
allow  myself  again  to  see  tiiat  man!  Had  be  aB 
die  gold  of  India,  I  had  sooner  perish  than  be 
indebted  to  him  one  £uthing.  Perdition  isstamped 
on  his  very  foce,  and  his  riches  will  not  &m 
with  him.  I  do  not  care  for  being  poor— in^ 
there  is  no  disgrace ;  but  for  the  misdeed  ol  yon 
and  my  parents  I  fM  blacky  burning  dame,  asd 
dudl  can*y  it  with  me  to  the  grave.  I  can  woH^ 
for  the  support  of  the  fiunily,  whiter  people  kave 
done  before.  It  will  be  a  hard  struggle,  aad  ve 
naay  barely  live ;  but  there  shall  not»  in  fotare, Jb^ 
one  dishonest  penny  vnthin  our  bousehekl;  and 
the  smile  of  Heaven  vnth  m  cnp  of  cold  mfeer  v 
bflifcter  than  hizury  with  the  cmrse  of  Qod  lianging 
wer  it** 

"  You  are  an  extraordinary  girl,**  rsfdiedLsw- 
vicko,  "but  your  ideas  aretoo  sentimentsltD  be 

carried  out.^ 

"  We  shall  see,  sir,"  replied  Sarah  cddiy,»* 
left  hiuL '  ^r  -^ 

*That  girl  reminds  me  of  ngr  cofoan,  mffj 
Morison,**  cogitated  the  lawyer.  "These  hfloe^ 
plodding  people  have  a  kind  of  happiness  of  tkflj 
own,  although  it  is  not  to  my  taste.  B^^^ffJi* 
depend  <m  them  thorou^y  sometibmg  my^  ^ 
made  of  them ;  but  I  have  had  too  mwheaBpsrienee 
of  the  gentry  not  to  keep  my  eye  iqpen  them. 

Oh,  the  gossip  that  went  on  in  Barfl»<l»W» 
and  for  many  Messed  diQW  lAsrwaidil  l^^^ 
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JGUer  tad  Loeretk  BioksoD,  tke  two  yovrng 
i«dkB  (yamg  hy  ooortefiy)  who  dkciisafid  Saiah's 
jaeatB  at  an  flwlier  aUge  cf  thia  Uator^r*  mflbed 
cat  to  dink  iea  with  ona  anotiher;  hut,  both 
into  the  liaoaes  of  aogmintanopis  to  dia- 
die  pcedona  newa  on  d^  way,  ihmr  Buaaed 
Iba  jBedauB  maeting.  Be  AAfhonj  iH^gUtbom 
omai  home  the  aewa  to  hia  hmng  apooae. 

'^  Let  me  aee,"  zeDHffked  that  great  Buui; ''aiaee 
Iwt.fjimaul  thirteen  Tiaita  4uid  a  half.*' 

"Thideen  viaita  and  a  half  P'  eohoedhiaapeiiae. 
^T^^at  do  joa  mean  hy  half  Tiaita?  Waaiheve 
ent  aach  nonaenae?" 

^'Toi  .^eaky  to  quote  Job,  aa  the  ibeliah 
maea  q^^ik.  When  I  -moat  a  relation  ^  the 
isvifidmi  the  atreet^  and  they  report  pogreesy  and 
Ij»^fiBcribe,  thai  ia  half  ATiait  iSmeloat  iaionoy 
lost    Ib  tl^re  no  one  in  the  honae  to  anav^er  ihat 

uir 


^IfiG^poeethereiBy*'  aaid  hia  dkaCsd  mate. 

A  letter  waa  brovght  in,  an4»  on  being  opened, 
ma  hwod  to  aontain  m  oard  of  the  followiDg* 
ienori — 

^'Diaa^poiatmentha^^ngat  difierenttimeBbeen 
eoqneaaed  that  the  higher  biaadieB  of  female 
edncation  eoald  not  be  ac(}iurod  at  Pankont  Miaa 
iSaeah  Oxaham  haa  xeeolved  oa  nndertaking  the 
education,  in  anoh  faraaehei^  of  a  limiled  anmher  of 
young  ladiea.'' 

''Poor  thingr  i^ghed  Mra.  F^t^;ibbon, ''  we  do 
aei  know  what  we  mi^  ^ome  to.** 

^  Aa  there  ia  no  oUier  way  oi  getting  my  hill 
paid,  you  had  better  aend  the  three  elc^  giz^*' 
aaid  .^dittkOBy. 

"  Woold  I  have  the  whole  town  talking  of  our 
ahAhineaa — Hayea*a  wife  aad  idl  ?* 

**  WeU,  therea  aMmething  in  that  Send  Ifari- 
tana,  aad  pay  for  her/  xe^^ied  the  miklAaliuioy: 


POPE. 

S¥  XHOMJUI  as  QiOUSOEZ,  SBQ. 


Ifarltat  paper  on  Pope  haa  been  taxed  with  ezag- 
Sentioa.  This  duirge  comes  fixun  a  London 
veekly  journal  (T<&e  Leader)  diatingaiBhed  by  its 
^i^lity,  1^  ita  hardihood  of  epeonhtion,  l^  its 
tonprebeoBive  candout,  but,  in  nvy  ^res,  atiH  more 
advmlageoualy  dJaJJi^iflhed  hv  ita  dee^  aincerity. 
&)oh  qnaJitiftfl^^e  a  ^>ecial  wae  to  tiie  oourtottes 
<)f  that  jevmal ;  aad  I  in  particxdar,  as  a  literary 
naq,  have  to  tiumk  it  for  rijpeated  instances  of 
fainenB  the  aaaet  indnlgeat  on  aay  >oecaakm  which 
uti  fetoiq^  vcp  iite  meHtian  of  my  name.  Bucfti 
fiMLlities  of  Jieeeasity  ^ye  a  ^sorresponding  value 
^  ill  -oeaaareBi.  Aad  aeaavdiagly,  aa  a  point  of 
^Ay,  I  dueeted  my  attontlon  immediately  to  this 
^ensQiQ.  Wbatever  waa  atill  unprinted  I  re- 
•<«d;  W  ^A.t>^  «lnek  .TiTopen  ^ 
objecdon  I  removed.  And  if  lite  tcsuH  after  ali 
baa  been,  that  I  do  not  altogeflier  concur  in  the 
critidsm  of  Ths  Leader,  {he  reaaon  is  because,  as 
iip<a  TP  BT— iianfioni  it  airSNB  me,  in  Ihe  worst 
<i>6e8  Pope  haa  not  left  room  for  exaggeration.  I 
do  aot  see  any  aotual  exaggeration,  dmply  because 
Ida  not  eee  Abataay  eaaagaiwrtian  ia  peasibk.  Bot 
IhoiitghC  ftnia  fouadmyaeWvnaMe  sincerely  to  make 
the  Mctifieeof  my  own  ojuman,  another  sacrifice  of 
^diienat  kind  I  hrnm  made,  vis.,  that  af  half  my 
pvpw*  I  «ane^ed  one  half--'viz.,6iat  half  which 
was  ocaqpiied  wUh  cases  ia  Pope  of  disingenuous- 
'^^^  aad  peahapa  ^  mtfTftJ  falaahood  or  oolhiaion 
vifr  yCher  ^oec^g  Mrofaoed,  but  not  of  falsehood 
*faocimM^£tCTal  aad^onaeioos;  meaning  thus  to 
^^wnish%y4aehalfihe  penwwa  of  thoaewhodo 
3n*HkelofleePopeaaBaiuted,aiaiox^  forced  by 
^"Mygaaas  to  w$idk  &e  aasanlt>— ^a  feelmg  with 
^tek  I  keattBy  ayqwflaaa ;  aad  maaBing,#a  the 
iiwr  hai^  in  j  oiixBctttion  of  ipyael^  to  thn^ 


reader's  attention  more  eSaotkely,  because  more 
exclusively,  upon  such  cases  of  fnmtic  and  moon- 
atrack  £ftlaehood  aa  ooald  allow  no  room  for  aus- 
pense  or  mitigation  of  jn4gmQnt  Of  these  I  have 
selected  two,  one  relating  to  the  Buke  of  Bucking- 
ham, and  the  other  to  the  lustory  aad  derivation 
of  EngKah  Kteaatima.  G^eaendly,  I  believe,  that 
to  a  jnat  appreciation  of  Pope's  fidseness,  levity, 
and  Sielf-contradiction,  it  is  almost  essential  that  a 
reader  ahould  have  studied  him  irith  the  purpose 
oir  becomiag  his  editor.  Tkaa  at  one  time  was 
my  own  purpose ;  and  thus  it  was  that  I  became 
acquainted  with  qualities  prevailing  in  Pope 
wluch,  in  the  midst  of  my  great  admiration  tor 
him,  would  have  made  sudi  a  purpose  diffioi:dt  of 
execution.  For  in  the  relation  between  author 
and  editor,  any  harshness  of  reproach  on  tiie  part 
<of  the  latter,  or  any  expression  of  alienation  and 
imperfect  sympathy,  seems  unbecoming  in  one 
who  has  spontaneously  assumed  tiie  office  oi  a 
patrorvus  to  a  cUent,  and  are  umformly  painful  to 
the  reader.  On  tids  account  it  is  that  the  late 
Mr.  Roscoe  figures  amongst  all  editors  of  Pope  as 
by  far  the  most  agreeable.  Be  has  a  just  tender* 
ness  for  the  memory  and  merits  of  the  great  writer 
whom  he  undertakes  to  edit;  tius  feeling  keeps 
his  annotations  clear  firom  the  petulance  of  Joseph 
/Warton  and  the  malice  of  &wles;  whilst^  not 
having  ba}9>ened  to  see  P<^'s  errors  in  the  same 
light  as  myself,  he  auSera  fiK>m  no  conflict  between 
his  natural  indulgence  to  intellectual  splendonr 
and  lu6  conscieBtious  reverence  for  trutiu 

But  if  the  reader  is  shocked  witii  Pope's  false 
reading  of  phenomena  wLere  not  the  drcum- 
atances  so  mudi  as  the  construction  of  the  dr- 
comstanoea  may  be  cfaaOeagecly  what  mast  lie  think 
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of  those  CABes  in  wbicli  downright  facts,  and  inci- 
dents the  most  notorious,  have  been  outrageonsly 
falsified  only  in  obedience  to  a  vulgar  craving  for 
eflfect  in  the  dramatic  situations,  or  by  way  of 
pointing  a  moral  for  the  stimulation  of  torpid  6en- 
sibilities?  Take,  for  instance,  the  death  of  the 
second  Villiera,  Duke  of  Buckingham — ^a  story 
which,  in  Pope's  version  of  it,  has  travelled  into  a 
popularity  that  may  be  called  national;  and  yet 
the  whole  is  one  tissue  of  falsehoods — and  of  false- 
hoods that  must  have  been  known  for  such  by 
Pope  not  less  than  to  most  of  his  contemporary 
readers.  Suppose  them  not  known,  and  the  whole 
must  have  wanted  all  natural  interest  For  this 
interest  lay  in  the  Duke's  character,  in  his  superb 
accomplishments  and  natural  advantages,  in  his 
fine  person,  in  his  vast  wealth,  and  in  the  admi- 
rable versatility  of  his  intelleetual  powers,  which 
made  him  alternately  the  idol  and  the  terror  of  all 
circles  that  he  approached,  which  caused  Lord 
Clarendon  to  tremble  with  impotent  malice  in  his 
chancellor's  robes,  and  Dryden  to  shiver  with 
panic  under  his  laureate  crowns.  Now,  wherever 
these  features  of  the  case  were  not  known,  the 
story  was  no  more  than  any  ordinary  death  arising 
out  of  a  fox-chase.  But  those  to  whom  they  were 
known  must,  at  the  same  time,  have  known  the 
audacious  falsehood  which  disfigures  the  story  in 
Pope's  way  of  telling  it  Without  the  personal 
interest  the  incidents  were  nothing ;  and  with 
that  interest  at  starting,  Pope's  romance  must 
have  defeated  itself  by  its  fabulous  colouring. 
'Let  me  recall  to  the  reader  the  principal  lines  in 
this  famous  description  :— 

In  the  worst  inn'i  worst  room,  with  mat  half  hung. 
The  floors  of  plaster  and  the  walls  of  dung, 
On  once  a  flock-bed,  but  repaired  with  straw. 
With  tape-tied  cartains  never  meant  to  draw. 
The  George  and  Garter  dangling  from  that  bed 
Where  tawdry  yellow  strove  wilii  dirty  red, 
Great  Villiers  hes !     Alas !  how  changed  from  him, 
That  life  of  pleasure,  and  that  soul  of  whim, 
Gallant  and  p^y  in  Cliveden's  proud  alcove. 
The  bower  of  wanton  Shrewsbury  and  love ; 
TAere,  victor  of  his  health,  of  fortune,  friends. 
And  fame,  the  lord  of  useless  thousands  ends. 

Without  stopping  to  examine  these  famous 
lines  as  to  thought  and  expression  (both  of  which 
are  scandalously  vicious),  what  I  wish  the  reader 
to  remark  is,  the  one  pervading  falsehood  which 
connects  them.  Wherefore  this  minute  and  purely 
fSnciful  description  of  the  road-side  cabaret,  with 
its  bed- room  and  bed?  Wherefore  this  imperti- 
nent and  also  fraudulent  circumstantiality  ?    It  is, 

'  as  Pope  would  tell  you,  for  the  sake  of  impressing 
with  more  vivacity  the  abject  poverty  to  which  the 
Duke's  follies  had  brought  him.  The  wretched 
bed,  for  instance,  is  meant  to  be  the  exponent  of 
the.  empty  purse  which  could  purchase  no  better. 
And,  for  fear  that  you  might  miss  this  construc- 
tion of  the  passage.  Pope  himself  tells  you,  in  a 
prose  note,  that  the  Duke  "  died  in  a  remote  inn 
in  Yorkshire,  reduced  to  the  utmost  misery." 
Being  engaged  in  the  business  of  dying,  it  could 
hardly  be  expected  that  the  puke  should  be  par- 

■  ticularly  happy.  But  what  Pope  means  you  to 
understand  by  "misery"  is  poverty;  the  prose  note 
simply  reiterates  the  words,  "victor  of  fortune/"  in 


the  text  Now,  had  the  truth  been  really  so,  v&at 
moral  would  such  a  storv  exemplify  beyond  tiie 
vulgar  one  of  pecuniary  improvidence?  And  yet 
surely  this  was  not  the  cause  of  the  Duke's  being 
thrown  from  his  horse.  Meantime,  Pope  wett 
knew  that  the  whole  was  a  ridiculous  fable.  Tb 
Duke  had  the  misfortune  to  be  fatally  injured  in  t 
fox-chase.  In  such  an  extremity,  naturally,  his 
servants  carry  him  into  the  house  nearest  at  hand, 
which  happens  to  be  an  alehouse — not  "  ttie  worsti'* 
since  there  was  no  other ;  nor  was  it  possible  that, 
to  a  man  of  his  distinction,  once  the  lord* 
lieutenant  of  that  very  East  Riding,  any  room 
would  be  offered  worse  than  the  very  best  that 
contained  a  bed.  In  these  dreadful  circumstances, 
it  is  not  easy  to  measure  the  levity  which  can 
linger-  upon  the  description  of  such  exquisite  im- 
pertinences as  the  housewifely  defects  of  the  walls^ 
the  curtains,  the  flock-bed,  &g.  But  Pope  was  at 
his  wit*s  end  for  a  striking  falsehood.  He  needed 
for  a  momentary  effect  some  tale  of  a  great  lord, 
once  fabulously  rich,  who  had  not  left  himself 
the  price  of  a  halter  or  of  a  pauper's  bed  And 
thus,  for  the  sake  of  extorting  a  stare  of  wonder- 
ment from  a  mob  of  gaping  readers,  he  did  not 
scruple  to  give  .birth  and  currency  to  the  grossest 
of  legendary  lies.  The  Duke's  death  happened  a 
few  months  before  Pope's  birth.  But  the  last  of 
the  Villiers  family  that  wore  a  ducal  coronet  was 
far  too  memorable  a  person  to  have  died  nnder 
the  cloud  of  obscurity  which  Pope's  representa- 
tion presumes.  He  was  the  most  interesting 
person  of  the  Alcibiades  class**  that  perhaps  ever 

*** The  matt  tnieretUn^ pertomt^ike  Alcihiadet  dafir  Botitb 
thorouffhly  diaracteristic  of  Pope,  that  the  one  solitaiy  tnit  n 
the  Duke's  career  which  interested  him,  waa  the  fact  tliat  a  du  w 
familiar  with  Tolaptoona  splendour  should  have  died  on  a  Hod-bed 
patched  with  straw.  How  advantageonsly  does  Diydeo  eoiae  for* 
ward  on  this  occasion  I  He,  as  Kr.  Bafes,  haid  aone  bitter 
wrongs  to  avenge ;  and  he  was  left  at  libertj  to  '^^'^^J^ 
rerenge  afler  his  own  heart,  for  he  surviTod  the  Doke  by  a  dow 
years.  Yet  he  took  no  revenge  at  aU.  He't  with  natural  K^*?"^ 
and  magnanimity,  declined  to  kick  the  dead  lion.  ^."'Jr 
memorable  lines,  aU  alive  and  trembling  with  impassioDed  '^xa^ 
into  the  demoniac  venatilitj  of  the  Dnke*s  chaneter,  Iiow  t» 
ronsly  does  he  forbear  evei^  expression  of  scorn,  and  oover  t» 
nuui*a  frailties  with  a  mantle  or  comprehensive  apokgy,  uui,  in 
fact,  the  true  apology,  by  gathering  them  together,  one  •'"Jjj 
as  the  united  resolts  of  some  secret  nymphol^sy,  or  some  laaa 
^thian  inspiration  :•» 

"Blest  madman!  that  could  every  hour  em^ 
In  something  new  to  wish  or  to  enjoy: 

Now  all  for  rhyrainff,  wenching,  fiddling^  drinldnfj 
Beside  ten  thousand  f reiJu  that  died  in  thinking 


Strangely  enough,  the  only  Duke  of  Buckingham  that  ""J''*"^ 
Pope  was  not  the  Villiers  that  so  profoundly  interested  ^IPJ^ 
his  own  generation,  hut  in  every  sense  a  mock  Duke  of  f*"^ 
ham,  a  pantomimic  duke,  that  is  known  only  for  k»""?  IJ^ 
a  palace  as  fine  as  gUt  gingerbread,  and  for  baTinc  boiu* 
pauper  poem.  Some  time  after  the  death^of Jhe  VflHeri  otk^ 
theconsec 
obtained 


a  pawnbroker's  dodge,  »«.t.^««  w«>v»v^»  -— . j. 

Duke  of  BuckinghamJrAtftf ;  the  ostensible  reason  ^«.f"^ 
aUeged  by  himself,  was,  that  he  apprehended  some  hutaW*^ 
to  the  old  title  that  might  come  forward  to  his  own  ooww^Jf  ' 
future  time,  and  in  that  case  he  was  ready  with  this  deniM:  J^J 
mistake,  I  am  not  ham,  but  ham#Atrv?."  Such  was  hi  w^jfjlj 
the  matter.  Mine  is  different :  I  tdl  the  reason  thw.  oAjm 
known  the  VUliers  of  old,  he  knew  weU  how  that  luh?*  riSl 
ator  had  defied  all  the  powers  of  Chancery  and  the  FriTy  wjwj 
for  months  after  months,  once  to  tfet  a  "  grip"  «^  *""»  *!Ja  rntf 
over  him.  It  was  the  old  familiar  case  of  tiyiig  ^  ««»  •  g 
(but  in  this  'instance  a  wild  boar  of  the  forest)  ™e »» r: 
been  soaped.    (See  Lord  OareMdoH,  not  his  History  bat  ha  ^i 
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existed;  and  Pope's  mendacious  story  found  accep- 
tance only  amongst    an    after-generation    unac- 
quainted with  the  realities  of  the  case.    There  was 
not  so  much  as  a  popular  rumour  to  countenance 
Pope.    The  story  was  a  pure,  gratuitous  inven- 
don  of  his  own.    Even  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
Che  Duke  of  Buckingham  was  generally  reputed  to 
have  sixty  thousand  per  annum,  and  chiefly  from 
land ;  an  income  at  that  period  absolutely  without 
precedent  or  parallel  in  Europe.     In  this  there 
might  be  some  exaggeration,  as  usually  there  is  in 
fluch  cases.  But  the  "  Fairfax  Pajpers**  have  recently 
made  it  manifest  that  Popie*s  tale  was  the  wildest 
of  fictions.    The  Duke  of  Buckingham  had,  to 
scMiie  extent,  suffered  from  his  loyalty  to  the  Crown, 
though  apparently  sheltered  from  the  main  fury  of 
the  storm  by  the  interest  of  his  Presbyterian  father- 
in-l&w ;  and  in  his  own  person  he  had  at  one  time 
been  carelessly  profuse.    But  all  this  was  nothing. 
The  sting  of  Pope's  story  requires  him  to  have 
been  a  pauper ;  and  yet — 0  Inmven  and  incredu- 
lona  earth  I — a  pauper  hunting  upon  blood-horses, 
in  a  star  and  garter^  and  perhaps  in  a  collar  of 
SS  !     The  plain,  historical  truth,  meanwhile,  sur- 
viTea,  that  this  pauper  was  simply  the  richest  man 
in    Christendom;  and  that,  except  Aladdin  (Oh, 
yes ;  always  except  Aladdin  of  the  Arabian  Nights !) 
there  never  had  been  a  richer.  And  thus  collapses 
the  whole. fable,  like  a  soap-bubble  punctured  by 
a  florgeon's  probe. 

H.  Yet  even  this  specimen  of  Pope's  propen- 
Moty  to  fiilsehood  is  far  from  being  the  worst  Here 
were  facts  scandalously  distorted.  Falsehoods  they 
were ;  but^  if  it  had  pleased  God,  they  might  have 
been  truths.  Next^  however,  comes  a  fiction  so 
Bumiacally  gross,  so  incoherent,  and  so  rife  with 
intemal  contradictions,  as  to  involve  its  own  expo- 
sorey  literally  shrinking  from  its  own  intelligible 
enunciation,  burrowing  in  sentences  kept  aloof 
in»n  the  text,  and  calling  upon  foot-notes  to  cover 

What  the  Birmingham  dake  therefore  really  feared  was,  that  the 
wont  room,  the. tawdry  curtains,  the  flock-hed,  &o.,  were  all  a 
nnimid  of  lies ;  that  theViiliers  had  noi  heen  thrown ;  had  pro- 
\Mj  mot  died  at  all ;  hot  was  only  **  trying  it  on,**  in  readioeas  for 
a  great  demoBfltration  agunst  himsdf ;  and  that,  io  case  the  title 
of  Bnckinffham  were  CTcr  finally  given  away,  the  Yiiliera  woold 
be  heard  dattering  on  horsehack  up  the  grand  staircase  of  the 
new-built  Bockingham  Honse,  like  the  marhle  statne  in  "Don 
Jua,"  with  n  double  commission  against  the  false  duke  and  the 
Oovenment  as  joint-traders  in  stokm  goods.  But  if  Pope  were 
criloBB  to  the  splendour  of  the  true  Buckingham,  what  was  it  that 
4eir  bim  to  the  false  one  ?  Pope  must  have  been  well  aware  that, 
tMPgst  all  the  poetic  triflers  of  the  di^,  there  was  not  one  more 
ope  mt  the  "Dnnciad.**  Like  the  jaws  of  the  hungry  grave 
{n€kenmti9  agari),  the  ''Dunciad"  yawned  for  him,  whilst  vet 
oBly  ia  dim  ooncration  as  a  remote  possibility.  He  was,  besides, 
the  most  Tain-gioriois  of  men;  and,  being  anxious  above  all 
tUnga  to  eooneet  himself  with  the  blood  royal,  he  had  conceived 
the  pranmptnoua  thought  of  wooing  Uueen  Anne  (then  the  un- 
lURied  Prmoess  Annel.  Being  rejected,  of  course,  rather  tluin 
bkTB  no  eonnexion  at  aii  mfth  royalty  he  transferred  his  courtship 
to  n  fonng  lady  bom  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  blanket,  namelv,  the 
dngliter  of  James  IL  by  Min  Sedley.  Her  he  married,  and  they 
reJgMd  together  in  great  pomp  over  Buckingham  House.  But  how 
ehoold  this  have  attracted  PopeP  Theiact,  I  fear,  is,  that  Pope  ad- 
mired  him,  in  spite  of  his  verses,  as  a  man  rich  and  prosperous.  One 
aorainf,  inaome  of  his  own  verses  he  lodged  a  compliment  to  the 
Dnke  as  n  poet  and  critic :  immediately  the  Duke  was  down  upon 
Inm  with  an  answering  salute  of  twenty-one  guns,  and  ever 
afterwards  they  were  friends.  But  I  repeat  that,  in  Pope's  own 
jidgment,  nine  out  of  ten  who  found  their  way  into  that  peat 
mauig€ne  of  the  ''Bundad"  had  not  by  half  so  well  csublished 
tbetr  light  of  entrance  as  the  Duke, 


it  The  case  will  speak  for  itself.  Pope  had 
undertaken  to  translate  the  well-kno^vn  epistle  of 
Horace  to  Augustus  Coesar ;  not  literally,  but  xxpyn 
the  principle  of  adapting  it  to  a  modem  and  Eng- 
lish treatment  of  its  topics.  Osesar,  upon  this 
system,  becomes  George  the  Second — a  very  strange 
sort  of  Caesar ;  and  Pope  is  supposed  to  have  been 
laughing  at  him,  which  may  be  the  colour  that 
Pope  gave  to  the  travesty  amongst  his  private 
circle ;  otherwise  there  is  nothing  in  the  expres- 
sions to  sustain  such  a  construction.  Borne,  with 
a  little  more  propriety,  masquerades  as  England, 
and  France  as  Greece,  or,  more  strictly,  as  Athens. 
Now,  by  such  a  transformation,  already  from  the 
very  beginning  Pope  was  preparing  for  himself  a 
dire  necessity  of  falsehood.  And  he  must  have 
known  it  Once  launched  upon  such  a  course,  he 
became  pledged  and  committed  to  all  the  difficul- 
ties which  it  might  impose.  Desperate  necessities 
would  arise,  from  which  hothing  but  desperate 
lying  and  hard  swearing  could  extricate  him.  The 
impossibility  of  carrying  through  the  parallel  by 
means  of  genuine  correspondences  threw  him  for 
his  sole  resource  upon  such  as  were  extravagantly 
spurious ;  and  apparently  he  had  made  up  his  mind 
to  cut  his  way  through  the  ice,  though  all  the 
truths  that  ever  were  embattled  against  Baron 
Munchausen  should  oppose  his  advance.  Accord- 
ingly, about  the  middle  of  the  Epistle,  a  dilemma 
occurs  from  which  no  escape  or  deliverance  is  pos- 
sible, except  by  an  almighty  falsehood.  Take  the 
leap  Pope  must,  or  else  he  must  turn  back  when 
half-way  through.  Horace  had  occasion  to  observe 
that,  after  Rome  had  made  a  conquest  of  Greece 
by  force  of  arms,  captive  Greece  retaliated  upon 
her  conqueror  by  another  kind  of  victory,  namely,- 
by  that  of  arts  :** — 

Gnecia  capta  femm  victorem  cepit,  et  artes 
Intalit  agresti  Latio. 

Now,  in 'the  corresponding  case  (as  Pope  had  ar- 
ranged it)  between  England  and  France,  the 
parallel  certainly  held  good  as  far  as  the  military- 
conquest  England,  it  was  undeniable,  had  con- 
quered France  in  that  sense,  as  completely  as  ever 
Kome  had  conquered  Greece  or  Macedon.  Two 
English  kings  had  seated  themselves  in  succession 
upon  the  throne  of  France — one  virtually,  one  for- 
mally. So  far  all  was  tight,  and  held  water. 
Nothing  could  disturb  that  part  of  the  case.  But 
next  came  the  retaliatory  conquest,  by  means  of 
arts  and  letters.  How  was  this  to  be  dealt  with? 
What  shadow  or  dream  of  a  correspondency  could 
be  made  out  there?  What  impudence  could 
face  that  9  Already,  in  Pope's  ears,  sounded  the 
trumpet  of  recall ;  and  Pope  mused  a  little :  but 
"No,"  he  said  in  effect,  "I  will  not  turn  back. 
Why  should  I  ?  It  is  but  one  astounding  false- 
hood that  is  wanted  to  set  me  free."  I  will  ven- 
ture to  say  that  Mendez  Pinto,  the  Portuguese 

*  Even  this  is  open  to  demur.  The  Roman  literature  during 
the  main  Punic  War  with  Hannibal,  though  unaToidably  reached 
by  some  slight  influence  from  the  literature  of  Greece,  was  rich  in  • 
native  power  and  raciness.  Left  to  itself,  and  less  disturbed  by 
direct  imitation  applied  to  foreign  models,  the  Roman  literature 
would  nrobably  have  taken  a  wider  compass,  and  fulfilled  a 
nobler  aestiny. 
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Qar,  tlui^  Sir  John  llMubidlle^  tiie  trardleK,  that 
Baixm  Miiinhinan»  tif  nonfe  philnnfhtf  o£  bold 
i^v^tnren  iala  the  hatk.  seHleHMiiti  ol  l^riiigr 
]i€fV6K  8o«i«d  into  aoek  ml  aedal  boviee,.  seYer 
detred  tocb  &  naper.  o£  a.  fmce^aa.  did  Pope  on. 
this  eoeeaioa.  He  boldi^  tvok  it  tqwa  hk  hflBOor 
and  credit  thai  oar  Ea^ah  amiei^  in  tbe  timee  of 
Agineonrt  and  the  fi^^ont  Bedford^  fonnd  in 
Franee  a  real,  fidlrgeown  J^ench  fit^ntare^  packed 
it  up  in  tfieir  ^Cffg*  ■■Ej!^""%  — ^  hco^fat  it 
home  to  England  The  pasaage  fieaa  Horaee, 
pari  (^  whieb  haa  been  cited  ahove^  stands  thna  in. 
the  jyaBalation  of  Pope : — 


w^9  0MM|BaffW-  FrMMSy  Dirt  lUt  eMT  capofvni 

mmBF  Wswm  TUlOfaQVa  ttUMHNMS>  0*  CT  MUT  dflM  L 

BoUia  ta  loft  r«iBcmeot»  Itn  &  foe» 

Wit  grew  polite,  and  nainbefB  iMraed  teiow. 

Tea  yean,  Aon,  btfete  Jen  of  Aje*8  eseeotiga^^ 
fiK^ahont  1420  ^  weave  tobeliefePepeXor  evm 
ifteen  jean^  FntDen  had  a  great  domeatk  li«a»- 
tnre;  and  thia  nrinewn  litentoie  haa  aetoallj 
JurniAed  a  baas  to  ew  own.  Let  la  nndentand 
deadj  what  it  ia  that  Pope  means  to  amert  For 
it  is  no  eavf  matter  to  do  tftaf  where  a  man  dodges 
behind  text  and  notca^  and  shdBea  between  veise 
and  prosev  mystifving  ^  reader,  and  designing  to 
do  aow  Under  the  tertme  of  erosa-examination 
kt  ns  force  Pqpe  to  enlain  ^diat  literatnre  that 
ia.  winch,,  bcvii^  glonned  France^  becune  the 
'venend>le mother  oCa  ine  Ei^i^idi  litemtare  in  aa 
eariy  stage  of  the  fifteendi  century?  The  reader^ 
painsfis,  fiuLciea  that  peasibiy  P(^  mi^  lunre  ex* 
proaead  himatlf  erroneondy  only  from  being  a 
titde  hurried  or a^ little  onteecL  NotatdL  I 
know  my  man  betto,  pedtaipa,  than  the  reader 
does ;  and  1  know  thi^  he  ia  trying  to  hoax  «. 
He  is  not  confused  himself,  but  is  bent  xspon  con- 
fusing tit  /  and  I  am.  bent  npon  preventing  him. 
And,  therefore,  again  I  ask  stemly.  What  litera- 
tpre  is  this  whieL  very  eady  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, as  eaily  as  Agincomrt,  we  Englidi  found 
proE|»eri^  in  Fimnce,  and  which,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  ^glish  intellect,  sach  men  as  Ancient 
Pistol,  Nym,  Bardolph,  Flnellen,Capt  Manaorris, 
Jamy,  and  other  well-known  literati  in  the  army 
of  ^^ry  V^  transplanted  (or,  ^as  the  wise  it  caU,!' 
coftveyed)  to  Fagland  ?  Agineonrt  was  foi^t  in 
1415;  exactly  four  centuries  before  Waterloo^ 
That  was  the  beginning  of  our  domination  in 
France;  and  soon  after  the  middle  of  that  same 
fifteenth  century,  viz^  about  1452,  our  domination 
waa  at  an  end«  During  that  interval,  therefore,,  it 
must  have  been,  then  or  not  at  all,  that  this  great 
intellectTud  revolutbn  worked  by  France  upon 
England  was  begun  and  completed.  Niatumlly, 
at  this  pointy  the  most  submissive  and  sycophantiflli 
of  Pope's  friends  would  feel  moved  by  the  devil 
of  curiosity,  if  not  absolutely  by  the  devil  of  sus- 
picion, humbly  to  ask  for  a  name  or  two^  just  as  a 
specimen,  from  this  great  host  of  Anglo-Gallic 
wits.  Pope  felt  (and  groaned  as  he  felt)  that  so 
zeaaonable  a  demand  could  not  be  evaded.    ''Thia 


*  "^Sf^#««ww<fo»r--Tifc,  not  bj  aoy  Eta&li,  bnt  tIp. 
toi^lnr  »  freneh  Mbmifd,  »  mw,  at  faMt, »  ntiAetorily  ertft- 
bbiMbytteffwsatpvUiaitio^itP^  of  the  jodicua proem 


oomes  of  tAing  Ee^**  most  have  been 
reflection:  **  one  Homines  a  neeessitT  for  noUiar.'' 
Howevi^,  he  reflected  that  thia  second  Ke  nsedDOt 
beintrodoced  inte  tin  tas^  where  itwoddkirve 
the  fiital  dfeet  of  bkwiag  vpthewhetebdbMe: 
it  might  be  hiddea  away  in  a  feotnioteL  lot 
one  person  in  twenty  mm  read  it»  sad  h&tlist 
did  m^;ht  eaaily  auppuae  Hw  note  ts  be  some  vh- 
aothorised  impertinenee  of  a  feoKskeonHDeiMigt* 
Secretly  therefoire^  s^ndy,  stsslthity—ss  as  to 
draw  aa  little  attention  aa  poswMe — Pbpe  iBtio> 
dueed  into  nnole  his  wa^M  little  bmen  soiotigB 
of  hia  owa  wi^ed  and  braaen  conmidnBa.  Tmee, 
soch  was  tJM  proposltien,  had  worked  a  miiacle 
vifon  Englidl  groimd ;  aa  if  with  seme  atgRia's 
rod,  shehadeaUednp  wjiawn  ■smiiiiii  ibleof  nthon, 
hFrkyOpie,  dramatie,  paatsfai,  each  after  kbVaL 
Bmt  by  wAom^had  Fraaea  moved  m  this  crartMa 
aa  iSbe  elnef  deasimgna?  By  witon,  Mr.  Pops? 
NanK,  name,  Mr.  Pbpe  t  '^Aye^'^wemuitaq^ 
the  unhappy  man  to  reply,  ''that^  theveiyeas- 
tioQ  which  I  was  going  to  amwer,  if  yea  ^rodM 
besoviolent;''  '*W^aaaw^it,1^n.  TUEfjwnr 
own  time,  but  answer;  for  we  don't  nesB  tak 
pot  off  fvRhout  some  kind  of  answer."'  ''LbIbo, 
then,"  snd  Tope,  '^  and  Til  wMaper  it  intoTOircar; 
for  if  s  a  sort  (tf  secKt"    K<iwthink,T«d0r,(if  a 

M7r0<  upon  a  matter  Kke  tius,  whix^  Of  *^  *^  *^ 
must  be  known  to  tiie  antipodes.    Bovnnrer,  ut 

us  have  the  secret  "  The  secret^**  repHsd  ft^ 
"iBrtiiat  sometime  in  dwieignofOhsriestheSeamd 
— when  1  won't  be  positive,  but Tm  sne  itii» 
after  the  Bestozation — three  gentliemen  wratatt 
eighteenpennypamphlet."  *<3oodt  And^^atwve 
thegendemen'snamea?*  '"OnewwEdnadWi^ 
ler,  the  poet;  one  waa  Mr.  Godolphin;  sad  ^ 
odier  was  Lord  XKaeet"  ^  This  triaity  d  wite, 
then,  you  say,  Mr.  P^pe,  produced  a  neon^ 
price  esghteenpence,  ana  thw  mountain  pndoeed 
a  mouse.''  "  Oh,  not  it  waa  just  thesfiw^- 
They  produced  a  mousey  price  eighteenpene^  9iA 
diis  mouse  produced  a  mountain,  vk,  l&e  tow 
English  literature.**  O  day  and  night,  but  4b 
iswondr<MiastrangeL  The  total  fiiglisklitantore- 
not  tiie  tottle  <m]y,  but  the  totde  of  t^e  wboh^lS^ 
an  oak  and  the  mast3  of  some  great  sminlythit 
onee  slept  in  an  acorn — abeohUnly  lying  1^^  is J|^ 
eighteenpenny  pamjMet  1  And  whirt,  now,  mipt 
this  pamphlet  be  about?  Was  itabont  the  curing 
of  bacon,  or  the  subUmet  art  of  sowing  mooofllui^ 
broadcast?  It  was,  says  Pope,  if  you  must  kw^ 
everything,  a  translation  from  the  JVencL  Aj* 
judiciously  chosen ;  for  it  waa  the  wifnt  ^aad  sa^ 
everybody  must  think  it  proper  to  ke^  back  the 
&e^,  until  the  IQiglish  had  earned  a  right  to  ^ 
luxuries  by  showing  a  nroper  sense  of  their  wit) 
— the  vforst  it  was,  and  by  very  much  the  wowr 
of  all  Comeille's  dramas;  and  its  name^ 
«Pompey."  F&a^ey,  waa  it?  And  «V."^ 
from  rompey's  loins  we,  flie  whrfe  «bm«» 


*  The  notes  are  nam  (i . «.,  in  aff  noton  editioBi}  TJ'Clrf 
their  aepwmte  anthon:  tfaoogh  not  ahrap  inaw^^topj^ 
doubts.  For tn8tanoe,Ro800?sno(Bibexcipt that OcTve*^ 
disttngnished  hj  kindDas  and  good  mdss,  are  la&dKimjl 
the^lfTMor  of  any  distbgvklmv  ngnatire.,  ^^JSZ 
editioiui  great  careleaBnets  perBUM:  as  to  tUf  pao%iDB|^^ 
tines,  intentional  dissiniiilation. 
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EbgUalk  SttafMrf^mfVi  gnilw  nd  eagles,  are  lineally 
deBomdecL  8b  aaya  Pope.  So  he  must  say,  in 
obedienoe  to  Aia  onm  line  of  argument  And,  this 
bong  the  oaae,  one  would  be  glad  to  hare  a  look 
at  Pbmpey.  It  ia  haid  upon  ns  UtercOiy  ^mt  am 
tiie  children  ol  Pomp^,  not  to  have  a  lode  i^  die 
aothcnr  ^  ovr  eodatence.  Bat  onr  chance  of  sndi  a 
look  is  BcaaiH  indeed.  For  Pompey,  you  are  to 
imdefstand,  reader,  never  advaneed  so  £ur  as  to  a 
sooond  edition.  That  was  a  poor  return  on  the 
{art  of  l^gland  for  Pompey's  services.  And  my 
too  so^]4ioal  mind  at  one  time  inclined  to  doubt 
even  Pompey's  JurH  edition;  which  was  wrong, 
and  could  haTO  occurred  only  to  a  lover  of  pam« 
do3»&  For  Warton  (not  Tom,  bnt  Joe)  had 
aotually  seen  Pompey,  and  records  hie  opinion  <^ 
him,  which  happoied  to  be  this :  that  Pompey  was 
''{Mttfol  enongh.'*  These  are  Joe's  ovm  words. 
Still,  I  do  not  see  that  one  witness  establishes  a 
fact  of  diis  magnitnda  A  shade  of  donbt^  there- 
fere,  oontinneB  to  linger  over  Pompey's  very  exist- 
enoe;  and  the  upshot  is,  that  Pompey  (not  the 
mat,  but  confessedly)  the  doubtftil,  eighteenpenny 
Pompey,  bnt,  in  any  case,  Pompey  •*  the  Pitiful," 
is  ik»  great  over-ri^g  and  totdary^  power,  nnder 
wheae  inspiration  and  inaugurating  impulse  our 
^glish  uterature  has  blossomed  and  ripened, 
root,  stem,  and  branch,  through  the  Hfe-struggies 
of  five  centuries,  into  its  present  colossal  propor- 
tions. 

Here  paoee,  reader,  and  look  back  upon  ^e 
separate  reticulations — so  as,  if  possible,  to  connect 
them — in  this  network  of  hideoue  extravagance; 
wbere^as  elsewhere  it  happens,  that  one  villany 
Itides  Mkodier,  and  that  ue  mere  dep^  of  the 
ombrage  spread  by  fraudulent  mystifications  is  Hie 
very  cause  -which  conceals  the  extent  of  those 
inyetificationB.  Contemplated  in  a  languid  mood, 
or  without  original  interest  in  the  subject,  that 
enormity  of.  falsehood  iails  to  strike  which,  under 
circnmstances  personally  interesting,  would  seem 
jbeolutely  incredible.  The  outrage  upon  the 
intellect  actually  obscures  and  withdraws  the  ont- 
isge  upcm  the  facts.  And,  inversely,  the  affronts 
to  hiatorical  accuracy  obscure  the  affronts  to  good 
wnse.  Look  steadily  for  a  moment  at  the  Uiree 
points  in  the  array  of  impeachments : — 

1.  In  the  Red-rose  invasion  of  France,  Pope 
^Bsmnes,  as  a  matter  of  notoriety,  ^t  the  English 
avading  force  went  from  a  land  of  semi-barbarism 
^  a  land  of  literature  and  refinement :  the  simple 
fact  being  so  conspicuously  the  other  way,  that, 
whikt  France  had  no  literature  at  all,  consequently 
cottW  have  nothing  to  give  (there  being  no  book 
extensively  diffused  in  the  France  of  that  period, 
except  the  « De  Imitatione  Christr'*),  England, 
on  tbe  other  hand,  had  so  bright  a  jewel  to  offer 

^*whidi  w«8  probably  not  of  French  origin.  Thomat^uKempis, 
^f^  and  others,  have  had  the  credit  of  it ;  but  the  point  is  still 
^btlol.  When  I  say  that  it  was  e^r/MM^y  diffused.  natnnOlY  I 
'Bttn  to  iar  SA  was  possible  heiore  the  invention  of  pnnting.  One 
8^*^!^  after  A^^ineonrt  this  invention  was  beginning  to  move, 
JJw  wmch-^tbat  is,  in  two  derations — the  moltiphcation  of 
tet!^'''^  even  of  separate  editions  and  separate  translations,  ran 
^<nia  all  power  of  renstration.  It  is  one  amongst  the  wonders 
^  r^  world;  and  tne  reason  I  have  formerly  explained. 
« nniiut  belongs  to  the  courts  of  England  and  of  Bnrgnndy  much 
»«e  thin  to  tit  of  France. 


that  to  &is  hoar  tlie  whole  of  Christoidom  has  not 
maidnd  it  or  approached  it  Evan  at  pres^it,  in 
the  case  so  often  supposed,  that  a  man  were 
maroaned,  thai  is,  confined  (as  regarded  his  resi- 
denoer)  to  one  desort  island,  and  marooned  also  as 
to  books,  eenfined  I  mean  (aar^^arded  his  reading^ 
to  ono  sole  book,,  hk  choice  (if  he  read  £kiglish) 
would  probably  osciilatB  between  Shakspeare  and 
Ohaneer's  Canterbury  Tales.  Now,  the  Cuiter- 
buiy  Tales  had  h&ai  finished  i^Krat  thirty-five 
years  before  Aginoonrt;  sot  exqnisitely  fihlse,  even 
m  this  point,  ia  Pope's  aeoomiEtb.  Against  the 
nMin^  of  beggarly  France  was^  even  &en  to  be 
set  a  woik  wlndi  Atarnot  been  nvallod,  and  pro* 
bably  wiil  noi  be  livaUed^  on  onrpiaaet. 

2.  In  this  compaziaon  of  the  Fnmee  and  England 
then  SEzisting,  historically  Pope  betrays  an  igno- 
rance which  is  humiliating.  He  qwaks  of  France 
as  if  that  name,  of  ooume,  coveied  the  same  states 
and  provinces  that  it  now  ooveva.  But  take  away 
from  iitm  Franoe  of  tills  day  the  patts  tiien  pos- 
sessed by  Borgnndy-^take  away  Alsace,  and  Loar- 
Ttaxxe,  and  Franche  Gompt^ — take  away  the  alien 
tonitorka  adjacent  to  Spain  and  lSavarre---take 
away  Avignon,  dn^.*— take  awi^  the  extensive 
duchy  of  Britanny,  d^-^imd  what  remains  of  that 
which  constituted  the  France  of  Pope's  day?  But 
even,  that  which  did  r^nain  had  no  eohedon  or 
nnity  as  regarded  any  expanded  sentiment  of 
nationaHty,  or  the  posaihilities  of  a  common  litera- 
ture, l^e  moral  anachronisms  of  Pope  in  tiiis 
case  BX^  absohitely  frig^itfol— «nd  ^e  phywcal 
anachroniama  of  Pope  ateo ;  for  the  simple  want 
of  roads,  by  intercepting  all  peaeefnl  and  pleasure- 
able  intorcouse,  nrast  have  interoepted  all  growth 
of  natitmality,  unless  wheBL  a  rare*  community  of 
s^fii^  interest  happened  to-  arise,  as  when  the 
whole  was  ihreat^Md  with  conquest  or  with 
famine  through  foreign  aggression  upon  a  part 

3.  That  particnlar  section  of  the  French  litera- 
ture through  which  Pope  pretoids  to  think  (for 
diink  he  does  no^  that  France  absolutely  created 
onr  own,  was  the  drama.  EX^teei^enny  Pompey 
belongs  to  this  secticm.  Now,  most  nnhappily, 
these  two  broad  &cta  are  embknoned  beyond  all 
power  of  impudence  to  darken  them.  The  first  is, 
that  our  English  drama  was  closing,  or  actually 
had  closed,  just  about  the  time  when  the  French- 
was  opening.  Shakspeare  notoriously  died  in  1616, 
when  Comeille^  was  yet  a  duld  of  ten,  and  the  last 
of  Shakspeare's  great  contemporary  dramatists 
died,  according  to  my  remembrance,  in  1636 ;  and, 
in  1635,  one  year  earlier,  was  first  performed  the 
first  successful  tn^dy  (the  **  Medea")  of  Corneille. 
About  seven  or  eight  years  after  tAof,  the  Puritans 
officially  suppressed  tiie  English  drama  by  sup- 
pressing the  tiiealres.  At  the  opening  of  the  Par- 
liamentary war,  the  elder  (that  is,  the  immortal) 
English  drama  bad  finished  its  career.  But  Racine, 
the  chief  pillar  of  the  French,  did  not  begin  until 
Cromwell  was  dead  and  gone,  and  Charles  II.  was 
restored.    So,  here  we  have  the  .^^pian  fable  of 


*  Haidi,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  mention ;  ss  he  never  became 
^power  even  in  France,  and  out  of  France  was  quite  unknown. 
He  coincided  in  point  of  time,  I  believe,  most  n:!arly  with  Francis 
Bsanmont. 
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the  lamb  troubling  the  waters  for  the  wolf;  or,  in 
the  Greek  proverb,  ano  potamon.  The  other  fact 
is,  tliat,  as  no  section  whatever  of  the  French 
literature  has  ever  availed  to  influence,  or  in  the 
slightest  degree  to  modify,  our  own,  it  happens 
that  the  dramatic  section  in  particular,  which  Pope 
insists  on  as  the  galvanising  force  operating  upon 
our  seers,  has  been  in  the  most  signal  repulsion  to 
our  own.  All  the  other  sections  have  been  simply 
inert  and  neuti*al ;  but  the  drama  has  ever  been  in 
murderous  antagonism  to  every  principle  and 
agency  by  which  our  own  lives  and  mo  ves.^  And  to 
make  this  outrage  upon  truth  and  sense  even  more 
outrageous,  Pope  had  not  the  excuse  of  those  effemi- 
nate critics,  sometimes  found  amongst  ourselves, 
who  recognise  no  special  divinity  in  our  own 
drama ;  that  would  have  been  one  great  crime  the 
more,  but  it  would  have  been  one  inconsistency  the 
less.  For  Pope  had  been  amongst  the  earliest 
editors  of  Shakspeare ;  he  had  written  a  memor- 
able preface  to  this  edition.  The  edition,  it  is  true, 
was  shocking;  and  if  the  preface  even  was  dis- 
figured by  concessions  to  a  feeble  system  of 
dramatic  criticism,  rhetorically  it  was  brilliant 
with  the  expression  of  a  genuine  enthusiasm  as  to 
Shakspeare,  and  a  true  sympathy  with  his  colossal 
power. 

4.  Yet  even  this  may  not  be  the  worst  Even 
below  this  deep  perhaps  there  opens  a  lower  deep. 
I  submit  that,  when  a  man  is  asked  for  a  specimen 
of  the  Agincourt  French  literature,  he  cannot  safely 
produce  a  specimen  from  a  literature  250  years 
younger  without  some  risk  of  facing  a  writ  cfe 
lunatico  inquirendo,  Pompey  the  Pitiful  (or,  if 
the  reader  is  vexed  at  hearing  him  so  called,  let  us 
call  him,  with  Lord  Biron,  in  "  Love's  Labour^s 
Lost,"  "  more  than  great,  great  Pompey — Pompey 
the  Huge")  was  not  published,  even  in  France, 
until  about  two  centuries  and  a  quarter  had 
elapsed  from  Agincourt  But,  as  respects  England, 
eighteenpenny  Pompey  was  not  revealed;  the 
fulness  of  time  for  his  avfttar  amongst  us  did  not 
arrive  until  something  like  260  years  had  winged 
their  flight  from  Agincourt  And  yet  Pope's 
doctrine  had  been  that,  in  the  conquest  of  France, 

^  *  lUlian,  Spiinish,  and  fin^y  Gennui  poehy  have  in  sncces- 
sion  nLerdsed  some  slight  influence,  more  or  lest,  over  onr  English 
poetry.  Bat  I  have  formerly  endeavonrcd  to  show  that  it  is  some- 
thine  worse  than  a  mere  historical  blander,  tliat,  in  foct,  it 
involves  a  groas  misconception  and  a  confusion  in  the  nnderetand- 
ing,  to  suppose  that  there  ever  has  been  what  has  been  called  a 
French  scioot  in  our  literature,  unless  it  is  supposed  that  the  unim- 
passioned  understanding,  or  the  understanding  spealdng  in  a 
minor  key  of  passion,  is  a  French  invention. 


we  English  first  met  with  the  Prometheus  that 
introduced  us  to  the  knowledge  of  fire  and  intel- 
lectual arts.  Is  not  this  ghastly?  Elsewhere, 
indeed,  Pope  skulks  away  from  his  own  doctrine, 
and  talks  of  *'  correctness"  as  the  particular  grace 
for  which  we  were  indebted  to  France.  But  thia 
will  not  do.  In  his  own  "  Art  of  Criticism,"  about 
verse  715,  he  describes  "ns  brave  Britons"  as  in- 
corrigibly rebellious  in  that  particular.  We  have 
no  correctness,  it  seems,  nor  ever  had ;  and  there- 
fore, except  upon  Sir  Bichard  Blackmore*s  prin- 
ciple of  stealing  a  suit  of  clothes  "  from  a  naked 
Pict,"  it  is  hard  to  see  how  we  need  to  thank  France 
for  that  which,  as  to  us,  has  no  existence.  Then, 
again,  Pope  acquiesced  at  other  times  in  an  opinion 
of  his  early  friends,  that  not  Pompey,  but  hunself, 
was  the  predestined  patriarch  of  "correctness." 
Walsh,  who  was  a  sublime  old  blockhead,  suggested 
to  Pope  that  "correctness"  was  the  only  tight- 
rope upon  which  a  fresh  literary  performer  in 
England  could  henceforth  dance  with  any  advantage 
of  novelty;  all  other  tight-ropes  and  sladt-ropes 
of  every  description  having  been  pre-occupied  by 
elder  funambulists.  Both  Walsh  and  Pope  forgot 
ever  once  to  ask  themselves  what  it  was  that  they 
meant  by  "  correctness ;"  an  idea  that,  in  its  appli- 
cation to  France,  Akenside  afterwards  sternly 
ridiculed.  Neither  of  the  two  Uterati  stopped  to 
consider  whether  it  was  correctness  in  thought,  or 
metrical  correctness,  or  correctness  in  syntax  and 
idiom;  as  to  all  of  which,  by  comparison  with 
other  poets,  Pope  is  conspictiously  deficient  But 
no  matter  what  they  meant,  or  if  they  meant 
nothing  at  all.  Unmeaning,  or  in  any  case  incon- 
sistent, as  this  talk  about  "  correctness"  may  be,  we 
cannot  allow  Pope  so  to  escape  from  his  own 
hyperbolical  absurdities.  It  was  not  by  a  little 
pnming  or  weeding  that  France,  according  to  his 
original  proposition,  had  bettered  our  native  litera- 
ture— it  was  by  genial  incubation,  by  acts  of  vital 
creation.  She,  upon  our  crab-tree  cudgel  of 
Agincourt,  had  engrafted  her  own  peaches  and 
apricots — our  sterile  tliom  France  had  inoculated 
with  roses.  English  literature  was  the  Eve  that, 
in  the  shape  of  a  rib,  had  been  abstracted  firom  the 
side  of  the  slumbering  Pompey~of  unconscious 
Pompey  the  Huge.  And  all  at  the  small  charge 
of  eighteenpence !  O  heavens,  to  think  of  that ! 
By  any  possibility,  that  the  cost»  the  total 
"  damage,"  of  our  English  literature  should  have 
been  eighteenpence  I — that  a  shilling  should  be 
actually  coming  to  us  out  of  half-a-crown ! 
Tantae  roolis  erat  RomaDam  condere  gentem. 
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Eefore  I  went  to  work  on  the  Monday  morning 
I   made  known  to  the  porter  my  intention  of 
removing  to  the  other  side  of  the  water  at  the 
expiration  of  my  month,  to  which  it  wanted  but  a 
few  days.    He  was  glad  enough  to  get  rid  of  me, 
and  said  he  would  guarantee  that  no  difficulty  was 
thrown  in  the  way  of  my  removal — adding,  that 
he  wondered  **what  the  devil  I  wanted  with  a 
lodging  at  all,  seeing  that  I  could  not  lie  in  bed 
like  other  folks,  but  must  enter  after  midnight  and 
must  be  let  out  before  it  was  light  in  the  morning." 
I  reminded  him  that  I  had  done  so  but  on  very 
few  occasions,  and   he  graciously  accepted  my 
apology,  conditioned  with  the  assurance  tliat  I  was 
really  going,  and  that  he  was  at  liberty  to  let  the 
apartment  to  another.    With  the  assistance  of  the 
Fish,  who  was  but  too  glad  to  secure  my  services 
in  the  promotion  of  hisiauit,  my  goods  and  chattels 
were  transferred  to  the  establishment  of  the  widow, 
where  I  also  took  up  my  quarters  at  the  end  of  the 
week.      Here  I  found  myself  much  more  com- 
fortably accommodated,  as,  instead  of  having  to 
ascesd  an  interminable  flight  of  stairs  to  my  dor- 
mitory, I  was  provided  with  a  snug  little  cabinet 
which  opened  on  the  landing  of  the  first  floor. 
My  window  looked  into  the  court-yard  of  a  neigh- 
bouring establishment  crowded  with  the  ponderous 
and  unwieldy  vehicles,  built  very  much  on  the 
model  of  an  English  stage-coach,  but  twice  as 
large  and  five  times  as  heavy,  in  which  travelling 
families  are,  or  were,  accustomed  to  make  the  tour 
of  the  South  of  France  or  the  passage  of  the  Alps. 
Together  with  these  were  the  nondescript  fish- 
waggons,  shaped  like  colossal  hearses,  in  which  live 
sturgeon,  carp,  and  other  luckless  finny  victims, 
were  hauled  from  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  on  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  or  the  agricultural 
fish-warrens  in  the  Valley  of  the  Saone,  as  well  as 
from  the  nearer  coasts  of  the  northern  departments. 
Some  of  these  equipages  were  either  coming  in  or 
preparing  to  start  continually ;  and  it  was  a  con- 
stant resource  of  interest  and  amusement,  when 
nothing  better  offered,  to  watch  the  proceedings  of 
the  couriers  and  abigails,  the  ladies*   men  and 
ladies*  maids,  and  to  mark  the  disinterested  care 
which  each  one  took  in  providing  for  his  or  her 
individual  satisfaction  on  the  route. 

The  widow's  establishment,  denominated  an 
hotel,  according  to  universal  custom,  combined 
within  itself  the  conveniences  of  a  coffee-house, 
lodging-house,  and  billiard-rooms.  It  was  in  excel- 
lent order,  and  subjected  to  a  constant  and  vigilant 
administration,  the  lady  herself  being  the  guiding 
and  animating  spirit  She  was  up  in  the  morning 
hefore  the  lark,  securing  by  her  presence  the  atten- 
tion of  her  domestics  to  their  duty.  She  made  all 
purchases  herself^  kept  the  keys,  and  administered 
the  stores  with  her  own  hands-— having  one  con- 


fidential female  assistant,  who  received  money  and 
doled  out  to  each  customer  his  modicum  of  lump- 
sugar.     I  suspect  that  the  mistress  took  a  nap  of 
an  hour  or  two  regularly  after  dinner,  as  she  was 
peculiarly  animated  and  lively  of  an  evening,'  and 
had  no  objection  to  indoctrinate  me  in  the  science 
of  billiards,  which  she  played  admirably,  after  the 
guests  had  withdrawn  and  the  house  was  closed 
for  the  night    On  these  occasions  the  Fish  acted 
as  marker,  with  extraordinary  demonstrations  of 
politeness  and  assiduity  towards  the  fair  object  of 
his  devotion.    His  suit,  however,  was  not  by  any 
means  progressing  as  fast  as  he  wished,  or  even 
fancied.    1  foimd  my  position  as  interpreter  of  his 
advances  too  equivocal  to  be  altogether  pleasant, 
particularly  as  I  was  not  long  in  making  the  dis- 
covery of  what  I  had  indeed  suspected  from  the 
first,  that  the  lady  was  unaware  of  the  existence  of 
any  serious  designs  on  his  part,  and  might  pro- 
bably be  disposed  to  resent  them  should  they 
become  too  apparent  to  be  mistaken.   In  acting  as 
his  dragoman  I  found  myself  constantly  compelled 
to  modify  the  words  and  phrases  he  put  into  my 
mouth;  he  knew  enough  of  the  language  to  be 
sensible  that  he  was  not  literally  translated,  but 
was  often  undecided  whether  he  ought  to  be  grate- 
ful or  afifronted  on  account  of  the  liberties  I  thought 
fit  to  take. 

Convinced  myself  of  the  true  state  of  the  case, 
I  endeavoured,  one  day,  while  we  were  at  work 
together,  to  open  his  eyes,  and  to  put  him  in  pos- 
session of  the  facts  as  they  really  stood.  He  heard 
my  statement  to  the  end,  and  then,  dropping  the 
roller  on  the  ink-table,  folded  his  arms,  looked  mo 
sternly  in  the  face,  and  demanded  whether  I 
thought  him  a  ''sea-calf  or  a  thundering  fool." 

"  By  no  means,**  said  I ;  "  I  think  the  choice  you 
have  made  a  very  sensible  one,  but  wiser  men  than 
you  have  been  mistaken  in  such  matters ;  and  you 
must  take  into  account  that  you  have  not  to  do 
with  an  English  lass,  with  whom  such  attentions  as 
you  have  shown  would  be  naturally  enough  con- 
strued as  so  many  advances  towards  matrimony. 
Madame ,  on  the  contrary,  is  too  much  accus- 
tomed to  the  admiration  of  her  neighbours  to 
regard  yours  as  anything  extraordinary,  and,  take 
my  word  for  it,  has  no  idea  that  you  have  any 
matrimonial  designs  against  her." 

This  seemed  to  stagger  him.  He  resmned  his 
work  and  said  nothing  for  some  time,  and  when,  at 
length,  he  did  speak,  it  was  upon  another  subject 
I  saw  through  his  assumed  indifference,  and^  felt 
that  he  was  making  up  his  mind  to  some  decisive 
course;  and  therefore  was  not  surprised  when, 
during  our  walk  home  in  the  evening,  he  asked 
me  if  I  had  any  objection  to  break  the  business 
to  the  widow  at  the  first  opportunity  that  offered, 
and  to  pop  the  question  for  him,  as  he  was 
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determined  to  bring  die  matter  to  an  updiot  one 
way  or  the  other.  This  I  volunteered  to  do,  sti- 
pulating only  that  the  mode  of  doing  it,  as  w^  aa 
the  selection  of  a  fit  opportunity,  were  to  be  left  to 
my  own  discretion. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  landing  upon  whidi 
the  door  of  my  litde  caHnH  opened,  lo^ed  a 
Gknevese^a  musiciaa  possessed  of  marvcdlous  talent 
on  the  violin.  I  had  been  made  aware  of  hia 
proximity  <m  the  morning  after  my  arrival,  when, 
while  unpacking  my  boxes,  I  had  stumbled  upon 
my  old  fiddle,  and^  urged  by  the  whim  of  the 
moment^  and  a  sort  of  long^ig  to  hear  again  the 
notea  of  one  of  our  old  home  tnnes^I  had  screwed 
updie  strings  and  oommenced  a  bar  or  two  of 
"With  verdure  clad.*^  Stopping  for  a  moment  to 
^k  for  the  resin,.!  heard  Sbe  strain  taken  up  by 
»oth«r  ioatroment  ia  bo  mMtorly  »  mumer.  wi4 
soch  expression,  and  tenderness,  that  I  could  not 
help  throwing  <4>en  my  do<Hr  to  listen.  The  per- 
fi>rmer  came  fordi  from  his  room  to  apologise  for 
having  interfered  with  my  melody^  and  thus  we 
became  acquainted.  He  waa  engaged  in  the  or- 
chestra of  the  Odeon  Theatre,  situated  in  the  dis- 
trict^ and  having  to  pli^  there  every  night  in  the 
week,  Sundap  not  excepted,  we,  who  were-  absent 
during  the  day,  saw  but  Httle  of  him.  I  was 
nsnally  off  to  woriL  before  he  oommenced  practice 
in.  tiie  morning  which  he  generally  £d  for  three 
or  four  hours  m  bed,  afW  which  he  rose  and  went 
to  the  rehearsal ;  but  on  Sunday  mornings  I  had 
the  full  benefit  ol  the  superior  strains  he  drew 
from  his  instrument,  and  not  unfrequently  sat  by 
his  bedside  well  pleased  to  watch  ''hia  flying 
fingers  kiss  the  strings,"  and  drink  in  the  delicious 
witchery  of  hia  mnsic»  He  was  a  dark  but  hand- 
some f^ow  of  about  thirtv,  spoke  a  little  Englisb 
and  was  anxious  to  qpeak  it  w^  and  seiaed  every 
opportunity  of  talking  it  with  ma  for  the  sake  of 
improvement  He  posaessed  one  peculiar  talent, 
perfectly  unique  in  itself,  so  far,  at  least,  aa  I  have 
ever  heard,  productive  of  the  most  exquisitely 
pleasurable  emotions,  and  yet  utterly  uselees  both 
to  himself  and  others.  I  know  not  whether  I  dball 
succeed  in  describing  it»  though  its  effect  is  present 
in  my  memory,  and  often  haunta  my  senses  in  the 
vigils  of  the  n^t. 

One  Sunday  afternoon,  during  a  pause  ia  a 
run-storm,  which  had  lasted  for  six  or  seven 
hours,  and  during  which  the  Qenevese  and  I  had 
been  fiddling,  and  talking,  and  reading,  and  dining 
together,  he  took  occasioa  to  remark  xxpon  my 
fondness  for  music,  and  said  he  could  gratify  it  in 
an  extraordinary  way  if  he  thought  fit.  I  begged 
him  to  explain  himselfl  He  waa  in  no  hurry  to 
do  so,  but,  after  some  coquetting  and  delay,  rose 
from  his  seat,  and  taking  a  large  doak  from  a  peg 
in  the  wall,  laid  it  open  upon  the  bed,  and  t^en 
locking  the  door  and  closing  the  window-shutters, 
to  exclude,  as  he  said,  even  the  slightest  soimd, 
seated  me  upon  the  doak,  sat  himself  down  as 
close  to  me  as  possible,  and  puUed  the  hood  over 
both  our  heads.  Then  placing  his  lips  close  to  my 
ear,  he  said,  "You  must  not  speak— you  must 
hardly  breathe.  Listen  r  I  held  my  breath  and 
listened  curiously  for  the  best  part  of  a  minute 


before  I  was  aware  of  any  sound,  and  was  jnet 
going  to  break  the  silence,  when  a  small  kt 
piezdngly  shrill  strain  seemed  to  tiavene  tbe 
very  innermost  diambers  of  my  brain.  1  waa  not 
aware  of  the  precise  moment  when  it  commfiDoed, 
but  I  perceived  instantly  that  it  was  acoompaoied 
br  aBotiier  note  harmoniauig' with  it,  produced  by 
different  mechanical  means,  and  a  twelfth  lower. 
The  shrill  treble  ran  dandng  with  inconoeiTable 
rapi^iy  up  and  down  a  comprehensive  gaisnt^ia 
a  Idnd  of  fiantastic  variations  upon  some  popohr 
air,  which  I  could  identi^  wfaHe  Ihe  aooon* 
panying  bass,  whidi  nd^t  be  compared  fiir  on- 
tinuitr  to  the  drone  of  a  bagpipe,  out  wluch^oa- 
like  that,  was  "  musical  as  ia  Apollo's  lute,"  tboQ^ 
limited  ai^parentl^  to  five  er  six  notes, j^ve^ 
sBCoessive  mtonations  with  aH  the  predBKiniDd 
certainty  of  an  instrument  The  longer  I  listened 
the  more  rapturous  was  the  music,  or,  wiiicfii  is 
more  probable,  the  more  sensitive  mv  perceptiom 
becaoie,  and  the  better  waa  I  qualified  to  apve 
date  it  The  notation  of  the  treble,  wMch  at  ttit 
hearing  had  seemed  to  ^^ide  up  and  down,  beeHoe 
by  degrees  distinct  and  articulate  as  thai  of  a 
fiageolet,  to  which,  however,  it  bore  no  sort  of 
resemblance,  and  the  sustained  notes  of  the  b« 
assumed  a  triumphant,  pealing  tone  wliidi  thrilled 
me  with  delight  When  at  length  the  stnin  rod- 
denly  ceased,  and  the  Genevese,  throwing  off  the 
cloak,  sprung  up  and  opened  the  window-d^riieI^ 
it  waa  some  time  before  I  could  recollect  whew  I 
was.  He  laughed  at  my  embarraasment,  and  up^ 
my  complimenting  hun  upon  the  beaat;  m 
delicacy  of  tiie  pertormance  I  had  heard,  asked  ne 
whether  I  could  show  him  how  to  turn  it  to 
account  As  he  confessed  that  without  the  jft- 
cautions  we  had  taken  the  music  would  have  be© 
inaudible,  and  that  the  hum  of  the  smaUeBt  fly 
would  have  drowned  the  whok,  I  waa  foiced  to 
acknowledge  that  I  could  see  no  mode  of  makiog 
Buch  a  spedes  of  harmony  marketaMe.  ^^^ 
Now  thjg  musician  of  silence  had  freqncBiiy 
offered  me  tickets  for  the  theatre  where  he  pof- 
formed,  whidi  hitherto  I  had  as  often  reft»«^  5J 
having  concocted  a  plan  for  settling  the  M* 
aflBur  with  his  kndlady,  I  asked  him  the  monuDg 
after  I  had  accepted  that  delicate  commifiBion  to  w 
so  kind  as  to  oblige  me  with  a  couple  of  tick<» 
at  hia  first  convenience.  They  were  not  m^ 
forthcoming ;  and  accordin^y,  in  pursuance  of^ 
plan  I  had  formed,  I  made  an  engagem^tjn» 
the  lady  to  accompany  her  to  the  Odewi,jratf8» 

waa  my  determination,  between  the  V**^^  t 
the  performance,  to  urge  my  dient^s  interest. 
made  my  fellow-worlmian  acquainted  with  W 
intention,  which  he  approved,  and  aocompanyi^ 
us  to  the  theatre,  left  us  to  a  teU-a^eU  int«^ 
seeking  a  place  for  himself  in  another  part  ol  b» 
house.  -,  ^ 

The  play  waa  a  rattling  Rrench  comedy,  and  « 
first  I  was  so  enchanted  with  the  aatoniahing^ 
natural  acting— if  acting  it  ought  to  ^^yZ 
the  kdy  and  gentlemen  perfomCTs,  y^^.  t 
hour  I  lost  sight  of  the  main  object  for  wi^  * 
had  come,  fwas  reminded  of  it,  however,  D)  »» 
incident  in  the  drama  enacting  before  me,  ana 
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tfedb0e-of  Uie  Airi set  tcx^ oooasron  to  midce  a 

oompariBon  betwotu  tii0  berohie  on  die  stag^  ivho 

seemed  to  be  mvdi  emimnafleed  wi&  tike  yarious 

cShibs  of  her  rival  eoibon,  and  die  widow  heraelf, 

wboBBt  X  pTetend<ed  to  euppoBO  in  a  eon£tioii  of 

eqad  perplexity.    This  made  her  very  menyy.  aiui 

rfte  tri&ed  80  fiet  and  so  fteeiy  that  I  was  em* 

buMini'il  to  reply  m  tbe  same  stnan;    But  she 

WB  VKnv  ttan  a  match  &r  my  total  inexpermnee 

m  sodi  mattins,  and  would  certauify  hare  got  at 

^Reret^  if  I  had  had  any,  wrdiontr  betraymg  a 

wdde-of  her  own.    As  she  denied  haruig^  any 

men  af  aU,  I  seized  npoa  itda  dennly  asserthig: 

wannly  that  ^e  conid  not  possihly  be  ignorant  of 

the  sentmrnkts  of  my  fnend  m  regard  to  her,  and 

of  y»  hoaoarable  intentbus.    It  was  not  vrithont 

idsrf  ef  fencing' on  bodk  ndes,  and  a  renewid  of 

t^  diaige  on  ray  pert  serond  times  in  die  coarse 

of  the  evenii^y  tint  I  at  kn|^  aacceeded  in 

brm^Bg-the  matter  befbre  her  m  a  serions  pomt 

d  mw;  and  yfhm,  dds  was  at  length  accom* 

^ibe^  her  jammer  ealdnfy  diange^  her  fbce 

onmed  an  repression  of  bosinesa-mra  consi^ra- 

tioa,  mdy  after  a  silenoe  of  two  or  diree  minntes, 

sbs  desired  me  to  defer  any  fiiidier  conversation 

oa  fte  sidbjeet  rndSt  ^k»  feQawing-  evening,  when. 

akewevid  talk  to  me  at  home.    She  enjoyed  the 

pleasures  ui  die  perfonuaance  jvet  as  much  afl«r 

1B7  eeDmrantcalion  as  bdbre,  and  seemed  to  have 

fttgotten  idl  abont  it  by&e  time  it  was  concluded. 

I  reported  progress  to  mj  companion  next  day 

A  (be  oifiee,  and  perceived  that  his  expectad^ons 

^m  eoDoderably  mocked  by  die  complexion 

v^  my  narradon  direw  npon  the  business. 

Still  he  would  go  dirongh  with  it,  and  know  ISb 

^   In  the  evening,  as  I  had  been  led  to  expect,, 

I^  inii^ied  to  a  conference  wil£  the  lady  in  her 

pmto  sittiBg-roOTa,  where  I  mnst  confess  I  was 

ntber^  taken  aback  by^  die  presence  of  a  third 

pvtyiathe  fitacge  of  a  grizafy^Mited,  seedy^look- 

ing"  haokB  of  a  fellow,  whom  I  had  oecasbnalfy 

f^nariced  slnmbering  on  the  benches  of  the  bil- 

Hnd^mm,  or  lonngmg  about  the  salon  with  his 

littds  in  his  pockets.    The  s^ght  <^  this'  appari- 

^femidied  with  pen,ii&,and  paper,  and  seated 

iBagieteridly  at  the  tabto,  preparai  me  for  the 

ywwwny  which   shordy   ensned.      The  wMow 

iJ^wdoeed  him  to  me  as  a  "inend  of  the  fimrily/*' 

^  me  to  him  as  a  person  making  a  proposal  of 

ipvnage  on  behi^  of  another.    A  series  of  qnes* 

tione  ensued  on  the  snUect  of  Monsieur  Ootton'is 

^DH^,  eonnexrons,  and  status  m  ^gland;  his 

^^i^,  and  gettings,  and  prospects  in  reversion, 

we.,  ic,  to  all  of  which  I  was  requested  to  return 

^^^<g<»ical  answers.    I  made  the  best  I  could  of 

^  saBmesB,  extolled  the  diarming  dispoeidon  of 

rfwiir*^*^?.."^"*  farfte  respectability 
^m  ecmnexioiis  at  home^  professed  igpiorance  on 
^  seore  of  his  family,  and  made  some  sensadon 
"T  fte  SBBounoement  of  his  annuity,  idiich,  though 
^f^nty  pounds  a  year,  hada  respectid>le  sound 
^"W'  the  cfesignadott  of  five  hundred  francs  of 
^^  I  added  that  he  waB*  an  admirable  workman> 
^  osidd  earn  a  good  salary,  a  lecommendadon 
?™k  dW  not  appear  to  carry  mudi  weight  with 
^  the  "friend  of  the  fiamly**  reduced  aH  my 


repfies  to  wridhg^  and  when  they  were  finishec^ 
added  up  the  sum  total  widi  an  ominous  shrug  of 
the  shouMers  and  an  elevadon  of  the  eye-brows,, 
which  but  too  feithfully  fbrriboded  the  result  of  the^ 
invesdgation.  llie  lady,  when  iqypealed  to»  left 
everything  in  the  hands  of  her  grizzly  counaenor» 
who  decided  at  once,  without  any  further  consi- 
deration,, that  the  match  would  be  imprudent  on 
,the  part  of  the  widow,  and  was  therefore  unad- 
VBable.  I  was  requested  to  impart  their  conjpmt 
uldmatum  to  the  unsuccesaM  suitor,  coupled,  wijii 
an  assurance  fh>m  the  lady  that  she  was  fully 
'sensible  of  the  value  of  his  mendship,  and  hoped^ 
that  she  should  have  the  happiness  to  retain  it. 

Thus  ended  the  Rsh's  amour,  and  with  it,  to 
my  great  annoyance  at  the  time,  ended  my  com- 
panionship widi  him.  He  could  not  be  brought 
to  look  upon  the  afiOur  in  the  same  light  with  the 
lacty,  nor  would  he  willingly  look  her  in  the  face 
again.  He  left  me  to  week  single-handed,  while 
he  tramped  about  to  the  diSferent  offices  to  pro- 
cure hm  passport  and  get  it  w^sc^,-  and  in  less  than 
a  week  from  the  eve  of  the  conference  fatal  to  his 
hopes,  I  bade  adieu  to  him  on  the  top  of  a  dili- 
gence at  St.  Denis,  having  accompanied  him  thu» 
fkt  on  his  road  homewards.  Although  I  did  not 
much  feel  the  loss  of  his  soGiety^  for  there  was  not 
much  to  be  got  out  of  him,  yet  I  reaped  die  dis- 
advantage of  his  absence  m  another  way.  Having 
no  companion  to  stroll  about  with  of  an  evening 
I  began  by  degrees  to  devote  too  many  hours  to 
the  bill&rd- table,  and  became,,  as  my  skill  with  the 
cue  increased,  so  fond  of  the  game,  that  every 
leisure  moment  was  engrossed  in  its  pursuit. 
There  was  one  table  on  the  ground-floor  appro- 
priated by  a  party'  of  pool-players,  wha  assembled^ 
every  evenmg  at  dusk,  and  sometimes  before,  and 
continued  their  game  till  midnight  Long  years 
of  continued  pracdce  had  made  them  so  e2cperf^* 
that  any  stranger  who  happened  to  join  the  part]^ 
was  infellibly  victimised.  A  constant  attendant 
was  a  jeweller  of  the  neighbourhood,  who  was 
pointed  out  to  me  as  the  least  expert  of  the  num- 
ber, who  had  yet  paid  for  the  skill  he  did  possess 
by  the  loss  of  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  the  ruin 
of  a  fine  business  through  neglect,  consequent 
upon  his  infatuadon  for  billiards.  Another  was 
a  tan  Pole,  with  a  black  moustached  muzzle,  who 
was  unrivalled  in  the  use  of  the  cue,  by  which  it 
was  said  he  gained  his  living,  and  who  departed  a 
winner  nearfy  every  night  m  the  week.  He  was. 
considered  to  have  been  the  chief  deposit  of  the 
jewdler^s  losses.  One  evenmg,  having  made  ready 
a  form  about  seven  o'clock,  and  not  feeling  inclin^ 
to  begin  a  short  number,  which  yet  I  could  not  finish 
that  night,  my  fingers  itching  too,  for  the  grasp  of 
the  cue,  I  put  on  my  coat  and  went  home.  ^  As  T 
entered  I  heard  the  noise  6f  an  altercation  in  the 
pool-room^  and  ran  thither  to  see  what  was  going 
on.  Here  I  found  the  jeweller  in  a  violent  rage, 
frandeally  swearing  and  gesdculadng  in  the  centre 
of  a  noisy  group,  and  insisting  upon  the  exalusion 
of  the  Pole  from  a  party  of  payers,  which  he  had 
arranged  before  the  arrival  of  the  other.  The 
Pole  stood  as  cool  as  a  post,  but,  in  replj^  to  some 
scurrilous  abuse,  made  use  of  an  expression  which 
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incensed  the  passionate  man  to  such  a  degree  that 
he  sprang  upon  him  like  a  cat,  and  fell  with  him 
to  the  ground.  They  were  parted,  and  rose  im- 
mediately, when  the  Pole,  making  for  the  door, 
beckoned  the  other  with  a  commanding  gesture  to 
follow  him.  In  a  minute  the  billiard-room  was 
empty,  and  all,  even  the  old  grizzled  family  friend 

and  counsellor  of  Madame ,  were  bustling 

on  by  the  shortest  cut  to  the  Barrier  d'Enfer.  I 
made  up  to  my  old  questioner,  and  asked  him 
what  they  were  going  to  do. 

"  Do  ?*   said  he,  '*  fight,  to  be  sure ;   there  is 
nothing  else  to  be  done  now." 

**  And  what  will  come  of  it  T  I  asked. 
**  What  always  comes  of  it  when  these  two  are 
antagonists.     The  jeweller  will  bleed  again,  that's 
all.     Bahr 

It  grew  dark  as  we  hurried  through  the  streets, 
and  as  we  approached  the  barrier  the  group  fell 
into  a  slow  walking  pace,    and,  in  a  careless, 
sauntering  manner,  made  for  the  Maison  de  Sant^, 
which  stands,  or  then  stood,  at  no  great  distance 
beyond  the  gate.    The  full  moon  was  rising  broad 
«ind  bright,  and  threw  her  peacefal  light  upon  the 
spot     I  could  track  the  tall  figure  of  the  Pole  as 
he   walked  arm-in-arm  with  a  companion,  and 
several  times  came  up  with  him ;  and,  urged  by 
curiosity  to  see  how  a  man  looked  who  was  going 
to  fight  a  duel,  fastened  my  eyes  upon  him  as  well 
as  the  deepening  twilight  would  allow.    His  pale 
face  looked  no  paler  ^n  usual ;  but  I  remarked 
one  thing  which  assured  me  the  fellow  was  a  bit  of 
a  knave,  and  most  probably  anjold]hand  at  the  duello. 
He  kept  his  eyes  shut.    I  could  not  be  mistaken, 
for  I  looked  at  him  a  dozen  times,  and  observed 
that  the  long  lids  were  firmly  closed  over  the  pupils. 
fiis  object  doubtless  was  to  avoid  the  dazzling 
glare  of  the  lamps  in  the  streets  he  had  to  traverse, 
and  thus  to  secure  the  advantage  of  a  clear  view 
of  his  antagonist  when  they  came  upon  the  groimd. 
A  retired  spot  was  selected  not  far  beyond  the 
Maison  de  Sant^ ;  but,  as  the  friend  of  the  family 
observed  to  me,  the  pleasures  of  anticipation  were 
reserved  to  us,  there  being  as  yet  no  weapons ; 
the  man  despatched  to  secure  them  not  having 
made  his  appearance.    He  arrived,  however,  before 
ten  minutes  had  elapsed  (without  any  attempt 
being  made  at  a  reconciliation)  bearing  a  couple 
of  rapiers,  the  choice  of  which  the  Pole,  whose 
property  they  were,  tendered  to  his  antagonist 
Both  combatants  threw  off  their  coats,  and  in  the 
light  of  the  full  moon,  partly  obscured  by  the 
foliage  of  an  old  stag-headed  elm,  prepared  to 
carve  each  other— certainly  not  for  the  gods.   The 
Pole  assuming  a  gracefully  defensive  posture,  held 
out  his  cold  iron  as  motionless  as  an  icicle,  and 
awaited  the  onset    The  Frenchman,  on  the  other 
hand,  attitudinised  with  astonishing  activity,  and 
after  whirring  his  weapon  around  him,  as  though 
to  admonish  us  all  to  keep  at  a  respectful  distance, 
advanced  upon  his  enemy  with  a  display  of  grace 
and  valour  which   impressed  me  with  the  idea, 
which  I  really  believe  to  be  the  true  oile,  that  he 
enjoyed,  upon    the  whole,  the   business  he  was 
about  Without  much  previous  ceremony  he  made 
a  fierce  lunge  at  the  breast  of  his  adversary,  which 


the  latter  put  by  with  a  Blight  turn  of  his  wrbt 
and  allowed  him  to  recover  his  position. 

"  Do  you  see  how  he  fools  him?"  said  the  old 
fellow  at  my  side.  "  It  is  really  a  cruel  thing  for 
the  Pole.  If  he  kills  his  man  he  loses  his  best 
customer.     Bahl" 

The  Pole  evidently  managed  his  opponent  as 
he  chose  for  some  time ;  but  the  latter  not  appre- 
ciating the  lenity  shown  him,  or  perhaps  hm 
vanity,  not  being  aware  of  it,  only  grew  the  more 
reckless  in  his  attacks,  and  at  length  received  a 
thrust  through  the  left  shoulder,  the  pam  of  whidi 
effectually  quieted  his  antics,  and  sent  him  groan- 
ing to  the  arms  of  his  second.  The  affair  thus 
finished  secundum  artem,  the  wounded  man  was 
consigned  to  the  accommodation  of  a  carriage  and 
a  surgeon,  both  of  which,  by  some  natural  inadnct, 
had  found  their  way  to  the  spot;  and  the  rest  of 
the  party,  adjourning  first  to  a  wine-shop  in  the 
neighbourhood  for  a  temporary  refi^eshment,  re- 
turned quietly  to  their  old  avocations  and  pleasure 
The  scene  of  which  I  had  been  a  witneaa  kept 
me  awake  all  night ;  and  the  vigil  led  to  a  review 
of  the  life  I  had  been  leading  for  the  last  few 
months,  which  my  conscience  not  altogether  ap- 
proving, I  set  about  forming  new  resolutiona  with 
a  view  to  its  amendment  Among  other  things,  I 
resolved  to  have  nothing  more  to  do  henceforth  with 
billiards — not  because  I  feared  being  drawn  into  any 
quarrel  such  as  I  had  witnessed,  but  on  account  of 
die  loss  of  time  and  money  it  entailed;  and  in 
order  that  I  might  not  be  tempted  to  play,  I  de- 
termined to  get  upon  some  new  hobby,  and  to 
ride  it  with  the  natural  impetuosity  of  my  dis- 
position. 

I  remained  working  at  the  Roe  du  Pont  de 
Lodi  until  the  latter  end  of  autumn,  sometimes  at 
press,  and  sometimes  at  case.  As  an  employment 
for  my  leisure  hours,  I  took  up  with  the  study  of 
the  Italian  tongue,  in  which,  from  my  previous 
knowledge,  such  as  it  was,  of  the  Latin  and  Prench, 
I  found  no  difficulty  worth  mentioning  until,  after 
a  very  few  weeks^  I  had  mastered  the  modan 
dialect,  and  began  to  turn  my  attention  to  the  older 
poets.  To  tliese  I  found  an  admirable  key  in  the 
two  volumes  of  Ferrajo,  containing  translations  of 
the  most  difficult  passages  of  the  works  of  D»|«. 
Petrarch,  &c,  into  modem  Italian.  With  thejwlp 
of  this  key  I  worked  away  doggedly  at  the  "> 
femo,"  in  which  I  became  tolerably  proficient,  and 
could  read  whole  pages  of  it  into  French  before 
twelve  months  had  elapaed  firom  my  commencing 
the  language.  , 

About  the  end  of  October,  I  left  the  Bne  do 
Pont  de  Lodi,  and  went  again  to  work  as  a  com- 
positor in  the  Rue  Montmorency,  l>«*  ^*"T 
changing  my  lodging;  as,  notwithstanding  t^J 
distance,  I  was  unwilling  to  give  np  the  society  oi 
the  Genevese  and  the  merry  widow.    ^^ 

again  encountered  N ,  of  whom  I  inf^ , 

tion  in  the  preceding  chapter.  He  had  ^ 
somewhat  better  position,  and  seemed  in  mt  "^ 
spirits  than  when  I  last  parted  wiA  am  ^ 
had  the  management  of  an  English  vol«™tJnn ^ 
own  hands,  and  from  hun  I  received  a  porti^ 
the  copy.    He  was  appointed  reader  aiwt  y^ 
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reviser  as  well  of  the  English  department,  and 
made  the  proposal  to  me  that  he  and  I  should 
work  in  pocket,  as  by  reading  each  other's  proofs 
we  should  insure  greater  correctness,  and  get  the 
work  out  in  a  more  creditable  manner.  Though 
slow,  I  knew  him  to  be  a  remarkably  clean  com- 
positor, and  I  closed  with  his  proposal  at  once, 
which  was  advantageous  to  both  of  us,  and  to  me 

in  particular.     Since  I  had  last  seen  him,  N 

had  sent  home  for  his  wife  and  children,  and  they 
had  joined  him  in  Paris.  He  introduced  me  to 
his  httle  domestic  circle,  and  I  ceased  to  marvel  at 
the  improvement  in  his  spirits  and  temper  when 
I  saw  and  conversed  with  his  charming  and  amiable 
wife  and  lovely  children.  She  was  a  diminutive 
creature,  but  a  perfect  model  of  English  elegance 
and  quiet  goodb-reeding ;  and  though  brought  up 
in  the  usages  of  comfort,  and  perhaps  luxury,  had 
yet  the  good  sense  and  tact  to  accommodate  herself 
to  their  altered  circumstances,  without  evincing  the 
slightest  consciousness  of  degradation. 

1  wrought  with  N through  the  whole  of  the 

winter  of  1826-7,  and  did  very  well  in  a  pecuniary 
point  of  view,  but  suffered  an  immense  amount  of 
oiscoinfort  from  the  severity  of  the  weather,*  and 
the  abominably  deficient  means  of  providing  against 
it  The  precious  modicum  of  wood  allowed  us 
for  foel  was  generally  burnt  out  by  twelve  or  one 
o'clock,  husband  it  as  we  might,  after  which  we 
endeavoured  to  treasure  up  the  warmth  it  had 
engendered  by  closing  the  doors  fast  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day,  m  spite  of  which  precaution 
we  had  sometimes  to  thaw  our  frozen  types  by 
homing  paper  upon  the  face  of  it,  previous  to  the 
nightly  ceremony  of  distribution.  At  home  it  was 
still  worse.  The  coffee  and  billiard-rooms  were 
too  much  thronged  to  allow  of  study  there ;  and, 
in  order  to  pursue  my  Italian  campaign,  I  used  to 
tumble  into  bed  so  soon  as  I  got  home,  and,  with 
my  nose  emerging  from  a  pile  of  clothes,  pore  for 
two  or  three  hours  over  die  pages  of  Tasso  or 
Dante  by  the  light  of  a  single  candle  placed  upon 
the  chair  at  my  side.  I  stuck  to  my  resolution  to 
abandon  the  bUliard-table — a  resolution  which  my 
fidr  landlady  gave  me  credit  for  adopting.  I  may 
mention,  too,  that  the  jeweller  had  had  enough  of 
the  game ;  and  though  he  speedily  recovered  of 
his  wound,  returned  no  more  to  the  all-engrossing 
pool,  but  devoted  himself  to  the  re-establishment 
of  his  business. 

Galling  one  morning  at  the  Rue  du  Pont  de 
Lodi  for  a  "galley"  I  had  left  there,  I  found  my 
old  companions  all  assembled  at  a  sale  of  the  per- 
quisite copies  of  the  works  recently  turned  out, 
which  took  place  in  one  of  the  press-rooms.    This 
singular  sale,  to  which  there  is  nothing  antdogous 
in  English  printing-offices,  is  a  periodical  auction 
of  complete  copies  of  every  work  printed  on  the 
premises,  one  or  more  of  which,  according  to  the 
munber  of  the  impression,  by  an  old  custom  of  the 
trade,  become  the   vails,  or  perquisites,   of  the 
workmen  employed  in  their  production.     The 
oldest  pressman  was  acting  as  auctioneer,  and, 
mounted  upon  his  "  bank,"  discoursed  eloquently 
upon  the  merits  of  the  different  books  as  he  put 
them  up,  desirous,  of  coui-se,  of  getting  the  best 


price  he  could,  to  increase  his  own  moiety  of  the 
proceeds,  which  were  to  be  divided  among  the 
workmen  of  a  certain  standing.  As  I  was  invited 
to  bid,  I  did  so,  and  bought  several  of  Scott's  and 
Cooper's  novels,  together  with  a  one-volume  edi- 
tion of  La  Fontaine,  and  another  of  B3a'on,  all  in 
sheets,  for  something  under  twenty  francs.  There 
was  a  warm  competition  for  a  copy  of  a  volume  of 
satirical  verses,  by  some  anonymous  waiter,  which 
there  was  a  talk  of  suppressing ;  and  the  compe- 
tition was  so  artfully  nursed  by  him  of  the  ham- 
mer, who  kept  continually  quoting  some  piquant 
passage  amid  roars  of  laughter,  followed  each  time 
by  an  advance  of  a  few  centimes,  that  the  work 
was  finally  knocked  down  for  double  its  publishing 
price,  and  delivered,  with  many  mock  congratu- 
lations, to  the  buyer,  who  had  only  bid,  as  he  said, 
"  to  keep  the  game  alive,"  and  immediately  had 
it  sold  again  for  a  third  of  the  price  he  paid. 

I  enjoyed  my  association  with  N at  the 

office.  His  opinions  upon  most  subjects,  always 
admirably  expressed,  came  upon  me  with  all  the 
force  of  originality,  and  insensibly  led  to  more 
agreement  on  my  part  than  a  strict  examination 
might  have  warranted.  He  was  fond  of  specu- 
lating on  the  present  constitution  of  society,  which 
he  averred  to  be  what  it  is  from  the  inevitable 
result  of  circumstances.  "  It  is  the  law  of  nature," 
he  would  say,  "  that  the  strong  should  prey  upon 
the  weak ;  and  the  force  and  beauty  of  that  law 
we  do  not  fail  to  recognise  in  its  working  among 
all  the  countless  tribes  of  unreasoning  creatures. 
It  saves  the  vast  majority  of  them  from  a  dire 
amount  of  suffering,  by  reducing  the  unavoidable 
penalty  of  death  to  a  momentary  pang;  and  it 
makes  arrangements  for  an  incalculably  greater 
amount  of  joyous  existence  than  could  possibly  bo 
provided  for  under  a  different  system.  Now,  the 
same  law  prevails  among  human  creatures,  though 
in  a  different  way.  The  strong  prey  upon  the 
weak,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  the  knowing 
subdue  the  simple ;  for  knowledge  in  any  shape, 
however  objectionable,  be  it  art  or  science,  skill 
or  sagacity,  cunning  or  dexterity,  or  even  the 
myriad  forms  and  phases  of  roguery  and  fraud,  is 
still  power  and  strength,  and  will,  as  such,  find 
out  and  subdue  its  subjects  and  victims.  To  coun- 
teract the  mischievous  operations  of  evil  qualities 
we  are  furnished  with  a  moral  law,  of  which,  how- 
ever, unfortunately  for  mankind,  the  actual  pro- 
visions and  obligations  have  never  yet  been  dis- 
covered, much  less  accurately  defined.  From  tho 
clashing  of  these  two  principles  human  laws  and 
governments  have  had  their  origin.  These  have 
been  framed  with  the  avowed  intent  of  enforcing 
the  obligations  of  morality,  which  has  always  been 
their  ostensible  purport ;  but  they  have  invariably 
been  constructed  on  a  principle  calculated  to  insure 
a  very  different  result,  owing  to  the  inherent  vices 
of  governors,  sovereigns,  and  law-givers,  upon 
whom  their  constitution  has  devolved.  Selfishness 
was  the  first  parent  of  legislation.  The  power 
that  was  first  strong  enough  to  seize  and  accu- 
mulate wealth  next  obtained  sufficient  influence 
to  make  laws  and  regulations  for  its  preservation. 
But  the  laws  being  made  by  men  who  had  every- 
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thing  to  lose,  very  Batarally  became  the  banieTB 
and  safeguards  of  property  and  power — ^not  of  jus- 
tioe  and  of  rights.  Hence  the  poor,  in  time,  be- 
came the  serfs  of  the  rich,  and  from  having  no^iing 
to  lose  became  by  degrees  incapable  of  possessing 
anything,  and  madft  bulwarks  of  thm  bodies  to 
ddTe&d  the  pretensions  of  tbeir  worst  enemies, 
health  converted  Poverty  into  the  material  of 
aggression ;  and  -paternal  Governments  marshaHed 
their  legions  of  'blo<d[lieadsl>y  line  and  rule  to  cot 
each  oti^ers*  {hroats  according  to  military  sdenoe, 
for  ihe  sake  of  determining  a  quesdon  which 
ought  never  to  liare  ariaeo^  and  idiidh  never 
would  have  arisen,  but  for  the  fundamental  deprar 
^y  of  tlie  Goremment  of  one  or  other  of  ftke 
marrelEng  parties,  or  of  both.  This  is  &e  history 
dr  all  nations,  and  win  continue  to  be  their  history 
tmtil  one  of  two  things  takes  plaee.  ISther 
Governments,  under  some  nuraculous  inSoence, 
must  reform  themselves,  and  frame  and  a&ninlster 
^wise  lawQ,  constructed  on  the  bads  of  moralily  ia- 
rtead  of  a  selfish  expe£eney,  ox;  which  is  iut 
more  Ekely,  the  j>eople8  of  the  earth  must  woik 
out  their  own  -emanc^Mtion,  by  effecting  their  own 
Improvement^  and  thus  making  themselves  worti^ 
of  it  The  spread  of  information,  and  tlie  ^iread 
of  sometlung,  too«  worthy  the  name  of  education 
4anong  tiie  masses,  w31  prove  superior  in  the  end 
to  the  power  of  fire  and  sword.  I  look  upon  k 
Ihat  none  but  fools  fig^t,  and  that  tiierefore,  when 
€he  press  has  done  its  work,  and  £he  multitude  are 
-wiser,  princes  and  potentates  must  either  take  to 
blo'vring  one  another's  bruns  out,  according  to 
6ome  new  system  of  etiquette  to  be  devised  for 
ihe  emergency,  or  else  dim^ise  witii  that  sort  of 
entertainment  altogether.  With  the  prevalenoe  of 
aome  aj^roach  to  equality  in  that  species  of 
conmum-sense  knowledge  on  subjects  political, 
commercial,  and  domestic  which  is  attainable  by 
bH,  we  shall  soon  aee  as  much  equaEly  in  our 
social  condition  as  it  is  desirable  to  nave — an 
equality,  to  wit,  of  rights  and  privileges :  for  more 
tluui  that  no  man  of  sense  and  honesty  would  con« 
tend.  ThB  natural  law  that  the  strong  should  prey 
upon  tbe  weak  vrill  still  maintain  its  force  and  in* 
t^nity ;  but,  under  the  influence  of  a  more  widely- 
dmused  intelligence  and  a  purer  morality,  em- 
bodied in  new  codes  of  law  and  justice,  its  opera- 
tion win  be  only  what  it  was  intended  to  be,  that 
is,  it  win  secure  to  superior  habits  and  qualities  of 
mind  and  character  that  influence  above  the  com- 
mon herd  v^ch  they  ought  to  possess,  and  must 
possess  for  the  sake  of  the  general  good.  Intelli- 
gence, then,  and  not  pr(^)erty,  will  be  the  basis  of 
me  francMse^  and  by  means  of  a  representative 
eystem  thus  reasonably  constructed,  vmich  is  the 
only  real  guarantee  for  good  gov^nment^  social 
abuses  and  grievances  mil  be  reformed  and  re- 
moved. With  the  elevation  of  the  lower  ranks 
there  will  be  a  coresponding  reduction  of  the  higher. 
TRirones  will  topple  down,  with  all  their  barbaric 
tinsel  and  trumpery ;  aristocracies  of  titie,  blood, 
and  descent  will  dissolve  and  crumble  into  neglect 
and  foj^tfnineas  b^ore  the  true  nobility  of  intel- 
lect and  character,  whidi  alone  are  worthy  of  a 
sane  man's  admiration.  This  is  tiie  only  milleniuam 


I  look  for.  Its  advent  is  inevitable  in  the  vsry 
nature  of  things.  I  liold  the  germ  of  it  in  iSbaa^ 
infemi^l  ^rpes  which  tare  freezing  in  my  fingers^ 
but  its  oomjdetion  neither  you  nor  1  eHuul  live  to 
witness.^ 

Into  such  a  style  of  bomiEes  my  coin{Mauaii 
would  oocaeoonally  launch  eat  as  he  was  fiflia^ 
his  case  of  an  evening  in  preparation  for  the 
next  day*fl  "dig."  ms  notions  on  the  BsDajetit 
of  religion  were  equally  heteredoK  and  still  lacne 
violent^  though  never  violent)^  eiquressed.  He 
bdd  that  aU  Che  forms  and  oecamonieB  of  aiS 
religions  that  bad  ever  flourished  were  but  £he 
mnltipHed  materials  and  contrivances  whidipriaBt- 
craft  bad  invented  to  mainfain  an  influenoe  cata 
blished  to  govern  and  plnnder  mankind,  through  flie 
medium  of  thdr  superstitioas  fecAings  and  £mzb. 
To  all  the  hackneyed  o^ections  of  Paine  and  ofiier 
infidd  writers  against  Christianity  be  ladded  new 
ones  of  his  own,  which  seemed  to  ariae  motiiic*- 
tively  in  bis  mhid  wbenever  eny  particular  <4Be- 
trine  set  fortb  in  the  sacred  writings  came  accifca- 
ta%  into  diflcnssion.  I  jnade  as  manfol  a  stHid 
for  the  truth  of  the  IBible  record  aa  my  limiifeffil 
readix)ff  and  (I  am  ashamed  to  say)  still  mare 
limited  thiakii^g  on  the  soi^ect  permitted.  But 
the  tirades  of  my  <^  companion  Ittartin  sGR-AMPg 
to  my  recollection,  and,  in  spite  of  aU  say  care, 
warped  my  judgmoit;  and  I  often  found  nLyBaET 
assenting  before  the  dose  of  a  diqaute  to  dagBOMB 
whichy  m  ibe  outset^  I  bad  resolutely  deter- 
mined to  reliite.  He  wasfoaddTviadicatrai^dtfMe 
characters  in  Scripture  bistory  wbom  the  aacred 
writers  condemn.  He  bad  taken  Esau  tmd^  lus 
especial  protection,  and  conwrted  him  into  a  modal 
of  manhood  and  didnterestedness,  while  lie  loaded 
tbe  cunning  Jacdb  with  all  the  opprobtrinm  of 
fraud*  knaveiy,  and  tbeft.  He  defended  ^R*J"t». 
as  one  who  had  acted  (supposing  the  narrative  to 
be  tru^  wbichlie  did  noQ  witii  the  utmost  cantioB 
and  prudence  in  a  difficult  business  He  oenaiued 
in  tiie  strongest  terms  the  conduct  of  Peter  in  ^ 
afiair  (^  Ananiafl  and  his  wifo^  who,  so  Alt  inom 
having  merited  death  for  not  having  conlzilHiied 
the  whole  of  thdr  posaesdons  to  the  oonumoa 
cause,  were  plainly  entitied  to  thanks  for  bestow^ 
ing  anything;  and  contended  that  the  very  last  man 
upon  the  foce  of  the  earth  to  punish  them  tor  a 
want  of  truth  was  Petm*  himself^  who  nofc  w&j 
long  before  had  been  gmlty  of  a  much  ^worae 
ofifence  in  first  telling  lies  and  then  sweuii^  to 
them,  at  the  instigation  (miy  of  his  own  cowardifae. 
He  was  the  ingenious  apologist  of  Judtt^  y^bo 
came  out  of  his  hands,  not  a  trutor  and  a  thi^ 
but  an  over-zealous  axid  miscalculating  aartiflaa, 
who  had  delivered  his  master  into  the  hai]^  of  Ins 
enemies  from  the  secret  assurance  that  in  so  dwsg 
he  should  only  accel^mte  his  triumph  avex  theoL 
He  found,  In  short,  a  subject  of  admiratioa  vAo' 
ever  the  Scriptures  held  forth  an  example  £r 
warning  and  condemnation ;  an^  by  a  oozxeqaondr 
ii^  insunct,  had  a  fund  of  vituperation  at  his  £a- 
posal  for  the  characters  exhibit^  in  the  Kble  iat 
our  imitation.  He  never  Gi:|aesBed  the  Jfg^tflrf: 
desire  to  bring  me  over  to  ins  own  way  oftiimk- 
iiqp,  (Aen  dedarmg  thattomakeapioseilyteiaia 
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numy  inetances  noOiing  more  than  to  discover  a 
fool;  bat  he  advised  me  to  examine  the  matter 
thorongihly  for  myself,  and  to  put  a  candid  face 
mpati  tine  oonchusions  I  should  arrive  at  "  Ninety- 
nine  hundredths/*  said  he,  "  of  the  individuals  pro- 
fesBing  Christianity  throughout  Europe,  whatever 
they  may  imagine  that  they  believe,  are  practically 
infills  to  ^  Taith  of  it;  and  I  put  it  to  you 
whether  it  be  not  infinitely  more  creditable  to  the 
true  manfiness  of  man  to  disown  a  fidth  which  he 
cannot  find  grounds  for  practically  acc^ting,  than, 
avowing  it^  to  give  the  He  to  its  efficacy  by  a  life 
of  total  indifiierenoe  to  its  daims^" 

It  could  hardly  be  otherwise  than  that  such 
aaimadverBions  sfaiould  have  their  effect  upon  my 
owB  mind.  1  never  confessed,  or,  indeed,  con- 
ffldered,  that  his  aiguments  carried  sufficient  wdght 
to  overturn  my  Ddth  in  the  truth  of  Ghristianity ; 
bot  th^  yet  secretly  undermined  it,  and  exercised 
an   infiuence  whidi,  though  I    never  willingly 
adcBowledged  even  to  myself,  I  could  not  feSl  to 
reeognisein  the  £fferentperceptions  which  I  b^gan 
gradjoally  to  entortiun  in  reference  to  subjects  wmch 
I  had  heen  taught  firom  my  childhood  to  consider 
aacred.    I  mention  these  things  here  because  the 
prindiplaa  of  ii^delily  have  of  late  years  taken 
refoge  among  the  working-classesy  among  whom 
akme  they  are  o^tenly  avowed  and  defended;  and 
it  18  therefore  incumbent  upon  those  upon  whom 
Aeir  education  devolves  that  the  young  operatives 
of  our  offices  and  workshons  should  be  well  in- 
structed in  the  grounds  of  their  faith,  and  armed 
with  sufficient  argumeutB  to  defend  them. 

I  must  hasten  now  more  rapidly  over  the  history 
of  my  residence  in  Paris.  The  lue  of  a  working- 
man  employed  in  the  daily  pursuit  of  his  avoca- 
tion presents  but  littie  interesting  to  the  general 
reader.  I  &und  emplovment  at  different  times  in 
most  of  the  printing-offices  of  Paris,  in  the  capa- 
city either  of  pressman  or  compositor,  and  I  often 
experienced  idiat  is  peculiarly  the  curse  of  the 
pnnting-bnsiness,  namely,  a  sudden  deprivation  of 
em|doyment,  and  the  misery  of  forced  and  unoom- 

peiwated  idleness.  It  was  fortunate  for  N ,  who 

had  more  demands  upon  his  industry,  that  he  also 

posacapcd  better  qnaufications  for  the  maiket  than 

I  did.    By  the  middle  of  the  vear  1827  he  had 

made  himself  so  good  a  Frencn  scholar  as  to  be 

able,  with  the  aid  of  a  young  Parisian,  who  for  a 

txiflii^  compensation  revised  his  manuscripts,  to 

write  articles  on  French  and  ISngHsh  politics  lor 

one  of  the  popular  journals.    For  these  he  was 

well  paid ;  wai  thev  were,  as  they  deserved  to  be, 

80  wdl  received  that  he  subsequentiy  contracted 

an  engagement  with  the  proprietors  of  the  journal, 

which  enabled  him  to  lav  down  the  composing- 

atick,  and,  with  the  help  of  a  littie  proof-reading  as 

a  make-weight,  to  devote  himself  to  literary  pur-| 

mdiB,    Let  me  record  it  to  his  honour  that  he  was 

not  unmindful  of  his  old  companion  in  the  time  of 

his  proqperity.    He  sent  ibr  me  at  a  time  wh«i  he 

knew  I  was  out  cS  employment,  and  introduced 

me  to  a  gentleman,  a  young  journalist^  as  a  person' 

well  quaufied  to  iaach  him  English.     It  was  well 

tat  me  that  mv  pupil  knew  mudi  better  how  to 

leanithaaIdia£owto  teach.    He  agreed  to  pay 


me  five  francs  per  lesson  of  two  hours,  on  the  con* 
dition  that  I  should  instruct  him  on  lus  own  plui 
and.not  eta  mine.  As  I  had  no|ilaa  at  all,  having 
never  had  experience  in  teaching,  this  suited  me 
exactiy.  His  plan  was  to  tnAe  use  of  me  as  a 
talking  dictionary  and  grammar,  confining  my 
teachings  exclusively  to  the  answering  of  sudi 
questions  as  he  thought  fit  to  put  Havmg  made 
uiis  arrangement,  he  produced  a  copy  of  the  ''Vicar 
of  Wakefield,"  and,  comm^idng  at  tiie  titie-j)^ge, 
read  it  after  me,  looldng  to  me  for  a  translation  as 
he  went  alcn^.  In  this  way  we  got  ihrough  four 
or  five  pages  in  the  course  (^  ^e  &rst  hour.  The 
second  was  devoted  to  conversition,  with  the  help 
of  a  book  of  phrases  in  bofli  hmgua^,  during 
which  we  invariably  drank  a  glass  c?  wme  together 
to  the  success  of  Ins  studies.  THiese  lessons  took 
place  three  times  a  week,  and  yielded  me  mregular 
mcome  of  fifteen  firancs,  which  for  a  good  portion 
of  the  spring  of  1828  was  unfortunate^  the  whole 
extent  of  my  earnings.  My  pupil  stu&d  Gob* 
bett's  ''Maitre  d'Angkis"  to  good  purpose  during 
the  intervals  between  the  lessons,  and  made  a 
rapid  and  satisfiiotory  progress.  It  is  true  he  never 
mastered  the  pronunciation,  nor  ran  any  risk,  as 
he  flattered  himself  he  did,  of  being  taken  for  an 
Englidmian;  but  in  the  course  <rf  nine  or  ten 
months  he  could  express  himsdf  witii  perfect  pro- 
priety in  every  other  reqpect^  and  politely  sent  ma 
my  congi  m  an  epistie  J^  some  length,  with  the 
perfect  grammatical  purity  of  wlndi  I  could  find 
no  fault,  however  mudi  I  was  aggrieved  by  its 
contents. 

Encouraged  by  the  result  of  lay  efforts  in  this 
direction,  and  by  the  warm  recommendations  of 
my  first  pupil,  I  started  in  a  small  way  as  a  pro- 
fessor of  the  English  language,  and  printed  and 
privately  drculated  cards  and  prospectuses  with 
we  view  of  obtaining  pupHs.  1  found  it  by  no 
means  so  easy  a  business  as  I  had  imagined.  Any- 
bodv  who  knows  a  language  thoroughly  may 
easily  teach  it  to  another  lowing  the  principles  o£ 
grammar ;  but  to  impart  a  correct  knowledge  of  a 
foreign  tongue  to  a  man  who  does  not  know  his 
own  is  just  one  of  the  imposdble  things  which  none 
of  the  "wondrous  new  madiines  of  modem 
spinning^  have  been  found  competent  to  effect 
The  two  great  stumbHng-blockB  in  the  way,  as  well 
of  myself  as  my  pupils,  were  Hie  future  tense  and 
the  suljunctive  mood.  The  distinction  between 
sludl  and  unU,  as  the  tense  stands  arranged  in  our 
plan  of  conjugation,  no  Frenchman  could  or  would 
understand ;  they  seemed  to  have  taken  an  unani- 
mous oath  against  it  Bevolving  the  matter  one 
day  in  my  mind,  and  impressed  with  a  vague 
recollection  of  sometiiing  I  had  seen  on  the  subject 
in  a  volume  of  Dean  Swift  in  my  fisther^s  libraiy, 
I  resolved  to  6|dit  the  future  tense  into  two  moods, 
and  try  if  I  could  cram  my  pupils  with  it  in  that 
shape.  With  this  view  I  arranged  the  Insected 
tense  on  a  card  thus : — 

THE  FUTUBE  TENSE  CQUFBISES 

TBI  xoon  or  volition     and    jwt  mood  or  ditxbmio 

irinoa. 
Sim.     ItbaU  |         Sin.     IwiU 

ThMBhilt 


ItbaU 

Tfaoaw&t 

HenJU 


HeahaU 
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Piur.  We  shall 
You  will 
They  will 


Plur,    We  will 
You  shall 
They  shall 


The  reader  will  perceive  tliat  by  this  arrange- 
ment the  ambiguity  of  the  "shall  or  will,"  so 
puzzling  to  foreigners,  as  it  stands  in  our  English 
grammar-books,  is  done  away,  and  that  a  learner 
who  had  made  himself  master  of  this  simple 
scheme  would  only  have  to  reflect  for  an  instant 
whether  he  wished  to  express  a  mere  volition  or  a 

r)6itive  determination,  to  know  which  to  use. 
promised  myself  great  things  from  the  use  of  this 
contrivance,  and  printed  a  couple  of  packs  of  the 
cards,  and  distributed  them  among  such  of  mv 
pupils  as  I  thought  had  brains  or  industry  enough 
to  make  use  of  them.  It  may  appear  an  odd  thing 
.  to  relate,  but  it  is  an  absolute  fact — and  as  it  is  one 
that  tells  of  my  own  failure  and  mortification,  I 
shall  hardly  be  suspected  of  sophisticating  it — ^tliat 
not  a  single  individual  among  near  thirty  adults, 
most  of  tiiem  of  more  than  average  intelligence, 
reaped  a  grain  of  practical  advantage  by  my  plan. 
It  is  true  that  many,  indeed  most  of  them,  under- 
stood the  scheme,  and  conunitted  it  to  memory ; 
but  even  with  tlie  cards  in  their  hands  they  would 
select  the  wrong  term  as  often  as  the  right,  to  my 
unspeakable  amazement  and  indignation.  But  use- 
less as  it  was  to  me  or  to  my  pupils,  the  plan  was 
considered  worth  stealing.  One  of  my  cards  got 
into  the  hands  of  an  Irish  professor  of  English, 
engaged  in  initiating  the  gentry  of  St.  Germain  in 
the  mysteries  of  the  brogue — which  sagacious 
professor,  with  the  modesty  peculiar  to  his  nation, 
stole  the  contrivance,  and  published  it  as  an  impor- 
tant discovery  of  his  own,  in  his  Franco- Anglo- 
Hibernian  grammar  of  the  English  tongue,  of  the 
fifth  edition  of  which  it  formed  the  only  new 
feature.  I  had  my  revenge  in  the  reflection  that 
I  had  seduced  him  to  the  committal  of  a  gross 
plagiarism,  when  he  only  intended  to  be  guilty  of 
robbery. 

With  regard  to  the  other  great  grammatical 
diflSculty,  the  subjunctive  mood,  after  a  long 
counsel  with  myself  on  the  subject,  and  after 
reading  over  all  that  I  could  lay  hands  on  respect- 
ing it— one  octavo  volume  in  particular,  by  an 
English  member  of  the  French  Institute — ^I  came 
to  die  convenient  conclusion  that  there  was  really 
no  such  thing  as  a  subjunctive  mood  to  the  English 
verb,  and  boldly  abolished  it  altogether.  I  assured 
my  pupils  that  such  forms  of  expression  were 
nothing  more  than  colloquial  licences,  to  be 
admitted  or  rejected  at  pleasure ;  and  when  con- 
fronted, as  I  was  sometimes,  with  the  learned 
work  of  the  professor  of  the  Institute,  I  referred 
the  dissentients  to  a  hundred  passages  which  I  was 
prepared  to  pounce  upon,  all  demonstrating  plainly 
enough  that,  whatever  he  found  it  prudent  to 
establish  as  the  irrefragable  law,  he  by  no  means 
considered  binding  upon  himself,  using,  in  para- 
graphs perfectly  parallel  in  their  construction 
either  the  indicative  or  so-called  subjunctive  mood, 
without  the  habit,  because  without  the  necessity,  of 
discrimination. 

The  reader  may  probably  think  I  was  perfectly 
right  when  I  inform  him  that  I  never  had  sufficient 


confidence  in  my  capabilities  as  a  teacher  of  language 
to  abandon  my  trade  in  favour  of  the  practice  of 
tuitioiu  "  Between  two  Btools,"  says  the  proverh, 
"  a  man  falls  to  the  ground  f  the  truth  of  which 
was  brought  home  to  me  more  than  once,  since  I 
lost  several  chances  of  employment  at  my  bnsines 
through  looking  after  pupils.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  I  oftener  reaped  me  benefit  of  having  "two 
strings  to  my  bow,"  and  somedmes  managed  to 
maintain  myself  for  months  together,  during 
periods  of  depression  in  the  printing  buslDes, 
when,  but  for  the  little  connexion  I  had  picked  op 
as  a  teacher,  I  might  have  been  reduced  to  dismal 
straits. 

This  connexion  was  of  a  rather  curious  descrip- 
tion, and  embraced  men,  and  women  too,  of  various 
ranks  and  classes.  One  of  my  pupils  was  &  monk 
of  forty  years  of  age,  who  always  gave  me  his 
blessing  in  addition  to  the  twenty  sous  ^cb  he 
paid  for  his  lesson,  and  tried  hard  to  wed  me 
from  heresy,  and  bring  me  over  to  the  bosom  of 
the  true  Church.  Our  lessons  consisted  almost 
entirely  of  conversations,  which  he  generally 
contrived  to  divert  into  a  religious  channel;  and 
he  sometimes  plied  me  so  vigorously  with  argti- 
ments  in  Roman  Catholicism,  that  I  was  fain 
to  find  a  refuge  from  their  assaults  in  the 
correction  of  the  wretched  syntax  in  whicK  they 
were  couched.  Upon  these  occasions  it  was 
amusing  to  mark  the  evident  conflict  in  his 
mind  between  his  penchant  for  proselytising  aud 
his  abhorrence  of  false  grammar.  He  would 
drop  the  controversy  to  pick  up  a  concord,  and 
return  again  to  the  argument  with  unwearied  per- 
tinacity, though  it  cost  him  half  an  hour  to  clear 
the  way  to  it  He  was  a  man  without  guile,  and, 
I  believe,  sought  my  conversion  from  a  sincere  and 
profound  sense  of  Christian  charity  and  duty. 
Another  was  a  dansense  and  widow  o(  Skjigvrcfiit 
of  one  of  the  theatres,  who  took  lessons  of  a  morn- 
ing before  she  rose  from  bed,  and  who  made  it  a 
condition  of  the  contract  that  I  should  tune  the 
violin  of  her  son,  a  dirty  little  urchin  of  six  years 
old,  who  walked  about  the  room  in  his  night-go^ini, 
scraping  away  at  the  gamut,  while  his  mother  toiled 
painfully  at  the  elements  of  English  grammar. 
Among  the  number  were  a  couple  of  milliner?, 
who  clubbed  together,  receiving  lessons  alter- 
nately, and  each  imparting  instruction  to  the 
other,  thus  securing  tuition  at  half-price.  I  had 
a  dozen  or  more  of  artizans  and  operatives  oi 
different  trades,  some  of  whom,  by  the  wav; 
made  good  and  rapid  progress,  and,  by  cm- 
tivating  the  acquaintance  of  Englishmen,  learned 
to  speak  the  language  with  boldn^s  and  fluen<j'. 
My  best  customer  was  a  restaurateur,  who 
gave  me  solid  pudding  for  empty  conjugations, 
paying  for  lessons,  which  he  took  three  times 
a  week,  with  tickets  for  dinner  at  thirty  sous 
a-piece.  , 

My  new  vocation,  while  it  gave  me  some  msigni 
into  the  domestic  habits  of  a  not  very  comfortable 
class  of  the  Parisian  pnWic,  also  afforded  me 
much  more  leisure  than  had  heretofore  been  «t  my 
command.  But  I  cannot  say  that  I  ever  thorougWy 
enjoyed  this  leieure.     The  instinct "  to  be  doing, 
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the  result  of  the  habits  of  my  life,  twelve  hours  a 
day  of  which  had  been  passed  in  constant  labour 
from  my  childhood,  drove  me  continually  to  some 
manual  occupation ;  and  I  tried  my  hands  at  all 
eorts  of  contrivances — such  as  cobbling  my  boots 
and  clothes,  binding  my  books,  and  manufacturing 
musical  instruments,  with  little  better  result  than 


quieting  the  reproaches  at  my  handicraft  conscience, 
which  would  not  stiffer  me  to  rest  without  the 
attempt,  at  Uast,  of  producing  something  real  and 
tangible.  As  for  study  and  mental  improvement, 
I  am  sure  it  is  a  fact  that  I  bestowed  far  less  time 
upon  them  than  I  had  done  when  fully  employed 
at  my  trade. 


THE    LAST    FROM    DELPHI. 


a.  Now  about  this  time  it  was  that  Ion  Psithyrus, 
of  the  house  of  the  Euneporidse,  which  is  a  great 
aad  ancient  house  in  the  kingdom  of  Queen  Nic^, 
was  set  up  by  her  to  be  the  chief  ruler  over  the 
people.    And  this  was  indeed  the  same  Ion  who 
had  formerly  boasted  that    he  could  steer  the 
Channel  fleet ;  which  is,  in  truth,  a  much  more 
difficult  task  than  to  govern  a  nation.     But  among 
the  people  he  was  commonly  called  Lord  John 
Bttssell,  or  more  shortly,  Lord  John.     And  when 
he  had  governed  them  in  the  name  of  Queen  Nic^ 
^•ith  moderate  success  for  about  five  years,  and 
had  done  everything  that  he  could  think  of,  he 
gradually  fell  into  a  singular  perplexity,  and  be- 
came utterly  puzzled,  and  at  his  wit's  end,  as  to 
what  he  should  do  next     And  this  was  not  by 
reason  of  his  being  alone,  or  unsupported  by  friends 
and  counsellors,  as  in  the  case  of  Duke  Arthur,  who 
mled  the  people  before  the  days  of  Queen  Nicd. 
For  he,  indeed,  being  alone,  and  without  council- 
lors, sat  at  the  end  of  a  long  table,  surrounded 
with  empty  seats,  and  debated  strenuousl)'^  with 
his  own  mind  as  to  what  was  to  be  done  next,  and 
how  the  King's  government  was  to  be  carried  on : 
and  when  he  had  determined  on  anything,  he  did 
it  off-hand.     But  Lord  John,  as  being  of  an  ancient 
and  powerful  house,  was  surrounded    not  with 
empty  seats,  but  with  many  relations  and  friends ; 
of  whom  were  the  Eliotidae,  and  Glaucus  with  his 
family,  and  Hobaecus,  and  the  Lord  of  Palmyro- 
polis,  who  was  called  Eros,  because  he  was  loved 
by  the  barbarians;  and  Wooden  Charley,  who  was  so 
called  because  he  kept  the  tallies  of  Queen  Nice's 
treasure-house,  and  marked  off,  by  cutting  notches 
upon  sticks,  the  sums  that  went  out  and  the  sums 
that  came  in.     And  it  had  oftentimes  been  better 
for  Charley  if  he  had  been  in  fact  made  of  wood, 
and  not  in  name  only ;  for  many  of  his  enemies, 
and  even  some  of  his  friends,  in  joke,  seeing  him 
walking  about  laden  with  the  Queen's  tallies,  and 
finable  to  defend  himself,  would  take  his   own 
tally-gUcks  and  rap  him  on  the  head  with  them, 
as  was  done  in  the  old  game  of  quail -fighting, 
whereby  he  became,  as  was  natural,  more  and  more 
confoaed;   nevertheless,  he  and  the  others  con- 
tinned  giving  advice  to  Lord  John. 

p.  But  Lord  John,  as  I  said  just  now,  grew 
daily  more  distracted,  and  even  at  night  he  was 
troubled  with  bad  dreams;  for  he  would  often 
rise  up,  when  he  had  better  have  been  in  bed 
and  adeep,  and  gravely  tell  the  council  that  he 
vou  xvm. — NO.  o(ax 


was  Hercules,  and  talk  of  the  choice  of  Virtue,  and 
also  of  pulling  Cerberus  by  the  ear,  or  rather  by 
the  six  ears,  and  many  other  things  needless  to 
mention ;  and  he  wrote,  when  in  this  state,  letters 
to  divers  persons,  which  had  better  have  remained 
unwritten.  And  in  the  morning,  when  he  was 
told  what  he  had  done  over-night,  he  thought  it 
was  not  the  part  of  a  consistent  man  to  allow  that 
he  had  spoken  unwisely,  and  persevered  in  doing 
foolish  things,  although  well  aware  that  they  were 
foolish.  But  being,  at  the  same  time,  deeply  dis- 
tressed with  his  own  infirmities,  as  he  grew  worse 
and  not  better,  and  fearing  lest  Queen  Nic6  should 
at  last  find  him  out,  and  make  some  one  else  ruler 
in  his  stead,  since  none  of  the  Magi  of  the  country 
could  interpret  his  dreams,  or  resolve  him  what  to 
do,  he,  being  a  god-fearing  man,  bethought  himself 
to  send  to  the  oracle  at  Delphi.  And  his  friends, 
when  they  heard  of  it,  some  by  serious  argument 
and  others  by  laughing  at  him,  tried  to  dissuade 
him;  and  they  told  him  that  he  might  find  at 
home  many  mysterious  women  who  walked  in 
their  sleep  and  saw  without  their  eyes,  and  even 
magic  spheres  of  crystal  which  could  answer  ques- 
tions, any  one  of  w^hich  could  give  him  as  good 
advice  as  he  could  get  at  Delphi.  And  especially 
one  Mylopolis  (who  was  a  great  friend  of  his,  and 
a  merry  wag  and  a  good  fellow,  and  one  of  a  cer- 
tain set,  or  hetcereiaj  of  jolly  good  fellows,  called 
the  Club  of  Saints,  whose  good  sayings  Lord  John 
was  fond  of  quoting,  in  season  and  out  of  season) 
told  him  that  Apollo  had  entirely  given  up  the 
trade  of  divination,  and  had  let  his  shop,  and  re- 
tired from  business  altogether,  and  that  the  oracles 
were  as  dumb  as  a  tympanum  with  a  hole  in  it ; 
or,  if  there  was  any  voice  at  all,  it  would  be  nothing 
but  a  hideous  hum ;  which  means,  a  tremendotis  lie. 
And  some  advised  him  to  wait  till  the  festivals  of 
the  Megalo-darbeian  or  the  Ascotian  games,  and 
then  to  go  himself  in  disguise  upon  the  Hippo- 
drome, and  ask  his  fortune  of  one  of  the  many 
Bohemian  girls  who  stand  there  among  the 
chariots  prophesying  for  hire ;  but  the  more  that 
they  laughed  at  him,  or  seriously  dissuaded  him, 
the  more  was  he  bent  (as,  indeed,  he  often  had  a 
will  of  his  own)  upon  sending  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible to  the  oracle  at  Delphi. 

y.  And  having  determined  on  this  course,  he 
began  to  look  for  the  fittest  persons  to  send  as  his 
ambassadors  to  the  oracle.  And  he  chose  out 
Cleomenes  and  Dion,  who  were,  in  the  first  place, 
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virtuous  men,  and,  secondly,  had  already  visited 
Delphi  under  the  guidance  of  a  certain  crack- 
brained  fellow  called  Enche&palus,  in  the  days  of 
Leontes,  King  of  Sicilia.  And  they,  having  re- 
ceived their  instructions,  and  sworn  to  bring  back 
whatever  the  oracle  shotdd  say  to  them,  embarked 
without  delay  on  board  one  of  the  ships  of  Queen 
Nic<$,  which  was  named  Typhon,  and  could  force 
its  way  through  the  water  without  sails  or  oars, 
against  wind  and  tide  (as  the  ships  of  the  Phoea- 
cians  also  are  said  to  have  done),  like  a  great  sea- 
serpent,  by  screwing  its  tail  from  side  to  side.  And 
while  moving  it  panted  forth,  as  if  alive,  great  jets 
of  dark  sulphureous  smoky  breath,  and  sometimes 
even  flames  of  fire ;  so  that  its  path  through  the 
waters  was  marked  by  a  dark  line  of  smoke.  They 
then,  being  on  this  ship  Typkon^  sailed  through 
the  ocean  till  they  reached  the  Pillars  of  Hercules 
^here  there  was  a  strong  fortress  belonging  to 
Queen  Nic^,  and  so  into  the  Inner  Sea;  and 
passing  by  Melita,  leaving  the  high  snowy  peak  of 
Mount  -^tna  on  tiie  left  hand,  they  turned  towards 
the  north-east,  and  made  for  Zacynthus  and 
Cephallenia.  And  passing  close  by  Ithaca  (which, 
as  well  as  all  the  other  islands  of  the  Ionian  Sea, 
pays  tribute  to  Queen  Nic^),  they  touched  land  at 
l^atrae,  which  is  now  called  Patras.  And  there, 
being  weary  of  the  sea,  tiiey  provided  for  them- 
selves guides  and  horses,  and  journeyed  by  land  to 
Vostiza,  which  is  ^gium.  And  as  they  went, 
they  wondered  at  the  beauty  of  the  country,  and 
more  especially  at  the  pleasant  mildness  of  the 
climate ;  insomuch  that,  being  natives  of  a  country 
where  people  do  rarely  talk  of  anything  except  the 
weather,  but  of  that  fluently,  they  rode  along  always 
repeating  to  each  other,  **  The  climate  is  delicate," 
-and  '*the  air  most  sweet  T'  And  this  part  of 
Hellas  may  indeed  well  be  termed  beautiful ;  for 
the  road  lies  near  the  shores  of  the  sea,  sometimes 
3)aBsing  over  little  hills,  and  sometimes  over  rich 
plains,  and  sometimes  close  to  the  waters;  but 
always  among  vineyards,  or  woods  of  pine,  and 
myrtle,  and  ilex,  and  heather,  and  lentisk ;  and  on 
the  right  hand  rises  the  long  range  of  the  Panachaic 
Mountain,  cleft  with  many  gorges ;  and  each  gorge 
has  its  own  torrent,  which  in  winter  rushes  madly 
over  the  plain  down  into  the  sea,  but  in  summer  its 
bed  is  fiiir  with  whispering  plane-trees  and  flower- 
ing oleanders.  And  on  the  other  side  is  the  blue 
Gorinthean  Gulf,  and  beyond  it  the  purple  moun- 
tains, with  the  two  white  peaks  of  Parnassus  rising 
4)ver  all. 

^.  And  at  Vostiza  they  again  took  ship,  and, 
-crossing  the  gulf  to  the  Bay  of  Crissa,  came  to  the 
plain  of  Salona,  or  Amphissa,  which  is  grey,  and 
golden,  and  purple,  with  olives  and  com.  And  as 
long  as  they  rode  through  the  olive-groves  of  the 
plains,  the  little  boys,  on  seeing  them,  ran  away 
frightened,  and  shouting  loudly,  "  O  barbarians  T* 
But  as  they  left  the  plain,  and  began  to  ascend  the 
mountain,  by  way  of  Crissa  towards  Delphi,  the 
same  little  boys,  having  mounted  on  the  crags 
above  the  road,  took  courage,  and  attacked  them 
with  stones,  still  shouting,  «  O  barbarians  P  And 
the  same  little  boys,  also  on  the  same  day,  with 
•force  and  arms  assaulted  Cleomenes  and  Dion,  and 


beat,  bruised,  wounded,  and  ill-treated  diCTi 
(whereby  Cleomenes  and  Dion  became  and  were 
sick,  sore,  lame,  and  disordered,  and  so  continued 
for  a  long  time),  and  other  ^^Tongs  to  Cleomenes 
and  Dion  then  did,  against  the  peace  of  their  Lady 
Queen  Nic^,  and  to  the  great  damage  of  Cleomenes 
and  Dion ;  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  stiffness 
of  their  high-crowned  hats,  they  had  run  great  risk 
of  being  slain.  And  remembering  how  the  Per- 
sians fared,  being  overwhelmed  with  great  rocks 
as  they  marched  to  attack  Apollo's  Temple,  they 
were  indeed  in  great  fear ;  but,  nevertheless,  pre- 
ferring anything  rather  than  to  return  to  Lord 
John  without  having  accomplished  their  business, 
they  persevered  steadily  until  they  reached  Delphi. 

e.  But  on  their  arrival  they  were  even  more 
discomforted,  finding  that  since  their  last  visit  the 
Temple  of  Apollo  had  been  destroyed,*and  cypresses 
and  olives  had  grown  in  its  place,  and  that  the 
bath  of  the  Castalian  fountain,  wherein  the  priestess 
of  Apollo  was  wont  to  bathe,  was  nearly  choked 
up  with  soil  and  watercresses.  And  they  began 
to  fear  that  the  words  of  Mylopolis,  the  witty 
fellow,  which  he  spoke  to  Lord  John,  to  dissuade 
him,  and  only  in  jest,  were  indeed  true,  and  that 
Apollo  had  altogether  retired  from  business. 
Nevertheless,  at  last  they  discovered  the  Priestess 
of  Apollo  sitting  alone  upon  a  rusty  tripod.  And 
having  gladly  saluted  her,  as  men  arriving  at 
something  beyond  their  hopes,  they  presented  to 
her  the  compliments  of  Ion  Psithyms.  Ajdd  she, 
sweeping  her  robes  round  her  with  a  majestic 
courtesy,  said,  in  words  taken  from  one  of  the  old 
Hellenic  poets,  "  Hadu  ti  to  psithyrisma,**  which, 
being  interpreted,  means,  '*  Sweet  is  the  rustling !" 
and  sat  down  again  upon  the  tripod.  And  they, 
imagining  that  she  meant  by  this  to  say  that  she 
graciously  accepted  the  compliments  which  Lord 
John  had  been  so  kind  as  to  send  her,  bowed  and 
smiled.  But  I,  for  my  part,  am  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  she,  being  not  over  pleased  that^Lord 
John  had  presented  her  with  compliments  and 
nothing  more,  meant  ironically  to  say,  "The  Rus- 
sells  are  full  of  soft  sawder."   But  this  by  the  way. 

f .  And  when  they  told  her  that  Lord  John  had 
sent  them  to  Apollo  for  advice  as  to  what  he 
should  do,  she  made  no  answer,  but  laughed  im- 
moderately    And  on  their  repeating  the  question 

S9  soon  as  she  could  cease  laughing),  she  bade 
em  come  to  her  the  next  day,  and  then  the  next, 
and  then  the  next  after  that ;  for  that  in  such  a 
case  it  was  not  possible  there  should  be  any  hurry, 
as  if  intending  covertly  to  insinuate  that  as  Lord 
John  had  gone  on  so  long  a  time  without  doing 
anything  at  all,  he  might  as  well  adjourn  himself 
altogether.  But  when  they  came  day  after  day 
and  ceased  not  to  beseech  her  to  give  them  an 
answer  which  they  might  carry  back  to  Lord  John, 
she  arose  at  last  from*  the  tripod  upon  which  she 
continually  sat,  and  walking  with  them  to  the  Cas- 
talian fount,  over  which  hang  the  peaked  rocks 
which  are  called  the  Phsedriades,  she  took  first  a 
deep  draught  of  the  water,  and  bade  them  drink 
too.  And  when  they  had  drunk,  having  filled  a 
crystal  bottle  with  water  from  the  fountain,  and 
sealed  it  carefully  with  the  seal  of  Hermes,  she 
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gave  the  bottle  to  Cleomenes  and  Dion,  telling 
them  to  carry  that  back  to  Lord  John  for  an 
answer.  And  she  also  toM  them  that  if  Lord  John 
really  wanted  anything  to  do,  he  might  find  out 
the  tidiest  and  mitidieat  thing  in  his  own  country. 
And  having  said  so  much,  she  returned  to  her 
place,  and  sat  again  upon  the  tripod. 

ff.  But  Geomenes  and  Dion,  having  shaken  first 
the  bottle  and  then  their  own  heads  vehemently, 
when  no  result  whatever  followed,  but  they  were 
the  more  perplexed,  followed  after  the  Priestess 
and  spoke  as  follows:  "Madam,  the  water  in- 
deed is  clear,  but  not  so  the  words  of  the 
oracle.  Give  us,  therefore,  some  answer,  either  in 
writing  or  by  word  of  mouth,  which  Lord  John 
will  be  able  to  understand,  and  which  he  may 
lay  upon  the  table  of  the  Assembly,  or  write  in 
the  sacred  books  which  are  painted  of  a  blue 
colour.  But  this  answer,  we  fear,  he  will  not  be 
able  to  understand,  as  we  certainly  do  not  under- 
stand it  ourselves "  And  for  a  long  time  the 
Priestess  would  not  answer  a  word ;  but  at  last, 
being  wearied  with  their  importunities,  she  leapt 
Tip  from  the  tripod,  possessed  witli  a  fury,  and  sang 
out  as  follows : — * 

^  To  the  children  of  the  foggy  isles  Apollo's  words 

are  hard : 
Ariston  men  hudor — greatly  sang   of    old  the 

Pythian  bard. 
Wisdom  flowed  in  open  channels — ^now  she  seals 

her  dwindled  springs : 
How,  if  you  perceive  not  earthly,  shall  I  teach 

you  heavenly  things  ? 

**  Mighty  Johnny,  flighty  Johnny,  still  dost  hope  to 

ride  at  ease 
On  the  shoulders  of  the  millions,  like  a  cork  upon 

the  seas? 
Weary  Johnny,  leery  Johnny,  mind  your  helm 

and  mind  your  eye ; 
Grimly  laugh  the  seas  behind  you,   round  the 

rudder  surgmg  by. 

"  Little  Johnny,  kittle  Johnny,  best  nor  make  nor 
meddle  more 

With  that  old  three-hatted  porter  of  the  Purgato- 
rial door; 

If  your  small  laechic  shoulders  don  the  British 
lion's  hide. 

Won't  yon  feel  the  blister-ointment  of  the  Nessus- 
shirt  inside? 

"Silver  streams  are  pouring    daily  through  the 

garden-gates  of  brass. 
Glassy  fountains  showering  gaily  sparkle  in  the 

haUs  of  glass ; 
Dews  of  pure  elysion  perfume  steep  the  maidens' 

snowy  weeds, 
Breezy  waves  of  mellow  mnsic  tremble  down  the 

gilded  reeds. 

*  To  aU  •£  our  ck«ie«l  mden  who  are  amure  thai  in  old 
tines  tha  omelet  wen  delivered  in  hexameter  Terse,  and  who 
■ight  oonaeaoently  expect  that  this  metre  woold  be  kept  np  in  the 
Bodeni  prmuMcies,  we  need  only  reeall  the  fact  that  erersincethe 
ddliades  of  Tzetxci^  the  trodiaic  haa  beoome  tiie  heroio  aeasnre 
of  Oiceaa^and  that  in  modem  Bomaic  the  verses  are  dependant  not 
QjNm  qaaatitj^  bat  aceent  This  satisftictorily  aoeoonts  for  what 
ttigbt  otharwiso  appear  sUango  to  English  aah<4an«<— Bd, 


^  Close  beside,  a  foul  Augean  stable  for  Alcides  asks. 
Since  you're  in  the  vein  of  Ercles,  match  the 

dirtiest  of  his  tasks ; 
Turn  the  silver  streams  to  filter  through  the  stench 

and  through  the  mire  : 
You  may  keep  your  pot  a-boiling,  if  you'll  set  the* 

Tlmmes  on  fire." 

And  having  said  so  much,  she  sank  back  upon 
the  tripod  exhausted,  and  bade  Cleomenes  and 
Dion  depart.  And  they  having  got  what  they 
wanted,  made  all  haste  down  the  mountain  by  the 
way  that  they  came ;  yet  not  so  quickly  but  that 
the  little  boys,  again  mounting  on  the  crags  above 
the  road,  and  again  shouting,  "0  barbarians  T 
sent  many  volleys  of  stones  down  upon  them ;  so 
that  they  gladly  reached  the  plain,  having  gone 
off  (as  the  phrase  of  that  country  is)  with  a  flea  in 
their  ear.  And  embarking  again  iipon  the  good 
ship  Ti/phon,  they  returned  to  the  kingdom  of 
Qacen  Nicd. 

6.  Now  Lord  John  had  in  the  meanwhile  be- 
come daily  more  and  more  puzzled  and  distracted. 
And,  indeed,  the  Queen  Nicd  had  already  once 
dismissed  him  from  her  service,  on  account  of  his 
obvious  incapacity;  but  afterwards,  not  finding 
any  one  ready  to  take  his  place  and  rule  the 
people  even  as  well  as  he  did,  she  made  him  again 
(by  the  advice  of  old  Duke  Arthur)  the  ruler  of 
the  people,  until  some  better  man  should  be  found. 
So  he  waited  anxiously  for  the  return  of -Cleomenes 
and  Dion.  And  when  they  returned,  and  told 
him  all  that  had  happened,  and  showed  him  the 
bottle,  and  delivered  to  him  the  words  of  the 
oracle,  he  was  dreadfully  puzzled  and  not  a  little 
fiightened.  Nevertheless,  he  wrote  the  words  of 
the  oracle  down  in  the  sacred  blue  books,  and 
laid  them  upon  the  table  of  the  assembly,  and 
asked  all  the  wise  men  of  the  country  what  the 
meaning  of  the  oracle  was.  But  they  were  none 
of  them  wiser  than  Lord  John  himself,  and  were 
not  able  to  give  any  explanation  of  the  words  of 
Apollo.  But  by  degrees  the  words  themselves 
were  whispered  about  among  the  common  people, 
who  have  a  great  reverence  for  Apollo,  and  chant 
and  pray  to  him  continuallv ;  and,  indeed,  there 
is  still  extant  a  hynm  of  wnich  the  first  line  is, 
**  Glorious  Apollo,  from  on  high  behold  us !"  and 
a  club,  or  het€Breia,  who,  from  their  frequent  sing- 
ing of  this  hymn,  and  performing  other  mystical 
ceremonies,  are  called  the  ''Qlorious  Apollera." 
So  one  said  one  thing,  and  one  another;  but  one 
Mayhew,  a  man  of  the  people,  who  said  that  he 
came  from  an  island  called  Jacobennesus,  where 
he  had  learnt  much  wisdom,  asserted  loudly  that 
by  the  tidiest  and  untidiest  thing  in  the  countiy 
was  meant  the  river  Thames;  for  (he  said)  its 
tide  ebbed  and  flowed  through  the  city  of  London 
twice  a  day,  and  all  the  dirt  of  tifie  city  was 
carried  down  into  it ;  and  the  meaning  of  the 
bottle  was,  that  they  were  to  clean  &e  river 
Thames  until  it  became  as  pure  as  the  water  which 
was  sealed  up  in  the  crystal  bottle.  But  thepeofde 
laughed  at  Mayhew,  and  said  that  the  Thames 
was  not  dirty,  although  it  certainly  was  not  like 
tdie  water  of  the  Gastalian  fbmitam :  and  that  if 
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the  Thames  were  dirty,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
clean  it;  and  they  were  not  told  to  clean  the 
Thames,  but  to  set  it  on  fire ;  and  therefore  this 
explanation  was  nonsense,  and  a  great  deal  too 
foolish  and  simple  to  be  the  real  meaning  of  the 
oracle.  And  they  said  moreover,  in  derision,  that 
Mayhew  was  a  midwife,  who  had  delivered  a  great 
mountain  of  a  ridiculous  mouse.  And  from  that 
lime  forth  Uie  art  of  midwifery  was  called  moteu- 
ticS,  or  the  art  of  Mayhew.  But  although  the 
T^ople  laughed,  as  was  natural  and  just,  at  this 
Mayhew  for  his  absurd  attempt  to  explain  the 
oracle,  neither  Lord  John  himself,  nor  any  of  the 


wise  men  of  Queen  Nic^,  nor  any  of  the  people 
ever  discovered  what  the  real  meaning  of  the 
oracle  was.  So  Lord  John  never  knew  what  to 
do  next  But  even  yet  there  is  a  general  belief 
among  the  people  that  at  some  time  or  other  the 
Thames  will  actually  be  set  on  fire  in  accordaDoe 
with  the  oracle,  and  that  afterwards  the  nation  will 
flourish  greatly ;  insomuch  that  it  is  a  frequent  thmg 
there  for  one  man  of  the  people,  when  disappointeJ 
with  the  performances  of  another  in  any  art  or 
science  whatever  wherein  he  professes  to  excel,  to 
say  of  him  derisively,  "  He,  at  least,  will  never  set 
the  Thames  on  fire  T' 
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When  Dr.  Chalmers  was  professor  of  moral  philo- 
sophy in  the  University  of  St  Andrews,  he  had 
occasion  one  dav  to  explain  to  his  students  the  im- 
possibility of  effecting  changes  on  the  inner  man 
oy  mere  extemalism.  "  Thus, "  said  the  learned 
doctor,  "  if  a  clock  goes  wrong,  it  will  not  be  suffi- 
cient to  alter  the  hands ;  the  pendulum  must  be 
operated  on  before  any  permanent  change  can  be 
accomplished."  Next  day  he  examined  his  class  on 
the  prelection  of  the  preceding  diet;  and  having 
asked  a  Celtic  student  as  to  the  above  illustration, 
Ossian  replied  that  the  curative  clock-process 
consisted  in  **  shortening  him*s  pennduleim." 

The  theory  of  Chalmers,  thus  so  readily  ap- 
preciated by  the  Gael,  strikes  rather  hard  on 
Quakerism;  for  what  possible  connexion  can 
subsist  between  virtue  and  a  shovel  hat,  modesty 
and  a  scuttle  bonnet,  or  piety  and  neutral  tints  ? 
If  one  could  simultaneously  cut  off  a  bad  habit 
when  they  cut  off  a  coat-collar,  or  mortify  a  bad 
passion  at  one  and  the  same  time  that  they  convert 
the  angles  of  coat-tails  into  curves,  there  would  be 
some  propriety  in  stereotyping  costume.  Humility 
is  not  necessarily  connected  with  a  rigid  adherence 
to  set  forms  of  speech  or  precise  models  of  dress ; 
nay,  there  may  in  reality  be  more  real  pride  in  the 
man  who  stands  out  from  his  fellows  in  the  matter 
oi  his  garb  than  in  him  who  quietly  falls  in  with 
the  multitude,  and  who  sensibly  avails  himself  of 
the  wide-awake  hats,  India  rubber  clogs,  waterproof 
paletots,  and  other  modem  scientific  contributions 
to  human  comfort  But  admitting,  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  what  is  at  best  a  doubtful  point,  that 
humility  is  the  only  end  in  view  when  external 
peculiarities  are  inculcated,  we  are  disposed  to 
question  whether,  in  attempting  to  eradicate  one 
evil,  we  be  not  fostering  and  encouraging  others. 
Our  experience  as  an  amateur  gardener  is  clearly 
in  favour  of  a  critical  dubiety  on  this  very  point 
The  present  month  of  May  has  been  prolific  of 
much  rain  and  sunshine,  and  weeds  have  made 
more  rapid  progress  than  flowers  (just  as  vice  out- 
rtrips  virtue  in  the  race),  and  hence  a  call  for  the 
Patch  hoe  and  extirpation.    Now,  in  the  exercise 


of  this  implement,  we  find  that  simple  decapitation, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  human  family,  ends  the  vitality 
of  certain  of  the  wild  intruders ;  but  there  are 
others  where  this  process  has  no  effect  whatever, 
and,  so  far  from  checking  their  career,  the  remoTal 
of  the  visible  shoots  only  seems  to  accelerate  the 
more  rapid  propagation  of  the  subterranean  roots. 
This,  then,  is  a  worse  case  than  the  pendulum;  for 
here  is  analogical  proof  that  constant  nibbliDg  at 
the  mere  leaves  and  branches  of  conduct,  so  far 
from  reforming,  actually  tends  to  the  deeper  strik- 
ing into  the  soul  of  those  roots  of  bitterness  which 
bring  forth  nought  but  the  apples  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

Such  in  theory  might  be  one's  conjectwes  as  to 
the  results  of  any  system  which  dealt  principally 
or  extensively  with  external  appliances;  and  with- 
out charging  Quakerism  with  positive  vice,  we 
have  always  had  misgivings  whether  widi  die 
mass  it  produced  the  amount  of  good  which  it3 
votaries  imagine ;  or  that,  on  the  contrary,  the 
whole  system  was  not  eminently  calculated  to  lead 
to  much  and  mutual  self-deception-  What  theory 
may  have  conjectured,  experience  has  at  Ust  cor- 
roborated. Quakerism,  so  long  enveloped  in 
mystery,  has  been  laid  bare  by  one  of  its  former 
votaries ;  what  George  IV.  could  not  discoYer  by 
disguise  has  now  been  revealed  in  print ;  the  cur- 
tain has  not  only  been  drawn  up,  but  the  sceneiy 
and  wings  have,  in  theatrical  phrase,  been  ^^^ 
down,  and  the  actors  exposed  to  broad  daylight^ 
exactly  as  they  appear  with  their  cork-painted  faces 
and  gew-gaw  gaberdines. 

The  exposure  has  taken  place  in  a  Dublin  pub- 
lication entitled  "  Quakerism ;  or.  The  Story  w 
my  Life.  By  a  Lady  who  for  forty  years  was  • 
Member  of  the  Society  of  Friends."  The  authored 
publishes  for  the  purpose  of  "doing  good  to  tw 
Society  to  which  she  once  belonged ;"  and  therefore 
what  is  narrated  "  came  under  her  own  oj^^^^ 
and  is  what  she  knows  to  be  authentic."  "Every 
scene  I  have  delineated,"  says  she,  "is  drawn  frm 
nature ;  every  circumstance  I  have  '^I'^.^fJ'^ 
stantially  true.  I  have  carefully  abstained  tm 
exaggeration,  and  repeatedly  thrown  the  veu  « 
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obscurity  over  the  record  of  scenes  which  too 
fitroDgly  developed  the  subject  I  was  treating.  So 
very  little  is  known  of  the  mystery  of  Quakerism, 
and  so  established  is  the  character  of  the  Society 
for  respectability  and  morality,  that  I  am  quite 
prepared  to  find  myself  accused  of  ungenerous  and 
malicious  motives  for  writing.  .  .  .  It  is  not 
merely  \  gentle  application  of  the  poker,  but  a 
strong  and  vigorous  stirring  up  that  the  Friends 
require.  .  .  .  Should  they  venture  to  intimate 
that,  as  an  anonymous  writer,  I  have  presumed  to 
step  beyond  the  line  of  truth,  or  even  to  colour  my 
pictures  too  highly,  I  am  ready  to  meet  them  in  a 
second  edition,  which  cannot  be  called  for  too  soon, 
and  in  it  to  give,  not  only  my  own  name,  but  also 
the  true  name  of  every  single  actor  in  my  drama, 
the  place  and  time  of  each  circumstance,  and  the 
original  documents  from  which  my  story  is 
condensed." 

This  is  fair  and  open ;  and  if,  after  such  a  decla- 
ration, the  accuracy  of  our  authoress's  statements 
are  not  challenged,  they  must  be  held  as  true  and 
veritable ;  the  Society  must  speak  now,  or  for  ever 
be  silent.  It  will  not  do  to  "  Pooh !  pooh  I"  a  work  of 
this  kind.    Its  design  is  open  and  avowed,  and  the 
method  by  which  it  seeks  to  attain  its  object  is 
equally  distinct  and  clear.     It  does  not  deal  with 
mere  opinions,  for  that  were  to  enter  on  an  endless 
controversy ;  but  it  undertakes  to  try  Quakerism 
by  experience.    Certain  plain-speaking  narratives 
are  adduced ;  if  untrue,  let  them  be  contradicted ; 
if  not  contradicted,  the  world  must  irresistibly 
arrive  at  the  conclusion  tliat  no  little  folly  and 
hypocrisy  are  mixed  up  with  Quakerism,  to  say 
nothing    of   qualities    still    more    objectionable. 
Candour  requires  us  to  state  tliat  the  hostility 
displayed  to  the  **  Society*'  is  sweepingly  uncom- 
promising,   and,  in   some   instances,    gratuitous. 
There  is  also  mention  made  of  a  law-suit,  in  which 
the   authoress   was   engaged,  and  in  which  the 
sympathies  of  the  Friends  were  not  in  her  favour, 
and  this  may  have  prejudiced  the  body  in  her 
estimation ;  but,  making  every  allowance  for  this 
and  all  other  deflecting  circumstances,  enough,  and 
much  more  than  enough,  is  lell  behind  to  engen- 
der  serious  misgivings  as  to  the  foundations  of 
Quakerism.     Of  course,  we  proceed  on  the  suppo- 
fiition  that  the  testimony  of  our  authoress  is  to  be 
relied  on ;  when  it  is  shaken,  we  shall  be  prepared 
to  revise  our  conclusions. 

The  authoress  of  "  Quakerism"  was  born  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Dublin,  and  was  the  daughter 
of  a  wealthy  Russia  merchant,  who,  with  his  whole 
fiamily,  belonged  to  the  Society.  The  parents 
appear  to  have  been  sincere  but  not  bigoted 
members,  and  hence  their  children  were  not,  from 
the  first,  of  the  "  straitest  sect"  The  trials  of  our 
informant  commenced  with  her  first  appearance  at 
a  "  worldly  "  school,  where  she  was  laughed  at  for 
her  Uieeing  and  thouing,  and  her  peculiar  costume. 

SCHOOL  ANECDOTE. 

"I  was  desired  to  spell  twelve  words  of  two 
svUablcs.  I  looked  at  it  m  despair,  and  then  said  to 
the  teacher,  *  I  tell  thee,  Charlotte,  I  never  could 
learn  bo  long  a  lesson  t      She  smiled,  and  the 


girls  tittered ;  and,  smarting  from  this  additional 
annoyance,  I  sprang  out  at  the  window,  which 
happened  to  be  open  at  the  time,  and,  running  into 
a  corner  of  the  garden,  wept  bitterly."  After  the 
first  day,  she  was  allowed  by  her  mother  to  wear 
the  school  dress,  and  to  call  the  head  of  the  esta- 
blishment "  Miss !"— P.  8. 

Our  friend  did  not  escape  so  easily  when  she 
went  to  "  one  of  our  own  schools." 

QUAKER    SCHOOL   DRESS. 

"My  dress  gave  me  a  world  of  trouble  with 
Sister  Betsy.  The  rule  of  the  school  was  to  wear 
whatever  clothes  the  parents  sent,  provided  they 
were  not  unfriendly.  Mine  were  always  thought 
to  be  passably  orthodox  at  home ;  but  Sister  Betsy 
found  much  to  alter.  The  hem  on  my  plain  muslin 
collars  was  too  broad ;  I  had  to  rip  and  re-work 
them  the  breadth  of  a  straw.  My  shawl  was  bound 
with  narrow  ribbon,  which  had  to  come  off  and  a 
broad  hem  to  be  put  on  instead.  I  had  to  take 
the  sleeves  out  of  my  frocks ;  she  cut  them  to  her 
own  taste,  and  then  I  had  to  put  them  in  again. 
The  gathers  were  taken  out  of  my  Friends  bonnet 
and  plaits  put  in.  I  murmured  at  the  weary, 
hateful  task ;  spoiling  my  clothes  for  no  earthly 
good.  But  it  was  no  use  ;  I  was  not  even  allowed 
to  study  with  the  other  girls  till  the  clothes  were 
all  finished  in  the  prescribed  way."  As  to  writing 
home  from  this  school,  it  was  out  of  the  question, 
as  all  letters  sent  and  received  by  the  pupils  were, 
in  accordance  with  the  principles  and  practice  of 
Sir  James  Gmham,  regularly  opened  and  read  by 
Sister  Betsy. 

As  a  solace,  however,  for  dress  privations, 

TOUNO  QUAKERESSES  READ  NOVELS. 

One  Katey  Rutter  had  been  deserted  by  her 
husband,  and  left  with  three  children,  and,  being  a 
Friend,  the  Society  requested  that  she  shoiUd  be 
received  as  a  domestic  into  the  family  of  our  auto- 
biographer,  and  received  she  was  accordingly,  and 
dressed  and  demeaned  herself  as  a  consistent  mem- 
ber. In  secret,  however,  she  read  novels  by  the 
score ;  and  her  young  mistress  being  taken  into  her 
counsels,  the  pastime  went  on  bravely.  Katey  pro- 
cured the  unholy  literature  from  a  neighbouring 
librarian,  in  exchange  for  apples  and  flowers, — P.  25. 
Within  the  strict  precincts  of  Sister  Betsy's  domicile 
fiction  also  found  its  way.  "  One  of  our  girls  used  to 
make  for  herself  and  wear  most  enormous  pockets. 
'Jane,*  said  I, '  is  it  to  be  thought  pious  thou  hast 
such  big  pockets?*  She  laughed.  '  Yes,*  said  she ; 
'Sister  Betsy  does  think  them  more  friendly  than 
thy  little  scraps  of  things ;  but  they  are  very  con- 
venient Look  what  I  have  in  them  now.'  I 
looked,  and  saw  a  good-sized  book ;  it  was  *  Ivan- 
hoe,*  '  I  can  always  borrow  a  book  when  I  go  to 
dine  with  my  cousin  on  first  day,'  said  Jane,  *  and  if 
thou  wilt  write  out  my  French  exercise  for  me,  I 
will  let  thee  read  it*  I  gladly  agreed**— and 
afterwards,  when  reading  Jane's  books,  an  atlas  or 
SsLTtih  Grubb*s  Journal  was  provided,  and  one  or 
other  of  these  standard  works  pulled  forth  for 
apparent  perusal,  while  the  offending  romance  was 
thrust  into  the  capacious  pocket-=-P.  54. 
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The  tight-lacing  fiystem  leads  to  sundry 

LEVITIES   IN   YOUTHFUL   C30NDU0T. 

Thns,  at  church,  our  authoress  found  the  sermons  of 
the  female  ministers  tedious ;  and  **  the  way  I  tried 
to  get  over  the  time,  generally,  was  saying  over  in 
my  mind  all  my  hymns,  verses,  and  songs.  Then  I 
would  reckon,  first  the  women  and  then  the  men ; 
then  the  men  who  wore  broad  brims  and  then 
those  who  wore  churn  hats ;  then  the  plain  women 
who  had  their  bonnets  plaited,  and  then  the  gay 
young  Friends  who  had  gathers  and  frills  behind." 
— ^P.  13.  At  Sister  Betsy's,  matters,  of  course, 
were  worse ;  for  there  "  some  of  the  girls  could 
speak  on  their  fingers,  and  we  had  many  a  con- 
versation of  this  kind  which  relieved  the  tedium  of 
the  silent  meetings.** — P.  51.  School-days  past, 
the  youthful  Friends  obtain  a  little  more  liberty, 
and  they  take  care  to  use  it  well.  Take,  for  ex- 
ample, this  little  episode  at  a  Cork  Quarterly 
Meeting: — "Having  one  day  declined  to  accom- 
pany my  father  to  a  tea-party,  because  I  expected 
it  would  be  a  very  stupid  affair,  and  some  other 
young  Friends  having  heard  me  say  so,  as  soon  as 
he  was  gone  they  came  and  proposed  that  I  should 
accompany  them  to  a  public  masquerade  ball, 
which  was  to  take  place  that  night  I  was  horri- 
fied at  the  idea  of  such  a  thing,  and  thought  they 
were  jesting ;  but  they  told  me  they  had  come  up 
from  the  country  entirely  for  the  sake  of  it,  and 
attending  the  meeting  was  a  capital  plan  to  put  the 
old  Friends  off  from  any  chance  of  discovering 
them.  Such  expedients  are  often  resorted  to  by 
the  junior  members  to  enable  them  to  partake  in 
the  amusements  of  the  public." — P.  63. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  results  of  using  the 
check-string  over  much,  we  may  adduce  the  case  of 

THE   FIVE  SISTEQS. 

"  These  young  ladies  ranged  from  twenty-five 
to  sixteen.  They  were  all  dressed  alike,  in  dark 
greenish  tabinets,  muslin  kerchiefs  plaited  over  the 
dress,  and  muslin  mob  caps.  The  eldest  was  ini- 
tiated, but  the  other  four  appeared  at  the  quarterly 
meeting  for  the  first  time,  and  the  latter  were 
ordered  to  behave  like  Anne,  the  eldest  At  dinner, 
Friend  Tench,  the  hostess,  addressing  one  of  the 
younger  ones,  asked,  *  Jane,  may  I  help  thee  to 
some  roast  veal  ? '  She  glanced  at  Anne,  looked 
timid,  and  then  said,  *  Oh,  I  am  obliged  to  thee, 
not  yet ;  Til  wait  a  bit*  Susanna  made  a  similar 
response,  and  so  did  Rebecca.  Friend  Tench  then 
tried  the  model  Anne,  and  she  answered, '  I'll  take 
some  cold  roast  beef;  I  like  cold  meat  on  first 
days.*  And  upon  that,  Jane,  Susanna,  Rebecca, 
fmd  Martha,  all  successively  sung  in  chorus, '  1*11 
take  some  cold  roast  beef;  I  like  cold  meat  on 
fiirst  days.*  The  pattern  sister  subsequently  handed 
up  her  plate  and  said, '  Wilt  thee  give  me  a  little 
of  that  nice  gravy  and  a  bit  of  force-meat  ?  * — and 
forthwith  Jane,  Susanna,  Rebecca,  and  Martha  fell 
in  love  with  the  self-same  articles,  and  petitioned 
for  them  in  the  self-same  phraseology.  Rice- 
pudding  was  patronised  after  the  same  fashion; 
but  after  a  short  time  Rebecca  was  detected  in  the 
act  of  eloping  with  a  dragoon  soldier,  whom  she 
met  in  the  streets ;  the  example  of  Anne  having,  it 


is  presumed,  £uled  in  famishing  her  with  the  ne- 
cessary variety  of  enjoyment" — ^P.  67. 

Of  course,  the  volume  is  copious  on  the  suljeet  of 

dress; 

and  on  that  topic  we  shall  famish  a  few  quotations 
for  the  benefit  of  our  lady  readers.     A  minister- 
visitor  **  prayed  that  the  Lord  would  make  the 
authoress's  elder  sister  willing  to  give  up  the  vain 
fashion  of  wearing  curls  and  plaiting  her  hair, 
and  that  He  would  teach  her  that  these  were  not 
little  things.** — ^P.  120.     Sarah  Mills,  another  mi- 
nister, wrote  the  father,  challenging  the  raiment  of 
his  daughters,  but  the  only  "  specified  sin  was  tor- 
toise-shell side-combs.'* — r.  124.    A  third  set  of 
overseers  objected  to  the  employment  of  French 
and  drawing  masters. — ^P.  126.    At  a  quarterly 
meeting  a  female  minister  said,  ''She  was  op- 
pressed by  witnessing  the  inroads  of  the  enemy, 
and  she  felt  very  bold  to  say  the  responsiKIity 
which  rested  on  mothers  was  very  great    They 
ought  to  force  obedience  firom  their  families ;  but, 
alas,  alas!   she  feared  that  too  often  they  had 
opened  the  door  for  further  departure,  by  putting 
straw  bonnets  on  their  dear  children.** — ^P.  150. 
And,  yet,  in  the  matter  of  dress,  Friends  are  not 
over  consistent    The  great  Elizabeth  Fry  was  the 
first  preacher  that  appeared  in  Ireland  with  a  silk 
gown ;  and  since  her  day  the  wardrobes  of  female 
Friends,  if  not  equal  as  to  variety  of  colours,  will  vie 
in  quantity  with  the  most  fashionable  of  the  sex  in 
the  land.     "  At  quarterly  and  yearly  meetings  the 
sisters  never  go  without  new  clothes ;  the  bonnet, 
shawl,  and  gown  must  have  the  first  gloss  unsul- 
lied, or  you  would  be  reckoned  shabby  in  the 
crowd.** — P.  60.      Nay,  more,  "the  rich,  plain 
Friends  generally  have  a  different  suit  for  every 
day  the  meeting  lasts;  they  think  it  derogatory  to 
wear  the  same  dress  for  two  days  consecutivelj." 
— P.  186.    In  the  item  of  cost  they  also  transoend. 
At  a  wealthy  Friend's  house  visited  by  our  in- 
formant, "  everything  in  the  drawing-room  was  of 
the  most  orthodox  drab;   but  the  mg  had  cost 
twenty  pounds.** — P.  156.    In  the  case  of  a  newly- 
married  couple,  where  the  bride  was  seventy-two 
and  her  mate  sixty-eight,  "  the  cap  of  the  blooming 
lady  was  made  of  India  muslin  at  a  guinea  a  yard; 
her  gown  and  petticoat  of  the  richest  and  softest 
French  silk;**   while  the  old  gentleman  rejoiced 
"in  grey  silk  stockings,  gold  knee-buckles,  and 
cambric  cravat" — P.  209.     "Who,  after  this,  will 
say  that  the  broad-brims  are  any  better  than  their 
neighbours  in  the  article  of  dress?     But  the  cut — 
the  cut — is  there  nothing  in  the  cut?  will  the 
Society  ask  us  in  triumph.     Nothing,  replies  the 
mentor,  and  let  her  be  heard  on  this  very  point 
"  It  is  a  pleasure,  not  a  cross,  to  them  to  wear  the 
garb,  and  use  the  language,  and  live  isolated  fnnn 
even  Christian  communion  with  their  fellows ;  and 
it  is  a  pleasure,  not  a  cross,  to  tyrannise  as  the 
leaders  do  over  the  mass  by  enforcing  on  them 
those  burdens  which  few,  comparatively,  have 
sufficient  energy  of  mind  to  reject" — ^P.  219. 

PBTTIOOAT   QOVERNMSMT 

prevails  greatly  amongst  the  Friends.     At  the 
first  meeting  attended  by  the  auOioress  there  weie 
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five  female  ministers  and  only  one  lord  of  the 
creation  who  opened  his  mouth,  and  although  this 
proportion  would  give  us  a  monstrous  regiment  of 
women,  it  is  as  dust  in  the  bdance  compared  with 
the  general  avenge,  which  we  are  informed  gives 
a  result  of  twenty  lady-preachers  to  one  gentleman- 
jffeacher.  With  every  desire  to  he  gallant  to  the 
sex,  and  standing  duly  in  fear  of  the  wife  of  our 
own  hosom,  we  greatly  fear  that  the  homilies  of 
the  Friends  must  often  be  weak  to  the  extreme  of 
mere  twaddle.  The  answer  to  this  we  can  readily 
anticipate  ;  but  without  entering  on  the  confines 
of  theological  discussion,  we  cannot  refrain  from 
giving  utterance  to  our  conviction  that  many  of 
the  babblings  cited  in  this  volimie  can  have 
originated  in  no  higher  source  than  the  conceited 
brains  of  the  speakers.  Take  one  instance  from 
many;  a  nunister  oondenms  her  sister  (by  the 
flesh)  for  collecting  spars,  shells,  and  corals,  and 
thus  declaims  on  this  deadly  sin :  "  Oh,  it  was  a 
spccioafl  device  of  the  Arch-enemy  I  First  they  are 
looked  at  and  admired,  then  they  are  bought,  and 
the  eye  gratified  with  their  shining  colours.  And 
Satan  won't  stop  there.  Oh,  no  I  then  they  are 
pat  on  the  chimney-piece,  and  the  attention  is 
distracted  from  its  holy  meditations;  then  the 
Enemy  triumphs,  and  the  soul  is  lost,  lost  for 
ever  T' — P.  82.  A  second  sister  orator  declared, 
on  another  occasion,  that  sweets  after  dinner  were 
a  great  need-not,  and  should  be  abstained  from  at 
BQch  a  solemn  time  (j'early  meeting) ;  vnne,  too, 
should  be  abandoned.  She  then  sat  down,  and  in 
about  two  minutes  rose  again,  and  said,  "  I  feel 
easier  to  add  that  cakes  at  tea  are  a  superfluity 
which  Friends  would  do  well  to  avoid." — P.  148. 
^Tiat  effects  attend  these  exhortations  to  absti- 
nence may  be  judged  from  the  following  account 
of  private  parties :  "  Friends  allow  of  no  pas- 
times at  those  gatherings  except  eating,  drinking, 
and  talking.  These  are  often  indidged  in  to 
excess.  I  have  seen  the  men  reeling  into  the 
drawing-room,  and  heard  them  boast  of  having 
got  through /ou)*£een  tumblers  of  punch.*' — P.  75. 

In  good  Booth,  male  Quakers  are  not  so  decorous 
in  other  matters  as  they  should  be ;  and  we  ques- 
tion if  any  other  Christian  society  woxdd  tolerate 
the  habit  of  allowing  females  to  elbow  their  way 
to  their  place  of  assembly  through  a  crowd  of 
lomiging  men  audibly  criticising  t^eir  gait,  dress, 
^  and  discussing  who  was  the  prettiest  sbter  at 
meeting^Pp.  153-191. 

The  brethren,  have,  however,  their  own  diffi- 
culties in  dealing  with  the  sbters,  and  make  no 
secret  of  their  views  regarding  the  female  chamber. 
One  sturdy  individual  roundly  told  his  wife  that 
**  women's  meetings  were  all  humbug ;  that  it  was 
only  for  getting  new  bonnets,  and  new  gowns,  and 
shawls,  and  good  eating,  and  talking  among  them^ 
selves  that  they  wanted  to  go  at  all;*'  and  so 
Isaac  interdicted  Anne  from  the  frequent  indul- 
gence of  the  luxury. — P.  74.  Ajiother  wife 
baving  taken  it  into  her  head  to  undertake  a 
pfeacbing  tour,  "  wherever  truth  opened  the  way/* 
oer  lord  naturally  remonstrated,  and  hoped  the 
Society  would  not  so  pleasure  his  spouse.  "  She 
^  a  baby  three  months*   old  and  five   small 


children ;  and  how  could  the  Almighty  approve  of 
her  absence  from  them  for  two  years  ?* — the  modest 
period  during  which  this  pious  mother  in  Israel 
proposed  doing  missionary  work — ^the  Society 
held  that  the  call  was  clear,  and  the  deluded 
woman  set  out  on  her  travels. — ^P.  87.  The  inci- 
dent goes  far  to  justify  the  assertion  that  the  most 
ill-behaved  young  men  in  the  body  are  the  sons  of 
female  ministers. 

UALE    FRBACHINa 

is  sometimes  no  improvement  on  the  holdings 
forth  of  the  females.  At  Dublin,  a  venerable  old 
gentleman  thus  commenced  his  oration:  ''Good 
morrow  morning,  my  fine  first-day  morning  gal- 
lery bucks;  what  brings  you  here  to-day?  A 
light  heart  and  a  thin  pair  of  breeches  will  carry 
you  through,  my  brave  boys  T*  Another  gentle- 
man remarked  in  the  course  of  his  sermon,  **  Can 
the  Ethiopian  change  his  skin,  or  the  leopard  his 
spots  ?  No,  my  friends,  they  cannot,  because  they 
are  both  brute  beasts,  and  they  perish  together.** 

Even  good  Quaker-preaching  does  not  tell  with 
the  masses.  When  the  "  great  Elizabeth,"  whom 
we  take  to  mean  Mrs.  F^,  and  who  must  have 
been  a  great  minister,  when  she  addressed  the 
Irish  it  was  with  indifferent  results.  Elizabeth 
had  preached  on  four  topics  of  unquestionable 
moment,  and  here  are  the  comments : — 

First  Irishman, — She  is  a  fine  portly  woman. 
Grod  bless  her  I  I  wish  somebody  would  in- 
sense  me  into  the  meaning  of  what  she  was  trying 
to  say. 

Second  Irishman.  —  The  decent  woman  says 
she  has  her  eye  on  you,  and  that  you  are  a  big 
blackguard,  and  that  you  are  going  hot-foot  to 
hell ;  and  she  does  be  crying  her  eyes  out  about 
you  and  two  or  three  other  boys  that's  going  the 
same  way. 

First  Irishman, — Oh,  then,  isn't  she  a  know- 
ledgeable creature  I  But  tell  her,  Tom,  she  needn't 
be  troubling  herself  about  me,  for  Father  Kelly  is 
my  own  first  cousin ;  and  if  I  am  set  there  itself, 
isn't  he  the  boy  that  will  get  me  out  cheap  ? 

Third  Irishman. — Go  it,  little  one  I  But  you 
are  a  great  game  hen  for  all  you  are  so  weenshe. 
You  get  it  out  very  brave,  and  I'll  give  you  my 
blessing ;  for  you  meant  to  be  very  kind,  I  see, 
only  you  have  a  queer  way  of  showing  it  — 
P.  164. 

Our  authoress  gives  a  curious  statement  re- 
garding 

PAYMENT   OF   TITHE   IN   BRISTOL. 

She  having  settled  down  in  this  city  as  a 
married  lady,  the  tithe-collector  waited  on  her  in 
due  time.  "  Friends  annually  sum  up  the  amount 
of  all  they  have  lost  by  this  suffering,  as  they  call 
it,  and  I  was  then  under  the  idea  that  our  noble 
testimony  against  a  hireling  ministry  was  an  essen- 
tial part  of  all  true  Christianity,  and  that  our 
refusal  to  pay  the  unholy  tax  was  an  acceptable 
martyrdom  in  a  small  way.*'  Having,  in  accord- 
ance with  these  views,  declined  money  payment, 
the  collector  enlightened  her  on  what  might  be 
denominated  the  truck,  system.    **ril  just  tell 
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you,"  commenced  the  functionary,  "  how  the 
Bristol  Quakers  manage,  for  I  have  gone  about 
them  for  twenty  years  past,  and  am  always  glad  to 
accommodate  them,  and  meet  their  scruples.  The 
sum  you  must  pay  is  one  guinea ;  so  I  will  call 
here  to-morrow  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  you  just  leave  on  the  sideboard  there  some 
articles  of  plate ;  your  teapot  will  do  very  well,  or 
spoons,  or  whatever  you  like ;  then  I  come  and 
take  it  away.  You  don't  give  it,  and  so  your 
conscience  is  clear.  You  will  then  return  to 
your  meeting-people  that  your  teapot,  worth  ten 
guineas,  was  distrained  for  tithe ;  and  as  soon  after 
as  you  like  you  can  go  to  Mr.  Jones,  the  silver- 
smith, and  tell  him  how  you  lost  your  teapot,  and 
are  obliged  to  buy  a  new  one.  He  will  condole 
with  you ;  and,  after  showing  you  a  variety  of  new 
ones  to  select  from,  he  will  hand  you  your  own 
identical  article  and  say  he  can  sell  you  that 
cheap— say  one  guinea.  You  pay  your  guinea 
and  get  your  own  safe  back  again,  cleaner  and 
brighter  than  ever ;  and,  if  you  like,  you  can  pur- 
chase some  other  trifling  articles ;  for  Mr.  Jones 
is  a  very  accommodating  man."  Our  newly- 
married  friend  was  utterly  incredulous ;  and  having 
sounded  some  of  her  Quaker  acquaintances  they 
gave  a  soft  translation  of  the  plain  statement  of 
the  treasurer  of  the  Chm*ch  militant,  but  not  so 
Mr.  Jones,  whose  **  lockers"  being  well-nigh  as 
capacious  as  those  of  his  nautical  namesake 
"Davy,"  undertook  to  enter  into  the  same  ar- 
rangement with  her  as  with  other  Quakers, 
namely,  to  keep  articles  of  plate  for  a  season,  and 
then,  imlike  his  marine  prototype,  from  whose 
bourne  no  teapot  e'er  returns,  the  Bristol  Inigo 
builds  up  the  Church  by  law  established  by 
handing  it  a  guinea,  and  then,  turning  about,  he 
with  the  other  hand  returns  the  gravy-spoons 
to  their  proper  owners,  and  so  props  up  the  house 
that  Penn  built  To  crown  all,  the  Bristol  bul- 
lionist  eschews  the  example  of  the  currency  Jones, 
and  performs  the  exchange  without  commission, 
being  satisfied  with  the  custom  and  patronage  of 
the  Society.  Our  bride,  to  end  the  story,  paid 
her  guinea  direct :  and  when  called  on  to  state  the 
amount  of  her  "  sufferings  for  the  cause  of  truth," 
the  recording  official  mildly  remarked  that  the 
sum  was  small. 

ETHICS. 

The  work  contains  sundry  other  charges  incom- 
patible with  strict  rectitude.  Thus  we  find  that 
Quakeresses  yield  to  the  besetting  female  vice  of 
concealing  their  age.  An  English  Friend  invited 
the  Irish  youths  of  twenty-one  to  tea  and  exhorta- 
tion, but  there  was  great  difficulty  in  making  the 
requisite  selections.  "  Susann.n,  how  old  art  thou  ?*' 
"  I  am  not  going  to  tell  thee."  "  Oh,  very  well ! 
but  I  can't  ask  thee  to  the  English  Friend's  great 
tea  unless  thee  tells  me ;  for  no  one  is  to  be  let 
come  who  is  over  twenty-one."  "  Oh,  well,  I'll 
come ;  I  am  nineteen  I"  *•  Ah,  Susanna,  thee  is  ten 
years  more  than  that !"  "  I'll  come— it  is  this 
odious  bonnet  that  makes  me  look  so  old." 
Susanna  was  not  the  worst  instance,  for  Sister 
Rebecca.  "  who  looked  sixty,"  graciouslv  conde- 


scended to  join  the  juvenile  party.  At  a  London 
meeting  the  prime-of-life  class  (thirty-five)  were 
invited  to  assemble ;  but  there,  again,  the  patriarchg 
mustered  strong.  As  to  keeping  their  own  poor, 
the  authoress  hints  that  seedy  friends,  when  the 
give  indications  of  coming  down  in  the  world,  ar 
expelled  from  the  Society.  At  all  events,  judging 
from  one  instance,  the  poor  who  are  actually  kept 
are  not  regaled  with  high  fare.  "Five  women 
were  in  the  Friends'  poor-house,  where  each 
had  a  room  comfortably  furnished ;  they  were 
allowed  a  small  supply  of  coals  and  candles,  and 
threepence-halfpenny  a  day  to  find  themselves  in 
food.  Clothing  was  supplied  by  individual  bene- 
volence." The  mother  of  the  writer  proposed 
that  the  allowance  should  be  raised  to  sixpence; 
and  amongst  many  of  the  caustic  remarks  wiiicii 
this  overture  excited,  one  female  Friend  observed, 
"  I  feel  called  on  to  say  to  her  who  has  thought  fit 
to  make  this  strange  proposal,  Go  thou  and  sweep 
before  thy  own  door ;  but  meddle  not  with  those 
hallowed  things  which  thou  understandest  not" 

A  very  serious  charge  is  made  (p.  88)  regarding 
the  diocipline  of  the  Society,  the  gross  profligacy 
of  members  of  ministers'  families  being  winked  at, 
provided  the  oflfenders  be  rich,  and  th^r  delin- 
quency unknown  to  the  world.  In  more  than  one 
instance  an  offender  has  got  off  by  putting  on  a 
plainer  garb  and  a  broader  brim  than  ever,  and 
then  leaving  the  rest  to  his  mother's  advocacy,  if 
she  happened  to  be  a  preacher.  Theae,  however, 
are  secret  matters,  and  can  only  rest  on  testimony; 
but  one  hit  is  patent  to  everybody,  and  the  charge 
preferred  below  will  not  easily  be  got  rid  oi 

QUAKER   CONSISTEKCT. 

"  It  is  really  a  very  difficult  thing  for  a  Quaker 
to  be  consistent  with  his  own  principles;  and  even 
the  most  rigid  are  often  found  swallowing  them 
wholesale.  For  instance,  the  vain  adorning  of  the 
person  with  dress,  jewellery,  and  gold.  He  con- 
siders it  a  sin  to  indulge  in  those  things,  and  yet 
in  his  shop  he  sells  them.  He  makes  his  money 
by  providing  for  the  sins  of  his  fellow  Christiins. 
He  deems  it  a  right  thing  to  wear  a  broad  brim  to 
his  hat,  but  he  has  no  scruple  about  making  and 
selling  hats  of  a  fashionable  form  for  his  fellow- 
Christians  to  wear.  He  would  not  be  so  wicked 
as  to  dress  his  servant  up  in  livery,  with  a  gwd 
band,  &c,  but,  in  the  way  of  business,  he  will  do 
it  for  another.  If  the  '  peculiarities'  are  essentaa 
to  the  salvation  of  a  Quaker,  are  they  not  essentia^ 
also  for  all  Christians  ?  Can  it  be  that  Friends  seU 
and  deal  in  those  forbidden  things,  because  they 
think  *  the  people  of  the  world'  have  no  chance  w 
salvation  at  all,  and  that  therefore  it  signifies  but 
little  what  they  indulge  in,  so  that  Friends  profit 
by  it?"— P.  183.  .    ^ 

There  are  several  personal  sketches  m  wtf 
volume,  two  of  which  we  must  omit  from  want  o 
space.  Our  regret  is  the  less,  that  the  first^ 
ferred  to  a  dirty  Quaker  rascal  from  America,^ 
did  not  scruple  to  eat  with  his  fingcra  or  to  ttf 
off  his  stockings  in  a  drawing-room;  but,  excw 
such  delectable  portions  of  his  l^if^^^'X' ."l^'^J^ 
some  savage  humour  behind,  which  might 
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rateredted  our  readers;  and  wo  therefore  refer 
tbem  to  the  case  of  Friend  Flannel,  at  p.  09.  The 
other  sketch  refers  to  a  female  intriguer  who,  not 
having  been  asked  in  marriage,  determined  on 
finding  for  hei*8elf  a  husband,  and  made  out  a 
list  of  the  most  eligible,  known  and  unknown, 
whose  income  did  not  fall  below  a  certain  amount 
Having  arranged  them  in  the  order  of  capital,  she 
informed  the  meeting  that  she  had  a  "  concern"  to 
visit  the  Norwich  quarterly  meeting,  for  there 
dwelt  No.  1,  whose  income  was  seven  thousand 
a-year.  Him  she  lost,  as  well  as  some  others ;  but 
at  length  she  pounced  on  a  victim  who  rejoiced 
m  two  thousand  per  annum ;  and  after  living  with 
him  for  a  time,  eloped  with  her  husband's  purse 
and  the  family  coachman.  This  tragedy  has  been 
acted  in  many  Christian  communities;  and  we 
refer  to  it  simply  that  Friends  occasionally  are  no 
better  than  their  neighbours.  Passing  over,  then, 
those  two  sketches,  we  come  to 

THS   GREAT   EUZABETH, 

whom  we  take  to  be  the  prison-discipline  reformer. 
The  family  of  the  authoress  had  met  the  Earl 
group  (Glizabeth  and  her  brother  and  sister)  at  the 
Dnblin  meeting;  which  assembly  having  been 
concluded,  arrangements  were  made  for  departure. 
"  Our  chaise  was  at  the  door,  trunks  were  packed 
on  it,  and  we  were  taking  an  early  dinner,  when  we 
heard  a  loud  altercation  under  the  windows.  The 
English  Friend  (John  Earl)  had  ordered  the 
Iwrses  to  be  taken  from  our  carriage  and  put  to 
^  He  travelled  with  four,  and  the  number  he 
wqoired  was  not  to  be  had ;  so,  without  any  cere- 
mony, he  was  for  taking  ours.  One  of  the  helpers, 
who  happened  to  know  us,  objected  to  obey  the 
order;  and,  blustering  very  loudly,  declared  he 
*  would  not  stand  by  and  see  the  Englisher  lord  it 
over  the  real  gentry  that  a- way.*  We  ran  to  the 
window  to  see  what  was  the  matter,  and  soon  per- 
<»ived  how  the  case  was. 

"  *  Oh,'  said  my  father,  *  we  shall  have  to  remain 
in  this  wretched  place  another  night* 

**' And  will  thee  tamely  yield  to  such  unheard- 
of  impertinence  ?*  said  my  sister.  *  Do  thee  sit 
quietly  here,  and  do  not  even  show  thyself  at  the 
window,  and  I  shall  go  down  and  manage  him.' 

"Ellen  descended,  and    presently  demanded, 

^  What  are  you  taking  the  horses  oflF  the  carriage 

for? 

***'Ti8the  English  gentleman,  ma'am,'  replied 
we  helper.  '  He  says  his  sister  can't  travel  with- 
out four.  And  when  I  told  him,  first  come,  first 
wrved,  he  said  they  were  a  better  pair  of  horses 
^  those  you  are  putting  to  my  coach,  and  I 
inust  have  them  for  wheelers.  And  more  than 
that,  he  said,  miss,  that  yees  might  stay  here  till 
Jo-morrow;  but  that  it  was  of  consequence  for 
nina  and  his  sister  to  get  on  their  journey.' 

"  John  Earl  then  came  forward,  smiling,  though 
somewhat  ruffled  by  the  unusual  occurrence  of  anv 
^«  daring  to  dispute  his  orders.  '  Wilt  thou 
Pj^e  desire  this  man  to  put  those  horses  imme- 
T^^to  our  coach?  He  has  refused  to  do  so 
^out  thy  father's  orders.  Wilt  thou  give  direc- 
tioua?«-for  my  sister  is  already  annoyed  by  this 


delay.     Our  carriage  is  heavy,  and  we  cannot  get 
on  without  four.* 

"*0h,'  she  answered,  *you  cannot  have  ours. 
But  cannot  you  give  a  few  shillings  to  one  of  those 
men,  and  he  will  go  to  the  fields  and  get  horses  in 
for  you  ?'  Then  turning  to  the  grooms, '  Be  quick, 
and  fasten  all  right  again.  How  dare  you  unhar- 
ness our  horses  for  anyone?  Be  quick,  I  say  I' 
And  quickly  indeed  that  order  was  obeyed  by  the 
grinning  men.     But  Friend  John  was  not  contend 

**  *  I  will  go  speak  to  thy  father,'  said  he.  *  I 
am  sure  he  will  not  refuse  to  accommodate  my 
sister.* 

**  She  laid  her  hand  gently  but  firmly  on  his 
arm,  and  said,  '  I  cannot  allow  thee  to  disturb  my 
father  now.  He  is  at  his  dinner.  Those  horses 
are  mine.    Thou  canst  not  have  them.* 

"  *  But  I  must  r  said  he.  '  I  have  no  alternative ; 
for  we  cannot  get  on  without  them.' 

"She  turned  to  the  grooms,  'Do  not  let  my 
carriage  be  disturbed  again !'  and  to  Friend  John 
she  addressed  an  invitation  to  call  and  dine  with 
them  the  first  time  he  was  in  their  neighbourhood, 
and  glided  ofif  without '  pausing  for  a  reply.*  *'  Sub- 
sequently, one  of  the  wicked  grooms  volunteered  to 
abstract  the  two  horses  from  Friend  John's  con- 
veyance, and  attach  them  to  the  vehicle  of  the 
valiant  Ellen,  so  that  the  modest  gentleman  who 
desiderated  four  steeds  woidd  have  been  left  with 
nothing  but  a  bare  pole ;  but  his  generous  rival 
disdained  such  a  triumph. 

Some  time  after,  Friend  John  and  his  train 
visited  a  bachelor  uncle  of  the  authoress,  and  her 
mother  "  went  over  all  the  house,  to  see  that  the 
accommodation  was  suitable.  Beds  of  the  softest 
down,  and  sheets  of  the  finest  Irish  linen,  (&c., 
were  prepared  for  the  strangers,  but  all  to  no  pur- 
pose. About  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  we  saw 
my  imcle  hastening  up  our  lawn ;  and  knowing, 
from  his  manner,  that  something  had  occurred  to 
ruffle  him,  my  mother  went  to  meet  him. 

« *  Oh,*  said  he,  '  what  sliall  I  do?  After  all,  I 
have  not  got  things  right  for  the  Friends,  and  I 
am  come  to  thee  to  help  me.  They  cannot  drink 
anything  but  London  porter,  and  Elizabeth  has 
called  for  calf  s-foot  jelly.  I  sent  to  all  the  con- 
fectioners' shops,  but  there  was  none  to  be  had ; 
and  Debby  is  kept  running  about  waiting  on  them, 
so  that  she  could  not  make  it ;  and,  beside  that, 
the  butchers  have  not  got  any  calves'  feet.  Friend 
John  says  he  is  quite  distressed  on  account  of  his 
sister,  as  she  requires  those  things ;  and  that  they 
quite  expected  to  have  them  at  my  house,  which 
makes  the  disappointment  greater  to  them  now.' 

"  A  supply  of  pigs*  feet  having  been  obtained, 
my  mother  sat  up  all  night,  and  converted  them 
into  jelly ;  and,  next  morning,  the  *  great  Eliza- 
beth' partook  of  the  gelatine,  without  knowing  of 
the  innocent  deception.** 

Next  day,  the  Friends  were  to  dine  "at  our 
house.  Scarcely  had  the  clock  struck  three  when 
Friend  John  said  to  my  mother,  •  Three,  I  think, 
is  the  hour  for  dinner.  Shall  I  ring  the  bell  ?  * 
*  Oh,  no,*  she  replied,  '  some  of  our  friends  have  not 
yet  arrived.  He  sat  down  for  about  two  minutes, 
and  then  began  again :  *  My  sister  will,  I  fear,  bo 
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annoyed ;  she  qttite  expected  dinner  would  be  ready 
at  three  o'clock.    We  English  Friends  are  accus- 
tomed to  be  punctual  to  time.*     *  Dinner  is  quite 
ready  to  be  served/  said  my  mother,  *  but  we  must 
wait  a  few  minutes  for  the  guests  we  have  invited 
to  meet  you.'  *  Probably  they  will  arrive,'  he  said, 
'  while  dinner  is  being  placed  on  the  table.    With 
thy  permission,  I  will  ring  for  it*    And  he  arose, 
and  walked  across  the  room  and  rang  the  belL 
The  butler  entered.     '  Let  dinner  be  served,*  he 
called  out     The  man  looked  amazed,  but  with- 
drew.   I  went  down  stairs  to  tell  my  sister  how 
the  matter  stood.      Bhe  countermanded  the  order, 
and,  fearing  that  the  Friends  were  hungry  and 
Buffering,  called  one  of  the '  twain  young  men,'  and 
told  him  to  hand  them  a  glass  of  wine  and  a  biscuit 
to  enable  them  to  fast  about  ten  minutes  longer. 
'Ah,'  said  he,  *  there  is  not  the  slightest  occasion ; 
as  soon  as  ever  the  meeting  was  over  ^it  was  over 
at  twelve  o*clodc)  they  went  home  and  called  for 
beefsteak  and  porter ;  they  all  three  eat  heartily 
of  that,  and  jelly  besides.'    Whilst  we  were  speak- 
ing. Friend  John  himself  j<Hned  us  in  the  dining- 
room.    *  Really,*  said  he,  '  I  am  annoyed.    This 
want  of  punctuality  is  very  trying.     My  sister's 
convenience  is  sadly  disregarded.* "     The  missing 
Friends  hove  in  sight,  dinner  was  served,  then 
came  three  domestic  sermons,  then  dessert,  and 
then  the  "  lay,"  which  last  luxury  requires  expla- 
nation.  The  "  lay"  means  the  siesta  of  other  Chris- 
tians; but  instead  of  being  indulged  in  to  relieve 
the  pressure  of  table  indulgences,  the  Quakers  in- 
voke its  aid  "  to  obviate  any  tendency  to  drowsi- 
ness in  the  evening  meeting.**    Names  do  not  alter 
causes  or  effects;  and  if  Friends  dined  temperately 
and  preached  vigorously  th^e  would  be  no  fear  of 
drowsiness — ^at  all  events,  nobody  ever  heard  of 
John  Howard,  John  Wesley,  or  other  spare  diet- 
arians  sleeping  in  church.   But  to  our  story.     The 
ladies  having  adjourned  to  bed-rooms.  Friend  John 
demanded  similar  accommodation,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  nightcap  and  a  shawl  to  throw  over  his 
shoulders ;  but  ere  he  composed  himself  to  sleep 
he  gave  orders  that  tea  and  coffee  should  be  ready 
for  his  sister  at  half-past  five  o*clock.    At  tea  '^  a 
plate  of  bread  and  butter,  cut,  as  we  thought, 
thin,  being  handed  to  the  little  Elizabeth,  she 
helped  herself   rather  superciliously,    and    then 
remarked,  '  Ah !  this  miay  pass  with  me,  but  cer- 
tainly it  will  not  with  my  sister.*  **     One  of  the 
young  people  took  the  loaf  to  cut  some  thinner 
slices  for  the  important  lady,  and  whilst  doing  so, 
Friend  John,  leaning  forward,  said,  "Dost  thou 
not  feel  it  a  privilege  to  be  permitted  to  cut  bread 
for  my  sister  ?** 

FRIEND  JOHN  DININO  WITH  "  MY  UNCLE.** 

Our  worthy  "  uncle**  of  calve's-foot  jelly  notoriety 
had  every  delicacy  for  the  English  fViends.  There 
was  "  fish,  soup,  meat,  boiled  turkey,  roast  veal,'* 
and  sides  and  centre  groaning  with  luxuries ;  but, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  there  was  no  pleasing  Friend 
John.  "  On  the  covers  being  removed,  he  turned 
round  to  my  uncle :  *  I  do  wish  thou  hadst  told 
me  what  was  to  be  for  dinner ;  my  sister  always 
likes  turkey  to  be  roast  and  veal  boiled.     This  is 


really  very  unfortunate.*  His  sister,  who  always 
looked  greatly  pleased  when  his  care  for  her  com- 
forts was  op^y  shown,  said,  '  Yes,  and  it  might 
so  easily  have  been  done  right ;  however,  I  have 
no  doubt  I  shall  be  able  to  manage."  After  dinner 
Elizab^  sent  for  the  sisters,  and  favoured  ib^ 
with  a  sermon,  ^e  told  them  that  she  had  ire- 
quented  balls,  and  theatres,  and  concerts ;"  she  had 
drained  the  cup  of  earthly  pleasure,  and  could 
assure  us  it  was  all  delusive ;  and  that  having  been 
enabled  to  take  up  her  cross  and  to  surrender  to 
the  requirings  of  the  inward  monitor,  she  had  foand 
peace.  Bhe  had  thought  it  well  to  tell  ns  of  these 
things,  for  why  should  we  wander  on  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  blessings  of  this  life,  with  which  ahe 
observed  we  were  surrounded,  and  not  be  told 
they  were  fallacious  ?  She  told  us  of  her  Iwrother's 
devotion  to  her,  of  her  brother-in-law's  conaeqoence 
as  a  Member  of  Parliament,  a  good  deal  about  the 
wealth  of  her  family,  of  the  lippiness  she  felt  in 
her  own  mind  because  of  her  Quakerism,  and  of 
her  devotedness  to  the  service  of  the  Lord."  We 
marvel  that  Ellen,  who  proved  such  a  matdi  for 
John  in  the  equestrian  controversy,  did  not  torn 
the  Ubles  on  the  "great  EUzabeth,"  and  intnn 
give  hw  a  round  homily  on  gormandising,  selfish- 
ness, and  vain-glory.  But  to  conclude  the  histo- 
rical account  of  the  visit  to  "my  unde:"  "When 
first  shown  to  their  rooms  the  night  they  arrived, 
they  felt  their  beds  as  if  at  a  doubtful  inn,  asking, 
'  Were  the  sheets  clean  ?  *  [horrid,  this,  after  my 
mother  had  provided  beds  of  the  softest  down, 
and  sheets  of  the  finest  Irish  linen]  and  dedred  to 
be  shown  what  other  rooms  were  in  the  hoaae^ 
that  they  might  choose  which  they  would  prefff. 
One  of  the  ladies  selected  my  unde's  own  ro^ 
for  herself,  and  ordered  her  trunks  to  be  removed 
into  it**  At  "  my  aunt*s'*  they  behaved  no  better ; 
one  day  they  kept  dinner  waiting  after  it  had 
been  placed  on  the  table  for  more  than  an  hour, 
whilst  they  sent  a  man  on  horseback  to  the  toirn 
to  purchase  eau  de  Cologne  in  which  to  bathe  their 
faces  after  a  few  hours*  drive.*' 

Having  seen  so  mudi  of  this  party  abroad,  we 
shall  now  loc^  in  upon 

FRIEND  JOHN  AND  HIS  SISTERS  AT  HOME. 

The  authoress  and  her  family  visited  the  London 
meeting,  and,  in  common  with  hundreds  of  brother 
and  sister  Quakers,  were  asked  to  dine  with  m 
"great  Elizab^h,**  who,  like  other  metropolitea^ 
kept  open  house  on  the  august  occasion,  -iw 
famUy  (Ellen,  no  doubt,  being  at  the  bottom^ 
the  mischief)  thought  that,  as  Friend  John  and 
train  had  lived  at  rack  and  manger  with  ram 
aunt,  and  themselves,  they  ought  to  be  hononrcfl 
with  a  special  note,  and  accordingly  they  tumea 
a  deaf  ear  to  the  calls  of  one  Hannah  Snuth,  wflo 
stalked  abroad  as  invitcr-general.  The  note  caBW, 
to  dinner  they  went  Eighty-two  ^^f^,,^ 
present,  and  some  could  not  get  seats.  The  gT^ 
Eliisabeth'*  entered  five  minutes  before  ^^^^ 

announced,   leaning  on  li«r  1^^^^^^'®  "^'--g«t 
without  deigning  to  recognise  a  angle  ^^^\r^ 
up  to  the  uppermost  so&,  which  was  v**^***^ 
a  twinkling,  and  there  depositing  her  pewc»r 
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proceeded  to  adjust  her  silks,  her  enshions,  and 
her  footstool;  and  then,  like  a  sultana,  conde- 
ecended  to  nod  afar  off  to  favoured  guests,  and 
even  invited  some  to  approach  her  imperial  pre- 
sence, "our  family"  enjoying  the  latter  inesti- 
mable privilege.  At  dinner  they  were  not  so 
&voured,  having  in  the  general  scramble  been 
left  without  seats,  and  remained  amongst  the 
"npright"  till  a  gentleman  forcibly  ejected  three 
male  Quakers  in  order  to  make  room  for  them. 
"The  fare  at  our  table  was  only  middling  in 
quality  and  very  scanty  in  quantity ;  half  a  salmon 
at  the  head,  and  a  roast  leg  of  lamb  at  the  foot,  a 
small  dish  of  potatoes,  and  a  large  silver  basket  of 
cut  stale  bread,  was  all  provided  for  twenty-five 
people."  And  yet  Elizabeth's  daughters  proposed 
the  customary  **  lay"  after  dinner,  from  which  we 
infer  that  they  must  have  had  some  clandestine 
interconrse  with  the  larder.  Three  to  four  dozen 
bdics  indulged  themselves  in  this  delectable  pas- 
time. On  the  way  to  meeting,  the  younger 
Quakers  having  found  that  Elizabeth's  dinner  pro- 
fited not,  they  adjourned  to  a  pastrycook's  and 
r^aled  themselves  sumptuously.  Elizabeth  after- 
ws^  asked  the  family  to  dine  at  her  country- 
house,  but  they  declined,  and  missed  a  gorgeous 
entertainment;  for  this  being  a  worldly  dinner, 
"  my  aunt,"  who  had  the  instinct  to  attend,  de- 
clared that  "  they  were  well  served,  with  abun- 
dance of  plate,  glass,  &c.,  and  half-a-dozen  livery 
servants  to  attend,  and  that  very  few  of  the  guests 
were  Friends ;  there  were  Members  of  Parliament, 
a  baronet,  and  two  honourables;  and  the  portly 
mistress  became  the  graceful,  entertaining,  cour- 
teous, lady -like  hostess." 
We  now  come  to 

OEOBGE  lY.  AMONG  THE  FEMALE  FRIENDS. 

We  have  often  heard  this  story,  but  till  now 
regarded  it  as  a  myth.  Our  authoress,  however, 
informs  us  that  when  at  the  London  meeting  she 
was  "shown  the  very  seat  on  which  he  had  placed 
himself  when,  disguised  as  a  woman  Friend,  he 
made  his  way  into  the  secret  conclave.  His  dress 
was  all  right ;  a  grey  silk  gown,  a  brown  cloth 
shawl,  a  littie  white  silk  handkerchief,  with  hemmed 
edge,  round  his  neck,  and  a  very  well  poked 
Friend's  bonnet,  witli  the  neatly  crimped  border 
of  his  clear  muslin  cap  tied  under  the  chin,  com- 
pleted the  disguise  in  which  he  might  have 
escaped  detection  very  well,  were  it  not  for  the 
tell-tale  boots  and  the  unfeminine  position  in  which 


the  arms  and  legs  bestowed  themselves.  The 
young  woman  who  sat  behind  him  saw  the  heel 
protruding  from  its  silken  robe,  slipped  quietly  out 
of  meeting,  and  gave  the  alarm.  Two  men  Friends 
were  speedily  summoned,  and  the  royal  intruder 
felt  himself  gently  tapped  on  the  shoulder  and 
requested  to  walk  into  another  room.  He  made 
no  resistance,  but  quietly  went  away  ;  and  receiv- 
ing the  usual  notice,  that  the  rules  of  the  Society 
would  not  allow  any  but  members  to  be  present, 
he  retired,  and,'calling  a  hackney-coach,  drove  off, 
perhaps  flattering  himself  that  his  incognito  had 
not  been  penetrated ;  for  although  the  countenance 
of  the  Pnnce  Regent  had  been  instantly  recognised, 
still  nothing  was  said  to  intimate  that  it  had  been 
so.  Eesolute  that  none  but  the  initiated  should  be 
present,  they  were  yet  careful  to  treat  with  courtesy 
their  most  unexpected  visitant,  and  even  deferen- 
tially to  respect  his  assumed  character." — P.  210. 
We  have  done  with  "  Quakerism,"  our  convic- 
tion being  that  "  the  heart  will  flutter  and  throb 
as  wildly  under  the  neat  folds  of  a  Quaker 
costume  as  beneath  gauze  and  lace;"  in  other 
words,  that  if,  in  accordance  with  this  book,  the 
whole  truth  were  known,  Quakerism  has  failed  in 
producing  that  consistent,  thorough-going,  and 
intelligent  simplicity  of  character  which  its  sym- 
bolical testify ings  would  have  us  to  believe  have 
been  realised.  The  Friends  are  great  reformers  r 
they  are  praiseworthily  in  the  van  in  all  move- 
ments connected  witii  finance,  slavery,  cheap 
government,  free-trade,  &c. ;  does  it  never  occur 
to  them  that,  as  our  fathers'  wisdom  has  often  been 
foolishness,  so  equally  may  some  of  their  pi'ogeni- 
tors'  notions  have  been  founded  on  delusion  ?  The 
charge  is  now  made,  and  not  by  this  work  alone ; 
it  is,  therefore,  worth  their  pains  to  meet  it  steadily 
in  the  face.  It  can  do  no  harm,  and  mayhap  some 
good,  were  they  to  be  less  exoteric  and  more 
esoteric,  cultivate  the  subjective  rather  than  the 
objective ;  or,  in  plain  words,  look  at-home  instead 
of  gazing  so  much  abroad.  If  the  contemplation 
satisfies  them  that  Quakerism  is  right,  then  is  con- 
firmation made  doubly  strong;  if  the  scrutiny 
leads  to  the  detection  of  some  rotten  timbers,  or 
even  to  something  ungainly  in  the  whole  shape  of 
the  vessel,  good  will  be  accomplished ;  and  so,  in 
either  case,  heed  should  be  given  to  the  warning. 
If  it  be  unattended  proselytism  will  be  checked ;  a 
result  not  to  be  tolerated  by  any  system  that  pro- 
fesses to  teach  how  to  live  and  how  to  die. 
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Joel  Jehdan  was  a  thriving  retail  hosier,  in  a  close 
fitreet  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  vast  metropolis.  He 
had  a  snug  little  shop,  and  a  nice,  snug  little  wife, 
together  with  an  annually  increasing  nice  little 
family ;  and  Joel  himself,  if  we  except  one  weak- 
ness, was  the  most  diligent  and  steady  little 
fellow  to  be  found  within  the  circuit  where 
the  musical  bells  of  Bow  are  heard.  Small 
in  person,  pleasing  in  exterior,  and  scmpulously 
neat  in  his  attire,  Joel  Jerdan  was  always  con- 
sidered a  peculiarly  dapper,  civil,  smart  tradesman. 
His  father  had  pursued  the  same  business  in  the 
same  house;  and  though  there  were  not  large 
profits  there  was  certainly  contentment,  which  Joel 
very  wisely  judged  was  far  better.  It  did  not 
require  any  vivid  stretch  of  imagination  to  form  a 
comparison  between  the  venerable  Isaac  Walton, 
of  piscatorial  celebrity,  and  our  hosier;  for,  like 
that  immortal  angler,  Joel  was  devoted  to  his 
calling,  and  usually  confined  to  precincts  of  no 
large  dimensions,  but  making  his  escape  when- 
ever, he  could  to  enjoy  the  sole  recreation  of  his 
existence — that  recreation  being  the  sport  with 
which  Isaac's  name  is  ever  associated. 

Joel  Jerdan  was  a  worthy  disciple  of  this  re- 
nowned piscator — at  least,  he  would  have  been  had 
he  strictly  followed  that  master's  injunctions ;  but, 
if  truth  must  be  all  confessed,  the  one  weakness 
already  alluded  to  in  our  little  hosier  consisted  of 
indulgence  beyond  the  bounds  of  strict  sobriety, 
when  any  prolonged  or  favourable  "  sport"  more 
than  usually  elated  his  spirits.  On  such  occasions, 
Patty,  his  faithful  wife,  of  course  lectured  the 
recreant  hosier  most  severely ;  while  he,  shocked 
And  humbled,  meekly  promised  *•  never  to  do  so 
Any  more,"  and  kept  his  word  until  betrayed  into 
temptation  again.  Being  a  water-drinker  at  home, 
from  motives  of  prudence,  not  to  say  necessity,  it 
4id  not  require  much  in  the  way  of  stimulus  to 
render  poor  little  Joel  addle-headed.  Whenever 
he  could  spare  an  hour  or  two  on  the  long  summer 
evenings,  after  the  business  of  the  day  was  pretty 
well  over,  leaving  the  shop  to  Patty's  care,  away 
rallied  Joel  to  the  docks,  there  to  watch  his  float 
And  forget  his  cares,  until  night's  sombre  shadows 
warned  him  that  all  sober  citizens  were  retiring 
hedward.  It  was  only  at  rare  intervals  that  Joel 
enjoyed  a  whole  day's  fishing;  for,  in  the  first 
place,  he  could  not  absent  himself  from  pressing 
•daily  duties,  and,  in  the  second,  he  had  no  friend . 
resident  in  the  country  within  easy  access,  to  whom 
he  could  resort  for  an  introduction  to  babbling 
streams  and  flowery  meads.  He  had  toiled  early 
And  late,  as  his  excellent  father  had  done  before 
him ;  and  when  Patty's  brother  retired  from  official 
life  (he  was  a  nobleman's  butler),  and  became  pro- 
prietor of  a  small  public-house  about  fifty  miles 
from  London,  situated  on  the  banks  of  a  river 
inuch  resorted  to  by  anglers,  and  sent  a  hearty 
invitation  to  Joel  to  come  and  visit  him,  what 
words  may  paint  the  bright  anticipations  of  the 


exulting  hosier?  He  had  not  been  well  of  late- 
needed  summer  holidays ;  and,  in  short,  Joel  could 
not  resist  the  tempting  ofifer. 

Patty  urged  her  husband,  with  affectionate 
solicitude,  to  "  keep  watch"  over  himself;  but  she 
loved  him  too  well,  and  was  too  unselfish,  to  object 
to  his  accepting  her  brother's  hospitality.  "  Make 
hay  while  the  sun  shines,  my  dear,"  she  said ;  **  you 
may  never  have  such  another  opportunity.  Busi- 
ness is  slack  just  now — besides,  baby  is  weaned, 
and  I  can  mind  the  shop  with  Charlie ;  only—"  here 
there  was  a  private  whispered  admonition,  tiie 
tenor  of  which  may  be  inferred  from  Joel's 
answer,  accompanied  by^a  hearty  kiss:  "I promise 
you,  my  ducky,  that  I  will  never  taste  a  drop, 
except  when  I  get  wet  footed,  and  then  only  joit 
enough  to  keep  the  cold  out" 

"Ah,  that  cold,  JoelT  replied  Patty,  "it's  a 
queer  thing,  that  cold  is  ! — always  trying  to  gain  a 
footing,  and  nothing  but  a  sip  of  brandy  to  keep 
it  out !"     And  the  wife  shook  her  head. 

It  was  too  much  felicity  for  Joel  Jordan  I— the 
gathering  together  his  scanty  assortment  of  rods 
and  tackle — the  laying  out  his  hard-earned  money 
to  purchase  more — the  packing  his  portmanteau— 
the  setting  out  on  a  gay  summer's  morning ! 

Yet  his  dreams  fell  short  of  reality  when  Joel 
first  beheld  the  paradise  of  greenarie  wherein 
"  The  Swan"  nestled  on  the  picturesque  beanties  of 
Wood  End.  Here  he  could  fish  off  the  bank  from 
a  variegated  flower-garden,  whose  roses  bung  over 
the  broad,  deep  waters,  where  monsters  of  the  finny 
tribes  abounded.  Here  he  did  fish  off  the  emerald 
bank ;  but,  alas !  the  fish  were  strangely  shy  or 
cunning.  Joel  laboured  most  assiduously;  but, 
somehow,  he  caught  notliing.  There  was  always 
something  wrong ;  either  it  was  too  hot,  or  the 
water  was  too  clear,  or  the  fish  wouldn't  take 
the  particular  bait  at  that  particular  spot,  and 
they  must  be  sought  up  or  down  stream  for  miles. 
And  so  Joel  followed  the  river's  cou^'se  patiently, 
day  by  day,  striving  most  manfully  to  ensnare  the 
wary  inhabitants  of  the  treacherous  element,  on 
whose  tranquil  bosom  wan  lilies  reposed  as  peace- 
fully as  primroses  on  the  hill-side  graves  reflected 
nigh.  "Try  the  pools  of  EUendeen,"  said  one; 
and  **  Try  the  pools  of  Ellendeen,"  said  another, 
until  Joel  determined  he  would  ivy  these  far-famed 
still  waters,  though  it  was  a  good  way  up  sfream 
to  reach  them.  However,  a  farmer  offered  to  give 
him  a  lift  in  his  cart,  and  drop  him  on  the  road  to 
market,  leaving  Joel  to  work  his  way  back  ^<i 
Wood  End  as  might  suit  his  sport  or  mclination, 
and  well  supplied  with  refreshing  viands,  stowed 
away  in  his  basket,  slung  across  his  shoulder  sports- 
manlike with  leathern  belt,  Joel  set  forth  i^tx^^ 
luck  in  the  "bottomless  pit,"  for  so  the  deep«t 
pool  of  Ellendeen  was  significantly  -named  by  m 
peasant-folk,  with  whom  the  domain  bounding  tw 
water  was  in  ill  repute. 

Solemn  and    stately  were   the  neighbouring 
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woods,  and  a  grey  castellated  manBion  frowned 
on  the  summit  of  a  high  hill  overhanging  the 
water.  It  was  nninhabited  now,  the  family  were 
extinct,  and,  of  course,  there  was  a  legend  attached. 

A  former  lord  of  Ellendeen  was  most  anxious 
for  a  son  and  heir ;  but  on  his  unhappy  lady  pre- 
senting him  with  nothing  but  daughters,  he  swore 
that  on  the  birth  of  the  next  he  would  throw  it 
into  the  pool  beside  the  wood.  He  did  so  with 
his  own  wicked  hands  more  than  once ;  and  tra- 
dition said  that  no  less  than  four  baby  daughters 
of  the  ancient  race  of  Ellendeen  were  engulfed 
in  those  deep,  dismal  waters,  which  refused  to  yield 
their  dead,  and,  in  short,  proved  to  be  "  bottom- 
less." However,  whether  it  was  that  they  were 
left  very  much  to  themselves,  or  that  the  fish  in 
Ellendeen  Pools  were  really  finer  than  elsewhere, 
report  had  not  exaggerated  tlieir  abundance  and 
size ;  and  Joel,  to  his  infinite  satisfaction,  managed 
to  capture  some  "  splendid  fellows,"  according  to 
his  own  phrase. 

It  was  a  solitary  place.  The  river  here  was 
dark  and  sleeping ;  it  was  a  fitting  scene  for  the 
enactment  of  the  baby  tragedy.  The  air  was 
sultry,  as  if  a  storm  were  brewing,  clouds  were 
louring,  and  the  heat  was  intense.  There  was 
"  no  cold"  to  keep  out,  and  JoeVs  feet  were  per- 
fectly dry,  but  so  was  his  throat ;  and  Edwards, 
his  kindly  brother-in-law,  had  placed  a  flask  of 
brandy  in  the  basket,  saying  he  might  like  "a 
little  in  water  by-and-bye."  Joel  was  very  thirsty, 
and  he  drank  a  vast  deal  of  water  out  of  a  horn 
cup,  pouring  in  just  enough  spirit  to  take  the 
•  chill  ofl;"  which,  in  his  heated  condition,  was  not 
6afe  or  pleasant. 

"  FU  not  forget  my  promise  to  my  dear  little 
Patty,"  said  Joel  to  himself,  as  he  sipped.  **Not 
one  drop  of  brandy  alone  will  I  touch.  Ah,  bless 
me !  how  her  precious  heart  would  ache  if  she  were 
to  hear  this  tale  of  the  wicked  lord  and  those  dear 
innocents  I  She'd  most  think  she  could  see  their 
pretty  upturned  faces  in  the  water.  I  wonder, 
now,  if  there's  any  truth  in  such  a  queer  story." 
And  Joel  fell  into  a  reverie  as  he  wondered ;  and, 
sitting  down  on  the  bank,  he  fell  asleep,  and 
dreamt  that  instead  of  hooking  a  fine  heavy  fish 
he  had  pulled  out  a  baby  girl !  Great  was  his 
horror,  and  he  awoke  with  a  start,  to  find  that 
darkness  was  rapidly  gathering  round  him,  while 
a  few  pattering  drops  now  and  then  betokened  the 
approach  of  a  storm,  as  the  grumbling  thunder 
faintly  died  away  in  the  distance.  One  draught  to 
fortify  himself,  and  Joel  commenced  his  homeward 
rontc^a  rather  difficult  undertaking,  seeing  that 
he  was  a  stranger,  and  obliged  to  diverge  fre- 
quently from  the  inmiediate  proximity  of  the  river, 
which,  however,  was  a  sure  guide,  as  it  flowed 
past  "The  Swan's"  very  door.  But  rivers  are 
stray,  winding  things;  and  after  an  hour's  hard 
toUing  over  uneven  paths,  moving  slowly  and  care- 
folly,  for  caution  was  extremely  necessary  on  the 
Hvct's  bank,  poor  little  Joel  Jordan  became  tho- 
Tonghly  nervous  and  exhausted,  as  the  rain  pelted 
^wn  and  the  thunder  burst  over  head.  Wet 
through  in  a  trice,  he  had  recourse  to  his  brandy- 
flask.    "Even  Patty  would  recommend  it  now," 


said  he;  and  his  thoughts  reverted  to  his  snug 
little  room  behind  the  shop,  where,  beside  a  com* 
fortable  fire,  he  was  wont  to  enjoy  a  frugal  supper 
with  his  beloved  helpmate.  Now,  here  he  was, 
wandering  and  houseless,  uncertain  of  the  way,  wet 
through,  and  no  sight  or  sound  of  human  kind  to 
greet  his  longing  eyes  or  ears.  No.  He  only 
heard  the  rushing  of  waters,  the  wailing  of  winds, 
and  those  strange,  mysterious  noises  which  issue 
from  desolate  woods  by  night  It  was  enough  to 
appal  a  stouter  heart  than  Joel  Jordan's;  no 
wonder  he  had  recourse  to  the  brandy-flask ! 

"  Oatch  me  a-going  a-fishing  in  a  strange  place 
again  I"  murmured  he  to  himself ;  "  only  catch  me 
at  it,  that's  all !" 

An  impression  that  he  was  trespassing  on 
haunted  ground,  and  that,  at  the  same  time,  his 
basket  became  heavier  and  heavier,  oppressed  Joel 
Jordan  with  a  sensation  almost  approaching  to 
sufifocation ;  and  he  ejaculated  aloud,  as  if  to  increase 
his  courage — talking  at  himself  to  himself — 
"Who  says  that  Joel  is  tipsy?  Who  dares  to 
say  so  is — is — a  reprobate.  Who  dares  to  say 
that  Joel  Jordan  carries  a  basket  full  of  dead  babbies 
instead  of  fish  ?"  But  just  as  the  reeling  piscatop 
came  to  this  portion  of  his  argument,  a  light 
appeared  but  a  short  distance  ofl^,  and,  as  he  made 
towards  it,  a  low  dull  sound,  as  of  monotonous 
knocking,  fell  on  his  ear,  notwithstanding  his  per- 
ceptions were  not  particularly  acute. 

Joel  staggered  onwards  until  he  reached  a  build- 
ing from  whence  the  sounds  appeared  to  proceed ; 
and,  creeping  slowly  towards  an  aperture,  peeped 
in  with  a  remarkably  sagacious  expression  of 
countenance,  no  doubt,  had  the  darkness  permitted 
it  to  be  visible.  What  he  beheld  there  caused  him 
to  start  backwards  so  suddenly  that,  coming  in 
contact  with  a  felled  tree,  whose  bared  trunk  was 
stretched  along  the  ground,  he  fell  violently  on 
his  face,  the  blood  spurting  from  his  nose,  and  a 
cry  escaping  at  the  same  moment  from  the  hapless 
intruder.  Joel  Jordan  had  seen  three  spectral- 
looking  men  working  at  a  coffin,  engaged  in 
finishing  the  dismal  receptacle  with  all  their 
might,  as  if  it' was  wanted  in  a  hurry.  When  he 
recovered  from  temporar}'  stupor  occasioned  by  his 
fall,  the  scared  little  man  in  vain  essayed  to  speak 
or  move ;  for  his  tongue  clave  to  the  roof  of  his 
mouth,  and  his  legs  were  powerless  to  sustain  his 
own  slight  weight.  Once,  indeed,  he  thicldy  mut- 
terred,  "  Brandy,  more  brandy  I"  but  immediately 
sank  back  helpless  and  hopeless,  for  he  heard  a 
voice  say,  **  We'll  put  him  in  when  it  is  finished ; 
it  is  just  done.  We're  in  good  time,  and  it'll  bo 
the  safest  place  for  the  drunken  rascal."  Poor 
Joel  Jordan!  to  be  put  in  a  cofiin  alive  at  the 
suggestion  of  one  whom  he  considered  an  evil 
spirit ! 

He  heard  another  one  say,  "  Halloo  I  let's  have 
a  look  into  his  basket!  Ho,  ho,  they  are  fine 
plump  ones.  Put  them  in  with  him,  and  let  s  be 
oflf  at  once." 

Off  at  once!  Where?  thought  the  terrified 
and  miserable  man — where  are  they  off  to  ?  To 
the  ^  bottomless  pit"  of  Ellendeen,  said  Conscience, 
and  for  stealing  the  dread  secrets  of  the  haunted 
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Eool,  in  the  diape  of  the  long  sought-for  Ellendeen 
abies!  Ab  to  the  brandy-drinkiDg,  that  was 
nothing — ghostly  beings  never  interfered  with 
such  terrestrial  matters!  The  knocking  discon- 
tinued, a  tramping  of  feet  was  heard,  a  bustle  as  of 
preparation,  and  Joel  felt  himself  lifted  up  and  laid 
m  what  he  felt  by  instinct  to  be — a  coffin !  Oh,  it 
was  most  horrible  I  and,  with  a  violent  effort,  he 
jerked  aside  the  lid  which  was  placed  lightly  over 
him,  half  raising  himself  as  he  did  so. 

"  If  he  turns  restive,"  said  an  authoritative,  stem 
voice,  **  we  must  secure  him  better,  or  he'll  be  in 
the  water  before  his  time  comes,  and  make  food  for 
the  fishes  instead  of  sport  for  Beelzebub.'' 

So  they  were  conveying  him  to  his  nameless 
majesty,  dead  babbies  and  all,  perhaps  mistaking 
him  for  the  wicked  defunct  Lord  of  Ellendeen 
liimself !  Oh,  as  to  his  fishing  in  the  still,  deep 
pools,  what  had  it  done  for  him  ? — whither  had  it 
led  him  ?  Joel  retained  sense  to  be  aware  that 
his  impotent  struggles  only  rendered  things  worse ; 
for  he  was  in  powerful  hands,  and  they  tossed  him 
about  like  a  feather.  Gould  his  dear  wife  behold 
her  husband  in  a  coffin,  what  would  her  feelings 
be  ?  And  as  Joel  thought  of  this,  his  tears  began 
to  flow  copiously.  He  sobbed  and  wailed  like  an 
infant,  whining,  and  in  a  sickly  maudlin  tone ;  but 
it  had  a  lulling  effect,  and  he  fell  off  into  a  sleep 
just  as  he  was  conscious  of  being  lifted  into  a  boat, 
and,  amid  gleaming  torches,  rowed  rapidly  from 
land,  but  whether  "up"  or  **down"  stream  he 
could  not  telL  But  of  course  they  are  taking 
me  to  the  "  bottomless  pit,"  and  there  they  will  cast 
me  in  with  my  unhallowed  load,  he  thought 

Could  it  be  the  brandy  that  made  Joel  Jerdan 
confound  the  fish  he  had  caught  with  the  Ellendeen 
heiresses,  who  had  slumbered  beneath  the  wave  for 
upwards  of  a  century  ?  With  a  stifled  cry  for  par- 
don on  his  lipe,  insensibility  succeeded ;  and  when 
Joel  awoke  next  day  at  noon,  in  his  own  cosy 
bed  at  '^  The  Swan/'  with  the  sun's  bright  beams 
streaming  in  tlirough  the  chinks  of  closely-drawn 
curtains,  he  shuddered  at  the  remembrance  of  his 
horrible  adventure,  much  wondering  how  he  came 
there,  and  also  how  he  had  come  by  a  bandaged 
dieek,  from  which  the  blood  was  stUl  streaming, 
and  a  head  which  throbbed  to  agony  at  every 
breath  he  drew. 

''  What  a  terrific  vision  V*  he  exclaimed  feeUy, 
but  aloud.  "  Demons  rowing  me  in  a  coffin  to  the 
bottomless  pool  of  Ellendeen !  Joel  Jerdan  I  Joel 
Jerdan !  it  is  a  warning  to  prepare  for  thy  latter 

"  Nay,  nay,  brother  Joel  1"  exclaimed  (he  cheer- 
ful voice  of  his  brother-in-law ;  "  it  isn't  a  death- 
warning,  but  only  a  gentle  hint  not  to  attack  the 
brandy-flask  too  often;  your  head  is  none  of  the 
strongest,  and  won't  bear  it  However,  be  com- 
forted, for  you  have  brought  back  four  as  fine  fish 
as  have  been  caught  hereabouts  for  long  and  many 
a  day,  though  both  they  and  you  came  to  Wood 
End  in  raytJi&r  a  queer  sort,  it  must  be  owned — ^all 
packed  up  in  a  comi  together." 

**  Brother  Edwards,"  murmured  Joel  solemnly, 

«  (hey  were  not  fish;  (hey  were  (he  babes  of  EUen- 
deenr 


"  Poor  fellow,  so  he  is  wandering  again !  There 
must  be  another  blister  on  T'  exclaimed  Mr.  Ed- 
wards compassionately.  And  by  the  time  ano- 
ther blister  was  put  on,  and  more  drugs  had 
been  administered,  Joel's  fever  was  so  far  re- 
duced that  he  was  able  to  collect  his  thoughts 
and  attempt  a  description  of  the  prodigious  eceues 
he  had  gone  through.  "  Why,  that  was  old  Mat* 
thew  Filkins  and  his  two  big  sons  whom  you 
took  for  demons,"  shouted  Mr.  Edwards,  as  he  lis- 
tened attentively  to  Joel's  account  of  his  midnight 
adventures.  ''Mat  is  a  teetotaller,  and  thinb 
nothing  of  parcelling  a  man  to  Beelzebub  if  be 
gets  drunk ;  and  between  ourselves,  brother  Joel, 
I  do  not  think  that  Matthew  is  far  wrong,  for 
drunkenness  is  the  high-road  to  ruin  at  all  times." 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  know  that,"  groaned  JoeL  "Bat 
they  put  me  in  a  coffin,  and  rowed  me  away. 
How  do  I  come  Jiere  ?  Oh,  I  am  a  doomed  man! 
I  am  a  doomed  man !  I  shaU  not  be  long  out  of 
my  real  coffin  T 

"  Not  if  you  go  on  like  this,  my  brother,"  replied 
Mr.  Edwards,  impressively,  and  with  a  seiiousair. 
"  You  have  received  a  severe  contusion  on  the  head, 
besides  other  injuries ;  and  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary (hat  you  be  kept  quiet,  and  discard  theae 
foolish  fancies.  Old  Matthew  Filkins  is  oar  only 
undertaker  hereabouts ;  his  workshop  and  wood- 
yard  are  close  to  the  river  side,  and  by  water  he 
frequently  conveys  his  dismal  but  needful  burdens. 
The  wooden  box  in  which  he  laid  you  for  safety 
was  required  urgendy  for  the  body  of  a  poor  lad 
who  died  of  infectious  fever,  and  was  laid  in  his 
mother's  hovel  midst  living  brothers  and  sister& 
Mat  is  a  kind-hearted  man,  and  he  did  that  for  the 
poor  widow  which  he  would  have  scrupled  to  do 
for  a  rich  one ;  though  night  or  day  on  the  river 
is  all  (he  same  to  him,  for  he  could  guide  a  hoit 
blindfold :  man  and  boy,  for  seventy  years,  Mat- 
thew Filkins  has  journeyed  on  that  highway.  He 
thought  that  he  was  doing  best  by  you;  he  fonod, 
by  a  letter  in  your  coat  pocket,  that  you  came  from 
'  The  Swan;  Wood  End,  and,  as  he  dropped  down 
stream  past  our  door,  he  deposited  you,  brother 
Joel,  on  the  threshold  where  we  found  you,  in  i 
sad  state  indeed.  I  believe  old  Mat  considered 
his  dismal  box  tainted  fix)m  having  had  one  in 
your  i^te  in  it,  far  more  so  than  when  it  con- 
tained (he  remains  of  the  poor  boy  for  whom  it 
was  destined." 

"And  so  it  was,  so  it  was,  brother  Bdwar^ 
exclaimed  the  penitent  and  humbled  Joel;  **«» 
before  I  am  put  in  a  coffin  again,  I  ^^^^^'^J^ 
buried  alive  if  I  am  not  a  reformed  num.  Wh« 
I  get  dnmk  again,  may  I  be  hurled  into  the 
pools  of  Ellendeen,  along  with  the  little  miseea 
respected  memory.  But  I  say,  brother,  we  m» 
keep  this  mishap  a  secret  from  Patty,  fw  bW 
would  be  hard  of  belief  as  to  it's  being  a  w^^»* 
you  say  it  is;  she  would  stick  to  thewaraing,*"* 
make  sure  I  was  a  doomed  man." 

Very  grateful  and  pleased  w**.^***^'^,^ 

Erogreased  and  temptations  multiplied,  to  ™^ 
er  dear  husband  was  proof  a^^dnst  Ae  ^^^j^ 
Never  was  he  known  to  be  in  the  least  <Wf 
inebriated  after  his  return  from  Ae  memoir 
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expedition  to  Wood  End ;  and,  not  even  to  keep 
the  "  cold  out,"  would  he  sip  a  drop  of  "  fire- 
water "  andilnted.  The  "  warning  "  had  not  been 
m  Tain ;  and  a  long  while  after  the  events  recorded 
had  taken  place,  when  Patty  was  made  acquainted 
with  them  by  her  loving  husband,  who  detested 
all  concealments  from  the  partner  of  his  cares,  she 
exclaimed  in  pitying  tones,  "  It  was  very  natural, 
my  dear,  that  your  thoughts  should  run  on  the 
terrible  story  about  those  precious  babies,  yon  that 
hare  little  ones  of  your  own.   For  my  part,  nothing 


in  the  wide  world  would  tempt  ma  to  go  a-fishing 
in  those  deep  dark  pools  of  EUendeen ;  I  should 
expect,  every  time  I  pulled  up  a  heavy  weight,  to 
see  a  dear  baby  instead  of  a  fish  T 

*'But  my  dear,"  deprecatingly  returned  Joel, 
"  even  if  the  tale  be  true,  it  happened  a  century 
back,  you  know." 

"  Ai,  Jo,  Jo  r  cried  Patty,  with  a  sly  smile,  "  if 
I  had  a  brandy-flask  in  mv  basket,  perhaps  I 
might  forget  that  important  ract" 

0.  A.  M.  W. 
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BT  MR.  BISHOP   GRTM. 


Miss  Martikeau,  Mr.  Anderson,  and  all  other 
GogB  and  Magogs  intellectually  drunk  notwith- 
standing,  spite   of  those  sciences  which  resolve 
nature  and  our  poor  souls  into  mere  conjuring  and 
arithmetic,  one  heresy,  at  least,  I  must  stand  by. 
Hiis  r^ards  Sunday,  and  takes  the  form  of  a  belief 
that  it  is  intrinsically  a  divine  day ;  that,  unlike 
others,  it  has  a  kind  of  calm,  wise  beauty,  a  sweet- 
ness and  a  dignity  draped  about  it  like  a  robe, 
^ich  really  casts  a  cool  shadow  over  the  world 
after  its  six  weltering  work-a-days,  and  the  hem  of 
irhidi  it  is  a  blessed  thing  to  touch.     My  wortliy 
guide,  philosopher  and  friend,  thick-skinned  of 
8oul,  I  comprehend  it  all.  The  sun,  as  you  say,  roll- 
ing supremely  through  the  seasons,  can  have  no 
special  regard  for  that  dav,  to  make  it  more  beau- 
tiful than  others ;  that  the  influences  of  religious 
feeling,  or  fanatical  delusion,  if  that's  what  it  is 
called  in  your  dictionary  of  terms,  may  exalt  the 
Sunday  into  a  beauty  it  was  not  born  to,  is  unde- 
niable; as  is  also  that  other  argument  of  yours 
which  assigns  the  difference  to  the  absence  of  the 
noise  of  carriages  and  importunate  vendors,  and 
the  presence  of    the  well-dressed  church-going 
people.      But  the  heresy  remains,  nevertheless; 
aignment-proof — fire-proof,  were  it  to  come  to 
that :  I  still  beHeve  that  Sxmday  is  imbued  with 
qualities  supreme  and  benign.    Nay,  even  you, 
my  philosophic  friend,  smiling  therewith  the  calm, 
cold  smile  of  the  Rods,  if  you  could  only  remove 
^066  conventional  spectacles  from  your  mind's 
eye,  bewildered,  all  but  extinguished  by  the  glare 
of  rationalism,  might  yet  catch  a  glimmer  of  truth 
in  this  superstition;  as,  for  instance,  when  that 
reckless  two-year-old  of  yours  comes  tumbling  into 
your  bed-room,  witli  his  impracticable  head  of 
hair,  at  five  o'clock  some  calm  morning,  climbs  the 
coverlet,  and,  applying  himself  to  your  night-cap, 
wakes  you  to  ask  if  this  is  not  Sunday.    Taking 
&o  more  accoxmt  of  the  hours  than  did  that  unfor- 
tunate kitten  he  drowned  in  the  pail  lately,  he  can 
recognise  the  sweet  breath  of  the  Sabbath  as  it 
oomee  through  the  open  window,  even  as,  in  the 
dark,  be  could  recognise  his  own  mother's  kiss 
^ongBt  the  kisses  of  twenty  other  mothers,  as 


prettv  and  as  fond.  You  will  not  suppose  that 
religious  fanaticism,  or  even  the  possibility  of  it, 
can  have  any  existence  in  him,  though  I  will  not 
say  but  that  stories  of  little  angels — ^like  himself, 
as  he  understands,  only  with  wings,  and  never 
drowning  kittens  or  balancing  themselves  on  the 
edges  of  water-butts — the  chorister-boys  he  sees  in 
church,  the  organ  he  hears  there,  and  the  evening 
"  Our  Father,"  m^  already  brood  religiously  in 
his  mind.  No.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  percep- 
tion of  a  real,  perceptible  beauty  tn  the  day — a 
sense  naturally  shared  in  by  a  thousand  other  little 
ones,  as  our  parental  gentle-readers  know,  and 
which  has  been  preached  in  like  manner  as  many 
times. 

My  friend  of  hard  and  heavv  brain,  neither  you 
nor  I  are  going  to  believe  m  that  amount  of 
angelicism  and  angelic  wisdom  which  it  is  the 
popular  sentimentfdity  to  impute  to  childhood, 
nor  that,  because  we  are  grown  out  of  the  conco- 
mitant pinafores  of  that  blessed  time  when  we 
used  to  sit  before  the  fire  on  our  own  particular 
stools  and  draw  sage  inferences  by  the  hour,  we 
are  therefore  alien  and  utterly  outcast  from  all  that 
is  simply  wise.  It  is  nevertheless  certain  that  out 
of  the  mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings  truest  wisdom 
often  flows — ^little  drops  that  go  far  on  grateful 
soil ;  and  these  we  can  very  well  afibrd  to  profit 
by  without  questioning  their  source,  even  as,  some 
summer  day  since,  we  two  kneeled  to  drink  at  a 
shy  forest-spring  and  were  refreshed,  being  yet 
regardless  of  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  of  it  And 
as  we  know  how  miraculously  that  little  spring 
bubbled  up,  pure  and  nndemed,  from  the  very 
depths  of  tne  earth,  for  all  its  weakness,  may  it  not 

as  well  be  that  from  the  heights  of Alas ! 

my  philosophic  friend  is  deep  in  the  proof-sheets 
of  his  forthcoming  tract  ''On  that  JPhantasmal 
Plausibility,  the  Soul  f  in  which,  unhappy  reader ! 
he  is  going  to  demonstrate  that  your  sweet-songed 
linnet  is  not  a  caged  bird  at  all ;  but  only  a  selfish 
imagination  of  the  cage  itself. 

^it  Sunday  is  the  theme,  or  rather  the  spirit 
of  Sunday,  specially  loved  of  England  and  loving 
it:  saving  it,  a  money-getting  and  prosperity- 
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covetiDg  nation  (as  it  should  be)  from  utter  nn- 
thankfulness  for  all  it  has  got  and  all  it  is  getting 
— the  salt  that,  mainly,  keeps  it  sweet  But  what 
language  short  of  poetry  shall  describe  that  Spirit^ 
or  tell  in  what  shape  it  comes  with  the  dawn,  mul- 
tiplying itself  to  all  with  tlie  light;  how,  being 
but  a  moment  awake,  it  substitutes  a  gentle  change- 
ling for  the  carking  thought  which,  having  had 
daily  birth  for  a  week  of  working-days,  assumed 
to  be  bom  again;  or  at  any  rate  despatches  it 
about  its  business  till  to-morrow  ?  What  words 
shall  story  its  mornings,  the  dawn  seeming  to 
linger  long  into  the  day,  or  its  evenings,  the  soothing 
dusk  filching  from  the  night,  and  both  so  solemnly 
quiet  that  it  is  not  too  much  to  suppose  ^Our 
Father"  still  resting  upon  the  sabbath-day,  and 
hallowing  it.  Or  how  it  influences  all  things  to 
beauty,  so  that  the  air  seems  clearer  and  more  free, 
that  the  trees  seem  to  rustle  their  leaves  in  reve- 
rential whispers,  tliat  wild  birds  really  appear  to 
have  Sunday  feathers  on,  and  to  be  no  longer 
mere  song-birds,  but  psalm  or  anthem-birds  ?  I 
may  be  prejudiced,  but  I  don't  believe  that  larks, 
for  instance,  rise  so  early  or  so  high,  or  warble  so 
well,  any  day  as  on  Sunday.  I  liave  made  some 
observations  on  the  subject,  and  that's  my  convic- 
tion. Sing !  Why  I  heard  one,  only  last  Sunday, 
at  Uighgate,  singing  in  a  manner  that  convinced 
me  he  wanted  to  burst  his  heaving  throat,  and 
sacrifice  himself  to  the  beauty  of  the  morning: 
and,  knowingly  and  aforethought,  he  might  have 
sacrificed  himself  to  things  less  worthy,  if  he  had 
followed  the  example  of  some  among  us.  And  if 
this  lark  did  succeed  in  his  intention,  and  he  soon 
after  dropped  like  a  stone  from  a  little  blue  chasm 
in  the  clouds,  who  knows  but  that  the  little  devotee 
is  warbling  now,  a  bird  of  paradise  ? 

And  not  only  does  this  Spirit  I  presume  on  make 
such  beauty  more  beautiful,  reserving,  like  a  poor 
careful  moUier,  Nature's  best  bib  and  tucker  for 
her  Sunday  wear,  but  how  it  divests  the  meaner 
things  of  life  of  their  dreariness,  burnishing  up  our 
makeshifts,  and,  for  the  time,  setting  those  of  iis 
who  are  poor  upon  better  terms  with  Poverty ! 
Now  I  am  one  of  these,  and  I  can't  say  I  am  very 
sorry  for  it — it's  worth  a  man's  while  to  be  poor 
(born  poor)  for  many  reasons;  and  my  holiday 
coat,  which  has  served  in  that  capacity  since  the 
latter  part  of  1849,  is  an  exemplification  of  my 
meaning.  No  one  can  say  that  that  garment  is 
the  same  on  Sunday  as  on  Monday.  On  each 
recurrence  of  the  latter  day  I  brush  and  fold  it 
with  a  painful  melancholy.  The  uncharitable 
light  reveals  to  me  stains  and  threadbare  places  in 
all  their  enormity,  and  I  am  oppressed  with  the 
conviction  of  its  unequivocal  shabbiness.  On  Sun- 
day it  is  a  different  thing.  I  scan  it  with  a  yearn- 
ing suspicion,  like  one  who  fears  the  guilt  of  a  dear 
friend  but  hopes  against  fear ;  and,  afler  all,  the 
bare  places  are  not  so  very  bare,  nor  the  stains  so 
very  perceptible — nay,  there  is  something  of  its 
pristine  gloss,  the  smile  of  its  youth,  upon  it ;  and 
I  wear  it  all  day  with  the  satisfaction  and  care 
that,  in  afler-life,  a  matron  rustles  in  her  bridal- 
dress.  My  gloves,  too :  what  a  halo  of  graceful 
carelessness  encircles  those  holes  in  the  thumbs  I 


Nor  does  the  beneficence  of  the  Sabbadi-epiritend 
here,  though  this,  which  many  will  recognise  to  be 
no  singular  illusion,  is  enough  to  be  thankful  for, 
and  to  excuse  one's  faith  in  positive  benign  infln* 
ences  in  the  day.  But  when  friendship,  and  love, 
and  gratitude  grow  threadbare,  and  fit  only  to  be 
cast  off  as  mockery,  and  we  are  left  to  shiver  in  the 
world's  buffetings,  no  one  caring,  on  Sunday  it  is 
that  we  are  least  conscious  of  its  bitterness  or  b^ 
armed  against  it ;  and  our  sufferings,  our  very  m- 
firmities,  are  exalted  from  things  to  be  endnred 
into  things  to  conquer,  or  at  any  rate  patiently  to 
strive  against  and  get  glory  out  of,  as  Samson  got 
sweetness  out  of  a  lion's  jaws. 

However,  such  things  are  better  merely  indi- 
cated than  argued ;  they  depend  on  subtleties  of 
feeling  which,  vibrating  to  the  quick  at  a  glaDcing 
hint,  are  so  delicate  as  to  be  numbed  by  more  pon- 
derous argument  Besides,  I  perceive  I  am  in 
danger  of  floundering  in  incoherence,  that  Slough 
of  Despond  to  the  weaker  brethren,  in  my  earnest- 
ness to  point  out  an  intangible  influence  which  yet 
is  imiversally  recognised.  Not  that  I  have  gone 
bej^ond  my  own  feeling  and  belief  in  the  matter, 
which  is  no  less  than  aforestated ;  that  a  real  holi- 
ness and  divine  gentleness  is  abroad  on  Sunday, 
disposing  us  to  kindness,  endurance,  and  forbear- 
ance, strengthening  us  in  the  battle  of  life,  and 
shedding  a  quiet,  thoughtful  beauty  over  the  land. 
I  don't  even  believe  in  a  dull  Sunday,  or  a  merely 
tvet  Sunday.  Does  it  rain  softly  ?— it  is  (to  me) 
a  "gentle  dew  from  heaven" — to  make  the  com  to 
grow.  Docs  it  pour  in  torrents? — it  ia  a  supple- 
mentary Deluge,  a  punishment  of  the  world'a  vanity, 
flaunting  its  span-new  silks  and  broadcloths  in 
insulting  pride.  Really,  were  all  Christian  tenets, 
and  all  Christian  institutions  save  this,  gone  out  of 
my  memory  and  incomprehensible  to  me,  I  would 
make  to  myself  a  graven  or  pictured  image,  robed 
in  modestest  fashion,  with  snooded  hair,  and  great 
eyes,  grey  and  inscrutable,  and  worship  it,  callmg 
it  Sunday. 

Name  all  this  enthusiasm,  and  I  am  content- 
nay,  flattered.  All  are  enthusiastic  who  are  sincere ; 
and  it  is  well  to  listen  to  Sincerity,  even  though  it 
only  rave  sincerely.  And  if,  dear  sir,  yon  art 
come  up  out  of  those  proof-sheets  to  reiterate  all 
that  about  fever  and  illusion,  don't  repeat  it;  itB 
no  argument  at  all;  and  as  for  « pretty  conceits 
the  aspersion  is  contemned.  An  illusion  ia  ^^ 
necessarily  evil,  any  more  than  a  fact  is  therelor« 
admirable ;  you  can  take  the  condition  of  Ireland  in 
instance.  Truth  is  great  only  in  proportion  as  it 
is  good ;  an  illusion  is  deplorable  only  in  propor- 
tion to  its  eviL  A  truth  and  an  illusion  \irhi^ 
carry  with  them  an  equal  good  are  therefore  ^«*^ 
Thus  the  present  illusion,  even  if  it  be  such,  ^ 
ming,  as  it  is,  with  the  purest  and  most  real  ffp 
whose  influences  strengthen  and  ennoble  us,  and 
Which  he  may  read  who  binds  the  tbeaf, 
Or  builds  the  house,  or  digs  the  grare  ■ 
is  as  worthy  belief  as  any  short  of  the  Grwtfi» 
Truth— of  which,indeed,  it  is  an  offshoot,or  shadow, 
if  you  \s'ill.  ^ 

One  might  well  pause  here  to  remark  how^ 
a  thing  it  w  to  have  that  shadow,  bo  much  n»<^ 
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like  the  Great  Truth  than  those  juggling  counter- 
feits which  are  each  called  The  Christian  Religion  ; 
and  how  England  may  congratulate  herself  that  it 
IB  best  recognised  and  respected  by  those  of  her 
people  who,  having  a  lively  contempt  for  that 
religion  which  loves  humbly  to  disport  itself  in 
nnosual  quantities  of  coat-tail  and  white  neckcloth, 
to  which  a  cropped  head  is  meekness,  and  whisker 
a  vanity  and  a  snare,  might  else  fall  into  irre- 
ligion ;  and  fire-worship  were  preferable  to  that, 
if  only  because  such  a  state  of  things  would  neces- 
sitate an  increased  constabulary.  And  this  accounts 
for  the  almost  unvarying  answer  of  the  working- 
man  to  the  importunities  of  religionists  such  as 
above  indicated  to  attend  "  our  Carmel,"  and  which 
is  80  shocking  to  their  moral  perceptions — so  satis- 
factory to  mine.  His  reply  is,  that  he  likes  a  walk 
in  the  country  best  on  Sundays — "  it  does  me  more 
good."  He  feels  the  holy  influences  abroad  on 
that  day,  as  they  distil  themselves  into  his  rude 
mind,  to  be  a  kind  of  religion  that  does  him  '*  more 
good"  (the  phrase  is  invariably  used  with  a  reli- 
gions meaning),  and  is  better  suited  to  him,  than 
that  which  is  hurled  at  him  in  explosive  pellets 
from  the  pulpit  of  our  Carmel,  or  wafted  over  his 
head  to  those  whose  glossy  apparel  and  carved 
and  gilt  hymn-books  give  token  of  the  ability,  at 
leasty  to  invite  to  dinner,  or  to  more  religio-senti- 
mental  tea. 

But  fearful  of  offending  the  Editor    of  this 
Magazine  by  lapsing  into  the  discussion  of  reli- 
gious matters — and  an  Editor  in  his  wrath  is  a 
terrible  sight  to  see — we  will  now  take  a  glimpse 
of  the  secular  aspects  of  the  Sunday,  and  review 
what  is  to  be  seen  and  heard.    Here  the  first  thing 
that  presents  itself  for  remark  is,  the  absolute  con- 
servatism of  Sunday  by  the  masses ;  it  is  peculiarly 
their,  our  day — all  us  workers*.    The  upper  classes, 
those   beyond  the   vortex  of  business,  seem  to 
me  to   have  little  part  in  it,  small  appetite  or 
digestion  for  it ;  perhaps  because  they  are  in  the 
lamentable  case  of  having  little  to  be  thankful  or 
to  pray  for — ^I  mean  as  regards  "  our  daily  bread," 
which  is  matter-of-course,  and  plainly  comes,  and  is 
to  ecme,  from  Drummond's :  we'll  leave  our  tres- 
passes out  of  the  question.    Doubtless,  among  other 
improvements  in  the  customs  of  these  ranks  of  late 
times,  the  practice  of  making  Sunday  the  day  for  quiet 
card-parties,  or  a  little  private  singing  and  fiddlmg, 
IB  altogether  abolished ;  and  the  great  seem  no  longer 
-vigilant  to  keep  out  its  solemn  spirit,  which  one 
can  imagine  to  have  come  peeping  in  at  the  cur- 
tain-folds in  a  very  sorrowM  and  reproachful 
manner.    Indeed,  a  passive  respect  for  it  seems 
gaining  ground  among  the  higlier  orders;  not 
exemplified  solely  by  service  twice  a-day  at  St. 
George's  or  St  James's — which,  in  many  cases,  is 


wrong  side,  if  he  wishes  to  judge  honestly  and 
charitably.  Ho  sees  their  strong  arms  and  skilful 
hands,  and  whatever  glimmer  of  intellect  or  thought 
their  employment  may  call  out  or  allow  to  escape, 
but  nothing  of  their  affections  or  tastes,  by 
which  men  are  best  judged.  These  qualities  are 
almost  dormant  all  the  week,  there  is  so  little  time 
for  their  exercise — even  for  affection;  they  are 
first  roused  by  the  blessed  chime  which,  on  Satur- 
day nights,  proclaims  the  week's  work  done,  and 
rings  in  anodier  day  of  peace.  Nor  should  Satur- 
day night  be  passed  over  without  mention  :  it  is 
the  shadow  of  the  coming  event,  cast  before ;  Sun- 
day Eve,  with  some  of  the  disorders  that  com- 
panion all  holiday-eves;  and  yet,  in  a  thousand 
homes  and  a  thousand  streets,  presenting  tableaux 
of  beauty  and  of  melancholy  worthy  a  stricter 
attention  than  is  bestowed  upon  them. 

It  is  one  of  my  favourite  pastimes  to  ramble 
through  the  more  densely-populated  portions  of 
the  City  on  Saturday  nights — through  ^ose  streets 
which,  full  of  noisy,  competing  shopkeepers,  are  the 
market-places  of  their  several  districts.     And  if 
there  be  all  the  force  which  is  generally  assumed 
in  the  expression,  *^  1  laughed  till  the  tears  came 
into  my  eyes,"  no  more  amusing  places  are  to  be 
found ;  for  you  may  laugh,  with  tears  in  your  eyes, 
from  one  end  of  such  a  street  to  the  other ;  the 
worst  of  it  being,  howerer,  that  the  tears  prepon* 
derate  at  last,  if  you  are  of  weak  mind.    It  is 
such  a  grotesque  distress  you  meet  with  there ;  a 
humour  and  ridiculousness  of  struggling,  higgling, 
farthing  poverty,  and  yet  bo  earnest  and  real,  that, 
if  Mr.  de  Quincey's  shrewd  estimate  of  him  be  the 
correct  one.  Pope  would  have  absolutely  floundered 
in  mirth  beneath  the  hucksters'  wheelbarrows  at 
sight  of  it     To  see  a  woman,  the  hunger  of  six 
small  children  at  home  appealing  to  the  passers-by 
in  her  eyes,  making  merchandise  of  sixpenny- 
worth  of  limp,  forlorn  tapes,  and  standing  six  hours 
by  the  path-side  to  do  it  I    And  if  you  buy  a 
pennyworth  of  the  tapes,  and  happen  to  pooh-pooh 
the  diange  out  of  your  sixpence,  what  a  comical 
mingling  of  wounded  feeling  and  gratitude  flushes 
in  her  face ! — wounded  pride  in  a  thing  so  poverty- 
stricken  I    There,  at  a  street-corner,  and  would-be 
unobserved,  you  shall  see  another  utterly  lost  in 
calculating  the  consequences  of  her  indulgence  in 
some  long-coveted  luxury — an  extra  ounce,  maybe, 
of  that  famous  gunpowder,  which  the  shopkeeper 
assures  her  in  confidence  is  the  finest  imported,  or 
a  miserable  little  lobster  which  her  husband,  who 
is  at  home  "minding  the  boy" — one  boy — will 
tease  her  about ;  or  even  a  fancy  loaf  for  tea  to- 
morrow, and  which,  she  is  reproaching  herself, 
"cuts  up    so."      At  the  same  time,  resolutely 
clenched  in  her  left  hand,  and  sacred  even  from 


endured  more  out  of  benevolent  example  to  other,  |  Necessity,  there  is  twopence  "  to  buy  him  a  bit 
poorer,  souls  than  of  their  own  souls'  need — ^but 
also  in  solitary-system  mortification  in  back  par- 
lours. But  Sunday  has  not  that  meaning  and 
beauty  for  them  wluch  it  has  for  the  humbler  sort^ 
apart  fix>m  its  being  the  day  of  rest  Of  these  as 
mey  are  on  Sunday  I  must  say  a  few  paragraphs. 

Whoever  is  acquidnted  with  working  people  on      ^  •     .  v  -  ^  w 

vork-days  only  sees  but  one  side  of  them — ^the  anextraadministrationofsoap,  and  his  clothes  and 
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of  tobacco.' 

In  every  face  you  meet  some  speculation  kindred 
to  this  is  brooding ;  and  if  you  are  possessed  of 
ordinary  shrewdness,  the  weekly  needs  of  every 
passenger,  and  the  amount  of  available  cash  to 
supply  them,  may  be  estimated.  Here — a  fine 
sight  I — ^a  youn^  workman,  his  face  shining  through 
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hair  superlatively  brushed,  lounges  along  with  his 
young  wife  to  market.  The  wife  has  got  her  best 
bonnet  on ;  and  her  pride  in  her  bonnet  and  hus- 
band is  as  evident  and  unconcealed  as  is  his 
endeavour  to  appear  very  indifferent  about  any 
such  matters.  Yon  can  see  that  he,  now,  has  re- 
ceived a  good  week's  wages,  not  only  by  his  happy 
face,  the  honesty  and  gentle  strength  of  his  mind 
coming  out  brilliantly  in  the  saponaceous  polish, 
but  by  that  delicate  piece  of  lamb  and  divers 
little  spicy-smelling  packages  he  carries  in  the 
prim  hand-basket.  Just  observe  how  he  carries 
that  basket.  It  is  a  lesson  on  human  vanity,  and 
the  influence  of  Mrs.  Grrundy.  He  wants  to  make 
us  believe  that  he  never  did  such  an  effeminate 
piece  of  business  before ;  that  he  absolutely  don't 
know,  so  deplorable  is  his  ignorance  of  such  affairs, 
what  the  handles  of  a  market-basket  are  made  for ; 
and  he  accordingly  puts  the  article  through  a 
variety  of  poses  the  eccentricity  of  which  must  be 
very  torturing  to  his  invention. 

These  pass  by ;  we  let  them  go  with  a  blessing 
and  devout  misgivings;  and  here,  walking  quickly, 
comes  one  whose  pinched,  shrewd  face,  full  of  the 
weariness  of  constant  ill-fortune,  and  grim,  hopeless 
resignation,  marks  him  to  be  of  those  miserable 
ones  to  whom  Saturday  night  brings  no  wages. 
Wondering  much,  yet  with  some  congratulation, 
and  a  dim  recognition  of  the  divine  truth  that 
"  He  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb,"  how 
his  wife  and  his  very  fleeceless  little  ones  have 
struggled  through  the  past  week,  the  inevitable 
bres^fast-times  and  dinner-times  of  the  coming 
one  rise  up  before  him  like  an  array  of  ghosts, 
each  more  hungry  than  his  predecessor.     But  to- 
morrow I — ^no  Sunday's  dinner ! — that  gastronomic 
oasis  in  many  a  desert  of  banyan-days — it  is  the 
worst  cut  of  all ;  and  he  drags  his  weary  feet  as 
hurriedly  as  possible  past  the  tantalising  shops, 
plethoric  of  Sunday-dinners,    "where,  lackynge 
mony,  he  may  not  spede."     Now  and  then,  how- 
ever, spite  of  his  pressing  wants,   some  ''perfit 
picksher"  of  a  leg  of  mutton  arrests  his  attention, 
and  throws  him  into  a  more  delicious  reverie  than 
ever  Mussulman  enjoyed  in  a  state  of  keef;  and 
the  whole  to  be  realised,  friendly  reader,  for  the 
price  of  that  pine  which,  after  all,  your  aristocratic 
friend  so  ungratefully  neglected.    Now,  if  he  only 
had  that  leg  of  mutton,  and  one  of  those  fine  cauli- 
flower-heads, and  some  floury  potatoes ;  and  just 
supposing  that  it  could  be  followed  by  a  nice 
rhubarb  pie — green  rhubarb,  he  prefers  the  green 
kind — and  accompanied  by  a  pint  of  mild  beer  for 
the  old  woman,  too  does  deserve  it,  'pon  his  soul 
she  does — what  a  happy  day  it  would  be  I     And 
as  he  dreams,  the  whole  passes  before  his  eyes  in 
very  reality.     The  fra^nt  steams  are  m  his 
nostrilB,  the  white  cloth  greets  his  eyes,  and  he 
himself  assiduously  mixes  the  indispensable  mus- 
tard.   Here  the  vision  of  little  Tom's  leaky  shoes 
beneodi  the  table  loom  out  in  unpleasant  contrast 
to  the  luxuries  upon  it ;  and  straightway  the  little 
feflow  is  indued  in  a  pair  of  beautiful  blncherB, 
an^  in  addition,  hethra  darned  and  fiided  frock, 
which  has  ministered  to  the  infancy  of  Heaven 
knows  how  many  brothers  and  sisters,  is  renewed 


in  all  its  pristine  magnificence  of  scarlet  and  tor* 
tuous  braid.   Such  is  mind.  Worn  out  by  repeated 
miseries,  in  the  midst  of  all  it  can  detach  itself 
from  all,  and  revel  for  a  time  in  splendid  dreams 
with  an  earnestness  and  minute  elaboration  of 
attendant    circumstance    ludicrously   wonderfhl 
Footsore,  yet  dreaming  of  an  equipage,  a  man 
insists  upon  a  carriage-lining  of  a  certain  tone  of 
colour,  feels  its  texture,  and  carefully  estimates  its 
expense ;  in  the  phantom  banquet  with  which,  by 
the  hour,  he  b^uiles  his  absolute  htniger,  M, 
flesh,  and  fowl  are  selected  with  the  nicest  taste; 
and,  shabbily  and  thinly  dad,  he  will  peer  into 
every  tailor's  shop  in  his  way  for  that  particulir 
shade  of  tweed  which  should  be  the  first  accession 
to  the  wardrobe  he  is  so  sumptuously  famishing— 
in  imagination.     Spite  of  the  absurdity  of  sncb 
abstractions,  we  can  never  be  too  thankinl  for 
them,  though  great  and  certain  is  the  fall  thereof. 
Our  poor  friend's  reverie,  you  see,  is  shattered 
by  the  appearance  of  that  very  son  Tom  \nth  the 
leaky  boots.    Tom  has  got  "a  place"— his  cm- 
plojrment  apparently   being  to    exhibit  on  his 
person  as  many  colours  as  possible.    The  truth  is, 
he  is  a  paper-stainer's  boy,  now  returning  home 
with  his  weekly  earnings ;  and  one  may  safely  infer 
from  the  triumphant  expression  in  his  fece,andhi3 
hurried  gait,  half  walk  half  run,  that  his  wages 
have  been  "rose"  an  additional  sixpence.   And 
what  a  glory  invests  that  little  coin !  It  is  a  trophy 
of  industry  and  good  behaviour  not  to  he  con- 
fotmded  with  mere  wages,  but  to  be  carried  by 
itself  in  the  other  waistcoat-pocket.    It  is  easy  to 
guess  what  he  has  got  in  that  paper  bag  which  he 
carries  so  tenderiy  and  steers  so  precisely  throngh 
the  crowd,  and  the  history  of  it     Originally,  there 
were  two  savoury  mutton  pies  in  that  bag,  cAtained 
at  the  cost  of  twopence,  which  his  intelligent  face 
had  earned  for  him  in  the  course  of  the  day.  These 
were  destined  for  his  mother ;  but,  alas  1  yielding 
to  the  temptation  of  smelling  at  an  open  comer  of 
the  bag,  he  was  led  on  by  the  Old  Adam  to  nibble 
at  one  of  them,  just  to  taste.    That  folse  step 
decided  it.     The  sweet  symmetry  of  the  pie  wis 
irrevocably  damaged,  and  that  consideration,  joined 
to  the  yearning  eloquence  of  his  appetite,  induced 
him  in  a  desperate  moment  to  eat  it  all.  However, 
there  is  yet  another  left ;  and  though  it  is  troe 
the  rich  gravy  is  oozing  uncomfortably  away  be- 
tween his  fingers,  he  carries  it  home  with  a  pride 
only  to  be  surpassed  by  that  with  which  the  poor 
mother  will  receive  it    And  what  virtue  is  em- 
bowelled  in  that  miserably- damaged,  moist,  nn* 
poetical  mutton  pasty — price  one  pamy !    I  Jj^If 
I  am  not  irreverent  when  I  state  my  belief  that  in  it 
there  is  as  mudi  of  the  leaven  of  godliness  as  m 
any  odier  thing  of  similar  confectioning,  host  or 
other.  , 

But  father  and  son  are  gone  home ;  and  awm 
fathers  and  similar  sons,  and  wives  and  motiwrs 
like  theirs,  crowd  along  the  pavement>  with  »1 
Iheir  household  secrets  revealed  upon  their  feccf- 
BYom  every  side  it  is  vociferated  that  Am  aloneB 
the  repository  for  prime  artides.  Bntehen  ti* 
with  eadh  other  in  laviahing  endeamWDts  UT^ 
probable  customers,  and  these  bUndfehmeBts  be- 
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eome  more  intense  as  that  probability  grows  greater, 
«nd  according  as  the  eyes  of  the  probable  oustomer 
boldly  soar  along  the  gorgeous  array  of  legs, 
saddlcB  and  shoodders  aloft,  or  hnmbly  dodge 
among  the  scrags  below.  Enters  one  with  Ihe 
firm  step  and  proud  bearing  which  mark  the  man 
who  dines  well  and  is  above  the  vulgarity  of  inquir- 
ing about  prices.  A  noble  scorn  of  "fag-ends" 
glows  upon  his  brow,  contemptuous  pity  of  those 
who  are  glad  to  dine  off  them  curls  upon  his  lips ; 
and  he  is  careful  to  speak  in  a  loud  and  pompously 
indifferent  tone  as  he  desires  the  abased  butcher 
to  send  home,  immejetly,  the  very  best,  etc  and 
etc^  he  has.  Exit  with  an  air  of  conscious 
greatness,  followed  to  the  door  by  the  obsequious 
bntcher,  by  the  envy  of  poorer  customers,  and 
by  my  prayers.  Humiliation  and  a  fall,  how 
ever,  await  him,  and  are  now  advancing  on  the 
dioolderB  of  a  huge  and  tipsy  plasterer,  who  stum- 
bles along  carolling  the  tenderest  of  songs  in  the 
UmQ  of  an  enraged  ox,  to  which  accompaniment  is 
made  by  his  tin  can  and  trowels  hanging  at  his 
bad^,  along  with  some  dozen  mackerel — a  purchase 
prompted  by  distressed  appetite.  With  a  tre- 
mendous jolt  and  "  Hillo,"  from  the  plasterer,  the 
little  prideful  man  is  down  amidst  die  saw-dust, 
his  frdl  unfrilled,  his  glossy  hat  a  ma^,  his  appear- 
ance altogether  woebegone. 

Bot  we  must  leave  them  severally  to  blaspheme 
and  ^logise,  and  prematurely  close  these  outline 
sketches  of  Satarday-night  street-pictures.  It  will 
be  enough  to  remind  &e  gentle  reader  that  the 
&Qcy  loaves,  the  delicate  lamb,  the  spicine8se8,and 
other  unusual  Inxuries,  are  all  in  honour  of  the 
morrow,  Sunday,  and  that  the  crowd  which  throng 
on  h^hway  and  byeway  are  happy  or  sad  in 
proportion  as  they  have  means  so  to  honour  it 
Among  the  honest,  thriving,  industrious  people, 
the  lack  of  these  little  Sunday  comforts  is  thought 
the  worst  <rf  poverty ;  and  thousands  of  the  poorest 
humiliate  their  ever  humble  meals  for  six  working 
^ys  in  order  to  insure  some  taste  of  comfort  on 
the  seventh  holy  day.  I  might  dwell  here  upon 
the  littleness  of  that  which  makes  them  so  content 
— alniost  proud  and  scornful ;  how  infinitessimally 
their  ideas  are  divided ;  so  that^  for  instance,  an 
extra  handful  of  plums  in  the  pudding  shall  be 
e^emed  rather  reckless  luxuriousnessy  an  after- 
no(Mi  pint  of  strong  ale  dissipation,  and  loaf- sugar 
for  tea  absolute  gentility.  And  to  see  in  every 
hmnble  home  Ae  preparation  for  to-morrow! 
What  a  mopping  and  scrubbing  I  What  a  magni- 
ficent polishmg  of  candlesticks  and  saucepfui-lids 
—the  latter  to  be  arranged  in  effective  devices  on 
the  kitchen  walls  I  What  a  dusting,  and  rubbing, 
tod  beeswaxing  of  incongruous  furniture — ^beau- 
fets  and  bedstouls,  chairs  with  cane-seats,  rush- 
Beats,  horsdiair-seats  and  no  seats  at  all ;  and  all 
to  be  arrayed  against  the  walls  with  a  mathema- 
tical precisioiL  which  only  a  rash  man  would  dare 
^urb.  Above  all,  to  what  brilliance  is  stove, 
*Qd  fender,  and  the  pdcer  wrought !  It  is  here 
^  good  thonghtfol  English  wife  lingers  longest 
"'Rttfireplaoe''  is  her  shrine  and  altar ;  she  returns 
to  it,  brush  in  hand,  again  and  again ;  idie  brings 
^^^^^  all  sorts  of  ornamental  nick-nadceries — shells^ 


flowers  real  and  artificial,  and  all  sorts  of  deco- 
rative crockery — to  embellish  it ;  and  when  it  is 
done,  and  she  is  convinced  of  the  fact  by  repeated 
observation  at  a  distance,  the  rest  of  her  household 
labour  is  as  nothing.  This  finished,  all  the  little 
boots  and  shoes  come  in  for  their  share  of  polish, 
the  bare  brown  places  cunningly  disguised  beneath 
extra  blacking ;  and  these  being  disposed  under  a 
table  in  the  order  of  their  size,  in  readiness  for  the 
morrow,  their  infant  wearers  are  next  soaked, 
soaped,  and  scrubbed  desperately,  indued  in  clean 
nignt-gown  and  close-fitting  cap,  fresh  from  the 
fire,  and  hot  enough  to  make  the  little  eyes  water ; 
and  off  they  go  to  bed,  all  but  one  wise  old  woman 
of  say  twelve  years,  already  choke-full  of  domestic 
economy  and  the  importance  of  "  the  farthing  out." 
In  quiet  the  poor  mother  now  sits  down  to  a  life- 
time of  patching,  darning,  and  translation  of  cloaks 
into  frocks  and  frocks  into  pinafores,  or  anything 
else  that  may  most  be  required,  lost,  the  while  in 
subtle  calculations  bearing  upon  the  possibility  of 
purchasing  some  article  of  apparel  or  household 
use,  the  necessity  of  which  is  no  longer  to  be  over- 
looked. Until  her  husband  comes  home ;  and  then 
she  takes  her  careful  face  and  market-basket  among 
the  crowd  we  have  already  seen,  the  husband,, 
meanwhile,  concentrating  all  his  attention  upon 
the  fire^  and  frying-pan,  in  sleepy  expectation  of 
sausages. 

It  is  a  poor  sketch  of  Saturday  night,  but  I  will 
venture  to  say  that  it  is  true,  so  far  as  it  goes,  of 
perhaps  the  largest  class  of  working-people.  Some 
there  are  richer,  to  whom  Saturday  is  not  so  much 
a  day  of  anxiety  and  Sunday  a  day  of  greater 
blessedness;  and  some  there  are  poorer,  with 
whom  it  is  quite  otherwise.  Widows,  these,  and 
some  wives,  who  have  to  work  hard  through  every 
hour  of  daylight  for  the  sustenance  of  their  little 
families ;  and  at  two  or  three  o'clock  on  Sunday 
mornings,  if  you  are  inclined  to  ramble  so  early 
through  London  bye-streets,  you  may  see  the  can- 
dle-light still  streaming  through  the  chinks  of  their 
shutters,  and  hear  the  housewife  busy  with  brueb 
and  broom,  as  quietly  as  may  be.  I  cannot  stop 
to  tell  them  now,  but  I  know  some  stories  of  such 
as  these  that  might  very  well  be  made  songs  of> 
and  be  stitched  up  with  any  book  of  heroism,  male 
or  female,  yet  printed. 

We  have  taken  leave  of  Saturday.  With  those 
poor  sempstresses  or  what-not  in  the  foregoing 
paragraph,  we  have  accompanied  it  past  its 
boundaries,  and  now  the  horsemen  that  go  before 
the  chariot  of  the  morning  are  again  abroad,  those 
breezes  that — 

—  gathering  freahlier  orerhead. 
Rock  the  fall-foltaged  efans,  and  swing 
The  heaTj-folded  rose,  and  fling 

The  lilies  to  and  fro^ 

and  say, 

**  The  dawn ! — ^the  dawn  V*  and  die  away ; 
And  £aft  and  West,  wHhoaC  a  hreath, 
Mix  their  dkn  Ughto,  like  life  and  de«th. 

To  hfoaden  into  hoiiBcUesa  day« 

''Mix  their  dim  lights,  like  life  and  death,  to 

broaden  into  boundless  daj."    It  $s  a  sermon-text 

l^t  Kalore  gives  out  ev^rr  morning,  (m  Sunday 
'  2  r%  o. 
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morning  with  prolonged  cmpliasls;  and  "that 
dear  man,"  the  elocutionary  shepherd  of  our 
Carmel,  might  come  up  out  of  the  City  into 
suburban  fields  and  improve  it  to  his  soul's  ad- 
vantage and  to  the  advantage  of  his  flock :  besides, 
he  might  get  to  an  understanding  of  what  is  meant 
by  a  walk  in  the  country  doing  one  **  more  good" 
than  his  own  turgid  exhortations. 

We  all  know  how  a  mother,  after  regarding  her 
newly-arrived  cherub  awhile  in  silence,  will  grow 
into  a  nameless  fury  of  love,  and  desire  to  bite 
its  punchy  arm  or  cheek.  I  am  not  ashamed  to 
say,  indeed,  since  the  reader  has  experienced  it 
too,  that  I  have  myself  known  that  insanity,  as  re- 
garded some  unheeding,  far-off,  grown-up  cherub 
— ^perhaps  I  should  say  seraph ;  or  even  that  one 
who,  in  print-shops,  hangs  her  head  poutingly 
over  a  little  flower,  counting  its  petals.  In  the 
same  manner,  and  with  the  same  accumulation  of 
feeling  but  greater,  walking  out  on  an  early  Sunday 
morning  into  the  suburban  fields  above-mentioned, 
and  regarding  the  beauty  of  heaven  and  earth, 
and  the  spiritual,  innocent  quiet  brooding  over 
all,  I  have  often  been  tempted  at  last  to  cry  out 
aloud,  and  scamper  pell-mell  along  the  path.  Not 
that  I  have  ever  done  so,  for  the  cry,  if  uttered, 
would  have  been  a  sort  of  safety-valve  screech, 
and  the  scamper,  if  performed,  pure  madness; 
and  there  usually  being  some  newly -risen  house- 
maid prettily  visible  at  some  villa  window,  this 
'would  have  compromised  that  dignity  for  which, 
for  five  foot  six  and  a  quarter,  I  believe  myself 
remarkable.  In  such  cases,  the  only  safe  alter- 
native is,  to  withdraw  one's  eyes  and  mind  from 
•the  contemplation  of  such  overwhelming  beauty, 
and  fix  them  awhile  upon  more  earthly  objects — 
as,  for  instance,  upon  that  youthful  representation, 
in  corduroys,  of  the  Mlacy  of  human  hopes  and 
aspirations.  That  young  angler  started  out  from 
home,  some  three  miles  distant,  at  four  o'clock  this 
morning,  laden  with  a  hazel-stick,  a  piece  of 
twine  and  a  basket,  to  catch  a  score  or  so  of  roach 
and  dace — ^he  don't  believe  in  any  other  fish — 
before  breakfast  Alas  !  the  New  Biver  flows 
placidly  past  him,  bearing  in  its  bosom  thousands 
of  coveted  little  fishes,  and  yet  not  one  has  the 
despairing  angler  lured  from  its  waters.  They 
catdi  at  every  worm  but  that  which  he  anxiously 
offers — nay,  they  sport  round  it  jocosely ;  they 
wag  their  tails  at  it,  as  his  enemies  wagged  their 
heads  at  David — and  pass  on,  heeding  it  no  more. 
Here  the  reader  will  find  a  parallel  to  much  in 
his  own  experience,  which,  however,  we  must  not 
stop  to  improve,  but,  turning  our  backs  upon  that 
culinary  stream  and  the  green  places  near  it, 
follow  our  little  angler  back  to  town  :  our  dusty, 
hungry,  mortified  angler,  who,  meeting  with  others 
as  mortified,  hung^,  and  dusty  as  himself,  puts  on, 
like  them,  the  countenance  of  one  who  has  strug- 
gled against  fate,  and  mingles  his  assurances  with 
theirs  that  it  isn't  the  right  sort  of  morning  for 
fishing  at  alL  But  the  other  morning  —  t  And 
the  heroes  of  the  Iliad  have  not  all  the  bragging  to 
themselves. 

London  is  ag^in  astir  on  a  Sabbath  morning ; 
and  though  it  is  now  7  a.m.  in  Juno,  the  dawn 


still  rests  full  upon  the  City,  with  soraothing  like 
that  misty,  bloomy  radiance  that  everyone  ks 
seen  lingering  on  the  face  of  a  newly- woke  infant 
Here  and  there  divine  church-bells  are  already 
ringing  for  early  morning  service;  and,  among 
few  worshippers,  you  may  be  sure  that  an  Iron 
Duke,  a  saviour  of  nations,  it  is  generally  sap- 
posed,  in  his  time,  is  reverently  going  to  say  his 
prayers  in  the  Chapel  of  St  James's.  1  am 
tempted  to  mention  a  remembrance  of  once  so 
seeing  him  in  my  boyhood,  not  long  ago,  walklDc; 
slowly  down  Constitution-hill  with  his  liands 
behind  him — his  empty  carriage  in  the  road,  it 
being  fine.  I  knew  the  old  soldier  afar  off,  from 
the  prints  and  my  own  slate-pencil  portraits ;  and 
as  he  passed  he  looked  hard  down  upon  me,  and 
I  looked  hard  up  at  him ;  and  then  went  on  my 
way  slaying  thousands  of  Frenchmen  with  my 
single  arm,  performing  elaborate  feats  of  general- 
ship, becoming  Colonel,  Major-General  Sir  Bishop, 
Earl  Grym,  and  was  in  expectation  of  being  made 
Duke  of  Blackfriars  as  I  got  into  breakliut,  and 
abandoned  myself  to  the  substantialities  of  coffee 
and  bread-and-butter. 

No  more  of  that  The  proposed  limits  of  this 
notice,  perhaps  the  patience  of  the  gentle  read^, 
are  already  overrun,  and  a  word  must  be  said  on 
even  the  most  uninteresting  portion  of  Sunday— 
the  hours  before  church-time.  There  is  always 
something  of  weekday,  or  rather  Saturday-night 
leaven  in  that  time.  Here  and  there,  in  busy 
neighbourhoods,  butchers  softly  call  upon  customers 
to  buy  ;  miserable  market-goers  are  abroad— 
chiefly  women  with  brassy,  bloomless  faces,  that 
remind  me  of  those  apples  which,  warm  and 
polished,  were  always  to  be  found  in  the  pocket 
of  my  old  maiden  aunt  on  holidays ;  and  in  the 
streets  there  are  too  many  dirty  loiterers  with 
ugly  dogs.  Not  that  we  are  called  upon  to  be 
inexorably  contemptuous  even  of  these— dog  or 
man.  One  dare  not  say  how  much  of  pnw 
fidelity  and  honesty  is  to  be  found  in  either  of 
those  unhandsome  animals — to  be  evidenced,  per* 
haps,  in  uncouth  barking  and  biting,  or  not  alL 
Besides,  in  the  greater  number  of  instances,  the 
slovenly  garb  and  manner  are  assumed ;  it  w  » 
grovelling  in  the  dust  in  deference  to  Baal  Pndc 
and  the  popular  criterion  of  broadcloth.  The 
impression  is,  that  the  work-a-day  suit  which  w 
their  only  wear,  if  "  got  up"  to  advantage,  wodd 
indicate  the  fact  of  its  being  the  only  po^ 
wear  ;  and  unusual  negligence  is  suppoeed  to 
delude  us  into  a  belief  in  mere  morning  undress, 
hurried  on  for  the  time.  The  reader  recognises 
his  own  painfully-conceived  shifts  for  appearance 
sake  in  a  new  guise,  and  smiles  sadly— Bot  ^^ 
contrast,  what  elegance,  not  to  say  gorgeouantfs, 
begins  to  glorify  the  scene !  What  resplendence 
of  hat,  boot,  and  waistcoat,  what  luxurionsnees  ot 
muslin,  hasten  to  railway-stations  1  In  the  flashed, 
joyful  countenance  of  that  little  sempstress,  mu- 
tating happiness  and  tea  with  shrimps  at  Gravcsm 
with  her  John-John's  going  to  marry  her  soon 
—perhaps  you  don't  see  what  a  world  of  trouwe 
that  white  muslin  was  hwt  night  to  get  into  )^ 
wearable  order  once  more,  or  perceive,  m^^ 
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that  it  18  not  so  much  muslin,  after  all,  as  starch. 
The  present  tribulation  of  John  himself  is  more 
apparent.  It  is  evident  from  the  anxious  glances 
he  now  and  then  allows  to  play  ambiguously 
rocmd  bis  boots,  that  those  articles  weigh  heavy 
upon  his  mind ;  obviously  on  account  of  a  very 
decided  crack — perhaps  more  properly  **  split" — 
in  one  of  them,  and  which  is  the  only  blemish 
in  his  neat  holiday  attire.  Not  that  he  really 
should  be  so  ashamed  of  it,  but  rather  the  con- 
trary ;  nor  so  nervously  fearful  lest,  above  all,  the 
little  sempstress  should  spy  it  out ;  for  does  she 
not  know  very  well — and,  knowing  it,  feel  a  new 
flood  of  love  for  him,  though  a  pamfiil  and  shame- 
&ced  love,  withal — that  it  is  on  account  of  her 
own  more  than  daylong  slavery,  and  that  pain  in 
her  side  ?  John,  it  appears,  will  expend  neither 
this  way  nor  that  till  he  has  made  a  home  for  her 
to  b«  a  wife  in :  that's  his  delicate  way  of  bringing 
her  out  of  the  bondage  she  is  in  for  bread  and 
raiment,  and  he  is  resolutely  bent  upon  it  It  is 
thns,  but  in  ten  thousand  ways,  that  Virtue  takes 
her  revenge  on  Poverty. 

Though  very  many  of  our  excursionists  are  of 
this  order,  they  are,  of  course,  not  all  so.  You 
may  here  see  much  of  every  grade  of  humble  life 
— from  the  merchant's  confidential  man,  the 
Gh>vemment  clerk,  and  the  retired  tradesman, 
first-class  passengers  to  Dover,  Brighton,  or  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  down  to  our  friend  who  cried 
water-cresses  at  the  door  early  this  morning  in  as 
solemnly  mellifluous  a  tone  as  possible,  and  who 
goes  third-class  to  Richmond  or  Annerley.  Among 
diese,  and  between  them  in  social  rank^  is  a  plen- 
tiful sprinkling  of  a  class  of  men  which  is  of 
itself  enough  to  make  the  Decadence  d*  Angleterre 
a  myth,  so  long  as  it  flourishes  as  at  present;  a 
consoling  reflection  being,  that  it  advances.  These 
are  of  the  superior  orders  of  handicraftsmen,  heavy, 
modest,  retiring  fellows,  with  cool  heads  and 
skilful  fingers,  painfully  hammering  out  for  them- 
selves a  knowledge  of  most  important  things,  and 
not  altogether  without  the  little  delicacies  of 
civilised  life.  With  regard  to  the  women  of  this 
grade,  indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  they  are  sur- 
prisingly advanced  beyond  their  position  in  the 
healthiest  of  these  same  delicacies,  and  that  some, 
for  feeling,  taste,  and  manners,  ar«  to  be  mentioned 
in  the  same  day  with  gentlewomen.  Several  with 
whom  I  have  spoken  on  this  subject  profess  to  see 
great  danger  in  the  rapid  spread  of  refinement 
among  the  humbler  sort  of  women,  and  advance 
very  ponderous  arguments  against  it;  but  when 
one  comes  to  observe  and  converse  with  such  per- 
sons— as,  for  instance,  my  friend  Annie  0 ,  of 

Cowes — and  calculate  the  effects  of  so  much  civil- 
isation as  they  are  capable  of  bringing  into  the 
homes  of  men  too  often  mere  pugilists,  fighting 
for  the  very  ground  they  stand  upon  and  the  water 
«t  their  lips,  these  arguments  speedily  dissolve. 

Here,  however,  we  are  somewhat  out  of  our 

course  again,  and  had  almost  lost  sight  of  that 

poor  old  couple,  who,  braving  the  dangers  of  "  them 

nasty  ingins,"  are  come  to  renew  the  pleasures  of 

their  youth-time :  which  renewal  soon  turns  out 

to  be  a  very  melancholy  business.  One  gets  pitiful- 1 


angry  to  see  how  entirely  they  are  overlooked  and 
ignored  by  their  young,  swift-blooded  fellow- 
passengers  ;  and,  if  it  were  not  considered  indeco- 
rous weakness,  might  even  rage,  weeping,  at  their 
own  contented  acquiescence  in  such  treatment, 
their  shy  looks  and  creeping  into  unnoticed  places 
out  of  everybody's  way.  As  if  that  were  the  only 
right  thing  for  aged  people,  when  lonely  and  poor, 
to  do  I  and  as  if  they  deprecatingly  admitted  that 
they  really  had  no  business  to  bring  their  withered 
faces,  cold,  unspeculative  eyes,  and  old-fashioned 
raiment  amongst  holiday-folk  at  all,  but  ought 
naturally  to  have  sat  at  home  thumbing  Blair's 
Sermons,  and  restoring  each  cinder  as  it  fell 
to  the  fire-grate.  However,  there  is  some  consola- 
tion in  seeing  how  they  seem  to  retire  into  each 
other,  as  it  were,  as  a  quite  ample  comfort 
under  these  or  any  circumstances ;  how,  the  white 
embers  of  a  once  burning  love  being  fanned  into 
life  by  many  recollections  and  a  piti^  sympathy, 
they  draw  close  to  each  other,  and,  affectionately 
dividing  the  smallest  pieces  of  biscuit,  find  in 
munching  them  and  in  dreams  their  greatest  plea- 
sure, till  they  get  into  the  fields  and  gather  wild- 
flowers  once  more. 

But  our  observations  of  these  Sunday-morning 
pleasure-seekers  must  terminate  with  that  huge 
widower  who  carries  his  infant  and  umbrella  so  ten- 
derly, his  pockets  pledioric  of  ''  sangwidges''  and 
bottled  beer,  and  surrounded  by  some  half-dozen 
little  girls  in  black  ''  spencers"  and  with  parasols, 
to  whose  noses  he  applies  his  handkerchief  ^enottm, 
at  regular  intervals,  and  with  energy.  I  should, 
indeed,  like  to  say  a  few  words  about  those  two 
now  advancing,  something  like  the  foregone  John 
and  his  little  milliner,  but  with  a  difference.  In- 
stead of  their  brilliant  countenances  and  gay  attire, 
you  see  how  gravely  they  lounge  along,  and  how 
subdued  are  £he  waistcoat  and  the  ribbons.  That, 
and  a  few  other  affectations,  is  to  make  the  public 
aware  that  they  are  not  mere  sweethearts,  but 
married  people,  sensible  of  the  cares  and  dignities 
of  that  state  of  life ;  and  the  beautiful  white  cloth 
which  peeps  out  of  the  little  fancy  basket  she 
carries,  and  which  doubtless  contains  some  inex- 
pensive home-made  delicacy,  is  to  indicate  that 
they  already  have  a  thoughtful  eye  to  economy ; 
for  who,  indeed,  is  to  know  what  may  happen  be- 
fore the  year's  out  ?  However,  we  must  at  once 
leave  all  these  to  the  innocent  pleasures  they  anti- 
cipate, thanking  Heaven  that  thousands  now  profit 
by  the  opportunity  of  sometimes  leaving  the  city 
behind  them,  with  its  associations  of  pride  and 
hypocrisy,  poverty  and  crime,  to  spend  the  Sabbath 
where  the  Sabbath  is  most  beautiful ;  that  is,  in  the 
fields  and  lanes  of  the  country  or  by  the  everlast- 
ing sea,  with  tAatr  associations  of  peace,  simplicit}'', 
and  grandeur  in  humility,  with  God's  providence 
and  a  spirit  of  love  pervading  all.  I  would  fain 
go  there  too,  to  hear  the  bells  of  the  church  in  the 
vale  answer  the  bells  of  the  church  on  the  hill, 
flower-bells  swinging  in  the  grass  everywhere, 
while  from  the  village  "  young  and  old  altogether 
go,  to  hear  the  parson  pray  and  preach,  and  the 
solemn  organ  blow."  Instead,  however,  of  con- 
templating these  humble  worshippers,  with  their 
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primitive  speech  and  maimers,  in  whom  many  of 
Bfl  smag  and  shiny  Londoners  may  see  oar  grand- 
mothers and  grandfathers,  we  must  confine  ouiBelveB 
to  the  town  and  our  fHend  the  cheeaemoi^r,  a 
little  round,  smooth,  well-to-do  sort  of  man,  with 
an  eye  to  parodiial  honours,  who  always  appears 
at  church  with  hat-brim  curled  in  keeping  with 
his  whiskers,  handkerchief  strongly  impregnated 
with  scent,  a  cast  in  his  eye,  and  as  many  of  the 
largest  sized  devotional  books  as  he  can  conveni- 
ently carry.    Already  he  looks  severely  along  the 
line  of  parish-school  children  who  come  listlessly 
along  to  church,  ranged  in  the  order  of  their  height, 
like  pandean  pipes.     By  painters  of  an  all^oric 
turn  of  pencil  these  are  worth  noticing,  as  dis- 
playing the  orthodox  costume  of  Ohturity.     A 
little  green  stufif,^'a  large  quantity  of  Hnen  cap  and 
collar,  mittens,  and  a  bonnet  with  six  inches  of 
blue  ribbon  pasted  somewhere  across  it ;  but,  for 
my  part,  I  don't  think  the  sweetest  and  most 
Christian  Virtue  looks  well  in  it  at  alL  A  greater 
consideration,  however,  presents  itself  as  ^ne  looks 
along  the  line  of  little  faces :  What  sort  of  music 
will  those  pandean  pipes  g^ve  out  when  they  come 
to  be  blown  upon  by  the  vexing  winds  of  circum- 
stance, good  south  winds  and  bitter  blasts  from  the 
north,  that  sough  in  the  life  before  them?    A 
tempest  of  mingled  sounds,  concords  and  discords, 
swells  on  one's  imagination  at  the  thought :  life- 
long elegies,  lost  insensibly  to  the  ear ;  inad,  satur- 
nine dance-music,  growing  maudlin  at  last,  that 
goes  out  suddenly ;  gentle  pastorals ;  psalms  that 
the  north  wind  utterly  disperses,  and  others  that 
ride  triumphantly  over  it,   like  a  strong  ship 
over  the  biUows — a  ship  thot^  going  down  into  the 
4xoughs  of  the  sea,  laughs  with  all  its  artillery. 
But  the  pandean  pipes  are  marched  into  the  organ- 
loft  at  present,  eadi  to  add  hia  thin  stream  of  voice 
to  the  organ's  flood  of  harmony,  and  get  himself 
into  a  perspiration  of  anxiety  for  the  approach  of 
dinner-time ;  and,  regretfully,  we  turn  from  the 
church-doors,  trusting  that  no  one  will  set  them 
ajar  to  give  colds  in  the  heads  to  the  free-seats, 
always  proximate. 

But  I  End  that  such  sketches  aa  these  might  be 
continued  almost  indefinitely ;  and  at  thiis  pointy 
that  is,  at  the  threshold,  give  them  up  in  despair. 
Even  those  we  have  jotted  down  have  scarcely 
room  to  grow  into  intelligibility,  and  how  many 
are  shirked  altogether!  And  now  there  is  the 
churchyard  to  walk  in,  and  to  talk  awhile  with 
that  old  man  who  comes  every  Sunday,  before 
entering  church,  to  look  at  a  grave  somewhere  in 
the  comer  there.  Somewhere  in  the  comer,  I  say, 
because  no  one  but  he  could  find  a  grave  there 
at  all;  but  I  suppose,  notwithstanding  that  the 
ground  is  wom  flat,  and  every  indication  of  a 
grave  trodden  out,  he  very  well  knows  both  head 
and  foot  of  it  And  bye-and-bye  comes  dinner- 
time ;  and  one  would  have  liked  to  have  followed 
home  some  of  those  reeking  joints  from  the  bake- 
house— huge  pieces  of  beef  which  small  boys 
stagger  under,  and  small  pieces  of  beef  more  than 
compassed  by  the  yearning  appetites  of  their 
gaunt  bearers.  And  then  to  have  sat  at  table  with 
the  grateful  owners,  taking  care  to  have  a  bad 


a]^tite  as  regards  meat,  however  it  may  be 
affected  toward  vegetables ;  and  also  not  to  forget 
our  manners :  a  point  whic^  the  head  of  the  koiise, 
who  nevertheless  always  dines  in  his  shirtsleeves, 
is  severely  exacting  upon.  Mark  what  a  rap  on 
the  knuckles  with  the  paternal  knife  that  youngster 
got  for  helping  himaelf  to  salt  with  h^  finger?, 
and  that  other  for  helping  hianelf  to  mustard  at 
all :  he  is  not  considered  matured  enough  yet  to 
venture  on  that  condiment.  There  is  no  apace 
now,  however,  to  speak  on  these  subjects,  nornpoii 
the  **  forty  winks"  after  ^^nner,  nor  even  of  the 
Sunday  d^teraoon  tea-table,  where  all  the  comfort 
of  a  poor  man's  home  attends,  and  when  the  matron, 
donning  her  flaming  Sunday  cap,  first  feela  the 
rest  and  quiet  of  the  day.  And  if  it  is  in  some 
sort  a  sacrifice  to  pass  all  this  unheeded,  how  is  it 
as  regards  the  Sabbath  evening? 

It  is  to  be  remembered  thi^  the  reading  of  an 
hour  is  the  writing  of  a  wedc ;  and  after  having 
dwelt  so  long,  in  a  small  way,  upon  poor  humanity, 
its  hardships,  vanitieB  and  weaknesses,  it  S&  not 
mere  fine  writing  to  say  that  1  exolt  at  getting 
back  again  to  that  divine  Sabbath  spirit  we  ^ke 
of  in  Uie  first  pages,  and  am  sad  because,  after 
simplest  recognition,  the  reader  and  I  will  talk  of 
it  together  no  more.    Yet  it  is  the  evening  of  this 
blesi^  day  that  is  so  peculiarly  blessed.  In  early 
morning  the  still,  small  Sabbaih  voice  was,  indeed, 
to  be  heard  plainly  enough;  but  then  it  got 
drowned  in  the  bustle  of  the  day.    Now,  however, 
its  eloquence  is  greatest^  preaching  in  unknown 
tongues  to  conscience :  in  unknown  tot^ea  which, 
yet  conscience,  having,  happily,  a  dim,  bewildwd 
sympEititiy  with  its  Great  Source,  reoogniaes  some 
words  of,  wondering.    Among  many  things,  I  am 
ignorant  of  acoustics ;  but  it   seems  to  me  that 
l^yond  that  sphere  within  which  the  air  ^reads 
the  sound  of  music,  so  that  one  may  recogmwit, 
and  know  it  to  be  the  Old  Hundredth  or  what- 
not, there  is  another  circle,  throughout  which  is 
conveyed  to  the  ear  a  consciousness  or  soqpiciofl  of 
music,  yet  without  any  sound.    This  BOJaaUon, 
which  we  have  all  felt,  is  quite  in  course  of  natnre,  1 
think;  and   if  so,  YthsA,  conclusions  migl^  ^f 
imagination  come  to  as  regards  this  preachmg  m 
unboown    tongues  (as  it  is  called  above)  ti» 
seems  to  fill  the  air  on  Sabbath  evemngs?  « 
might  be  said,  in  such  a  case,  that  the  "muficot 
the  spheres"  is  not  mere  wordy  prettineae,  after 
all;  only  for  "heavenly  bodies"  read  "heavenly 
spirits"— holy  Ariels.     But  we  are  not  so  mncj 
concerned  with  fencies  about  the  preachers  as  wwj 
the  fact  of  the  preaching— paahnody  rather—^ 
ought  first  to  be  proved.    Without  reference,  then, 
to  angel  Ariels  or  unknown  tongues,  what  womaa 
or  man  is  there  who,  on  still  Sunday  ni?°*^ 
not  felt  the  air  heavy  with  something  that^'^ 
with  religious  sadness  upon  them,  making  ^ 
humble-thoughtfiil,  and  their  souls  filled  with » 
holy  light,  which,  I  am  almost  afraid  to  aay,  mi^^ 


be  eflfalgence  from  the  wings  of  a  !>>▼«»,  ^^^ 

and  the  world  awhile,   tor 
at  an  open  wmdow  80  f oH  01 

siwh  feeling  as  almost  to  be  choked ;  and  I  w_ 


between  those  souls  and  the  world  awhile.  ^ 
my  part,  I  have  sat  -^ «;«Hnwflo  foU  oi 


seen  it  in  others'  faces,  and  heard  it  in  their  low 
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staggering  voices,  many  times.    Old  folk  bending 
down  to  the  fire  are  whdmed  in  it — ^Past  and 
Future^  babbling  gboBts,  standing  npon  tiie  right 
hand  and  the  left    llie  yoimg  wife  is  whelmed 
in  it,  thongh  her  thonght  is  chi^y  with  her  babv 
sleeping  in  her  lap,  its  pretty  face  set  round  with 
little  white  bows.     Sweethearts,  who  hitherto  had 
been  talking  about   lore  in  their  own  wordless 
fashion,  punctuating  their  discourse  with  kisses, 
give  themselves  up  to  it — holding  each  other  by 
the  hand.    It  falls  upon  rich  men,  and  they  are 
afraid  of  their  wealth ;  it  falls  upon  poor  men  in  con- 
tent of  poverty — upon  sick  men  almost  in  content  of 
death  :  it  is  an  universal  experience.  To  all,  how- 
ever, the  still  influence  of  the  Sabbath  eve  brings 
good,  like  a  subtle  medicine — the  only  medicine, 
perhaps,  for  minds  diseased  in  certain  ways ;  and 
I  know  that  to  m«iy  it  stands  for  all  religious 
teaching.     Good  religious  teaching  it  is,  too,  and 
akin  to  that  of  the  dhurch-organ,  which,  let  the 
good  priest  say  what  he  will,  has  an  influence 
upon  the  minds  of  the  worshippers  a  thousand-fold 
greater  than  his  own    or  any  modem    human 
preaching.    Beneath  the  church-walk  lislaiing  to 
that  music,  or  in  his  own  dntky  chamber  listening 
to  the  silence,  no  man,  I  venture  to  say,  dares  talk 


to  himself  of  Chance,  or  take  to  himself  all  the 
credit  of  whatever  prosperity  he  enjoys :  he  will 
have  to  put  off  such  Uioughts  till  to-morrow.  God*s 
providence  is  the  chief  text  of  both  these  preachers 
— its  chief  points,  love  to  our  fellows  and  gratitude 
to  Him :  and  that,  I  take  it,  is  Christianity.  But 
whether  or  not  there  really  is  all  this  virtue  in 
Sunday,  one  thing  we  should  clearly  be  grateful 
for :  if  not  that  it  is  a  holy  day  that  it  is  a  holiday. 
To  say  nothing  about  its  elevating  tendency,  and 
allowing  it  no  power  against  socialism  and  infi- 
delity, it  at  any  rate  stands  between  the  poor  and 
absolute  slavery ;  and  the  free-thinking  workman 
should  consider  that  he  is  indebted  to  Christianity 
for  the  institution  of  this  noble  bulwark,  if  for 
nothing  else.  Let  him,  therefore,  be  grateful; 
unless  he  would  prefer  the  feasts  of  Bacchus  and 
the  others? 

Here,  then,  with  much  lefl  unsaid,  and  more  that 
could  not  be  said,  this  rambling  paper  must  con- 
clude. Through  what  may  appear  extravagant 
fancy  here  and  there,  real  truth,  it  is  hoped,  will 
be  found ;  and  if  any  one  supposes  it  to  be  the 
effusion  of  a  mere  magazine-writing  Grym,  and 
not  of  a  thinking,  locomotive,  human  Grym,  in 
earnest,  he  is  mistaken. 


A    LAY    OF    THE    BRIEFLESS. 

rriie  following  lines  were  discovered  last  week,  in  company  with  a  hat  and  stick,  upon  the  banks  of  the  Serpeatiae.  We  willin^lj 
pBblish  them,  at  the  request  of  the  police-authorities,  in  the  hope  that  they  may  afibra  some  dae  to  the  disooveiy  of  the  unfortunate 
author.] 


Oh,  I  am  a-weary  of  Pumpkin  Court, 

It's  flags  are  hateful  aU  to  me ! 
Other  men's  chambers  by  clients  are  sought, 
To  mine  comes  never  the  ghost  of  a  fee ! 
My  clerk  sits  in  his  mouldy  den 

Gloomily  biting  his  nails, 
Or  vacantly  drawing  of  skeleton  men. 
With  goggle-eye  faces,  and  taik. 
There  are  two  that  he's  always  a-drawing  of  nights, 

And  I  hear  him  snort  with  glee, 
As  down  in  the  comer  the  rascal  writes, 
"  That's  master — ^t'other  man's  me !" 
He  knows  that  each  knock  is  the  knock'of  a  dun. 
Or  that  some  little  dirty  boy's  done  it  in  fun. 
**  Ah,  knuckle  away  till  your  knuckles  is  sore," 
Says  he ;  "  what's  the  good  of  our  minding  the 

door  ?' 
So  it  isn't  worth  while  for  a  cove  to  call, 
And  nobody,  now-a-days,  knocks  at  all  I 

I  once  was  told. 

By  a  gipsy  bold 
(She  scanned  my  palm  on  Epsom  wold). 
That  I  should  have  more  than  my  pockets  would 

hold, 
Round  red  sovereigns,  clinking  gold  I 
Says  she,  **  The  first  of  next  July, 
Im  shot  if  your  happiness  won't  run  high. 
For  it's  just  about  then  that  the  starch  will  fly 


From  out  of  your  virgin  wig  I 
Thou^  now  you're  poor. 
Your  lack's  as  sure 
As  the  knife  to  a  Christmas  pig  I 
There's  a  lady  as  loves  yon  that's  Uar  and  tall : 
Stand  us  a  quartern,  and  hear  it  all !" 

She  lied,  the  jade !    A  lighter  fee 

Had  brought  me,  "  by  return,  post  free," 

A  princely  fortune  in  the  Three 

Per  Cents,  from  Joseph  Ady  I 

She  lied  I    The  glorious  first  is  here. 

And  longer  grows  the  fell  arrear, 

And  clients  none  at  all  appear. 

Let  alone  the  Mr  young  lady ! 
o  o  o  o 

The  clock  had  struck  ten,  and  I  sat  me  a-down 
In  the  species  of  study  distinguished  as  "  broi^TU** 
"  I'm  the  very  imluckiest  beggar  in  town," 
Cried  I,  **  in  the  darkness  of  Destiny's  frown." 

When,  hark  I  I  declare, 

A  step  on  the  stair ! 
(I  forgot  to  remark  that  my  rooms  are  three-pcdr. 
Quite  handy  for  heaven — in  case  I  go  there.) 
At  once,  from  my  toes  to  the  tips  of  my  hair, 
I  started  and  wondered,  for  visitors  there, 
At  that  time  of  night,  were  remarkably  rare : 

Still  greater  the  shock 

When  a  sharp  double  knock 
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Came,  bang  I  like  a  pistol  gone  off  at  half-cock, 
And  I  heard  my  clerk  shnfile  his  way  to  the  lock, 
To  see  which  of  my  duns  had  come  this  way  to 
mock. 

They  laugh ! 
They  chaff  I 
I'd  sooner  by  half, 
They'd  come  in  and  bleed  me  at  once,  like  a  calf! 
Louder  they  chatter,  and  laugh  the  more, 
And  now  my  clerk's  in  a  regular  roar ; 
Then,  bursting  in 
With  a  handful  of  "  tin," 
"  Oh,  master,"  he  shouted,  "  here  is  a  begin ! 
rd  give  a  good  pound  now  to  be  in  your  skin, 
Pm  shot  if  I  wouldn't !  Oh,  shake  us  a  fin ! 
Ten  guineas  I  Ten  guineas  !  Oh,  my,  what  a  game ! 
Count  *em  backwards  or  fon^^'ards  they're  always 

the  same  I 
And  master !  Ob,  master !  the  best  of  the  job, 
See  here  I    by  the  poker,  they've  tipped  me  five 
bob  I 

If  it  is  not  a  Brief, 
I'll  be  scragged  for  a  thief; 
Oh,  aint  we  just  going  to  shake  out  a  reef  I " 

I  roared,  I  sighed, 
I  laughed,  I  cried. 
And  opened  my  eyes  so  excessively  wide 
You'd  really  have  thought  I  must  wear  'em  out- 
side. 
And  couldn't  have  shut  'em  again  if  I  tried. 
I  fell  on  the  neck  of  my  trusty  boy 
With  a  wild,  wild  hug  of  convulsive  joy ; 
("  Crikey,  master  I"  says  he,  "  don't  you  strangle 

my  throat  I") 
And  blubbered  a  cataract  over  his  coat 
W^ith  tinffiing  fingers  I  counted  the  gold. 
And  ten  bright,  round,  red  sovereigns  told ! 
Then  eagerly,  wildly  tore  the  tape. 
That  girdled  my  white  brief's  beautiful  shape. 

I  glanced  it  through,  and  found  that  Roe 
Had  grievously  injured  the  harmless  Doe— - 
Wounded  him,  battered  him,  torn  his  coat. 
And  pitched  him  into  a  castle  moat ; 
Pulled  him  out,  and  pummelled  him  more. 
Pinched  him,  and  kicked  him  behind  and  before ; 
Gk>uged  him,  scalped  him,  trod  on  his  toes, 
Pushed  in  his  eye-tooth  and  pulled  off  his  nose, 
Flattened  his  head — to  wit,  with  a  spado — 
And  nicked  his  ribs — to  wit,  with  a  blade — 
Till  Doe  couldn't  anyway  work  at  his  trade. 
And  was  cruelly  sick,  and  extremely  afraid ; 
And  every  stiver  he  had  in  the  till 
Had  gone  to  settle  the  doctor's  bill ! 
All  which  merely  meant,  as  perhaps  you're  aware, 
That  Roe  had  said,  "  Doe,  now  come  on,  if  you 

dare!" 
The  rest  being  simply  ad  libitum  readings. 
To  make  the  case  neat  and  compact  on   "the 

pleadings." 

I  saw  myself  in  Fancy's  glass 
Stand  forth  with  front  of  triple  brass ; 
I  saw  the  Judge,  I  saw  the  jury, 
I  saw  the  plaint^  green  with  fury ; 


I  heard  my  own  hot  eloquence 
Denounce  in  thonder  the  defence, 
Proclaim  the  perjured  villain.  Roe, 
And  ask  him  where  he  thought  he'd  go ! 
And  then,  oh,  then,  the  wild  applause 
That  told  me  I  had  gained  my  cause ; 
While  with  tumultuous  cheers  came  blent 
The  Judge's  well-turned  compliment ! 
I  heard  it — saw  it — felt  it  all ! 
Could  pride  like  this  deserve  a  fall? 

Two  friends  I  had,  and  only  two. 
Barring  pawnbrokers  many,  and  bailiffs  a  few ; 
Two  friends  I  had,  who  both,  like  me. 
Knew  seldom  a  visitor — never  a  fee. 
Bright  was  the  vision  of  "  suj^r  for  three  T' 
"  Fly,  fly,  brave  youth,  to  Temple-square, 
You  know  George  Samuel  Brown  lives  there. 
Give  him  my  compliments,  say,  can  he  spare. 
Two  hours  this  evening  to  muzzle  old  Cfure? 
And  further  fly>  brave  Arid,  still. 
And  be  careful  to  say  that  it  isrCt  a  bill 
When  you  ask  Augustus  Smith  if  he  will 
Be  with  me  this  evening  a  bumper  to  fill  ? 
We'll  meet  at  the  *  Rainbow ;'  and,  Ariel,  stay  -, 

Visit,  I  pravt 

Without  delay. 
That  excellent  woman»  my  laundress,*  and  say, 
Pd  thank  her  this  moment  to  toddle  this  way. 
For  boiling  a  kettle,  and  setting  a  tray, 
I  don't  know  her  equal ;  and  toddy  to  supper 
Comes  natural,  as  to  the  saddle  the  crupper. 
That's  all  T'    He  flew !    My  laundress  came. 
Hoping  as  how  that  I  didn't  make  game 
Of  a  poor  old  soul  as  was  widdi'd  and  lame. 

"  Dear  me,  Mrs.  Jones, 

Do  spare  your  groans," 
Says  I,  "  tisn't  I  would  have  troubled  your  bonesi 
But  the  fact  is,  good  woman,  my  grandmother's 

dead. 
And  has  left  lucky  Briefless  to  reign  in  her  stetdT 

So  quick,  Mrs.  J., 

Step  over  the  way 
To  the  *  Nine  Happy  Niggers,'  and  civilly  say 
I'll  thank  'em  to  lend  me  both  tumblers  and  tiiy, 
For  I've  company  coming  and  mean  to  be  gay : 
We  sup  at  the  'Rainbow' — chops,  kidneys  and 

beer; 
But  our  grog,  Mrs.  Jones,  we  intend  to  take  here. 
So  I'll  thank  you  to  see  that  the  decks  are  all  clear. 

The  tumblers  all  bright, 

And  the  fire  alight, 
With  a  fizzing  hot  kettle  by  twelve  this  night  T' 

Oh,  wasn't  the  dingy  old  lady  struck  dumb 
When  I  tipped  up  the  change  for  a  bottle  of  nun. 

She  eyed  me  askance 

With  a  doubtful  glance, 
As  round  mv  arm-chair  I  continued  to  dance ; 
And  says,  "  iMr.  B.,  sir,  I  hope,  to  be  sure. 
You  aint  been  a  cribbin'  the  great  Koh-i-noor? 
Reckillcct,  sir,  it  wasn't  no  sin  to  be  poor !" 


*  "  LBundress,"  in  Temple  noraenclatarr,  is  the  style  *^^^ 
of  the  venerable  female  whose  duties  correspond  with  those  of  > 
college  "  bedmaker/* 
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I  calmed  her  scrnples :  told  a  lie, 
I've  not  the  slightest  notion  why ; 
Remarked  old  people  oflen  die 

And  leave  their  cash  behind  'em« 
Why  upon  earth  I  couldn't  say, 
"  The  simple  fact  is,  Mrs.  J., 
I've  got  my  maiden  brief  to-day/' 

Or  why  I  lied  at  random, 
I  know  not  now — I  never  knew : 
I  burst  away — I  ran,  I  flew ! 
Dim  visions,  yet^  around  me  cling 
Of  that  wild  night :  we  did  the  thing ! 
The  very  waiters  formed  a  ring 

And  laughed  with  greasy  glee, 
As  chop  and  steak  and  kidney  fled. 
And  still  the  gleaming  tankard  sped 
From  bar  to  board,  and  still  we  fed 
And  drank  like  whirlpools  three ! 
And  then,  in  niy  pride, 
**  My  bricks^"  I  cried, 
I  needn't  inform  you  with  me  i(^8  high  tide. 
And  the  tin  *s  rimning  in ;  but  I  bet  you  guess 

wide. 
And  you  wouldn't  And  out  in  a  month  if  you  tried. 
So  shoot  as  you  may  l" 
Says  Brown,  "  Td  fay 
A  trifle  you've  spouted  a  ticker  to-day." 
SadSmith,  "  I  think  he's  nabbed  a  thief 
With  a  whacking  reward  r    "No,"  says  I;  "it's 
a  Brief  ! " 

"  A  Brief  !    No,  no  I " 
Koared  they,  "  That  **  no  go  I 

We'll  pound  it  you  haven't  a  paper  to  show ! 

Tisn't  likely  now,  is  it  ?  "    I  laughed,  ho,  ho ! 


"  Come  to  my  chambers,  you'll  find  Doe  and  Roe, 
A  Brief  and  three  tumblers  all  in  a  row  I 
We  11  wet  the  Brief,  we'll  count  my  wealth. 
And  drink  a  future  Lord  Chancellor's  health  I " 

"Agreed,  agreed!" 

The  waiter  was  fee'd ; 
We  left  him  very  much  pleased  indeed : 
We  rushed  all  three  at  the  Temple  Gate, 
Gloomily  frowning  in  midnight  state ; 
We  knocked  the  knock  of  a  Chartist  mob. 
To  waken  the  porter  asleep  on  his  hob. 
Methought  a  reverend  glance  he  wore, 
And  bowed  as  he  never  had  bowed  before ; 
"  'Tis  well ! "  said  I ;  **  those  practised  eyes 
Detect  a  Chancellor  on  the  rise  I " 

Clatteriug  up  the  lamp-lit  stair, 
Wq  rushed  like  madmen,  as  we  were. 
We  burst  into  the  old  "  three-pair  :" 
The  fire  was  blazing,  the  glasses  were  bright, 
The  jolly  old  grog-bottle  langhed  in  the  light ! 
The  kettle  was  fizzing  "  By  George,  it's  all  right  T 
We  chuckled,  and  all,  in  our  happiest  tones. 
Broke  out  in  a  chorus  of  "  GtXKi  Mrs.  Jones ! " 


"  Good  Mrs.  Jones"  came  curtseying  in — 
"  They  hadn't  no  rum,  so  I've  brought  you  gin,' 
Says  she;  "and  the  table  is  nicely  laid. 
And  see  what  a  capital  fire  I've  made ! 
That  great  paper  faggot  has  served  it's  turn — 
It 's  right  in  the  middle  I    Oh,  didn't  it  burn  T 
"Ye  Gods,"  I  roared,  "for  Death's  relief  I 
0  Heaven  and  Eartli  I — my  virgin  Brief  I" 
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Beneath  deep  crypts  of  gloom,  through  narrow- 
vaulted,  winding  corridors  we  groped  our  way.  A 
distant  whispering  sound,  a  hollow  murmur,  the 
subterraneous  sigh  of  incarcerated  blasts  struggling 
hopelessly  for  freedom,  echoed  faintly  through  the 
dinnal  labyrinth.  We  proceeded  boldly,  for  we 
came  by  invitation,  and  were  presented  by  twilight 
to  the  ruler  of  the  winds.  Dropping  mythology, 
our  .£olus  is  no  other  than  that  distinguished  me- 
chanical discoverer  Goldsworthy  Gurney — and  his 
realm  of  ventilation  the  vaults  that  underlie  her 
Mwesty's  courts  of  law  at  Westminster. 

Hainan  beings  must  breathe ;  and  it  is  practi- 
cally found  that  the  larger  the  bodies  in  which  they 
assemble,  the  more  they  are  liable  to  waste  breath, 
thence  inducing  tlie  greater  difficulty  of  ventilation. 
The  sources  of  assembly  most  constantly  in  action 
inay  be  divided  into  the  dramatical,  litigious,  and 
parliamentary  instincts  of  man;  and  the  senates, 
the  courts,  and  the  theatres,  accordingly,  have  all 
had  to  struggle  with  the  deleterious  influences  of 
an  atmosphere  deficient  in  oxygen  and  overcharged 
with  carbonic  acid  gas.    The  Houses  of  Parlia- 


ment have  been  subjected  to  the  flatulent  experi* 
ments  of  Reid,  which,  though  much  complained  of, 
are  doubtless  better  than  nothing.  The  courts  at 
Westminster,  where  Reid's  system  has  been  super- 
seded, are  really  well  ventilated ;  but  our  theatres 
remain,  to  the  eminent  disadvantage  of  the  dramatic 
art,  hot  and  stuffy  ovens,  where  beaux  are  baked 
and  lungs  are  smothered  as  of  old.  Very  many  of 
the  most  respectable  and  reasonable  of  our  citizens 
would  frequent  the  theatres  if  they  did  not  feel 
convinced  that  "  the  best  cure  for  the  heart-ache  '* 
was  the  most  certain  prescription  for  the  head-ache. 
In  order  to  ventilate  effectually,  it  is  necessary  to 
ascertain  the  quantity  of  air  which  is,  on  the  aver- 
age, consumed  per  minute  by  the  persons  your 
theatre,  court,  or  chambers  will  contain.  It  then 
becomes  the  duty  of  the  ventilator  to  pump  in, 
each  minute,  at  least  that  amoimt  of  fresh  air,  and 
to  draw  off  the  same  vulume  of  used  air — and  in 
ordor  that  the  company  may  not  be  exposed  to  a 
whirlpool  of  hot  and  cold  currents,  it  is  equally 
his  duty  to  send  in  the  fresh  air  at  the  exact  tom- 
parature  of  the  air  it  displaces.    Now  it  is  evident 
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to  the  most  unscientific  underBtaiiding,  that,  in  order 
to  effect  this  end,  the  requisite  means  must  consist 
in  a  power  of  creating,  regulating,  and  heating  a 
current  of  air. 

From  the  fatal  facility  with  which  draughts  are 
formed  everywhere  where  they  are  not  wanted,  is 
well  known  to  all  persons  liable  to  aches  of  ear  or 
tooth,  and  to  the  whole  generation  of  stiff-necks 
(which  is  a  large  category),  the  above  power  maj^ 
appear  to  many  much  easier  of  acquisition  than  it 
is.  We  all  have  vivid  impressions  of  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  only  ancient  process  of  draught- 
creating  from  our  experience  in  chimneys.  What 
hauberks  of  earthenware  and  helmets  of  zinc  have 
we  not  disguised  our  housetops  withal,  to  guard 
the  head  of  our  own  little  domestic  blast  from  the 
buffets  of  its  purer  brethren  aloft,  from  before  whom, 
too  often  retreating  abashed,  it  recoils  upon  the 
family  in  whoso  service  it  was  contaminated,  and 
by  them  received  with  horror,  dissolves  in  grimy 
tears  upon  the  drawingrroom  furniture.  A  chim- 
ney-draught, we  are  all  aware,  depends  on  the 
superior  buoyancy  of  the  volume  of  heated  air 
between  grate  and  chimney-pot.  The  taller  the 
chimney  the  greater  the  hvSk  of  lightened  air 
which  has  to  make  its  way  through  a  given  aper- 
ture, and  therefore  the  swifter  the  draught.  JBut 
tall  chimneys  cannot  always  be  had  where  swift 
draughts  are  wanted,  as  in  the  case  of  the  locomo- 
•tive  engine,  which  is  indebted  for  its  applicability 
to  railway  purposes  to  the  steam-jet  draught,  in- 
vented by  Gurry  about  thirty-five  years  since. 
This  is  simply  a  process  of  letting  off  bursts  of 
steam  up  a  large  cylinder,  which  may  be  made  to 
drive  out  per  minute  any  quantity  of  air  before  it, 
creating  an  equivalent  suction  behind ;  and  it  is  easy 
to  conceive  the  advantages  which  this  violent  eject- 
ment has  over  the  mild  persuasion  which  floats  off 
the  contents  of  the  chimney  at  leisure.  There  is 
all  the  difference  between  balloons  and  bombshells. 

To  return  to  Westminster.  Midmost  among 
the  gloomy  caverns  is  the  iron  bulbous  root  whence 
rises  the  hollow  stem  whose  sap  is  an  artificial 
ipiider  of  steam.  This  is  the  cast-iron  trachea  of 
WesUninster  Hall;  of  which  the  courts  are  the 
pulmonary  cavities.  The  current  here  created 
can  pull  fresh  air  through  them  at  any  speed. 
Nay,  as  j^olus  whispered  in  confidence,  as  we 
groped  along  the  dark  passage,  he  could  blow  the 
judges*  wigs  off  their  heads,  if  he  chose  to  raise  the 
wind.  He  led  us  along  in  safety  till  we  got  into 
the  line  of  draught  between  the  courts  and  the 
chimney.  On  one  side,  through  wire  gratings, 
came  down  the  breath  of  litigation — an  unsavoury 
gale,  laden  with  the  fierce  snort  of  contentious 
barristers,  the  triumphant  aspirations  and  desperate 
gasp  of  the  respective  suitors,  the  suspensive  wheeze 
of  puzzled  jurymen,  and  the  portentous  puffings 
and  gruntings  of  the  bench.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  current  rolled  away  into  the  distance  through 
half-open  folding-doors  along  a  dark  abyss,  which 
murmured  as  with  the  sound  of  rushing  waters. 

To  show  us  his  power  of  regulating  the  draught, 
he  touched  a  valve,  and,  percussd  cuspide,  the 
breeze  swelled  into  a  hurricane,  and  we  began  to 
be  seriously  alarmed  lest  the  threat  against  the 


wigs  of  justice  should  be  realised.  We  next  pro- 
ceeded to  the  other  current  of  fresh  air  which 
rushes  into  the  vacuum  formed  by  the  retreat  of 
the  vitiated  dregs  which  have  been  cast  into  the 
draught.  On  its  passage  from  the  exterior  it  is 
drawn  through  a  battery  of  innumerable  thin  zinc 
plates,  radiating  from  a  small  centre-piece,  heated 
by  a  current  of  steam  from  the  boiler.  These  plates, 
by  the  rapid  conduction  of  caloric  through  metals, 
are  kept  at  exactly  the  same  temperature  as  the 
centre-piece,  and  the  air  passing  between  them  is 
exposed  to  an  immense  surfiace  of  heated  metal,  in 
exceedingly  small  compass.  One  of  these  boxes,  or 
batteries,  for  instance,  being  above  two  feet  square, 
contained  300  superficial  feet  of  plate.  Of  course, 
the  current  air  can  be  made  to  pass  through  as  many 
of  these  batteries  as  are  requisite  to  bring  it  up  to 
the  desired  temperature ;  and  if  a  less  temperature 
is  required,  one  of  the  calorifiers,  having  its  steam- 
pipe  cut  off,  allows  the  air  to  pass  through  it  un- 
affected. As  we  left  the  caverns  we  were  Aowb, 
in  a  dark  recess,  a  huge  mass  of  cast-iron  piping 
of  about  four  inches  bore,  contorted  into  a  cum- 
brous framework  some  fiflteen  feet  long  by  seven 
or  eight  of  breadth  and  deptL  This  monster 
manmioth  of  the  pit  exposed  no  more  surface, 
and  was  therefore  ci^)able  of  doing  no  more  work, 
than  one  of  Mr.  Gumey's  little  boxes ;  and  lies  there, 
rusting,  coiled  in  lazy  slumber,  a  monument  of  Mr. 
Reid's  expensive  and  unwieldy  genius  for  expe- 
riment 

On  our  way  up  stairs  we  put  our  noses  into  some 
of  the  courts  (the  air  and  temperature  were,  as 
usual,  perfectly  satisfactory),  catching  in  our  pro- 
gress snatches  of  indignant  eloquence  from  the 
bar.  Emerging  on  the  leads,  we  were  shown  the 
safety-valve  system,  by  which  all  the  more  buoyant 
constituents  of  vitiated  atmosphere  are  allowed  to 
escape  through  the  lanterns  at  the  top  of  the  courts, 
without  allowing  any  cold  air  to  be  blown  in. 
Two  ends  of  the  lantern  are  arranged  with  strips 
of  muslin  hanging  like  the  flaps  of  a  pocket  over 
a  light  framework  of  wire.  The  slightest  pressore 
from  within  lifts  these  flaps  and  lets  out  the  air; 
but  a  wind  from  without  blows  them  tight  again^ 
the  wire  grating.  However  baffling  the  wind  ^ 
be,  it  cannot  at  the  same  moment  blow  upon  botk 
sides,  so  that  there  is  always  an  escape  for  the  ^ 
drogen  and  other  volatile  gases  that  gather  in  we 
lanterns.  Towering  for  a^ve  us  we  beheld  Mr. 
Reid's  superseded  waste-pipe — a  gigantic  bbc 
chimney,  with  a  head  larger  than  the  helmet  ffl 
the  "Oastle  of  Otaunto,"  set  on  a  pivot,  anda- 
tended  to  turn  away  its  great  gaping  mouth  bm 
the  wind.  But  though,  undoubtedly,  in  its  pihni«» 
days,  when  extravagantly  fed  with  olive-oil,  rt 
might  have  been  blown  round  by  a  good  g^^ 
wind,  it  must  have  gulped  a  great  volume  of  w 
hostile  element  in  the  struggle,  and,  by  the  tnajBtt 
was  fifidrly  round,  would  be  just  prepared  to  swalw^ 
a  similar  dose  from  the  other  side.  .^ 

Now,  when  the  men  of  the  law  pc«»^3  ^ 
their  breath  was  blown  back  upon  them,  »»"  ^ 
per  force,  they  must  swallow  thdr  own  vfcm 
(which  oft-times  were  bitter),  they  flocked  mDUB^ 
bers  to  the  house-tops,  and  saw  the  great  fimn«i  <>* 
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anc  being  violently  blown  about,  for  it  was  a  gusty 
day.    And  they  being  nrach  displeased  at  the  con- 1 
trivances  of  their  ventilator,  the  witty  Seijeant 
M —  did  facetely  inquire,  "What  went  ye  out, 
for  to  see  ?  '*     Whereupon  one  of  his  learned  bre- 
thren, rightly  conjecturing  what  the  seijeant  would 
be  at,  did  readily  reply,  "  A  Reid  shaken  by  the ! 
wind." 

As  ventilation  has  at  length  become  easy,  it  is 
a  pity  that  it  should  not  be  applied,  where  it  is 
most  waated,  to  the  theatres.  It  is  not  only  easy, 
it  is  also  cheap.  Having  a  loyal  affection  for  the 
drama,  we  made  inquiries  as  to  what  it  would  cost 
to  get  up  efficient  machinery  for  ventilating  a 
theatre.       We   were    informed   that   about    50^. ' 


would  cover  the  original  expense,  and  a  few 
bushels  of  coke  a  night  the  current  expenses.  It 
requires  so  little  attendance,  that  the  candle-snuffer 
might  easily  manage  it  without  neglecting  his 
graver  (or  lighter)  duties.  By-the-way,  in  those 
manufactories  which  have  to  be  carried  on  at  a 
high  temperature,  a  cheap  system  of  hot  ventila- 
tion is  a  much  more  imperative  desideratum. 
These  are  now  heated  with  stoves,,  and  are  sad, 
stuffy,  disoxygenated  stoves  themselves.  Heat,  if 
there  be  plenty  of  oxygen  in  the  air,  does  no 
harm  to  the  lungs.  While  the  outcry  for  pure 
water  is  rife,  let  us  also  cry  out  for  pure  air, 
recollecting  that  we  breathe  much  oflener  than  we 
drink. 


LITEBATUBE. 


Companiom  tf  tny  Solitude,     London:   William 

Pickering.    1851. 

SouTCDB  and  misery — and  with  many  the  terms 
are  synonymous — have  ^us  much,  at  least,  in  com- 
mofn — both  bring  us  acquainted  with  strange  com- 
psnions.  By  none  more  readily  will  the  justice  of 
our  proposition  be  admitted  than  by  the  reflective 
man,  be  he  recluse  or  pilgrim,  as  he  wends  his 
way  (it  may  be) 

—  meUncholy,  slow. 
Or  by  the  laxy  Scheldt  or  wandering  Po, 

or  treads  the  path  that  stretches  from  Dan  to  Beer- 
sheba.  Believed  from  the  trammels  imposed  on  it 
by  the  hip'assing  routine  of  daily  toil,  the  mind 
acquires  fresh  strength,  or  recovers  its  enfeebled 
elasticitv.  To  it  &en  there  is  nought  of  barren- 
ness. Objects  before  unthought  of  employ  its 
awakened  powers,  whilst  objects  hitherto  over- 
fiuniliar  to  be  dwelt  on  present  novel  phases  of 
interest  when  submitted  to  the  freshened  energies 
that  induce  meditation.  Such  cannot  &il  to  be  the 
case  if  our  man,  with  leisure  to  think,  and  in  earnest 
as  he  thinks,  lack  not  wisdom  in  the  selection  of 
worthy  material  for  his  idle  hours  and  observation, 
and  wit  enow  to  elaborate  and  follow  up  the  train 
of  reflection  called  into  action  by  such  material. 
And  if  to  wit  and  wisdom  he  superadd  taste  free 
imm  all  leaven  of  vanity,  why  then  the  result  may 
asBome  somewhat  the  shape  of  the  volume  before 
OS.  To  predicate  of  such  volume,  embracing,  as  it 
does,  so  wide  a  range  of  topics  submitted  to  the 
action  of  the  mental  machine,  that  the  lucubrations 
it  presents  us  savour  not  unfrequently  of  common- 
pliice,  ill-disguLBed  by  a  forced  and  affected  quaint- 
Beas,  would  be  to  accord  it  a  meed  of  praise  to 
which  no  author  in  consimili  casu,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Bacon,  and  without  the  exceptions  of 
Rochefaucsold  or  Pascal,  could  expect  at  critic's 
bands.  Such  meed  we  cannot  certainlv  concede  to 
our  present  author,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  as 
grat&ying  as  it  is  just  to  record  that  in  his  exercise 
of.rcascn,  he  has  never '*  resigned  his  right  of 


thought"  Sound,  practical,  and  philosophical 
he  IB,  in  almost  every  instance — ^in  many  pre- 
eminently so— to  such  an  extent  that  we  can  afford 
to  extract  from  his  thoughts  at  random. 

But  there  is  another  very  important  consideration  to  be 
weighed  by  those  who  are  fearful  of  encouraging  amuse- 
ments, especially  amongst  their  poorer  brethren.  What 
arc  the  generality  of  people  to  do,  or  to  think  of,  for  a 
considerable  portion  of  each  day,  if  they  are  not  allowed 
to  busy  themselves  with  some  form  of  recreation  ?  Here 
is  this  infinite  creature,  man,  who  looks  before  and  after, 
whose  swiftness  of  thought  is  such,  even  amongst  the 
dullest  of  the  species,  as  would  perhaps  astonish  the 
brightest,  who  are  apt  to  imagine  that  none  think  but 
themselves ;  and  you  fancy  that  he  can  be  quite  contented 
with  providing  warmth  and  food  for  himself  and  those  he 
has  to  love  and  cherish.  Food  and  warmth  *.  content  with 
that !  not  he :  and  we  should  greatly  despise  him  if  he 
could  be 

For  my  own  part,  it  has  long  appeared  to  me  that  our 
Church  stands  upon  foundations  which  need  more  breadth 
and  solidity,  both  as  regards  the  hold  it  ought  to  have  on 
the  reason  and  on  the  affection  of  its  membos. 

As  to  the  hold  upon  the  reason :  suppose  we  were  taught 
to  study  scientifically,  up  to  a  certain  point,  something  that 
admitted  of  all  the  lights  of  study,  and  were  then  called 
upon  to  take  the  rest  for  granted,  not  being  allowed  to 
use  to  the  uttermost  the  lights  of  history  and  criticism 
which  had  been  admitted  at  first ;  how  very  inconclusire 
the  so-called  conclusions  would  appear  to  us  ?  It  would 
be  like  placing  a  young  forest-tree  in  a  hothouse  and  saying, 
"  Grow  so  far,  if  you  like,  expand  to  the  uttermost  in  this 
space  allowed  to  you,  but  there  is  no  more  room  after  you 
have  attained  these  limits;  thenceforward,  grow  inwards, 
or  downwards,  or  wither  away.  Our  Church  is  too  imper- 
sonal, if  I  may  use  that  expression ;  it  belongs  too  much 
to  books,  set  creeds  and  articles,  and  not  enough  to  living 
men;  it  does  not  admit  easily  of  those  modifications 
which  life  requires,  and  which  guard  life  by  adapting  it  to 
what  it  has  to  bear. 

Again,  as  regards  affection,  how  can  any  but  those  who 
are  naturally  devout  and  affectionate,  which  is  not  the 
largest  class,  have  an  affectionate  regard  for  anything  which 
presents  so  cold  and  formal  an  appearance  as  the  Church 
of  England  ?  The  services  are  too  long;  and,  for  the  most 
part,  are  surrounded  by  the  most  prosaic  circumstances. 
Too  many  sermons  are  preached ;  and  yet,  after  all,  too 
little  is  made  of  preaching.  The  preachers  are  apt  to  con- 
fine themselves  to  certain  topics,  which,  however  really 
great  and  solemn,  are  ezhanstible,  at  least  as  far  as  men 
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can  tell  us  auglit  About  them.  Order,  decencj,  cleanli- 
ncsn,  propriety,  and  very  often  good  sense,  are  to  be  seen 
in  full  force  in  Anglican  churches  once  a  week  ;  hot  there 
is  a  de6ciency  of  heartiness. 

The  perfection  to  be  aimed  at,  as  it  teems  to  me,  and  as 
I  have  said  before,  would  be  a  Church  with  a  very  simple 
creed,  a  very  grand  ritual,  and  a  useful  and  devoted  priest* 
bood.  But  these  combinations  are  only  in  Utopias,  Blessed 
Islands,  and  other  fabulous  places :  no  vessel  enters  their 
ports,  for  they  are  as  yet  only  in  the  minds  of  thoughtful 
men. 

In  forming  such  an  imaginary  Church,  there  certainly 
are  some  things  that  might'  be  adopted  from  the  Roman 
Catholics.  The  other  day  I  was  at  Rouen  ;  I  went  to  see 
tlie  grand  old  cathedral ;  the  great  western  doors  were 
thrown  wide  open  right  upon  the  market-place  filled  with 
flowers ;  and,  in  the  centre  aisle,  not  before  any  image,  a 
poor  woman  and  her  child  were  praying.  I  was  only  there 
a  few  minutes,  and  these  two  figures  remain  impressed 
upon  my  mind.  It  is  surely  very  good  that  the  poor  should 
have  some  place  free  from  the  restraints,  the  interruptions, 
the  familiarity,  the  squalidness  of  home,  where  they  may 
think  a  great  thought,  utter  a  lonelv  sigh,  a  fervent  prayer, 
an  inward  wail.    And  the  rich  need  the  same  thing  too. 

Protestantism,  when  it  shuts  up  its  churches,  or  allows 
discreditable  twopences  to  be  paid  at  the  door,  cannot  be 
said  to  show  well  in  these  matters.  In  becoming  so  nice 
and  neat,  it  seems  to  have  brushed  away  a  great  deal  of 
meaning  and  usefulness  with  the  dirt  and  irregularity. 

We  have  been  so  happy  in  our  chance  selections 
OS  quite  to  outrun  our  allotted  space.  We  must 
therefore  conclude  our  notice  of  this  valuable  little 
work  with  the  assurance  to  our  readers  that,  if 
they  bestow  on  the  author  "a  penny  for  his 
thoughts,**  they  will  not  be  defrauded  of  a  fair 
pennyworth  in  exchange. 

Poems,  JEssays  and  Opinions,  By  Alfbbd  Bi.tb 
BiCHAEDS,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.  2  toIs.  Lon- 
don :  Aylott  and  Jones.    1851. 

Considering  the  nature  and  variety  of  the  topics 
discussed  by  his  able  pen,  Mr.  Richards  can  scarcely 
expect  to  find  that  his  readers,  and  we  trust  they 
are  numerous,  will  be  always  prepared  to  adopt 
his  views  or  share  his  opinions.  There  is  not  a 
single  subject,  either  social  or  political,  not  one 
passing  event,  that  has  not  found  a  commentator  in 
die  author  of  these  works.  A  staunch  Protec- 
tionist, a  decided  enemy  to  Free-trade,  Mr.  Richards 
expresses  himself  in  terms  so  spirited  and  uncom- 
promising that,  whilst  we  regret  he  should  have 
adopted  views  so  erroneous,  and  consider  his  line 
of  argument  as  unsound  and  inconclusive,  still  we 
cannot  refrain  from  admiring  the  ability  and 
energy  with  which  he  advocates  a  fallen  party  and 
exploded  principles. 

Now,  although  Mr.  Richards's  sentiments  on  the 
great  questions  of  the  day  are  so  diametrically 
opposed  to  our  own,  still,  on  many  points  treated  of 
by  him  in  these  volumes  and  unconnected  with 
such  questions,  we  go  with  him  heart  and  hand. 
The  zeal  with  which  he  denounces  abuses,  the 
charity  and  sympathy  which  he  so  feelingly  and 
powerfully  expresses  for  the  afflicted  and  oppressed, 
would  redeem  far  greater  errors  than  a  want  of 
belief  in  the  fallacies  of  the  Corn-laws  or  the 
benefits  of  Free-trade. 

Several  poems  of  great  merit  are  interspersed 
throughout  the  first  of  these  volumes,  and  contri- 
bute greatly  to  relieve  ;the  graver  and  heavier 
articles.     To  our  thinking,  the  poem  most  worthy 


of  attention  is  the  ''Convict's  Elscape,*'  founded  on 
an  affecting  incident  narrated  by  the  public  joumak 
It  is  far  too  lengthy  for  extraction,  but  the  reader 
will  find  it  in  the  tenth  page  of  the  first  volume. 
Its  pathos  and  simplicity  are  above  praise,  and  we 
must  observe  that  simplicitv  is  not  always  the 
strong  point  of  the  talentea  writer.  We  will 
subjoin  a  specimen  of  Mr.  Ricliards^s  poems,  and 
take  our  leave  of  him  for  the  present 

To  One  unseen  uiy  prayer  I  raised, 

And  thought  not  kow  He  should  be  praised. 

My  church  the  world  around ; 
Alas !  those  prayers  thaUonly  feed 
The  bigot's  soul  with  envious  creed 

Fall  poisoned  to  the  g^und. 

Let  him  in  dull  polluted  cell. 

And  him  that  mocks  with  book  and  bell 

A  worship  pure  and  true — 
Without  one  thought  of  God  above. 
Without  one  spark  of  hearenly  love- 
Go  scent  the  hare-bells  blue : 

The  birds  his  choir,  the  sun  his  light. 
The  stars  his  candles  lit  by  night. 

Not  flickering  vain  through  day ; 
The  dark  religion  of  his  soul 
Like  vapours  chill  shall  backward  roll. 

Truth  crown  him  with  her  ray. 

Ah !  think  they  of  a  Ood  at  all, 
In  church  cathedral,  chapel  small. 

That  quarrel  o'er  a  name — 
Things  unde6ned  or  oiitv  guessed. 
Mere  forms  of  acting  things  unblessed— 

But  Heaven's  great  word  defame  ? 


Familiar  Letters  on  Chemistry,  By  Justus  tox 
LiBBiG.  London:  Taylor,  Walton  and  Maberiy. 
1851. 

If  there  he  aught  of  truth  or  philosophy  in  the 
ofi-quoted  aphorism  of  the  Mantuan  bard,  F<^ 
qui  potuit  rerum  cognoscere  causas,  then  indeed 
is  Professor  Liebig  endowed  with  an  amoont  of 
bliss  such  as  but  rarely  falls  to  mortal  lot.  It  would 
be  idle  and  superfluous  at  this  the  eleventh  hour 
to  speak  in  terms  of  commendation  of  these  incom- 
parable letters,  which  have  been  doubtless  long 
since  in  the  lianda  of  all  save  the  mere  desultory 
reader.  The  votaries  of  science  in  every  realm 
and  in  either  hemisphere  have  recorded  their  ver- 
dict in  behalf  of  one  who,  in  the  words  of  a  poet 
and  brother  philosopher, 

multarum  semina  rerum 

^—  docuit,  quae  sint  vitalia  nobis. 

The  third  of  these  letters  will  be  found  of  more 
peculiar  interest  to  those  whose  scientific  attain- 
ments will  not  permit  them  to  follow  the  argu- 
ments arising  out  of  subjects  more  abstruse  m 
their  nature.  The  letter  to  which  we  allude  treats 
of  the  history  and  progress  of  that  science  whose 
development  is  not  only  essential  to  the  well-being 
but  to  the  existence  of  life  itself— chemistry.  The 
learned  professor  exposes  a  fallacy  that  long  existed 
amongst  our  French  neighbours  as  to  the  study  of 
chemistry,  as  a  science,  not  being  anterior  to  the 
days  of  the  great  Lavoisier.  He  shows  that  that 
eminent  scholar  imparted  a  new  spirit,  and  intro- 
duced a  fresh  system  to  the  previously-existing 
body  of  this  noble  science.     The  very  vices  of  pur 
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natore  are  ofl  made  subservient  to  the  lofliest 
ends.    It  was  that  unholy  lust  after  gold  which 
swayed  the  minds  of  men  thousands  of  generations 
back  as  powerfully  as  at  the  present  day,  that  in- 
duced Indian,  Arab,  and  Egyptian  to  waste  their 
actual  and  tandble  substance  in  the  vain  endeavour 
to  acquire  what  they  deemed  within   the  scope 
of  human  art.     Their  labours  and  investigations, 
though  profitless  to  themselves,  yet  produced  results 
the  most  important.     Whibt  Nature  baffled  their 
particular  views,  still  she  was  forced  to  surrender 
up  many  of  her  mightiest  mysteries,  until   the 
inquiry  into  her  secrets  brought  men  acquainted 
with  a  new  science.     The  gradual  development  of 
the  principles  of  chemistry  is  related  most  minutely 
in  the  interesting  chapter  we  refer  to,  and  those 
which   follow.      We  have   abundant  evidence  to 
show  that  the  Greeks  and  Romans  recognised  che- 
mistry as  a  science.     Without  multiplying  proofs, 
let  us  turn  to  the  following  Knes  of  Lucretms : — 

Prsterea  manare  aliud  per  saxa  videtur, 
Atque  aliud  lignis ;  aliud  transire  per  aurum, 
Argentoque  foraa  aliud,  vitroque,  meare. 

Now  wo  cannot,  of  course,  take  upon  us  to  say 
that  the  poet  here  alludes  to  those  powerful  mens- 
trua termed  by  us  aqva  regia  ana  aqua  fortis  ; 
but  there  can  exist  little  doubt  that  mcnsU'ua  of 
some  description  are  referred  to,  whose  action  was 
confined  to  a  power  of  dissolving  one  or  other  of 
these  metals  alone.  But  our  space  forbids  us  to 
enter  upon  such  inquiries  as  these,  however  inte- 
resting they  may  bo.  The  reader,  scientific  or 
antiquarian,  will  find  much  curious  information  on 
points  connected  with  the  history  of  chemistry  in  a 
Toluminous  work  published  at  Parma,  in  1799,  by 
the  Abbe  Giovan,  entitled,  "  Dell'  Origine,  Pro- 
gress!, e  State  Attuale  d'ogni  Litteratura."  A  few 
hours  spent  in  such  investi^tions  will  still  more 
heighten  his  appreciation  of  tne  value  of  Professor 
liiebig's  researches.  He  will  see  how  slow  and 
gradual  has  been  the  march  of  this  mighty  science 
that  is  now,  thanks  to  such  men  as  our  present 
author  and  a  host  of  kindred  spirits,  advancing 
with  such  rapid  strides. 

Sic  annni  quidauid  paullatim  protrahit  setas 
In  mediam,  ratioque  in  luminis  erigit  eras. 
Nainqae  alia  ex  alio  clarescere  cordc  videbant, 
Artibus,  ad  aammum  donee  venere  cacumen. 

JEtoger  Miller ;  or,  JSeroism  in  Humble  Life.  A 
jS'arraiive,  By  Geobge  Obmb.  London  :  C. 
Gilpin.  1861. 
This  little  volume  contains  the  simple  record  of 
the  life  of  one  who,  having  undergone  the  persecu- 
tion attendant  on  poverty,  ignorance,  and  vice,  had 
reaped  not  only  mercy  but  wisdom  from  the  lesson, 
and  who,  afler  an  escape  not  scatheless,  but  scarred 
and  singed,  from  the  fearful  ordeal,  applied  him- 
self gedulously  and  successfully  to  deter  others 
from  pursuing  that  path  which  leads  to  destruction, 
even  as  the  rescued  mariner  rears  a  beacon  to  warn 
his  fellows  of  those  sands  and  shoals  which  to  him 
had  well-nigh  proved  fatal. 

Roger  Miller  was  an  earnest  and  active  member 
of  the  London  City  Mission  Society.  As  such,  he 
was  indefatigable  in  the  labours  imposed  on  him 
hj  the  Mission  to  which  he  had  devoted  himself. 


Tracts  in  hand,  he  visited  the  WTctched  abodes 
which  it  were  flattering  to  term  hovels,  and  dis- 
tributed among  their  more  than  barbarous  inmates 
such  spiritual  succour  as  miprht  be  gleaned  from  the 
perusal  of  "  A  Wonder  in  Three  Worlds,"  "  AlVs 
Well,"  "The  Brazen  Serpent,"  &c.  His  piety 
and  patience  met  in  many  instances  with,  to 
him,  the  fondest  reward  he  could  have  antici- 
pated from  his  task  of  love.  Drunkard  and  blas- 
phemer, thief  and  prostitute,  testified  by  their 
reformed  lives  to  the  efficacy  of  his  teaching. 
Passers  by  were  astonished  as  they  heard  hymns 
and  psalms  proceed  from  fetid  alloy  and  obscure 
passage  whence  formerly  nought  but  ribald  oath 
or  obscene  song  disgusted  their  eare. 

No  terms  of  praise  would  be  exaggerated  when 
applied  to  a  man  who  worked  such  goodly  work.  Wo 
admire  his  energy,  we  wonder  at  his  patience  and 
self-sacrifice,  but  we  must  remain  silent  if  called 
upon  to  extol  either  his  judgment  or  discretion, 
^one  can  entertain  a  higher  opinion  than  we  of 
those  who  devote  themselves  with  unflinching  spirit 
and  untiring  zeal  to  the  noble  cause  of  philanthropy 
— not  a  number  of  our  work  has  appeared  in  which 
some  branch  of  social  progress  or  refonn  has  not 
been  discussed ;  and  thererore  our  motives  will  not 
be  impugned  if  we  fearlessly  assert,  with  all  due 
respect  to  the  vaiious  missions  and  societies,  that 
the  indiscriminate  distribution  of  tracts,  at  all 
times  and  places,  without  distinction  of  persons 
or  character,  is  amongst  the  least  efficient  of 
methods  for  bettering  the  condition  of  a  destitute 
population.  The  Religious  Tract  Society  was,  we 
think,  established  in  the  year  1790.  In  those 
times  of  comparative  barbarism,  the  gallows  and 
the  gaol  did  the  work  of  Goveniment  or  Sunday- 
school.  Punishment,  not  prevention,  was  the  order 
of  the  day ;  and  therefore  was  it  that  the  institution 
of  societies  whose  members  were  necessarily  brought 
into  close  and  oonstftnt  contact  with  the  distressed, 
illiterate,  and  profligate,  was  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. But  the  more  enlightened  policy,  the  widely- 
diffused  spirit  of  kindness  and  sympathy  towards 
the  masses  so  eminently  the  characteristic  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  have,  by  adopting  measures  of  unbounded 
practical  utility,  virtually  superseded  the  very 
questionable  labours  of  the  tract-distributor.  Dwell- 
ing houses  on  an  improved  scale,  calculated  to  insure 
health  and  comfort  by  a  sufficing  supply  of  air  and 
water,  increased  facilities  for  aflbramg  education, 
libraries  and  institutes,  such  are  moans  far  better 
calculated  to  reclaim  the  wicked  and  solace  the 
suffering  than  the  perusal  of  an  unlimited  issue  of 
these,  in  too  many  instances,  mischievous  publica- 
tions. Nor  do  we  apply  tliis  term  without  due 
grounds.  It  so  happens  tliat  many  of  these  tracts 
have  fallen  under  our  notice,  and  we  liave  been 
actually  shocked  at  tlie  strain  in  which  they  are 
written.  Fanatical  to  an  extent  almost  amounting 
to  positive  blasphemy,  their  object  appears  to  be  to 
startle  the  reader  into  compliance  with  their  doc- 
trines by  practising  on  his  worst  fears,  not  by  an 
appeal  to  that  innate  sense  of  devotion  he  may, 
perdhiance,  possess.  Now,  with  every  respect  to 
Koger  Miller's  pious  biographer,  we  must  beg 
leave  to  question  the  spirit  ot  charity  and  religion 
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which  didtated  Buch  a  passage  (not  Englbh,  by-the- 
way)  as  this : — 

He  bad  gallied  forth  one  fine  Sabbath  monuiig»  the  laat 
in  December,  1837,  with  a  band  of  his  thopmates,  one  of 
those  aimless,  idle,  and  unhallowed  strolls  by  which 
workinff-men  in  large  towns  so  frequently  desecrate  God's 
day,  "  forsake  their  own  mercies,"  and  subject  themaelres 
to  the  most  demoralising  influences. 

Now,  do  not  the  words  "  w<M4dng-men"  and 
''large  towns"  at  once  afford  excuse  and  reason 
good  for  the  perpetration  of  such  horrible  depravity 
as  the  wandering  forth  on  God's  day  amid  God's 
own  works?  To  begrudge  the  toil-worn  artisan 
his  sole  opportunity  of  inhaling  the  fresh  and 
blessed  air  of  heaven  savours,  inde^,  of  bigotry  the 
most  in&tuated  and  narrow-minded. 

But  pages  such  as  ours  are  little  adapted  to  the 
discussion  of  points  so  delicate.  We  have  abready 
extended  our  notice  of  the  life  of  a  most  excellent 
and  well-meaning  individual  beyond  our  limited 
space.  As  we  profess  to  be  in  some  degree  teachers 
of  the  people,  a  stem  sense  of  duty  hAS  compelled 
us  to  comment  somewhat  strongly  on  a  system  cal- 
culated, in  our  opinion,  rather  to  mislead  than 
benefit  the  classes  to  whom  it  is  applied. 

Odes  qf  Petrcarck.    Translated  by  Captain  H.  G. 
Macobb(}ob.     London :  Smith,  Elder  and  Co. 

If  the  reader  curious  in  such  matters  will  refer  to 
"  L' Art  Po^tique"  of  Boileau  (chap,  ii.,  v.  83,  seq.), 
treating  of  the  requisites  of  the  sonnet,  he  will 
easily  appreciate  the  difficulties  of  introducing  this 
species  of  metre  into  our  language.  The  very 
term  itself  (rendered  by  the  Germans  Kltngege^ 
dicht,  from  its  derivation  suonarcy  kUngen,  to  jingle, 
clink,  chime)  at  once  demonstrates  how  ml  but 
impracticable  it  is  to  adapt  its  stringent  rules  to 
our  poetry.  Ooptain  Macgi^egor  has  tacitly  ad- 
mittra  these  difficulties,  by  confessing  that  even 
his  tuneful  muse  failed  to  grapple  successftiUy  with 
that  beautiful  and  famous  canzone 

Mai  non  to'  pi(i  cantar  com'  io  soleva, 
but  remained  deaf  to  her  nurseling's  remonstrances : 

Mai  non  m'  abbandonate  in  questi  panni ! 

The  gallant  poet  deserves,  however,  infinite  credit 

for  his  present  attempt.     Thoroughly  imbued  with 

the  spint  of  his  great  original,  he  has  rendered  his 

words  with  extreme  fidehty,  and,  at  the  same  time, 

with  much  poetical   power;    but    he    has    been 

nevertheless  compelled  to  abandon  all  hopes  of 

forcing  an  English  garb  upon  this  most  arbitrary 

metre.     Let  us  turn  for  a  single  instance  to  his 

translation   of  the    canzone    beginning   "  Verdi 

panni."  We  will  afford  our  readers  the  opportunity 

of  ludging  for  themselves  as  to  the  powers  of  the 

gallant  poet  by  subjoining  the  first  stanza  in  the 

original,  and  Uien  giving  the  translation  : — 

Verdi  panni,  sanguigni,  oscuri  o  persi 
Non  Testl  donna  unquanco, 
"Sh  d'6r  capelli  in  bionda  treccia  attorse 
Si  bella,  come  questa  che  mi  spoglia 
D'arbitrio ;  e  dal  cammin  di  libertad« 
Seco  mi  tira  s),  ch'io  non  sostegne 
Alcun  giogo  men  grare. 

Green  robes  and  red,  dark  robes,  or  blue  or  grey. 

No  lady  ever  wore, 

Nor  hau-  of  goM  In  swiny  tresses  twinwl, 

So  beautiful  as  she  who  spoils  my  Biad 


Of  judgment,  and  from  freedom's  lofty  path 
So  draws  me  with  her  that  I  may  not  bear 
Any  less  heary  yoke. 

Now  this  canzone  consists  of  nine  stanzas,  and 
the  word  which  terminates  each  rhymes  to  grave, 
and  with  a  most  pleasing  and  melodious  effect.  To 
produce  this  effect,  and  in  double  rhyme,  was 
beyond  the  capabilities  either  of  Captain  Mac* 
gr^r  or  the  English  language. 

We  have  not  directed  attention  to  our  poet's 
failure  in  this  respect  in  a  captious  or  hypercritkal 
spirit,  but  in  order  to  adduce  another  illustration  of 
tne  impossibility  to  impose  upon  our  vernacular 
du  sonnet  les  rigoureuses  lois. 

All,  however,  that  could  be  done  to  convey  an 

adequate  idea  of  the  words  and  spirit  of  the  poet  of 

Avignon  has  been  done,  and  ably,  by  G^^tain 

Macgregor.     His  rhythm  is  correct  and  flowin?; 

and  he  has  evidently  bestowed  much  pains  on  ue 

elaboration  of  his  verse.     We  must  find  space  for 

a  specimen,  entering,  however,  a  preliminary  pro- 

test  against  the  rendering  of  the  beautiful  lines 

Ma  io,  lasso,  che  seosa 

I^  n^  vita  mortal,  n^  me  stess'  amo. 

Fallen  is  thy  pride,  yet  wakes  in  thee  no  care; 

While  still  she  dwelt  below. 

Unworthy  wert  thou  so  much  grace  to  know, 

Or  of  her  saintly  feet  the  trace  to  bear ; 

For  thing  so  sweet  and  fsir 

Should  with  its  presence  bless  alooe  the  akiei. 

I,  lost  in  her  my  aU 

(Nor  mortal  Uk,  nor  proper  weal  who  prize) 

Her  still  \/ith  tears  recall ; 

This  of  so  many  hopes  the  last  reronins ; 

Sole  stay  which  yet  on  earth  my  joyless  life  rastditf. 

Ah  me !  that  lovely  face  is  now  but  dust, 

M^ich  here  to  us  made  known 

The  blessing  which,  in  heaven,  reward  the  jost ; 

Her  viewless  form  to  Paradise  has  6owo, 

From  the  gross  veil  set  (ree^ 

Whose  shadow  o'er  her  flower  of  life  was  throvs. 

Which  yet  once  more  must  be 

Put  on,  thence  never  to  be  doflM  agsin, 

When,  cleansed  firom  every  stain, 

As  to  immortal  mortal  beauties  yield, 

So,  purer  and  more  fair,  'twill  be  to  us  revealed. 

No  one,  whether  acquainted  with  the  oridnal  or 
not,  can  lay  this  volume  down  without  a  M  re- 
cognition of  the  translator's  poetical  talents. 

^femoir  of  William   Allen,  F.B.S,    By  Jim» 
Shbbkan.    London:  Charles  Gilpin,  1851. 

It  may  well  be  predicated  of  William  Allen's  pious 
biographer  that,  in  the  record  he  here  presents  us 
of  the  hfe  of  that  truly  eminent  man,  "Virtue 
confessed  in  human  shiape  he  draws."  WitlivB 
Allen  has  left  behind  him  a  name  that  will  be 
remembered  when  those  of  ordinary  heroes  h&n 
ceased  to  be  ^miliar  in  our  mouths,  trophies  to 
which  each  succeeding  year  adds  increased  perma- 
nence and  lustre — a  name  dear  to  all  who  bold 
dear  the  interests  of  philanthropy,  who  seek  hj 
earnest  and  practical  efforts  to  remove  from  the 
path  of  social  progress  the  ebstades  interposed  bj 
Ignorance,  irreligion,  and  oppreesion.  Such  w«« 
William  Allen.  A  man  dflemd  and  exalted  pe^i 
his  wag  not  the  mere  zeal  that  dis|^ys imVi 
vain  eries  of  "  Lord,  Lord  T  He  loved  hk&Off^ 
men  as  he  loved  the  Common  Father  of  him  ^ 
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them,  and  to  better  their  condition  and  enlarge 
their  sphere  of  utility  was  the  aim  of  his  long  and 
zealous  career.  His  establishment  at  Lindneld, 
the  manj  thriving  institutions  he  founded  in  foreign 
dimes,  attest  the  success  of  his  holy  task.  The 
laXxae  of  that  task  we  cannot  better  express  than 
in  the  words  of  his  able  biographer : — 

His  time  and  heart  were  devoted,  for  a  long  series  of 
yean,  to  obtain  freedom  for  the  slave,  education  for  the 
chil£en  of  the  noor,  relief  for  consciences  oppressed  by 
ecclesiastical  rule,  and  discipline  calculated  to  reform  as 
veil  as  punish  the  guilty.  His  chemical  experiments  and 
philosophical  lectures  contributed  greatly  to  banish  erro- 
neoas  notions,  and  to  enlarge  the  circle  of  sound  know- 
ledge among  professional  and  studious  persons ;  while  his 
indsitiy,  self-denial,  and  piety,  shed  a  lustre  on  his  charac- 
ter, famish  an  example  to  all,  and  show  how  much  may 
be  accomplished  for  tne  good  oif  others  by  one  ardent  in- 
tefligeot  mind ! 

However  highly  placed  were  those  who  had  it  in 
their  power  to  impede  or  advance  the  objects  of 
his  glorious  mission,  he  addressed  himself  to  them 
with  the  dauntless  courage  of  a  good  cause,  either 
to  engage  their  sympathies  or  remove  their  preju- 
dice; and  it  is  witli  no  little  pride  that  we  record 
the  idnd  aid  and  &vour  which  he  experienced  at 
the  hands  of  men  such  as  (inter  plurimos  alios) 
Wellington,  Brongham,  Lansdowne,  Lyndhurst, 
John  Hossell,  and,  last,  not  least,  in  the  goodly  hst, 
from  the  truly  prince-like  parents  of  our  present 
beloved  Sovereign.  Of  the  Duke  of  Kent  ne  was 
the  personal  friend  and  advisor  when  the  cruel  and 
iGJudicious  system  pursued  towards  the  youthful 
Prince  had  entailed  on  him  embarrassments  sucli  as 
the  son  of  no  private  gentleman  would  have  been 
permitted  to  experience.  Nor  was  the  assistance 
he  received  connned  to  the  great  ones  of  om*  own 
land,  to  whom  appeals  in  the  name  of  humanity 
are  never  addressed  in  vain.  From  the  late  and 
present  Kings  of  Prussia,  from  the  late  Kling  of 
Sweden  and  the  Emperor  Alexander,  he  met 
with  the  utmost  courtesy  and  kindness,  more  par- 
tKularly  from  the  latter,  with  whom  he  had  inter- 
^ws  on  more  than  one  occasion,  and  who  took  the 
<^6epest  interest  in  the  plans  of  our  great  philan- 
thwpist. 

We  must  give  a  few  extracts  from  the  account 
oi  one  of  these  interviews,  as  they  reflect  the 
"'ghest  honour  on  the  character  of  the  mighty 
fepot:— 

On  entering  the  emperor's  apartment,  he  immediately 
t^hranced  to  meet  me,  and  took  me  by  the  hand,  expressing 
l^e  gratification  he  felt  in  seeing  me.  After  conversing  a 
I'ttl^  he  made  me  sit  down  by  him,  and  said  he  Imd 
^^fi^aDf  to  do  aH  the  evening  but  attend  to  what  I  had  to 
'^^  •  •  .  I  thought  it  right  to  tell  the  emperor  of  the 
'^port  which  bad  been  current  in  England  that  he  had 
j"^ppre8sed  schools  upon  the  British  system  throughout 
'^  dominions.  He  said  this  was  not  the  case ;  that  if  I 
^  into  Russia  I  should  find  them  flourishmg,  and  that 
^  only  discouraged  those  who  would  teach  from  the 
^i^nch  Lessons,  reminding  roe  that  it  was  we  who  first 
P^  him  npon  Us  suard  against  them.  He  said  that  he 
M  onlered  no  other  book  to  be  taught  throughout  his 
nonunions  than  that  very  selection  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
^ch  we  made  at  Pelenburg.  The  conversation  on  this 
wjject  WHS  extremely  relieving  to  my  mind.  I  had  laid 
^lore  the  Emperor  the  present  state  of  the  slave-trade, 
ne  assured  me  that  he  was  entirely  with  ns  in  this  bud- 
°^  and  quite  disposed  to  do  everything  in  his  power  to 
make  the  abolition  complete.    I  expressed  my  decided 


opinion,  that  nothing  short  of  making  the  slave- trade 
piracy,  or,  at  least,  putting  the  persons  engaged  in  it  out 
of  the  protection  of  the  laws  of  their  country,  would  accom- 
plish this  end.  I  earnestly  intreated  him  to  endeavour  to 
carry  this  point  in  the  Congress,  and  if  this  should  be  found 
impossible,  that  be  would  then  set  the  example  himself^ 
and  use  his  influence  with  other  potentates  also,  to  do 
it  separately,  that  the  guilt  and  the  odium  may  rest  upon 
those  nations  that  refused  to  concur  in  the  measnre.  The 
enpcror  most  fully  agreed  to  the  desirableness  of  such 
a  procedure.  ....  We  were  both  contrited  with  the 
sweet  feeling  of  divine  goodness,  and  on  my  remarking  that 
this  made  me  forget  for  the  moment  the  difference  in  our 
situations,  he  put  his  arm  affectionately  round  me.  On  part- 
ing,  he  repeated  his  wish  to  see  me  again  after  three  days. 

These  extracts  render  needless,  on  our  part,  any 

prolonged  notice  of  this  work.     The  reader  must 

judge  for  himself  how  far  worthy  of  his  interest  is 

the  life  of  one  who  verily  lived  not  unto  himself 

alone.     We  ofier  no  apology  for  concluding  with 

the  following  extract  from  his  diary : — 

About  this  time,  Mr.  Allen  records,  ''  I  accompanied 
E.  J.  Fry  to  Kensington  Palace,  to  meet  the  Duchess  of 
Kent,  and  her  daughter  the  Princess  Victoria.  It  was  a 
satisfactory  interview.  The  Princess  has  much  of  her 
father's  countenance,  and  appears  exceedingly  amiable."^ 
On  one  of  these  interviews  at  Kensington  Palace,  the  fol- 
lowing incident  occurred,  which  Mr.  Allen  used  to  relate 
with  great  interest.  When  our  present  beloved  Sovereign 
was  a  little  girl,  she  was  at  a  window  looking  out  on  the 
crowd  of  persons  in  the  gardens.  Her  amiable  mother,  to 
whose  education  of  her  daughter  this  country  owes  so  much^ 
begged  her  to  come  from  the  window,  which  the  little 
Princess  either  did  not  or  would  not  hear.  The  command 
was  repeated,  and  when  she  slowly  came  away,  her  mother 
asked  her  what  was  the  reason  she  did  not  come  immedi- 
ately. With  an  air  of  majesty,  that  intimated  the  future 
Queen,  she  repUed,  "  I  was  surveying  my  people." 

Violemia :  A  Tragedy.    London :  John  "W.  Parker 
and  Son,  West  Strand.     1851. 

We  admit  ourselves  to  helong  to  tliat  old-fashioned 
class  who  yet  retain  the  hahit,  not  alone  of  begin- 
ning a  book  at  the  beginning,  but  likewise  of  read- 
ing even  the  preface.  To  our  linking,  it  is  but 
an  act  of  justice  that  critic  owes  to  author.  We 
thereby  become  better  acquainted  with  the  peculiar 
frame  of  mind  which  presided  over  the  writer,  we 
enter  more  warmly  into  his  feelings  and  motives, 
and  are  consequently  the  better  qualified  to  appre- 
ciate the  result  he  has  laid  before  us.  Now  the 
tone  of  the  present  preface,  always  inflated  and 
deprecatory  by  turns,  led  ns  to  expect  something 
very  wild,  very  wonderful,  and,  above  all,  very 
soul-harrowing.  We  found  it  "  demanded  "  of  us 
that,  to  the  perusal  of  this  tragedy  we  "  should  bring 
a  supplementing  imagination."  Now  we  are  not  quite 
sure  that  we  perfectly  imderstand  the  meaning  of 
"  supplementing,"  aforesaid ;  and  therefore,  if  in  our 
estimation  of  his  work  the  author  conceives  that 
we  have  done  him  less  than  justice,  w^e  pray  of 
him  to  ascribe  it  to  the  want  of  that  preliminary 
attribute  he  considers  a  sine  qud  non.  However, 
as  we  were  promised  a  "real  play,  both  in  its 
situations,  its  dialogue,  and  its  rhythm,"  we  took 
heart  of  grace,  and  although  considerably  deafened 
by  the  introductory  flourish  of  trumpets,  we 
entered  upon  our  task  with  somewhat  excited  ex- 
pectation. But — alas  for  dialogue,  situation,  and 
rhythm ! — ^the  very  first  page  dispelled  any  dela« 
sions  we  might  have  entertained  as  to  our  possess- 
ing, unknown  to  ourselves,  the  faculty  **  supple- 
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men  ting,"  and,  lacking  the  aid  of  bucIi  lens,  and 
reduced  to  our  ordinary  glasses,  we  are  bound  to 
record  our  opinion  that  the  poet  has  broken 
faith  with  us  in  every  particular.  We  feel  half 
inclined  to  discontinue  our  practice  of  preface- 
reading,  it  smacks  too  much  of  those  mendacious  bills 
of  fare  holding  forth  promise  of  tempting  dainty 
cates  \^'he^eof  kitchen  and  larder  are  totally  guilt- 
less. And  first,  as  to  situation,  we  have  two  lovers 
in  a  garden,  which,  if  commonplace,  is  at  least 
natural ;  equally  natural  is  it  that  the  lady,  under 
euch  circumstances,  should  amuse  her  lover  with  a 
6ong.  Now  the  lover  might  pardon  her  for  doing 
such  "  violence  '*  to  "  silence  *'  by  forcing  the  two 
words  into  most  unnatural  rhyme;  but  we,  as  critics, 
must  withhold  a  similar  indulgence.  Next,  as  to 
dialogue ;  had  we  not  been  informed  that  the  scene 
lay  in  a  garden,  and  that  the  twain  were  lovers,  we 
should  rather  have  fancied  ourselves  listening,  in 
some  academic  grove,  to  abstruse  doctrines  ex- 
pounded by  philosopher  to  pupil.  To  our  mind, 
the  latter  has  i)rofitcd  tolerably  well  by  her  lec- 
tures.    Listen  to  her : — 

Look  up,  my  Elhel ! 
When  on  tbe  glances  of  the  upturned  eye 
The  plumed  thoughts  take  travel  and  ascend 
Through  tbe  unfathomable  purple  maosions. 
Threading  the  golden  fires,  and  ever  climbing 
As  if  'twere  homeward  winging — at  such  time. 
The  natire  soul,  distrammelled  of  dim  earth. 
Doth  know  herself  immortal,  and  sits  light 
Upon  her  temporal  perch. 

Etii.  Wonder  not  at  it, 

Since  often  to  our  human  temperaments 
Things  contrary  inform — ^not  semblances. 
And  mostly  in  immortal  questionings ; 
Seeing  we  ourselves  live  in  their  opposite. 
And  sit  in  the  circumference  of  death. 

Whether  or  not  we  have  ever  wandered  in  a  garden 
with  the  girl  of  our  heart  is  a  matter  with  which 
our  readers  have  no  concern ;  but  sure  are  we  that, 
if  such  were  ever  the  lot  of  "  our  human  tempera- 
ments," our  conversation  was  of  a  different  character. 
W^e  will  not  dwell  upon  the  plot  of  this  tragedy 
— it  would  have  been  deemed  painful  and  revolt- 
ing, even  in  the  days  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher ; 
plot  such  as  required  a  more  than  ordinary  amount 
of  power,  dramatic  and  poetical,  to  justify  author  in 
laying  before  the  public.     Our  readers  may  form 


some  slight  idea  of  the  style  and  language  in  which 
it  is  developed  from  the  extract  already  given. 
The  one  is  forced  and  affected,  whilst  tiie  latter 
introduces  us  to  words  and  sentences  that  have 
nothing  in  common  with  the  English  tongue, 
written  or  spoken.  The  play  teems  with  sen- 
tences as  incomprehensible  as  the  ones  we  sub- 
join : — 

"I  think  you  are  not  ominous." 

"  Menials  whose  zeal,  faithful  and  proved, 
Might  yet  lack  in  my  absence,  I  hare  bidden  ber 
Follow  me  hither. 
King.    And  do  when  expect  her?*' 

**  She  spoke  him  much  encouragement.*' 

"Who 

Devoured  each  day  the  unfiled  rock-bound  Tirgin.*' 

**  What  your  words  aim  I  know  not" 
Now,  for  such  slip-slop  there  is  no  excuse.  We 
may  pardon  want  of  poetical  genius,  but  to- 
wards trash  prepense  like  this  no  leniency  can  be 
extended.  \Ve  will,  however,  make  some  slight 
amends  to  our  author,  by  quoting  from  Uie  few 
passages  less  tainted  by  these  vicious  conceits:— 

Foal  thonghti 

Did  from  her  presence  and  fair  virgin  eye*, 

Like  ghosts  from  daylight,  fly  ashamed.    Alas! 

Was  there  no  way  to  strike  me  singly — none  ? 

But  for  my  sins  roust  needs  another  soul, 

And  in  myself  a  dearer,  nobler  self, 

My  life's  life — my  heart's  blood — my  aii^-my  centre  I 

Must  that  for  me  be  shattered  ? — Oh,  yes !  yes ! 

I  had  no  crown  to  lose  but  my  heart's  crowo  ; 

No  wealth  but  my  heart's  wealth — ^unpriceable ; 

Rich  reputation  none ;  no  mother's  eyes, 

Bui  my  love's  eyes  did  ever  look  upon  me. 

•  •  •  • 

Grass  gtow^ 
Men  go  about  their  business,  all  things  move 
In  the  old  accustomed  circle,  and  no  hinge 
Of  the  great  earth  creaks.   And  I!   Oh,thcwordde8oUte 
Hath  lost  its  meaning  in  all  months  but  mine. 
Misery  and  shame,  wretchedness  and  despair, 
Were  but  the  types  of  that  which  was  to  be, 
And  I,  fulfilment    Men  shall  point  at  me 
In  their  distresses  and  their  bitterness. 
And  hug  themselves  with  comfort. 
And  here  will  we  take  our  leave  of  this  work 
by  ending,  as  we  began,  by  the  preface,  wherein 
j  we  are  led  to  infer  that  the  wTiter  has  learnt  tlie 
I  secret  of  Shelley :  all  we  can  say  is,  never  yet  was 
secret  better  kept 
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Two  parties  of  grumblers  divide  the  world  pretty  equally : 
those  who  would  (ain  revive  the  past,  and  those  who  are 
equally  desirous  to  anticipate  the  future.     The  former 
look  upon  the  bright  illusion  of  "good  old  times,"  the 
latter  brood  over  tbe  miseries  of  the  present  age,  as  if  any 
progress  could  remove  the  inconveniences  inseparable  to 
every  social  state.    Without  altogether  refusing  ourselves 
the  darling  privilege  of  discontent,  we  must  own   to  a 
feeling  of  hopefulness  and  satisfaction  that  results  from  | 
onr  observation  of  the  daily  phenomena  of  social  exist- 
ence.   These  reflections  occurred  to  us  from  the  perusal ' 
of   a  report  of   the  Professional  Assurance  Company,  ! 
which  ^  has  long  been    lying  on  our   table.     The  great 
appreciation  by  the  public  of  these  valuable  institutions 
n  singularly  illustrated  in  tlus  paper.    Founded  in  1847, 


and  adopting  all  improvements  since  suggested,  it  o^ 
succeeded  in  issuing  all  its  shares,  and  in  obtaininjf  «J 
income  of  11,450/.,  and  establishing  itself  on  ihe  soundest 
fooling.  This  tells  well  for  the  management  of  the  com- 
pany ;  but,  taking  a  wider  range,  it  is  most  satiauctaj 
to  see  that  the  intelligence  of  the  middle  classes  has  been 
so  successfully  directed  to  the  attainment  of  an  end  so 
important  as  the  neutralising  of  the  uncertainty  of  ^"JJ 
with  respect  to  those  who  are  individually  nearest  «w 
dearest  to  them.  Professional  men  enjoy  an  inco^ 
chiefly  depHending  on  their  personal  exertions.  ^^^ 
Jjuurancc  is  a  natural  and  necessary  supplement  to  toca 
a  state  of  things,  to  place  their  families  above  thetnca 
of  want  when  the  Life  Income  terfnlnatea. 
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The  Act  of  Security  passed  at  the  period  of  the 
Union  between  England  and  Scotland  contains 
the  following  clause :  *'  And  further,  for  the 
greater  security  of  the  Protestant  religion,  and  of 
the  worship,  discipline,  and  government  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  statutes  and  ordains  that  the 
Universities  and  Colleges  of  St  Andrews,  Glasgow, 
Aberdeen,  and  Edinburgh,  as  now  established  by 
law,  shall  continue  within  this  kingdom  for  ever ; 
and  that  in  all  time  coming  no  professors,  prin- 
cipals, regents,  masters,  or  others  bearing  office  in 
any  University,  College,  or  School,  within  this 
kiogdom,  be  capable,  or  be  admitted,  or  allowed  to 
continoe  in  the  exercise  of  their  said  functions, 
bnt  snch  as  shall  own  and  acknowledge  the  civil 
Government  in  manner  prescribed,  or  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  acts  of  Parliament :  As  also  that 
before  or  at  their  admissions  they  do  and  shall  ac- 
knowledge and  profess  and  shall  subscribe  to  the 
Confession  of  F^ith  as  the  confession  of  their  faith, 
and  that  they  will  practise  and  conform  themselves 
to  the  worship  presently  in  use  in  this  Church,  and 
submit  themselves  to  the  government  and  discipline 
thereof,  and  never  endeavour,  directly  or  indirectly, 
the  prejudice  or  subversion  of  the  same ;  and  that 
before  the  respective  Presbyteries  of  their  bounds, 
by  whatsoever  gift,  presentation,  or  provision  they 
may  be  thereto  provided." 

Such  is  the  Act  of  Union,  and  when  any  attempt 
is  made  to  set  aside  University  tests,  the  upholders 
of  "vested  rights"  point  to  that  international  docu- 
naent  with  a  solemnity  of  gesture  evidently  in- 
tended to  imply  that  its  simple  existence  decides 
the  whole  question.  Now,  however  it  may  be  ac- 
counted heresy  by  some,  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  avowing  our  belief  in  the  opinion  of  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Campbell,  that  the  Imperial  Parliament  can 
and  niay  set  aside  every  clause  of  the  boasted  Act 
of  Union,  and  of  the  Act  of  Security  to  boot.  We 
shall  not  enter  into  any  legal  discussion  on  the 
point,  but  premising  that  what  Parliament  has 
done  before  Parliament  may  do  again,  we  shall 
refer  to  a  few  instances  in  which  after-legislation 
has  set  aside  this  vaunted  Act  as  so  much  waste- 
paper. 

Section  IV.  of  the  Union  statute  gives  "all 
subjects  full  freedom  and  intercourse  of  trade  and 
Jiavigation  to  and  from  any  port  or  place  within 
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the  United  Kingdom  and  the  colonies,"  while,  only 
the  other  day,  the  Court  of  Session  decided  that  no 
masenger-boat  can  ply  between  Newhaven  and 
Kirkaldy  without  permbsion  from  the  magistrates 
of  the  latter  port 

Section  VII.  pi'ovides  "that  all  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom  be  for  ever,  from  and  afler  the 
Union,  liable  to  the  same  excises  upon  excisable 
liquors;'*  bnt  we  should  not  recommend  any 
Scotchman  to, rely  so  far  on  this  clause  as  to  take  a 
gallon  of  his  native  whiskey  across  the  border ;  or,, 
if  he  does,  he  need  not  show  the  Act  of  Union 
either  to  exciseman  or  justice  of  the  peace,  unless 
he  wishes  to  be  consigned  to  a  lunatic-asylum. 

Sections  XI.  and  XIII.  aver  that  the  window 
and  malt  duties  were  respectively  to  cease  in  Eng- 
land on  1st  August  and  24:th  June,  1707,  and  that 
Scotland  was  not  to  be  charged  with  either.  Need 
anything  be  said  on  these  points  ? 

Section  XVI.  declares  that  "  a  mint  shall  be 
continued  in  Scotland  under  the  same  rules  as  the 
mint  in  England."  Will  any  one  tell  us  where 
tlie  Scotch  mint  is?  Antiquarians,  desirous  of 
knowing  where  the  mint  was,  will  find  it  in  a 
blacksmith's  shop  at  the  bottom  of  South  Gray's 
Close,  Edinburgh. 

Section  XX.  enacts  that  **  all  heritable  offices, 
superiorities,  heritable  jurisdictions,  offices  for  life, 
and  jurisdictions  for  \ne  be  reserved  to  the  owners 
thereof  as  rights  of  property,"  <fec. ;  but  we  know 
that,  after  1745,  "  heritable  jurisdictions,"  and  with 
justice  too,  were  swept  away  like  cobwebs. 

Section  XXI.  reserves  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  royal  burghs,  but  the  Peform  Bill  cut  them  up 
root  and  branch. 

Lastly,  the  Act  of  Security  stipulated  for  the 
integrity  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  as  it  stood  in 
1707,  but  in  1712  lay  patronage  was  restored. 

Let  these  considerations  receive  the  weight  to 
which  they  are  undoubtedly  entitled,  and  our  Con- 
servative friends  will  see  that  the  Acts  of  Union 
and  Security,  so  far  from  being  towers  of  strength, 
are  in  reality  little  better  than  broken  reeds.  The 
subject  may  afford  them  scope  for  Jeremiads  on 
national  perfidy,  but  in  those  pages  we  abjure  the 
region  of  sentiment,  and  content  oui*selves  with  the 
enunciation  of  bare  facts.  The  Church,  however, 
may  turn  rotlnd  and  say,  that,  although  others  may 
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have  given  up  tlieir  rights,  they  are  not  disposed 
to  forego  theirs ;  if  but  one  plank  of  the  Union 
remain  they  will  swim  upon  it ;  and  that,  although 
lairds  may  have  given  up  their  right  to  hang 
their  tenants,  and  decayed  burghs  have  ceased  the 
manufacture  of  Members  of  Parliament,  they  will 
cling  as  with  the  grasp  of  the  last  enemy  to  th«r 
hold  on  college  and  school. 

To  this  view  of  the  matter  two  or  three  words 
may  be  said  in  reply.   The  prospect  of  a  privilege 
being  defended  in  time  to  come  depends  very  much 
how  such  privilege  may  have  been  defended  in 
times  that  ore  past    With  the  sweeping  plenary 
powers  that  the  clause  above  quoted  gave  the 
Church,  she  ought  to  have  laid  all  her  enemies 
prostrate  at  her  feet ;  but,  instead  of  holding  the 
reins  with  a  firm  himd,  she  has  allowed  Dissent 
to  become  rampant^  and  now  implores  public  aid 
to  decimate  such  portions  of  its  adherents  as  are 
more  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  her  prejudices,  "With 
power  over  every  college  and  school,  professor, 
teacher,  and  even  janitor,  why  did  she  not  make 
one  and  all  of  them  subscribe  the  Confession,  and 
make  hebdomadal  compearance  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  parish  church  ?    Why  was  not  old 
John  Brown  of  Haddington  transfixed  when  he 
began  to  teach  secessive  students  ?    Why  was  the 
predecessor  of  the  Right  Reverend  James  Kyle, 
Bkhop  of  Gkrmanicia,  allowed  to  open  the  Roman 
Catholic  college  of  &t.  Mary's  at  Blairs?     The 
preeentation  of  the  Confession  would  have  made  the 
first  professors  in  that  establishment  decamp  as 
rapidly  as  rats  are  said  to  fiee  at  the  sound  of  the 
bagpipe.    Why,  too,  have  the  Elizal>ethan  turrets 
of  tiie  Free  Church  College  been  allowed  to  rise 
irom  the  earthen  mound  of  Edinburgh?  or  the 
towers  of  the  Episcopal  Trinity  College  been  per- 
mitted to  fling  meir  shadows  over  the  solitudes  of 
Glenalmond?    A  vigorous  discharge  of  artillery 
might  have  sent  Principal  Cunningham  over  to 
America  and  Warden  Wordsworth  back  to  the 
cloisters  of  his  native  England.    Why  not  also 
claim  jurisdiction  over  secular  seminaries  ?    Why, 
for  instance,  allow  Professor  Dick  of  the  Veterinary 
College  to  fulminate  against  the  Church  so  loudly, 
when,  by  a  skilful  application  of  the  Act  of  Union, 
he  could  be  brought  within  the  range  of  the  fire 
of  the  Edinburgh  Presbytery,  so  as  to  prohibit  and 
discharge  him  from  giving  his  students  a  single 
prelection  on  the  horse,  normal  or  abnormal — ay, 
and  until  he  subscribed  the  tests  in  the  presence  of 
the  judicatory  now  named  ?    Alas !  the  truth  must 
be  told.     With  the  exception  of  the  Universities 
and  the  parish  schools,  the  Church  has  allowed  all 
otlicr  places  of  learning  to  slip  through  her  fingers. 
There  have,  indeed,  been  mutterings  about  certain 
High-churchmen  in  Elgin  and  Campbelton  having 
blown  the  dust  from  the  Act  of  Union  and  sought 
to  daim  power  over  the  burgh  schools  in  virtue 
of  its  enactments,  but,  somehow,  the  zeal  of  pro- 
vincials is  always  quenched  by  the  cautious  metro- 
politan leaders  of  the   General  Assembly,    and 
nothing  has  been  heard  of  these  meditated  feats  of 
discipline  for  some  time  past    Universities  and 
pariui  schools,  then,  are  the  only  institutions  where 
the  Btaff  of  the  presbyters  has  been  wielded.    And] 


even  with  them  truth  again  compels  us  to  state 
that  the  **  statutory  duty  *'  of  the  Church  has  been 
performed  with  singular  laxity. 

In  the  case  of  parish  schools,  of  which  we  shall 
probably  h^ve  more  to  say  afterwards,  the  tests 
have  been  rigidly  enforced ;  but  as  regards  Uni- 
versities, they  have  been  exacted  -with  great  irregu- 
larity. St  Andrews  and  Aberdeen  (which,  like 
England,  has  two  Universities)  have  kept  a  sharp 
eye  on  professorial  presentees ;  but  GUuigow  and 
Edinburgh,  and  particularly  the  latter,  have  been 
remiss  in  the  extreme.  The  Act  of  Union  was 
obviously  pointed  at  Jacobites ;  but  what  cculd  the 
descendants  of  the  Covenanters  have  been  ahont 
when  they  allowed  Professor  Aytoun  to  enter  the 
portals  of  the  University  singing  the  "  Lays  of  the 
Cavaliers,"  whilst  more  than  half-a-dozen  prelatitt 
professors  were  there  before  hinf  (one  of  them  in 
English  orders)  ready  prepared,  in  all  likdihood, 
to  swell  the  chorus  of — 

Hqr  for  tbe  boots  and  the  thnmbikins! 

Bot  uid  tbe  gallows  tree, 
And  bang  tbe  Wbigamore  loons^ 

Wbere  Wbigamore  loom  sbould  be ! 

Where  slumbered  the  tests  when  fine  old 
Christopher  North  marched  vrith  stalwart  step  sod 
eagle  eye  to  the* chair  of  moral  philosophy  in 
1820?  Echo  answers,  Where  ?  Men  thought  that 
they  had  slept  the  sleep  of  death ;  bnt  men  who 
thought  so  were  as  men  who  dreamed,  for,  in 
1848,  a  Mr.  MacDouU  was  presented  to  the  chair 
of  Hebrew,  and  forthwith  the  Church  came  forth 
to  battle,  and  ordered  Mr.  MacDouU  to  subacnbe. 
Mr.  MacDouU  could  have  subscribed  the  Confession 
of  Faith,  but,  being  tainted  with  the  Free  Gboich 
schism,  he  could  not  conform  to  the  wor^pof  the 
Established  Church,  and  so  lost  the  appointment; 
the  sacrifice  being  so  far  made  up  to  him  hy  the 
Crown  afterwards  conferring  on  him  a  chair  in  one 
of  the  ''godless  colleges"  in  Ireland,  which  eeta- 
blishments  are  so  unhappil}  constituted  that  sin- 
cerity in  religious  belief  does  not  form  a  bar  to 
admission.  The  apology  tendered  by  the  Church 
for  this  act  of  intolerance  was,  that  the  Hebrew 
tongue  being  the  original  language  of  the  Bble, 
the  Hebrew  chair  was  theological;  on  the  flame 
reasoning,  Greek  having  been  the  language  of  the 
New  Testament^  Gre^  should  be  readied  a 
branch  of  theology. 

But  what  shall  we  say  about  St  Andrews  ana 
Aberdeen,  who  have  been  found  faithful  amongst 
the  faithless  ?  Of  them  we  shall  only  say  that  they 
resemble  shepherds  who  would  put  on  dogs' collars 
of  such  circumference  that  the  animals  could  doff 
and  don  them  at  pleasure;  and  yet,  seeing  this,  the 
shepherds  would  wink  at  the  mal-practices,  pro- 
vided the  collars  proved  irksome  enough  to  certain 
offensive  members  of  the  species.  Let  us  look  at 
the  St  Andrews  and  Aberdeen  lists.  They  com- 
prise the  names  of  gentlemen  holding  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  honours,  who  must  have  subscribed 
Anglican  creeds  before  coming  forward  to  subscribe 
Caledonian  tenets  (presuming  all  the  time  that  they 
did  so,  of  which  in  one  recent  case  there  can  be  no 
doubt) ;  and  therefore  of  what  earthly  use  are  toe 
Scotch  tests?     They  ate  em  expansive  as  India 


eavacv^  Aim  oouanra  in  wonjLii^. 
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rubber  where  Episoopalians  are  conoomod,  the 
idealiotl  dum  idioee  exclution  vrm  Aimed  at  i& 
tlieir  erealion;  wkile  tlieyooixtnoi  like  the  mailed 
ghye  of  Ooear  de  Lion  when  a  Free  ChtirclunaQ 
or  United  Plreebyterian  comes  forward,  and  yet 
both  these  seotaries  are  Preabyteriatt  to  the  back* 


The  ire  agaioat  the  two  kinds  of  Nonoonformists 
referred  to  is  fomided  on  an  apprdienston  that  they 
look  on  the  Scotch  establishment  wilii  an  eril  eye, 
and  that  they  do  not  regard  it  with  placid  compo- 
rare  is  at  once  conceded ;  bat  tlien  what  form  of 
Dissent  is  at  bottom  friendly  to  the  sect  that  hap*' 
pens  to  be  established?  There  are  degrees  in 
Dissent  joBt  as  there  are  degrees  in  everything; 
but  the  simple  fact  of  separation  from  the  Btate 
€httrch,  by  whatever  party,  implies  hoetiJity,  pas- 
sive, it  may  be,  for  a  time,  but  atill  nascent.  Pres- 
bytery holds  temporalities  posseased  in  the  fh^ 
distance  by  Roman  Oatholice,  in  the  second  by  the 
Episcopalians^  in  the  third  partly  by  Free-church- 
men; and  which,  fourthly,  according  to  tiie 
TiewB  of  a  large  section  of  religionists,  ought  never 
to  have  been  held  by  any  community  under  the 
son.  It  may  suit  the  Church  to  regard  prelatical 
Dissenters  as  more  aristocratic  and  less  noisy  than 
Piesbyterian  separatists,  but  the  hostility  of  the 
one  party  is  not  a  whit  less  dangerous  that  it  is 
more  insidiona  The  Scotch  PUseyites  are  rapidly 
<^rrying  off  the  higher  classes  from  the  Scotch 
^establi^ment ;  as  a  real  branch  of  the  Church  of 
CSirist  thev  ignore  it  altogether ;  and  had  they 
power  equivalent  to  their  wHl,  the  whole  organi- 
sation, stcxdc,  lock,  and  barrel,  would  be  annexed 
to  the  Anglican  Church.  Upon  no  other  theory 
-ean  we  account  for  the  pertanacious  assumption  of 
^  title  "  Church  in  Scotiand,"  which  has  of  late 
been  so  extemdvely  used.  Poverty  is  said  to  make 
people  acquainted  with  strange  associates;  and 
tndy  when  Scotch  Presbytery  directs  its  best  smiles 
-on  the  northern  followers  of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter, 
the  signs  of  the  times  may  indeed  be  reckoned 
t)ininous.  We  tell  the  Church  in  all  candour,  she 
has  little  need  to  be  eclectic  in  her  treatment  of 
^r  enemies.  • 

Much  has  been  said  in  and  out  of  Parliament 
about  the  religious  character  of  the  Scotch 
Universities,  but  on  this  point  we  may  safely 
leave  our  readers  in  the  hands  of  the  Royal 
Oommissioners  who  visited  the  colleges  in  1880, 
^uid  as  they  embraced  amongst  their  number 
several  sound  Churchmen  and  Conservatives,  their 
deliverance  will  be  less  liable  to  challenge  on  the 
score  of  laxity.  In  their  report  the  Commissioners 
^ate :  *'  There  are  few  national  institutions  of  long 
standing  which  have  been  more  powerfully  modi- 
fied by  the  circumstances  of  the  country  than  the 
Universities  in  Scotland ;  and  they  have  undoubt- 
edly been  gradually  adapted,  in  an  eminent  degree, 
to  die  particular  demands  upon  them,  arising  from 
the  circumstances  of  the  people  for  whose  benefit 
they  were  designed.  These  Universities  are  not 
now  of  an  ecclesiastical  character,  or,  in  the  ordi- 
nary acceptation  of  ^  term,  ecclesiastical  bodies. 
They  are  conaectedy  it  is  true,  with  the  fista- 
hli^ed  Ghurdi  of  Scotland,  the  standards  of  which 


^e  profosaors  must  acknowledge.  Like  <)^r  se^ 
minaries  of  education,  they  may  be  subject  to  the 
inspeodon  of  the  Church  on  account  of  any  reli- 
gious opinions  which  may  be  taoght  in  them. 
The  pn>^g8ors  of  divinity,  whose  instructione 
are  intended  for  the  members  of  the  Estttblished 
Church,  ftre,  in  their  character  of  professors,  mem- 
bers of  the  Presbytery  of  the  boui^,  and  each  Uiii« 
versity  returns  a  representative  to  the  Gfeneral 
Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland ;  but  in  othet 
respects,  the  Universities  of  Scotland  are  not  eccle- 
siastical institutionB,  not  being  more  connected 
with  the  Church  than  with  any  other  profession. 
They  are  intended  for  the  general  education  of 
the  country ;  and,  in  truth,  possess  scarcely  any 
ecclesiastical  feature,  except  that  they  have  a  cer*^ 
tain  number  of  professors  for  the  purpose  of  teach- 
ing theology,  in  the  same  manner  as  other  sciences 
are  taught  .  .  .  Neither  constitutions,  endow* 
ments,  nor  provisions,  for  public  instruction,  are 
founded  on  the  principle  that  the  Universities  are 
appendages  of  the  Church." 

In  corroboration  of  these  views  we  shall  glance 
at  the  subjects  taught  in  the  Scotch  Universities; 
These  are  divided  into  four  faculties — arts,  medi- 
cine, law,  and  divinity ;  and  the  number  of  chairs 
for  each  may  be  represented  fnbularly  as  under : 

Arts.  Hcci*  Law.    Dir. 

St  Andrew's    ....        6          8  04 

GlMgow .        .        •        •        •        8  16  18 

Aberdeen,  King's     •        •        .        5          1  1        It 

Edinburgh       ....      11  14  44 

Aberdeen,  Marischftl        .        .        6          4  0        8 
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Arts  and  medicine,  it  Will  thus  be  seen,  predo- 
minate much  more  than  theology ;  and  the  mere 
fact  that  the  licentiates  of  the  Church  are  taught 
in  the  Universities  no  more  makes  them  ecclesi- 
astical institutions,  than  the  equally  pregnant  fact 
that  surgeons  and  physicians  being  educated  there 
makes  them  medical  institutions ;  or  than  that  ad- 
vocates and  writers  being  nurtured  there  transmutes 
them  into  legal  incorporations.  Nothing  can  be 
more  dissimilar  in  character  and  working  than  the 
English  and  Scotch  Universities.  No  students 
reside  within  the  walls  of  the  latter,  no  tests  are 
required  of  pupils  at  entrance,  and  Jew  or  Gkn- 
tile  may  equally  cany  off  academic  honours ;  and 
all  that  is  wanted  to  complete  their  emancipation 
is,  that  the  same  freedom  that  breathes  in  the 
benches  should  be  allowed  to  circulate  amongst 
the  chairs. 

Most  true  it  is  that  the  Church  has  struggled 
hard  to  impress  an  ecclesiastical  character  on  the 
Universities,  but  she  has  signally  failed  in  the 
attempt.  Not  content  with  having  her  own  system 
of  theology  taught  in  these  institutions,  she  has 
laid  an  embargo  on  the  office  of  principal,  and 
held  to  it  so  firmly  that  only  one  layman  (Sir  David 
Brewster)  has  yet  been  able  to  obtain  the  appoint- 
ment ;  while  in  days  gone  by  there  was  scarcely  a 
chair  vacant  for  which  clergymen  did  not  apply,  and 
often  obtained  over  and  above  their  cures  of  souls. 
Ladn,  history,  logic,  astronomy,  chemistry,  rhe- 
toric, botany,  <&c.,  have  at  one  time  or  other  been  held 
I  by  reverend  pluralists.    In  one  notable  instance 
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the  iiMSmnbent  of  Mofiati,  a  parish  some  forty  miles 
distant  from  Edinburgh,  held  the  chair  of  botany, 
teaching  the  knowledge  of  plants  during  the 
winter  session,  and  inculcating  the  lessons  of  the 
Crospel  during  the  other  moiety  of  the  year.  Non- 
residence  having  always  been  deemed  more  or  less 
offensive  in  Scotland,  the  parents  of  the  unbaptised 
and  the  expectants  of  matrimony  complained  of 
this  irregularity ;  and,  to  prevent  a  rising  storm, 
the  reverend  gentleman  accepted  a  charge  within 
six  miles  of  the  city,  and  was  then  allowed  to  con- 
tinue his  studies  in  phyto-botany  in  peace.  A  cleri- 
cal opponent  was  fdso  the  procuring  cause  of  the 
great  excitement  which  took  place  at  the  induction 
of  the  late  Sir  John  Leslie  to  the  chair  of  natural 
philosophy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh ;  but 
the  signal  success  of  the  layman,  in  this  instance, 
produced  such  a  revulsion  in  public  opinion  that 
scarcely  a  case  of  clerical  plurdism  has  been  per- 
mitted since.  Indeed,  the  Low  Church  party, 
headed  by  Dr.  Chalmers,  co-operated  witli  the 
liberal  portion  of  the  conmiunity  out  of  doors,  and 
imposed  ecclesiastical  penalties  on  such  clergymen 
as  should  venture  to  hold  a  college  along  with  a 
Church  living. 

The  progress  of  a  student  from  the  benches  to 
a  chair  will  still  farther  illustrate  the  non-eccle- 
siastical character  of  the  Scotch  Universities.    Let 
us  suppose  our  neophyte  to  be  a  Unitarian,  and 
that  he  selects  as  hia  alma  mater  the  metropolitan 
school  of  learning.    He  enters  the  secretary*s  office, 
and  demands  and  pays  for  a  matriculation-ticket; 
he  then  waits  on  the  professor  whose  instruction 
he  is  to  receive,  and,  in  a  similar  manner,  asks, 
receives,  and  pays  for  a  class-ticket ;  and  in  due 
season  presents  himself  amongst  the  other  students 
without  preliminary  examination  as  to  attainments, 
or  one  word  being  said  about  his  anti-Trinitarian 
tenets,  which,  if  he  says  nothing  about  them,  will 
remain  unknown,  or,  if  known,  will  pass  unchal- 
lenged throughout  the  session.    If  our  alumnus 
has  been  a  student  of  medicine,  and  distinguished 
himself  in  the  department  of  anatomy,  and  the 
chair  of  that  science  should  become  vacant  some 
years  after  he  has  finished  his  studies,  he  may 
reasonably  aspire  to  its  possession.     If  a  Crown 
appointment,  he  besieges  Members  of  Parliament  ; 
if  a  civic,  he  bombards  the  town  council;  and, 
after  a  determined  strugglcj'he  receives  his  pre- 
sentation.   Armed  with  this  document,  and  backed 
by  the  college  baillie,  he  attends  the  first  meeting 
of  the  Senatus  Academicus,  and,  his  credentials 
being  laid  on  the  table,  he  is  admitted  in  due  form. 
The  Church  knows  all  the  time  that  he  is  a  can- 
didate, it  knows  that  he  has  received  the  appoint- 
ment, it  knows  that  he  has  been  inducted,  and  yet 
does  not  so  much  as  lift  a  little  finger  during  the 
whole  process.     Once  settled  in  his  chair,  what 
amount  of  religion  does  the  new  professor  hear  of? 
^  opening  of  each  session  the  principal  de- 
livers an  address  (generally  literary),  which  is 
preceded  by  a  prayer,  Latin  or  English,  as  the 
taste  of  the  very  reverend  functionary  may  deter- 
mine ;  and  positively  this  is  all  the  religion  that  a 
student  or  professor  may  or  does  come  in  contact 
Vf  ith  in  the  naetropoli^n  institute.    But  how  wotdd 


it  fare  with  a  party  such  as  has  iiow  been  described, 
had  his  lot  been  cast  in  the  more  northern  Bemi- 
naries,  where  subscription  is  demanded  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet?  If  our  candidate  were  a 
second  Joseph  Priestley,  and  held  his  principles 
firmly  and  intelligently,  it  would  hie  ill  with  him ; 
but  if  he  is  a  man  of  the  world,  he  stumbles  into 
th^  meeting  of  the  Presbyterj'  as  if  by  accident,  lifts  a 
pen  mechanically,  and,  as  if  in  a  fit  of  absence^ 
subscribes  his  name.  The  poor  man  is  signing  so 
many  papers  at  this  particular  crisis  in  his  history 
that  really  it  is  no  wonder  if  he  is  afterwards 
somewhat  oblivious  as  to  the  fact  whether  he 
signed  this  given  paper  or  not.  He  has  ugly  re- 
miniscences of  grave-looking  gentlemen  in  black 
who  offered  to  tender  certain  explanations,  whidi 
he  declined ;  he  signed  as  a  matter  of  form,  ani^ 
thought  no  more  about  it  His  brother  professors 
have  done  the  same  thing,  and  the  ink  lies  light 
on  their  consciences,  and  why  should  its  gall  pene- 
trate his  ?  He  troubles  himself  no  more  about  the 
matter,  and  neither  does  the  Church.  '*  A  piece* 
of  humbug,"  says  the  professor  elect ;  "  but  I  am 
not  going  to  lose  a  chair  that  I  have  fought  so 
hard  for."  "  It  is  our  statutory  duty,"  says  the- 
Church,  "and  we  have  done  it"  True,  good 
mother ;  but  when  the  new  professor  adheres  not 
to  your  religion,  but  to  another,  or,  mayhap,  to  no 
religion  at  all,  what  steps  do  you  take  to  follow  up 
your  "  statutory  duty  ?"     We  pause  for  a  reply. 

There  is  a  homely  proverb,  that  carpet-bags 
keep  out  cats  and  honest  men;  and  the  Scotch 
University  tests  seem  to  partake  much  of  the  same 
character;  not  that  we  mean  to  insinuate  that 
those  who  sign  are  dishonest  We  blame  the- 
country  for  allowing  such  a  law  to  remain  in  the- 
statute-book ;  we  account  it  a  crying  offence  that 
the  State  should  place  such  a  stumbling-block  in 
the  way,  and  that  the  Church  should  have  the 
power  of  making  the  tests  the  only  avenue  of  ad- 
mission to  the  Universities.  When  such  legis-^ 
latiou  is  tolerated,  men  will  shelter  themselves- 
under  conventionalities,  and  should  not  be  blamed. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  whilst  not  condemning- 
those  who  sign,  we  desire  to  have  every  sympathy 
with  those  w^ho  cannot  conscientiously  do  so.  Wc 
believe  that  Faraday  is  either  a  Swedenborgian  or 
a  Moravian ;  and  we  should  reckon  it  a  national 
loss  if,  through  the  operation  of  this  wretched  law, 
he  should  be  precluded  from  accepting  a  professor- 
ship of  chemistiy  in  Scotland.  That  eminent  mm 
are  lost  to  Scottish  education  through  this  caus%J 
there  can  be  no  question ;  but>  apart  from  this,  is 
it  nothing  to  save  men  from  tiie  appearance  of 
disengenuousness,  and  mental  reservations,  and  the 
whole  catalogue  of  ills  that  foUgw  hard  on  all 
operations  where  hand  and  heart  do  not  mover 
simultaneously  ? 

These  tests  are  exacted  partially,  or^  where  er- 
acted  wholly,  they  are  inoperative ;  of  what  use,, 
then,  are  they?  Why  should  they  longer  cumber 
the  ground?  They  should  be  swept  away.  The 
Church  may  and  should  look  after  her  teachers  of 
theology  (amongst  which  we  are  agreeaWe  that  the 
rabbis  of  Hebrewshould  be  included),  but  she  should 
leave  arts^  law,  an4  medicine  to  look  after  them* 
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selves ;  they  are  old  enough  to  do  bo,  and  can  walk 
•erect  without  ecclesiasUcid  leading-stringB.  Public 
opinion  is  %yaxing  strong  on  this  question.  County 
meetings  may  induce  Conservative  members  to 
make  soporific  speeches  in  Parliament  about  the'*  re- 
volutionary tendency  of  removiQg  time-honoured 
land-marks/'  and,  amidst  the  supineness  that 
marks  the  discussion  of  Scotch  questions  in  the 
L^^latnre,  the  ruse  may  for  a  time  succeed ;  but 
ilie  strong  voice  of  public  opinion  will  ultimately 
prevail.  Almost  every  burgh  in  Scotland  has 
petitioned  against  the  tests,  and  the  majonty  of 
the  Universities  have  done  the  same.  And  whilst 
ihere  is  strength  without  there  is  weakness  within. 
These  Church  gates  set  up  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Unyersities  are  waxing  old  and  feeble ;  the  timber 
Is  decayed,  the  hinges  are  worn  to  spindles,  the 
Jocks  and  stanch-irons  are  rusty,  and  the  bolts  and 
bars  are  starting  from  their  sockets. 

Let  the  Church  be  wise  in  time,  and  anticipate 
A  crisis  which,  sooner  or  later,  is  inevitable.  The 
4X)nduct  of  the  Romanist  prelates  in  the  matter  of 
the  Irish  Colleges  has  done  more  to  retard  the 
prog^rcss  of  Catholicism  in  this  conntry  than  any- 
thing which  has  happened  since  the  Kevolution. 
Thousands  who  wotdd  have  turned  a  deaf  ear  to 
Ihe  clamours  about  the  Papal  aggression  have 
chimed  in  with  the  agitations  regarding  that  move- 
ment, simply  because  the  position  which  the  Pope 
and  his  bishops  have  assumed  in  reference  to  that 
question  has  created  an  impression  that  Popery 
13  essentially  intolerant  and  bigoted.  And  is  in- 
tolerance changed  because  it  assumes  the  title  of 
Protestant?  The  genius  of  the  Scotch  tests  is, 
that  no  man  can  teach  literatare,  science,  law,  me- 
dicine, or  divinity,  unless  he  is  not  merely  a  Pres- 
byterian, but  a  I^sbyterian  as  by  law  established. 
Tlliis  is  die  spirit  and  letter  of  the  statute ;  why  has 
it  not  been  carried  out? — or,  if  partially  carried ' 
out,  why  not  enforced  ?   When  a  law  is  not  carried  i 


into  execution,  it  must  be  owing  to  want  of  will 
or  want  of  power.  Either  horn  of  the  dilemma 
warrants  the  demand  for  abrogation.  Those  who 
do  not  exact  the  tests  should  not  seek  the  con- 
tinuance of  a  law  which,  by  their  own  practice,  is 
in  abeyance ;  those  who  exact  knowing  that  what 
they  exact  is  a  mockery,  a  delusion,  a  pretence,  and 
yet,  knowing  this,  take  no  ulterior  steps  to  vindicate 
their  authority,  are  equally  unwarranted  in  insist- 
ing on  the  perpetuation  of  a  system  which  has  the 
form  but  not  the  power  of  insuring  conformity. 

On  this  subject  we  are  entitled  to  demand  the 
sympathy  of  England.  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
are  defended  by  trenches  and  bastions  which  no 
Presbyterian  has  or  can,  as  presently  constituted, 
surmoimt  Adam  Smith  never  could  have  been 
an  English  professor  of  political  economy,  Bobertson 
an  English  professor  of  history,  Iteid  an  English 
professor  of  metaphysics.  Black  an  English  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry,  or  Brewster  an  English  pro* 
fessor  of  natural  philosophy.  Our  fences,  on  the 
contrary,  have  been  trodden  down,  and  natives  of 
the  sister  kingdom  freely  admitted.  No  verbal 
construction  of  tests  can  be  the  cause  of  this,  for 
the  Scotch  formula  is  as  stringent  as  may  be. 

''I  promise,'*  says  the  entrant,  ''that  I  shall 
follow  no  divisive  course  from  the  present  esta- 
blishment in  this  Church,  renouncing  all  doctrines, 
tenets,  and  opinions  whatsoever,  contrary  to,  or 
inconsistent  with,  the  said  doctrine,  worship,  dis- 
cipline, or  government,  of  this  Church."  The 
bulwark  is  bristled  over  with  spikes,  but  the  de- 
fenders of  the  citadel  have  been  remiss  in  their 
duties,  and  the  battlements  have  been  scaled  times 
without  number.  The  Church,  tiien,  should  be 
generous,  and  not  seek  from  the  Kirk  what  she  will 
not  give  in  return.  England  should  disdain  to 
appropriate  the  stinted  pasturage  of  the  north  so 
long  as  she  keeps  her  own  rich  meadows  to 
herself. 


CRAIQALLAN    CASTLE. 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 

THB  NBW  HEIR. 


Ths  new  lord  of  Craigallan  did  not  bear  his 
humours  meekly.  He  kicked  his  servants  about, 
dismissed  Jones  from  the  management  of  his  affiurs, 
<soX  Rankin  in  the  streets,  and  turned  up  his  nose 
^  everybody.  The  public  sympathy  was  clearly 
>on  the  side  of  the  expatriated  family.  Sarah's 
conflict  with  poverty  was  universally  applauded, 
and  even  her  father  and  mother  came  in  for  a 
share  of  approbation;  for  they  rarely  ventured 
-abroad,  or,  when  they  did  appear  in  the  streets,  it 
was  with  an  air  of  such  humble  depression  that 
joo  one  could  otherwise  than  pity  theuL  Morison 
seemed  to  have  the  ubiquity  of  an  evil  spirit;  if 
iie  had  a  ship  in  harbour  the  captain  thought  his 
•eye  was  never  off  him — ^his  clerks  coold  not  sneese 


without  his  hearing  them — ^his  servants  and  la- 
bourers were  in  perpetual  dread  of  him — and  his 
tenants  received  so  many  admonitory  hints  about 
rent-day  that  they  looked  forward  to  that  period 
with  miserable  fear  and  trembling.  Skipton 
and  his  Coriolanus  Society  were  unceremoniously 
rejected,  and  when  the  worthy  brazier  reminded 
him  of  his  promised  triple  entry-money,  he  was 
threatened  with  the  whip  of  his  quondam  associate. 
Mrs.  Findlay's  alehouse  was  reckoned  too  low  for 
him,  but  when  he  went  to  the  *'  Royal  Oak"  he  could 
scarcely  command  civility ;  the  guests  shrunk  from 
him,  and  the  waiters,  seeing  this,  took  their  cue 
from  public  opinion,  and,  while  didy  pocketing  his 
largesses,  as  dulv  presented  him  with  the  cold 
shoulder.  A  club  of  long  standing  met  weekly  at 
the  establishment :  he  ottered  himself  as  a  candi- 
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date,  hai  was  tinaBimotidly  black  balled.  He  then 
tried  the  jmiior  institution  at  the  rival  hotel ;  but 
there  the  condettm»t:?n/  although  not  tinanimoire, 
tWB  yet  sufficient  to  reject  irim.  He  then  attempted 
to  get  into  society  by  giving  entertainments,  but 
tibat  vronld  not  do  -either.  The  better  class  of 
people  invited  sent  excuses ;  of  those  who  came, 
few  asked  him  back,  and  those  few  of  no  rank. 
Even  Ludovicko  declined  attending  the  castle  at 
hts  bidding;  that  cautious  gentleman  thought  it 
would  be  the  best  policy  to  let  him  find  liis  level 
in  the  social  scale  without  aid  from  him. 

After  experiencing  these  successive  rebnffis, 
Morison  bethought  himself  if,  after  all,  riches  were 
so  enviable  as  he  once  thought  "  The  mere  money 
itself,"  reasoned  young  Dives,  "  is  of  no  use — ^it  is 
only  the  purposes  it  can  be  put  to  that  makes  it 
worth  the  having.  I  am  not  a  bit  higher  in  the 
world  than  ever  I  was.  The  gentry  cut  me,  and 
the  poor  scowl  on  me ;  but,  hang  them  all !  my 
purse  is  heavy,  and  I  shall  get  on  without  aid  from 
any  of  them.  There  is  no  use  losing  time  in  co- 
quetting with  the  half-aristocrats  hereabouts — ^no- 
thing but  pride  and  poverty.  I'll  herd  with  the 
out-at-the-elbow  felloxv'B.  How  many  jolly  dogs 
ore  there  who  have  the  heatt  to  spend  money 
without  the  discretion  of  being  able  to  make  it — 
fellows  who  can  sing  a  good  son^,  play  at  cards, 
billiards,  chess— hunt,  fish,  ride,. shoot,  drink  and 
be  merry  I — these  are  the  fellows  for  my  money. 
As  long  as  I  have  the  sinews  I'll  be  the  cock  of 
the  roost  among  them.  There  is  as  much  ammu- 
nition in  the  cellar  as  will  keep  us  blazing  for  a 
twelvemonth;  when  it  is  done  well  get  more. 
Meantime,  we'll  make  this  old  place  ring  by  night 
and  day — we'll  be  the  terror  of  the  whole  neigh- 
bourhood. The  people  in  this  quarter  shall  know 
ffotn  me  what  life  means.  I'll  drain  the  resources 
of  the  property  to  the  uttermost  farthing,  and  then 
fling  away  the  money  in  handfuk.  That's  the  way 
to  be  popular  I " 

These  resolves  were  fairly  carried  out  The 
fine  old  castle  became  the  rendezvous  of  all  the 
blackl^s  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  was  nightly 
lighted  up  by  the  fires  of  debauchery.  Liquor- 
spots  defaced  the  rich  tapestries  placed  in  the 
rooms  by  the  late  occupants ;  iSarah's  piano,  harp, 
and  guitar  were  played  on  derisively,  until  they 
became  useless,  and  all  this  time  the  poor  girl  had 
to  hire  instruments  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
instruction.  The  gardens  were  trampled  doAvn, 
windows  were  broken,  the  servants  followed 
ihe  dissipation  of  their  master,  and  everything 
seemed  fast  hastening  to  ruin. 

One  morning  a  letter  came  to  Morison  when 
seated  amidst  his  riotous  guests,  and  he  read  it  for 
their  amusement  in  a  snuffling,  whining  tone  that 
excited  universal  merriment : — 

"Elion,  by  St,  DavUFt,  Dec.  16, 18—. 

"Dear  aud  Honoured  Sir, — Your  foster- 
mother.  Widow  Turner,  has,  by  the  doing  of  an 
all-wise  Providence,  been  reduced  to  great  distress. 
She  has  all  her  days  laboured  hard  for  the  meat 
that  perisheth,  but  her  hand  has  not  prospered  in 
'the  Ahng  whereunto  she  has  applied  it ;  for  she 


has  been  thrown  on  a  bed  of  langui^ing  and 
mourning,  and  has  been  obliged  to  expend  what 
she  had  gathered  up  for  evil  times.  The  excellent 
youth,  her  son,  has  not  been  heard  of  for  ntny 
dayS ;  ^d  were  he  in  the  body,  and  knew  of  her 
affliction,  she  ta^  assured  confidence  that  she  wonld 
not  lack  succour  from  him;  bl!*  certain  tidings 
have  not  been  heard  of  him,  and  she  must  go  oT 
the  funds  of  the  parish  if  relief  be  not  vouchsafed 
by  you,  or  some  others  who  know  her.  She  cares 
not  for  parish  relief;  first,  in  respect  of  its  being 
degrading ;  and  secondly,  because  it  is  small.  S&; 
Providence  has  blessed  you  with  abundance,  there- 
fore  help  this  poor  woman,  for  I  can  certify  her 
case  to  be  needful.  Dear  sir,  I  was  the  humble 
instrument  of  uniting  in  wedlock  your  mother, 
Mary  Morison,  with  the  man  Godfrey  Graham ; 
and  as  you  revere  the  memory  of  that  good  and 
broken-nearted  woman,  who,  even  now,  may, 
although  unseen  by  us,  be  looking  down  on  her 
son — as  you  revere  her  memory  and  great  worth, 
help  the  childless  widow. — Sir,  I  am  your  hnmble 
servant  to  command, 

"  John  Adams,  V.D.M.,  late  of  Kilbadie." 

The  reading  of  Kilbadie*s  letter  produced  ^o«t» 
of  laughter ;  and  a  profane  ruffian  who  had  beio 
intended  for  the  Church,  but  who  had  from  immo- 
rality been  obliged  to  adopt  another  profesooDr 
volunteered  his  services  as  amanuensis,  to  write 
the  answer  to  his  "  brother  clerk.'* 

*'  He  shall  have  his  answer/'  shouted  Morisoik 
"  Write,  Archley,  in  a  good  clerkly  hand  as  I  tell 
you. 

^*  Mr.  Morison  Graham,  of  Craigallan,  has  re- 
ceived the  letter  of  the  Rev.  John  Adams,  late  of 
Kilbadie,  if  it  be  proper  to  f^iply  the  term  *re▼e^ 
end '  to  any  other  than  the  clergy  of  the  Establiahed 
Church.  Mr.  Morison  Graham  tendered  on  oae 
occasion  the  sum  of  half-a-K^rown  to  the  individoal 
referred  to  in  Mr.  Adams's  note,  and  as  she  de- 
clined receiving  it,  Mr.  Morison  Graham  does  not 
think  her  a  proper  object  for  charity. — Oraigallaa 
Castle,  12th  Dec.  18—. 

"There's  for  the  humbug!  Let  his  reverence 
digest  that !  And,  as  I  want  to  light  my  pipe,  111 
fold  up  Bishop  Adams's  letter,  and  send  it  into 
annihilation  by  the  agency  of  fire." 

A  loud  huzza  followed  this  announcement,  and 
the  scene  changed  into  what  was  called  a  Craigal- 
lan concert,  three  of  the  company  seizing  the  mu- 
sical instruments,  and  the  rest  of  the  o(Hnpany 
dancing  on  Uie  floor  or  table,  exactly  as  suHed 
their  convenience. 

"  Hurrah  for  Liberty  Hall  f  exclaimed  the  ebap- 
lain,  as  he  was  called.  "No  sniveling  womea 
waiting  for  us  in  the  drawing-room,  with  their 
hemlo^  tea  I 

We're  merry  in  the  hall ; 
And  oor  bvards  img  all  1 

But  whore  should  we  be  if  woman  were  to 
exercise  her  mission  over  us  ?  Women  ahotild  be 
banished  from  society;  they  are  always  in  the 
road." 

"I  beg  your  j^ardon,  parson,**  said  Morison, 
"  women  are  of  some  use.    If  I  had  been  marriea, 
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and  had  a  respectable  female  here,  hang  me  if  I 
had  been  surmonnted  by  Buch  a  set  of  rapscallions  V 
**  Thafs  an  insult  f*  retorted  Uie  mook  priest. 


rude  er  wiKbl,  it  would  make  her  cry  very  bitter 
tears ;  and  the  poor  things  promised,  with  tears  in 
their  own  eyes,  that  they  would  do  nothing  to  vex 


If  any  one  here  does  not  like  what  I  say,  let  him  and  true.    Gently  and  kindly  did  Sarah  teach  her 
walk  oflf  and  be  hanged.     If  I  insult  you,  don't  I '  pupils,  and  gently  and  kindly  did  they  sit  at  her 


feed  you  ?  and  won't  anybody  be  insulted  on  these 
terms?" 

"  Of  course !"  replied  the  noble-minded  guests  in 
chorus. 

"  Well,  now,"  resumed  the  landlord,  "  if  the 
chaplain  will  be  quiet,  I  will  tell  yoja  a  bit  of  my 
mind.  I'm  a  queer  fellow.  I  dissemble  when  I 
am 


feet  and  receive  her  instructions.  She  was  over- 
powered by  their  devoted  tenderBees.  The  occupa- 
tion to  which  she  had  looked  fdrward  as  a  task, 
yet  a  task  to  which  duty  called  her,  now  turned 
out  a  source  of  positive  enjoyment,  the  daily  return 
of  which  she  hailed  with  delight  and  joy.  Nor 
were  civilities  confined  to  her  pupils.     There  was 


sober,  but  give  me  a  cup  of  good  Nantz,  not  a  cotter  within  miles  of  Craigallan  who  did 
and  then  I  become  honest,  and  let  out  my  real  not  call  to  inquire  after,  and  leave  with  Mrs. 
sentiments.    I  am  tired  of  you  cut-throats ;  1 !  Arthur,  on  their  entrance  or  exit,  some  article  of 


would  have  some  purity  by  way  of  variety.  Not 
that  I  am  fond  of  the  vice,  far  from  it ;  but  I  would 
for  a  time  be  cleanly,  church-going,  devout,  and 
mora],  just  for  the  mere  sake  of  a  chuige.  Do  you 
tmderstand  me,  ye  villains  ?  I  should  tire  of  virtue 
much  sooner  than  I  should  of  you;  but  then  I 
must  make  the  experiment^  my  health  requires  it, 
and  I  shaU  do  iV 

"  What  does  our  noble  captain  want  ?"  asked 
Archley. 

**  Onr  noble  captain  wants  to  marry  his  old  flame 
and  well-beloved  cousin,  Sarah  Graham.  It's  re- 
spectable having  a  wife.  You  fellows  of  no  capital 
don't  understand  what  that  means,  and  the  reason 
18  because  you  have  not  the  wherewithal  to  keep 
up  a  frau;  and,  for  that  matter,  you  have  not 
tenpence  of  free  income,  any  one  of  you,  to  buy  a 
rope  to  hang  yourselves." 

"  You  have  far  too  much  to  say  about  hanging," 
replied  the  chaplain.  "  Ten  to  one  you  will  be 
hanged  yourself  I" 

Morison  looked  as  black  as  midnight.  "  You 
diould  not  say  so,  Archley,"  replied  he,  in  a  subdued 
tone.  **  Do  you  know  that  I  have  often  dreamed 
of  being  hanged  ?  I  have  seen  the  halter  dangling 
from  a  beam  on  a  rainy  morning,  and  I  have  felt 
its  damp,  clammy  coil  encircle  my  throat.  Don't 
speak  of  it,  good  Archley,  it  frightens  me  T' 

''Does  it,  my  diamond? — then  we'll  not  speak 
of  it  Here's  the  abolition  of  capital  punishments  f 

*  Husaa !"  roared  Morison.  "  Now,  my  masters, 
I  have  to  tell  you  again  that  I  mean  to  renew  my 
soit  with  my  cousin.  If  I  marry  her,  ten  to  one 
I  break  her  heart;  but  what  about  it? — she  is 
not  the  first  woman  whose  heart  has  been  broken. 
Eels  were  made  to  be  skinned,  flowers  to  be 
erahed,  and  women  to  be  destroyed.  Here's  long 
life  to  them  f 

Honour  to  old  Panlton  for  its  behaviour  to  Sarah 
Chaham  I  The  one  touch  of  nature  made  its  in«- 
habitaats  akin  to  the  pure^hearted  girl.  Pupils 
flowed  to  her  horn  all  quarters,  and  never  were 
there  such  pupils  since  the  work  of  instruction 
commenced  in  this  half-educated  world.  Mothers 
told  their  daughters  that  Miss  Graham  had  once 
bem  a  lady,  and  that  in  mind  she  was  a  lady  still ; 
Ihttt  ^4iad  been  unfortunate ;  and,  if  they  were 


farm  produce,  as  a  proof  of  their  affection.  The 
father  and  mother  kept  out  of  Sarah's  way  as 
much  as  they  could,  although  she  gave  many  indi- 
cations of  a  desire  to  forget  and  forgive. 

John  Graham,  however,  could  not  bear  to  see  his 
daughter  toiling  day  after  day  for  the  support  of 
the  family,  while  he  continued  idle ;  and,  after  much 
hesitation,  he  resolved  to  be  reconciled  to  Sarah 
whenever  he  could  do  anything  for  his  own  living. 
He  bethought  himself  of  a  hundred  schemes  for 
employment,  but  he  oould  not  see  one  of  them 
to  be  feasible  in  >  his  shattered  state  of  body  and 
mind.  Without  money,  no  kind  of  trading  could 
be  commenced,  and  the  only  resource  left  was  a 
oleics  situation;  but  where  oould  he  apply,  or 
who  would  take  him  in  ?  John  was  most  thoroughly 
humbled.  Had  there  been  any  chance  of  success, 
he  would  have  solicited  employment  from  Ludo- 
vicko,  or  even  Morison ;  but  he  knew  them  too 
well  to  expect  any  good  result  to  follow  from 
their  mercy.  Mrs.  Graham's  case  was  worse  than 
her  husband's;  for  she  was  mortified,  but  not 
humbled.  She  had  played  at  a  game,  and  had  lost 
it;  and  her  leading  emotions  were  envy  and 
hatred  at  the  gainers,  not  patient  suffering  and 
resignation.  The  hard  hearts  not  softened  by  mis- 
fortune are  to  be  pitied,  and  especially  those  of 
such  dispositions  whose  necessities  make  them  de- 
pendant on  others.  Mrs.  Graham  saw  no  way  of 
escape,  and  she  listened  to  the  babble  schemes  of 
her  hmband  with  sullen  indifferenee.  The  sitoa- 
tion  of  gatherer  of  poor^s  rates  fell  vacant,  worth 
some  forty  pounds  a-year ;  and  John  clutched  at 
the  idea  of  getting  the  appointment  Without 
acquainting  Sarah,  he  went  to  Ludovicko  to  solicit 
his  influence ;  and  that  amiable  gentleman  having 
replied,  in  the  usual  common-pliuie  st^ie,  that  he 
would  do  what  he  could,  John  came  exultingly 
back  to  his  daughter  to  tdlherthe  news.  He  lifted 
her  hand  affiectionately. 

**  Dear  Sarah,  good  Sandi,"  said  the  bowed  old 
man,  ''you  diall  not  now  require  to  teach  the 
children  so  hard.  You  are  with  them  in  the 
school-room  all  day,  and  then  at  night  you  set 
copies,  and  make  drawings,  and  practise  mnsic. 
You'll  kill  yourself,  dear  child,  and  all  for  ns.  Bat 
if  I  get  the  situaticm,  yon  will  be  able  to  do  with 
fewer  pupils,  and  then  yon  can  go  out  and  enjoy 
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the  fresh  air ;  for  you  need  it,  Sarah — ^you  are  very 
pale,  and  not  so  blooming  as  you  once  were." 

"  Father,"  replied  Sarah,  "  it  is  not  hard  work 
that  has  reduced  me.  There  is  a  sweetness  in 
labour  that  I  never  knew  in  the  days  when  I  had 
nothing  to  do.  No  relaxation  of  toil  will  ever 
bring  back  the  happiness  of  other  days ;  the  dark 
brand  of  infamy  is  on  us,  father,  and  cannot  be 
gilded  over  even  were  all  our  riches  to  return." 

John  held  down  his  head,  and  groaned  deeply. 

Sarah  regretted  that  she  had  probed  the  wound 
so  deep,  and  changed  the  subject  by  asking  him 
what  situation  he  referred  to. 

"  Gatherer  of  the  poor's  rates,"  replied  John,  with 
a  kind  of  faint  briskness ;  "  and  Grant  has  promised 
me  his  influence,  and  I  am  snre,  for  the  sake  of 
old  times,  others  \nll  assist  I  have  had  my  ene- 
mies, and  perhaps  justly  too ;  but  God  knows  I 
have  been  punished,  and  they  would  surely  be 
very  unforgiving  that  would  crush  such  a  fallen 
worm  as  I  now  am." 

"  Father,"  replied  Sarah,  "  I  would  have  you 
seek  no  situation  just  now.  My  exertions  will 
keep  us  in  the  meantime,  and  Providence  may  yet 
smile  upon  us.  Our  sin  has  been  great,  but  if  wc 
humble  ourselves  for  its  guilt,  He  may  uplift  us  in 
His  own  good  time.  I  had  rather  work  Uirec 
times  more  than  I  do  than  have  you  fawning  on 
those  who,  after  all,  might  spurn  you  from  them ; 
besides,  you  have  not  strengtli,  bodily  or  mental, 
for  any  kind  of  office  just  now.  If  my  health  fail, 
or  yours  get  better  towards  spring,  it  will  be  time 
enough  to  do  something  then.  And,  above  all 
things,  I  would  not  have  you  apply  to  Grant  or 
his  nephew.  I  have  no  confidence  in  either  of 
them ;  the  one  is  a  masked  hypocrite  and  the  other 
an  open  profligate,  and  no  good  can  come  of  any 
intercourse  with  either." 

**  I  will  do  ^our  bidding,  dear  Sarah,  but  this 
confinement  will  kill  you." 

''  I  am  not  confined,  father ;  every  morning 
Oscar  and  I  have  our  walk  as  in  days  of  old,  the 
only  difference  being  that,  instead  of  walking  in 
the  garden,  we  wander  on  the  beach." 

"  And  you'll  miss  your  flowers,  too." 

"  No,  I  do  not ;  there  are  plenty  of  wild  flowers 
in  the  fields  and  highway.  A  very  dear  friend 
told  me  that  his  happiest  days  had  been  spent  in 
gathering  waste  flora ;  and  although  I  thought  it  a 
strange  thing  at  the  time,  I  can  understand  it  now. 
People's  real  wants  are  very  few ;  it  is  fashion  and 
luxury  that  multiply  requirements.  If  it  were  not 
that,  how  could  the  poor,  who  are  the  great  majority 
of  mankind,  sleep  sound,  be  so  merry  in  their  laugh, 
help  one  another,  and  so  often  die  in  peace  with  all 
the  world  ?" 

John  could  not  stand  the  reference  to  Edward 
Tamer,  and  he  left  his  daughter  at  the  conclusion 
of  these  remarks.  Sarah,  however,  was  destined 
to  hold  converse  with  another  friend  connected 
-with  the  olden  time. 

**  Miss  Sarah,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Arthur,  at  the 
top  of  her  falsetto,  **  here's  Mrs.  Martin  wi'  three 
OJffdoads  o'  furniture ! " 

Before  Sarah  could  recover  from  her  astonish- 
ment, Mrs.  Martin  made  her  appearance  as  large 


as  life,  her  head  being  adorned  with  a  huge  black 
bonnet  of  country  niake,  fastened  down  with  a 
massive  shawl,  which  was  tucked  under  her  chin 
with  a  knot  more  binding  than  graceful. 

"  My  bairn,"  said  the  affectionate  creatnre,  fold- 
ing her  former  mistress  to  her  bosom,  '^  Tm  come 
to  stop  wi'  you  again." 

Sarah  shook  her  head.  "  It*s  altered  times  now, 
Martha ;  we  cannot  afford  anybody.  Mrs,  Arthur, 
there,  stops  for  nothing ;  otherwise,  I  do  not  know 
what  we  should  have  done." 

**  Bless  her  for  the  same  1  I  aye  thoclit  she  was 
a  decent  body.  But  ye  can  gang  awa  hame  now, 
my  woman,  1*11  take  the  charge  after  this." 

"  I'll  do  naething  of  the  sort,"  answered  Mrs. 
Arthur. 

"Are  you  aware,  Martha,"  asked  Sarah, "that 
we  have  lost  everything,  and  have  nothing  to  trust 
to  except  my  exertions  T* 

"That's  piper's  news,"  replied  Martha,  ''and 
o'er  a'  the  country,  and  ye' re  no  understanding 
me.  Ye  see  I  went  to  Galloway  to  end  my  days, 
but  they  are  a  clashing,  leeing  set,  and  I  couldna 
put  up  wi'  them ;  and  then  when  1  sat  by  mysel 
the  lee-lang  day  and  the  lee-lang  niclit,  aye  work- 
ing at  stockings  till  I  had  worked  as  many  as 
might  keep  the  Wandering  Jew  in  hose  till  the 
end  of  the  world,  I  grew  serie,  and  conldna  en- 
joy mysel'  through  the  day  or  sleep  at  nichL  Ye 
ken  I  was  aye  used  to  company,  and  I  wadna  sit 
by  mysel'  the  way  that  a  cat  does,  wi  naething  to 
speak  till.  I  was  on  the  road  to  come  hack  to 
seek  my  auld  place  when  an  aimtie  died,  and  left 
me  a  she  had,  and  then  when  I  heard  what  had 
happened  I  came  off  post-haste.  Ye're  in  fwnished 
lodgings ;  my  furniture  and  my  auntie's  will  fill  a 
house,  and  that  yd\l  be  cheaper.  Besides,  I  have 
about  fifty  pounds  in  the  year,  and  that  is  at  your 
service." 

"  Martha,"  said  Sarah,  "  I  cannot  pretend  to 
thank  you  for  so  much  kindness ;  but  1  cannot 
avail  myself  of  it — indeed  I  cannot  T' 

«  And  what  for  no  ?  " 

"  I  am  ashamed  to  do  it" 

«  Weel,  Miss  Sarah,  a'  I  can  say  is,  that  I  in- 
tend leaving  everything  to  you  when  I  die,  and 
if  ye  dinna  tak  it  just  now  I  may  jost  gang  "H 
the  kirkyard  at  aince ;  for  I  canna  live  and  set 
you  in  this  way  without  helping  you.  Be8idefi,iis 
a  kindness  to  mysel' — I  canna  live  awa  frae  yoo. 

Sarah  did  not  answer. 

"  Loose  the  carts,"  said  Martlia  to  the  cartel?, 
and  the  work  of  unloading  commenced. 

"  Where's  your  husband,  Mrs.  Arthur  ?" 

"  He's  at  America,  and  is  on  his  way  home,  and 
will  bo  here  in  two  or  three  weeks."  ;„ 

"Weel,"  replied  the  gracious  Martha,  *;! w 
need  you,  till  that  time,  to  help  to  put  things  m 
order ;  and  after  that  ye'U  just  tramp.  .Come  awa 
doon  stairs,  and  let  me  see  what  kind  o'  akitch«i 
you  ha'e." 

CHAPTEB    XXXIII. 

▲  FRIBHO   nr  KXBD. 

HowEVBB  she  might  try  to  keep  ^P*PP**'*52^ 
fore  her  pupils,  parents,  or  the  world,  SarJi  GrwMBi 
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\yvts  most  thorbuKbly  sick  at  heart.  The  pale  finger 
of  Disease  blanched  her  cheek ;  no  smile,  save  a 
ghastly  one,  was  ever  seen  on  the  face  that  was 
wont  to  be  lightened  up  with  cheerfulness ;  and 
her  sunken  eye  and  hollow  cheek  told  distinctly 
that  if  the  downward  tendency  continued  much 
longer  she  must  be  regarded  as  "  taking  the  mea- 
sure of  an  unmade  grave."  In  the  days  of  wealth 
and  prosperity,  estrangement  from  Edward  Turner 
would  have  been  misery;  but  crushed,  forlorn, 
and  deserted  as  she  now  was,  his  absence  darkened 
despair  itself.  Formerly  the  cisterns  of  sorrow 
were  foil,  but  now  they  overflowed,  and  everything 
seemed  steeped  in  the  waters  of  desolation.  She 
had  seen  fortune  and  reputation  take  wing,  and  in 
their  stead  had  to  stoop  to  poverty,  labour,  and 
«legradation ;  but,  as  crash  followed  crash,  she 
looked  on  his  love  as  being  as  stable  as  the 
pillars  of  the  earth,  and  hope  whispered  to  her 
weary  spirit  how  re-animating  it  would  be  to  liave 
the  sympathy  of  a  congenial  mind,  and  how  the 
long  night  of  sorrow  would  pass  away  when  she 
could  securely  nestle  herself  under  liismanly  pro- 
tection. But  tidings  of  Eldward  Turner  came  not 
Was  he  dead  or  alive  ?  had  he  survived  the  ship- 
wreck or  not?  or  was  he  tmfaithful?  The  latter 
stBpicion  would  sometimes  steal  darkly  across  her 
mind,  although  she  always  tried  to  dismiss  it.  **  If 
he  be  unfaithful,"  was  her  frequent  thought,  "  I 
give  up  my  faith  in  man,  and  I  give  up  my  faith 
in  myself;  for  reason  will  not  long  survive  such  a 
terrible  shock." 

"I  dinna  ken  what  to  do  wi'  her,"  said  Mrs. 
Arthur  to  her  ally,  Mrs.  Martha,  one  day,  "  she's 
aye  upon  one  for  news  about  Mr.  Turner,  and  I 
<kurna  tell  her  what  I  think.  That  he's  alive  I'm 
sure ;  for  the  captain  said  in  a  letter  that  he  was 
one  of  the  saved  in  the  American  ship.  But  then, 
if  he  has  played  fause  wi'  the  puir  young  thing,  it 
would  be  far  better  for  her  to  believe  him  dead 
than  to  think  that  he  has  jilted  her.  I  never  kent 
a  woman  tak  on  sae  sair  wi'  a  Joe ;  I'm  sure  it 
would  kill  her  clean  outright  if  I  were  to  tell  her 
how  things  stand.  They  are  queer  folk,  the  men, 
Mrs.  Martin.  I  aince  thocht  that  my  John  had 
given  me  up,  and  left  naething  to  me  but  the  wind 
o'  his  heels.  I  took  a  fever  after  he  sailed,  and 
W  to  leave  my  place,  and  wasna  better  till  he 
cam  back  again  frae  the  Baltic." 

**0h,  weel  I  ken  them,"  rejoined  Martlia,  "a 
«et  o*  graceless  villains,  smollying  wi'  silly  women 
till  they  get  them  to  marry  them,  and  then  they 
never  care  a  penny-piece  for  them.    I  had  twa  or 
three  offers,  but,  faith,  I  never  let  one  of  them 
iiearer  me  than  the  length  o'  a  poker.    As  for 
the  puir  bairn,  we  maun  say  naething  about  Mr. 
Turner  till  we  see  better  about  it.   He  aye  seemed 
to  me  to  be  a  fine  lad,  but  then  when  he  left  she 
had  siller,  and  the  men  creatures  are  terribly  gaen 
to  mammon.   1  believe  some  o*  them  would  marry 
a  blackamoor  if  she  had  a  wheen  sovereigns  hang- 
ing at  her  ill-faured  nose." 

**  Some  men  are  na  led  off  wi*  siller,"  replied 
^rs.  Arthur.  *'  There  was  my  John  had  an  offer 
frae  Kra.  McOomb's  cook — twal  pounds  o'  wages, 
t«a-moaey,  and  a'  the  kitchen  foe  beaidM;  hut, 
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my  certie,  he  wadna  look  o'er  his  shoulders  at 
her." 

"  Weel,  weel,  that  may  be,"  said  Martha,  "  but 
we'll  ha'e  patience  for  a  little  and  see  what  will 
cast  up." 

But  patience,  though  a  doctrine  always  preached 
up  by  second  and  third  parties,  is  most  unpalate- 
able  to  principals;  and  Sarah,  feeling  her  stock  ex- 
hausted, determined  to  end  or  mend  her  case. 
She  was  positive  that  the  Hodges  would  know 
something  of  Edward's  movements ;  and  although 
she  shrank  at  first  from  what  appeared,  and  might 
in  reality  be,  a  somewhat  unmaidcnly  act  in  her 
writing  to  comparative  strangers  about  a  love- 
matter,  yet  her  feelings  were  wound  up  to  a  pitch 
of  such  intensity,  and  she  had  of  late  been  ac- 
customed to  do  so  many  strange  and  unusual  things, 
that  she  at  last  made  up  her  mind  to  write  to  Mr. 
Hodges  on  the  subject  that  lay  so  near  her  heart. 
Her  communication  was  as  folloM's : — 

**Paulton,  Dec,  20,  18—. 

«  Dear  Sir, — ^You  were  the  kind  friend  of 
Edward  Turner,  and  I  believe  you  still  are  so. 
Having  heard  contradictory  accounts  of  the  ship- 
wreck of  his  vessel,  I  am  anxious  to  know  exactly 
as  to  his  safety ;  and  knowing  the  friendship  you 
have  for  him,  it  is  more  than  likelv  that  you  will 
be  able  to  give  me  the  information  I  require.  Our 
family,  as  you  may  probably  have  heard,  have 
been  very  unfortunate ;  and  it  is  with  no  view  of 
wishing  him  to  renew  an  acquaintance  under  cir- 
cumstances so  altered  from  what  they  were  when 
he  and  I  met  under  your  hospitable  roof  that  I 
write  this  note.  All  I  wish  to  know  is,  whether 
he  is  safe.  I  do  not  even  desire  to  know  his 
address,  or  to  be  told  in  any  way  of  his  future 
movements.  Please  remember  me  kindly  to  Miss 
Hodges,  and  to  Miss  Paterson ;  and  believe  me, 
truly  and  respectfully  yours, 

"  Sarah  Graham." 

After  the  despatch  of  this  letter,  Sarah  anxiously 
watched  for  the  postman.  Little  do  these  emia* 
saries  know  how  sensitively  they  are  looked  for 
every  day  by  some  expectant  lover  or  other,  and 
how  many  white  faces  become  red  as  their  own 
sleeves  when  their  double-ring  gives  indication  of 
the  arrival  of  a  hiUet-^oux,  But  morning  after 
morning  did  the  man  of  letters  pass  through  the 
dull  street  of  Sarah's  abode,  without  deigning  to 
stop  at  her  door.  She  was  thinking  of  a  second 
communication,  believing,  as  all  sanguine  correa- 
pondents  do,  that  her  letter  had  been  miscarried, 
when,  to  her  great  surprise,  she  saw  Mr.  Hodges 
himself  making  towards  the  house.  Her  mother 
happened  to  be  seated  in  the  room  at  the  time, 
and  observing  the  fit  of  trembling  that  seized 
Sarah  on  beholding  some  unexpected  form  in  the 
street,  she  determined  on  renuuning  to  see  what 
was  going  to  happen.  Mr.  Hodges  was  duly  an- 
nounced. Sarah  could  have  flung  herself  into  hia 
arms,  for  memories  of  the  olden  time  came  thick 
upon  her ;  but  Hodges'  manner  dispelled  her  en* 
thusiasm,  for  he  was  studiously  cold  and  reserved. 
''AH  the  world  is  truly  against  me,'*  thought 
Sarah. 
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''  I  have  to  apologise,  Mm  Graham,"  aaid  he, 
"  for  my  seeming  delay  in  answering  your  note. 
The  truth  is,  I  was  from  home  when  it  reached 
St  David's,  and  it  was  sent  to  me  here  only  this 
morning.  And  now  that  I  have  seen  you,  I  must 
express  my  surprise  at  your  having  sent  such  a 
communication  to  me.*' 

"  Sir  T'  exclaimed  Sarah,  shuddering. 

"  I  have  no  wish,"  he  continued,  **  to  upbraid 
you,  situated  as  you  are  now.  Providence  has 
already  punished  you  severely  enough ;  but  I  re- 
peat my  surprise  at  your  attempting  to  correspond 
with  me,  knowing  Uie  respect  and  affection  that  I 
bear  to  that  excellent  young  man.*' 

"  It  was  that  made  me  write  you,  sir,"  replied 
Sarah,  in  a  state  of  increasing  bewilderment 

'*  Write  me,  madam,  as  his  friend,  after  you  had 
insulted  him?  Really,  Uiat  is  too  much.*' 
.  "  Insult  Edward  Turner,  sir  I  Insult,  did  you 
say  ?  Do  you  think  so  little  of  me  as  to  suppose 
me  capable  of  insulting  him — I,  who  could  give 
my  existence  for  him  ?" 

"  There  is  no  use  talking,  ma'am — ^he  sent  me 
your  own  letter.  There  it  is — brazen  it  out  now,  if 
you  can  I'* 

Sarah  wildly  seized  the  proffered  document, 
and  as  she  read  it  her  frame  seemed  to  freeze  into 
stone,  and  her  eyes  assumed  the  glazed  hue  of 
madness.  Her  mother  bent  her  head,  and  groaned 
deeply. 

"Do  you  know  anything  of  this,  mother?"  asked 
the  distracted  girl,  in  a  tone  of  bitter  agony. 

**  I  do,  Sarah ;  the  letter  is  a  forgery  of  Mori- 
son's,"  replied  the  mother,  in  a  voice  now  for  the 
first  time  expressive  of  penitence. 

**  You  knew  this,"  shrieked  her  daughter,  "  and 
yet  you  never  told  me!  Was  it  not  enough  to 
compass  every  kind  of  fraud  and  lying  to  induce 
me  to  become  the  victim  of  that  monster,  without 
hatching  an  infamous  plot  like  tiiis?  Was  it  not 
enough  to  enter  into  deceitful  covenants,  which 
will  make  us  execrated  while  living,  and  make 
our  memories  rot  when  dead,  without  dragging 
me  into  your  venomous  meshes,  and  sacrificing  my 
honour  for  ever?  Stripped  as  T  was  of  every- 
thing, surely  the  affection  of  one  whom  you  de- 
i^ised  as  low-bom  might  have  been  left,  as  one 
■olace  in  the  universal  wreck.  I  had  thought 
myself  to  forgive  you;  but  this  foul  deed,  so 
abhorrently  unnatural,  cancels  all  ties  between  us. 
Oh,  if  heaven's  fires  would  but  now  descend  on 
thia  poor  head,  and  if  death  or  madness  would 
relieve  my  brain  from  this  intolerable  blow! 
Mother,  leave  me ! — ^leave  me,  or  I  may  curse  you 
ere  I  know  that  I  am  doing  it  !** 

Glad  to  escape,  Mrs.  Graham  hurried  out  of  the 
room,  And  sent  Martha  to  supply  her  place.  Sarah 
fell  into  a  stupor,  but,  by  the  assiduous  attentions 
of  Martha,  was  gradually  brought  round. 

**  My  poor  girl,**  said  honest  Hodges,  ''  I  am 
terribly  vexed  dbout  this  melancholy  business.  The 
idea  of  forgery  never  occurred  to  me,  otherwise 
I  vymdd  not  have  harboured  an  idea  in  the  slight* 
•St  degree  derogatory  to  your  honour.  All  the 
peoFje  here  spoke  bo  highly  of  you  that,  if  I  had 
not  had  what  I  supposed  to  be  your  writing,  I 


must  have  believed  what  they  said.  Bot  it  is  u 
awkward  business,  and  I  am  afraid  has  proceeded 
too  far  to  be  easily  remedied.  When  Tamer  re- 
ceived this  confounded  letter,  he  sent  it  to  mc, 
stating  that  he  gave  up  the  idea  of  retunung  to 
this  country  altogether,  and  sailed  nobody  knows 
where.  He  promised  that  I  should  hear  from  him 
occasionally,  but  he  has  never  till  this  hour  sent 
me  any  word.  Did  he  know  how  matters  reilly 
stand,  he  would  be  here  on  the  wings  of  the  wind, 
if  that  were  possible,  for  I  do  not  believe  thit 
woman  was  ever  more  devotedly  loved  than  yoq 
were  by  him ;  and  I  believe,  my  good  girl,  thst 
you  are  entirely  worthy  of  him.  You  have  been 
shamefully  used,  but  I  shall  see  justice  done  yoQ; 
and  as  for  him,  I  shall  write  o£f  letters  to  my 
American  friends,  and  it  will  go  hard  if  I  do  not 
find  him  out  in  the  long  run.  But  it  will  be  a 
work  of  time,  and  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  bear 
up  under  your  misfortunes  for  a  short  time  longer 
— say  for  a  few  months.*' 

''  A  few  months T  echoed  Sarah.  '<  Alas!  every 
moment  since  he  left  has  been  as  an  age,  uk) 
within  the  last  few  months  so  many  varied  ind 
disastrous  events  have  taken  place,  that  it  wodd 
seem  as  if  I  had  exhausted  theeasoalitieBofalife* 
time,  and  fully  made  up  the  measure  of  mj  days. 
Had  I  power  over  life  I  would  treasure  up  its 
ebbing  throbs,  and  bid  myself  live  if  it  were  ht  i 
dying  life  so  be  that  I  could  hear,  even  in  my  l«t 
moments,  that  Edward  Turner  had  been  duabiued 
of  my  supposed  falseness.  Tell  him  that  my 
almost  every  thought  has  been  his,  that  at  mom 
aad  night  I  prayed  for  his  safety— nayi  P™y*^ 
for  his  forgiveness  should  he  have  been  false  to  me. 
Whole  nights  have  I  aat  gazing  on  the  stars,  ham 
in  the  thought  that,  far  away  on  the  sea,  he,  ts  of 
old,  might  be  gazing  on  the  same  silver  heaveos: 
by  day  I  have  strained  my  eyes  over  the  wid« 
horizon  expecting  that  his  ship  would  come  n 
sight;  and,  after  thia,  to  be  for  one  moment  co^ 
sidered  unfaithful  and  vile— oh,  it  is  hard,  baid 
to  bear  I  Father  and  mother  conspired  againstmc, 
sore  taunts  and  threats  have  been  used ;  plot  WRr 
plot,  and  pitfall  after  pitfall,  have  been  formed  to 
wean  me  from  him,  but,  up  to  this  moment,Ih^ 
been  as  true  to  him  as  if  my  salvation  had  de- 
pended on  the  venture.  But  it  is  all  over  now !  lAe 
a  withered  flower,  I  have  been  flung  on  the  bi^ 
way,  and  am  only  fit  to  be  trodden  dowiL  ^ 
love  of  man  is  deep,  but  woman's  is  absorbing.  In 
the  idea  that  I  have  been  false  he  may  havefbopd 
other  ties— men  often  do  that  under  similar  or- 
cumstances;  but  a  woman's  heart,  once  it  go<^ 
forth,  returns  no  more  if  it  find  not  its  idoL  I  a"' 
now  done  with  the  world— the  dews  of  dfitthaK 
on  me.  I  fain  would  have  Uved.  Ihavepawats 
to  support,  they  have  sinned,  but  they  are jnj 
parents  still ;  but  I  cannot  struggle  lonj;w.  Ibave 
till  now  hoped  against  hope,  buthopeitaelf  «  »o^ 
quenched;  and  my  peace  can  only  be  found  where 
the  wicked  cease  from  troubling  and  the  weai) 
are  at  rest.**  « • 

Poor  Hodgee  sat  with  his  handkerchief  io  lu^ 
eyea  during  the  delivery  of  these  paAeticseBtenoe^ 

Martha  ahK)  was  greaUy  moved.    Thegoodm«» 
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gsve  Sarah  some  commonplace  consolations,  and, 
promising  to  retnrn  next  day,  took  his  leave,  bat 
not  before  he  had  beckoned  to  Martha  to  speak  to 
him  privately. 

•*  Let  the  family  want  for  nothing.  Here  is  some 
money,  and  I  nhiXi  settle  a  regular  allowance  on 
Miss  Graham  in  a  more  formal  way  afterwards.** 

"  She  has  been  killing  herscl'  with  teaching  and 
grief,  sir,"  said  Martha. 

**  Well,  she  must  teach  no  more — tell  her  that 
from  tne." 

"  Tell  her  that ! — ^ye  micht  as  wee!  speak  to  the 
stane  wa' !  She  has  an  awfu'  proud  speerit — she*ll 
hardly  tak'  assistance  frae  me  that  has  kent  her 
since  she  was  a  bairn,  and  she'll  need  management 
before  she'll  tak*  ony  frae  you.  But  leave  her  to  me 
— ^I  ken  hoo  to  work  wi'  her.  She  is  bold  as  a 
lion  or  gentle  as  a  lamb,  jist  as  ye  guide  her.  But, 
dear  me,  sir !  did  ye  ever  hear  o'  sic  a  liraraer  as 
her  mither  is,  to  ken  o*  her  bairn's  name  being 
forgfcd,  and  never  let  on  !  She  was  a  high  madam 
aince  on  the  day,  but  she's  humbled  now,  and,  my 
certie !  I  keep  ner  in  her  neuk." 

"  m  take  steps  against  that  rascanklorison,"  said 
Hodges. 

"Na,  sir,  ye  had  better  no  do  that — ye  see,  he 
conldna  be  meddled  wi'  unless  her  mither  were 
brought  in,  and  she  wouldna  stand  that  Jist  try 
and  bring  back  Mr.  Turner,  puir  fellow ;  that's  the 
b^  fiivour  you  conld  do  her.  All  young  ladies 
Fpeak  about  Aeir  hearts  being  broken,  but  some- 
times the  heart  is  gey  tough,  and  is  no  easy 
broken ;  and  if  she  had  him  at  her  elbow,  I'll 
warrailt  she  wad  sing  like  a  mavis.  I'll  see  and 
keep  np  her  spunk  in  the  meantime." 

"  Do,  ray  good  woman  I  But  mind,  no  more 
teaching  1  My  sister  is  to  bo  here  in  a  few  days, 
she  will  help  you,  and  I  am  sure  you  and  she  will 
draw  well  together.    Good  bye." 

And  so  worthy  old  Hodges  went  away  much 
lighter  in  heart  than  when  he  entered,  and  with 
his  estimate  of  poor  fallen  humanity  raised  fully 
one  hundred  per  cent 

The  hour  drew  nigh  for  the  afternoon  assembling 
of  Sarah's  little  seminary,  a  period  of  the  day 
which,  like  its  predecessor  in  the  morning,  was  not 
relidied  by  the  gentle  Martha.  She  did  not  like 
the  teaching  because  she  thought  the  occupation 
infra  dig,  to  Sarah,  and  because  she  saw  it  was 
telling  on  her  health ;  she  did  not  like  it  because 
the  girls  made  noises,  and  destroyed  stairs  and 
carpets ;  and,  in  short,  there  was  nothing  but  stem 
necessity  reconciled  her  to  the  thing  in  any  shape 
or  view.  Grimly,  therefore,  did  Martha  smile 
when  she  saw  the  **  brats"  ascending  to  the  school- 
room for  the  last  time. 

"  When  yon  are  a*  in,  Fll  let  you  ken  that  its 
Saturday  nicht  wi'  you,  my  bonny  madams ;"  and 
accordingly,  when  the  establishment  convened  in 
fall  conckve,  Martha  commenced  the  valedictory 
oration. 

••Koo,  bairns,  ye'll  gae  hame  to  yer  mithers, 
for  Miss  Graham  is  very  unweel,  and  will  require 
to  gang  to  her  bed ;  and  ye  can  tell  them  no  to 
send  yer  back  again,  as  I  dinna  see  hoo  the  lady 
can  be  fashed  wi'  you  ony  mair.   She  is  no  ac- 


customed to  dominie  work,  and  altho'  ye're  as 
quiet  and  well-behaved  as  maist  school-baims,  yet 
ye're  a  great  pest,  and  really  ye're  backs  will  be  a 
cordial.  The  quarter  is  jist  about  due,  and  I'll 
come  round  for  the  siller  some  of  thae  days.  Take 
a*  your  books,  and  clogs,  and  music,  and  make  a 
complete  flitting ;  for  I  intend  making  this  Miss 
Sarah's  bed-room." 

The  astonished  damsels  stared  hard  at  Martha 
during  her  harangue,  but  there  was  a  decision  in 
her  look  that  brooked  no  opposition ;  and  as  the 
break-up  involved  a  half-holiday,  a  catastrophe- 
for  which  school-boys  and  girls  will  sacrifice  a 
good  deal,  they  philosophically  took  the  hint,  and 
retreated,  bag  and  baggage.  Mrs.  Graham  having 
met  the  retiring  cavjdcade,  questioned  them  as  to 
the  meaning  of  the  movement,  and  went  angrily 
up  stairs  to  Martha,  for  having  dared  to  take  such 
a  bold  step. 

"  I  have  naetbing  to  do  vn!  you,  madam,"  replied 
the  courageous  Martha.  "  I'll  answer  to  Miss 
Sarah,  and  that's  enough.  You  are  very  weel  keepit 
here,  and  the  quieter  you  keep  the  better.  As 
my  auld  mistress,  I'll  no  interfere  wi*  you ;  but,  on 
the  ither  hand,  ye  mauna  interfere  wi'  me,  and,, 
what's  mair,  I  will  not  stand  it" 

"  But  Sarah  has  no  other  way  of  making  het- 
living,"  answered  Mrs.  Graham,  tiying  to  pacify 
the  Pythoness,  for  she  knew  Martha's  value  too- 
well  to  quarrel  with  her. 

"  No  fear  of  her  living,**  replied  Martha,  "  leave 
that  to  me."  And  seeing  Maritana  Fitzgibbon  lin-^ 
gering  behind  to  pick  np  stray  scraps  of  the  con- 
versation, she  assailed  that  young  lady  with  a 
duster,  and  forthwith  the  last  of  the  pupils  was 
ejected,  and  thus  ended  Sarah  Graham's  academy. 

Maggie  Arthur  now  came  forward  to  Mrs. 
Graham,  with  a  request  that  she  would  speak  to 
Sarah.  The  said  Maggie,  it  may  be  mentioned 
parenthetically,  was  Mrs.  Arthur's  little  girl,  who, 
on  her  mother  being  expelled  by  Martha,  was  re- 
tained as  a  sort  of  hostage,  partly  to  assist  Martha,, 
and  partly  to  be  bv  her  trained  to  domestic  service,. 
Martha  placing  a  high  value  on  her  capabilities  in 
teaching  this  department  of  art 

Mrs.  Graham  went  with  trembling  step  to  se& 
her  daughter.  It  is  a  sad  thing  when  a  daughter 
is  ashamed  to  see  her  mother,  but  greatly  more 
humbling  when  the  parent  is  afraid  to  meet  the 
child. 

"  Mother,"  said  Sarah,  "  pray  forgive  me !  I  am 
afraid  I  spoke  harshly  to  you  to-day,  and  before 
Mr.  Hodges  too  I  But  indeed  I  did  not  well  know 
what  I  was  saying ;  the  blow,  so  very  cruel,  wa» 
nnexpected." 

"  I  do  not  deserve  yonr  forgiveness,  Sarah.** 

^'  Do  not  speak  that  way,  mother.  I  am  goin^ 
to  ask  you  a  favour ;  if  you  could  do  it,  it  woula 
more  than  repay  all  the  injury  that  has  been  done.** 

"  Sarah,  anything  that  I  can  do  for  you  I  will." 

"  Well,  mother,  Edward's  letter ;  it  would  be 
such  a  boon  could  I  read  it,  see  it^  and  keep  it  for 
ever.  I  have  no  memorial  of  his  of  any  kind; 
and  to  see  characters  traced  by  his  dear  hand  would 
be  such  joy  to  my  weary  heart  I  think  I  could 
live  again  were  I  to  see  that  letter.    Do  you  think 
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mother,  tliat  yon  could  stoop  so  low  as  to  go  to 
MoriAon  nud  get  it  back  from  him  T 

"  I  will  go  at  once,  my  dear ;  but  the  wretch  may 
have  destroyed  it" 

"  I  did  not  think  of  that  What  a  pity  I  thought 
>of  it  at  all,  if  ray  hopes  are  so  suddenly  to  be  dashed 
.to  the  gi'onud  I" 

"  I  hope  for  the  best,  Sarah ;  and  I  shall  go  to 
iihe  castle  immediately." 

"  You  ncedna  do  that,"  interposed  Martha,  who 
liad  heard  the  conversation ;  **  he  is  in  the  town 
just  now,  and  will  likely  be  in  the  office.*' 

''  I  shall  not  be  able  to  give  the  girls  their  lessons 
*his  afternoon,"  remarked  Sarah. 

"I  kent  that,"  replied  IMartha,  with  a  whine, 
""  and  I  scut  them  liamc,  poor  things  T' 

CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

THB    BULLY. 

jVIrs.  Grahah  returned  without  having  been  able  to 
see  MorLson,  and  as  it  was  too  late  to  go  out  to  the 
xsastle  that  night,  it  was  agreed  that  the  visit  should 
be  postponed  till  next  day.  Morison,  however, 
anticipated  Mrs.  Graham,  and  called  on  the  Gra- 
hams himself.  He  asked  for  Sarah.  On  any  other 
occasion  she  would  have  refused  to  see  him  ;  but, 
desirous  of  recovering  the  letter,  she  desired  him 
to  be  shown  in. 

**I  thought,"  said  she,  "that  my  misfortunes 
might  have  saved  me  from  your  intrusion.  What 
is  your  business  ?" 

The  bully  was  taken  aback  by  this  cool  recep- 
tion, and  stammered  and  blustered  without  being 
Able  to  make  any  intelligible  declaration. 

"  I  understood,"  he  replied,  "  that  your  mother 
had  been  inquiring  after  me." 

"  Well,  sir,  and  if  she  had,  yon  did  not  ask  for 
iier,  but  for  me.  But  I  shall  send  Mrs.  Graham  to 
you." 

"  Do  not  go  away,  Miss  Sarah,  I  wish  to  speak 
with  you." 

"  Be  brief,  then ;  I  am  not  well,  and  I  have  not 
strength  to  talk  with  any  one,  much  less  with 
you." 

"  Yon  know.  Miss  Graham,"  resumed  Morison, 
**  that  I  liave,  in  taking  possession  of  Graigallan, 
only  done  what  the  law  allowed  me." 

"  I  never  said  otherwise,"  replied  Sarah ;  "  but 
certainly  the  manner  of  enforcing  even  one's  legal 
rights  is  something." 

"  There  you  have  me,  certainly ;  and  I  admit 
-that  towards  you  especially  I  might  have  shown 
jnore  tenderness.  But  the  thing  came  on  so  sud- 
denly that  I  may  be  excused  for  having  been 
somewhat  led  away  at  the  beginning  of  my  new 
career.  Yet,  on  the  whole,  I  have  been  lenient : 
your  fatlier  must  bo  aware  that  I  could  have  come 
on  him  to  repay  the  whole  moneys  and  rents  that 
passed  through  his  hands  during  his  occupancy  of 
Xae  castle." 

"And  do  you  really  claim  credit  for  this?" 
Asked  Sarah,  with  a  sneer  on  her  pretty  pale  face. 

"I  do,"  replied  the  bully. 
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give  yon  none,  then.* 
How,  madam !     Is  tliis  your  gratitude  T 


"  In  the  first  place,"  replied  Sarah,  not  heediog 
the  question,  "  my  father,  being  stripped  of  all,  bo 
nothing  to  give  you.  Your  only  course,  then,  w« 
imprisonment;  but  as  you  would  have  had  ta 
maintain  him  there  at  your  own  charge,  yon  loved 
money  too  well  to  allow  yourself  the  laxury  ol 
that  magnanimous  revenge.  Besides,  public  opinioii 
is  something:  you  have  braved  it  well  enongh 
already,  and  the  contempt  poured  on  your  Dame 
in  cottage  and  hall  is  already  such  that  any  in^ 
crease  of  odium  would  endanger  your  safety  ifl 
walking  the  very  streets.  You  have  become  aiias- 
ing  and  a  bye-word  to  all  good  men." 

"  Beware,  madam,  how  you  excite  me  witli 
your  taunts  1  Your  father's  poverty  may  place  him 
beyond  the  grasp  of  the  civil  law,  but  it  does  not 
put  him  without  the  pale  of  the  criminal  courts.  1 
could  indict  him  for  conspiracy  and  fraud." 

"  Would,  you  mean,  if  you  could,'' 

"No.I  could  if  I  would." 

"Ill  not  bandy  words  with  you;  but  as  you 
could  not  involve  my  father  without  his  involnng 
yonr  uncle,  and,  as  t/cu  dare  not  quarrel  witli 
Grant,  there  is  an  end  to  all  controversy  on  that 
score.  I  know  well  how  the  matter  stands.  Think 
you  that  I  would  have  brought  my  &tlier  and 
mother  to  live  here,  within  two  or  three  miles  of 
such  desperate  men  as  you  and  your  uncle,  if  I 
had  not  been  persuaded  that  you  were  chained 
enemies,  who  could  but  show  your  teetli  without 
being  able  to  devour  ?  Leave  me,  now ;  you  have 
had  your  say."  , 

"  I  will ;  but  first  let  me  execute  the  purpose  of 
my  visit  My  servants  tell  me  that  there  are  a 
great  many  things  in  the  castle  belonging  to  yoa; 
they  are  of  no  use  to  me,  and  I  \>ill  be  glad  to 
give  you  them. back." 

"  There  is  one  thing  you  have  in  your  poe- 
session,"  replied  Sarah,  becoming  greatly  agitated, 
"  and  I  would  be  obliged,  even  to  you,  were  it  to 
be  restored"  * 

"Name  it,"  answered  Morison  eagerly;  "isi^ 
your  piano,  harp,  guitar,  jewel-box,  or  what?" 

**  None  of  these,  as  you  once  generously  in- 
formed me  these  were  all  bought  with  your  monqr, 
and  I  would  not  take  the  value  of  a  shoe-tie  froffl 
you ;  what  I  refer  to  was  my  own,  although  ne\er 
in  my  possession,  and  no  one  but  myself  has  the 
slightest  claim  to  it" 

"What  is  it?"  asked  Morison. 

"  It  is  the  letter  which  Edward  Turner  sent  to 
me,  and  which  you  intercepted.    I  wish  to  have  it 

"  Never !"  replied  Morison  furiously,  his  natural 
impetuosity  bursting  forth.  "  Til  keep  that  1^ 
in  my  desk,  and  laugh  over  it  as  I  have  done  often 
before.  It  was  a  rare  device,  and  I  thank  mj 
good  genius  for  suggesting  to  me  such  a  notable 
exploit." 

**  I  wish  it  back,"  replied  Sarah,  with  a  (^m- 
ness  that  was  evidently  the  result  of  strong  effort 
"  Think  well  before  you  finally  make  up  your  mind 
to  refuse  it ;  yon  are  excited  just  now,  and  I  vj 
not  take  an  answer  from  you  at  present  bo 
home  and  think  over  it,  and  beware  how  yon  m 
crime  to  crime ;  you  have  guilt  enough  io^ttosvx^ 
for  already." 
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Horiaon  sank  under  her  keen  gaze,  and  bis  eyes 
looked  to  the  ground,  whilst  his  writhing  counte- 
aance  showed  that  troubled  and  tumultuous  emo- 
tions were  passing  within. 

"  What  crimes  have  I  been  guilty  of,  pray  ? " 
Aid  he,  looking  up  from  his  dark,  shaggy  eye- 
brows. 

"  Theft  and  forgery,"  replied  Sarah  composedly. 

"Hell  and  destruction  T'  exclaimed  the  con- 
vience-smitten  man,  **  what  do  you  know  about 
aither  ?" 

"  I  know  that  you  stole  my  letter,  and  that  you 
forged  an  answer  to  it" 

•*  Is  that  all  ?"  replied  Morison,  greatly  relieved, 
ind  wiping  his  forehead. 

"All?  no,  it  is  not  all,"  replied  Sarah.  "  Guilt 
M  not  show  itself  on  that  livid,  coward  face  for 
nothing.  You  have  other  and  fouler  crimes  to 
mswer  for.  Give  me  back  that  letter,  or  I  will 
move  heaven  and  earth  to  detect  your  crimes,  and 
bring  you  to  justice.  I'll  look  through  your  guilty 
soal  as  with  a  candle.  The  criminal  is  always  a 
Mward,  and,  sleeping  or  waking,  my  eye  shall 
be  upon  you  till  I  gam  my  end.  Give  me  back 
that  letter,  and  you  may  keep  your  broad  acres 
mthout  let  or  hindrance,  or  even  envy  from  me ; 
but  dare  to  keep  it,  and  my  vengeance  shall  fall 
on  yon  as  molten  fire.  I  am  not  the  friendless 
eirl  you  take  me  for — I  have  rich  and  powerful 
friends  willing  and  able  to  aid  me,  and  again  I 
warn  you  to  beware." 

Morison  writhed  in  his  chair,  and  rose  and 
R^ed  about  the  room  agitated  and  undecided. 
Fie  glared  at  Sarah  like  a  beast  of  prey,  and  seve- 
tl  times  she  tliought  he  would  dart  upon  her  and 
nflict  violence;  but  she  was  exasperated  at  his 
obstinacy,  and  was  comparatively  indifferent  to 
Krsonal  danger.  After  a  minute  or  two  he  came 
(p  to  her,  and  bending  on  her  a  malignant  scowl, 
aiil,  in  a  low,  harsh  voice,  ••  I  will  not  give  up  the 
etter." 

^>arah  moved  towards  the  bell. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do,  rash  girl  ?"  said  he. 

**  I  am  going  to  ring,  in  order  that  you  may  be 
bown  out,"  replied  Sarah.  "  You  have  taken  your 
round,  I  shall  take  mine." 

"  Wait  a  little,"  said  the  coward. 

Sarali,  amassed  at  her  success,  and  convinced  that 
lorison  was  thoroughly  frightened  at  the  idea  of 
m\Q  hidden  iniquity  being  brought  to  light,  deter- 
liued  to  exercise  her  vantage-ground.  "  I  shall 
rait  five  minutes  longer,"  replied  Sarah,  "but  no 
lore ;  make  up  your  mind  in  that  time,  for  I  will 
ave  no  trifling." 

Martha  beckoned  her  out  of  the  room,  and  she 
^turned  again  in  a  few  minutes. 

"I  will  not  give  up  the  letter.  The  idea  of  theft 
nd  forgery  in  connexion  with  such  a  matter  is  not 
n  affair  to  be  frightened  for — it  is  a  matter  of 
allantry,  and  would  be  treated  as  such.  Perhaps 
<^u  would  get  damages  off  me,  but  that  does  not 
f^ghten  me ;  I  could  afford  to  pay  them,  and  laugh 
^  you  into  the  bargain.  Good  morning,  madam. 
<^u  have  tried  to  play  the  conqueror  very  prettily, 
^t  i{  i;-on*t  do.  Your  puny  artillery  cannot  bear 
'  me." 


**  You  have  committed  otlier  crimes." 
"  Well,  if  I  have — ^and,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
well  suppose  that  I  have  been  no  better  than  my 
neighbours — what  do  you  know  about  them,  or 
how  came  you  to  find  them  out?  Your  juattle- 
about  applying  a  candle  to  my  stomach  would  do 
very  well  for  a  tragedy- stroller  in  a  barn,  but  is 
too  sentimental  for  the  every-day  businees  of  life. 
Facts,  not  sentiments — proofs,  not  conjectures — are 
what  the  world  must  have." 

Sarah  gradually  changed  her  position  till  fUc 
got  to  the  door,  and,  after  opening  it,  she  stood  witb 
her  hand  on  the  handle  as  if  ready  to  make  sure- 
escape  if  nece8sar}\  Pointing  her  finger  empliati- 
cally,  she  uttered  one  sentence,  which  fell  oi> 
Morisonlike  the  clang  of  tbe  last  trumpet :  "  Remkji- 

BER  WaINRIGHT   AND   THE   ROPE-LADDER." 

Floor  and  ceiling  seemed  to  commingle  in  one 
fantastic  line,  and  fire  to  flash  before  the  bewildered 
vision  of  Morison,  when  he  heard  the  oniinoua 
words.  He  made  a  rush  towards  the  door,  but  the 
floor  seemed  to  rise  up  before  him,  and  he  had  to* 
clutch  the  corner  of  a  table  to  keep  himself  fron^ 
falling.  Sarah  had  left  the  room,  and  he  called,  but 
called  in  vain.  He  rushed  wildly  down  stall's,  callinic 
on  her  to  return ;  and  not  well  knowing  what  he 
did,  went  out  at  the  street  door,  which  was  imme- 
diately closed  after  him.  On  proceeding  home- 
ward, his  disturbed  look  excited  general  notice ; 
and,  before  he  had  proceeded  far,  a  clerk  from  the 
office  of  Livingston,  the  former  agent  for  t!ie 
Grahams,  hurriedly  called  on  him  to  speak  witlv 
his  principal.  Morison  •turned  back  with  a  bad 
grace,  and  was  introduced  to  Hodges. 

'*  Mr.  Morison,"  commenced  this  really  honest 
lawyer,  "  Mr.  Hodg^js  has  just  been  communicating^ 
the  particulars  of  a  very  discreditable  transactioit 
in  which  you  have  been  engaged." 

Morison  gasped  hard  for  breath,  but  made  no 
answer. 

"  It  seems  that  you  abstracted  a  letter  addressed- 
to  Miss  Graham,  and  returned  a  forged  answer  ta 
it  The  proof  is  most  conclusive.  !Mr.  Hodges 
has  given  me  the  forged  document,  and  your  hand 
has  been  identified." 

Morison  again  breathed  more  freely.  '*  It  was^ 
competition  in  love,"  he  said,  in  a  hollow  voice, 
"  and  in  gallantry  all  is  fair.  Miss  Graham  wishes- 
to  have  back  the  letter  sent  by  Turner,  I  slinl) 
return  it  this  afternoon;  and  as  to  the  imitated 
letter,  I  am  willing  to  make  reasonable  pecuniary 
compensation,  but  you  must  not  be  too  hard.  I 
was  bred  to  the  law,  and  know  you  have  a  very 
slender  case." 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  replied  Livingston, 
"  I  am  an  older  lawyer  than  you,  and  I  think  the- 
case  a  very  strong  one.  At  all  events,  I  shall  try 
it  both  as  a  civil  and  criminal  action.  Still,  if  yoa 
give  back  the  original  letter,  and  propose  a  11  bo  ml 
compromise,  1  have  no  doubt  ^Ir.  Hodges,  who  has. 
taken  the  thing  in  hand,  will  induce  the  young 
lady  to  consider  your  proposal.  I  cannot  say  that 
I  am  sorry  at  the  occurrence,  because  I  feel  inte- 
rested in  the  Grahams.  There  was  a  mystery 
about  their  ejectment  which  I  could  never  tho- 
roughly understand,  and  which  I   would    liavo 
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probed  to  the  bottom  had  bo6  the  young  lady,  fbr 
whom  I  have  a  vary  high  respect,  insisted  on  my 
not  interfering  in  the  matter*  I  have  no  doubl 
she  had  good  reasons  for  doing  so ;  but  yet^  her 
oondnct  was  inexplicable  at  &e  time,  and  still 

18  80." 

*'  My  title  4s  indisputable/^  said  Morison  snlkily. 

'^  I  am  not  calling  it  in  question/'  rejAied  Living- 
ston. "  By  to-morrow,  let  me  hear  of  your  pro- 
posal for  compromise.    Good  morning!" 

Morison  left,  and  again  took  the  direction  of  the 
castle.  In  crossing  the  street,  a  shipwrecked  sailor 
was  hoarsely  bawling  for  charity. 

"  ^^^y?  goo<l  people,  a  poor  distressed  mariner, 
wrecked  off  Kingston,  in  Jamaica.  Our  ship  was 
etruck  with  a  heavy  flash  of  lightning,  and  I  lost 
one  of  my  precious  eyes.  Pity,  good  people,  and 
may  you  never  know  my  heavy  affliction.  Noble 
sir,  help  the  poor  shipwrecked;  you  will  never 
miss  a  sixpence,  your  honour,  to  poor  Jack." 

"  Keep  off,  fellow !"  replied  Morison,  irritated  at 
the  importunity  of  the  man,  who  poked  his  hat 
into  his  face. 

''A  sixpence,  your  honour,  to  get  a  night's 
lodging." 

To  his  horror,  Morison,  despite  the  black  patdi 
over  the  eye,  and  a  red  wig  and  fidse  whiskers, 
discovered  Copperas,  the  captain  of  Wainright*s 
vessel.  The  desperado  did  not  appear  to  recognise 
Morison ;  and  the  latter,  elbowing  the  mendicant 
aside,  pursued  his  way.  On  arriving  at  the  castle, 
Morison  ordered  the  gate  to  be  closed,  and  strictly 
charged  the  porter  to  adsdt  no  beggars  or  sus- 
picious-looking characters.  Next  day  he  heard 
that  a  shipwrecked  sailor  had  been  detected  steal- 
ing poultry,  and  had  been  remitted  for  trial  to  SU 
David's.  This  gave  him  inexpressible  relfef ;  and, 
in  the  fiUness  of  his  joy,  he  looked  out  Edwardts 
letter,  and  inclosed  it  to  Sarah,  writing  in  pencil 
on  the  envelope,  that  "  it  was  sent  on  the  under- 
standing that  Miss  Graham  would  honourably  keep 
to  herself  whatever  information  she  possessed  re- 
garding the  matter  to  which  she  alluded  at  the 
close  of  their  last  interview." 

lie  then  went  to  Livingston's,  and  tendered  an 
offer  of  five  hundred  pounds,  provided  the  forgery- 
business  was  not  further  inquired  into;  and, 
finally,  he  waited  on  Ludovicko. 

"This  place  is  getting  too  hot  for  me,  uncle, 
and  I  must  leave,"  said  he  to  his  upright  relative. 

"  You  have  been  leading  a  merry  life  for  some 
time/*  replied  the  uncle,  "and  I  am  surprised  that 
you  are  so  soon  tired  of  it." 

"  I  am  not  tired  of  it,  exactly/'  answered  the  re- 
probate, ''although  I  am  not  so  enamoured  of 
pleasure  as  I  thought  I  should  have  been ;  but  the 
Ship  Bauk  affair  is  beginning  to  ooze  out,  and 
the  idea  of  discovery  there  makes  me  most  uneasy." 

"  And  well  it  may/'  said  Ludovicko  drily.  "  How 
has  it  transpired  ?" 

"  Heaven  knows !  But  two  persons  in  Paulton 
knew  of  it  yesterday." 

"  Who  were  they  ?''  asked  Ludovicko  curiously. 

**  The  grirl  Graham  was  one." 

"  The  devil !"  exclaimed  Ludovicko. 

"She  was  intreating  me  to  return  Turner's 


letter ;  and  on  my  refosmg,  dhe  fhresteBed  me, 
and,  hddiifeg  up  hw  finger,  told  me  to  remesdw 
Wainrigfat  and  the  rope-ladder!" 

**  She  may  not  know  all,  but  that  is  a  obn 
And  as  that  meddling,  philanthropic  fellow  Hodges 
is  taking  up  with  her,  and  has  be^  coDgoldni 
with  Livingston,  who,  although  not  hrigbt, iBil^ 
plodding,  there  is  danger.  Did  you  ^w  h 
white  feaJher  ?* 

**  I  am  afraid  I  looked  foolish." 

"  Thought  as  much.    Who  was  the  other  T 

^  Copperas,  the  master  of  the  ahip  that  bnnigiit 
W^ainright  here,  and  also  the  master  of  the  jack 
that  earned  off  him  and  the  money." 

"  Worse  and  worse  I     When  did  yoa  see  him']" 

"  He  was  singing  in  the  street  as  a  shipwrecked 
sailor." 

''  Why,  it  must  have  been  he  who  was  sent  off  to 
St  David*s  yesterday  for  stealing  poultry.  ^Rai^ 
took  ihe  charge  of  his  case,  as  1  was  busy,  and  iu 
was  remitted  to  the  sheriff  for  trial.  I  shall  write 
to  the  procurator  that  he  is  a  very  suspiciooB  chii 
racter,  and  endeavour  to  get  him  laid  hy  the  heeb 
for  twelve  months.  That  being  settled,  I  presnid 
you  come  here  to  make  some  proposal  What  is  itfl 

'*  I  am  in  such  danger  that  I  wish  to  he  off ;  aci 
if  you  will  buy  the  property,  you  shall  have  itdo^ 
cheap.  I  mean  to  change  my  name,  and  nn  t(^ 
America." 

"It  is  the  best  thing  you  could  do,"  repW 
Ludovicko.    "How  much  do  you¥wuit?" 

"  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  name  sach  a  smJ 
sum  for  such  a  fine  and  improvable  propc^;  M 
if  you  give  me  ten  thousand  pounds  for  it  I  aM 
be  content" 

"  Ten  thousand  poimds !"  replied  Lixdovicb^ 
giving  a  low  whistle ;  "  why,  that  is  about  fiw 
years'  purchaser 

*'  Well/'  answered  the  nephew,  "  and  who  m 
heard  of  a  property  being  got  for  five  years'  pw^ 
chase  ?" 

"The  question  is  not,"  said  the  crafty  law}«r, 
deliberately, "  what  the  property  is  worth  to  me,  bat 
what,  under  the  circumstances^  you  can  get  for  it. 
When  three  persons  know  a  secret  it  ifi  a  secret  no 
longer.  Your  life,  and  consequently  your  incum* 
bency,  is  not  worth  one  year's  purchaae.  Bet  1 
don't  mind  giving  you  half  the  sum  you  mentiw: 
two  thousand  in  hand,  and  the  rest  remitted  after 

you  are  in  America.    Is  it  a  bargain?" 

"It's  miserably  little!" 

"  Try  some  one  else,  then,"  replied  Ludovicw. 
dipping  his  pen  in  bb  ink-bottle  in  his  usual  calffl 
way  when  he  wished  to  press  a  point 

«  Well,  I  agree ;  only  there  is  five  hund^ 
pounds  that  I  prombed  to  pay  Livingston,  to  qi»* 
an  action  that  he,  instigated  by  Hodges,  thi^ 
to  rabe  against  me  for  writing  that  letter  to  Turntf 
in  the  girl's  name.  Pay  that  too,  and  let  me  M« 
the  even  money." 

"  Not  a  rap  of  it  ^-ill  I  pay;  and,  if  you  tf« 
going  to  America,  there  b  no  occasion  for  y*^^ 
paving  it  yourself."  . , . 

"  That's  a  capital  idea.    Carious,  now,  I  Oifl 
think  of  that     When  can  I  have  the  nwoej' 
am  anxious  to  be  off  without  delay." 
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^Xcamiot  let  yon  have  it  for  two  or  three  dayB ; 
and  as  I  nmai  prqMure  the  deeda  of  Bale  and  trans- 
ferenoe  myadf,  aad  not  let  Rankin  or  any  of  the 
clerks  know  c^  the  transaction,  it  will  take  that 
time  before  I  can  get  them  ready." 

"  Has^  deeds  I  there  is  sorely  no  necessity  for 
them ;  nobody  can  dispote  yonr  title  as  my  near- 
est heir.  Yon  can  gather  the  rents  for  seven  years, 
and  then  let  the  property  lapse  into  yonr  hands  by 
the  prescription  of  the  owner." 

"  Bad  in  law,  and  clmnsy  in  arrangement,'*  re- 
plied the  deep  (me,  ''and  PU  have  no  snch  tinker- 
ing. My  title  must  be  dear  and  abeolote  from  the 
first.  I  may  want  to  sell  the  property,  or  a  hun- 
dred objects  might  require  to  be  aooomplished  that 
a  reversionary  interest,  at  however  short  a  date, 
would  not  suit  Therefore,  understand  distinctly 
that  a  deed  of  sale  is  to  be  formally  drawn  out,  and, 
what  is  more,  that  you  grant  me  a  full  discharge, 
not  for  the  purchase-money  that  you  may  receive, 
but  for  such  a  sum  as  the  estate  and  properties 
may  be  worth." 

"  That* s  very  hard !"  interjected  Morison  in  his 
dogged  tone. 

**  Not  a  bit — it  only  makes  the  transaction  reason- 
able ;  but  again  I  have  to  tell  you,  that  if  you  have 
any  scruples,  go  to  some  other  body.  I  have  had 
a  great  deal  of  bother  with  that  property  from  first 


to  last,  and  it  is  time  that  I  should  reap  some 
fruits.  I  also  run  a  ccmsiderable  risk  in  having 
winked  at  the  bank  business  " 

**  Nobody  knows  that  but  ourselves." 

**  Things  come  out  strangely,"  replied  the  uncle. 

"  Well,  well,"  said  Morison,  "  do  everything  your 
own  way ;  but  I  am  most  anxious  to  go  off,  and 
am  even  afraid  to  go  back  to  the  castle." 

**  It's  <he  best  place  you  can  go  to.  If  anything 
should  happen,  you  can  conceal  yourself  in  the  place 
where  the  brazier-fellow  overheard  Graham  and 
me  in  the  library.  I  shall  keep  my  ears  in  my 
neck  if  anything  turns  up,  and  let  you  know  with- 
out delay.  Now  go,  as  I  wish  to  set  about  the 
deeds  immediately." 

Morison  went  away  gloomily,  and  bitterly  cursed 
hi^  hard  fortune  in  being  obliged  to  immure  him- 
self in  his  own  castle  like  a  felon  in  a  condemned 
cell,  and  then  fly  the  country  like  a  thief,  "  which, 
however,  I  am,"  added  the  miscreant  pleasantly. 

When  the  door  was  shut  on  Morison,  Ludovicko 
rubbed  his  hands  and  chuckled.  "  1  have  had 
various  schemes  to  get  it  into  my  own  hands,  but 
there  is  nothing  like  patiently  waiting  on  Provi- 
dence ;  it  brings  things  round  in  a  way  gratifying 
and  tmexpected.  But  I  deserve  the  windfall — I 
deserve  it;  the  cards,  from  the  moment  that  I 
hooked  Godfrey  Graham,  have  been  well  played." 
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Thk  pious  Lamas  of  Chinese  Tartary,  whose  lot 
is  cast  near  the  eastern  boundaries  of  a  great  con- 
tinent, devoutly  believe  that  all  truth  and  wisdom 
ori^nates  in  the  West ;  or,  in  other  words,  that 
those  who  go  to  betl  later  than  themselves  are 
wiser  men.  The  nations  of  Western  Europe,  occu- 
pying the  opposite  corner  of  the  Old  World, 
naturally  hold  the  opposite  theory;  partly,  no 
doubt,  from  the  analogous  necessities  of  their 
geographical  position,  as  well  as  from  the  great 
and  visible  fact  of  the  sun's  rising,  but  in  some 
<l^;roe,  also,  undeniably  influenced  by  historical 
experience.  Our  own  reverence  for  the  East  is 
aptly  embodied  in  the  popular  saying,  expressive 
of  the  bluest  admiration  which  can  be  felt  for  the 
intellectual  capacity  of  a  fellow-creature,  that  "  to 
take  Aim  in  you  must  get  up  very  early  in  the 
morning." 

Such  being  the  state  of  general  feeling,  it  is 
natural  that  in  this  age  of  earnest  thought  and 
scientiflc  progress  we  should  go  to  drink  wisdom 
St  the  fountain-head.  It  is  natural  that  every 
iwolution  of  the  earth  round  the  sun  should  make 
the  Eastern  pilgrimage  both  morally  and  physically 
easier.  Every  year  brings  us  actually  nearer  to 
Aida  and  Africa.  Every  winter  sees  a  longer 
array  of  English  flags  flaunting  up  the  Nile. 
Every  spring  sees  a  new  army  of  round-hatted 


Crusaders  visiting  the  Holy  Land,  and  every 
summer  a  fresh  bevy  of  English  bonnets  gliding 
in  light  caiques  about  the  Golden  Horn.  To  those 
true  believers  who  cannot  go  to  the  mountain,  the 
mountain  is  obliging  enough  to  come  of  itself. 
Every  London  season  adds  to  the  lauds  through 
which  you  may  travel  at  your  ease  by  the  medium 
of  dissolving  views  or  moving  panoramas. 

Jampridem  Sjrtis  in  Thamesin  deflaxit  Orontes : 

Pass  through  the  strange  pylon  of  the  Egyptian 
Hall  in  Piccadilly,  all  who  wish  to  enjoy  a  foretaste 
or  a  reminder  of  the  delights  of  Eastern  travel. 
There  you  may  study  the  sphinx,  mount  the  pyra- 
mids, and  never  be  pestered  for  endless  backsheesh ; 
you  may  go  up  the  first  cataract,  free  from  all  fear 
of  upsetting  your  unwieldy  dahabieh  ;  you  may 
walk  through  Petra  at  your  leisure,  without  under- 
going the  extortion  of  infinite  piastres,  usually 
paid  as  blackmail  in  respect  to  the  threatenmg 
matchlocks  of  the  Arab  tribe  who  act  as  custodes  ; 
you  may  even  (without  shocking  any  religious 
prejudices)  lounge  about  the  interior  of  the  Mosque 
of  Omar  at  Jerusalem,  in  vain  forbidden  ground 
to  the  feet  of  Christian  or  Jew ;  all  to  the  sound  of 
appropriate  music,  under  the  guidance  of  an  expe- 
rienced cicerone,  and  all  for  the  sum  of  a  few 
shillings. 


♦  1,  The  Goldea  Horn.       2,  Nile  Notes.       3,  Jounirit  of  a  Lmdieape-piiiitw  in  Alb^k* 
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It  does  not,  however,  follow  from  the  iuereased 
facility  of  travelling  in  the  East  with  pleasure  to 
one's  self  that  it  is  easier  than  of  old  to  write  a 
book  of  Eastern  travels  with  pleasure  to  one's 
readers.  If  it  were  so,  the  most  delightful  travels 
of  all  would  bo  wrjtten  after  a  mere  journey 
through  the  panoramas.  What  does  and  must 
follow  is  the  very  reverse.  "\Mien  the  public  pos- 
sesses no  more  knowledge  of  a  country  than  it  had 
of  Abyssinia  in  the  time  of  Bruce,  every  particle  of 
genuine  information  is  more  or  less  useful  and 
interesting.  When  Dr.  Richardson  reappeara  on 
the  horizon  after  exploring  Central  Africa  from 
the  North,  or  Mr.  Galton  turns  up  again  after  his 
equally  bold  attempt  to  penetrate  into  it  from  the 
South,  we  promise  to  read  their  travels  with  the 
greatest  avidity  and  the  most  implicit  faith.  But 
the  field  of  the  ordinary  Eastern  tourist  has  been 
mapped  out  in  handbooks  innumerable  ;  and  where 
the  sickle  of  Murray  has  reaped  there  is  little  left 
for  the  casual  gleaner.  Still  the  gleaners  do  glean, 
and  the  publishers  do  publish,  year  after  year. 
Authorship  is  almost  the  only  badge  of  pilgrimage, 
now  that  cockle-shells  and  palmers' -staffs  are  no 
longer  worn ;  and,  like  cockle-shell  and  palmers' - 
staff,  it  is  in  general  a  pardonable  and  harmless 
vanity. 

Harmless  though  it  be,  we  wish  that  the  vanity 
could  be  got  rid  of,  and  the  badge  thrown  aside. 
We  would  have  Mr.  Murray  print  in  the  title- 
pages  of  his  handbooks  a  few  sentences  on  this 
head  of  judicious  advice  to  young  men  about  to 
travel.  A  short  form  of  oath  should  be  drawn  up 
(to  be  taken  before  starting,  subject  to  dispensation 
by  a  judicious  critical  authority)  against  the  pub- 
lishing of  travels  within  so  many  years  after  date. 
Curzon,  Eothen,  Aubrey  de  Vere,  nearly  all  the 
great  masters  of  the  modem  school  of  Oriental 
tinting,  followed  with  advantage  the  rule  of  the 
gentle  Roman  satirist,  and  found  it  "  kin  to  cha- 
rity." A  few  years  of  residence  in  a  London  fog 
shake  into  their  proper  places  the  crowd  of  tropical 
impressions  which  a  hmried  tour  in  the  Elast  poured 
in  pell-mell  upon  the  memory.  Let  the  traveller 
scribble  and  scrawl  ad  libitum  during  the  course 
of  his  journey ;  let  him  cram  note-books  with  ille- 
gible shorthand,  fill  sketch-books  with  innumerable 
outlines,  compile  vast  journals,  and  post  endless 
letters ;  but,  on  his  return  home,  let  him  beware  of 
precipitately  yielding  to  that  fatal  siren-song,  the 
"  solicitation  of  numerous  friends."  If  the  fruit  of 
his  wine-press  is  worth  keeping  at  all,  it  will 
mellow  best  in  the  cellar.  The  Eastern  tourist 
who  has  not  written  a  book  can  afford,  like  Ten- 
nyson's Epicurean  gods,  careless  of  mankind,  to 
lie  beside  his  nectar  (the  sweet  ambrosial  after-taste 
of  his  lotus-land  life)  with  the  clouds  of  balmy 
Latakia  lightly  curling  round  the  amber  mouth- 
piece and  the  gilded  pipe-bowl,  "  girdled  with  the 
gleaming  world;"  and,  like  them,  he  can  afford  to 
**  smile  in  secret,  looking  over  wasted"  reams  of 
best  Whatman  or  royal  Elephant  folio. 

Every  rule  has  its  exception;  and  exceptions 
are  proverbially  found  to  support  their  respective 
rules.  The  best  advice  for  the  author,  to  bide  his 
time,  will  not  suit  the  painter.     The  truest  pictures 


of  Oriental  scenery  are  generally  tiiose  paiated  the 
soonest  after  the  sketches  and  the  studies  have 
been  made.  Though  the  inner  eye  may  preaeno 
through  years  the  exquisite  harmonies  of  sontlierQ 
light  and  colour,  the  return  to  a  northern  atmos- 
phere gradually  and  insensibly  modifies Ihem  to  the 
actual  organ  :  they  "  take  dust  like  Mistress  Moll's 
picture,"  and  unconsciously  sink  into  a  lower  and  a 
colder  key,  as  the  crimson  draperies  of  the  Crystal 
Palace  are  already,  under  the  influence  of  London 
air,  beginning  to  look  dingy.  We  almost  qneetinn 
(though  reverently  we  speak  it)  whether  even  the 
magic  pencil  of  Roberts  has  not  lost,  while  fiuniliar- 
ising  itself  to  the  colder  and  dimmer  reUgioiis 
lights  of  Belgian  cathedrals,  somewhat  of  its 
sense  of  that  full,  still  brilliancy  and  wannth  of 
atmosphere  which  has  so  often  enchanted  os  in  his 
Egyptian  and  Syrian  views. 

Oriental  books  have  long  been  noted  for  attractive 
titles.   There  is  the  vaguo  and  mysteriously-Bound- 
ing style,  founded  on  "  Eothen ;"  there  is  the  anti- 
thetic style,  dating  from  the  "Crescent  and  tiie 
Cross,"  and  running  through  all  the  changes  of 
"  The  Boat  and  the  Caravan,"  "  The  Boot  and  the 
Shoe,"  "From  Kappa  to  Chi,"  "TheCaa^and 
the  Kabob,"  and  simikr  out-of-door  signs  of  **  good 
entertainment  to  be  had  within;"  and  there  is  the 
simply  euphonious  style.     Mr.  Menkes  book  is 
designated  "  The  Golden  Horn ;"  but  the  chief  gist 
of  the  title  lies  in  an  etcetera  upon  the  title-page: 
"and  Sketches  in  Asia  Minor,  Egypt,  Syria, and 
the  Hauraan."     We  regret  to  be  obliged  to  say 
that  the  gold  does  not  glitter  on  every  page  of  the 
two  volumes ;  the  chief  metallic  qualitiea  displayed 
in  them  being  moderate  weight,  and  not  immo- 
derate solidity.     They  are  evidently  written  hy  a 
scholar  aiid  a  gentleman,  by  one  able  to  enjoy 
fully  the  pleasures  of  Eastern  travel,  and  compe- 
tent and  willing  to  study  the  interesting  problems 
of  Eastern  antiquities ;    but  the  author  haa  not 
attained  the  art  of  making  either  his  descriptions 
or  his  obser^'ations  eloquent  to  his  readers.   Our 
senses  are  more  slowly  touched  (as  Mr.  Monks 
favourite  and  familiar  Latin  poet  informs  ns)  by  toe 
dry  recital  dcmissa  per  aurem,  than  his  own  by 
the  image  oculis  suhjecta  fdeUims,    A  large  pro- 
portion of  the  book  is  compiled  in  a  F^'^^f 
manner,  not  only  from  the  works  of  PliDy,  Wl- 
kinson,  Bunsen,  and  other  learned  Egyptologers, 
but  out  of  the  recognised  handbooks  of  Mumy» 
and  the  less  matter-of-fact  rhapsodies  of  M.Lam^' 
tine's  "  Voyage  en  Orient"     We  must  do  Mr. 
Monk  the  justice  to  say,  that  he  invariably  lets  J 
know  when  he  is  quoting  the  wonls  of  otwr 
authors,  by  the  wcrtve  statement  that  he  shall  "roakc 
no  apology  for  transcribing  them."     We  lia^'^ 
known   Eastern  tourists  who  were  not  so  con- 
scientious in  naming  their  authorities.    The  re- 
maining portion  of  these  travels  is  no  doubt,  as  itf 
as  it  goes,  what  it  professes  to  be,  a  faithful  repre- 
sentation of  what  Mr.  Monk  saw  and  heard,  m 
thought  fit  to  be  preserved  in  his  diary.    It jn«) 
be  faithful  as  a  daguerreotype,  but  it  has  not  "le 
qualities  of  a  picture.    There  is  a  lack  ho^f^ 
personal  adventure  and  personal  character. 
Golden  Horn"  remmds  us  now  and  then  less  ot  rue 
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Arabian  Nights  than  of  the  register  of  an  English 
diocese.  It  may  certainly  have  its  use  as  an 
dementary  manual  to  the  infant  iBgyptologer, 
when  the  works  of  more  erudite  authorities  are  not 
to  be  procured ;  but  we  must  wish  that  l^r.  Monk 
bad  taken  more  pains  to  render  it  (as  no  doubt  he 
easily  might)  a  more  palateable  book  of  travels, 
and  kept  closer  to  the  old  maxim  of  mingling  utile 
dtdei, 

Mr.  Monk  glided  into  Oriental  life  through  the 
6t]ll  waters  of  the  Bosphorus.     We  are  inclined  to 
recommend  the  tourist  to  accompany  the  Indian  mail 
as  far  as  Cairo ;  not  for  the  attractions  of  scenery 
ilelineated  in  the  Panorama  of  the  Overland  Route, 
but  rarely  seen  to  such  advantage  by  the  actual 
voyager,  but  on  account  of  its  admirable  moral 
training,  which  will  preserve  his  mind,  up  to  the 
latest  moment,  fresh  for  the  first  flood  of  Oriental 
impressions.    The  little  world  within  an  Indian 
mail-steamer  is  tout  ce  qu'il  y  a  de  plus  Anglais, 
or  rather  de  plus  Anglo-Indian.      Among  its 
number  of  one  hundred  or  more  passengers,  it 
comprises  specimens  of  humanity  during  all  the 
seven   Anglo-Indian   ages.      There   are   Indian 
colonels  and  collectors  returning  from  their  fur- 
lough ;  new-married  couples  spending  their  honey- 
noons  en  voyage  to  Calcutta  ;  here  a  languid 
lady,  "  one  of  our  most  celebrated  Indian  beauties, 
and  the  mother  of  seven  children,"  there  a  crowd 
of  juvenile  writers  and  cadets,  who  sleep  in  the 
ibrecabin  and  smoke  in  the  forecastle,  apart  from 
the  steadier,  middle-aged  world,  and  amuse  them- 
selves at  night  by  the  manly  pastime  of  bolstering, 
antil  all  lights  are  extinguished  by  the  orders  of  the 
relentless  captain.    Here  is  one  young  gentleman 
who  goes  out  engaged  to  bo  married  to  a  young 
kdy  at  Madras ;  and  there  are  six  young  ladies 
(not  engaged,  but  ready  to  be  so)  placed  under  his 
sole  charge  and  chaperonage  by  their  anxious 
guardians  at  Southampton.      There  are  a  few 
young  mammas,  anxious  to  try  the  constitutions  of 
their  babies  by  the  transit  through  li^ypt  and  the 
desert ;  and  a  few  old  ones  laudably  assisting  them 
with  the  advice  of  motherly  experience. 

The  young  gentleman  with  the  six  young  ladies 
on  Ills  hands  is  also  afHicted  with  a  helpless 
"  native,"  under  the  disguise  of  a  servant,  palmed 
oflF  upon  him  for  the  voyage  back  to  India  as 
''  quite  a  treasKre,"  but,  in  fact,  helplessly  weak  in 
body  and  in  soul.  Add  another  native  specimen 
or  two  of  the  female  kind,  called  "  ayahs,"  who 
lie,  like  dogs,  asleep  at  the  doors  of  their  mis- 
treasea*  cabins,  and,  when  not  asleep,  smoke  un- 
utterable weeds  in  cocoa-nut  hookahs.  The  curries, 
the  eoda-water,  the  pale  ale,  the  talk  of  dawks  and 
peonSf  all  is  familiar  as  the  names  of  Haileybury 
or  Harley-street  The  great  Anglo-Indian  mail 
carries  along  with  it  the  unimpeachable  Anglo- 
Indian  style  of  dress,  manners,  and  conversation, 
overwhelming  the  few  rusty  shooting-jackets  and 
flihabby,  incipient  moustaches  of  the  rare  tourists  in 
gurgite  vasto. 

Even  when  you  reach  the  land,  as  long  as  you 
keep  up  with  the  mail  all  is  English.  Alexandria 
is  little  beyond  an  English  watering-place,  or  at 
most  a  continental  town.    The  donkey-boys  talk 
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English,  with  a  limited  vocabulary  but  a  perfect 
intonation;  and  the  shilling  is  the  only  visible 
circulating  mediuuL  Suddenly  you  drop  out  of 
the  stream,  as  it  sweeps  onward  to  Suez  and  India ; 
you  shut  your  eyes  for  a  moment,  as  it  were,  in 
London,  you  open  them  upon  long  lateen  sails  and 
the  yellow  Nile,  a  camePs  neck  nodding  over  an 
endless  desert,  or  the  strange  mixture  of  brilliant 
colour  and  deep  chiaroscuro,  perfect  rest  and  irra- 
tional bustle,  which  alternate  in  the  Cairene 
bazaars.  The  path  of  the  Indian  mail  is  the  only 
true  porch  of  Eastern  travel. 

Crossing  the  threshold  of  Dreamland  at  Cairo, 
the  tourist  naturally  wends  his  way  up  the  Nile 
before  proceeding  to   Syria.     Not  only  is   this 
the  most  chronologically,  or  rather  horologically, 
convenient  course  to  pursue   for  such  travellers 
as   can    leave   England    in  autumn,  wile  away 
the  coldest  months  in  the  nearly  tropical  lati- 
tudes of  Upper  Egypt,  cross  the  desert  to  Pales- 
tine as   soon  as  the   snow  is  melted,  the  rain 
fallen,  and  a  tent-life  endurable,  leaving  the  visit 
to  Greece  or  Constantinople  for  the  latter  spring- 
but  it  is  likewise  the  most  logical  order.     Egypt, 
historically  one  of  the  earliest  centres  of  civilisation, 
is  also  physically  one  of  the  simplest  of  countries. 
Except  in  the  growth  of  the  Delta,  its  few  broad 
features  are  the  same  as  they  were  five  thousand 
years  ago.     The  green  valley,  formed  and  yearly 
renewed  by  the  great  river  as  it  flows  from  the 
granite  gates  of  Syene  to  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, is  as  changeless  as  the  tent-like  and 
pyramidal  forms  of  the  desert  hills  on  either  side. 
fVom  the  first  it  has  been  a  field,  ready-made  to 
the  hand  of  the  farmer.     We  doubt  whether  any- 
one, before  visiting  the  country,  thoroughly  realises 
the  fact  that  Egypt's  existence  is  and  must  be  simply 
confined  to  the  two  banks  of  the  Nile.    Mount  one 
of  the  hills  of  the  desert  and  look  north  and  south, 
you  will  see  the  strip  of  silver  and  the  fringe  of 
green,  which  b  £^pt,  running  away  from  you 
toward  either  horizon,  as  clearly  defined  among 
the  purple  wastes,  and  as  narrow,  as  the  line  of  a 
railway-cutting.    All  the  accessories  of  the  scene 
are  in  keeping.  From  the  long,  monumentally-trim 
palm-groves,  repudiating  the  coquettish  beauty  of 
glancing  light  and  shade,  to  the  moming  and 
evening  flights  of  innumerable  waterfowl — all  is 
ancient,  methodical,  and  regular.     There  is  no 
sign  of  growth  or  change.   The  prevailing  charac- 
ter is  stillness.     The  more  distant  palm-trees  float 
in  a  silvery  mirage  of  hot  air,  and,  on  the  rare 
occurrence  of  a  storm,  the  wind  appears  entirely  to 
derange  their  orderly  habits,  and  turns  them  into 
uncomfortable  and  unnatural  figures,  with  all  their 
hair  blown  to  one  side.    Even  if  you  had  never 
heard  of  the  Pyramids,  you  would  be  tempted  to 
expect  that,  among  this  universal  changelessness, 
the  works  of  man's  hand  would  be  almost  equally 
eternal ;  as,  indeed,  but  for  the  destructive  tendency 
of  man's  hand,  they  are.     The  Persians  upset  and 
broke  in  two  the  colossal  statue  of  Sesostris,  but 
they  left  for  English  tourists  to  admire  (possibly 
for  some  sacrilegious  Arab  to  brush  off  with  a 
single  stroke  of  his  heedless  paw)  the  figure  of  an 
owl  boldly  drawn  in  charcoal  by  one  of  Sesostris* 
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artista,  on  an  uncan'ed  architrave  of  one  of  his  in- 
complete and  half-mined  temples.  Time,  which 
has  stained  the  marbles  of  the  Parthenon  with 
grey  and  orange  lichens,  and  rnbbed  ofif  the  deli- 
cate flutings  from  the  milk-white  pillars  of  Snninm, 
has  spared  the  gandy  colouring  of  the  sandstone 
columns  of  Karnak,  and  the  polish  of  the  granite 
obelisk  of  Ludor.  While  the  theatres  of  Greek 
cities  are  choked  np  with  the  growth  of  flowery 
^mbs  and  plants,  the  mde  scrawls  of  Greek 
workmen  are  still  fresh  in  the  Ptolemaic  quarries 
by  the  side  of  the  Nile.  The  history  of  thirty 
centuries  is,  as  it  were,  mapped  out  for  us  alto- 
gether on  the  same  plain.  Both  the  monuments  and 
the  scenery  of  Greece  and  Asia  will  be  better 
understood  after  a  study  of  Egypt  as  the  key  to  the 
comparative  anatomy  of  human  civilisation. 

**Nile  Notes,"  another  production  of  this  year, 
are  written,  as  the  title  tells  us,  by  an  American. 
Tliere  is  a  certain  unconscious  poetry  in  the  in- 
tensity of  the  contrast.  The  oldest  and  the  newest 
—the  East  and  the  West — the  dead  and  the  living 
— ^he  past  and  the  future — the  one  great  myste- 
rious nver  of  the  early  world  versus  the  Hudson, 
Delaware,  Illinois,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  and  Ohio 
—the  Pyramids  and  Califomia^-every  possible 
antithesis  is  comprehended  between  "  Nile  Notes  " 
and  "an  American."  The  extreme  of  go-ahead 
is  refviewing  a  country  the  face  of  which  has  worn 
the  same  expression  for  thousands  of  years;  the 
rough  clearer  of  primeval  forests  looks  over  the 
original  scene  of  early  lessons  in  model  farming, 
l^e  smartest  of  (Edipuses  is  "  calkilating "  the 
riddle  of  the  passionless  Sphinx. 

The  book  itself  is  quite  "  as  well  as  can  be  ex- 
pected."     There  is  a  continual  sprightliness,  to 
which  the  puns  of  our  Spanish  friend  GUzpacho 
are  as  nothing.    Considered  as  the  exuberance  of 
national  youth,  it  is  not  ofiensive,  though  some- 
times it  makes  us  tremble  for  our  aged  nerves. 
CoBlum  non  amtnum  in  the  remark  which  comes 
uppermost  on  reading  it      There  is  no  great 
amount  of  historical  feeling,  as  is  natural  in  a  novus 
Jiomo,  and  no  overpowering  tendency  to  abstruse 
research,  as  becomes  the  citizen  of  a  land  where 
they  live  too  fast  to  think  of  such  things.    The 
style  is  superficially  glittering — loosely  smart — 
terribly  easy — horribly  clever — laboriously  eflfec- 
tive ;  reminding  us  of  a  transatlantic  toilet  d  la 
Parisienne.    Nevertheless,  we  like  the  book,  as  we 
like  many  things  in  this  world  of  which  we  are 
obliged  conscientiously  to  disapprove.    The  Ame- 
rican is  a  man  who,  from  the  point  of  view  which 
he  takes,  has  understood  the  situation.     He  has 
dropped  out  of  a  stream  which  nins  faster  than 
the  steady  Anglo-Indian  current ;  he  has  left  the 
cotmtry  where  they  live  against  time — ^where  they 
trot  a  mile  in  2  min.  40  sec.,  and  bolt  a  dinner  in 
0  min.  85  sec. — to  enjoy  the  eternal  quiet  of  the 
Lotusland.      Elschewing  all  antiquarian  research 
and  all  hyperbolic  admiration,  regardless  alike  of 
the  facts  of  Bunsen  and  Wilkinson,  and  the  specu- 
lative vi^ries  of  Miss  Martineau,  he  deliberately 
goes  to  dream  in  Egypt,  away  from  the  responsi- 
bilities of   dinner-boltrag   and  trotting-matches. 
He  takes  a  moral  dose  of  hasheesh  in  the  most 


business-like  manner;  and  the  resulting  dream- 
picture  is  not  only  gorgeous  and  glittering,  but 
here  and  there  shows  really  artistical  touches  of 
accurate  detail,  and  a  considerable  stock  of  imagi- 
nation. The  author  has  for  us  a  more  interesting 
individuality  than  he  is  willing  to  allow  to  the 
shadow  of  Sesostris.  He  is  a  good  fellow,  although 
he  does  chaw  up  the  weaknesses  of  Britisher  tour- 
ists in  an  amusing  and  cautionary  style.  But,  0 
moderately  self-satisfied  Yankee,  we  wonder  i^ 
ther  it  ever  occurred  to  you  that  the  first  words 
of  the  first  mummy  you  met,  if  yon  could  have 
opened  its  venerable  mouth  for  a  moment,  would 
have  been,  **  The  Assyrians  can  whop  the  world, 
and  we  can  whop  the  Assyrians  r 

As  a  specimen  of  tlie  difference  betw^  the 
steady-going  English  pace  and  the  Yankee-trotter 
2  min.  40  sec.  style,  our  readers  may  compare  the 
"  Golden  Horn  "  and  '•  Nile  Notes  "  on  the  subject  of 
the  notorious  badcsheesh  nuisance.  Mr.  Monk: 
"The  children  are  occasionally  a  great  annoyance, 
and  follow  an  European  in  small  troops  solicidog 
money,  with  the  odious  'Backsheesh,  hawageeT 
an  expression  which  can  never  be  forgotten  by  a 
traveller  in  Egjrpt,  I  tried  on  different  occasions 
every  possible  method  of  delivering  mysdf  fixHn 
their  importunities :  but  my  experience  does  not 
enable  me  to  offer  any  advice  to  a  traveller  in 
similar  circumstances.'* 

The  American  Highflyer  spins  out  the  same 
sentiments  by  dint  of  grand  action  into  a  moderate 
chapter,  of  which  the  cry  and  refrain  is  ever— 
"  Alms,  O  shopkeeper !" 

We  fear  there  is  indeed  no  advice  which  can  be 
adopted  with  any  chance  of  ridding  the  traveller 
of  the  next  half-century  of  this  dreadful  burden. 
Not  the  lees  do  we  hold  it  to  be  the  bounden  duty 
of  every  man,  and  absolutely  implied  in  the  stereo- 
typed formula  of  England's  expectations,  never  to 
encourage  the  horrid  cry  under  any  pretences  by 
the  reward  of  a  single  para.  We  trust  Mr.  Monk, 
in  trying  every  possible  method  of  attaining  the 
impossible,  never  was  weak  enough  to  give  in  to 
the  extent  of  a  farthing.  It  is  a  grand  problem 
for  the  experience  of  future  ages  to  solve  how 
many  years  of  passive  resistance  on  the  part  of 
how  many  tourists  per  annum  will  exterminate  the 
backsheesh  interest  Let  a?  be  the  years,  y  the 
number  of  tourists  per  annum,  and  ^r  the  endurance 
of  each  individual  tourist  We  shudder  at  Ae 
indefinite  amount  of  suffering  expressed  hyxyt. 
But  there  is  no  help  for  it  All  that  prceent 
science  can  contribute  towards  the  solution  is  the 
following  ratio :  Let  I  be  the  number  of  tounrts 
in  the  whole  x  years  who  give  anything,  and  « 
the  sum  given  by  each ;  give  I  and  *»  the  smalbet 
possible  positive  values,  x,  y,  z,  the  greatest 
I  m  1 

— -.    s=    —    =     infinity. 

xyz  0 

The  passive  resistance  must  be  universal,  or  it  » 
useless.  The  tourists  of  our  age  must  occupy  ^ 
glorious  position  of  the  anti-backsheesh  ^"^'^y^ 
The  American  appears,  after  noting  dowj  *W 
Nile,  to  have  taken  the  same  path  as  Mr.  Mw, 
by  Sinai,  and  the  route  of  the  Israelites,  to  the 
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Holy  Land.  There  want  of  space  compels  ns  to 
leave  them.  THa  most  interesting  and  well-written 
portion  of  Mr.  ^  Monk's  travels  are  those  in  the 
neighbonrhood  of  Damascus  and  the  Hanraan. 
Turning  on  onr  steps  northwest,  and  passing  (to 
borrow  an  expression  from  the  intelligent  show- 
man of  the  Eastern  panoramas)  ''  over  an  immense 
expanse  of  scenery  which  it  would  be  useless  to 
portray/'  we  find  ourselves  in  Albania,  in  company 
with  the  author  of  "  Journals  of  a  Landscape- 
painter." 

Mr.  Lear  is  already  known  to  the  public  as  an 
author-artist.  The  pleasant,  humorous  descrip- 
tions,  as  well  as  the  exquisite  landscapes  of  his 
books  on  the  Abruzzi  and  other  parts  of  Italy,  en- 
titled us  to  expect  much  gratification  from  the 
perusal  of  his  tour  in  Albania.  We  have  not  been 
disappointed.  The  only  fault  to  be  found  with 
the  work  is,  that  the  lithographic  illustrations  are 
not  more  numerous,  and  that  they  are  not  carried 
out  on  the  same  scale  as  the  drawings  of  his  former 
publications. 

A  painter  on  his  travels  has  a  great  advantage 
over  an  ordinary  tourist  in  thoroughly  knowing 
what  it  is  that  he  wants  to  do,  and  how  it  is  to  be 
done.  When  ^e  animus  of  running  across  the 
sea  is  a  zeal  for  sketching,  and  not  a  simple  thirst 
for  amusement  or  the  life  of  Lotusland,  the  energy 
of  the  ardst  will  not  be  easily  daunted  by  difiicul- 
ties,  and  will  in  all  probability  be  amply  justified 
by  success  and  enjoyment  Giv^i  a  sketchi^le 
comitry  (which  of  course  is  selected  before  start- 
ing), and  decent  weather  to  draw  in,  to  the  artist 
all  other  things  are  supererogatory.  Though  in- 
numerable fevers  may  dog  the  path,  though  igno- 
rant fanaticism  may  violently  rebel  against  the 
"  writing  down  "  in  the  sketch-book  of  either  p»- 
sons  or  scenery,  though  Molossian  mastifis  lie  in 
wait  round  every  comer,  arnica  vis  pastoribut  but 
an  unfriendly  power  to  the  casual  traveller,  it  is 
something  at  tlie  end  of  every  day  to  have  done 
your  day's  work,  and  to  have  made  yourself  the 
master  of  a  few  more  hard- won  combinations  of 
Boble  and  graceful  outlines. 

Albania,  though  not  untrodden  ground  for  the 
antiquarian  traveller,  and  though  frequently  in- 
raded  in  search  of  wild  boars  by  our  inde&tigable 
military  sportsmen  on  duty  at  Corfu,  is  from  its 
position,  as  well  as  its  social  and  physical  difficul- 
ties of  travel,  quite  removed  from  the  highway  of 
the  «very-day  tourist  Part  of  it  has  hitherto  been 
qmte  unexplored  by  the  landscape-painter.  How 
large  a  field  it  is  for  the  eye  and  hand  of  an  artist 
maybe  gathered  from  the  following  description 
givem  by  Mr.  Lear  of  the  diaraoteristics  of  its 
liuidBcape: — 

Ton  hire  the  eimple  and  exquisito  moimUdii-forms  of 
Ore^oe,  bo  perfeet  in  ooUiira  md  proportion — the  lake,  tlie 
ifrer,  md  ibe  wide  pl«ln ;  and,  wttfaal,  yon  haye  the  ebarm 
of  aivfaiteetitre,  the  pictnresqne  mosque,  the  minaret,  the 
fort,  acd  the  serai — ^whioh  yon  have  not  in  modem  Greece, 
for  war  and  change  baTO  deprired  her  of  them ;  yon  have 
that  irluch  is  fovnd  neither  in  Greece  nor  in  Italy,  a  pro- 
twAtfa  everywhere  of  the  most  magnificent  foliage,  recalling 
the  greenness  of  onr  own  island — elastering  plane  and 
ehemat,  growth  abundant  •t  forest  oak  and  beech,  and 
dark  tracts  of  pine.  Ton  have  majestio  cliff-girt  shores ; 
ciBtle-crowned  heights  and  gloomy  fortresses ;  palaces  gilt* 


(ering  with  gilding  and  paint ;  mountain-passes  such  as 
you  encounter  in  the  snowy  regions  of  Switzerland ;  deep 
bays,  and  blue  seas  with  bright  calm  isles  resting  on  the 
horizon ;  meadows  and  grassy  knolls ;  convents  and  vil- 
lages; olive-clothed  slopes  and  snow-capped  mountain - 
peaks; — and  with  all  this  a  crowde<l  variety  of  costume 
and  pictorial  incident  such  as  bewilders  and  delights  an 
artist  at  every  step  he  takes. 

It  is,  indeed,  an  embarras  de  richesses  sufficient 
to  turn  the  head  and  the  heart  of  every  individual 
memher  of  the  two  Water  Colour  Societies,  and 
every  oontrihutor  of  a  landscape  to  the  exhihition 
of  the  Boyal  Academy. 

Mr.  Lear  st^[>ped  on  Macedonian  ground  at 
Saloniki  (Thessalonica),  intending  to  have  visited 
Mount  Athos  and  the  Chalddic^ ;  but  finding  that 
a  cholera  panic  had  rendered  this  plan  impractica- 
ble, he  turned  north-west  instead  of  south-east^ 
and  made  for  the  interior.  All  his  attempts  to 
get  within  sketching  dist^rae  of  this  celebaated 
mountain  a|4>ear  to  have  failed.  To  draw  Athoa 
is  clearly  not  Mr.  Lear's  destiny ;  he  must  be  sa- 
tisfied with  having  seen  it  on  his  voyage  from 
Constantinople  to  Salomki,  ''a  mountain  pile  <^ 
awfiil  form,"  looming  in  the  west,  "  rising  from  the 
glassy  calm  waters  against  the  dear  amber  sky." 

The  Lake  of  Skodra,  or  Scutari,  some  distance 

above  Dyrrachium,  was   the    farthest    point  of 

Illyria  to  which  Mr.  Lear  penetrated.    The  road 

thither,  following  the  andent  Via  iknada,  led  him 

by  Yenidj^  (near  the  site  of  Pella),  Vodh^i 

{Mg»  or  Edessa),  Akhrida  ^on  the  I^e  Lych- 

nitis)  and  Kroia,  the  city  ot  Scanderbeg.    Pella, 

famons  for  the  birth-place  of  Alexander  the  Great, 

produces  (if  we  may  judge  from  the  following 

anecdote),  even  at  the  present  day,  Turks  of  equal 

magnanimity. 

While  takjng  a  parting  cap  of  coftM  with  &e  postmaster, 
I  unluckily  set  my  foot  on  a  handsome  pipe-bowl  (pipe- 
bowls  are  always  snares  to  near-sighted  people  mo^g 
over  Turkish  flooirs,  as  they  are  scattered  in  places  quite 
remote  from  the  smears,  who  live  at  the  fanher  end  of 
prodigioQsly  long  pipestioks) — crash :  but  nobody  moved, 
only,  on  apologising  through  Giorgio,  the  polite  Mahom* 
medan  said,  "  The  breaking  such  a  pipe-bowl  would  in- 
deed, under  ordinary  circumstances,  be  disagreeable ;  but 
in  a  friend  every  action  has  its  charm  I" 

The  original  capital  of  the  Macedonian  kingdom 
must  have  been  exquisitely  situated,  for  the  view 
which  Mr.  Lear  gives  us  of  its  modem  representa- 
tive, Vodhend,  is  a  perfect  embodiment  of  Tenny- 
son's delicions  and  classical  lines — 

A  land  of  streams!  some, like  a  downward  smoke, 
Slow-dropping  veils  of  thinnest  lawn,  did  go  t 

And  some  through  wavering  lights  and  shadows  broke, 
Ikdling,  a  domberous  sheet  of  foam,  below. 

It  is  not,  however,  alwa3r8  on  easy  matter  (es- 
pecially within  IHyrian  AlbiEHua)  to  delineate  these 
beantifol  scenes;  inasmuch  as  the  astonidiment 
and  indignation  of  the  natives  at  the  work  of  the 
artist,  expressed  in  the  yell  of  **  Scroo  1  Scroo ! 
Shait4n  scroo  P  ("he  writes  I  he  writes  1 — ^the  devil 
writes  !*")  is  by  no  means  confined  to  words.  The 
mob  of  Elbassan,  after  a  vain  attempt  to  exorcise 
the  devil  by  whistling  furiously  with  their  fingers 
in  their  mouths,  like  English  butcher-boys,  drove 
him  fairly  off  the  g^ond  by  showers  of  mud  and 
stones,  under  the  imprdssion  that  he  was  a  Rnssiany 
sent  by  the  Sultan  to  write  down  the  town  of 
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Elbassan  before  selling  it  to  the  Emperor.  The 
maintenance  of  an  official  g^rd,  armed  with  a 
long  whip  and  the  majesty  of  law,  appears  to  be 
the  only  security  against  their  outrages ;  Albania 
differing  in  this  respect  from  Spain,  where,  as  we 
learn  from  Mr.  Ford,  the  Government  authorities 
look  with  more  absurd  suspicion  than  the  populace 
on  any  attempt  at  sketching  a  town. 

We  are  introduced  in  the  course  of  the  tour  to 
several  Beys  and  Pashas.  Each  of  them  has  a 
certain  individuality  of  character.  Emim  Seraskier 
Pasha  (of  Monastir)  was  educated  at  an  English 
university.  Osman  Pasha,  the  chief  dignitary  of 
Skodra,  asks  Mr.  Lear  whether  Lord  Cook,  who 
sailed  round  the  world,  has  left  any  children,  and 
if  so,  whether  they  sail  round  the  world  too ;  not 
to  mention  that  he  ifits  on  a  chair  like  a  Christian, 
and  plays  practical  jokes  at  dinner  on  his  Bimbashi^ 
or  nulitary  aide-de-camp,  with  a  mixture  of  porter 
and  champagne,  passed  off  as  a  species  of  Frank 
soup.  Another  Pasha  delights  us  by  inquiring 
after  an  English  Bey,  called  ''Jim,"  resident  in 
Salonica,  and  famous  for  his  magnificent  dogs  and 
stupendous  guns ;  but  our  chief  favourite  is  little 
Ali  Bey  of  Kr6ia,  an  intelligent  lad  of  eighteen  or 
nineteen,  who  is  curious  about  the  noises  of 
steamers  and  railway-engines,  and  the  machinery 
by  which  the  Frank  makes  the  collars  of  his  shirt 
stand  upright  It  is  interesting  to  speculate 
whether  the  dear  little  fellow  has  yet  carried  oat 
his  intention  of  sendbg  to  Trieste  to  purchase  a 
Frank  laundress. 

Nor  even  in  the  wilds  of  Albania  are  old  ac- 
quaintances wanting.  There  is  one  anonymous 
and  shadowy  figure  of  an  Italian  proscritto,  whom 
Mr.  Lear  had  met  in  better  times ;  and  a  solitary 
Capuchin  friar,  tending  his  flock  by  a  river  of 
Blyriay  gladly  hails  "ilSignor  Odoardo"  as  a 
familiar  face  from  Christian  Rome.  We  cannot 
help  quoting  entire  the  voluble  torrent  of  truly 
Italian  vituperation  with  which  the  peppery  Fra 
Pietro  relieves  his  feelings,  and  blackens  the 
character  of  his  Alessian  sheepfold. 

**  Cristiani  si,  lo  son,"  said  the  monk ;  "  ma  se 
domani  volasse  il  buon  Dio  far  crescere  il  fiume 
per  portargli  tutti  in  Paradise,  ci  avrei  gusto ! — 
Ciistiani? — ladri!  Cristiani? — porchi! Cristiani? — 
lupi,  animali,  sciocchi,  scimie,  brutte  bestie, 
Grechi,  Turchi,  Albanesi— che  gli  piglia  ad  uno  e 
tutti  un  accidente.  O  che  Cristiani !  0  che  rabbia  T' 

If  Fra  Pietro  is  often  moved  after  this  fashion  to 
cry  aloud  and  spare  not,  it  may  be  considered 
fortunate  for  his  reverence's  skin  that  his  congre- 
gation do  not  understand  Italian. 

Taming  south  again  from  Skodra,  Mr.  Lear 
skirts  the  coast  more  or  less  closely  till  he  reaches 
the  Acroceraunian  headland.  Hence,  he  turns 
inland  to  Berat  and  Joannina,  from  which  it  is  an 
easy  journey  to  Arta  and  Previzza  on  the  Am- 
bracian  gulf.  At  a  later  period  he  went  over  this 
part  of  Albania  more  leisurely ;  and  to  the  second 
tour  we  owe  the  illustrations  of  the  noble  but  un- 
happy strongholds  of  Parga  and  Suli,  the  singular 
rock-monasteries  of  Meteoi*a  (already  familiar  to  the 
readers  of  Ourzon's  interesting  narrative),  and  the 
lovely  vale  of  Tempe.  Perhaps  the  most  remark- 
able part  of  the  volume  is  the  account  of  the  Acro» 


ceraunian  mountains,  the  territory  of  the  Ehima- 
riotes.  The  interior  of  these  infames  seopuU  is 
apparently  inaccessible  to  the  forestiere^  milees  be 
can  place  himself  under  the  hospitable  goidanco, 
not  to  say  the  absolute  dictation,  of  one  of  the 
natives;  for,  between  the  bandit  and  the  brute, the 
lawless  mountaineer  and  the  Molossian  qiiadrnped, 
each  emulous  of  the  scenery  in  wildnees,  the  life  of 
an  unprotected  intruder  would  be  worth  a  very 
few  days*  purchase.  Mr.  Lear  was  introduced  to 
Khimariote  life  by  one  Anastasio,  who  condescends 
to  be  a  vassal  abroad  (being,  indeed,  a  doctor's 
servant  at  Avlona),  but  wdks  as  a  respectable 
chieflain  through  Khimara,  known  and  saluted  by 
everybody,  and  apparently  nearly  related  to  the 
whole  Acroceraunian  world.  The  social  state  of 
Khimara  is  altogether  unique.  In  no  part  of 
Albania  or  Greece  is  the  dignity  of  the  softer  sex 
maintained  with  extra-chivaJrous  politeneaa ;  lady- 
like delicacy  naturally  transferring  itself  with  the 
waspish  waist  to  the  Grecian  gentleman.  But  in 
the  craggy  Ceraunian  passes  the  whole  hard  labonr 
of  transport  falls  upon  the  ladies ;  and  the  astounded 
foreigner  only  receives  in  reply  to  his  ejaculations 
of  surprise  the  quiet  remark  that  there  are  no 
mules  in  Khimara,  and  that  a  woman,  though  un- 
deniably an  "animale  poco  capace"  in  comparison 
with  a  mule,  is  still  a  far  better  beast  of  burden 
than  either  horses  or  asses.  The  chief  intellectual 
occupation  of  Khimariote  women,  when  at  leisure 
from  their  physical  toils,  eeems  to  lie  in  wailing 
for  their  deceased  kindred ;  and  between  the  ave> 
age  shapes  of  mortality,  the  casualties  incident  to 
family  feuds,  and  a  general  faculty  for  unprovoked 
and  unpunished  murder,  the  whole  promontory  of 
Khimara,  where  everybody  is  related  to  everybody 
else,  sounds  by  day  and  by  night  like  an  iEolian 
harp,  with  loud  or  low  fits  of  intermittent  walk 
In  the  brief  intervals  between  these 

Sospiri,  pianti,  e  eterni  gnai, 

there  is  rude  and  frank  hospitality,  not  to  say  up- 
roarious jollity.  The  ordinary  salute  of  a  Khi- 
mariote friend  consists  in  seizing  him  by  the  throat, 
screeching  and  firing  pistols  close  to  his  ear,  and 
carrying  on  a  protracted  sham  fight  and  friendly 
•*  scrimmage."  Oh  for  the  naerrv  days  when  ^e 
had  the  nerves  and  spirits  of  schoolboys !  No  other 
class  of  degenerate  English  society  could  endure  the 
riotous  greetings  d  la  mode  de  Khimara. 

Between  tlie  art  of  the  pencil  and  the  plcasttt, 
unaffected  artlessness  of  the  pen, "  The  Jonrnalof  a 
Landscape-painter  in  Albania  "  is  a  really  delightful 
work.  It  puts  us  in  good  humour  with  the  traTew 
of  the  year.  If  we  were  now  to  re-vmte  thB 
article,  perhaps  wc  shouldn't  "scroo"  down  we 
short-comings  of  the  "Golden  Horn"  so  cmmf 
nor  be  so  critical  upon  the  smartnesses  of  our  Wuc- 
noting  American.  What  is  written,  however,  will 
do  them  no  harm.  We  renew  our  leave-taking  ot 
them  with  the  most  friendly  feelings;  and  weW^ 
that  thejr  wiU  not  be  offended  with  (nor  n^^; 
our  criticisms,  any  more  than  the  two  pagw  w  ^ 
banished  duke  took  offence  at  the  reprooft  ot  tne 
older  and  wiser  Touchstone,  when  he  bade  ttem 
farewell,  half  in  jest  and  half  in  earnest^  witfi  » 
«  God  be  with  ye !  and  God  mend  your  voices  i 
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Occupied  alternately  at  my  trade  and  profession — 
now  a  compositor  lifting  types  at  the  rate  of  six- 
pence a  thousand,  and  now  a  professor  of  English 
giving  lessons  with  a  grave  face  and  with  a  dog- 
matic assumption  of  authority  for  which  my  youth 
and  inexperience  may  be  tendered  in  apology — 
now  picking  up  a  page  of  type  for  ten  pence,  and 
now  explaining  a  page  to  a  pupil  for  a  like  amount 
— the  months  and  years  rolled  over  my  head.  A 
factitlons  kind  of  gaiety  and  frivolity  not  at  all 
natural  to  my  temperament  stole  over  me  by  de- 
grees, and  was  the  result  doubtless  of  associations 
which  engendered  habits  both  of  thinking  and 
acting  altogether  contrary  to  my  true  disposition, 
and  which,  while  I  now  review  them  at  the  dis- 
tance of  near  a  quarter  of  a  century,  I  can  hardly 
recognise  as  having  ever  formed  part  of  my  own 
personal  historj^.  I  became  gradually  thoughtless, 
insouciant,  and  regardless  of  the  future  as  the 
veriest  Frenchman  of  my  acquaintance ;  and  though 
my  funds  and  prospects  were  at  times  at  the  lowest 
possible  ebb,  the  melancholy  forebodings  which 
nnder  such  circumstances  would  a  few  years  before 
have  taken  entire  possession  of  my  faculties  were 
now  imknown,  or,  if  the  recollection  of  them  re- 
curred at  all,  it  was  only  to  be  laughed  at.  Cer- 
tainly, if  happiness  consists,  as  some  philosophers 
pretend,  in  freedom  from  care  and  exemption  from 
want,  these  were  the  happiest  years  of  my  life, 
seeing  that  my  cares  were  fewer  and  my  wants 
less  than  they  have  been  at  any  subsequent  period. 
I  maintained  an  occasional  correspondence  with 
home,  which  the  expense  of  postage  precluded  me 
from  indulging  very  largely;  and  my  thoughts 
oflen  reverted,  especially  during  the  wretched 
season  of  winter  in  Paris,  to  the  family  fireside  of 
my  parents.  Many  a  time  and  oft  my  imagination 
dwelt  with  affectionate  yearnings  on  that  central 
point  of  all  my  desires ;  and  home  I  should  have 
gone  twenty  times  but  for  one  unfortunate  consi- 
deration— the  collapsed  condition  of  my  purse  to 
wit»  which  at  such  times,  and  at  such  times  only, 
gave  me  cause  for  uneasiness.  I  stayed  in  Paris 
until  the  revolution  of  the  Three  Days  of  July — 
which  released  the  French  nation  from  the  govern- 
ment of  a  Jesuitical  tool,  who  was  both  a  coward 
and  a  blockhead,  and  afforded  them  an  opportu- 
nity of  trying  a  new  experiment  in  monarchy 
under  the  sway  of  a  man  who,  whatever  his  fail- 
ings, was  the  very  antithesis  of  both — deprived  me 
of  all  prospect,  at  least  for  some  time  to  come,  of 
employment^  and  sent  me,  as  well  as  hundreds  of 
others,  to  the  right-about  in  search  of  it  elsewhere. 
Before  I  proceed  to  give  my  history  of  tlie  Re- 
volution of  1830,  which,  being  the  experience  of 
one  who  had  little  or  nothing  but  a  whole  skin  to 
take  care  of,  and  economised  that  to  the  best  of 
his  ability,  will  be  foimd  rather  different  from  most 


authentic  accounts,  I  shall  devote  a  few  moments 
to  my  reminiscences  of  a  character  remarkable  for 
the  extent  and  profundity  of  his  talents,  the  various 
mutations  of  fortune,  self-entailed,  which  he  under- 
went, and  for  his  inordinate  addiction  to  a  vice  of 
all  others  the  most  degn*&ding  and  destructive  to 
intellectual  strength — who  was  yet  great  in  intel- 
lect and  purpose  amidst  all  the  strange  vicissitudes 
of  which  he  was  the  self-constituted  victim,  and 
beneath  the  pressure  of  moral  and  physical  degra- 
dation which  he  would  never  have  undergone  but 
for  the  influence  of  one  fatal  and  overwhelming 
passion.  One  of  the  very  first  objects  of  my  boyish 
reverence  and  veneration  was,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected with  a  child  religiously  educated,  the  par- 
son of  the  parish  in  the  market  town  where  I  was 

brought  up.    Parson  0 ,  who,  I  believe,  held 

the  benefice  of  St.  Peter's  in  my  native  place,  was 
a  man  whom,  having  once  known,  it  was  not  very 
easy  to  forget  I  could  have  been  hardly  six  years 
of  age  when  I  first  saw  him  without  his  canonical 
garb,  on  which  occasion  he  was  playing  a  trout  on 
the  end  of  his  line  under  one  of  the  weira  in  the 
river  Exe.  At  that  time  the  town  was  pretty  well 
stocked  with  French  prisoners.  The  gaols  were 
crammed  with  the  miserable  soldiery  of  Napoleon's 
generals  captured  in  the  Peninsular  war,  then 
raging,  and  numbers  of  French  officers  on  parole 
were  installed  with  the  housekeepers  of  the  place 
in  the  capacity  of  lodgers.  With  these  our  all- 
accomplished  divine  was  almost  the  only  man  in 
the  place  who  could  hold  converse.  A  part  of  my 
father  s  house  was  occupied  by  a  couple  of  Gallic 
strangers  to  whom  the  parson's  visits  were  many 
and  frequent  As  they  dined  at  the  conmion 
table,  their  society,  together  with  that  of  the  re- 
verend gentleman,  was  shared  by  the  whole  family, 
and  we  thus  became  more  intimate  with  him  than 
we  otherwise  should.  It  is  said  that  familiarity 
breeds  contempt  Certain  it  is  tliat  my  father's 
veneration  for  the  character  of  his  and  our  spiri- 
tual guide  and  instructor  suffered  considerable 
declension  from  his  closer  acquaintance.  Still 
what  he  lost  in  reverence  he  perhaps  gained  in 
another  way.  His  kind,  agreeable,  and  social 
manners  won  the  admiration  and  good-will  of  the 
whole  family,  and  tliough  he  had  a  good  many 
enemies  in  the  town,  we  could  not  be  of  the  num- 
ber. He  was  a  man  of  eccentric  manners  and  fine 
genius,  and,  though  then  but  young,  had  given 
proofs  of  talents  of  no  mean  order.  He  had  pub- 
lished a  rather  bulky  poem  on  the  subject  of  Hy- 
pocrisy, a  subject  with  which  his  detractors  were 
not  slow  to  observe  he  ought  to  be  very  well  ac- 
quainted. But  he  was  not  really  a  hypocrite  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  word,  if  indeed,  as  may  be 
questioned,  he  deserved  the  imputation  at  all. 
He  was  rather  the  subject  of  ever-varying  impulses, 
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under  the  instigation  of  which,  were  they  good  or 
bad,  he  would  instinctively  proceed  to  act  ^vithout 
consideration  and  without  restraint  He  would 
be  eloquent  as  Demosthenes  in  the  pulpit  in  praise 
of  the  Christian  virtues,  and  would  work  himself 
into  a  passion  of  tears  on  behalf  of  some  benevolent 
or  charitable  purpose,  the  claims  of  which  he  would 
enforce  with  the  most  irresistible  appeals  to  the 
conscience;  and  the  next  day  he  would  gallop 
afler  the  fox  with  a  pack  of  hounds,  fish,  shoot,  or 
fight  a  main,  in  company  with  sporting  blacklegs, 
bruisers,  dicers,  et  hoc  genus  omne.  But  he  never 
made  any  personal  pretensions  to  religious  senti- 
ment that  I  am  aware  of,  except  on  one  occasion, 
which,  as  it  tends  greatly  to  illustrate  the  true 
character  of  the  man,  I  shall  relate. 

Among  the  companions  of  his  sporting  pursuits 
was  a  country  squire  of  the  neighbourhood,  a  dis- 
solute and  dnmken  specimen  of  a  class  of  men  of 
which,  fortunately  for  humanity,  the  present  gene- 
ration knows  but  little.  He  had  ruined  his  for* 
tune  and  nearly  beggared  his  family  by  extrava- 
gance and  intemperance,  when,  after  a  long  course 
of  uninterrupted  and  abused  health  and  vigour, 
he  was  laid  by  the  heels  upon  a  sick  bed, 
from  which  the  doctors  had  no  hopes  of  ever 
releasing  him.      In   this  dilemma  he  sent  for 

Parson  C ,  who  appeared  forthwith  in  the 

chamber  of  the  sick  man,  and  was  beginning 
to  mutter  over  the  service  for  the  visitation  of 
the  sick,  when  the  latter,  belching  forth  a  volley 
of  oaths  and  curses,  swore  that  he  did  not  send  for 
him  for  any  such  purpose ;  that  what  he  wanted 
was  an  acknowledgment  from  the  parson's  own  lips 
of  the  fact  which  all  parsons'  lives  declared — that 
their  religion,  and  all  religion,  was  a  lie.  This  was 

ah  admission  which  C declined  to  make.     A 

horrible  scene  ensued,  of  impotent  rage  and  blas- 
phemy on  one  part,  and  shame  and  confusion  on 
the  other.  It  ended  in  the  death  of  the  frantic  and 
despairing  drunkard,  in  the  very  presence  of  his 
ghostly  adviser,  whom  he  cursed  with  his  last 
breath.  This  deplorable  climax  to  such  a  scene  of 
horror,  it  may  be  readily  imagined,  had  a  power- 
fill  efiect  upon  the  impulsive  and  excitable  nature 
of  poor  C-- — .  He  left  the  chamber  of  such  a 
death  an  altered  man,  and,  proceeding  homewards, 
shut  himself  up  in  his  closet  On  the  following 
Sunday  morning  he  took  occasion  to  preach  im- 
pressively, from  the  most  solemn  text  he  could 
select,  upon  the  uncertainty  of  life.  In  the  course 
of  his  sermon,  he  called  upon  all  present  to  pre- 
pare for  the  doom  which  none  could  escape — 
which,  inexorable  to  all,  might  be  immediate  to 
any,  and  therefore  demanded  instant  and  energetic 
preparation.  He  wound  up  his  discourse  with  the 
extraordinary  declaration  that  he,  for  one,  had 
made  up  his  mind  upon  the  subject ;  that  he  had 
seen  the  error  of  his  ways,  and  determined  to 
abandon  them ;  and  that  he  was  resolved  thence- 
forth, with  God's  help,  to  devote  the  rest  of  his 
remaining  life  to  his  own  preparation,  and  theirs, 
for  the  dreaded  hour.  He  then  called  upon  his 
auditors  to  bear  witness  to  the  resolution  he  had 
expressed,  and  to  aid  him  in  carrying  it  out 
There  was  something  like  a  commotion  even  in 


the  church  when  this  announcement  \v-as  con- 
cluded ;  and  the  sensation  and  excitement  it  occa- 
sioned in  the  town,  for  some  time  after,  only  sub- 
sided as  the  parson's  resolution  waned  in  strength, 
and  its  effects  became  less  and  less  observaj^le. 
For  some  months  he  held  fast  to  his  purpose  with 
the  most  laudable  tenacity.  It  was  in  die  spring 
of  the  year  that  he  made  his  public  declaration; 
and  though  the  old  friends  of  his  follies  laoghed 
at  it,  and  laid  heavy  wagers  against  his  perse- 
verance, he  held  on  his  way  steadily.  He  b^an 
a  course  of  pastoral  visitation — sought  out  and 
relieved  the  poor  and  afilicted — parted  witli  his 
fishing-tackle,  and  commenced  an  enthusiastic  can- 
vas for  a  dispensary  for  the  poor.  Of  his  old 
friends  among  the  "  ungodly,"  and  his  old  enemies 
among  the  pious,  few  knew  what  to  make  of  it. 

The  Parson  C of  old  time  was  no  more;  but, 

in  his  place,  a  new  man  with  the  same  face  was 
everywhere  active  in  the  cause  of  charity  and 
Christian  benevolence.  Those  who  knew  him 
best  doubted  most  of  his  stability;  and  among 
these,  I  remember  my  fatber^s  expressing  his  con- 
viction that  the  reformation  was  "  too  hot  to  hoM.'' 
So  it  turned  out  in  the  end.  Three,  four,  five 
months  of  exemplary  conduct,  and  then  came  the 
first  symptom  of  declension,  in  the  shape  oi  the 
parson's  grey  horse  harnessed  to  a  dog-cart,  with 
his  gun  and  brace  of  pointers,  in  charge  of  a 
groom,  the  whole  "turn-out"  ready  for  starting, 
and  waiting  at  the  entrance  of  the  charchyard  on 
Sunday  evening,  the  last  night  of  August,  to  carry 
the  parson,  so  soon  as  service  was  over,  to  a  cele- 
brated shooting-ground,  five-and-tweiity  miles  oft 
that  he  might  be  on  the  spot  ready  by  dawn  for 
the  irresistible  1st  of  September.  Those  who  pro- 
phesied from  this  demonstration  a  return  to  old 
habits  had  speedy  occasion  to  pride  themselTeB 
upon  their  augury. 

The  Sampford  Ghost  soon  after  came  upon  the 
stage,  with  his  mysterious  knockings  and  ponnd- 
ings;  and  defied  all  olyurgations  and  exorcisms, 

save  and  except  those  of  Parson  C ;,  ^  "^ 

sound  of  whose  classical  Greek,  or  gibberish,  as  it 
might  happen,  he  absconded  to  the  bottom  of  the 
Red  Sea,  as  in  duty  bound.  Here  was  food  for 
wonder  and  gaping  superstition,  to  which  the  re- 
verend divine  condescended  to  pander,  by  the  puo* 
lication  of  a  pamphlet  supporting  the  supernatoru 
view  of  the  subject,  which,  being  on  a  marvelloa 
topic,  sold  marvellously  well,  and  brought  grist  to 
the  clerical  mill. 

Of  the  subsequent  career  of  this  eccentric  ge- 
nius, firom  the  time  I  ceased  to  reside  in  P^<m)' 
shire  to  that  when  I  encountered  him  in  FaM 
I  have  no  personal  knowledge.  I  only  know  tnw 
he  afterwards  obtained  a  benefice  in  the  neiga* 
bourhood  of  London ;  that  in  the  year  1820  w 
published  a  work  which  has  run  through  m^ny 
editions,  is  in  high  repute  with  a  certain  cm  w 
readers,  and  is  said  by  competent  judges  to^  mani- 
fest a  profound  practical  acquaintance  with  tne 
philosophy  of  the  mind,  and  to  contain  more  on- 
ginal  views  in  relation  to  that  science  than  any 
other  work  of  equal  dimensions. 

I  have  already  hinted  that  my  vocaUon  as 
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taticlier  of  English  introduoed  me  to  a  new  order 
of  French  humanity.    Among  the  various  pupils 
who  sought  my  cheap  assistance  in  the  promotion 
of  their  studies  was  one  Mauhert,  a  young  fellow 
of  four  or  five  and  twenty,  who  was  contemplating 
a  renooval  to  London  in  the  exercise  of  his  pro- 
fession, which  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  that 
of  a  gambler.    He  had  a  relative  in  one  of  the 
hells  at  St  James's,  who  had  ofiBsred  him  a  lucra- 
Uve  engagement  so  soon  as  he  was  sufficiently 
maBter  of  English  to  be  enabled  to  undertake  it. 
I  was  astonished  to  find  a  person  of  such  mild, 
meek,  and  almost  effeminate  manners  engaged  iu 
sock  a  pursuit,  and  still  more  to  hear  that  he  had 
been  brought  up  to  it  from  boyhood,  and  was  but 
following  in  the  steps  of  his  father,  who  was  em- 
ployed in  the  same  establishment  in  a  situation  of 
great  trust  and  responsibility.     In  the  course  of 
our  bilingual  conversations,  I  made  no  scruple  of 
expressing  my  perfect  horror  of  gambling,  at  which 
he  appeared  to  be  heartily  amused,  and  attributed 
the  feeling  I  manifested  not  so  much  to  moral 
principle  as  to  constitutional  peculiarity.    It  soon 
became  apparent  to  me  that  he  had  not  himself  the 
ai^test  idea  of  disgrace  or  discredit  as  attachable 
to  the  profession  of  a  gambler,  so  long  as  it  was 
carried  on  upon  principles  of  honesty  and  fair- 
play.  "  What  is  gambling,"  said  he,  "  after  all,  but 
a  species  of  exchange,  skill  for  skill,  or  chance  for 
chfoice?    It  is  true,  there  is  no  solid  merchandise 
in  question ;  but,  since  you  are  determined  to  con- 
sider it  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  what,  let  me  ask, 
does  the  merchant  or  the  shopkeeper  care  for  the 
goods  that  pass  through  his  hands?    Is  not  his 
sole  object  to  profit  by  the  transfer?    Does  he 
not  ep^mlate  to  gain  ?  and  is  not  all  speculation, 
morally  considered,  gambling?    Now,  all  the  pro- 
fessed gamester  does  is  to  get  rid  of  the  lumber- 
ing m^ium  of  trading-speculations — to  clear  the 
game  which  all  men  are  willing  to  play  of  the 
cumbrous  machinery  that  clogs  its  movements 
when  played  upon  commercial  principles,  and  to 
bring  it  to  a  crisis  and  a  close  at  once.    You  talk 
of  the  misery  and  ruin  entailed  upon  families  by 
gambling ;  but  depend  upon  it  the  same  men  who 
ruin  themselves  and  families  by  play  would  do 
precisely  the  same  thing  were  there  no  such  thing 
as  play.     For  one  Frenchman  ruined  by  hazard, 
ten  Englishmen  are  ruined  by  commerce.  In  fact, 
as  a  people,  you  gamble  much  more  than  we  do, 
though  in  a  different  way ;  and  when  you  choose 
to  gamble  oi  we  do,  you  do  it  to  much  greater 
extent,  and  with  a  recklessness  to  which  our  habits 
in  that  respect  afford  no  parallel.     There  is  an 
EkigUshman  now  in  Paris  who  has  repeatedly  won 
and  lost  ten  thousand  francs  at  a  sitting,  and  whom 
you  may  see,  if  you  choose  to  come  with  me,  any 
evening  you  like." 

"  What  is  his  name  ?'  I  demanded. 

«  0 .  .  He  is  a  priest,  too,  I  have  heard,  and 

of  course,  when  at  home,  a  preacher  of  morality." 

"  Well,"  said  I,  "  with  your  permission,  I  shall 
be  glad  to  have  a  look  at  him." 

**  Very  well ;  you  shall  dine  with  me  to-mor- 
row at  the  Salon  Francnis.  Meet  me  there  at  six, 
and  then,  after  dinner,  I  will  accompany  you."       j 


«  Agreed." 

And  so  it  came  to  pass  that,  about  nine  o'clock 
on  the  following  evening — for  we  had  dined  at 
most  gentlemanly  leisure,  and  followed  up  the 
dinner  with  a  complete  debauch  of  sugared  water 
— I  entered,  for  the  first  time,  one  of  the  saloons 
devoted  to  gambling  on  the  first  floor  of  the 
Palais  Royal.  There  was  not  so  great  and  gor- 
geous display  of  taste  and  expenditure  as  I  had 
expected  to  see ;  though  everything  was  substantial 
and  elegant,  nothing  was  pretentious  or  superb. 
Tables  arranged  with  a  view  to  convenience  rather 
than  order  or  regularity,  and  covered  with  the 
means  and  materials  of  gaming,  were  surrounded, 
on  three  sides,  by  persons  already  engaged  at  tho 
sport.  We  passed  through  several  rooms  thus 
furnished,  and  more  or  less  tumultuously  filled. 
Hazard  appeared  to  be  the  most  favourite  game ; 
as  I  noticed  during  my  stay  that  the  tables  where 
that  was  played  were  first  in  full  occupation,  and 
throughout  the  evening  w^ere  more  crowded  than 
others.  Maubert  led  me  to  a  room,  which  must 
have  been  the  fifth  or  sixth  we  entered,  and, 
pointing  to  a  table  at  the  further  end,  upon  the 
centre  of  which  rose  a  brazen  dragon,  with  a  pair 
of  emerald  eyes,  a  yawning,  cavernous  jaw,  and  a 
ridgy  tail,  wnose  voluminous  folds  coiled  round  a 
column  of  polished  steel — told  me  that  there  I 
should  find  my  man  in  the  course  of  the  evening, 
though  I  should  have  to  wait  for  him,  as  he  had 
not  yet  arrived.  He  informed  me  that  I  could  act 
as  I  chose,  without  being  questioned ;  and  then 
took  his  leave,  as  his  services  were  wanted  in  his 
own  department.  I  amused  myself  for  nearly  a 
couple  of  hours  in  contemplating,  en  philosopke, 
the  scene  before  me.  I  had  heard  and  read  much 
of  gamblers  and  gambling,  and  here  they  were  in 
multitudes  to  test  the  truth  or  falsity  of  my  im- 
pressions. I  noticed  particularly  that,  while  the 
younger  players  acted  throughout  as  though  gaming 
were  a  frolic,  and  welcomed  both  their  gains  and 
losses  with  a  joke  or  a  laugh,  the  older  hands 
maintained  a  perfect  silence,  and  accepted  the 
decrees  of  fortune  without  betraying  the  least 
emotion.  The  table  near  which  I  stood  was  appro- 
priated to  the  following  purpose :  A  ball,  or  rather 
solid  polygon,  of  near  a  hundred  sides,  each  side 
coloured  blue,  red,  or  black,  was  dropped  into  the 
mouth  of  the  dragon ;  and,  while  it  was  rolling 
audibly  through  the  long  folds  of  its  tail,  the 
players  placed  what  sums  they  chose  upon  red, 
blue,  or  black-coloured  spaces  on  the  table.  What- 
ever colour  the  ball,  upon  emerging  from  the  tail 
and  finally  resting,  showed  uppermost,  was  the 
winning  colour ;  the  rest  lost.  The  first  operation 
of  the  manager,  after  each  throw,  was  to  rake  into 
the  bank  in  front  of  him  the  several  amounts 
placed  on  the  losing  colours,  after  which  he  paid 
the  winners,  doubling  the  stake  for  black,  trebling 
it  for  red,  and  multiplying  it  by  five  for  the  blue. 
Most  of  the  young  players  began  upon  the  black ; 
but  whether  they  won  or  lost,  and  the  chance  was 
equal  for  either  fate,  they  invariably  migrated  to 
the  other  colours ;  or,  in  other  words,  doubled  or 
quintupled  their  stakes  as  their  passions  became 
heated  by  play.    The  old  ones,  on  the  contrary. 
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kept  mostly  to  one  colonr ;  and»  in  purauance  of 
some  cunningly -concocted  plan,  frequently  con- 
sulted pricked  or  pencilled  cards,  upon  which 
they  had  perhaps  made  previous  calculations,  or 
chronicled  the  course  of  play  as  it  went  on.  The 
physiognomy  of  these  old  stagers  certainly  afforded 
a  rich  variety  of  exceedingly  ugly  faces.  Disap- 
pointment, however,  was  not  the  prevailing  ex- 
pression ;  and,  from  what  I  observed  of  the  gene- 
ral manifestation  of  their  hardened  visages,  I  was 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  your  calculating  gambler, 
who  has  his  passions  under  control,  is  not,  in  the 
long-run,  a  loser,  but  the  contrary ;  and  that  the 
support  of  the  bank,  and  the  whole  establishment, 
is  derived  from  the  swarming  flights  of  raw,  in- 
experienced and  uucalculating  pigeons  which  every 
day  brings  to  be  plucked.  One  old  fellow  walked 
ofif  with  a  bag  of  five- franc  pieces,  which  could  not 
have  been  worth  less  tlian  twenty  pounds  English, 
accumulated  in  little  more  than  half  an  hour; 
and  others  pocketed  various  smaller  sums,  and 
then  withdrew.  An  English  gentleman  lost  several 
five-pound  notes  in  succession  on  the  blue,  and, 
continuing  the  stake,  recovered  them  all  vnth 
a  profit.  An  Irishman  who  had  been  playing  for 
silver  on  the  black,  attempted  to  do  the  same ;  but 
his  heart  failed  him,  or  else  his  pocket,  after  the 
loss  of  his  second  note,  and,  with  a  guttural  oath, 
he  retired  in  a  rage.  To  win  at  gaming,  it  would 
seem  from  such  examples,  requires  but  a  large 
amount  of  courage  and  capital;  and  it  must  be 
from  this  fact  alone  that,  where  the  game,  what- 
ever it  be,  is  fairly  played,  the  bank  which  has  the 
courage  to  challenge  all  the  world,  and  unlimited 
capital  to  support  the  challenge,  is  so  largely  the 
gainer.  The  natural  advantage  of  the  bank  may, 
however,  be  met  by  calculation  and  cautious  adher- 
ence to  system  in  playing ;  and  instances  are  not 
wanting  where  the  bank,  though  well  stocked,  has 
been  broken,  and  the  whole  funds  carried  off 
through  the  success  of  a  deep-laid  scheme. 

While  I  was  indulging  in  these  speculations,  in 
which  I  have  no  desire  that  the  reader  should 
place  implicit  faith,  the  personage  whom  my 
curiosity  had  led  me  hither  to  meet  entered  the 
room,  and  made  towards  the  place  where  I  stood. 
The  long  interval  that  had  elapsed  since  I  last  saw 
him  had  effected  such  an  alteration  in  his  appear- 
ance that  it  is  probable  that,  had  I  not  been  ex- 
pecting him,  he  would  have  passed  unrecognised. 
As  it  was,  the  first  glance  assured  me  of  his 
identity.  From  added  years,  or  from  long-enduring 
sedentary  habits,  he  had  acquired  a  slight  stoop, 
and  the  old  sprightly  elasticity  of  step  had  given 
place  to  the  sober  foot-fall  of  mature  age ;  but  the 
face,  though  of  a  somewhat  darker  hue,  and  now 
lined  with  faint  furrows,  bore  the  same  contour  and 
much  of  the  same  expression  as  of  yore.  There 
was  the  same  classic  and  intellectual  profile,  and 
the  same  common-place  and  rather  sordid  indica- 
tions in  .the  full  face  which  had  formerly  given 
rise  to  the  saying  among  his  flock,  that  "The 
parson  had  two  faces,  one  for  Sundays  and  one 
for  working  days."  He  took  his  seat  at  the  left- 
hand  of  the  money-raker,  and,  presenting  a  paper, 
probably  a  cheque  or  foreign  note,  received  a  pile 


of  gold  and  silver,  which  he  spread  before  bim. 
I  had  intended  to  watch  his  game,  and  pec- 
haps,  if  occasion  offered,  to  speak  to  him ;  bnt  the 
sight  of  the  very  man  from  whoee  lips  my  infant 
ears  had  caught  the  first  accents  of  public  wonhip 
preparing  to  take  part  in  the  debasing  orgies  of  the 
pandemonium  in  which  I  stood  so  revolted  my 
feelings — and  his  action,  as  he  bent  over  his 
pocket-book  in  search  of  something  he  wanted, 
brought  so  forcibly  to  my  recollection  his  old 
gestures  in  the  pulpit — that  I  resolved  to  spare 
myself  the  witnessing  of  his  degradation,  and 
accordingly  walked  away,  and  out  of  the  accursed 
den,  to  the  side  of  the  fountain  in  tlie  quadrangle, 
in  the  cool  spray  of  which  I  sat  for  an  hour,  not 
enjoying  my  reflections  upon  the  past 

I  learnt  from  Maubert  subsequently,  that,  though 

C played  the  boldest  game,  be  was  far  from 

being  a  welcome  guest  at  some  of  the  tables  he 
chose  to  patronise.  He  won,  occasionally,  huge 
sums ;  and,  if  he  lost  them  again,  as  from  his 
known  difficulties  at  certain  seasons  it  is  prett^r 
sure  he  did,  he  did  not  lose  them  at  the  pablic 
tables,  but  at  some  of  the  private  gaming-houses 
of  the  nobility  which  he  was  known  to  frequeok 
That  he  was  occasionally  reduced  to  unpleasant 
straits  I  have  reason  to  think ;  because,  loog  after 
the  encounter  above  related,  I  met  him  at  a  pkce 
whither  I  had  resorted  for  a  cheap  dinner,  and  where 
we  dined  together  on  a  deal  table  from  sonp  and 
bouiUi,  for  a  sum  not  to  be  mentioned  in  connenoa 
with  the  repast  of  a  gentleman.  On  this  occaidon,  I 
somewhat  alarmed  him  by  inquiring,  in  a  broad 
Devonshire  accent,  if  he  could  inform  mc  of  the 

address  of  M.  V ,  naming  one  of  the  French 

prisoners  with  whom  the  parson  had  been  espe- 
cially intmiate  in  the  time  of  the  war.  He  stared 
at  me  fixedly  for  a  minute,  and  then,  with  a  voice 
like  one  aposti*ophising  a  spirit,  said,  "  Yon  are 

,  the  son  of  Thomas .    I  know  you  from 

your  likeness  to  your  father.  Do  not  know  m& 
here.    Let  me  have  your  address ;  I  should  like  to 

talk  to  you.     M.  V is  dead— dead  I   And 

your  father,  is  he  yet  living?" 

I  was  going  to  reply  to  his  queries,  but,  snatdi- 
ing  the  card  I  presented,  he  bade  me  hastily  adiea, 
and  disappeared. 

It  was  rumoured  about  that  he  won  a  Urge  m 
of  money  previous  to  the  brealdng  out  of  the 
Revolution,  and  that,  having  accomplished  bs 
object,  he  withdrew  from  tlie  gaming-table.  i»^ 
he  had  played  the  game  of  life  too  fast,  and,  m 
desperately  acquiring  tiie  means  of  expendit^ 
had  lost  those  of  enjoyment  In  the  puWL^w 
work  to  which  allusion  has  been  made  is  the  fol- 
lowing sentence :  "  The  gamester,  if  he  die  * 
martyr  to  his  profession,  is  doubly  mined-  »« 
adds  his  soul  to  every  other  loss,  and,  by  theacs 
of  suicide,  renounces  earth  to  forfeit  heaven, 
is  wretched  to  think  that  the  writer  put  an  end  to 
his  own  existence,  after  a  life  devoted  to  the  very 
vice  he  so  powerfully  deprecated.  He  blew  «n 
his  brains  at  Fontambleau,  in  1832--it  was  said, » 
escape  the  pain  of  a  surgical  operation  from  wiuc^ 
no  danger  could  be  apprehended. 
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The  popularity  of  Charles  X.,  great  in  the  be- 
ginning, more  from  the  personal  contrast  he  ex- 
hibited to  his  predecessor,  the  gouty  and  gorman- 
dising Louis  des  huitres,  as  the  people  sneeringly 
styled  him,  than  from  any  other  cause,  had  been 
waning  rapidly  from  his  first  accession  to  the 
throne.  He  had  given  mortal  offence  by  his  par- 
tiality to  the  Jesuits,  and  excited  contempt  by  the 
debasing  superstition  into  which  he  had  plunged 
headlong  by  way  of  atonement  for  a  long  course 
of  luxury  and  debauch.  He  had  committed  the 
ridiculous  blunder,  among  a  thousand  others,  of 
legislating  upon  the  subject  of  the  pleasures  and 
recreations  of  his  subjects,  which  he  was  past  the 
power  of  participating,  and  liad  excited  disgust  in 
the  general  mind  by  the  repeated  parade  of  re- 
ligious ceremonies  in  the  public  ways.  Through 
the  medium  of  his  slave  and  ^villing  tool,  M.  de 
Villele,  he  had  made  abortive  attempts  upon  the 
integrity  of  the  laws  dearest  to  the  passions  of  the 
French  nation,  and  carried  the  exercise  of  the 
royal  prerogative  to  its  utmost  stretch.  Before 
the  succession  of  M.  Marlignac  to  office  the  seeds 
of  revolution  were  sown;  and  the  only  hope  of 
that  gentleman  was,  to  use  his  own  expression, 
"  that  he  should  be  able  to  conduct  the  monarchy 
quietly  down  stairs,  which  would  else  be  thrown 
out  of  the  window."  But  even  this  could  only 
have  been  done  bv  concession ;  and  concession, 
however  liberally  it  was  promised,  could  not  be 
associated  in  the  minds  of  the  people  with  the 
name  of  Polignac,  who  soon  came  into  office.  It 
was  in  vain  that  that  obstinate  worthy  promised, 
and  indeed  executed,  liberal  measures.  The  whole 
French  world  knew  that  they  were  but  so  many 
temporary  expedients,  and  therefore  would  have 
nothing,  would  hear  of  nothing,  from  him,  but  his 
withdrawal. 

The' elements  of  discontent  and  revolt  had  been 
for  a  long  time  visibly  at  work;  and  the  forth- 
coming storm,  dimly  discerned  by  the  men  of  the 
old  generatioD,  had  been  announced  without  hesi- 
tation, and  discussed  without  reserve,  as  a  consum- 
mation inevitable,  and  not  far  off.  Still  years 
were  expected  to  elapse  before  the  crisis  came, 
which,  however,  was  brought  to  a  head  at  once 
by  the  publication  of  the  famous  ordonnanccs 
—decrees  which,  perhaps,  astonished  by  their 
impudence,  quite  as  mucli  as  they  alarmed  by 
their  tenor,  the  exasperated  Parisians.  These 
ordonnanccs,  which  would  have  clapped  an  ex- 
tinguisher on  the  press,  and  have  modified  the 
mode  of  election  in  a  manner  to  pack  the  repre- 
sentation with  the  creatures  of  the  aristocracy, 
settled  the  question  of  revolt,  converted  the  pro- 
phesied revolution  into  a  present  fact,  and  trans- 
formed every  able-bodied  man  into  a  rebel  at  one 
and  the  same  moment  Anything  short  of  these 
measures  might  have  provoked  further  discussion, 
and  given  rise  to  a  vast  amount  of  seditious 
speechifying  and  club  oratory ;  but  now  the  only 
discussion  was,  as  to  the  readiest  means  of  ag- 
gression against  authority,  and  the  long  tirades  of 
orators  were  condensed  to  the  significant  syllables, 
"  Anx  armes ! — aux  armes  T' 

The  ordonnanccs  were  only  published  on  the 


26th,  and  before  the  evening  of  the  27th,  under 
the  auspices  of  those  perpetual  plagues  to  unconsti- 
tutional rule,  the  students  of  the  Polytechnique, 
the  battle  of  liberty  had  begun — begun,  be  it  re- 
membered, at  the  instigation  of  the  press,  whose 
ve^  existence  was  threatened. 

I  am  not  going  to  repeat  the  history  of  the  three 
glorious  days  of  July.  French  revolutions  are  so 
plentiful  in  the  recollection  of  modern  readers  that 
I  shall  be  readily  spared  the  recital  of  events 
which  all  who  care  to  recur  to  at  this  time  of  day 
know  well  enough  where  to  look  for.  WTiatI 
have  to  state  in  relation  to  them  is  just  what  con- 
cerns myself  and  those  of  my  old  comrades  with 
whose  conduct  on  the  occasion  I  am  acquainted. 
For  my  own  part,  I  must  confess  that,  notwith- 
standing all  the  warnings  received,  the  Revolution 
burst  upon  me  like  a  thunder-clap,  and  overthrew 
all  my  previous  ideas  of  Parisian  society.  The 
first  indication  I  had  of  what  was  going  on 
was  on  the  evening  of  the  27th,  when,  return- 
ing homewards  from  the  Rue  du  Temple,  I  was 
tunied  back  from  a  short  cut  I  wanted  -  to  make, 
and  advised  to  continue  my  route  in  another 
direction,  as  a  barricade  was  forming  in  my 
path.  I  had  never  heard  of  barricades,  since  so 
familiar  in  French  story,  and  was  some  time 
before  I  could  comprehend  what  w*as  going 
on.  On  reaching  the  Pont  Neuf  (I  then  lodged 
on  the  Quai  des  Augustins),  I  had  some  difficulty 
from  the  crowd  in  crossing  the  bridge,  from  the 
centre  of  which  I  witnessed  a  slight  fracas  between 
the  populace  and  the  troops  in  the  broad  road 
leading  to  the  Tuileries :  the  soldiers  did  not  fire, 
however,  but,  advancing  slowly  with  level  bayonets^ 
turned  the  mob  in  another  direction.    When  I  got 

at  length  to  my  lodgings,  I  encountered  N ,. 

who  was  uneasily  pacing  my  room,  where  he  had 
been  waiting  an  age,  he  said,  to  see  me.  All  his 
republican  blood  was  On  fire,  and  every  interest  in 
life  had  vanished,  save  the  interest  of  the  French 
Revolution,  which  he  declared  had  begun,  and 
would  prove  the  dawn  of  a  new  era  of  liberty  for 
the  world.  I  was  amazed  at  his  frantic  enthusiasm^ 
and  he  not  less  so  at  my  almost  perfect  indifference. 
His  object  in  calling  on  me  was  to  induce  me  to 
assist  him  in  gathering  a  body  of  our  countrymen, 
whom  he  said  we  might  collect  together  in  the 
course  of  the  night,  and  who  might  signalise 
themselves  and  render  good  service  in  the  cause  of 
freedom.  I  declined  having  anything  to  do  with 
such  an  unprofitable  speculation,  and  when  asked 
my  reason,  firankly  avowed  my  decided  aversion 
to  close  intimacy  with  cold  steel  or  hot  lead, 
especially  when  nothing  was  to  be  got  by  it  I 
spoke  with  the  utmost  sincerity,  as  I  really  felt  the 
full  force  of  the  reasoning  of  Shakspeare's  fop,whoi. 
"  but  for  those  vile  guns,  would  himself  have  been 
a  soldier."  **  Were  it  a  bout  of  fists  or  staves,"  said 
I,  "  I  should  have  less  objection ;  but  I  really  have 
no  inclination,  notwithstanding  my  regard  for  you, 
to  set  myself  up  as  a  target  for  the  benefit  of  the 
French  republic — if  it  is  to  be  a  republic,  of  which 
I  am  not  at  all  certain."  He  assured  me  that  it 
must  be  a  republic — that  nothing  else  could  follow 
the  triumph  of  the  people,  which  was  inevitable; 
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and  that,  France  once  a  republic  on  a  settled  and 
stable  foundatioD,  would  draw  all  the  nations  of 
Europe  after  her,  Britain  not  excepted.  In  the 
hope  of  diverting  his  attention  from  a  subject  on 
which  I  saw  he  was  too  much  excited  to  reason 
calmly,  I  inquired  for  his  wife  and  children.  Ue 
.said  he  had  placed  them  in  a  place  of  safety,  and 
bidden  them  farewell — perhaps  for  ever.  The 
interests  of  the  cause  he  had  embraced  were,  if  not 
dearer  to  him  than  they,  of  more  importance  to 
humanity  than  they  to  him  or  he  to  them,  and  to 
those  interests  he  had  devoted  himself.  When  he 
found  that  I  would  take  no  active  part,  he  asked  if 
I  would  oblige  him  in  another  way,  and,  upon  my 
assenting,  said  perhaps  he  would  put  me  to  the 
test;  then  taking  the  addresses  of  such  of  our  old 
oompaniona  as  I  could  remember,  he  took  his  leave. 
I  saw  that,  though  angry  at  my  determination,  he 
had  foreseen  it,  and  was  not  greatly  disappointed. 

t  walked  out  in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  and  en- 
deavoured to  get  to  the  Palais  Royal,  where  there 
had  been  fighting  in  the  afternoon,  but  was  pre- 
vented by  the  builders  of  a  barricade  in  the  Rue  St. 
Honore,  who  compelled  me  to  assist  in  the  labour  of 
digging  up  the  paving-stones  and  cramming  them 
into  a  water-cart,  one  end  of  which  had  been  staved 
in.  I  worked  at  this  employment  for  an  hour ;  and 
then,  fearing  another  similar  engagement,  returned 
home.  That  desperate  measures  were  resolved  on 
was  too  plain  to  be  doubted ;  and  I  retired  to  my 
domicile  with  the  conviction  that  something  tre- 
mendous was  at  hand.    Here  I  found  a  note  from 

N ,  requesting  to  see  me  immediately  at  the 

Rue  Git  le  Ck)ur.  I  went  to  the  address  indicated 
— ^there  being  no  impediments — and  found  him, 
with  a  number  of  others,  some  old  acquaintances, 
employed  in  melting  lead,  casting  bullets,  and 
cutting  slugs  "three  picas  thick"  for  want  of 
sufficient  buUet-moulds.  I  was  requested  to  lend 
a  hand  in  the  good  work ;  and  not  thinking  it 
proper  to  object  to  this  department  of  war,  I  re- 
mained till  dawn  casting  and  trimming  musket- 
balls  for  the  use  of  the  patriots. 

I  went  to  bed  early  on  the  morning  of  the  2dth 
to  dream  of  "  battle,  and  murder,  and  sudden  death," 
and  awoke  at  a  late  hour  with  the  opportunity  of 
witnessing  the  verification  of  my  dream  if  I  chose. 
My  landlord  had  not  opened  his  shop,  but  had 
disappeared  early  in  the  day.  I  had  to  get  my 
own  breakfast,  die  gar^pn,  too,  having  vanished ; 
after  which,  not  being  able  to  rest  at  home,  I  was 
about  to  sally  out  in  the  direction  of  the  distant 
shouting  and  rattle  of  musket-shots,  when  I  heard 
the  measured  tread  of  soldiers  in  the  rear  of  my 
dwelling.  I  ran  up  stairs  and  mounted  to  the  top 
of  the  house,  where,  much  to  my  astonishment,  I 
found  the  missing  gar9on,  surrounded  by  a  store  of 
bricks,  stones,  broken  bottles,  and  other  condi- 
ments of  the  sort,  with  which  he  was  prepared  to 
pepper  the  soldiery  as  soon  as  they  came  within 
shot.  As  it  happened,  to  my  intense  satisfaction, 
he  had  no  use  for  them.  The  advancing  column 
crossed  the  Pont  Neuf,  and  were  immediately  re- 
ceived on  the  other  side  with  a  volley  of  similar 
collectanea,  liberally  administered  from  every  roof 
and  window.    A  few  shots  were  fired,  whether  bv 


them  in  return  I  could  not  midce  out  They  plainly 
took  more  care  to  avoid  the  complimentB  they 
were  met  with  than  to  resent  them.  They  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  after  a  few 
minutes*  fighting,  which  I  could  hear  distinctly 
enough,  though  I  could  see  nothing,  they  drove 
out  the  insurgents. 

I  passed  a  miserable  and  anxious  day.  Wretched 
withm  doors,  where,  from  restlessness,  I  could 
neither  act  nor  reflect,  and  apprehensive  and  be- 
wildered without^  a  thousand  times  I  wished 
myself  a  Frenchman,  or  that  I  wasahandredmfles 
away.  The  noise  of  the  firing,  and  the  dksst 
roar  of  a  sea  of  angry  sounds,  continued  almoBt 
without  intermission  the  whole  day.  The  tricolor 
flag  was  hoisted  in  various  quarters,  and  waved 
gallantly  from  the  summit  of  Notre  Dame,  while 
the  tocsin  pealed  incessantly.  Late  in  the  efier- 
noon  the  troops  took  up  a  position  on  the  quay 
between  the  Pont  Neuf  and  the  Pont  desArtfi, 
where,  being  backed  by  buildings  belonging  to  ^e 
Government,  they  were  exempt  from  Uie  contri- 
butions of  lumbering  sundries  everywhere  rained 
upon  their  heads  by  the  citizens.  No  serioas  at- 
tempt was  made  by  the  populace  to  dislodge  them; 
but  in  the  course  of  the  night  they  retired  mto  the 
Louvre.  The  fighting  seemed  to  have  ceased,  as 
by  common  consent,  about  sunset ;  and  the  tonraltu- 
ous  outcries  had  sunk  to  a  subdued  and  onunoas 
murmur — an  unintermitting  stream  of  doll,  vat- 
teutons  sound,  without  a  pause.  As  it  grew  oaii 
I  shut  myself  up  in  my  room,  and,  having  tasted 
nothing  since  the  morning,  began  rummaging  my 
cupboard  for  provisions.  I  had  just  kid  some 
bread  and  preserves,  sour  cheese  and  a  bottle  of 

beer  on  the  table,  when  in  bounced  N in  a 

bath  of  perspiration,  swathed  in  a  blue  bloose,  and 
black  as  Erebus  with  dust,  dirt,  and  gunpowder. 
He  had  been  fighting  all  the  morning  in  the  Roe 
St  Antoine,  in  company  with  a  lot  of  brave  fel- 
lows, he  said,  who  held  life  as  nothing  m  the  canae 
of  liberty.  Thev  had  defeated  the  French  genial, 
and  repulsed  a  heavy  colunm  of  troops  ^7  ^j?" 
cessant  and  deadly  fire,  vnth  but  a  comparative^ 
trifling  loss  to  the  patriots.  "  I  am  come  to  yo«, 
said  he,  «  for  refreshment  There  has  been  litde 
eating  and  drinking  among  us  to-day ;  and  I  would 
not  touch  what  our  starving  band  wanted  moie 
than  I  did."  . . 

I  pointed  to  the  viands,  which  he  attacked  vm 
a  true  republican  ap|)etite. 

"  Think  of  that  infernal  braggart,  & — ^' 
said  he.  "I  found  him,  by  your  <^i^®^^Vj5 
night,  and  he  mouthed  and  talked  big,  and  promisw 
to  meet  us  at  the  rendezvous,  and  I  gave  him  the 
pass ;  but  the  scoundrel  never  came.  I  called  ag«B 
to-night  on  my  way  to  you.  Nobody  had  sc^ 
him  ail  day.  I  mounted  au  troisiime,  and  '^^ 
at  his  door.  Not  a  sound  in  return.  ^P^ 
through  the  key-hole ;  the  key  is  in  the  lock.  IJ^ 
beggarly  skunk  has  locked  hhnself  in  in  the  T*  • 
The  wmdow-shutters  are  closed ;  the  wretch «» 
bed,  shaking  with  fear :  I  heard  him  turn  and  g«P 
with  affright  I    Faugh !"  .^ 

«  You  forget,"  said  I,  « that  he  is  aeven  ©»  ^ 

e  I    You  surely  can't  expect  the  proprietor  w 
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seven  languagea,  and  of  *  world  of  aocomplish- 
meats  bedde,  to  expose  the  casket  of  such  precious 
treasures  to  the  chuicee  of  war  T 

*^  Bah  r*  he  returned,  '^  this  is  no  time  for  joking. 
Let  him  rot  I  would  break  in  and  unkennel  him ; 
but  the  hours  are  too  precious.    By  the  way,  have 

you  seen  anything  of  Dick  D ?    There's  the 

mettle  of  a  man  in  that  boozy  little  blockhead,  after 
aU.  He  has  been  out  at  the  work,  but  missed  us 
somehow.  I  could  not  teach  the  dolt  to  pronounce 
the  pass,  and  so  consigned  him  to  the  care  of 
Franks.  I  fancy  both  found  the  means  of  guzzling 
somewhere,  for  Franks  showed  without  him,  and 
was  not  sober  enough  to  give  any  account  of  his 
companion.  That  scarred  old  trump  has  not 
opened  his  lips  the  whole  day  save  to  admit  a 
cartridge.  The  young  fellows  are  infatuated  with 
his  ugliness  and  nonchalance.  But  I  must  be  up 
and  doing :  there  is  no  time  to  lose." 
"  Won't  ydd  rest?  An  hour  or  two's  sleep — '* 
^Not  a  wink  Ull  the  work  is  done.  If  you 
choose  to  come  with  me  you  shall  see  something 
worth  locking  at.    What  say  you  ?" 

"  I  have  no  objection,  if  I  may  rely  on  your 
safe-conduct" 
**  That  you  may,  and  shall  have  it.  C!ome." 
I  doffed  my  coat  in  obedience  to  his  instructions, 
and  pot  on  a  blouse  in  which  I  had  been  used  to 
work  at  case.  We  descended  the  stairs,  and  pro- 
ceeding along  the  quay  to  the  secret  depot  of  the 
night  before,  were  admitted  at  a  signal  given  by 
my  companion.  It  was  a  sort  of  cellar,  hot  as  an 
oven,  and  crammed  with  fellows  naked,  like  the 
bakers  of  Paris,  to  the  waist,  making  bread,  as  they 
termed  it,  for  military  digestions;  or,  in  other 
words^  casting  bullets  for  the  next  day's  operations. 
N was  enthusiastically  received,  and  intro- 
duced me  as  a  friend  to  the  cause.  We  made  but 
a  brief  stay;  and  each  charging  himself  with  a 
couple  of  bi^  of  shot  slung  over  the  shoulders 
with  straps  beneath  the  blouse,  set  off  to  consign 
these  indispensable  provisions  to  the  caterers  for 
the  banquet  of  the  morrow. 

Tbe  night  was  glorious— clear,  starry,  and  splen- 
did beyond  description;  and  a  light  refreshing 
breese  displayed  the  flag  of  freedom  as  it  curled 
4ad  xmdulated  gracefully  in  the  quiet  sky.  We 
croeaed  the  narrow  bridge  to  the  church  of  Notre 
Dame,  and  leaving  that  to  the  right,  passed  over 
the  Pont  d'Arcole  to  the  Qnai  de  la  Greve,  and 
thence  through  sundry  tortuous  windings  to  the 
Hue  Bt  Antoine,  to  the  spot  where  the  victorious 
stand  had  been  made  against  the  troops  of  the  lino. 
Everywhere  barricades  met  the  eye,  either  com- 
pleted or  in  course  of  construction,  and  at  every 
barricade  we  were  challenged  by  sentinels  who, 
with  arms  in  hand,  kept  scrupulous  watch.  We 
had  but  to  show  our  burdens  to  be  received  with  a 
very  significant  welcome,  and  assisted  over  the 
ungainly  obstacles  in  our  path.  Upon  arriving  at 
the  spot  where  the  affray  had  been  hottest,  at  the 
rear  of  a  barricade  near  the  Place  de  la  Bastille, 
the  sight  of  many  lying  dead,  and  the  dismal  groans 
of  wounded  men,  in  a  great  measure  cowed  the 
en^usiasm  I  was  beginning  to  feel.  Some  of  the 
supposed  dead  men,  however,  began  to  move  and  { 


stretdi  their  limbs :  they  relieved  my  mind  con* 
siderably  by  their  ya^vning,  and  gave  me  reason 
to  hope  that  the  casualties  had  not  been  so  nume- 
rous as  I  feared.  From  the  writhings  and  groans 
of  two  poor  fellows  who  lay  on  a  pallet  in  an  open 
doorway,  I  made  up  my  mind  that  it  was  better 
to  be  killed  than  badly  wounded  in  afiBairs  of  tho 
sort,  and  further  came  to  the  conclubion  that  I  had 

done  right  in  declining  the  risk  of  either.     N • 

relieved  me  of  my  burden  of  bullets,  which,  as  it 
weighed  near  a  quarter  of  a  hundredweight,  I  was 
nothing  loth  to  lose,  and  proposed  that,  if  I  did 
not  choose  to  remain,  which  he  would  not  press, 
he  should  conduct  me  home  again  by  a  different 
route.  I  asked  him  what  was  his  candid  opinion 
of  the  prospects  of  the  patriots.  ''Four  hours 
ago,"  said  he,  "  I  had  some  doubts  of  the  issue ; 
now  I  have  none.  The  work,  in  fact,  is  already 
done.  The  troops  are  disheartened  and  disgusted ; 
there  are  many  of  them  who  have  not  fired  and 
will  not  fire  a  shot  against  us.  They  have  aban- 
doned the  advantages  they  had  won;  and,  en- 
sconced in  three  or  four  central  positions,  wait 
only  to  be  driven  out  by  our  combined  attack. 
There  are  some  thousands  of  barricades  already 
up,  and  thousands  more  will  be  finished  in  the 
morning ;  and,  you  will  see,  there  will  hardly  be 
occasion  for  a  dozen  of  them."  I  offered  to  leave 
him  with  his  warlike  comrades,  and  to  return  by 
myself,  as  I  could  see  no  danger  in  so  doing ;  but 
he  preferred  accompanying  me,  and  we  set  off 
together  in  a  noith-westerly  direction,  making 
very  slow  progress,  however,  from  tho  frequent 
challenges  we  encountered,  and  the  barricades,  most 
of  which  we  had  to  surmoimt  It  was  altogether 
a  novel,  curious,  and  ominous  scene.  For  the 
greatest  part  of  our  route  the  whole  adult  popu- 
lation seemed  to  have  assembled  in  the  narrow 
inclosures  formed  by  the  barricades.  The  utmost 
silence  compatible  with  the  utmost  activity  pre- 
vailed. Men  and  women,  haggard  age  and  robust 
youth,  wrought  together  at  their  strange  employ- 
ment with  a  vehemence  and  celerity  that  seemed 
to  monopolise  every  faculty  of  mind  and  body. 
Under  the  direction  of  the  grim  and  grizzled  old 
soldiers  of  the  Empire,  and  animated  by  the  example 
of  the  students  and  well-dressed  youth  of  the 
capital,  they  dug  and  hewed,  and  sawed  and  ham- 
mered, and  piled  and  built  in  decorous  order  by 
the  light  of  flaming  torches  without  parley  or 
questioning.  Here  a  group  assembled  round  a 
flambeau  blazing  over  a  blacksmith's  anvil  were  seen 
repairing  muskets  and  carbines ;  and  there  a  little 
squad  of  grinning  gamins,  who  had  got  possession 
of  an  antique  rusty  bayonet  of  a  century  or  two's 
date,  were  mounting  it  upon  a  shaft  yet  green  from 
the  country-side.  Wherever  we  went,  the  scene, 
though  differing  in  detail,  was  the  same  in^  cha- 
racter. The  swelling  murmur  that,  like  the  distant 
roar  of  angry  ocean,  never  for  an  instant  ceased, 
challenged  the  ear  to  recognise  its  utmost  limits, 
and  "gave  dreadful  note  of  preparation"  for  a 
strife  plainly  destined  to  be  decisive. 

After  something  more  than  an  hour's  walking 
and  scrambling  we  found  ourselves  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  March^  des  Innocens,  at  a  spot  where  the 
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troops  had  soiferod  severely  from  the  tempest  of 
tiles,  stones,  and  heavy  masses  hurled  upon  them 
from  the  roofs  of  a  lofty  and  narrow  thoroughfare. 
Several  crushed  and  lifeless  bodies  lay  heaped 
together  in  the  shadow  of  a  tall  building,  and  three 
badly  bruised  and  wounded  men  lay  languishing 
on  rude  couches  under  the  care  of  women — ^the 
wives  and  mothers  of  their  antagonists.  Thence 
we  made  our  way  to  the  Pont  au  Change,  where 
I  topk  leave  of  my  companion,  and,  crossing  both 
bridges,  returned  to  my  lodging,  and,  with  my 
mind  made  up  as  to  the  results  of  the  coming  con- 
flict, to  bed,  and  at  last  to  sleep. 

All  the  world  knows  how  the  bloody  game 
was  played  out  and  won  on  the  29th ;  how  the 
third  day  of.the  Revolution  rewarded  the  gigantic 
exertions  of  the  second,  and  avenged  the  insulting 
aggressions  which  characterised  the  first.  The  day 
o£  popular  vengeance  had  come,  and,  what  ren- 
dered its  triumph  terribly  sure,  every  patriot  knew 
it,  and  was  eager  to  inflict  his  share.  Along  the 
same  routes  followed  by  the  troops  of  yesterday 
poured  the  angry  masses  of  to-day.  Headed  by 
the  students  of  law  and  physic,  on  came  the  multi- 
tudinous bodies  of  successful  combatants  against  an 
army  of  hireling  opponents,  who  individually  bore 
them  no  ill-will,  and  who,  famished  and  worn  out 
with  fatigue,  promised  but  a  feeble  resistance.  The 
multitude  that,  abandoning  their  cherished  barri- 
cades, swarmed  over  the  bridges  and  through  a 
thousand  avenues  upon  the  Louvre  and  theTuileries, 
by  mere  momentum  alone  might  have  driven  their 
antagonists  from  the  city.  They  were  received 
by  a  smart  firing,  but  the  reception  they  met  with 
was  the  cold  and  formal  ofiFort  of  duty  and  disci- 
pline, hardly  of  determined  hostility,  much  less  of 
enthusiastic  valour.  The  Louvre  was  first  carried, 
the  sudden  abandonment  of  which  originated  a 
panic  among  the  defenders  of  the  Tuileries.  Gon- 
fusion,  almost  amounting  to  a  perfect  rout,  speedily 
followed,  which  might  have  ended  in  a  massacre 
of  the  troops  but  for  the  valour  and  coolness  of  the 
Swiss  in  the  gardens,  who  efifectually  covered  the 
retreat  The  people,  having,  in  the  consciousness 
of  their  irresistible  strength,  refused  an  armistice 
and  disdained  a  parley,  were,  before  the  close  of 
the  day,  conquerors  on  all  sides ;  and  now  it  re- 
mained to  see  what  they  had  got  by  it.  Nobody, 
however,  yet  knew  that  the  business  of  fighting 
was  over.  It  was  thought  that  the  king,  who 
during  the  Three  Days  had  been  amusing  himself 
with  cards  and  masses — short  rubbers  and  long 
prayers — at  St  Cloud,  might  at  length  wake  up, 
and,  by  marching  troops  and  artillery  upon  the 
capital,  endeavour  to  re-erect  his  shattered  throne. 
There  was  now  on  all  sides  as  much  talking  as 
there  had  been  fighting  before.  The  friends  of  a 
republic  were  loudest  in  their  declamations,  but 
they  had  not  an  atom  of  real  influence.  The 
ordounances  were  repealed  on  the  30th,  but  it  was 
too  late ;  the  monarchy  had  been  thrown  out  of 
the  window,  and  it  was  no  use  now  to  think  of 
walking  down  stairs. 

The  populace  shouted  for  Lafayette,  and  the 
republicans  (those,  at  least,  who  knew  nothing  of 
state  plots  and  intrigue)  bellowed  with  all  their 


might  **  Vive  Lafayette ! "  Lafayette  came,  in  a 
shower  of  blossoms  and  perfume,  and  brought  m 
his  hand — not  a  republic,  but  theDukeof  OrleanE, 
who,  as  lieutenant-general,  assumed  the  govern- 
ment This  was  on  the  last  day  of  July.  The 
1st  of  August  was  a  day  of  rejoicing;  on  the 
second,  the  old  priest-ridden  king  abdicated;  and 
a  very  short  time  after,  the  very  next  day,  if  I 
recollect  right,  the  scurvy  rabble  of  Paris,  with  the 
natural  instinct  of  the  canaille  of  all  coontries  and 
times — the  instinct  of  the  mongrel  cur  who  mads 
and  mutilates  the  vermin  which  the  mastiff  slays— 
launched  their  ragged  tribes  upon  Ramboiullet, 
whither  he  had  retired  from  the  tumult  he  was  too 
senseless  and  feeble  to  cope  with,  and  brutally 
drummed  and  terrified  bim  out  of  that  Inst  refage, 
to  seek  an  exile's  home  where  his  successor 
sought  it  with  far  less  ceremony  seventeen  years 
afterwards — in  the  land  of  his  hereditary  foes. 

The  barricades  all  disappeared,  and  the  shops 
opened  in  astonishingly  quick  time  after  die  ac- 
cession of  the  new  monarch,  for  such  he  became 
within  a  few  days.  I  now  began  to  hunt  up  my 
old  friends,  pupils,  and  employers,  to  learn  what 
was  become  of  them,  and  what  chance  remained 
of  yet  obtaining  a  living  in  Paris.     I  called  on 

N on  the  evening  of  the  abdication,  and  found 

him  calm  and  quiet  as  a  philosopher,  and  sur- 
rounded by  his  family  in  his  old  lodgings.  But 
I  could  see  that  his  composure  was  assumed.  He 
was  already  aware  that,  so  far  as  a  repuWic  was 
concerned,  he  had  bestowed  all  his  enthusiasm  to 
no  purpose,  and  was  secretly  savage  with  the  pa- 
triots for  throwing  away  their  advantage,  and  with 
himself  fur  the  part  he  had  taken.     He  told  me 

that  poor  Dick  D was  in  one  of  the  temporary 

hospitals  in  the  Louvre,  delirious  with  a  broken 
head ;  that  it  appeared  the  poor  fellow  had  joined 
the  wrong  party,  after  all.  Mystified  with  drink- 
ing to  the  good  cause,  he  had  wandered  into  tlie\ 
track  of  the  routed  soldiery,  whom  he  mistook  for 
the  patriots,  and  had  received  a  salute  on  die  o* 
frontis  from  a  bottle  intended  for  a  grenadier. 
"  But  I  am  told,"  he  added,  "  that  there  are  good 
hopes  of  his  recovering.  It  was  nothing  extraor- 
dinary that  Dick's  head  should  come  in  contact 
witha  bottle — a  case  of  magneticattraction, perhaps; 
'tis  not  the  first  time,  at  any  rate.  It  may  he  a 
warning  to  him.  But  let  me  tell  you  about  B — s* 
He  has  been  here  half-a-dozen  times,  puuiping  m^ 
on  the  subject  of  the  Three  Days  for  his  correspond- 
ence with  the newspaper.  I  have  crammed  him 

full  of  lies  and  long  details  of  events  tJiat  never  m 
place,  in  return  for  his  poltroonery.  The  best  of 
it  is,  he  does  not  know  that  X  am  aware  of  hi* 
cowardice,  and  he  regales  me  with  particnliK 
equally  credible  with  those  I  furnish  him  wid»,  w 
what  took  place  in  other  quarters  of  the  town  ««^ 
his  own  eye,  I  have  no  doubt  he  has  despatched 
an  interminable  yarn  to  London,  in  which  he  ha& 
represented  himself  as  present  wherever  it  v»s 
possible  for  one  person  to  bo  in  the  course  oi  th^ 
Three  Days." 

On  leaving  N I  repaired  to  the  priuW' 

office  where  I  had  last  wrought  The  doors  were 
open,  but  not  a  soul  sav-e  a  superannuated  ware- 
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hooscxnan  was  to  be  seen.  Fonns  half  worked-off 
lay  upon  the  presses,  and  the  ink  had  dried  upon 
the  hardening  rollers.  The  composing-rooms  were 
composed  as  death ;  and  I  could  learn  nothing  as 
to  the  resumption  of  operations.  I  pursued  my 
search  at  other  houses  in  various  parts  of  the  city 
with  equal  ill-success,  and  began  at  length  to  think 
of  turning  my  face  homewards.  Not  to  be  preci- 
pitate, or  lose  a  chance  that  might  yet  remain,  I 
called  successively  upon  all  my  pupils,  and  found 
but  one  out  of  the  whole  twenty-two  who  was 
willing  to  resume  the  course  of  instruction  imme- 
diately. "Hiis  decided  my  resolution,  and  I  di- 
rectly set  about  putting  my  afiairs  in  order  for  a 
retreat.  I  had  bought  an  old  pianoforte,  which, 
no  purchaser  appearing,  I  was  on  the  point  of 
abandoning  for  the  benefit  of  my  successor  in  the 
lodging,  when  it  occurred  to  me  to  pawn  it 
Though  no  one  would  buy,  I  found  no  difficulty 
in  pledging  it  for  a  tolerably  fair  sum,  as  it  was 
doubtless  expected  that  I  should  redeem  it  again 
when  the  long  winter  evenings  set  in.  With  the 
proceeds  I  bought  a  selection  of  new  romances  in 
sheets,  which  I  knew  would  pay  me  well  for  the 
trouble  of  importation.  I  now  set  out  to  procure 
my  passport,  a  business  which  I  found  it  next  to 
impossible  to  accomplish,  from  the  throng  of  Eng- 
lishmen and  other  foreigners  with  which  all  the 
offices  were  beset  Hour  after  hour  I  waited  for 
my  turn ;  and  when  at  length  I  made  my  demand 
was  referred  to  another  and  another  functionary, 
each  of  whom  I  found  besieged  by  a  crowd  of  so- 
licitous expectants,  frightened  at  France,  and  eager 
to  get  away.  I  managed  to  get  hold  of  a  printed 
form  at  length,  with  the  signature  of  one  official. 
I  was  sick  of  the  pestilent  catchpenny  ceremonies, 
and  borrowing  the  passport  of  a  countryman  who, 
after  days  of  attendance,  had  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing one,  filled  up  what  was  wanting  in  my  own 
with  counterfeit  scribbling,  and  resolved  to  put  a 
bold  face  on  it  and  take  my  chance. 

I  wrote  to  such  of  my  old  comrades  as  I  thought 
fit  to  apprise  of  my  return,  and  gave  them  a  supper 
and  a  song  on  the  very  day  that  Louis  Philippe 
accepted  the  crown  of  France.    After  the  rest  of 

my  guests  had  departed,  N remained  till  the 

night  was  far  advanced,  and  we  had  a  long  and 
confidential  conversation  together.  He  was  mise- 
rably disappointed  at  the  result  of  all  the  heroism 
of  the  French  populace,  which  he  declared  was 
utterly  thrown  away ;  praised  my  superior  pene- 
tration (!)  in  abstaining  from  meddling  with  it, 
and  upbraided  himself  for  a  fool  in  having  perilled 
his  Hfe  and  the  destiny  of  his  helpless  family  for 
the  soke  of  effecting  an  exchange  which  would 
perhaps  turn  out  in  the  end,  like  that  of  the  frogs 
in  the  fable,  a  King  Btork  instead  of  a  King  Log. 
**  I  shall  return  to  England  before  long,"  said  he, 
**  whence  it  is  possible  I  may  sail  for  America. 
In  less  than  a  year  the  Statute  of  Limitations  will 
free  me  from  responsibilities  which  are  only  legally 
mine,  and  I  can  come  back  in  safety.  If  you  come 
in  contact  with  any  of  my  friends,  make  use  of  my 
name  if  it  be  of  any  service  to  you ;  but,  remem- 
ber, don't  say  what  a  calf  I  have  been." 

It  was  the  10th  of  August,  the  day  after  the 


proclamation  of  the  new  monarch  amidst  the  peal- 
ing of  bells  and  the  thundering  of  cannon,  that  at 
seven  in  the  morning  I  found  myself  on  the  top  of 
the  diligence,  by  the  side  of  a  squab-faced  Irish- 
man, clattering  over  the  rough  stones  of  the  Eue 
du  Faubourg  St.  Denis,  on  my  way  homeward. 
My  travelling-companion  was  in  a  violent  rage 
with  something  or  somebody,  and  every  now  and 
then,  as  we  proceeded  along,  expectorated  an  oath 
or  an  unmentionable  noun-substantive  against  some 
absent  individual  of  the  feminine  gender,  the  ob- 
ject of  his  wrath  and  malediction.  It  was  with 
some  surprise  that  I  learned  at  length  that  all  this 
fury  was  directed  against  the  wife  of  his  bosom, 
who  he  swore  had  run  away  with  a  Frenchman, 
and  all  for  jist  nothing  at  all  at  all.  *'  Bekase  I 
choose  to  enjoy  a  bit  of  a  skrimmage  wid  the  boys, 
she  takes  the  thantrums,  bedad,  and  wants  to  ender 
me  from  divartin'  meself  wid  the  rufiylooshun; 
and  whin  I  wouldn't  lave  the  fun  intirely  at  her 
biddin',  she  praches  me  a  sarmint  a  yard  long,  and 
ses  she'll  lave  me  to  me  fate.  *  Diwle  may  care, 
me  darlint,'  ses  I, '  an  if  you  lave  me  I'll  brake  ivery 
bone  in  yer  body  whin  I  come  home,  my  dear.' 
Be  the  saints,  that  didn't  mollify  her  !  I  was  onny 
out  one  night,  an  whin  I  come  back  the  same  day 
she  was  clane  gone,  as  I'm  a  sinner.  Diwle  fetch 
you,  ses  I,  an  I'll  be  afther  you  meself.  I've  been 
windin'  of  her  this  fortnight  a'most,  and  onny 
catched  the varmint  'istherdy  aftheiyioon." 

"Catched  her? — then  I  suppose  Ae  is  in  the 
diligence."  v 

"  Thrue  for  you — ^she  is  in  the  dillygins  that 
started  afore  this.  If  you'll  tell  me  whin  we'll 
come  up  wid  'em,  I'll  feel  obleeged." 

**  It  is  not  likely  we  shall  come  up  with  them  at 
all ;  they  have  had  more  than  twelve  hours'  start." 

"  But,  tare  an  hounds !  the  boat — will  there  be 
a  boat  across  afore  we  git  to  Calais?  Sure,  we'll 
nab  'em  that  way  illigant." 

I  could  give  him  no  information  on  that  subject, 
and  for  some  time  we  pursued  our  route  in  silence, 
with  the  exception  of  occasional  involuntary  ejacu- 
lations on  the  part  of  the  deserted  husband.  We 
had  travelled  all  day,  a  day  of  intolerable  heat 
and  dust,  when,  towards  evening,  at  a  sudden  turn 
and  steep  descent  in  the  road,  we  came  upon  an 
overturned  diligence,  which  a  number  of  workmen 
were  engaged  in  repairing.  "  There,"  said  I  to 
the  Irishman,  "  is  probably  the  coach  that  your 
wife  was  in." 

"Och,  the  blissed  Vargin!"  he  roared  aloud, 
"  I'm  bail  the  dariint  is  kilt  intirely  I"  With  that, 
as  the  coach  drew  up,  he  leaped  with  one  bound  to 
the  ground. 

The  passengers  of  the  capsised  vehicle,  none  of 
whom  were  seriously  hurt,  came  flocking  towards 
us  from  a  cabin  on  the  road-side,  where  they  had 
taken  temporary  refuge.  Among  the  rest  was  the 
Irishman's  wife,  a  smart  young  Englishwoman  of 
the  abigail  genus,  with  a  spirit  quite  a  match  for 
that  of  her  fiery  mate.  The  Frenchmaji  she  had 
run  away  with  was  the  creation  of  the  latter's 
jealous  brain.  They  flew  into  each  other's  arms 
with  all  the  extasy  of  lovers,  and  she  was  imme- 
diately mounted  between  me  and  him;  and  a  hsip" 
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pier  couple,  to  all  appearance,  it  wae  impoBsible  to 
imagine.  She  spoke  French  admirably,  an  acoom- 
plifihment  in  which  her  lord  and  master  was  alto- 
gether deficient ;  and  he  was  terribly  afraid  lest  I 
should  tell  her  all  the  fine  things  he  had  not  said 
in  her  praise.  I  could  not  help  tormenting  him, 
in  return  for  the  savage  resentment  he  had  betrayed 
at  her  escapade.  I  kept  her  chattering  the  best 
part  of  the  journey,  and  found  out,  witJ^out  much 
questioning,  that,  with  all  his  wrath,  the  "grey 
mare  was  the  better  horse/*  and  that  it  was  well  it 
was  so,  as  much  on  his  account  as  hers. 

We  arrived  in  Calais,  my  passport  having  es- 
caped all  challenge,  in  the  afternoon  of  the  11th, 
and  crossed  the  Channel  in  the  evening  in  the 
steamer,  which,  there  being  not  water  enough  on 
the  bar  to  float  us  into  the  harbour,  dr(^>ped 
anchor  about  a  stone's  throw  from  the  shore.  We 
had  above  a  hundred  passengers,  which  the  boats 


took  off  and  landed,  plundering  each  of  foTir  sbil* 
lings  for  a  passage  of  fifty  yards.  With  a  few 
others,  I  remained  behind,  refusing  to  pay  mci:i6 
than  sixpence  for  so  trifling  a  distance.  When  the 
victims  had  been  marched  off  to  the  custom-boofie, 
our  offer  was  accepted,  and  we  were  landed  by  the 
same  men,  who  were  not  too  proud  to  work  for 
fair  wages,  tliough  they  preferred  robbery  to  la- 
bour. I  slept  at  Dover — passed  my  luggage 
through  the  cu8tom4iouse — ^paid  tenpence  a  pound 
duty  on  my  cargo  of  unbound  English  romancea — 
sold  them  to  a  librarian  in  the  town  at  a  profit  of 
two-hundred  per  cent — and  arrived  by  coach  in 
London  on  the  afternoon  of  the  12th.  The  aame 
night  I  slept  on  the  outside  of  the  Bristol  mail, 
and,  having  duly  forewarned  them  of  my  arrival, 
descended  from  its  roof  in  the  morning  to  the 
warm  and  welcome  embrace  of  my  father  and 
brothers. 


LORD  Carlisle;  pope,  and  mr.  de  quincey. 

BY  PEBJEGRTNE. 


Temple,  jlpril  20/A,  1851. 

Dear  TArr, — When  I  first  heard  that  Lord 
Carlisle  had  delivered  a  lecture  on  Pope  to  the 
Mechanics*  Institute  of  Sheffield,  I  felt  inclined  to 
exclaim,  ''Que  diable  allait-il  faire  dana  oette 
galore  ?**  Then  came  the  reflecdon  that  it  wcia 
Lord  Carlisle ;  and,  as  I  do  not  possess  the  inge- 
nuity which  induced  Mr.  De  Quincey  to  look  for 
some  arriere  peMie^lcame  at  once  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  same  good-nature  which  might 
induce  him  to  throw  open  the  grounds  of  Caetle 
Howard  to  a  pic-nic,  had  led  him  to  step  out  of 
the  ordinary  conventionalities  whidi  attach  to  his 
rank,  and  to  fill  the  chair  of  belles  lettres  at 
Sheffield,  selecting  for  his  inaugural  discourse  a 
subject  peculiarly  adapted  to  his  cultivated  and 
refiined  mind.  The  lecture  has  been  printed,  with 
somewhat  too  much  of  what  Cobbett  used  to  call 
**  laudatory  cackling ;"  but  the  occasion  and  cir- 
cumstances of  its  delivery  were  such  as  to  disarm 
criticism,  had  not  Mr.  De  Quincey  made  it  the 
text  of  a  very  able  paper  in  your  magazine,  and 
thus  given  it  a  notoriety  far  wider  than  the  circle 
in  which  it  was  originally  delivered,  and  beyond 
which,  probably,  its  author  had  no  intention  that 
it  should  circulate.  Still,  as  it  is  printed  and  pub- 
lished with  Lord  Carlisle's  sanction  and  corrections, 
it  has  become  public  property ;  and  it  is  open  to 
Mr.  De  Quincey  or  any  one  else  to  oSer  such 
remarks  upon  it  as  may  appear  just.  As  there 
seems  to  me  to  be  some  doubt  whether  Mr.  De 
Quincey  has  read  the  lecture  on  which  he  founds 
his  own  paper — at  any  rate,  aa  those  of  your  readers 
in  whose  hands  it  may  not  be  will  gather  but 
little  of  its  contents  from  his  remarks,  I  shall 
endeavour,' as  shortly  as  I  can,  and  before  enooiwter- 
ing  Mr.  De  Quincey  himself,  whose  gauntlet  I  am 
about  to  take  up,  to  state  what  appears  to  mo  to  be 
the  substance  of  Lord  Carlide's  observatioBS. 


After  giving  the  reasons  which  induced  him  to 
select  *'  The  Poetry  of  Pope*'  as  the  subject  of  hia 
discourse,  which  amount  to  this,  ^lat  hw  lordship 
feels  ''ruffled*  that  the  reputation  of  an  antkor 
whom  "  his  childhood  had  been  taught  to  admire,*^ 
and  whom  his  "maturer  reason  approved,"  hadennk 
in  general  estimation  below  its  proper  level ;  and 
therefore — notwithstanding  the  "  refireebing  senea- 
tion"  which  he  experienced  during  his  travels  in 
the  United  States  at  finding  a  sounder  iaiih 
"  among  some  of  the  most  literary  and  coldvated 
portions  of  that  great  community" — resolves  (after 
committing  a  bad  pun  about  **  Popish  inMlibilityy''' 
an  offence  which  a  line  subsequently  quoted,  and 
mt^-quoted,  ought  to  have  guarded  him  against) 
to  assume  the  attitude  of  a  "  counsel,  self-consdtotod 
it  is  true,'*  for  "  his  dient,  the  late  Aiexander 
Pope,"  and  to  state  what  he  claims,  and  what  be 
does  not  claim»  on  his  behalf. 

It  was  hardly  necessary  to  state  tliat  he  does 
not  claim  for  him  a  phioe  on  a  "  level  widi  tlie 
universal,  undisputed,  unassailable  supremacy  of 
Shakspeare."  In  a  discourse  on  the  beauties  of 
the  view  from  Bii^mond  Hill,  one  woidd  hardly 
think  it  incumbent  to  renounce  a  claim  to  liM 
nigged  grandeur  of  Glenooe  or  the  wild  Bng- 
nificence  of  Loch-Awe-side ;  but  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Shakspeare,  Milton,  Mid  a  heeitatiiig  sug* 
gestion  of  the  claims  of  Spenser  and  Dryd«n,  Loiti 
Carlisle  exhausts  the  list  of  all  who,  in  his  opifiioii, 
"  can  possibly  be  ranked  above  Pope."  Agredng 
humbly  but  most  cordially  in  this  conclusion,  cob* 
fining  it^  however,  in  the  strictest  sense,  to  those 
who  have  written  in  the  '^  English  toagtie"  (for 
there  still  stands  on  the  banks  of  Doune  a  lowly 
cott^e,  where  one  first  saw  the  light  whose  song 
has  stirred  the  hearts  of  his  couBtrymen  mar» 
deeply  than  any  strain  that  ever  sounded  from  ^ 
lyre,  even  of  Po()e  himself — a  song  which  kas  oob- 
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verted  a  dialect  into  a  language,  not  tbe  tongue  of 
England  or  of  Scotland,  but  the  tongue  of  Burns), 
I  shall  now  proceed  to  examine  how  Lord  Carlisle 
has  worked  out  this  conclusion. 

Here  begins  disappointment  The  tribute  of 
Byron  and  Campbell  might  confer  honour  on  Pope, 
and  give  Lord  Carlisle  additional  confidence  in 
the  correctness  of  his  opinion;  but  what  can  either 
gain  from  the  applause  or  authority  of  such  a  poet 
as  Mason,  or  such  critics  as  Johnson  and  Warton  ? 
Yet  Lord  Carlisle  commences  with  a  long  bit  of 
**  Testimonies  of  Authors ;"  then  cites  a  consider- 
able number  of  the  most  trite,  and  very  frequently 
the  l^ast  valuable,  of  the  ordinary  quotations  from 
Pope;  and  concludes  without  throwing  a  single 
ny  of  light  on  any  obscure  or  disputed  passive  in 
the  life  or  the  writings  of  the  poet,  and  without 
bringing  to  the  notice  of  his  readers  one  single 
specimen  of  the  countless  treasures  which  sparkle 
before  the  eye  in  those  writings  of  Pope  which  are 
less  universally  read  than  those  from  which  Lord 
Garliflle  has  principally  selected  his  quotations. 
**  This  was  looked  for  at  his  hands,  and  this  was 
baulked.''  Lord  Carlisle  must  pay  the  penalty  of 
iiaying  disappointed  expectations  justly  founded 
on  his  reputation  for  an  accomplished  mind  and 
correct  and  cultivated  taste. 

But  my  complaint  does  not  end  here.  If  it  did, 
I  ^ould  have  been  silent  altogether.  Lord  Car* 
lisle  conatitutes  himself  counsel  for  Pope,  yet  he 


"  Some  of  Pope's  compositions  are  marred  by 
occasional  coarsened  and  indelicacy;  and  his  mind 
and  character,  I  fear  it  must  be  idlowed,  were  at 
times  disfigured  by  envy,  resentment,  and  little- 
neas." 

Shade  of  Mrs. Candour!  in  your  metempsychosis 
(xmld  yon  find  no  form  to  enter  but  that  of  the  Earl 
of  Carlisle  ? 

Again:  he  says  of  «  The  Wife  of  Bath," 
"  Jantiary  and  May,"  and  tbe  "  Imitations  of 
Ovid,"  that  "  in  point  of  execution  they  are  only 
to  be  distinguished  by  their  smooth  versification, 
and  tbe  matter  of  them  ought  to  have  forbidden 
the  attempt" 

Does  Lord  Carlisle  **  think,  because  he  is  vir- 
tctoxLBj  there  shall  be  no  more  cakes  and  ale  ?  Yes, 
by  St.  Ann  I  and  ginger  shall  be  hot  i'  the  mouth, 
tool" 

Of  the  "Elegy  to  the  Memory  of  an  Unfor- 
tanate  Lady,"  £at ''  its  moral  tendency  cannot  be 
defended,  as  it  appears,  incidentally  at  least,  to 
ezeoae  and  consecrate  suicide;'*  and  of  ''Eloisa 
and  Abelard,"  that  **  a  sensitive  delicacy  would 
have  avoided  the  suligect" 

Oh  for  one  indignant  ejaculation  of  ''  Fudge  t " 
from  honest  Burchell  I 

Concluding  his  observations,  he  says,  ''  I  have 
piorpoeely  excluded  from  our  present  consideration 
all  scrutiny  and  dissection  of  Pope's  real  inner 
character.  I  am  aware  that,  taking  it  in  the  most 
favourable  lights  it  can  only  be  regarded  as  formed 
of  mixed  and  imperfect  elements." 

Can  Lord  Girfisle  inform  us  of  any  one  whose 
character  is  composed  of  elements  unmixed  and 
perfect? 


The  worst  is  still  behind ;  for  Lord  Carlisle,  on 
behalf  of  his  unfortunate  "  client,"  congratulates  his 
auditors  that  Mr.  Croker  has  promised  to  edit  his 
works,  "  a  task  for  which  both  his  ability  and  his 
long  habits  of  research  appear  well  to  qualify 
himi!" 

"Surely,  Sir  Anthony,  you  speak  laconically !  **^ 
Or,  as  Mrs.  Slipslop  would  say,  his  lordship  must 
be  "  ironing  1 " 

How  singular  has  been  the  fate  of  Pope !  Be- 
loved with  ardour  and  hated  with  virulence  during 
his  life,  the  same  feelings  survive  him  to  an  extra- 
ordinary degree,  and  ever  and  anon  the  fight  is 
renewed.  Bowles  went  drivelling  on  without 
sense  enough  to  know  when  he  was  beaten.  The 
manliest,  most  impetuous,  and  most  eloquent  of 
living  authors  (the  very  antipodes  of  poor  Bowles) 
cannot  write  an  eulogium  upon  the  great  Whig 
essayist  of  the  age  of  Anne  without  dealing  out  at 
the  same  time  a  back-handed  blow,  "  mauling  the 
muse  and  manners  "  of  the  great  Tory  poet  Hi& 
works  are  edited  apparently  for  no  other  purpose 
but  to  slander  his  life ;  and  his  life  is  written,  as  it 
would  seem,  for  the  sake  of  sneering  away  all 
belief  in  the  virtues  which  the  biographer  was 
compelled  to  record.  Lord  Carlisle  volunteers  as 
his  advocate,  and  his  mode  of  pleading  his  cause 
is  such  as  to  insure,  as  far  as  the  e£fect6  of  his 
counsel  go,  the  conviction  of  his  client ;  and  then 
up  starts  Mr.  De  Quincey,  and  deliberately,  ad- 
visedly, with  the  marked  emphasis  of  italics,  and 
a  deprecation  of  his  reader's  disgust,  which  he 
might  most  justly  anticipate,  calls  Pope  **  a  liar." 
He  uses  the  plainest  and  the  most  revolting  lan- 
guage, and  yet  leaves  his  readers  in  tbe  dark  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  charge  he  intends  to  bring.  If 
Mr.  De  Quincey  means  that  Pope  wilfully  fabri- 
cated, distorted,  or  disguised  facts  with  tbe  inten- 
tion to  deceive,  it  was  incumbent  upon  him  to 
indicate  at  least  some  one  occurrence  in  the  course 
of  his  well-known  career  on  which  to  found  the 
charge.  There  are  plenty  with  regard  to  which 
the  battle,  whether  Pope  was  a  "  true  man  or  a 
false  knave,"  has  been  and  no  doubt  will  again  be 
fought;  and  till  Mr.De  Quincey  selects  his  ground 
the  charge  cannot  be  refuted,  and  tiierefore  ought 
not  to  have  been  brought.  In  its  present  aspect, 
it  is  sufficient  to  meet  it  by  a  direct  contradiction, 
or,  in  legal  phrase,  to  traverse  it  in  its  terms.  It 
would  seem,  however,  that  this  is  not  the  kind  of 
falsehood  that  Mr.  De  Quincey  means,  though  cer- 
tainly the  only  one  to  which  his  language  is 
appropriate;  for  he  follows  up  the  charge  by  com- 
plaining that  Pope  used  "  as  weighty  evidences  in 
the  favour  of  morality  anecdotes  which  he  had 
gravely  transplanted  from  a  jest-book,"  and  cites 
in  a  note  the  dying  bequests  of  Euclio  and  the 
expiring  gluttony  of  Hellas ;  and  these,  be  it  ob- 
served, are  the  only  instances  cited  from  the  life 
or  the  writings  of  Pope  in  support  of  the  charge 
reiterated  in  the  note  itself,  in  language,  if  pos- 
sible, more  offensive  than  that  used  in  the  text  to 
which  it  is  appended.  If  these  stories  are,  as  he 
says,  "the  h)west  rubbish  of  jest-books,  having 
done  duty  for  the  Christian  and  Pagan  worlds 
through  a  course  of  eighteen  centuries,"  what 
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becomes  of  the  lie?  where  la  the  intention  to 
deceive — the  soul  of  the  lie?  Nay,  to  mend 
Mr.  De  Qtiinccy's  case,  and  to  give  him  a  more  apt 
illustration,  take  the  famotis  passage  of  the  death 
of  Villiers.  The  Diike  died  at  a  very  comfortable 
farmhouse  in  the  village  of  Kirby  Moorside  (where, 
by  the  way,  there  was,  some  ten  or  twelve  years 
%go,  one  of  the  nicest  little  inns,  with  some  of  the 
best  port  wine,  I  ever  had  the  luck  to  meet  with) 
from  an  illness  brought  on  by  a  cold  caught  when 
he  was  out  shooting. 

"The  worst  iun's  worst  room,  with  mat  half 
hung,**  "the  tape-tied  curtains,"  the  "flock  bed 
repaired  with  straw,"  had  no  existence  except  in 
the  imagination  of  Pope.  But  does  it  follow  that 
this  description  of  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune  is  a 
"  lie  ?'  Scott  owned  that  he  "  put  a  cocked  hat 
on  the  head  and  a  cane  in  the  hand  "  of  his  stories 
to  make  them  fit  to  appear  in  society.  Was  Scott 
a  "liar?" 

The  fantastical  notion  of  Rousseau  that  children 
ought  not  to  read  fables  lest  their  notions  of  truth 
should  be  perverted,  moved  the  ridicule  even  of 
the  pure-minded  Cowper. 

I  need  not  00k  Jean  Jaqaes  Roasseau 

If  birds  confabalatc  or  no. 

•  •  •  • 

Even  a  cliiJd  who  knows  no  better 
Than  to  interpret  bj  the  letter 
A  story  of  a  cock  and  buU, 
Must  have  a  most  uncommon  skoll ! 

Yet  18  Mr.  De  Quincey's  scruple  one  whit  more 
rational  ? 

Mr.  De  Quincey  selects  the  death  of  the  epicure 
and  the  miser  on  which  to  ground  his  charge  of 
the  hollowness  and  the  fallaciousness  of  Pope*s 
ethics.  Does  he  mean  that  "  the  ruling  passion  is 
not  strong  in  death  ?"  If  he  does,  history  and 
personal  experience  combine  to  contradict  him. 
Not  that  I  intend  to  maintain  that  the  doctrine  of 
that  essay  is  universally  or  in  all  instances  correct, 
any  more  than  I  would  aver  that  Sir  Charles  Bill's 
Bridgewater  treatise  on  the  hand  is  a  compendium 
of  the  whole  science  of  anatomy.  It  is  true  as  far 
as  it  goes — true  of  the  best  and  the  worst,  the 
greatest  and  the  meanest,  of  mankind.  The  last 
words  of  the  master  of  the  High  School  of  Edin- 
burgh, "It  grows  dark,  the  boys  may  dismiss," 
the  well-known  anecdote  of  Lord  Tenterden,  the 
story  of  the  last  hours  of  Moore  and  Wolfe,  are 
fiEuniliar  to  every  one.  Nay,  to  take  the  extremes 
of  humanity,  the  last  thoughts  of  the  bravest 
and  most  loving  lieart  that  ever  beat  under  a  blue 
jacket  were  divided  between  the  country  he  saved 
and  for  which  he  died,  and  that  passion  which  the 
cold,  canting,  hypocritical  world  delights  to  record 
as  the  sole  blot  on  his  memory ;  whilst  Jack  Thur- 
tell  in  the  condemned  cell,  the  very  day  before  he 
was  hanged,  said,  "  It  may  be  wrong  for  a  man  in 
my  situation,  but  I  should  like  to  read  Pierce 
Egan's  account  of  the  great  flght,"  t.  e,  between 
Spring  and  Langan.  I  must  here  add  a  story 
wnich  I  believe  to  be  true,  though  of  course  I  do 
not  intend  to  vouch  for  it,  but  which  is  too  pic- 
turesque to  be  lost.  A  miser  who  had  amassed 
great  wealth  in  one  of  the  large  towns  in  the  north 
of  England  lay  expiring  on  his  bed,  when  one  of  the 


attendants  shouted  in  his  ear,  "They've  brougiit 
your  rents  I" — weekly  rents  of  small  tenements  col- 
lected in  shillings  and  sixpences  from  artisaDs  and 
washerwomen.  He  faintly  desired  that  the  money 
should  be  brought  to  him ;  it  was  poured  into  t 
washhand-basin  and  taken  to  his  bedside.  His 
dim  eyes  opened,  he  stretched  forth  his  withered 
hand  and  dabbled  amongst  the  coin,  ejacnkiog, 
'  Beautiful !  beautiful  T*  The  death-rattle  choked 
the  words  and  he  fell  back  dead.  If  Euclio  and 
Narcissa  are  lies,  are  Dumbiedikes  and  Mrs.  Skew* 
ton  truths  ?    They  must  stand  or  fall  together. 

Before  quitting  this  note  of  Mr.  De  Quincey,  let 
us  just  see  what  he  has  himself  done  in  the  very 
passage  in  which  he  designates  Pope's  adoption  of 
"  the  rubbish  of  jest-books  "  as  meaning  "to  tell  a 
lie ;  naturally,  perhaps,  saying  to  himself,  What's 
one  lie  more  or  less  ?"  I  quote  Mr.  De  Quincey's 
own  words.  He  proceeds  thus :  "  And  behold,  if 
his  friends  are  to  be  believed,  he  was  unconsciocdy 
writing  a  sort  of  hieroglyphic  epitaph  for  his  own 
tomb-stone.  Dr.  Johnson's  taste  for  petty  goKip 
was  so  keen,  that  I  distrust  all  his  anecdotes. 
That  Pope  killed  himself  by  potted  lampreys 
which  he  had  dressed  with  his  own  hands  /  omUji 
doubt ;  but  if  anythinp^  iiicUnes  me  to  believe  it, 
chiefly  it  is  the  fury  of  his  invectives  against  epi- 
cures and  gluttons.  What  most  of  all  he  attacked 
as  a  moralist  was  the  particular  vice  which  mosi 
of  all  besieged  him" 

Now  can  any  one  read  this  passage  without  see- 
ing a  manifest  intention  to  insinuate  the  truth  of 
the  stor}%  and  that  Johnson  tells  it  as  credible? 
The  fact  is  exactly  the  reverse.  Johnson  tells  it 
as  incredible.  Amongst  a  quantity  of  gossip 
which  was  communicated  by  a  "  female  domestic 
of  the  Earl  of  Oxford,"  Johnson  notices  Pope's 
attachment  to  the  pleasures  of  the  table ;  and  after 
serving  up  the  tittle-tattle  of  the  waiting-wom«n 
in  sauce  composed  of  JuvenaFs  reflections  on  the 
fate  of  Hannibal,  he  proceeds  thus:  "The  death 
of  Pope  was  imputed  by  some  of  his  friends  to  a 
silver  saucepan  in  which  it  was  his  delight  to  heat 
potted  lampreys.  That  he  loved  too  well  to  eai 
is  certain ;  but  that  his  sensuality  shortened  his  lif« 
will  not  be  hastily  concluded  ^hen  it  is  remm- 
bered  that  a  conformation  so  irregular  lasted  fli- 
and-fifty  years  notwithstanding  such  pertinaaow 
diligence  of  study  and  meditation."  If  ^-Jf 
Quincey  had  turned  back  a  few  pages  in  the  boos 
which  must  have  been  in  his  hand,  be  would  hare 
found  minute  details  regarding  the  last  days  ^j 
Pope  which  render  the  story  impossible,  bat 
suppose  all  that  Johnson  reports  from  the  servant- 
maid  were  true,  not  as  told  in  Mr.  De  Qamceyi 
version,  but  as  he  tells  it  stripped  of  his  pompo© 
langiiage,  it  is  no  more  than  this :  that  Pope  v^ 
not  insensible  to  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  ad 
that  his  friends  humoured  his  fancy,  and  sent  m 
presents  of  delicacies.  Is  a  box  of  grouse,/)^? 
salmon  fresh  or  kippered,  or  a  bottle  of  wicKea 
potheen  from  the  wilds  of  Innishowen  mortaiiy 
offensive  in  the  eyes  of  Mr.  De  Quincey?  ^^^ 
potted  lampreys  one  whit  "mair  siufu*"  than  vi' 
Johnson's  own  tea  and  melted  butter?  . 

Heaven  help  poor  humanity  if  such  microscop*' 
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observation  of  foibles  is  to  prevail !  As  a  matter 
of  morals  they  are  on  a  par ;  as  a  matter  of  manners 
the  silver  saoce]^  and  potted  lampreys  of  Pope 
are  preferable  to  the  habits  of  Johnson,  who  "  tore 
his  dinner  like  a  famished  wolf,  with  the  veins 
swelling  on  his  forehead  and  the  perspiration  run- 
ning down  his  cheeks;  who  scarcely  ever  took 
wine,  but,  when  he  did,  drank  it  greedily,  and  in 
laige  tun]J>lers.'' 

I  do  not  mean  to  contend  that  the  mind  of  Pope 
was  an  unru£Bed  mirror,  which  reflected  all  objects 
in  their  tme  form.  Their  proportions  were  no 
donbt  affected  by  love  and  by  hatred;  but  that 
they  were  disturbed  by  envy,  jealousy,  fear,  or 
fidsehood,  I  utterly  deny.  That  his  affection  was 
warmer,  his  resentment  more  bitter,  his  scorn  more 
contemptuous  than  the  objects  of  those  emotions 
frequently  deserved  I  am  ready  to  admit  To 
deny  this  would  be  to  claim  for  Pope  more  than 
an  exemption  from  the  universal  lot  of  humanity ; 
for  these  were  errors  to  which  the  natural  con- 
sdtntion  both  of  his  mind  and  body  rendered 
him  peculiarly  liable. .  Beyond  this,  I  will  not 
concede  one  whit  to  the  detractors  from  the  fame 
of  Pope.  The  stories  upon  which  the  most  viru- 
lent attacks  upon  him  have  been  founded  vanish 
wJien  once  the  evidence  on  which  they  rest  is  in- 
v;e6tigated ;  whilst  his  g^ierosity,  his  constancy  in 
friendship,  his  filial  piety,  his  Catholic  liberality, 
his  independence,  and  his  disinterestedness,  shine 
laore  brightly  the  more  nearly  you  approach  and 
examine  his  real  character. 

It  is  a  sound  principle  in  criminal  jurisprudence 
tbat  extreme  punishments  should  be  reserved  for 
extreme  crimes.  It  is  equally  true  that  in  social 
morals  the  language  which  is  fitted  to  express  our 
abhorrence  of  fistlsehood  should  be  reserved  for 
those  offences  to  which  it  is  appropriate.  Nothing 
tends  to  confuse  the  moral  sense  to  so  mischievous 
a  degree  as  a  neglect  of  this  principle.  The 
semples  which  start  at  the  license  of  fiction,  or  at 
the  ordinary  forms  of  speech  current  in  society, 
instead  of  being  friendly  to  truth,  are  inimical  to 
it ;  they  substitute  a  sham  for  a  reality,  prudery 
for  chastity,  and  when  the  artificial  barrier  is 
broken  down,  as  it  must  be  by  the  first  assault^  its 
raina  obliterate  the  defences  of  the  citadel,  and 
form  an  approach  by  which  the  fortress  itself  is 
easily  attadced  and  taken. 

It  is  against  this  principle  that  Mr.  De  Quincey 
has  sinn^  in  the  language  which  he  has  applied 
to  Pope,  and  it  is  against  this  part  of  his  essay  that 
I  take  leave  to  enter  a  solemn  and  indignant  pro- 
test    Ever,  my  dear  Tait,  your  most  obedient,  &c 

Pereorinb. 

P.8,  The  above  remarks  were  written  on  the 
appearance  of  Mr.  De  Quincey*s  paper  in  your  April 
xmmber.  I  have  kept  them  back  until  now  in  the 
hope  that  the  later  papers,  on  the  same  subject 
fiiom  the  same  author,  would  enable  me  either  to 
mapproBB  or  greatly  to  modify  them.  I  find  nothing 
to  alter.  Mr.  De  Quincey  has,  however,  nailed 
liimself  to  two  special  instances  of  Pope's  falsehood. 
Oddly  enough,  the  first  is  the  very  case  I  had 
fl«lected  to  show  the  absurdity  and  injustice  of  Mr. 
l>e  Qdnce/s  critieisms— the  fjBonons  passage  on  the 
TQii.  xvm. — ^iro.  ooxiL 


death  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham ;  and  in  recurring 
to  this  story  it  is  incumbent  upon  me  to  correct 
an  inaccuracy  of  my  own.  The  Duke  caught  his 
cold  in  hunting,  not  in  shooting.  I  wrote  from 
memory ;  but  as  Mr.  De  Quincey  has  selected  this 
passage  for  special  comment,  I  have  since  referred 
to  the  quaint  old  life  of  the  Duke  by  his  servant 
Brian  Fairfax,  published  in  1758,  and  find  the 
circumstances  of  his  death  thus  related : — 

"He  took  cold  one  day,  after  fox-hunting,  by 
sitting  on  the  cold  ground,  which  cast  him  into  an 
ague,  and  from  which  he  died  after  three  days* 
sickness,  at  a  tenant's  house,  Kirkby  Moorside,  a 
lordship  of  his  own,  near  Helmesly,  April  16th, 
1688.    iEtateO." 

Now  turn  to  the  mode  in  which  Mr.  De  Quincey 
tells  the  story — ^in  the  same  breath,  be  it  observed, 
in  which  he  accuses  Pope  of  "audacious  fisdsehood." 
The  Duke  was  not  thrown  from  his  horse ;  he  "was 
not  carried  by  his  servants  into  the  house  nearest 
at  hand,  or  any  house  at  all ;  the  house  was  not  an 
alehouse,  nor  was  it  in  the  East  Eiding  of  York- 
shire ;  nor,  most  assuredly,  did  the  Duke,  or  any- 
body else,  ever  go  out  hunting  in  a  star  and  garter, 
or  a  collar  of  SS !  These  are,  after  all,  but  inac- 
curacies— true;  but  they  are  the  inaccuracies  of 
the  self-constituted  champion  of  literal  fact  With 
this  beam  in  his  own  eye,  he  assumes  to  pluck  out 
the  mote  in  his  brother's.  What  would  be  the 
indignation  and  disgust — most  righteous  indigna" 
tion  and  disgust — ^which  would  be  felt  were  I  to 
retort  upon  Mr.  De  Quincey  in  his  own  language ! 

The  second  instance  which  he  selects  as  a  ''fic- 
tion maniacally  gross  "  on  the  part  of  Pope,  is  simply 
a  "mare's  nest"  of  Mr.  De  Quincey 's  own  finding. 
Having  found  it,  he  triumphs,  he  chuckles,  he 
points  at  it,  he  calls  everybody  to  see  it,  he  dances 
round  it,  he  throws  summersaults  over  it,  he  falb 
into  seven  columns  of  the  most  grotesque  and 
fantastical  exultation.  He  declares  that  Pope, 
contriving  and  wickedly  intending  to  deceive  and 
defraud  in  that  behalf,  (fee,  has  asserted  that  the 
literature  of  England  was  derived  from  France, 
and  that  at  a  period  as  early  as  the  Battle  of  Ag^n- 
court    Now,  the  simple  answer  to  this  is,  Pope 

NEVEB  SAID  OR    WROTH  AUTTHIKa    OF    THB  KIND; 

and  here,  fortunately,  Mr.  De  Qtiincey  has  cited 
chapter  and  verse,  and  any  one  of  your  readers 
who  chooses  to  turn  to  the  imitation  of  the  Ist 
Ep.  of  the  2nd  Book  of  Horace  is  as  well  qua- 
lified to  judge  on  the  matter  as  Mr.  De  Quincey  or 
myself,  and  will  be  much  better  repaid  for  hb 
time  thauvby  reading  anything  that  either  of  us 
have  written  on  the  subject 

'I^e  simple  truth  is  this:  after  mentioning 
Chaucer,  Ben  Jonson,  Shakspeare^  Oowley,  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher,  Spenser,  Milton,  Dryden, 
Addison,  Swift,  and  many  others,  great  and  small, 
and  essentially  English,  Pope  proceeds  to  notice 
the  taste  for  Frendi  literature  which  arose  soon 
after  the  Bestoration,  wh^ 

Exact  lUoDe  and  Coroeaie's  noble  fire. 
Showed  us  thai  France  had  aomethiag  to  admire. 

Nay,  if  Mr,  De  Quincey  had  but  read  the  very  next 
couplet,  he  would  have  found  it  fatal  to  his  ^hole 
i  argument. 

is 
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I  have  already  occupied  too  much  of  yonr  time 
and  space,  but  there  remains  still  one  part  of  Mr. 
De  Quincey*8  papers  which  I  must  not  pass  over. 
Pope  scorned  poverty — true;  but  the  poverty 
whidx  he  despised  was  the  poverty  which  is  the 
child  of  sloth  and  profligacy,  and  the  parent  of 
vice  and  meanness.  To  guard  himself  from  this 
poverty  he  devoted  six  laborious  years  to  the  most 
irksome  drudgery.  By  his  own  hard  labour, 
Indebted  to  no  mortal  mtm  aliTe, 

he  acquired  a  moderate  fortune, 

Not  fbr  to  hide  it  in  a  hedge. 

Nor  fSor  a  train  attendant ; 
Bat  for  tlie  glonoos  privilege 

Of  being  independent. 

A  discreet  economy  enabled  him  to  reject  with 
scorn  aU  inducements  to  prostitute  his  genius ;  to 


decline  with  dignity  proffered  lucrative  employ, 
ment ;  to  provide  for  those  who  were  near  ind 
dear  to  him ;  to  minister  to  the  necessitieB  of  sodi 
reckless,  thankless  children  of  g^us  as  Savage, 
and  even  to  extend  his  benevolence  to  his  rancorous 
old  enemy,  Dennis,  in  his  age  and  blindneaB. 

Mr.  De  Quincey  claims  credit  on  the  ground 
that  he  has  carefully  studied  the  writings  and  the 
character  of  Pope.  I  also  have  studied  both  with 
infinite  delight;  but  so  different  has  been  the  re- 
sult, that  I  have  risen  from  the  study,  not  more 
impressed  by  the  brilliancy  of  his  genius  thanbj 
the  hones<y,  the  purity,  the  generosity,  and  tk 
manliness  of  his  character.  I  have  had  frequent 
occasion  to  recur  to  the  inquiry,  and  on  evoy 
such  occasion  my  conviction  has  acquired  fresh 
strength. 
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YouHO  England  has  its  periodical  phases  of  poeti- 
cal phrenzy,  as  well  as  of  calm  philosophical  ob- 
servation. Before  the  critical  world  has  recovered 
from  the  shock  inflicted  upon  its  feelings  by  Mr. 
Baillie  Cochrane's  unsparing  massacre  of  Young 
Italy,  we  are  emphatically  called  upon  to  read, 
mark,  and  digest  a  fresh  '*  historic  fancy,"  perpe- 
trated by  the  Hon.  G.  S.  Smythe,  M.P.  We  are 
inclined  to  exclaim,  with  honest  Oassio,  that  this 
is  a  more  exquisite  song  than  the  other. 

Most  of  our  readers  are  familiar  with  Becker's 
song, "  Sie  sollen  ihn  nicht  haben  f  or,  at  any  rate, 
have  had  frequent  opportunities  of  becoming  so 
during  the  last  ten  years ;  for  at  least  that  period 
has  elapsed  since  his  manly  words  were  married 
to  Kreutzer's  equally  spirited  music.  The  song 
does  not  deal  with  the  historical  paet»  but  with  the 
indefinite  future ;  simply  asserting  a  patriotic  deter- 
nunation  on  the  part  of  the  rangers  not  to  give  up  the 
free  and  German  Rhine  to  their  French  neighbours, 
who  might  bawl  after  it  if  they  pleased,  till  they 
were  as  hoarse  aa  ravens.  That  the  habit  of  croak- 
ing after  the  Rhine,  as  the  natural  boundary  of 
France,  has  become  almost  second  nature  with 
Frenchmen  generaUy,  is  too  notorious  to  need 
proof;  but  as  they  have  confined  their  croaking 
vrithin  the  limits  of  perishable  prose,  Mr.  Smythe 
kindly  comes  to  their  aid  (we  presume  by  particu- 
lar request),  mounted  upon  the  proud  destrSre  of 
historic  fancy,  and  ready  to  hang  innumerable  cal^ 
skins  on  the  recreant  limbs  of  universal  Germany. 
It  is  a  pleasant  variety  to  find  a  poet  of  the  present 
day,  whose  lays  do  not  remind  us  of  Macaulay,  and 
whose  originality  cannot  be  darkly  impugned  by 
the  stereotyped  phrase  of  criticism  which  we  read 
every  week  in  the  Spectator — ^to  wit,  that  **  the 
pages  of  this  writer  bear  the  impress  of  the  genius 
and  affectations  of  Tennveon,  and  are  imbued 
with  the  doelodious  obecunty  of  Browning."  It  is 
T^fireahing  to  find  unmitigated  doggrel  standing 
boldly  forth  on  its  own  poetical  n^erits,  ndt  of  Mi 
with  the  moongruous  wraps  of  a  carefully-jiimatad 


metre,  or  the  foreign  gracea  of  a  distinctiYe  style, 
but  as  doggrel,  pure  and  simple. 

Every  poet,  however,  has  his  circle  of  admirers. 
There  is  one  G.  S.  Smv*e,  and  the  Mcfwng 
CAronicfo  is  his  prophet  WeleamfromamtidaiD 
of  that  judicious  contemporary  that  ''it  has  long 
been  a  subject  of  regret  with  the  numerous  ad- 
mirers of  *  Historic  Fandcs,'  that  the  gifted  airthor 
of  that  fascinating  volume  has  so  seldom  exeraeed, 
of  late  years,  the  rare  and  peculiar  genins  which  it 
indicated,"  We  are  toH  tJiafc  "  Mr.  Smylhe's  sin- 
gular and  most  felidtotiB  fii^ulty  of  pcfetical  me* 
tempsychosis — ^his  power  of  identifying  himsdf 
with  alien  or  extinct  modes  of  thought  andfeding, 
and  of  reproducing  the  distant  and  the  past  witii 
all  the  passionate  fervour  and  freshness  of  a  Kring 
inspiration — is  an  endowment  which  the  world 
cannot  contentedly  see  neglected  by  its  poaseflBor. 
''The  Rhine  of  the  Firanks"  is  prononncedto 
breathe  "  the  true  spirit  of  that  warrior-minstrelsy 
whidi,  from  Tyrtceus  downwards,  has  pl*y®^J? 
important  a  part  in  the  world's  affaire;  iMr 
although  the  age  of  chivalry  is  gone,  and  wwt 
was  once  a  living  reality  haa  now  irrevocw^r 
passed  into  the  realms  of  historic  fimcy,  ^'^.  ? 
a  something  in  that  old  heroic  inspiration  wbcb 
mankmd  would  not  willingly  let  die."  Oertaffily 
not  These  are  as  brave  words  aa  you  shall  seem 
a  summer's  day;  and  good  phrases  are  «"«ly«^ 
ever  were  very  commendable.  Our  only  doaW 
is,  whether  the  poem  to  which  they  are  appuw 
thoroughly  justifies  them.  Poetical  mc^iW 
chosis  is,  above  lOl,  a  wotd  "of  exceeding  gow 
command;"  that  i»— when  a  poet  is-^"beiBg-- 
whereby— he  may  be  thooAi  to  be"— in  *  ^^„ 
metempsychosis,  "  iMA  la  aa  e»dlent  mfr 
As  Dr.  Faustus  said,  at  aBnC«e«liBg  point  <»^ 


care^r^ — 


"  0  Pythagoras  I  Metempsyckosief  If  ^  ^«^^ 
truer 

If  that  wete  troa^  inaaad,  m  iMT  ^M^^^ 
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grieved  to  dissent  from  the  Morning  Chronicle) 
that  the  corporeal  *'  antecedents"  or  "  consequents'* 
of  Mr.  G.  8.  Smythe's  soul  would  hardly  be  found 
among  the  animals  endowed  with  an  ear  for  melody. 
A  prefatory  foot-note  by  the  author,  written  in 
prose,  and,  though  slightly  incoherent,  not  proceed- 
ing from  ihe  uncontrollable  influence  of  the  stage 
of  poetical  metempsychosis,   explains  the  origin 
and  theory  of  this  singular  mental  diathesis  in  the 
present  instance.     It  is  assumed  as  the  privilege  of 
song,  to  celebrate  all  opinions  without  political  re- 
sponsibility.    Soit     We  are  happy  to  hear  it: 
though  we  fear  thai  Heine,  Qiusti,  B^ranger,  and 
others,  have,  in  their  day,  not  found  that  privilege 
universally  recognised  out  of    England.     Song, 
however,  though  allowed  to  be    politically  un- 
principled, is  yet  subject  to  the  laws  both  of  metrical 
and  moral  responsibUity.    The  moral  responsibili- 
ties of  this  emphatically  warlike  poem  we  may 
safely  leave  to  tne  anathemas  of  the  Peace  Society. 
It  does  not  seem  to  us  so  deeply  inspired  with  a 
true  Tyrtffian  afflatus  as  to  impress  us  with  any 
fear  of  its  producing  a  national  war.  If  its  manner 
were  better,  its  morals  might  be  worse.    But  as 
the  author  thinks  himself  bound  to  assure  us  of  his 
ardent  admiration  for  the  great  statesmen  who 
founded  the  adjustment  of  1815,  and  asserts  that 
the  active  dissatisfaction  with  the  treaties  of  Vienna 
has  been  of  late  years  entirely  confined  to  the 
German  and  Italian  sides  of  the  respective  bound- 
aries, we  must  beg  to  recommend  for  his  perusal 
a  French  "  historic  fancy,"  entitled  the  **  Revolution 
<rfl848,"  by  M.  de  Lamartine.  He  will  find,  in  the 
celebrated  instructions  of  that  statesman-poet  to 
his  foreign  agents,  an  explicit  denial  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  the  cogency   of  the  treaties  of  1815, 
ooujded  with  the  prudent  admission  that  France 
(having  for  the  time  no  other  choice)  was  ready  to 
aobept  their  continuance  as  a  fact.    He  will  find  a 
candid  avowal  that  M.  de  Lamartine,  as  became  a 
honest  man  and  a  patriot^  stretched  out  yearning 
hands  even  in  his  dreams  after  "  developments"  in 
PruasiA  and  Savoy;  that  he  was  biassed  (as  all 
honest  Frenchmen  and  patriots  must  have  been)  in 
his  mediation  between  Sardinia  and  Austria  by  the 
paramount  wish  to  "  rectify  one  of  the  frontiers  of 
the  republic,  ebr4eh4e  in  1815."    The  piratical 
eowfhde-main,  by  which  a  few  republican  patriots 
attempted  to  gain  possession  of  Chamb^ry,  perhaps 
argues  not  so  much  actual  dissatisfaction  at  the 
treaties  of  Vienna,  as  the  general  and  deep-rooted 
hold  which  any  tenden^  towards  development  has 
over  the  minds  of  the  Irench.    It  is  as  absurd  to 
puff  the  pacific  moderation  of  France  as  to  speak 
of  the  cmmhilaiion  of  Prussia  by  the  last  European 
war,  or  to  assert  in  1851  (using  the  hard  language 
of  '^suiddal  perfidy**  to  qualify  the  conduct  of 
Sardinia)  the  power  of  seeing  with  half  an  eye  the 
necessary  termination  of  Qie   struggle  between 
Austria  and  Italy  in  1848. 

To  the  logic  of  Mr.  Smjrthe^s  claims,  and  the 
erudition  displayed  in  his  notes,  we  have  nothing 
U)  say;  although  it  might  be  as  well  to  remind  him 
that  the  Frana>gani,  or  French,  are  not  the  same 
as  the  Franks,  anymore  than  Queen  Victoria  is 
W^t  FronMiot*    The  Franks  of  Charlemagne  are 


generally  believed  to  have  been  most  undeniable 
Grermans;  a  fact  whereby  the  simple  logic  of 
Tyrtieus  is  turned  inside  out.  If  '*  the  privilege 
of  song"  leave  it  subject  to  any  responsibilities 
whatsoever,  we  should  like  to  be  favoured  with  an 
explanation  of  the  following  verse,  as  touching 
both  melody  and  meaning  : 

**  Run  red  now,  my  Frankish  river. 

With  the  blood  of  your  German  foes ; 
For  marks  that  my  Fhinks  leave  are  ever 
The  limits  my  Frenchmen  propose." 

Either  the  Franks  are  Germans  or  they  are  French. 
In  the  first  case,  the  Frankish  river  running  red 
with  the  blood  of  its  German  foes  is  a  horrid 
emblem  of  "suicidal  perfidy;"  in  the  second, 
we  do  not  see  the  necessity  of  stating  the  truism 
that  the  marks  left  by  Franks  are  always  the  limits 
proposed  by  Frenchmen.  The  stanzas  next  in 
order  ("call  you  them  stanzas?")  contain,  as  we 
are  told  in  the  notes,  one  of  "  the  proudest  illus- 
trations" of  Louis  the  Fourteenth's  reign,  celebrated 
in  the  prose  of  Madame  de  Sevign6  and  the  verse 
of  Boileau. 

"  Ho,  Burgraves,  Margraves,  and  Counts, 
Ye  robbed,  now  defend  the  land ! 
Ho,  Rhinegraves ! — but  mean  are  your  swords 
'Gainst  tiie  sword  of  Louis  the  Grand." 

Le  Grand  Monarque  is  no  more  "  Louis  the  Grand" 
than  a  hifiik  is  a  beefsteak. 

"  My  monaroh — he  cometh  in  pride 
(Call  Ban  and  arridre  Ban^, 
Two  Cond^  in  arms  at  his  side, 
And  young  De  Guiche  in  the  van. 

"  He  has  plunged  in  my  Frankish  stream,. 
Oh  I  save  him  and  spare  him  yet^ 
Though  death  is  yon  lover's  dream — 
De^  and  his  Henriette. 

"  Oh !  bear  them  and  save  them  all. 
Revel,  Lesdigui^res,  Vivonne — 
Vendtoe  is  too  young  to  fall, 
Villaviciosa  unwon. 

"  Oh  I  bear  them  up  in  the  tide ; 

Oh !  bear  up  each  bannered  lance ; 
For  lilies  on  water  can  ride. 

And  the  Rhine's  breast  swells  to  France." 

Without  professing  any  infinite  research  as  to 
the  facts  of  this  proud  illustration  of  the  si^le 
Louis  Quatorze,  we  may  say  that,  even  from  the 
verse  of  Boileau  and  the  correspondence  of  Madame 
de  Sevign^,  it  appears  to  have  been  "no  great 
things."  Both  their  descriptions  of  this  "  heureux 
passive"  accord  very  well  with  the  later  account 
of  Voltaire.  Fifteen  thousand  French  cavalry 
forded  the  river  at  a  point  where  about  twenty 
yards  were  out  of  their  depth,  in  face  of  four  or 
five  hundred  horsemen  and  two  weak  regiments  of 
infantry  without  artillery,  on  whom  the  French 
guns  were  playing  from  the  left  bank.  A  few 
French  ofiicers  were  drowned  from  missing  thd 
ford.  No  blood  would  have  been  shed  if  the  mko 
de  Longueville  (who  was,  it  is  said,  and  for  Wb 
credit  we  hope  said  with  truth,  drunk^  had  not 
fired  his  pistol  at  the  enemy,  who  were  all  on  their 
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knees  asking  for  quarter;  an  act  of  foolish  bnitality 
which  naturally  cost  him  his  life.  In  the  words 
of  Boileau — 

^  Louis,  les  animant  dn  feu  de  son  courage, 
8e  plaint  de  sa  grandeur  qui  Tattache  an  rivage — 

an  expression  which,  we  conceive,  justifies  Prior*s 
couplet  as  to  the  non-participation  of  Louis  in  this 
display  of  an  Ecole  de  Natation.  Talk  of  the 
Granicus ! 

Before  Mr.  Smythe  undertook  to  follow  Boileau 
naminatim  through  the  catalogue  raisonnie  of  the 
performers  in  this  heroic  feat  of  arms,  he  would 
have  been  wise  to  learn  by  heart,  and  meditate 
upon,  the  commencement  of  Boil  can's  epistle, 
llie  conquest  of  Holland  should  have  preceded 
the  passage  of  the  Hhine. 

"  En  vain  poor  to  loner  ma  muse  toujonrs  prete 
Vingt  fois  de  la  HoUande  a  tente  la  conquote : 
Oe  pays,  ou  cent  murs  n'ont  pu  te  resister, 
Grand  roi,  n'est  pas  en  vers  si  facile  a  dompter. 
Des  villes  que  tu  prends  les  noms  durs  et  bar- 
bares 
N'offrent  de  toutes  parts  que  syllabcs  bizarres ; 
Et,  I'oreille  effray^e,  il  faut  depuis  Flssel, 
Pour  trouver  un  beau  mot,  courir  jusqu*au 

TeysseL 
Qui,  partout  de  son  nom  chaque  place  munie 
Tient  bon  centre  le  vers,  en  detruit  Tharmonie. 
Et  qui  pent  sans  fremir  aborder  Waerden  ? 
Quel  vers  ne  tomberoit  au  seul  nom  de  Heus- 

den? 
Qaelle  muse  a  rimer  en  tout  temps  disposee 
Oseroit  approcher  des  bords  du  Zuyderzee?" 

Such  a  course  in  the  art  of  versification  might 
have  presented  to  our  ears  more  thoroughly  satis- 
factory phenomena  of  that  poetical  metempsychosis 
which  we  are  entitled  to  look  for.  At  present, 
what  muse,  disposed  to  rhyme  at  all  times  and 
seasons,  can,  aans  frhnir,  ahorder  "races"  and 
-^'Theiss's,"  and  the  recurrence  three  times  in  twenty- 
six  stanzas  of  *'  river  "  and  "  ever  ?'*  A  more  com- 
plete fusion  of  the  Frankish  harmonies  with  the 
nervous  strength  of  Young  England  would  have 
disposed  us  more  enthusiastically  to  follow  our 
Boileau-Smythe  when 

'''  Aujourdhui  toutefois  non  zele  m'  encourage — 
.11  mut  au  moins  du  Bhin  tenter  Theureux  pas- 
sage; 
Un  trop  juste  devoir  vent  que  nous  I'essayons ; 
Muses  pour  le  tracer  cherchez  tons  vos  crayons  I" 

We  might  have  been  less  forcibly  reminded  of 
the  necessitv  of  such  admonitions  as  the  following 
to  the  tuneral  nine : 

«  Venez  done,  et  surtout  gardez  hien  dennuyer  : 
Yous  savez  des  grand  vers  les  disgraces  tra- 

giques ; 
Et  souvent  on  ennuie  en  termes  magnifiques." 

^  Passing  over  a  sudden  and  inexplicable  appa- 
rition of  Bt  Just  in  the  most  approved  medi»val 
pre-Baphaelite  Millaistic  sfyle,  we  come  to  the 
last  proof  that  the  liebe  kleine  Franzoien  are  the 

wal  owners  (Doe  dem.  Napoleon)  of  the  Rhine. 
Hush* 


"  Now  hush  thee  to  silence,  0  river, 
As  when  at  the  midnight  hour 
You  feel  with  a  throe  and  a  shiver, 
That  God  is  out  in  his  power." 

Pantheistic  ?    No— simply  atopon  and  absurd, 

"  Working  a  miracle  ever, 
Working  a  miracle  then. 
Now  hush  thee  in  awe,  0  my  river. 
The  miracle  comes  of  men." 

A  haze  of  mesmeric  metempsychosis  is  beginnbg 
to  envelope  us. 

*^  The  crown  of  all  earth's  desires 
Some  hero's  dream  achieved ; 
Which  kindled  at  his  fancy's  fires. 
His  reason  disbelieved." 

We  have  ceased  to  look  for  meaning.  Mallem 
cum  poetd  Bunno  ;  it  were  easier  to  pick  the 
kernel  out  of  the  "hollow  hearts"  that  wear  a 
mask  it  would  break  our  own  to  see.  Bat  we 
must  protest  against  the  change  in  the  middle  of  a 
stanza  from  the  tripping  Anapsestic  measure  to  the 
steady  Spondee.  It  mystifies  our  ears,  as  our  fat 
are  mystified  by  the  sudden  change  from  waltz- 
measure  to  galop-measure  or  polka-measm^e  in  the 
middle  of  a  cotillion.     Andiam  pure, 

"  For  who  could  deem  that  this  old  earth 
Had  strength  within  her  womb, 
To  cast  in  one  supernal  birth 
All  grandeurs  of  the  tomb  T 

Maieutico-plastic,'  an  original  metabasis,  not  to  be 
found  in  Swift's  "  Art  of  Sinking." 

"  Lo,  he  I  with  the  standard  in  hand 
He  planted  on  Mount  Thabor, 
And  hurled  from  th'  Iberian's  land 
To  the  Borysthenian  shore." 

Manzoni's  sentiments,  only  infinitely  better  ex- 
pressed. 

**  Run  bright  in  smiles,  O  my  river, 
As,  on  bridal  mom,  a  bride, 
For  Uiy  lord — such  lord  has  been  ntver— 
Stands  now  thy  banks  beside." 

Tempo  primo. 

"  And  what  if  Venice  wed  the  sea. 
Some  dotard's  ring  the  sign, 
The  sword  shall  France's  token  be 
That  Franks  have  wed  the  Rhine. 

'*  And  if  that  marriage  be  gainsayed 
By  congresses  awhile, 

(Happily,  the  last  time  of  asking  the  banns  ia  not 
yet  past) 

One  blow  of  the  old  Brennus  blade 
Shall  weigh  against  their  wile. 

**  And  when  the  hostile  clarions  blare, 
And  hostile  cannons  roar. 
Four  spirits  shall  be  seen  in  air, 
Four  spirits  in  the  war. 

(Look  out  below  I) 

"  And  far  into  the  German  ranks 
Four  heroes  lead  os  on ; 
CharlesI  Louis!  still  among  their  Fi»n»- 
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(Yes — at  least  dharlemagne,  as  soon  as  be  has 
got  among  his  Gennans) 

St  Just— Napoleon  T 

Such  is  "  Historic  Fancy."  Such,  we  can  assure 
our  readers,  was  not  Tyrtceus.    Plaudite, 

We  have  heard  a  French  ehanson,  the  im- 
promptu singing  of  which  is  said  to  have  reversed 
the  tide  of  fortune,  and  won — not  a  battle — but  a 
condemned  drama  out  of  the  jaws  of  death.    It  is 


much  more  like  "  the  national  answer  of  our  fieiy- 
hearted  neighbours**  to  Becker's  song  than  Mr. 
Smy the's  stanzas ;  equally  full  of  meaning,  rather 
more  musical^  and  a  great  deal  less  melancholy : — 

^  La  llkihete  n'est  pas  la  vaillance, 

Trente  revers  ne  font  pas  un  succ^ : 
Mais  la  patrie  est  toujours  la  France, 
£t  les  Fran9ai8  seront  toujours  Fran9ais." 

Oui,  LES  FRAKGAIS  SERONT  TOUJOURS  FRAKCAI8. 


THE  VAULT. HOUSE  BELL. 


It  is  BOW  upwards  of  a  century  since  old  Sir  Guy 
Mortram,  one  of  the  barons  of  his  Majesty's  Court 
of  Ekchequer,  shuffled  off  the  mortal  coil  of  some 
four8C<»-e  well-spent  years,  and  mingled  his  own 
ashes  with  those  of  his  forefathers.    He  had  out- 
lived his  generation ;  and,  as  is  but  too  frequently 
the  case  with  those  to  whom  the  honours  of  extreme 
longevity  have  been  permitted,  he  had  survived 
the  summer  of  his  mind.     Fearless  of  death  itself, 
he  resolutely  refused  to  admit  that  the  term  of  his 
mortal  being  was  so  nearly  at  an  end,  and  main- 
tained that  death,  with  him,  would  be  merely  an 
apparent  or,  at  all  events,  a  temporary  cessation 
of  his  sublunary  existence;  and  that,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  one  hundred  years,  he  might  confidently  be 
expected  to  re-appear  amid  the  congratulations  of 
his  posterity.  Singular  as  the  delusion  may  appear, 
it  is  by  no  means  the  only  one  of  the  kind  with 
which  I  am  acquainted,  nor  are  the  precautions 
which  it  induced  him  to  adopt  without  their  parallel 
in  more  modem  instances. 
_  He  naturally  considered  that  to  wake  and  find 
himself  buried  alive  would  prove,  in  many  respects, 
a  very  awkward  and  disagreeable  dilemma,  and 
Would,  indeed,  go  far  to  deprive  him  of  the  chief 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  waking  at  all.     To 
be  left  in  his  arm-chair  was  out  of  the  question. 
Accordingly,  after  due  consultation  with  his  legal 
and  medical  advisers,  he  decided  upon  bequeathing 
a  handsome  legacy  to  his  executors,  upon  condition 
that  a  bell-pull  should  be  fitted  up  in  the  family 
vault  communicating  with  a  large  bell  to  be  hung 
in  the  steward's  room  of  his  venerable  residence. 
A  moderate  yearly  stipend  was  set  apart  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  these  in  constant  and  efficient 
repair ;  and  so  the  old  gentleman  died,  making  it 
hia  last  request  that  his  snuff-box  and  spectacles 
^nightn't  be  forgotten  in  the  interior  arrangements 
of  his  coffin,  and  that,   above  all   things,  they 
Wouldn't  on  any  account  allow  him  to  be  kept 
^nging.    His  injunctions  were  strictly  attended  to. 
Years  rolled  away ;  and  my  uncle  Guy,  after  a 
*Oiig  spell  of  service  in  India,  the  Peninsula,  and 
^t  Waterloo,  came  at  last  into  the  possession  of  his 
J^cestral  property.    Uncle  Guy  was,  and,  I  am 
^ppy  to  say,  still  continues,  a  red-faced,  grey- 
^Wded,  jolly  old  veteran  of  the  old  school,  and  the 
^enerable  abode  of  his  ancestors  speedily  became 
JJie  scene  of  doings  to  which  its  Elizabethan  walls 
^ad  lotig  been  utter  strangers.    His  military  ac- 


1  quaintance  was  bounded  only  by  the  Army-list, 
!  and  the  style  and  frequency  of  his  entertainments 
I  were  calculated  much  upon  the  same  liberal  scale. 
One  memorable  night,  a  party  of  officers  belonging 
to  a  line  regiment  quartered  in  the  neighbouring 
county  town  became  his  guests  for  the  evening. 
The  party  broke  up  late,  and  those  hospitable  doors 
were  for  the  last  time  closed  upon  a  departing 
guest.  It  is  conjectured  that,  ehev  lighting  his 
cigar,  one  of  them  must  inadvertently  have  dropped 
the  still  burning  fusee  among  the  loose  straw  of 
the  stable.  At  all  events,  Uncle  Guy  had  hardly 
turned  in,  with  a  devout  feeling  of  thankfulness 
that  there  was  such  a  thing  as  brandy  and  soda- 
water  to  look  to  the  next  morning,  when  the  sky 
grew  red  over  the  devoted  mansion.  From  the 
stables  the  fire  quickly  spread  to  the  offices,  and 
roused  up  their  horrified  inmates,  many  of  whom 
had  very  successfully  emulated  the  late  achieve- 
ments of  their  unconscious  master.  My  uncle  was 
the  last  to  wake ;  and  hastily  snatching  up  a  few 
articles  (which  turned  out,  on  more  dispassionate 
investigation,  to  consist  of  a  poker,  pistol- case,  and 
boot-jack)  with  a  view  of  saving  something  at 
least  from  the  surrounding  ruin,  rushed  out,  in 
a  state  of  extreme  nudity  and  dismay,  upon  his 
lawn. 

The  alarm-bell  swung  wildly  in  its  turret,  and 
a  crowd  of  villagers  and  townsmen  poured  rapidly 
into  the  grounds.  A  company  from  the  neigh- 
bouring barracks  was  promptly  turned  out ;  and 
the  sharp,  quick  tread  of  the  willing  soldiery  was 
hailed  with  a  tremendous  cheer  from  the  excited 
multitude.  Their  steady  and  decisive  movements 
cleared  in  a  few  moments  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  burning  pile.  Then  the  cry  of  "The 
engines ! — ^the  engines !  Stand  back  I"  was  echoed 
from  man  to  man. 

Down  they  came,  full  gallop ;  crashing  through 
the  wet  gravel,  and  tearing  deep  gashes  in  the 
trim  Italian  flower-borders  with  as  little  com- 
punction as  if  moss-roses  and  mignionette  were 
the  mere  ordinary  paving  of  the  Queen's  highway. 
With  that  calm  and  resolute  gallantry  which  so 
invariably  distinguishes  them,  the  firemen  advance 
close  under  the  already  wavering  walls.  The  hot 
glass  flies  and  splinters,  as  they  direct  the  fierce 
torrent  through  the  glittering  windows.  But  it  is 
vain.  Red  streams  of  fire  are  bursting  forth  from 
every  aperture,  and  roaring  hoarsely  through  the 
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twiflted  chimney-tops.  The  shining  drops  no  longer 
fall  one  by  one  from  the  glowing  roof,  but  pour 
down,  thick  and  heavy,  in  a  torrent  of  molten  lead. 
The  load,  hoarse  voice  of  command  is  heard  above 
the  tumalt,  and  the  brave  men  retire.  Then,  with  a 
•dnll,  heavy  boom,  like  that  which  accompanies  the 
explosion  of  some  vast  mine,  a  rolling  mass  of 
dust,  and  fire,  and  smoke  soars  up  far  and  wide 
into  the  midnight  sky,  and  Mortram  Hall  is  of  the 
things  that  were ! 

Bingalarly  enough,  the  stewards  room,  in  which, 
as  I  have  already  mentioned,  the  vault-house  bell 
—for  so  the  members  of  the  household  chose  to 
designate  it — ^hung  suspended,  alone  escaped  the 
general  ruin.  The  flames,  partially  arrested  by  the 
falling  in  of  the  remainder  of  the  mansion,  had 
literally  paused  upon  its  very  threshold.  Still 
more  strangely,  the  bell-wire  was  discovered  to 
have  remained  uninjured,  and  to  be  still,  to  all 
appearance,  perfectly  serviceable. 

Those  who  have  lived  long  among  a  rural  popu- 
lation well  know  the  ready  and  almost  infiuitine 
credence  which  is  accorded  to  anything  bearing 
the  impress  of  the  supematnraL  The  story  of  old 
8ir  Quy  and  his  vault-house  bell,  from  an  almost 
forgotten  jest,  immediately  becaue  a  theme  of 
serious  discussion,  and  finally  of  solemn  belief 
among  half  the  old  wom^i  of  the  parish.  Their 
lords,  it  is  true,  a£Eected  to  make  light  of  the 
|H*ophecy,  but  with  very  indi£ferent  success.  In- 
deed, in  a  short  time,  people  began  to  discover 
that  their  personal  reputation  was  so  very  little 
enhanced  by  a  public  exhibition  of  anything  like 
levity  on  the  subject,  that  the  more  cautious  ex- 
pressed their  intentioA  of  awaiting  the  expiration 
of  the  hundred  yeam  before  offering  anything 
like  a  definite  ojnnion  upon  so  mysterious  a 
question. 

My  uncle  Guy,  whose  campaigning  habits  had 
accustomed  him  to  take  misfortunes  easily,  set  about 
restoring  his  habitation  with  the  least  possible 
delay.  The  premises  were  amply  insured;  but 
the  time  and  enormous  expense  which  would  have 
been  requisite  to  revive  the  old  hall  in  anything 
like  its  pristine  splendour  decided  him  upon  substi- 
tuting a  snug  villa  in  more  modem  style.  The 
steward's  room,  of  course,  he  retamed ;  more,  how- 
ever, I  am  afraid,  as  a  memorial  of  old  times  than 
fi>r  any  feeling  of  pious  respect  to  the  wishes  of  the 
defunct  Sir  Guy. 

The  dark,  anci^t^  sombre-looking  apartment 
became  accordingly  the  bug-bear  of  the  entire 
establishment  Few  of  the  female  pcNrtion,  indeed, 
cared  to  earn  the  reputation  of  a  heroine  by  ven- 
turing to  cross  its  gloomy  threshold  after  night- 
£eJ1.  The  men  disliked  it  more  than  they  might 
openly  avow;  and  how  the  bell  itself  came  to 
escape  open  violence  or  secret  assassination  is  a 
question  which  my  very  limited  experience  in  the 
workings  of  the  human  mind  is,  I  confess^  utterly 
incompetent  to  resolve. 

One  evening,  my  xmole,  having  disposed  of  his 
usual  after-dinner  bottle  of  ckret  and  waded 
through  the  columns  <rf  the  evening  paper,  pre- 
^r^ryto  his  usual  after-dinner  nap,quietly  rai^ 


^  Clear  away,  T(^,"  said  the  vet^wi^ss  the4oor 
opened  behind  hitn. 
"  Is  it  me  that  you  mane,  your  honour?'  i«- 

S ended  the  rich,  unmiBtakeable  brogue  of  Jiii, 
ike  0*Leiary,  who  had  entered  my  uncle's  Bervke 
that  morning  under  nn&>rtnnate  and  rather  pecu- 
liar cipeumstances. 

''  Who  the  devil  ? — c^to  be  sure— cenfomd  jroa 
— ^yes !"  said  his  master.  '^  Take  away,  and  look 
d>arp!" 

The  required  clearance  was  effected,  but  Mr. 
Mike  O'Leary  evinced  a  decided  diaindination  to 
leave  the  room. 

"  It's  not  over-fond  Til  g^w  of  the  pantry  be- 
low, your  honour,**  said  he  at  last,  perceiving  that 
the  conversation  must  be  begun  by  him  if  at  all 

"  Why  not  ?"  growled  my  uncle.  "  It'a  too  good 
for  you,  you  rascal,  that  a  all  T' 

'<  Faith,  then,  and  if  my  betters  hadititfapkased 
Id  be,"  rejoined  the  Irishman.  ''It's  the  bell 
that'll  be  keeping  the  rest  out  of  me,  it  will" 

''  Oh,  oh  I"  chuckled  my  uncle,  perceiying  at 
once  how  the  land  lay.  ^  Bo  the  maida  ha7d  been 
scaring  you,  master  Mike,  have  they?" 

"  FaiUi,  your  honour,  it's  little  that  tbe/U  be 
giving  me  either  for  good  or  for  bad;  bot^Td 
make  so  bould  as  to  ax  you — ^if  the  bdl  iw*  to 
ring,  is  it  I  that  would  have  to  answer  itf 

"  Answer  it?  of  course,  you  fool ;  and  you  may 
as  well  look  sharp,  too,  for  the  old  ^tifiioaik  l^ 
word  that  he  wouldn't  be  kept  waiting  oa  any  ac- 
count," said  Uncle  Guy.  **  And  mind,"  coBtinBedbe, 
as  the  butler  was  retreating,  with  a  eoanteoance 
expressive  of  the  most  hopeless  dismay,  ""I  aballbe 
ready  for  my  whiskey  and  hot  water  at  twelve,  to 
a  minute;  aiKl  you*d  bett^  keep  old  Sir  Goyiing- 
ing  than  me,  my  man,  I  can  tell  you !  Th«e— be 
offr 

Mr.  O'Leary  accordingly  descended  to  the 
kitchen,  and  endeavoured  to  get  rid  of  ceitaia  va^ 
uncomfortable  misgivings  by  employing  bis  variw 
and  extensive  talents  for  the  entertainment  of  ue 
female  dynasty  there  established*  Unfoitooately, 
his  ^orts  met  with  anything  but  the  signal  sooo^ 
they  undoubtedly  merited.  The  cook  upbraided 
him  as  a  "base,  designing  viUain."  The  kitch^ 
maid  expressed  her  decided  conviction  that  "m 
wasn't  a  man  to  do  such  a  thing."  EvenUwbtt» 
page  in  buttons,  who  was  under  the  especial  p^ 
tection  of  the  housemaid,  displayed  barely  so&- 
cient  civility  to  save  him  from  a  practical  wqpa^ 
ence  of  the  weight  oi  his  eommander's  fist  Uwff 
so  gloomy  a  combinatum  of  circunistance^jjj*^ 
had  no  resource  but  to  effect  a  discomfit^  w*'* 
to  the  dreaded  pantry,  and  meditate  diveo  m- 
genious  devices  for  quietly  burking  the  bell 

It  win  easily  have  bewi  gathered,  t^^*?7 

entered  my  uncle's  service  under  anything  ^ 

flattermg    auspices.    His  previous  hMtoiy  «» 

briefly  this.    Ever  since  his  dischai^e  fro»  rj 

army— for  Mik^  like  his  master,  was  m  old  aoWjff 
—he  had  continued  in  the  fiMuily  of  a  iHcother  oftcff 

of  my  uncle's,  one  Major  Travis  by  »«»«•  J^ 
his  Mitive  wit  and  inexhaasta)le  fdndof  •»«?**7 
for  Mike  had  both  seen  and  done  good  aern»» 
his  day,  rendered  him  the  i*A  of  the  9f*^' 
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ImIL  XJnliickily,  as  it  afterwttrdBtorned  out)  a  re- 
markably j»retty  fidll-room  maid  formed  part  of 
Ids  maatnr^s  eatabyshmeBt  That  an  imcommonly 
good  imderBtandiog  ahoiild  have  existed  between 
Kioni  and  oar  hero  was  not  much  to  be  wondered 
«ty  and  that  his  attentions  should  speedily  cnlminate 
in  the  form  of  a  direct  proposal  was  looked  imon 
by  ereiyone  as  a  matter  of  conrse.  Soch,  in  foct, 
was  Tery  qnickl^  the  case.  Bnt»  imfortonately,  in 
this  particQlar  instance,  certain  irce  aTnaniium 
never  developed  themselves  in  the  maaner  pre- 
dicted by  the  Latin  gTammnr,or  terminated  in  the 
diape  of  any  approach  to  an  int^^ratio  amoris. 
Sundry  ssveastic  reflections  on  the  part  of  the  lady, 
"With  reference  to  die  very  impartial  flirtations  s^l 
persisted  in  by  her  intended,  led  to  an  open  and  ir* 
retrievable  mptare;  and  with  dismay  and  agony 
the  poor  girl  kamed  that>  at  the  very  time  when 
the  nilfilment  of  Mike's  part  of  the  contract  had 
become  most  indispensable,  he  had  coolly  made  np 
iiiB  mind  to  cast  her  cff  for  ever.  That  he  was  a 
etranger  to  those  instinctive  prindples  of  gallantry 
4ind  honour  ndiich  proverbiaUy  characterise  his 
fdllow-coantrymen  I  am  very  far  from  believing; 
bnt  the  tannts  of  his  fellow-servants,  and  the  re- 
monstnoices  and  finally  indignant  reproaches  of 
hia  master,  only  served  to  confirm  him  in  his 
sidlen  resolntioiL 

One  day,  in  answer  to  a  smnmons  from  the 
mi^or,  Mike  made  his  last  appearance  in  the  par- 
lour. 

"  Do  yon  intend  to  marry  that  poor  girl  or  not  ?* 
commenced  the  stem  old  soldier. 

Mike  b^an  a  rambling  excuse,  which  was  very 
prompdy  eat  short 

^  Listen,  my  fine  fellow !  There  are  some  acts 
in  a  nan's  life  whidi  admit  of  no  sort  of  palliation 
whatever.  This  is  one  of  them.  Oat  with  it — 
yesorno?* 

**  Then,  No,  your  hcmoor." 

The  minor  quietly  produced  his  purse,  and 
iianded  Mike  th^  amount  of  wages  then  due  to 
liim.  He  then  as  quietly  rose ;  he  was  a  man  of 
herculean  strength,  and,  taking  his  late  domestic 
by  the  collar,  walked  him  leisurely  across  the 


they  reached  the  front  door,  "  you  shall  never  say 
that  yon  weren't  kicked  out  of  my  house ;"  and,  to 
do  the  worthy  soldier  justice,  the  individual  alluded 
to  has  never  to  my  knowledge  made  any  assertion 
of  the  kind.  My  uncle,  about  that  time,  happened 
to  have  just  parted  with  an  old  and  valued  ser- 
vanty  and  after  some  hesitation,  and  a  correspond* 
•enee  with  the  major,  consented  to  receive  Mike 
nntii  a  substitute  could  be  provided ;  Peninsular 
Teminkeences  and  his  present  embarrassment, 
perhaps,  inducinghim  to  evince  a  degree  of  leniency 
tor  whidi  I  sho^  never  have  given  him  credit 
But  let  us  return  to  our  narrative. 

For  some  time  Mike  sat  in  a  very  nervous  and 
H^etty  state;  listening  idtemately  to  the  ticking 
of  the  great  do<^,  and  to  the  merry  voices  around 
the  kitdien-hearth,  at  which  the  rumour  of  his 
late  miseonduet  had  procured  him  so  very  un^o- 
muBmg  a  reception.  By  and  by,  however,  the 
vmces  went  to  bed,  and  the  clock  had  the  game 


all  to  itself;  and  really  worked  Mike  up  to  sudi 
a  state  of  desperation,  that  he  would  infallibly  have 
got  up  for  the  purpose  of  tying  a  hard  double 
knot  in  the  pendulum,  if  it  hadn't  been  so  unplea- 
santly near  the  belL  Perhaps,  after  all,  his  con- 
science now  and  then  did  give  him  some  slight 
twinges;  but  an  Lrishman's  conscience  is  so  ex<* 
tremely  ductile  and  pliable  an  afiBur,  and  his  means 
of  appeamng  it  when  troublesome  so  extremely 
numerous  and  handy,  that  I  don't  wish  to  commit 
m3rBelf  upon  the  sillgect  At  last  it  occurred  to 
him  that,  by  way  of  something  to  d|p,  he  mig^t  as  - 
well  get  tne  tray  in  readiness  for  his  expected 
summons  to  the  dining-room.  Having  accom« 
plished  this  to  his  satisfaction,  he  again  resumed 
his  chair,  and  felt  still  more  nervous  and  irritable 
than  before. 

Now,  as  I  am  simply  recording  facia,  and  don't 
lay  claim  to  the  very  slightest  degree  of  supema* 
tural  insight  into  tiie  recesses  of  Mr.  O'Leary's 
mind,  I  shall  content  myself  with  saying  that, 
after  a  long  and  deliberate  examination  of  the 
shiniiig  black  whiskey-bottle  in  every  imaginable 
point  of  view,  he  as  deliberately  proceeded  to  ex* 
tract  the  cork.  He  then,  with  equal  solemnity, 
filled  and  disposed  of  a  brimming  tumbler  of  its 
contents,  accompanying  the  latter  exploit  with 
eveiy  display  of  outward  and  inward  satisfaction. 
In  fact,  so  entirely  did  he  approve  of  the  cdlar^ 
arrangements  of  his  gallant  master,  that  he  re« 
peatedthe  performance  until  the  ''balance"  left 
in  the  bottle  was  reduced  to  a  very  insignificant 
figure  indeed.  Meanwhile,  his  own  individual 
sensations  with  reference  to  a  variety  of  subjects 
underwent  a  very  considerable  and  satisfactory 
revolution.  The  terrors  of  his  new  apartment, 
terrible  as  well  from  its  gloomy  dissimilari^  from 
every  other  room  in  the  house,  as  from  the  church- 
yard legend  with  which  it  was  so  intimately  con- 
nected, lost  much  of  their  former  force.  He  even 
went  so  £u:  as  to  throw  himself  jauntily  bade  in 
his  arm-chair,  and,  after  deliberately  applying  his 
right  forefinger  to  the  most  prominent  portion  of 
his  physiognomy,  boldly  to  wink  at  the  belli 
'This  piece  of  sacrilege,  however,  was  not  destined 


halL     ''Now,  you  infsmal  rascal  T   said  he,  aa^^  to  pass  unpunished.    Jesting  with  edged  tools  is. 


according  to  the  venerable  dictum  of  some  ant^ 
diluvian  sage,  very  shallow  policy  indeed.  This 
thoughtless  piece  of  badinage  had  hardly  escaped 
poor  Mike,  when — thb  bell  rang  I 

There  could  be  no  nustake  about  it ;  for  a  more 
sharp  and  decided  peal  never  emanated  from 
mortal  clapper.  Moreover,  as  if  to  dissipate  any 
idea  which  he  might  entertain  that  his  senses 
were  merely  **  poking  their  fan  "  at  him,  a  breath- 
less and  apoplectic  old  spider  took  the  opportumty 
of  effecting  a  precipitate  descent  to  terrafirtM, 
with  the  rapidity  of  an  elderly  gentleman  making 
his  first  expedition  down  a  fire-escape.  To  say 
that  Mike  started  would  be  simply  to  record 
a  fact  which,  even  in  the  eyes  of  a  special  pleader, 
would  probably  amount  to  "  surplusage." 

But  the  transition  from  the  most  paralyring  state 
of  (what  Mike  would  have  termed)  funk  to  the 
most  reckless  acm^  of  desperation  is  shorter  than 
many  people  suppose.     A  liberal  application  of 
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whiekey-toddy,  moreover,  is  known  to  exert  a 
very  perceptible  influence  over  the  more  animal 
portion  of  our  nature ;  and,  in  short,  snatching 
down  the  vault  key  from  the  iron  hook  upon 
which  it  had  hung  rusting  for  many  a  long  year, 
Mike  swore  that  his  master's  command  should  be 
obeyed,  and  that,  come  what  might,  ho  would 
answer  the  beU  ! 

It  was  a  wild  autumn  night ;  and,  as  he  merged 
from  the  back  door,  the  flying  glimpses  of  moon- 
light, and  the  rapid  whirl  of  me  dry  rustling  leaves 
that  hurried  across  his  path,  proved  sad  coolers  to 
this  heroic  determination.  Still  the  whiskey  had 
ihe  best  of  it;  and  striding  manfully  across  the 
churchyard,  which  immediately  adjoined  the  flower- 
garden,  he  stood  at  the  gate  of  the  vault  which 
covered  the  mortal  relics  of  old  Sir  Guy. 

For  a  moment,  the  utter  silence  of  the  spot  half 
induced  him  to  believe  that  the  whole  bSbxt  was 
some  hoax  of  his  fellow-servants,  got  up,  either  for 
the  purpose  of  toting  the  strength  of  his  nerves, 
or  as  a  continuation  of  the  same  bullying  system 
to  which  he  had  so  recently  been  subjected.  But 
a  very  spirited  volley  of  double  knocks  directed 
against  the  interior  of  the  vault  door,  and  a  faint 
blue  glimmer  proceeding  from  the  keyhole, speedily 
undeceived  him.  Having,  with  some  difficulty, 
disposed  of  the  rusty  padlock  which  fastened  the 
iron  gate  leading  to  the  entrance,  he  descended 
the  grass-grown  steps ;  and,  with  a  very  ill-sup- 
portel  attempt  at  something  intended  for  gentle- 
manly nonchalance,  unlocked  the  creaking  and 
weather-beaten  door. 

The  most  resolute  of  body-snatchers,  the  most 
uncompromising  votary  of  the  ''  Chamber  of  Hor- 
rors,** might  have  been  excused  for  turning  tail 
without  flEurther  ceremony,  if  suddenly  confronted 
with  the  interior  of  that  ghostly  vault  The  pale, 
mouldy  light,  which  appeared  to  stagnate  in  its 
damp  recess,  feebly  irradiated  the  form  of  an 
elderly  skeleton,  who  was  sitting  bolt  upright  in 
his  lead  coffin,  much  after  the  fashion  of  a  mere 
every-day  gentleman  luxuriating  in  the  enjoyment 
of  the  common  domestic  hip-^th.  So  far  from 
appearing  in  the  slightest  degree  depressed  at  his 
position,  to  which,  by  the  way,  judging  from  ap- 
pearances, he  must  have  be.come  pretty  well  accus- 
tomed, he  at  once  opened  the  conversation  in  a  free 
and  easy  style  which  Mike  was  a  great  deal  too 
much  staggered  to  appreciate. 

"  You're  the  butler,  eh  r 

"  Worse  luck  to  me,  I  am  I"  said  Mike,  whose 
courage  continued  to  evaporate  in  the  most  unsa- 
tisfactory manner  possible. 

** Somewhere  in  '61,  isn't  it?"  continued  the 
skeleton.     "  Hollo  I  what's  that  ?— a  bottle  ?'* 

Mike  handed  the  remains  of  the  whiskey  to  the 
old  gentleman,  who  disposed  of  the  same  in  a 
manner  which  inspired  our  hero  with  equal  wonder 
and  admiration.  He  then  rapped  the  butt  end  of 
the  empty  bottle  snaartly  upon  the  lid  of  a  neigh- 
bouring coffin. 

"Aye,  aye!"  said  its  inmate,  in  a  sleepy  and 
hollow  tone  of  voice. 

"  Come,  Ned,  show  a  leg !  Here's  a  pint  of  whis- 
key for  you,  old  boy  I" 


"Keep  quiet,  Guy,  can't  you?  You're  always 
up  to  some  nonsense,'*  growled  the  inhabitant,  ap- 
parently far  from  pleased  at  having  his  shunben 
thus  irregularly  brc^en  in  upcm. 

The  elderly  skeleton  winked  knowingly  at  Hike, 
as  much  as  to  say,  what  a  sly  dog  it  was  not  U 
turn  out  for  such  a  very  palpable  sell.  He  then  more 
seriously  proceeded,  "  I'm  going  above  ground  for 
an  hour  or  so,  my  man.  Jump  in  here,  will  yoo?' 
pointing  to  the  coffin  which  he  had  just  vacate^ 
"  and  if  anybody  happens  to  aak, '  Who  liee  tbere? 
oblige  me  by  answering,  '  Only  the  dead  T  Thank 
you.    You're  a  brick  T 

Mike's  nerves  were  by  no  means  in  a  state  to 
enable  him  to  offer  anything  like  a  sacoesBfiil  op- 
position to  this  very  imreaaonable  demand  npoi 
his  good  nature,  llie  dilapidated  old  geotlemaa 
handed  him  in,  shut  down  the  lid  with  a  bang,  and 
instantly  quitted  the  vanity  the  door  of  wMdi  lie 
carefully  locked,  depositing  the  key  somewhere  or 
other  among  his  ribs,  in  order  that  there  might  be 
no  possible  mistake  as  to  his  re-admiadon  when- 
ever he  should  happen  to  require  it 

Now,  that  in  some  parts  of  the  world,  at  leask, 
there  exists  a  race  of  subterraneous  individoalB  of 
uncouth  appearance  and  disreputable  character,  the 
legendary  lore  of  Western  Qermany  is  amply  soi^ 
ficient  to  convince  the  mostincredoloua.  Whether 
they  extend  their  operations  to  this  ooontiy  ib  a 
question  as  yet  quite  undetermined,  althov^i  ii 
the  sister  island,  the  authorities  are,  I  believe^ 
strongly  in  £avour  of  such  a  supposition.  I  merely 
allude  to  the  fact,  in  order  that  mY  readen  may 
draw  their  own  conclusions  with  reference  tp  any- 
thing that  may  appear  remarkable  in  the  sequel  of 
this  narrative. 

Mike's  first  agony  of  horror  at  finding  himsw 
thus  suddenly  substituted  for  the  decwsed  Sir 
Guy  had  hardly  expended  itself  when  a  saddea 
sensation  of  utter  drowsiness  overpowered  him. 
Escape  was  out  of  the  question;  and  the  ^^^^ 
f esignation  which  this  conviction  saperinduced, 
joined  with  the  effect  of  his  recent  potations,  sooa 
terminated  in  a  lethargy  which  he  found  it  impoi' 
sible  to  repel.  He  had  not  lain  long,  howey 
before  a  gang  of  diminutive,  smutty-looking  in^* 
viduals,  carrying  spades  and  horn  lanterns,  entcrca 
the  vadt,  probably  through  some  concealed  to^ 
door,  and,  with  a  sharp  rap  upon  Mike's  cofiSnM 
demanded,  in  a  shrill,  grating  tone,  "  Who  liy 
there  ?"  „ 

"  Arrah,  bad  luck  to  ye !"  shouted  Mike,  totsl^ 
oblivious  of  everything  but  his  extreme  ^^J: 


-1  aoni  tninK  mat  ii  qmie  ao,  my  »«^.*  v 
sponded  his  interrogator,  lookingabouthhn  with  tw 

confident  and  self-satisfied  air  of  a  practised  police; 
officer.  "  Bear  a  hand  here,  my  lads,  with  a  wUi . 
Up  she  goes  I"  To  Mike's  unspeakable  discom- 
fiture, the  coffin  was  in  an  instant  hoisted  up(»«w 
shoulders  of  half-a-dozen  a^'^etic  little  m^ 
who  set  off  with  it,  at  a  sharp  trot,  through  a  (W»» 
winding  passage,  which  led— it  was  ^^^^ 
difficult  to  guess  where.  By  dmt  of  d^J^ 
exertions,  he  contrived  to  burst  open  the  ha; 
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tbe  rap  on  the  head  which  he  received  in  attempt- 
ing to  gain  some  slight  notion  of  his  locality  was 
qnite  sufficient  to  suggest  the  prudence  of  lying 
stilL  After  what  appeared  to  him  an  interminable 
length  of  time,  dunng  which  it  was  quite  eyident 
that  he  was  traversing  the  bowels  of  the  earth  in 
every  conceivable  direction,  hb  bearers  pulled  up 
shorty  and  without  the  slightest  attempt  at  ex- 
planation or  civility,  pitched  him  out  head-fore- 
moet. 

The  locale  to  which  he  had  been  thus  uncere- 
moniously introduced  turned  out  to  be  a  large  and 
apparently  interminable  cavern,  lighted  by  an  im- 
mense coal-fire  which  burned  fitfully  in  the  centre. 
The  hoarse  roar  of  distant  furnaces,  and  the  sullen 
fall  of  invisible  cascades,  reverberated  along  its 
black,  damp  walls ;  but  the  heavy  and  impenetrable 
gloom  which  surrounded  it  on  all  sides  effectually 
prevented  anything  like  a  more  detailed  investi- 
gation* 

Immediately  in  front  of  our  hero,  upon  a  rustic 
throne,  which  bore  an  uncommonly  close  resem- 
blance to  a  lump  of  the  best  Wall's  End,  reposed 
an  individual  whose  appearance  plainly  indicated 
some  sort  of  superiority  over  his  equally  unpre- 
possessing companions.  In  point  of  stature,  indeed, 
he 'didn't  much  exceed  their  general  average,  being, 
according  to  Mike's  calculation,  somewhere  about 
thirteen  hands,  or,  if  anything,  a  trifle  under.  His 
costume,  like  that  of  his  subjects,  appeared  to  be 
composed  of  a  tight-fitting  suit  of  dark  mouse- 
colour;  for  which  the  owner  was  evidenUy  more 
indebted  to  Nature  herself  than  to  any  adventitious 
assistance  on  the  part  of  his  tailor.  His  eyes 
were  uncommonly  bright  and  restless,  and  the 
ordinary  expression  of  his  countenance  something 
between  that  of  a  conjuror  and  a  dried  monkey. 
The  very  short  allowance  of  hair  which  ornamented 
his  head  bore  a  marvellous  resemblance  to  a  round 
scrubbing-brush,  while  his  hands  and  feet  appeared 
to  have  been  the  result  of  a  **  swop "  wiUi  some 
peculiarly  ill-conditioned  ourang-outang.  In  short, 
he  was  precisely  the  sort  of  person  on  whom,  for 
the  sake  of  experiment,  one  would  like  to  try  the 
efifect  of  Messrs.  Rowland  and  Son's  far-famed 
Kalydor  and  Macassar,  and  to  discover  whether 
his  present  state  of  supernatural  ugliness  arose 
from  ignorance  of  their  inestimable  virtues, 
or  from  having  been  persuaded  to  purchase  an 
imitation. 

Having  narrowly  scrutinised  the  personal  ap- 
pearance of  our  hero,  he  turned  to  the  foremost  of 
his  captors,  and  ejaculated  the  simple  monosyllable 
•*  Well  I " 

"  Trespass  I "  was  the  equally  succinct  reply. 

The  wrinkled  old  chieftain  quietly  removed  from 
his  lips  the  short  black  pipe  which  he  had  hitherto 
been  smoking,  and  commenced  a  brief  inquiry  into 
the  state  of  his  larder. 

The  desultory  conversation  which  ensued  was 
quite  inaudible,  which  is  the  more  to  be  regretted 
Inaemnch  as  it  would  have  unquestionably  afforded 
a  very  entertaining  and  instructive  insight  into  the 
domestic  economy  of  the  world  below. 

**  Feel  if  he's  M,"  resumed  the  chief. 

To  Mike's  unspeakable  dismay,  the  proposed  in- 


vestigation was  conducted  with  the  blunt  end  of  a 
pitchfprk  and  reported  satisfactory. 

"  Grill  for  supper — ^lots  of  pepper !"  said  the 
great  man,  and  leisurely  replaced  his  pipe. 

In  a  state  of  agony, which  it  would  be  vain  to 
describe,  Mike  eagerly  commenced  what  was  in- 
tended as  an  apology  for  his  late  intrusion. 

"Why,  you  see,  Mike,"  gravely  replied  the 
gentleman  adressed, ''  in  the  first  place,  you  had  no 
business  where  you  were;  and  in  the  next  place 
Mike,  you've  behaved  ill,  very  ill,  to  that  poor 
girl."   ^ 

"Is  it  Nora  your  honour  means?"  interrupted 
Mike,  blubbering. 

"  Exactly  so,"  rejoined  the  mouse-coloured  in- 
dividual. "It's  on  that  very  account  that  I  feel 
myself  compelled  to  do  violence  to  my  own  private 
feelings,  which,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  are  very  far 
opposed  to  anything  like  harshness,  and,  in  shorty 
to  make  a  grill  of  you." 

This  was  utterly  incomprehensible  to  our  un- 
lucky friend,  who,  in  the  first  place,  couldn't  con- 
ceive how  the  unfortunate  love-transaction  between 
himself  and  Nora  could  have  become  a  topic  of 
general  conversation  among  the  world  below,  and, 
in  the  second,  didn't  by  any  means  appreciate  the 
disinterested  piece  of  self-sacrifice  apparently  con- 
templated by  his  new  acquaintance.  He  even 
went  so  far  as  to  inquire,  with  the  greatest  possible 
show  of  deference,  what  possible  right  the  latter 
possessed  to  meddle  or  make  in  his  own  private 
affairs. 

"None  at  all,  not  the  slightest,  in  ordinary 
cases,"  frankly  replied  the  demon,  or  whoever  he 
was.  "  We've  our  own  business  to  mind,  and  don't 
trouble  our  heads  about  the  affairs  of  our  betters. 
Only  you  see,  being  in  our  custody  at  the  present 
moment,  we  intend  to  take  the  liberty  of  setting 
all  your  worldly  affairs  straight  before  we  get  rid 
of  you.  Perhaps,  however,  you  intend  to  marry 
the  girl,  afler  all  ?" 

Mike  hesitated. 

"  Off  with  him !"  shouted  the  demon,  with  a 
look  of  intense  disgust  "  Take  him  away,  do, 
^somebody !" 

Mike  instantly  felt  himself  clutched  by  the  neck ; 
and,  hopeless  of  all  human  aid,  loudly  vociferated, 
"  I  will !  I  will,  your  honour  I" 

"  You  will  what  ?"  replied  a  gruff  voice,  which 
appeared  to  be  not  altogether  uidmown  to  him. 

"  I  will  marry  Miss  Nora,  if  your  honour  won't 
grill  me  this  once,"  roared  Mike,  bursting  into  a 
regnlar  flood  of  tears. 

*' Grill  you?  God  forbid!"  said  my  uncle, 
"  though  you  deserve  it,  you  rascal  I  Why  the 
devil  didn't  you  answer  the  hell,  without  keeping 
me  ringing  for  the  last  half-hour?  Gad,  he's 
finished  the  whiskey,  anyhow  T'  continued  the  old 
soldier,  inflicting  an  extra  shake  upon  the  body  of 
his  bewildered  domestic. 

"  ril  marry  Miss  Nora,  I  will  V  persisted  poor 
Mike. 

"  Then  I  forgive  you  tlie  whiskey,"  said  Uncle 
Guy ;  "  but,  hang  it,  we'll  have  no  shirking  this 
time  I' 

Before  Mike  had  well  recovered  his  senses,  or 
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was  in  any  condition  rationally  to  repudiate  the '  markable  night,  was  effiused  fromhulioTroMtnd 


re-engagement  into  which  he  had  so  unwittingly 
entered,  my  nnde  had  despatched  a  tmsty  messen- 
ger for  a  licence ;  and,  long  before  a  hideous  im- 
pression of  the  supernatural,  the  effect  of  that  re- 


imagination,  Mike  and  Noim  were  man  ind  wife. 
So  the  whimsical  superstition  of  dd  Sir  Qoj^ 
good  in  its  day. 

IStequiescat  in  pate ! 


AN    ESSAY    ON    EARLY    RISING, 


The  gowans  maan  glint  on  yon  bum  bank 
Or  I  rise  in  the  morning  earlj. 

Poets  have  smig  laudatory  verses,  in  all  kinds  of 
measures  and  rhyme,  in  praise  of  early  rising.  It 
is  very  much  to  be  questioned  whether  or  not  one 
out  of  a  hundred  of  that  smooth-tongued  tribe  ever 
gets  out  of  bed  before  noon  without  some  stem 
necessity  or  very  special  reason,  such  as  a  moon- 
light flitting  to  evade  a  rent-day,  dodge  a  despe- 
rate dun,  or  escape  the  fangs  of  a  determined 
bailiff.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  possible 
that  some  of  them  may  have  seen  a  sunrise ;  but 
as  "shooting  the  moon'*  is  a  sport  that  but  ill 
^assorts  with  poetic  fancies,  and  duns  not  particu- 
larly calculated  to  encourage  a  feeling  for  the 
beauties  of  nature,  or  a  long-legged  bumbailiff  on 
a  poet's  trail  likely  to  inspire  his  muse  with  much 
sentiment,  it  matters  but  little  what  they  have  said 
or  sung  on  the  matter.  The  reader  may  take  the 
word  of  a  plain  man  of  prose,  that  all  their  milky 
sentimental  twaddle  anent  this  subject  is  only  the 
unmeaning  rattle  of  the  tinkling  cymbals  of  their 
jingling  trade.  Poets  be  hanged!  Who  would 
whip  a  cat  on  the  veracity  of  the  best  of  them  ? 
Arrant  impostors,  all  of 'them,  coimting  their  lame 
feet  upon  their  lazy  fingers,  for  ever  attempting 
•to  describe  what  they  never  felt,  raving  about 
beauties  they  have  never  seen,  and  simulating 
passions  they  have  never  known.  Out  upon  the 
whole  race  of  them !  Their  species  is  "  Legion," 
and  their  genus  "  Humbug  I"  But  justice  calls 
on  us  to  record  one  bright  exception  to  this  un- 
liallowed  crew.  Never  sang  he  better,  poor  Tom 
Hood !  than  when  the  burden  of  iiis  strain  attested' 
:thiB  mighty  truth : — 

The  man  who's  fond  precodooaly  of  atirring 
Mutt  be  a  spoon. 

Eaily  to  bed  and  earlj  to  rise 

Mak*  a  man  healthy,  wealthy  and  wise 

is  undoubtedly  the  modt  abominable  couplet  in  the 
English  language.  The  head  that  invented  such 
insufferable  stuff  must  have  been  oonstructed  upon 
the  jMrinciple  of  Babbage's  calculating-machine, 
and,  like  it,  utterly  destitute  of  humanity  and  good 
taste.  The  very  words  make  one  cold  to  repeat 
4hem, 

—dread  things 
Men  shudder  when  they're  named ! 

They  might  have  been  written  by  old  Elwes  the 
nuser.  I  am  not  certain,  but  I  have  a  lurking  sus- 
pcion  they  are  the  production  of  Dr.  Watts.  Were 
I  fuUy  convinced  that  he  perpetrated  the  depraved 
^oggrel,  I  would  bum  his  logic  and  light  my  pipe 
with  his  hymns.    "  Early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise" 


has  a  shivering,  restless,  discontented,  fidgett? 
sound  with  it,  which  may  please  certain  cold- 
blooded utilitarians,  who  fancy  life  and  the  busi- 
ness of  life  to  consist  of  scraping,  scheming,  and 
continuous  working  from  four  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing of  life  down  to  the  very  glooming  of  existence. 
Had  such  folks  their  own  way,  tbey  would  esta- 
blish the  curfew,  and  compel  us  all  to  go  to  bed 
by  Act  of  Parliament  at  sunset  And  as  early 
rising  involves  soon  going  to  bed,  we  might  then 
bid  farewell  to  winter  evenings,  bright  fires, 
oyster-suppers,  old  tales,  puzzles,  charadea,  and 
mysterious  riddles.  No  gas  or  midnight  oil,  no 
reading — the  Dark  Ages  would  be  back  upon  the 
country  like  the  mists  upon  the  land  of  Ejgjpt 
No  moonlight  walks  with  gentle  companions,  no 
soft  tales  oflove  and  tenderness  whispered  into  the 
ear  of  beauty  by  the  lips  of  love,  tales  which  can 
be  properly  told  "  by  moonlight  alone."  All  would 
be  peering,  impudent,  open-eyed  daylight  No 
delicate  question  could  be  modestly  popped,  no 
bashful  secret  revealed.  Confound  all  snch  phflo- 
sophy,  and  perish  all  such  philosophers  I  Morning 
is  the  time,  and  the  bed  is  the  place  for  pnre, 
horizontal  enjojinent  Then  "sleep  covers  one 
all  over  like  a  blanket,"  as  Sancho  wisely  remaps. 
During  the  night  you  have  fitted  yourself  bto  the 
sheets  as  neatly  as  if  you  were  a  bust,  and  the  bed- 
clothes a  plaster-of-paris  cast  They  are  lovingly 
wrapped  round  you,  hugging  you  kindly  in  their 
sofl  embraces,  coaxing  you  to  be  still  and  enjoy 
yourself  a  little  longer.  It  is  worth  yonr  while 
to  have  yourself  awakened  early,  in  order  to  have 
the  extatic  pleasure  of  knowing  you  are  at  liberty 
to  go  to  sleep  again.  How  you  would  chnckle 
wiSi  delight  at  the  reprieve,  and  tarn  over  and 
resume  your  dreams ! 

If  heaven  a  drau^t  of  heavenly  pleasure  spti* 
One  cordial  in  thia  melancholy  vale, 

it  is  at  such  a  time.  Talk  of  s  Turkish  besrei- 
why,  a  good,  subatantial,  (dd-fiaahioned  fogr^poy? 
goose  feathers,  Coleraine  linen,  and  Y<hUmw 
blankets  against  a  thousand  opium  paradiaea  any 
time  I  Let  Nature  satisfy  herself,  and  Ab  ^' 
repay  you  with  gratitude  and  inward  "■*^^'*?' 
after  having  received  full  paq^iEieBt  of  *^^^^ 
lings  in  the  pound,  instead  of  a  masenbk  ^^^^^!^ 
of  twenty  pence.  You  get  up  with  the  pnnof^ 
of  a  Ohrii^ian  and  t^  fselu^  of  a  Stnantair 
strong  as  a  giant  refireabed  with  wine.  Tbe  0^ 
has  been  long  up,  and vnumed  tiie  air  andoa 
earth,  and  made  everytiung  comfbrtaWe  •"^'^ 
for  inspection.  Bfe  has  opened  Ae  docww  day» 
drawn  up  the  curtain,  and  dmnd  the  ^^ 
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Katare  bss  by  this  time  mbbed  bar  eyes,  and  is 
perfectly  i^Hde  awake,  and  stands  your  gaze  withont 
winkiDg.  She  does  not  look  so  shy,  demure,  or 
cobwebbed-comitenanGed  as  she  did  at  day-break. 
Morning  does  not  like  to  be  stared  at  in  dishabille. 
Tllie  pretty  flowers  love  not  to  be  caught  napping, 
with  their  newly-washed  and  undried  faces.  Let 
Morning  dry  up  her  tears,  and  put  herself  to  rights 
before  you  intrude  upon  her. 

I  never  knew  a  man  who  was  an  inyeterate 
•early  riser  in  my  life  whom  I  could   properly 
re^>ect    Borne  may  think  this  a  prejudice ;  with 
me  it  is  an  innate  s^itiment,  confirmed  by  expe- 
rienoe.     An  early  riser  can  never  look  a  man 
straight  in  the  face.    There  is  a  skulking,  side- 
long, lurking,   mysterious,  sneaking,  forbidding 
something  about  him.    I  verily  believe  that  all 
such  have  dark  thoughts  to  cogitate  that  won't  bear 
the  light  of  day,  or  other  motives  equally  discre- 
ditable, that  compel  them  to  get  up.     They  may 
pretend  that  it  is  to  watch  the  sun  rise,  to  enjoy 
the  early  breath  of  mom,  or  to  gather  health  and 
strength,  or  some  such  trumpery  evasion,  but  it  is 
all  pretence.    The  probability  is,  that  they  get  up 
to  see  if  they  cannot  find  something  lost  by  some 
unfortunate  belated  passenger.    Not  unlikely  they 
have  bad  consciences,  and  are  troubled  and  cannot 
rest  in  bed,  and  are  forced  to  wander  about  like 
Noah's  dove,  seeking  rest  and  finding  none.     It 
may  be  that  they  are  only  wishing,  hypocritically 
wi^ng,  to   establish  their  names  for  industry, 
knowing  that  there  is  a  popular  prejudice  running 
in  favour  of,  and  connecting  early  rising  with, 
activity  and  perseverance.     Sometimes  the  early 
man  is  a  gormandiser,  a  belly-worshipper,  a  lover 
of  fiit  things,  and  rises  betimes  that  he  may  the 
better  glorify  his  peptic  organ — ^the  worship  of  his 
god.     He  will,  in  the  face  of  nature,  make  his  gas- 
tronomic machinery  run  over-time,  and  do  double 
work.     If  Nature  will  not  give  him  an  appetite  he 
will  walk  miles  for  it,  and  &ub  rob  himself  of  the 


pleasures  of  bed  for  the  sensual  gratification  of  a 
double  quantity  of  cofiee,  ham,  and  eggs.  Thudk 
my  stars, 

My  stomach  is  aot  ruled  by  other  men's, 
And,  grumbling  for  a  reason,  quaintly  begs. 
Wherefore  I  should  rise  before  the  hens 

Have  laid  their  eggs  f 

Artisans  and  field-labourers  are  early  risers 
through  necessity,  not  through  choice.  Upon  such 
the  primeval  curse  has  heavily  foUen ;  and  their 
great  consolation  is,  that  on  the  coming  Sunday 
they  can  enjoy,  as  the  Scotch  phrase  has  it,  "  a 
lang  lye  and  a  tea  breakfost"  Ask  any  of  them  if 
they  have  any  pleasure  in  getting  up  soon,  and  you 
will  receive  an  answer — an  answer  in  keeping  with 
the  absurdity  of  the  question  asked.  '*  Oh,  but  the 
early  bird  catches  the  worm ;"  aye,  and  "  serve  the 
worm  right  for  being  up  so  soon  1"  as  a  juvenile 
genius  remarked  to  his  fiUher.  Ask  John  Smith, 
die  vegetarian,  respecting  the  morals  of  a  bird 
guilty  of  such  crime,  and  you  will  find  that  it, 
like  other  early  risers,  is  no  better  than  it  ought 
to  be. 

The  philosophy  of  early  rising  is  a  wormy  phi- 
losophy. Truth  will  out  I  Get  up  early  and  catch 
worms!  This  is  the  quintessence  of  the  whole 
philosophy  of  early  rising;  get  up,  catch  some- 
thing, catch  everything,  but,  with  all  your  catch- 
ing,  be  sure  you  catch  worms.  The  idea  is  worthy 
of  Daniel  Dwacer.  Get  up  before  your  neighbours, 
run  with  your  nose  to  the  ground,  and,  if  any 
worms  be  stirring,  nibble  them.  So  it  is ;  early 
risers  are  of  the  earth  earthy,  and  low  and  gro- 
velling are  their  pursuits.  They  dare  not  meet 
other  men  on  equal  terms,  but  must  have  an  ad- 
vantage. Under  the  vapour  and  clouds  of  night 
they  endeavour  to  steal  a  march  on  their  hxppy, 
comfortable  neighbours.  Eariy  risers  are  social 
spies,  and  perfect  nuisances.  All  such  incarnate 
break-of-day  ghosts  ought  to  be  laid  by  the  magic 
of  a  horsewhip,  or  the  colouration  oi  a  codgeL 
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If  we  may  judge  from  the  number  of  the  works 
which  still  ocmtinue  to  issue  from  the  press  on  the 
sub|ect  of  the  Hungarian  war,  we  may  safely  con- 
clude that  tibe  deep  interest  inspired  by  that  great 
struggle  has  by  no  means  died  away.  The  truth 
is,  that  up(m  many  material  points  we  are  still  very 
imperfectly  inibrmed.  The  characters  and  the 
motiveB  of  some  of  the  principal  actors  in  the 
stirring  drama  are  still  involved  in  obscurity.  So 
many  angry  passions  have  been  mixed  up  in  the 
diflcnssion^  the  charges  and  recriminations  upon 
both  sides  have  been  of  so  grave  a  nature,  that  it 
is  perhaps  impossible  as  yet  to  form  a  perfectly 
accurate  notion  of  the  true  causes  of  the  war.  And 
if  we  are  imperfectly  informed  as  to  its  origin,  we 
are  yet  more  in  the  dark  as  to  its  results.    The 


attempt  of  the  present  rulers  of  Austria  to  arnal* 
gamate  the  Mf^yar  races  with  the  Germanic 
population  of  the  empire  is  an  eocperiment  equally 
hazardous  in  its  operation  and  uncertain  in  its 
consequences ;  and  yet,  after  it  had  entered  upon 
its  reactionary  and  ruthless  course  of  policy,  the 
House  of  Hapsburg  had  probably  no  alternative. 
Another  question  of  still  greater  interest  to  Europe 
cannot  fail  to  occur  to  the  most  cursory  observer 
of  the  reoent  events  upon  the  Danube.  Hungary, 
as  all  the  world  knows,  was  Reserved  to  her  pre- 
sent masters  solely  through  Russian  intervention. 
She  had  grappled  single-handed  with  her  giant 
oppressor,  and  had  triumphed  in  the  struggle.  The 
power  of  Austria  on  the  Lower  Danube  was  liter- 
ally annihilated  before  the  Muscovite  armies  made 
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their  appearance.  In  the  spring  of  1849  Bern  was 
sole  master  of  Transylvania,  and  Georgey  of  Hun- 
gary. It  was  the  Russian  invasion  which  changed 
so  swiftly  the  aspect  of  afibirs,  and  which  won  for 
the  Czar  a  firmer  footing  in  Oentral  Europe  than 
any  one  of  his  ambitious  predecessors  could  boast 
That  she  has  not  abandoned  the  vantage-ground 
thus  gained  was  very  clearly  shown  in  the  active 
part  which  she  played  during  the  serious  dlifer- 
ences  that  occurred  between  Austria  and  Prussia 
in  the  course  of  last  winter,  and  still  more  recently 
at  the  Dresden  conferences.  Austria  being  in- 
debted for  her  preservation  to  her  northern  ally, 
has  evinced  her  gratitude  by  the  most  obsequious 
adoption  of  the  Muscovite  policy  throughout  every 
portion  of  her  vast  dominions.  A  unity  and  a 
vigour  has  thus  been  communicated  to  the  despotic 
principle  which  it  never  before  possessed,  and 
which,  indeed,  at  the  present  time  threatens  the 
very  existence  of  continental  freedom. 

The  author  of  the  "Goth  and  the  Hun"  has 
undertaken  to  enlighten  us  upon  some  of  these 
grave  topics.  He  left  England  for  the  shores  of 
the  Danube  immediately  a&r  the  news  of  Georgey*s 
surrender  had  reached  this  country,  and  Oomom 
still  held  out  when  he  arrived  in  Hungary.  He 
is  an  old  tnveller  and  a  practised  writoVaB  most 
of  our  readers  are  probably  aware.  He  was  abun- 
dantly provided  with  good  introductions,  and 
appears  to  have  had  his  time  entirely  at  his  own 
disposal  With  such  advantages,  we  might  have 
£urly  expected  from  him  a  valuable  and  interest- 
ing work.    We  have  been  entirely  disappointed. 

We  do  not  complain  of  the  strong  Austrian 
predilections  of  Mr.  Paton.  On  the  contrary,  we 
are  glad  that  a  book  has  been  written  by  an 
Englishman  on  this  side  of  the  question,  that  we 
may  hear  all  that  can  be  said  in  favour  of  Austrian 
probity  and  humanitv.  It  is  in  matter  that  tiie 
work  is  deficient.  We  have  too  many  opinions 
and  too  few  facts.  It  presents,  therefore,  a  com- 
plete contrast  to  all  the  former  works  which  have 
appeared  upon  this  subject  It  is  neither  a  nar- 
rative of  the  war,  nor,  properly  speaking,  a  book 
of  travels ;  but  a  series  of  desultory  dissertations 
on  the  condition  and  prospects  of  Hungary,  in 
which  the  author  endeavours  elaborately  to  incul- 
cate his  own  peculiar  views  in  politics  and  history 
t^ithout  the  smallest  consideration  for  the  sym- 
pathies or  the  patience  of  his  readers.  Yet  so 
very  difficult  is  it  for  us  to 

See  oaraelTes  as  others  see  as, 

that  he  actually  charges  Mr.  Laing,  the  intelligent 
traveller,  whose  latest  work  we  recently  reviewed, 
vnth  the  very  fault  which  is  so  conspicuous  in 
himself. 

The  only  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  Hun- 
garian affairs  contributed  by  Mr.  Paton  relates  to 
JBem's  celebrated  campaign  in  Transylvania,  of 
which  we  have  heard  so  much  and  know  so  little. 
Our  author  spent  several  months  in  that  interesting 
country,  and  the  following  particulars  regarding 
Bern's  private  character  and  habits  he  picked  up 
at  SchiiBsburg. 

"  He  lodged  at  Schassburg  at  the  apartments  of 


the  postmaster ;  small  rooms  fitted  up  with  blue 
moreen.  His  history  is  so  well  known  that  I  need 
not  repeat  a  thrice-told  tale.  He  was  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  up  to  his  adoption  of  Islamism, 
and  spoke  Polish,  of  course,  with  vernacular  fluency, 
French  very  well,  but  his  German  was,  as  the 
postmaster  told  me,  very  slow  and  broken,  but 
when  he  took  time  he  managed  to  explain  himself 
fully  and  intelligibly.  His  complexion  was  pale 
and  sickly ;  and  although  the  extraction  of  a  ball 
from  the  bone  had  given  him  great  relief,  yet  the 
wound  never  healed,  and  it  required  a  full  hour's 
dressing  and  bandaging  every  morning  by  two 
female  servants  who  accompanied  him  everywhere; 
and,  in  consequence  of  this  crippled  condition,  he 
could  not  mount  on  horseback,  but  had  to  be  lifted 
on  by  two  men,  which  certainly  adds  to  the  mar- 
vellous of  his  marvellous  campaign.  His  hair  was 
grey,  his  eyes  blue,  his  lips  somewhat  tamed  up, 
and  he  never  shaved,  but  kept  his  beard  and 
mustachios  close  clipped. 

''  His  usual  breakf&Bt  was  coffee  and  a  little 
broiled  or  roasted  turkey.  He  then  would  frequently 
remain  all  day  in  his  room  writing  despatches  and 
sometimes  working  with  his  secretary,  and  did  not 
like  announcements  to  be  made  to  hun  except  they 
were  of  decided  importance.  In  manner  he  was 
pleasant,  but  by  no  means  conversational  or  social. 
He  dined  at  four  o'clock  alone,  seldom  or  never  with 
his  staff,  who  ate  in  a  separate  apartment,  and  with 
whom  he  had  little  or  no  conversation-— his  mea- 
sures being  entirely  adopted  after  weighing  tlie 
most  important  announcements,  and  mminating 
by  the  hour  over  his  maps.  He  carried  very  few 
papers  with  him,  and  usually  comprised  his  archives 
in  a  piece  of  tape,  and  stowed  them  in  his  breast- 
pocket, leaving  no  papers  in  his  room  behind  him 
when  he  went  out ;  and  his  superior  officers  and 
staff  were  often  in  perfect  ignorance  of  his  inten- 
tions until  the  orders  for  their  execution  were 
issued.  He  told  the  postmaster  that  he  had  no 
chance  of  living  beyond  the  year  1850,  and  the 
recent  account  of  his  death  shows  that  his  prog- 
nostic, founded,  no  doubt,  on  the  consciousness  of  a 
shattered  frame,  has  turned  out  correct"— P.  14^ 

As  the  career  of  this  adventurous  leader  m 
Transylvania  forms  the  most  brilliant  episode  ol 
the  Hungarian  war,  we  shall  attempt,  with  oar 
author's  assistance,  to  present  the  reader  with  a 
brief  outline  of  the  military  operations  in  that 
quarter.  Bem  entered  the  scene  of  his  fot&i^ 
fame  at  the  head  of  a  small  force  of  6,000  n^ 
small,  at  least,  compared  with  the  numbers  whicb 
he  found  arrayed  against  him.  He  made  dirwtly 
for  Clausenberg,  the  capital,  where  a  Urge  Aus- 
trian forc«  was  concentrated ;  but  before  re*^^ 
that  city  he  moved  rapidly  to  the  northwards,  m 
attacked  and  completely  routed  the  enemy's  reserve, 
which  was  posted  at  some  distance  from  the  maw 
army.  This  first  success  had  the  double  effe^  ot 
inspiriting  his  follower  and  paralysing  the  W^ 
of  the  Austrian  commandeir,  who  was  shortly  after- 
wards compelletl  to  evactiate  Claneenbei^.  ^^ 
thus  obtained  possession  o(  the  capital,  with  «)«- 
paratively  small  loss ;  and  he  there  found  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  arms,  horses,  and  provisions,  of «' 
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of  which  his  army  stood  greatly  in  need.  We 
need  scarcely  add,  that  the  sympathies  of  the  popa- 
lation  were  entirely  w  ith  the  enterprising  Pole  and 
his  little  army. 

But  the  serious  husiness  of  the  campaign  was 
yet  to  come.  The  Austrian  general,  Puchner,  was 
master  of  the  whole  of  southern  Transylvaniit,  his 
head-quarters  heing  at  Hemnanstadt.  Bern,  after 
recruiting  his  force,  lost  not  a  moment  in  following 
up  his  first  success.  In  advancing  upon  Hemnan- 
stadt, he  fought  two  severe  engagements  with  the 
main  body  of  the  Austrians.  In  the  first  he  was 
victorious ;  but  in  the  second,  which  took  place  at 
a  small  town  named  Salzburg,  he  was  defeated, 
with  the  loss  of  nearly  all  his  artillery  and  bag- 
gage ;  and  had  the  Austrian  general  displayed  a 
very  moderate  amount  of  activity  in  following 
up  his  advantage,  Bem*s  career  would  in  all  pro- 
bability have  terminated  upon  this  disastrous  occa- 
sion. As  it  was,  the  proverbial  slowness  of  his 
adversaries  enabled  him  to  effect  his  retreat  towards 
the  Hungarian  frontier,  whence  he  again  received 
supplies  of  men  and  arms,  and  formed  fresh  plans 
for  the  future. 

It  was  now  the  middle  of  winter  (February, 
1849),  and  his  recent  heavy  losses  compelled  him, 
for  a  short  time,  to  remain  inactive  amid  the  ice- 
bound valleys  of  the  Carpathians.  But  a  small 
reinforcement  from  Hungary  soon  enabled  him  to 
resume  the  offensive.  He  attacked  the  Austrian 
general,  unexpectedly,  in  the  valley  of  the  Maros, 
and  compelled  him  to  retreat,  in  his  turn,  with  the 
loss  of  nearly  2,000  men.  Puchner  retired  upon 
Hemnanstadt,  which  still  remained  his  head- 
quarters ;  while  Bern  took  possession  of  Schassburg, 
a  position  naturally  strong,  resolving,  apparently, 
to  act  entirely  upon  the  defensive ;  but  whether 
thia  resolution  was  sincere  or  feigned  is  uncertain. 
The  probability  is,  that  Bem,  finding  himself  too 
weak  to  attack  his  adversary  in  his  stronghold, 
ahnt  himself  up  at  Schassburg  from  necessity.  An 
opportunity  very  soon  occurred,  however,  not  only 
of  resuming  active  operations,  but  of  terminating 
the  campaign  by  one  decisive  blow,  which  was  no 
leas  novel  in  its  conception  than  it  proved  success- 
ful in  its  result 

The  Austrian  general  having  greatly  the  ad- 
vantage in  point  of  numbers,  and  being  amply 
aapplied  with  all  the  matSnel  of  war,  determined 
npon  attacking  Bem  at  Schassbufg.  There  were 
two  roads  from  Hemnanstadt  to  that  town,  the  one 
direct,  but  rugged  and  moimtainous,  the  other  cir- 
cuitous, but  level.  The  Austrians  chose  the  latter; 
and  no  sooner  had  Bem  received  intelligence  of 
this  facty  than  he  resolved,  with  characteristic 
daring,  to  make  a  dash  upon  Hemnanstadt  by  the 
Bearer  route.  Having  ascertained  that  the  enemy 
were  fairly  on  their  march,  he  quitted  his  position 
with  his  entire  force,  and  proceeded  with  all  haste 
to  the  Austrian  head-quarters.  The  hostile  armies 
thus  crossed  each  other,  and  Bem  took  possession 
of  Hemnanstadt  and  all  that  it  contained  without 
scarcely  striking  a  blow.  The  surprise  of  the 
Austrian  commander  may  be  conceived  when,  on 
arriving  at  Bem^s  deserted  quarters,  he  discovered 
that  th«t  inde&tigable  foe  had  not  only  given  him 


the  slip,  but  had  actually  changed  places  with  him. 
This  bold  and  brilliant  manoeuvre  placed  the  whole 
of  Transylvania,  for  a  time,  in  the  hands  of  Bem  ; 
for  the  Austrians,  dispirited  by  so  many  defeats, 
immediately  afterwards  evacuated  the  country,  nor 
did  they  attempt  to  regain  possession  until  the 
Bussian  armies  appeared  upon  the  scene. 

The  subsequent  career  of  Bem  was  less  for- 
tunate, and  it  is  less  easily  traced.  In  contending 
against  the  overwhelming  forces  which  were  at 
length  brought  against  him,  he  displayed  the 
same  admirable  qualities,  mingled  with  the  same 
amount  of  hardihood  and  rashness,  which  distin- 
guished his  earlier  successes.  He  was,  to  ih^  last, 
indomitable,  enterprising,  and  self-reliant ;  and  even 
Mr.  Paton  allows  that,  m  the  hour  of  victory,  his 
conduct  was  marked  by  the  utmost  good  sense  and 
humanity.  As  a  commander,  however,  it  must  be- 
admitted  tliat  he  wanted  prudence,  for  his  chival- 
rous spirit  at  times  urged  him  to  attempt  impos- 
sibilities. The  cause  of  his  final  discomfiture  in 
Transylvania  was  a  resolution  to  attack  a  strong 
position  of  the  Bussian  General  Luders,  with  a 
force  of  only  4,000  men ;  the  enemy  having  three 
times  that  number,  besides  abundance  of  artillery. 
Bem*s  force  was  upon  this  occasion  completely 
routed,  and  he  himself  onlv  escaped  being  made- 
a  prisoner  by  sticking  fast  m  a  bog,  unseen  alike 
by  friend  or  foe.  From  this  perilous  position  he 
was  at  length  conveyed  to  the  house  of  a  neigh- 
bouring proprietor,  where  he  spent  the  night 
Mr.  Paton  was  introduced  to  Bem*s  entertainer 
upon  this  inauspicious  occasion,  and  he  detailed  to 
our  author  the  sad  plight  in  "v^ich  the  Polish  hero 
appeared  after  his  defeat  At  supper  he  could  not 
be  prevailed  upon  to  eat,  but  seemed  alternately 
irritated  with  the  conduct  of  his  officers  and  cha- 
grined at  the  result  of  the  day,  repeating  several 
times  in  the  course  of  the  repast,  ^  Quelle  honte  I 
J'ai  perdu  dix  pi^es  d'artillerie."  Poor  Bem  I 
Fortune  never  smiled  upon  him  after  that  fatal 
night  He  did,  indeed,  again  collect  his  scattered 
forces;  he  even  resolved  to  try  again,  with  the 
Russians,  the  bold  manoeuvre  of  Hemnanstadt ;  but 
the  game  was  irretrievably  lost,  and  in  very  short 
time  afterwards  he  had  become  a  wandering  fugi- 
tive, dependant  on  the  bounty  of  strangers  for  his 
daily  bread,  and,  finally,  for  his  tomb. 

Mr.  Paton  is  of  opinion,  however,  that  GJeorgey 
is  the  great  historical  character  of  the  Magyar 
cause ;  and,  as  far  as  success  in  the  field  is  con- 
cerned, we  agree  with  him.  But  when  he  attempts 
to  solder  up  the  broken  reputation  of  this  success- 
ful soldier  by  slandering  tne  character  of  Kossuth, 
we  can  assure  him  that  he  has  undertaken  an 
utterly  hopeless  taak,  as  far,  at  least,  as  his  English 
readers  are  concerned.  We  all  know  the  chief 
incidents  of  Georgey*s  sing^ular  career.  How  he 
quitted  the  Austrian  service  in  disgust,  while  yet 
a  mere  youth,-  and  retired  to  Pingue,  where  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  chemistry  and 
dined  upon  twopence  a  day ;  how  he  subsequently 
married  a  French  governess  as  poor  as  himself, 
and  finally  retired  to  a  small  property  in  Hungary, 
which  he  inherited  firom  a  distant  relative  ,*  how 
he  was  living  in  obscurity  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
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revolation,  and  actually  solicited  from  Kossuth  the 
profeflsoTBhip  of  chemistry  at  Pesth;  how  the 
great  civiliiui  refused  his  request,  but  placed  him 
in  a  position  far  more  congenial  to  his  true  temper 
and  abilities,  by  giving  him  an  important  post  in 
the  newly-created  Magyar  army ;  how  he  rapidly 
rose  to  the  chief  command,  and,  by  a  series  of 
successes  unsurpassed  in  modem  warfare,  finally 
annihilated  the  great  army  of  Prince  Windisch- 
gratz,  and  spread  terror  to  the  gates  of  Vienna 
— all  these  circumstances  of  his  life  are  sufficiently 
made  known  to  us,  and,  taken  together,  they  un- 
doubtedly stamp  him  as  one  of  those  remarkable 
men  who  only  appear  at  certain  exciting  periods  of 
the  world's  Imtory.  Although  under  thirty  years  of 
age  when  he  found  himself  commander-in-diief,  he 
^splayed  all  the  prudence,  patience,  and  caution 
of  an  experienced  veteran.  On  the  approach  of 
the  great  Austrian  army,  which,  towards  the  close  of 
18^,  the  Times  every  day  assured  us  would  mardi 
unopposed  from  one  end  of  Hungary  to  the  other, 
he  retired  with  his  imw  levies  behind  the  Theiss, 
where,  throughout  the  severe  winter  that  ensued, 
he  inured  them  to  toil  and  danger,  and  inspired 
them  with  a  portion  of  his  own  iron  wiU.  No 
material  advantage  was  gained  on  either  side  until 
the  following  spring.  Bem  was  by  that  time 
master  of  Transylvania,  and  his  success,  which  we 
have  already  briefly  described,  had  doubtless  a 
stimulative  e^ect  upon  the  army  of  Georgey.  It 
was  during  the  first  ten  days  of  April,  1849,  that 
the  latter  gained  his  proudest  laurels.  It  was, 
then,  after  months  of  preparation,  that  he  first 
ventured  to  measure  his  strength  with  the  main 
body  of  the  Austrians ;  and  he  defeated  them  in 
rapid  succession  at  Godollo,  Waitsen,  and  Oomom. 
The  Austrian  general,  a  pompous  martinet,  upon 
wboee  finely-chiselled  features  Mr,  Paton  delights 
to  dwell  for  the  benefit  of  his  Belgrsvian  readers, 
was  shortly  afterwards  recalled,  and  the  high 
road  to  Vienna  lay  open  to  the  victorious  leader  of 
the  Hungarians. 

EveiTone  knows  that  this  was  the  critical 
point  of  the  war.  Bem  and  Georgey  had  each  in 
his  own  sphere  been  entirely  sucoessful.  The 
Austrians  were  beaten  at  all  points ;  and  if  Georgey 
had  marched  straight  upon  Vienna,  after  the  final 
defeatof  Windischgratz,  there  was  no  sufficient  force 
to  oppose  him,  wl^e  the  citizens,  it  is  well  known, 
would  have  received  him  with  open  arms.  Kos- 
suth, knowing  that  the  Russian  armies  were  pre- 
paring to  take  the  field,  earnestly  urged  him  to 
this  decisive  step;  and,  had  he  obeyed,  Hungary 
in  idl  probability  would  have  been  saved.  But, 
instead  of  marching  upon  the  Austrian  capital, 
Georgey,  from  some  inexplicable  cause,  spent  two 
precious  months  in  fatal  inactivity  before  Buda. 
The  golden  opportunity  was  lost.  In  tiie  interval, 
the  Russians  had  driven  Bem  out  of  Traninrlvania, 
and  had  gained  a  firm  footing  in  Non^em 
Hungary.  The  struggle  had  to  be  commoioed 
afresh. 

Ab  Mr.  Paton  has  undertaken  the  task  of  de- 
fen^ng  the  character  of  George,  we  looked 
Mxiouriy  for  some  anlaiiation  of  his  conduct  at 
tins  momentous  time.  Butwe  have  looked  in  vain. 


All  that  we  can  find  upon  the  subject  is  contained 
in  the  following  paragraph : — 

"  The  splendid  victories  of  Georgey  had  made 
him  the  idol  of  the  army ;  and  Eossnth  saw  him- 
self eclipsed  by  the  practical  man.  He  was  indis- 
putably (and  I  say  this  deliberately,  and  after 
much  inquiry)  filled  with  unmeasured  envy  of  the 
novus  homo  ;  and  he  foresaw  that  a  peace  ^dth 
Austria,  if  concluded  by  Georgey,  would  render 
him  tiie  first  personage  in  Hungary ;  and  therecsi 
be  no  doubt  that  the  declaration  of  independence 
which  he  sought  to  carry  throng  was  intended  to 
make  all  accommodation  impossible,  and,  as  die 
phrase  goes,  to  prevent  retmn  by  burning  their 
ships,  wiUi  the  most  reckless  indifference  to  ulti- 
mate consequences."— P.  278.' 

Now,  this  assertion  of  Kossuth's  nnmeasnied 
envy  of  the  successful  soldier  bears  in  itself  a 
mamfest  contradiction.  If  he  thoogfat  that  a 
peace  with  Austria  concluded  hy  Georgey  Yfonld 
render  him  the  first  personage  m  Hungary,  why 
did  he  urge  him  so  earnestly  to  march  upon  Vienna? 
That  he  did  so  is  an  historical  fact,  vouched  by 
Klapka,  Pulsky,  and  other  men  of  unquestioned 
veracity.  Had  Kossuth  been  consraned  wi& 
jealousy  would  he  have  offered  his  military  rival 
so  splendid  an  opportunity  of  earning  fnA  dis- 
tinction ?  Would  he  have  placed  him  in  a  posi- 
tion which  for  the  time  must  neceasarily  have 
eclipsed  his  own?  The  re]ply  is  obvious;  but  not 
so  the  motives  of  Georgey  m  refusing  to  obey  the 
orders  of  the  Provisional  Clovemment  The  most 
charitable  supposition  is,  that  he  dreamt  of  a  com- 
promise with  the  Austrian  Gsbinet^  and  did  not 
therefore  wish  to  drive  matters  to  extremitioa  Bnt 
this  solution,  if  true,  detracta  from  his  repotation 
both  as  a  warrior  and  a  politidan.  As  a  sofc, 
it  was  his  duty  to  turn  his  victories  to  the  beet 
account ;  as  a  politician,  he  ought  to  have  kncwn 
that  a  compromise  with  Austria  was  impossiWe. 
The  revolution  had  gone  too  fiir  to  admit  of  my 
middle  course.  The  declaration  of  Hungarian  in- 
dependence at  this  time  was  an  inevitable  neceaaty. 

This  story  of  Kossuth's  envy  and  jealousy  rats 
solely  upon  the  authority  of  Mr.  Paton.  He 
adduces  not  a  scrap  of  evidence  in  support  of  to 
theory,  nor  has  any  letter  or  other  wridng  of 
Kossuth  been  produced  which  in  the  sl^tert 
degree  bears  it  out  On  the  other  hand,  nrioa 
despatches  of  Georgey  have  been  pTAKshcd,  e^- 
ciafly  by  General  Klapka,  which  contain  strikh^ 
proofe  of  his  intense  hatred  of  Kossuth.  Mi 
politics  apart,  the  circumstance  is  not  credibw, 
when  we  recollect  that  the  soldier  owed  his  w- 
vancement  entirely  to  the  discerning  eye  of  »e 
civilian. 

Of  Kossuth's  general  character,  Mr.  ^^ 
opinion  may  be  gathered  from  the  foDowiflg 
passage  :— 

"THie  whole  of  this  busmess  of  the  dedaiato 
of  independence,  when  fully  cleared  up,  and  tte 
statements  I  give  elucidated  andcorroborate^^ 
in  my  humble  opinion,  confirm  my  other  rt*** 
ments,  to  the  meet  that  Kossuth  is  one  of  tii« 
greatest  revolutionary  orators,  but  that  as  a  pw^ 
tical  statesman  and  a  great  Uttorical  chartcter? 
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which  his  eulogists  attempt  to  make  him  out  to 
be,  his  reputation  stands  on  sand,  and  that  the 
Tvsten  of  time  will  find  the  foundations  of  his  title 
to  anything  like  judgment  or  practical  ability,  or 
even  greatness  of  purpose  without  self-glorification, 
to  be  of  the  most  soluble  materials. 

<<  Every  generation  some  insanity  takes  posses- 
sion of  the  people  of  England.  At  one  time  it  is 
the  South-sea  scheme ;  at  another,  the  Cock-lane 
ghost ;  and  now  it  is  the  greatness  of  Kossuth  as 
a  historical  character  and  a  practical  statesman. 
I  have  not  the  vanity  to  suppose  that  my  work 
will  burst  the  bubble,  but  that  the  bubble  will 
hirst  I  am  certain;  and  that  the  time  will  come 
when  the  attempt  to  procure  the  approbation  of 
royalists  for  the  disruption  of  an  ancient  empire, 
of  aristocrats  for  a  revolutionary  legislation  which 
in  the  course  of  three  or  four  hours  reduced  many 
landed  proprietors  to  a  half  or  a  third  of  their 
fomier  income;  and  of  democrats  for  measures 
which  degraded  and  demoralised  the  great  majo- 
rity of  the  peojde  of  Hungary — will  be  looked 
back  upon  as  quite  as  bold  an  experiment  on  pub- 
lic eredulity  as  the  South-sea  bubble  or  the  Cock- 
lane  ghost"— P.  281. 

Mr.  Paton  certainly  i^tpears  to  us  to.  attempt  a 
very  Ix^d  experiment  on  public  credulity  in  giving 
Tvkterance  to  sentiments  like  these.  That  Kossuth's 
abilities  may  have  been  overrated  by  a  certain 
class  of  his  admirers  is  exceedingly  probable; 
that  he  cherished  ambitious  projects  may  also  be 
true ;  but  to  deny  that  he  was  possessed  of  great 
practical  sagacity  and  of  surprising  administrative 
power,  is  to  give  the  lie  to  the  universal  voice  of 
the  civilised  world.  To  judge  from  the  flippant 
and  silly  remarks  which  we  have  just  quoted,  one 
would  conclude  that  it  was  only  in  Elngland  that 
Kossuth  had  acquired  a  great  name.  Is  Mr.  Paton 
uasmn  of  the  interest  which  the  Hungarian 
stm^le  created  in  America,  and  of  the  intense 
admiration  there  entertained  of  the  genius  and 
doquence  of  the  great  Magyar  ?  We  can  assure 
him  that  on  the  other  side  <»  the  Atlantic  the  name 
of  Kossuth  is  even  more  highly  revered  than  In 
the  native  region  of  South-sea  bubbles  and  Cock- 
lane  ghosts.  We  can  assure  him  that  the  press 
of  Germany  has  been  even  more  prolific  in  works 
relating  to  this  personage  than  that  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  we  can  also  inform  him  that  France  has 
been  hy  no  means  an  indi£ferent  spectator  of  the 
memonble  struggle  in  which  he  took  the  leading 
part.  The  reputation  of  such  a  man  as  Kossuth 
IB  not  to  be  winked  down  by  holiday  tourists.  If 
'Mr.  Paton  has  any  charges  to  make  against  the 
chief  of  the  Hungarian  revolution,  let  us  hear 
them.  He  damages  the  character  of  his  own  work, 
not  that  of  Elossuth,  by  dealing  in  vague  insinua- 
tbns  totally  unsupported  by  any  kind  of  proof. 
Finally,  he  hopes  that  the  illustrious  exile  will 
publish  ins  memoirs  of  the  war,  doubtless  for  the 
selfsame  reason  that  the  patriarch  of  XJs  longed 
for  his  enemy  to  write  a  book ;  and  in  this  hope, 
whatever  may  be  his  motives,  wer  sincerely  trust 
thai  our  author  will  not  be  disappointed 

Ijei  OS  see  vdieiher  there  is  anything  in  the  sub- 
^mjaetdL  tusamfddoDB  between  Qeorgey  and  bis 


rival  which  can  justify  these  loose  assertions.  We 
have  already  seen  that,  after  the  Austrian  power 
was  annihilated  in  Hungary,  Georgey  refused  to 
follow  up  his  victories.  For  two  precious  months 
he  lay  motionless  before  Buda,  while  the  Musco- 
vite battalions  were  steadily  approaching  the 
Danube.  It  was  for  this  inexplicable  inactivity 
that  he  was  superseded  in  the  chief  command  of 
the  army  by  the  Provisional  Government  in  the 
end  of  June.  But  before  the  order  arrived,  he 
had  engaged  and  repulsed,  after  a  very  severe 
action,  a  combined  Austrian  and  Russian  army 
before  Oomom.  In  consequence  of  this  victory,, 
the  last  which  he  gained,  the  order  for  his  removal 
was  cancelled,  and  he  was  again  left  entire  master 
of  his  movements.  Being  now  threatened  on 
every  side,  he  moved  hastily  to  the  northwards, 
with  the  intention,  apparently, 'j^f^  making  for  the 
Carpathian  mountains,  and  thBih  protractine  the 
campaign  until  vrinter.  In  eyiducting  this  re- 
treat he  displayed  more  than  hi«  usual  energy  and 
skill.  But  after  gaining  the  mountainous  country 
beyond  the  Theiss,  the  scene  of  his  earliest  successes,, 
and  the  apparent  object  of  his  march,  he  all  at 
once  changed  his  phm  of  operations.  It  is  said,, 
but  we  vouch  not  for  the  fact^  that  this  change  was 
the  result  of  a  visit  to  his  camp  of  a  Bussian 
envoy.  However  that  may  be,  we  know  that  he 
suddenly  altered  his  line  of  march  without  any 
intelligible  motive.  He  wheeled  again  towards 
the  south,  and  deliberately  placed  himself  between 
the  main  bodies  of  the  Austrian  and  Russian 
armies.  An  interview  with  Kossuth  followed,  in 
which  he  invested  Georgey  with  dictatorial  power. 
Was  this  a  proof  of  envy  or  suspicion  ?  or  did  it 
not  rather  show  that  in  this  terrible  emergency 
Kossuth  was  above  all  personal  considerations  in 
bestowing  that  power  which  he  could  no  longer 
hold  with  advantage  to  his  country  upon  one  who 
might  still  have  saved  her?  The  use  which 
Georgey  made  of  his  new  authority  is  but  too  well 
known.  The  disgraceful  surrender  of  Villagos  is 
an  indelible  blot  upon  the  reputation  of  this  great 
soldier,  which  all  the  fashionable  tourists  in  Europe 
can  never  explain  away. 

Mr.  Paton,  of  course,  puts  forward  for  his  hero 
the  only  plea  that  can  be  offered  for  him.  Gkor- 
gey,  he  assures  us,  by  his  surrender  only  put  an 
end  to  a  hopeless  contest.  Now,  we  do  not  profess 
to  be  military  critics,  but  it  certainly  seems  to  us 
that  the  contest  was  to  all  appearance  far  more 
hopeless  at  the  commencement  of  the  previous 
winter,  when  Georgey  withdrew  his  undisciplined 
recruits  behind  the  Theiss,  with  the  main  Austrian 
army  in  his  front  Who  would  have  been  bold 
enough  to  predict  that  in  a  very  few  months  this 
great  host  would  be  literally  annihilated  by  an 
inexperienced  leader  and  an  insurgent  force?  And 
vet  the  man  who  had  accomplished  this  apparently 
impossible  task  surrendered  without  a  blow  an 
army  of  thirty  thousand  tried  troops,  all  animated 
by  one  spirit,  unaccustomed  to  de&at,  and  poesees-^ 
ing  unbounded  confidence  in  the  capacity  and 
courage  of  their  chief.  If  Georgey  had  been  of  a 
fickle  or  desponding  temperament^  the  circumstance 
might  perhi^  be  accounted  for.    But  the  whole 
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of  his  career  belies  this  supposition.  In  contending 
wdth  difficiilties  and  trampling  npon  apparent  im- 
possibilities he  evinced  such  unmistakeable  proofs 
of  a  strong  and  unbending  nature,  that  we  cannot 
doubt  but  that  the  surrender  of  Villagos  was  the 
result  of  cool  deliberation.  And  yet  the  motive 
is  still  a  mystery.  It  may  suit  the  purpose  of  Mr. 
Paton  and  other  writers  m  the  Austrian  interest 
to  represent  the  Hungarian  cause  as  hopeless  at 
this  time ;  but  we  would  ask  these  gentlemen  what 
otheF  great  commander  ever  laid  down  his  arms 
with  thirty  thousand  tried  soldiers  ?  Bruce  had 
fewer  men  at  Bannockbum,  and  Wellington  had 
not  so  many  British  troops  at  Waterloo.  Hope- 
less, indeed !  We  wonder  what  Napoleon  or  the 
great  Frederick  would  have  replied  to  this  balder-, 
dash,  remembering,  as  we  do,  with  what  inconsi- 
derable numbers  their  most  remarkable  triumphs 
wore  achieved? 

We  must  remember,  moreover,  that  Georgey  did 
not  stand  alone  at  this  time  as  the  champion  of  the 
Hunganan  cause.  Bem,  although  he  had  been 
bealen  out  of  Transylvania  by  Uie  Eussians,  was 
«till  at  the  head  of  7000  or  8000  men.  Our  gallant 
countryman,  GuyOn,  commanded  an  equally  large 
force  in  Southern  Hungary ;  and  General  Klapka, 
with  a  sufficient  garrison,  held  the  impregnable 
fortress  of  Oomom :  add  to  this  that  the  people,  to 
a  man,  were  with  the  insurgent  armies.  Klapka 
informs  us  that  they  were  ready  to  rise  en  masse 
at  this  time  if  they  had  received  the  smallest  en- 
couragement from  the  leaders  of  the  revolt ;  and 
we  learn,  moreover,  from  his  valuable  memoir  the 
important  fact,  that  the  news  of  Georgey*s  fatal 
surrender  were  quite  as  unexpected  in  Hungary  as 
they  were  in  flngland.  How  could  it  be  otherwise 
when  it  was  known  that  he  had  never  sustained  a 
serious  reverse,  and  that  the  very  latest  operations 
in  which  he  was  engaged  with  the  celebrated 
Russian,  Marshal  Paskievich,  had  been  conducted 
with  his  wonted  success  ? 

But  a  still  graver  charge  remains  to  be  stated 
against  the  Hungarian  chief.  If  his  surrender  was 
unjustifiable  in  a  military  and  a  political  point  of 
view,  it  was  still  more  so  when  regarded  in  a  moral 
lights  At  the  head  of  his  yet  unconquered  army, 
he  might  have  made  honourable  terms  for  his 
country ;  he  might,  at  all  events,  have  stipulated 
for  the  personal  safety  of  his  coadjutors  in  the  war. 
He  did  neither.  Nay,  more,  he  publicly  recom- 
mended all  the  Hungarian  forces  to  follow  his 
example,  and  trust  to  Uie  clemency — Heaven  save 
the  mark !— of  the  Austrian  emperor.  The  generals 
who  were  afterwards  butchered  in  cold  Wood  at 
Arad,  misled  by  this  advice,  and  by  the  treatment 
which  Georgey  himself  received,  were  thus  induced 
voluntarily  to  surrender  themselves  into  the  hands 
of  their  assassins.  Who  can  say  that  Georgey  is 
guiltless  of  the  blood  of  these  gallant  men  ?  We 
do  not  say  that  he  wilfully  betrayed  them,  for  no 
one  could  have  anticipated  the  sanguinary  ven- 
geance of  the  Austrian  tribunals ;  but  though  he 
erred  in  ignorance,  he  must  be  "  more  or  less  than 
xnan"  if  he  can  reflect  unmoved  upon  the  fate  of 
his  comrades  at  Arad. 

We  may  mention,  by  the  way,  that^  Austrian 


though  he  be,  Mr.  Paton  does  not  approve  of  the 
wholesale  massacres  which  signalised  the  subjuga- 
tion of  Hungary.  But  he  entertains  the  highest 
respect  for  Uieir  chief  perpetrator;  for,  next  to 
Georgey,  Baron  H^rnau  is  the  object  of  his 
warmest  eulogies.  Throughout  the  whole  of  his 
recent  career,  from  Brescia  to  Barclay  and  Perkins's 
brewery,  he  considers  that  the  Baron  has  been  an 
exceedingly  ill-used  man.  We  confess  that  we 
read  this  portion  of  the  book  with  much  interest 
We  believe  there  are  two  sides  to  most  questions ; 
and  we  thought  it  was  just  possible  that  Baion 
Haynau  might  have  a  bright  side,  although  the 
world  knew  it  not  Well,  we  have  read  all  that 
Mr.  Paton  has  to  say  in  favour  of  thia  mnch- 
calumniated  hero,  and  we  find  that  it  ^miounts 
simply  to  the  fact  that  he  is  an  excellent  dancer. 
"He  waltzes  in  perfect  time."  This  is  the  only 
specific  fact  of  a  commendatory  nature  to  which  Mr. 
Paton  speaks  of  his  own  knowledge,  for  he  saw  the 
Baron  dance.  We  say  it  in  all  seriousness,  alUiough 
we  are  irresistibly  reminded  of  the  answer  of  me 
witness  in  Black^eyed  Susan^  who  is  asked  by  die 
court*martial  whether  he  knows  anything  of  the 
prisoner's  moral  character.  "  Yes,  your  honour," 
is  the  reply ;  "  he  plays  the  fiddle  Wae  an  angel." 
Mr.  Paton's  eulogium  upon  the  butcher  of  Brescia 
is  quite  as  much  to  the  point.  In  the  chapter  en- 
titled "General  Haynau,"  we  defy  the  most  curious 
reader  to  find  any  other  fact  adduced  in  support 
of  our  author'  sestimate  of  the  character  and  actions 
of  that  notorious  personage.  Upon  other  points  of 
Haynau's  conduct  he  merely  speaks  wiUi  vague 
enthusiasm;  but  he  is  quite  positive  as  to  the 
dancing. 

But  not  content  with  parading  Haynau  before 
us  as  an  accomplished  dancer  and  an  honest,  brave, 
and  conscientious  man,  Mr.  Paton  does  not  hesitate 
to  denounce  his  Inost  distinguished  victim, 
Batthyany,  as  "a  perfidious  intriguer,"  and  '^a 
despot"  With  characteristic  inconsistency,  how- 
ever, he  disapproves  of  the  execution  of  this  great 
state  criminal.  Let  us  hear  him  upon  this  point 

"  The  moral  guilt  of  Batthyanv  in  perfidiously 
attempting,  in  defiance  of  legal  and  historical 
rights,  to  procure  the  disruption  of  the  financial 
and  military  integrity  of  the  Austrian  enq>ire, 
while  she  lay  prostrate  and  struggling  with  the 
difficulties  of  the  Lombard  war,  I  consider  to  have 
been  greaiter  than  that  of  Kossuth ;  for  he  acted 
more  from  craft,  and  less  from  fanaticism,  than 
Kossuth;  but^  at  the  same  time,  his  execution 
appears  to  have  been,  however  cotisiaient  with 
equity,  yet  clearly  contrary  to  both  jttsHce  and 
policy.  The  extorted  consent  of  the  King  of 
Hungary  to  the  disruption,  in  defiance  of  the  con* 
stitutionid  advisers  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  wib 
an  appeal  to  physical  force,  or  club  law,  as  we  call 
it,  and  this  app^  was  settled  against  the  repeal^s. 
If,  therefore,  after  the  reintegration  of  the  hoose  of 
Austria  in  its  rights  by  virtue  of  the  treaties  with 
the  Porte,  Batthyany  had  committed  high-treason 
against  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  Hungary  having 
become  civilly  a  portion  of  the  Austrian  eoopire^ 
it  is  clear  that  he  would  have  be^  ^pienaMo  to 
Austrian  i»:ocedare;  and  Austria  eonldt  after  the 
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(a6t»^r<M£r,  actthrongliher  tribimals.  But,  as  it 
was,  Batthyany  was  amenable,  not  to  the  Emperor 
of  Austria,  but  to  the  King  of  Hmigary,  and  solely 
through  Hongarian  processes." — ^P.  315. 

We  confess  that  we  had  some  difficulty  in  fol- 
lowing the  reasoning  of  the  author  through  this 
passage ;  for  to  say  that  Batthyany*s  execution  was 
''consistent  with  equity'*  and  yet  "contrary  to 
justice/*  involves  a  contradiction  in  terms.  His 
subsequent  remarks  would  lead  us  to  infer  that 
substantial  justice  was  done,  although  the  trial  was 
informaL  So  far  he  is  intelligible,  although  any- 
thing but  dear.  But  he  informs  us  immediately 
afterwards  "that  the  execution  was  contrary  to 
sound  policy ;"  that  "  retrospective  criminal  pro- 
cedure has  no  efifect  but  to  produce  confusion  in 
men's  minds  T  and  that  by  elevating  this  ill-fated 
noblemaii  to  the  rank  of  a  martyr  "  Austria  has 
played  the  game  of  her  irreconcileable  enemies.'* 
We  gather  from  all  these  round-about  statements 
and  counter-statements  that  our  author  is  of 
opinion  that,  although  Batthyany  deserved  his  fate, 
his  execution  was  a  political  mistake. 

This  cool  assumption  of  Batthyany's  guilt  is  even 
more  startling  than  his  ridiculous  attack  upon 
Kossuth.    The  judicial  murder  of  the  Hungarian 
Prime  Minister  created  throughout  Europe  a  sen- 
sation miequalled  since  the  Due  D*Enghienmet 
with  a  like  sudden  and  unexpected  fate.    The  cir- 
cumstances attending  Batthyan/s  death  are  even 
more  revolting  than  those  which  signalised  the 
tragedy  of  the  Bourbon  prince,  inasmuch  as  they 
evinced  far  more  deliberation.    Batthyany,  be  it 
remembered,  had  been  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of 
the  Imperialists  for  many  months.    He  had  pre- 
sented hinvself  at  the  camp  of  Windischgratz, 
when  the  latter  first  invaded  Hungary,  not  with 
the  intention  of  surrendering  his  liberty,  but  with 
the  view  of  effecting,  if  possible,  some  arrange- 
ment between  the  contending  parties.    Although 
he  had  taken  no  part  whatever  in  the  revolt,  and 
although  he  had  resigned  his  high  office  of  Prime 
Minister  on  the  first  outbreak  of  hostilities,  he  was 
immediately  detained,  and  kept  a  close  prisoner  in 
the  Austrian  camp.   If  he  had  been  guilty  of  high- 
treason,  as  his  executioners  alleged,  why  did  they 
not  immediately  proceed  against  him  ?    For  two 
veiy  sufficient  reasons.    In  the  first  place,  they 
were  wholly  without  proofs  of  his  guilt ;  and  in 
the  second,  if  they  had  consigned  him  immediately 
to  the  fate  which  they  were  secretly  preparing  for 
him,  the  Hungarians  would  have  been  induced  to 
protract  the  struggle  indefinitely  against  an  enemy 
from  whom  they  had  nothing  to  hope  and  every- 
thing to  fear.    The  Magyar  chief  was  therefore 
quietly  detained  until  the  contest  was  at  an  end. 
Me  was  then  arraigned  before  a  tribunal  which  pub- 
lished none  of  its  proceedings,  except  the  sentence 
which  condemned  him  to  die  a  felon's  death.  That 
sentence,  however,  speaks  clearly  enough  for  itself. 
It  charges  not  a  single  act  of  overt  treason  against 
^e  prisoner.    Its  language  is  so  vague  as  hardly 
to  be  intelligible ;  and  it  says  little  for  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Austrian  rulers  that  they  allowed  a 
document  so  weak  and  inconclusive  id  be  given  to 
the  world.  Better  that  tiie  whole  of  this  d^k  deed 
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had  been  shrouded  in  mystery  and  silence,  than 
that  they  should  have  made  so  miserable  an  attempt 
at  exculpation. 

Of  the  remaining  portion  of  Mr.  Paton*s  book 
we  have  little  to  say.  He  is  more  at  home  in 
depicting  society  than  in  writing  politics,  and  he 
describes  a  ball  better  than  a  campaign.  Furnished 
with  an  ample  supply  of  introductions,  besides 
being  ''own  correspondent**  to  the  Times,  he  has 
ready  access  to  the  chiefs  of  the  Austrian  party ; 
and  besides  dancing  with  Ha3mau,  he  dines  with 
Schwarzenberg,  and  discusses  Uie  prospects  of  Hun- 
gary with  Dr.  Bach.  We  confess  we  should  like 
to  have  seen  a  little  more  of  humble  society,  and 
to  have  heard  something  of  popular  opinion  both 
in  Vienna  and  Pesth.  But  our  author  lived  only 
with  the  crSme,  and  seems  to  have  known  nobody 
under  the  rank  of  a  baron  except  a  few  Russian 
generals.  Of  the  latter,  however,  he  says  little 
good,  except  of  a  certain  General  Prince  Bebutoff, 
who  "nobly,*'  we  use  our  author*s  words," spumed 
at  all  opportunities  of  peculation  or  plunder."  We 
are  then  given  to  understand  that  this  distinguished 
personage  abstained  from  stealing  his  landlord's 
spoons  and  other  valuables  atDebreczin — a  custom 
invariably  observed  even  by  the  most  polished  of 
his  compatriots  throughout  the  war. 

We  have  noticed  this  work  at  much  greater 
length  than  its  intrinsic  merits  warrant  for  two 
reasons.  The  first  is  the  great  interest  which  still 
attaches  to  the  subject;  and  the  second,  because 
this  is  the  first  deliberate  attempt  which  has  been 
made  in  England  to  damage  the  Hungarian  cause. 
Mr.  Paton  tells  us  that  his  book  has  not  been 
hastily  written,  but  that  it  is  the  fruit  of  much 
observation  and  reflection.  We  presume,  there- 
fore, that  he  has  said  all  that  can  be  said  in  support 
of  his  view  of  the  question.  He  has  assailed  the 
characters  of  the  Hungarian  leaders,  Batthyany  and 
Kossuth,  and  he  has  defended  to  the  best  of  his 
powers  the  perfidious  and  sanguinary  policy  of 
their  conquerors.  The  work,  moreover,  from  his 
apparent  close  acquaintanceship  with  the  Austrian 
officials,  and,  we  may  add,  from  his  connexion 
with  the  Times,  has  a  certain  authoritative  stamp 
to  which  few  books  of  travels  can  aspire.  It  is,  in 
shorty  the  Austrian  case ;  and,  after  its  deliberate, 
perusal,  we  can  conscientiously  say,  that  if  we  had 
nad  one  remaining  doubt  upon  the  merits  of  this 
great  national  controversy,  it  would  have  been 
entirely  removed  by  this  book.  The  flimsy  at- 
tempts to  traduce  the  Magyar  chiefs  would  be 
wicked  but  for  their  pitiable  weakness ;  and  the 
special  pleading  in  favour  of  Austrian  misrule  is 
far  too  transparent  to  mislead.  Upon  the  whole, 
the  friends  of  Hungary  ought  to  be  thankful  for 
this  work ;  for,  by  exhibiting  the  moral  weakness 
of  their  opponents,  it  confirms  in  the  most  satis- 
factory manner  the  soundness  and  justice  of  the 
Magyar  cause. 

It  w6uld  be  premature  as  yet  to  hazard  any 
opinion  upon  the  ultimate  consequences  of  the 
Hungarian  struggle.  But  there  is  one  result  to 
which  we  have  already  referred  that  is  now  but 
too  perceptible.  The  power  of  Russia,  steadily 
advaucbg  for  the  last  two  centuries,  has  gained  an 
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^lonnoDS  Btride  dirough  her  intcrferenod  in  tlM 
contest  She  is  now  omnipotoit^  with  her  de- 
pendant ally,  upon  the  Danube;  and  Pmssiay  in 
qnte  of  her  military  pride  and  her  boasted  intelli- 
gence,  is  now  no  less  identified  with  the  policy  of 
die  Oaar.  Not  content  with  tnunpling  on  tiie 
liberties  of  the  smaller  German  States — ^not  content 
with  restoring  to  the  Diet  more  than  its  former 
arbitrary  powers — ^this  trinmyirate  now  threatens 
an  intervention  in  the  affairs  of  Italy  of  a  nature 
equally  novel  and  alarming.  We  learn  as  we 
write  that  Ooimt  Nesselrode  has  formally  apprised 
the  Russian  envoys  at  the  courts  of  Florence, 
Home,  and  Naples,  that  the  three  northern  powers 
are  ready  to  plaoe  at  their  disposal  any  military 
force  that  may  be  necessary  to  maintain  the  public 
peace.  The  object  of  this  step  is  manifest  It  is 
simfdy  a  declaration  of  war  by  the  northern  powers 
against  the  liberties  of  the  Italian  people.  It 
means  that  any  attempt  upon  the  part  of  the 
FlMentines  or  Komans  or  Nei^xditans  to  regain 
or  acquire  constitutional  rights  will  be  resisted,  not 
only  By  thdr  own  petty  despots,  but  by  German 
and  Russiam  armies.  Since  the  deliberations  of 
the  Congress  <^  Verona  no  such  bare-fiu^  attempt 
has  been  made  to  undermine  the  liberties  of 
Europe.  Oount  Nenelrode's  despatch  has  awak^ied 
even  the  indignation  of  the  Times,  although  it  is 
but  the  necessary  result  of  that  continental  policy 
which  has  been  so  loudly  advocated  by  the  **  lead- 
ingjoumal"  throughout  the  last  three  years. 

Kussian  intervention,  therefore,  not  only  proved 
fiital  to  the  Hungarian  cause,  but  it  now  threi^^ens 
the  very  existence  of  constitutional  right  both  in 
Germany  and  Italy.  To  us  it  appears  that  these 
results  might  have  been  easily  foreseen,  and  that 
the  Qovmments  of  Western  Europe^  from  motives 


of  obvio»  self-interest,  ought  to  have  stienuoiHly 
opposed  the  Russian  inrvasion.  No  nde  fan  efer 
yet  been  laid  down,  or  ever  can  be  laid  down,  to 
regulate  the  intervention  of  one  nation  in  die 
internal  afi&drs  of  another ;  but,  judgiiur  from  put 
experience,  we  cannot  doubt  hk  that  Francs  and 
England  would  have  been  fiilly  justified  in  pro* 
testing,  upon  European  grounds,against  the  advuce 
of  the  Russian  armies.  We  are  no  advocates  of 
war,  nor  do  we  think  that  war  would  hare 
necessarily  ensued  from  such  a  step.  A  joint  note 
fix>m  London  and  Paris  exfuressed  in  clear  and 
emphatic  terms — such  a  note  as  Oaiming  would 
have  penned — ^would,  in  all  probabiHCy,  have 
settled  the  business.  The  Gear  would  have  thougbt 
twice  before  proceeding  with  his  expedition  in^ 
teeth  of  such  a  remonstrance.  He  would  have 
thought  of  the  safety  of  his  fleet  as  wdl  as  of  the 
speeches  of  Kossuth ;  and  the  independence  of  a 
great  and  gallant  people  might  have  been  perman- 
ently secured  by  the  exercise  of  a  very  moderate 
amount  of  firmness  and  foresight  But  it  is  i^e  to 
dwell  upon  the  irr^wrable  past;  and,  imfortunatefy, 
the  general  state  of  continental  politics  at  the  present 
time  is  little  calcidated  to  inroire  us  with  sanguine 
hopes  for  the  future.  The  deepotic  measures  re- 
cently imposed  upon  Germany  and  Italy  Lave  so 
widened  the  breach  between  the  people  and  their 
rulers,  that  all  chance  of  mutual  ccmfidence  and 
co-operation  is,  for  the  present,  at  an  end,  11» 
reactionary  policy  of  Vienna  and  Saint  PeterBboig 
has  of  necessity  given  birth  to  the  wildest  revolu- 
tionary projects  ,*  and  whoever  lives  to  see  the  next 
popular  movement  in  Europe  will  witness  changes 
&r  more  terrible  and  sweeping  than  ^oee  wUch 
signalised  the  m^norable  year  of  1848. 
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(Theint«iM(mrioii^eviiioedbythepQbliewithnieren<«toi^  imfbrtimate  ICr.  Briefless  whose  h«t  uid  iljck.  it  vS 

be  rmembered,  were  duooTeredlAit  month  upon  the  bank  of  the  SeraentiBewhM  Induoed  ig  to  pnbliah  the  folWinc  eAMOt  M 
received  from  Fnmpkim  Coirt.]  — •  * 


It  was  a  strange,  warm  sunmier  night — 

A  round,  white  star-drop,  here  and  there. 
Hung  blinking  in  the  moonless  height, 
And  haloes  crossed  the  tangled  air, 
As  forth  I  rushed.    You  know  too  well 
How  Briefless  rose,  how  Briefless  fell — 
What  made  his  mighty  bosom  swell. 

What  bade  it  bleed  and  burst. 
If  not,  recall  your  latest  Taft, 
July  the  first  its  hateM  date, 
Read  there  the  doom  of  envious  Fate, 

And  learn — ^yee,  learn  the  worst  I 
What  followed  la  a  maiy  dream ; 
I  think  Jones  fidnted  with  a  scream ; 
I  think  Smith  ki^hed— I  ihink  his  head 
I  punched  wiiih  fist  of  angry  lead. 

And  ww>^d»op  wild  and  AriU ! 


I  think  Brown  chaffed — ^I  think  he  bled; 
I  think  both  lip  and  nose  ran  red 
In  one  short  fiery  mill  I 
Yet  even  this  I  wouldn't  swei^ ; 
Until  I  breathed  a  purer  air 
Than  blows  through  Pumpkin's  dreary  scjaaiei 

I  only  felt — ^undone  I 
One  wretched  serf  indeed  I  met» 
Upon  whose  mug  my  mark  I  set ; 
He  chafed  me  in  my  angry  fret 
By  bellowing  "  Fa-st  one  f 

Enough  of  this  I    Through  Temple  Blv 
I  rushed  into  the  Strand ; 

A  cabman  shouted,  ''Here  you  are!" 
He  knew  not  that  my  hand 

Was  raised  to  curse  my  deetkiy, 
And  not  to  such  a  thii^  as  h&^ 
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Ar  westwaidy  towards  Ontafelgaf-dqwra, 
A  bull's  eye,  pink  with  sickly  stare, 
And  lettered  unes  of  bloodshot  glare, 

Scowls  on  the  midnight  pave : 
**  And  here,"  I  cried,  "  is  rest  at  last  I 
The  lot  ia  drawn,  the  die  is  cast, 
And,  swamped  in  Fortune's  ruthless  blast. 

Here  Briefless  claims  a  grave  I 
Gome,  true  apothecary,  come  I 
One  penny  roll  with  poisoned  cmmb. 
One  sleepycup  of  hemlock  dnmb — 

Tis  all  the  gift  I  crave !" 

I  nmg  a  peal  both  long  and  loud 

Tm  I  broke  the  night-bell  handle, 
And  roused  a  man  in  a  dimity  shroud, 
With  a  night-cap  and  flat  candle. 
Out  of  the  window  his  wrathful  head 
Game  popping  like  Punch,  as  it  bitterly  said, 
"  Wot  are  you  arter,  you  groggy  young  swell, 
A-jerking  a  gentleman's  meddicle  bell? 
In  a  minnit  or  lees  you'll  walk  off  to  the  cell. 
Come!   what  do  you  want  there  a-ringin'  and 

drummin'? 
If  it  f#  your  good  lady,  I'm  comin'  I  Pm  comin'  I " 

"  Come  down  I "  I  cried.    "  Such  need  as  mine 
Might  rouse  the  Sleepers  Seven ; 

Gome  down,  if  you  are  m  the  medical  line, 
Come  down,  for  the  love  of  Heaven  I " 

In  went  the  head :  with  a  clank  and  clack, 
A  chain  went  down  and  a  bolt  went  back ; 

And  a  sharp  little  snout 

Game  ferreting  out, 
Baridng,  ^  What  upon  earth  is  this  shindy  about? 

Kow  then,  sir,  what  is  it? 

Who  ax'd  for  this  visit? 
Are  you  drunk,  sir — or  dumb,  sir?  Gome,  pray  be 
explidt" 

**  I  shouldn't  have  hit  such  a  rat-tat-tat-tat," 
Says  I,  sobbing  loud, ''  but  I  don't  keep  a  cat, 
And  whaf  s  the  best  poison  to  poison  a  rat  ?  " 

If  some  sad  ghost  had  risen. 

With  cold  blood  in  its  veinsi 
From  subterranean  prison 

(Suppose  the  cibr  drains), 
And  on  the  night-bell  mournfully 

l^oUed  a  slow  minute  peal. 
And  hailed  the  Doctor  scornfully 

With  face  of  glistening  veal. 
And  bade  him  to  the  shady 

Descend  on  rapid  pins. 
Because  a  spectru  lady 

Was  lying  in  with  twins— 
I  doubt  if  through  his  little  breast 

The  blood  had  bounded  quicker, 
Than  when  I  broke  upon  his  rest^ 

In  anguish  and  in  liquor. 

With  shaded  eyes  and  look  amazed 
ypon  my  face  awhUe  he  gazed, 
^°^  then  I  saw  his  rising  bile 
j^i  in  a  strange  yet  fwtying  smile. 
^^  yome  hi,'*  he  said,  and  closed  tibe  door. 
-^  rat>  you  say  ? — ^his  pranks  are  o'er. 


I  quite  understand ; 
ril  take  him  in  hand. 
And  I  don't  think  his  days  will  be  long  in  the  land. 
There's  nothing  like  arsenic— di,  sir  ?  " 

''By  Jove  I" 
Gried  I,  "but  you  «r«  an  intelligent  cove  I 
That* s  just  yjhsit  I  wanted." 

"  Ha,  ha !  just  so ;" 
Says  he,  *•'  only  don't  yon  go  peadiing,  you  know. 
For  the  Lord  of  Carlisle, 
That  meddling  old  file. 
Won't  let  us  sell  it,  'cause  people  will  bile 
It  up  with  iheir  pnddin'  their  vitals  to  sjale ; 
Unless,  to  be  sure,  there's  a  witness  to  look 
And  sign  his  name  legible  down  in  a  book. 
As  much  as  to  say,  it  shan't  go  to  the  cook. 
But  with  you,  sir,  I  see  that  it  can't  go  wrong ; 
So  ril  mix  vou  a  dose  of  my  superfine  strong. 
Don't  say  where  you  got  it — that's  all."   He  took 
An  ill-looking  canister  out  of  a  nook. 
Saying  "  Ah,  this  raf  s  a  martyr ; 
He'U  find  he's  caught  a  Tartar  ; 
He'll  wag  his  tail  and  wink  his  eye  for  just  a 

mmnit  arter. 
And  then  for  kingdom  come  he'll  take  a  precious 

quick  departur'. 
I  reckon  to  his  latter  end  you  wouldn't  walk  Imt 

smarter. 
Not  if  you  caught  him  with  a  cat  and  hung  him  in 

a  garter, 
ril  mark  the  paper  Poison,  sir,  in  case  if  s  left 

about  ; 
Grood  night  1  a  shilling — ^thank  you :  it  will  answer, 
rve  no  doubf* 

I  leant  my  back  against  a  wall. 

And  swallowed  the  packet — string,  paper  and  alL 

Woes  of  that  memorable  eve  I 

Vain  were  my  poet-skill 
Your  tangled  web  again  to  weave, 

Or  say  how  very  ill 
I  grew.     In  vain  I  cried  for  death, 
A  hiccup  shook  my  gaiqnng  breath ; 
I  staggered  on  thi>c>t»h  square  and  street, 
With  sob  and  sigh  of  maudlin  bleat, 
And  cursed  the  druggist  for  a  cheat, 
In  language  that  I  won't  repeat; 

Until  at  l^gth  I  stood 
Beside  a  shining  midnight  lake, 
"  By  George,"  I  cried,  "this  bosom-ache 
May  now  be  cured  and  no  mistake ! 
From  life's  vague  dream  at  length  I  wake, 
Ajid  here  my  thirst  of  glory  slake. 

And  quit  the  stage  for  good !" 

Pale  floating  gleams  of  Hquid  light 
Flashed  out  in  broken  circlets  bright ; 
The  chequered  sky,  the  black  old  trees 

Spun  whirling  round.    A  splash  I  a  dive  I 
The  hum  as  of  ten  thousand  bees. 

When  somebody's  upset  the  hive. 
All  came,  and  went,  and  came  again. 
I  swam — ^I  sunk,  in  horrid  pain ; 
And  then,  and  not  till  then,  I  found 
rd  just  as  lieve  remain  undrowned. 

2l2 
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Once  more  I  rosej  and  ^ith  a  yolp 

Like  that  of  some  devoted  whelp, 

I  gasped  and  bubbled, "  Help  I  help  I  HELP  V* 

Alas !  repentance  came  too  late— 

The  very  fishes  mocked  my  fate : 

In  shoals  they  rose  to  tear  their  prize; 

Their  cold  blunt  noses  in  my  eyes 

Game  dub,  dub,  dub  !    With  eager  bile 

They  tore  my  whiskers  left  and  right. 

And  bit  my  fingers,  nipped  my  nose. 

And  swarmed  within  my  smaller  clothes. 

They  dragged  me  down  :  I  may  have  rolled 

Amid  "  great  anchors,  heaps  of  pearl," 
And  "wedges"  of  resplendent  gold; 
I  only  felt  one  dizzy  whirl. 

But  when  I  rose  for  time  the  last^ 

A  shout  along  the  midnight  blast 

^Bjug  sharply,  "  In  the  water,  ho ! 

Sbg  out  again ! — hollo,  hollo  T' 

I  answered  not,  for  down  my  throat 

The  fish  swam  thick ;  but  soon  a  boat. 

With  flying  oars,  and  lantern  slung 

Athwart  the  bow,  beside  me  swung. 

The  steersman  shouted  *'  Slack,  men — slack  !*' 

And  drove  his  boat-hook  through  my  back. 

Four  stalwart  oarsmen  hauled  me  in. 

And  poked  the  fishes  off  my  skin. 
•*  Poor  buffer,"  said  they, 
*^  He*8  seen  a  bad  day, 

Them  gudgeons  has  bitten  his  eye-lids  away ; 

Hiey've  nibbled  his  ears  off  as  close  as  can  be. 

And  his  nose  is  a  sight  for  a  sinner  to  see, 

And  he's  bustin  with  mud,  and  he's  all  in  a  shiver ! 

Vy  did  he  souse  into  the  Serpentine  River?" 

They  pulled  ashore — they  laid  me  out ; 
They  rolled  me  up  in  a  blanket  stout : 
They  rubbed  me  down  with  a  red-hot  brick. 
Delighted  to  find  I  could  halloo  and  kick. 
Then  put  me  to  bed  full  of  brandy  and  bark, 
Saying,  "  There  now — he'll  wake  up  as  fresh  as 
alarkr 

The  wretched  morning  dawned  at  length : 

I  woke,  like  Samson,  shorn  of  strength. 

A  cramp-knot  gnawed  in  every  limb. 

My  eyes  were  very  sore  and  dim. 

Yet,  somehow,  still  I  seemed  to  swim. 

To  sink,  to  struggle,  and  to  cry 

For  help.  Where  was  I  ?  whence— and  why  ? 

Around  my  bed, 
I  heard  the  tread 
Of  several  "  Royal  Humanes," 
Who  patted  my  head. 
And  cheerfully  said 
"  We're  amply  repaid  for  our  pains ! 
Perhaps,  my  dear  sir,  if   you    have  a   spare 

sovereign. 
You'll  pop  it  some  day  the  Society's  coffer  in — 
Thaf  8  just  as  you  please.    There's  a  cab  at  the 

door, 
And  we'll  see  you  safe  home  to  the  old  third 

floor!" 
They  drove  me  home ;  and  up  the  stair 
They  earned  me  safe  like  Guy  Fawkes  in  a 
chair  t  ^ 


Till,  on  reacliing  the  landiug,  the  end  of  my 

journey, 
I  stood  face  to  fisK^e  with  a  wolfish  attorney ! 

I  knew  him  well — ^'twas  he  from  whom 

That  fatal  Brief  of  yesterday 
Came  like  a  thunderbolt  of  doom ! 
I  strove,  in  vain,  to  faint  away. 
"  'Tis  gone  1"  I  shrieked,  "  'tis  burnt !— AccuMed 
Be  Mrs.  Jones.  You  know  the  worst ! 
Here,  slam  my  head  against  the  wall! 
Put  me  out  of  the  window,  and  leave  mc  to  fall; 
Do,  somebody,  please — ^if  it  isn't  too  imalL" 
«  Dear  sir,"  said  the  Wolf,  "  'tis  no  matter  at  iD  I 
Pray,  pray  don't  take  on  so— yon  fill  me  with 

sorrow; 
My  dear  sir,  I'll  send  you  another  to-morrow !" 

I  stared  in  vain. 
For  through  my  brain 
Vague  thoughts  ran  wild.    **  Oh,  pray  expWn,'* 
I  gasped, ''  I'm  in  such  horrid  painf 

Then  gaily  spoke  that  man  of  law, 

'*  You  had  an  old  god-father ; 
But  he  has  been  scragged  by  a  Toikey  Ba8ha\r, 

Until  he's  choky — rather! 
He  lived  beside  the  Ganges  broad, 

That  runs  nigh  old  CUcutta ; 
He  used  to  eat  bank-notes,  good  Lord! 

Between  his  bread-and-butter ; 
Till,  as  I  said,  he  died  in  cord, 
As  dead  as  that  there  shutter. 
Tliey  called  his  name,  in  their  Indian  slang, 
Sir  Tigery  Peppery  Ourang  Outang. 
Well,  once,  it  should  seem,  when  yon  might  Lave 

been 
Almost,  I  should  fancy,  too  little  to  wean. 
Sir  Tigery  came  your  father  to  see, 
And  gave  you  a  ride  on  his  shaky  old  knee, 
Till  you  cried  with  delightr— being  pirtial  to 

yellow — 
*See,  fieither— oh,  see  I  what  a  beautiful  fellow! 
He  never  forgot  it ;  your  name  went  down 
At  once  in  his  will  for  the  uttermost  brown. 
There's  rupees  in  silver,  and  mohurs  in  gold, 
There's  a  hat-full  of  pearls — rvalue  ?--gad,  it's 

untold ! 
There's  consols  by  thousands,  as  good  as  a  ploiD, 
And  a  string  of  pink  diamonds  as  big  as  yoor 

thumb! 
I  wish  you  all  joy,  sir — life,  happiness,  health, 
And  a   sharp,  honest  agent  to  manage  yoc^ 

wealth ; 
My  firm,  I  assure  you,  are  proud  as  can  be 
To  have  found  out  your  merit  first— paid  your  fiist 

fee! 
Long  (of  course)  ere  we  knew  you  bo  Iw*".^ 

starred. 
Good  morning,  sir !    Stay— let  me  band  yon  oj 

cardr 

And  was  it  dl  true?    By  the  sun  and  ^^W^ 
'Twas  true  as  could  be,  and  the  gip*/  ^^"Tu 
And  Briefless  has  more  than  his  pockets  can  boW> 
Round  red  sovereigns,  clinking  gold! 
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Dance,  gentlemen,  dance ! 

Dance,  beautiful  Jones  I 
Smith  stole  steps  from  France, 

And  Brown  can  clatter  the  bones ! 
D(mce,  trusty  clerk ! 

Dance,  Royal  Uumanes ! 


What  if  the  dawn  be  dark, 
When  evening  still  remains  ? 

Dance,  attorney  true. 

That  brought  the  news  to-day  ; 

Dance,  Briefless,  too  I 
Hooray  I  hooray!  hooray  T' 
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T\>  all  who  watch  with  attention  the  signs  of  the 
times,  the  imminence  of  a  sweeping  reform  in  the 
temporalities  of  the  Church  of  England  becomes 
daily  more  apparent.    We  speak  not  only  of  the 
so-called  philosopher  who  thinks    all    religions 
equally  false,  of  the  magistrate  who  thinks  them 
all  equally  useful,  or  of  the  rustic  (if  such  there 
now  be)  who  thinks  them  all  equally  true ;  but  we 
include  a  fourth  class,  who  were  probably  never 
contemplated  in  the  creed-sapping  sneer  of  the 
historian  of  Rome,  the  class  of  Christians  who  are 
sincere  without  fanaticism,  and  who  are  men  of 
the  world  without  being  tainted  with  the  worldli- 
neas  which  leads  to  scepticism.     Of  such,  we  be- 
lieve, are  the  great  mass  of  the  people  of  England, 
and  these  are  the  men  who  will  ere  long  compel 
from  a  reluctant  Gk>vemment  the  tardy  institution 
in  this  country  of  a  national  Church  in  unison  with 
Uie  national  sentiments.    This  has  for  many  years 
been  the  aim  and  the  object  of  many  sincere 
Churchmen,  but  hitherto  those  who  profited  by  the 
abuses  of  the  Establishment  have  always  been  able 
to  defeat  the  efforts  of  the  reformers,  by  alleging 
(often  with  truth)  that  those  abuses  were  much 
exaggerated,  and,  moreover,  that  the  incomes  of 
the  bishops  and  other  dignified  clergy  were  by  no 
means  exorbitant     Hitherto,  no   unquestionable 
evidence  existed  to  which  the  opposing  parties 
could  appeal,  and  the  people  of  England  took  but 
little   interest  in  opposing  assertions.     We  are 
happy  to  say,  however,  that,  thanks  in  great  part 
tb  the  indomitable  perseverance  of  Sir  Benjamin 
Hall,   two  goodly  "blue-books"  have  been  pre- 
sented to  Parliament,  containing  much  of  the  long- 
desired  information  on  ecclesiastical  affairs,  fur- 
bished in  great  part  by  the  reluctant  bishops  and 
dignitaries  themselves.      These    "  blue-books "  ^ 
have  fallen  like  a  shrapnel-shell  in  the  prelatical 
oamp ;  and  we  venture  confidently  to  predict,  that 
the  exposures  contaiued  in  them  of  the  conduct  of 
many  of  the  bishops  will  much  accelerate  the  con- 
Boxnmation  of  a  sweeping  reform ;  or  that,  if  the 
abuses  which  are  there  laid  bare  be  not  forthwith 
reformed,  root  and  branch,  the  venerable  Church 
establishment  itself,  or  at  least  its  hierarchy,  will 
expire  under  its  own  plethora. 

As  this  great  question  has  hitherto  only  been 
placed  piecemeal  before  the  public  by  debates  in 

^  ParliamenUry  Beturns,  ''Ecclesiastical  Commission,  and 
Ardibishoprics  and  Bishoprics,**  No.  400,  ordered  by  the  House 
of  ConBOM  to  be  printed,  2Ut  Jane,  1851. 

'  Third  Beport  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,**  printed 
-  ISol,  **  wUh  an  Appendix.** 


Parliament  and  *'  letters  in  the  Ttmes,^*  we  shall 
endeavour  in  this  article  to  present  to  our  readers 
a  succinct  view  of  the  episcopal  temporalities  of 
the  Church,  how  much  Parliament  and  the  Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners  have  actually  done,  and 
how  much  they  have  left  undone,  to  ameliorate 
their  distribution,  and  how  far  the  bishops  them- 
selves have  assisted  in  thwarting  or  carrying  out 
the  expressed  intentions  of  the  Legislature. 

The  gross  inequality  which  has  for  ages  existed 
in  the  incomes  of  the  respective  sees  has  been  long 
a  subject  of  loud  complaint.  Not  to  mention  the 
injustice  of  paying  one  man  twenty  or  thirty 
thousand  a-year  for  performing  the  same  duties 
for  which  another  was  barely  remunerated  by  as 
many  hundreds,  the  system  led  to  a  subserviency 
on  the  part  of  the  bishops  to  the  ministry  of  the 
day  which  was  anything  but  creditable  to  a 
religious  establishment  of  which  they  were  sup- 
posed to  be  the  Corinthian  columns;  as  every 
bishop  notoriously  looked  forward  to  translation  to 
a  richer  see  as  the  reward  of  his  support  to  the 
Government.  In  addition  to  this,  a  most  objec- 
tionable practice  had  grown  up  of  eking  out  the 
incomes  of  the  poorer  sees  by  granting  to  their 
bishops  rich  rectories,  involving  &e  cure  of  souls, 
in  commendam  (that  is,  in  trust),  the  only  tfusts^ 
to  be  performed  being,  as  was  well  understood, 
the  pocketing  the  revenues  of  the  living,  and  pay- 
ing some  poor  curate  with  a  wife  and  ten  children 
the  usual  curate's  pittance  of  SOI,  or  100^.  a-year 
to  perform  all  the  real  labours  of  the  parish. 
But  the  same  spirit  which  denounced  the  Keform 
Bill  as  **  corporation  robbery  "  for  a  long  time  suc- 
cessfully stigmatised  any  attempt  to  interfere  with 
the  tempors^ties  of  the  Church  as  little  less  than 
sacrilege;  though  these  very  logical  reasoners 
never  condescended  to  inform  us  how  the  dilemma 
was  to  be  avoided  which  would  either  consign  the 
property  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  by  whom  alone 
nine-tenths  of  it  was  bestowed  for  Roman  Catholic 
purposes  only,  or  would  consider  it  as  national 
property,  free  to  be  dealt  with  by  Parliament,  and 
which  Parliament  has  consequently  a  moral  right 
to  resume  and  redistribute  as  it  pleases. 

At  length  the  cry  for  reform  became  so  irre- 
sistible that  the  Government  of  Lord  Melbourne 
succeeded,  in  the  face  of  the  most  violent  oppo- 
sition of  the  hierarchy,  seconded  by  the  tran- 
scendent wit  and  (we  lament  to  say,  at  least  in 
this  instance)  misapplied  genius  of  Sydney  Smith, 
in  carrying  through  Parliament  the  celebrated 
Ecclesiastical    Duties     and    Revenues    Act    (6 
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and  7  Will.  IV.,  ch.  77,  passed  ISth  Augost, 
1836). 

In  order  to  pave  the  way  for  this  Act,  a  Royal 
Commission  had  heen  previously  issued,  dated  4th 
February,  1835,  which  appointed  several  commis- 
sioners to  consider  the  revenues  of  the  dioceses, 
with  the  view  to  the  more  equal  distribution  of 
their  ecclesiastical  duties  and  revenues,  the  pre- 
vention of  t?ie  practice  (facetiously  called  in  the 
Oommission  "  the  necessity")  of  attaching  to  bishop- 
rics, by  commendam,  benefices  with  cure  of  souls, 
and  also  to  investigate  the  state  of  the  cathedral 
establishments,  and  to  provide  for  the  residence  of 
the  clergy  or  their  benefices.  The  Oommissioners 
consisted  of  the  two  late  archbishops  and  three 
bishops  (one  of  whom,  we  beg  the  reader  specially 
to  note,  was  Dr.  Blomfield,  the  present  Bishop  of 
London),  besides  several  laymen  and  members  of 
the  Gbvemment,  the  lay  members  fortunately  ont- 
nmnbering  the  ecclesiastical.  During  the  yeurs 
1835  and  1836,  these  Oommissioners  presented  four 
reports;  in  the  first,  they  recommended  the  union 
of  the  sees  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol  (since  efifected, 
in  1836),  and  the  erection  of  the  sees  of  Ripon 
and  Manchester ;  and  they  calculated  the  whole  net 
income  of  all  the  bishops  at  148,875^.,  which  they 
recommended  should  be  redistributed  amongst 
their  lordships  in  difPer^it  and  more  equitable  pro- 
p(Hrtions. 

In  their  subsequent  reports,  the  Commiesioners 
recommended  nothing  less  than  a  confiscation  (de- 
licately styled  "an  approbation")  of  the  non- 
residentiary  prebends,  ^gmties,  and  offices ;  and 
the  siuspension  of  several  canonries  in  the  cathedral 
establishments,  '^^y  recommended,  also,  that 
the  endowments  thus  liberated  should  be  carried  to 
a  fund  destined  to  make  better  provision  for  the 
cure  of  souls  in  parishes.  It  was  this  which  ex- 
cited the  ire  of  the  witty  canon  of  St.  Pauls,  and 
which  drew  from  the  chapters  the  more  solemn 
farce  of  opposing  petitions  to  Parliament,  in  which 
these  reverend  inutilities  had  the  assurance  to 
assert  that  the  suppression  of  these  useless  prebends 
was  wrong,  as  involving  "  the  violation  of  stcUutes 
stm  observed,  and  the  solemnity  of  oaths  of  which 
the  obligation  is  deeply  felt,  and  the  sanctity 
revered"^ 

The  Ecclesiastical  Duties  and  Revenues  Act  in- 
eorporated  the  Commissioners,  and  empowered 
them  to  lay  before  the  Sovereign  in  Council  such 
fichemes  as  should  appear  to  them  to  be  best 
adapted  for  carrying  into  effect  the  recommenda- 
tions contained  in  the  reports,  enacting  that  a 
simple  Order  in  Council  might  then  give  such 
schemes  the  force  of  law.  Some  subsequent  Acts 
somewhat  modified  the  constitution  of  the  Commis- 
sion, but  these  are  not  very  material  to  our  present 
purpose.  Another  Act  (8  and  4  Vict.,  ch.  113) 
nurther confirmed  the  recommended  "confiscation" 
ctf  parts  of  the  revenues  of  the  cathednd  establish- 
ments, and  directed  that  the  proceeds  should  be 
applied  to  the  relief  of  spiritual  destitution  in  popu- 
lous parishes. 

*  go'^  '^r.,}^".,^  *"»e  v«  "Iwwed  in  an  article  of  our  July 

irilfL  wJ?J£'i?^"^,'^''^«  *»*  their  Fulfilment."  ti 
wluch  we  oeg  to  refnr  the  reader. 


Now,  the  objects  aimed  at  in  these  meagores 
were  doubtless  praiseworthy,  so  fstr  as  they  went; 
but  they  were  merely  intended  as  a  tab  to  be 
thrown  to  the  great  leviathan  of  reform,  and  not 
as  a  searching  measure  of  amelioration;  and  sodi 
was,  and  has  been,  in  truth,  their  effect,  as  we  shall 
proceed  to  show.  In  the  first  place,  the  valaesof 
the  respective  sees  were  taken  from  the  reports  of 
the  parties  most  interested,  and,  as  we  fear  sabee- 
quent  events  have  demonstrated,  least  to  be  de* 
pended  on  for  accuracy  in  their  returns.  Beit 
also  remembered  that  the  ecclesiastical  mterest^ 
aided  by  the  Government,  has  alwa^  succeeded 
in  defeating  all  attempts  made  by  independent 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  proeore 
specific  and  trustworthy  returns  of  the  property  of 
the  Ohurch. 

The  then  Archbishop  of  Canterbmy  (Howley) 
stated,  in  reply  to  the  OommissionaB)  that  the 
average  of  his  gross  income  for  the  septennial 
period  preceding  1838  was  24^454  Ss.  Sd.;from 
which  &e  deductions  were,  2,381^  lOs.  5d.;  leav- 
ing his  net  annual  income  at  21,8632.  13&  3(1 
Some  of  the  items  of  these  deducti<»is  are  latber 
amusing.  Thus,  out  of  this  princely  income,  45L 
per  annum  is  the  average  amount  spent  for  the 
Lambeth  Palace  Library  (we  are  not  told  whether 
the  cook  had  more  or  less).  This,  we  pieiame, 
was  done  with  the  sly  intention  of  keeping  biff 
ministerial  friends  in  countenance,  in  tkir  nig- 
gardly  grants  for  the  education  of  the  pe(^e; 
which,  at  this  period,  bore  about  the  same  ratio  to 
the  revenues  of  England  that  his  contribotions  to 
literature  bore  to  the  revenues  of  the  ArchbiBbo^ 

Other  items  of  deduction  are— ParliameBtiy 
and  "otiier"  expenses,  137^  perannmn;  fiflta- 
tiona,  confirmations,  <fec.,  2512. 

In  computing  the  average  income  of  the  se^ 
these  two  items  were  most  properly  disallowed  by 
the  Commissioners,  but  the  latter  item  seeas  a 
favourite  03ie,  as  every  bishop,  without  exc^itkii^ 
"  tried  it  on  "  with  the  Commissioners. 

The  Archbishop  of  York  (Harcourt)  stated  h» 
net  income  income  at  11,487/. 

The  Bishop  of  London  (Blomfield)  stated  his 
net  income  at  15,0452. 

The  Bishop  of  Durham  (Maliby)  at  22,18* 

Some  of  me  items  of  annual  expense  of  th^ 
latter  look  rather  oddly  in  the  same  page.  ^Baaiir 
Ghimekeepers  and  watchers  on  ^e  moors,  610t.» 
Societies  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge 
(seven),  each,  52. 5e. ;  Societies  for  the  Propagw^ 
of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts  (two),  eadi,  5^  » 

The  whole  amount  of  charitable  outgoingB  rf  ^ 
bishop,  which  he  claims  to  be  allowed  aa  P^^T 
expenses  of  his  office,  stand  as  follows  J— S(W^ 
3422.  lis.  6d.;  Societies,  1052.;  lnfirmarieB,75t; 
Miscellaneous,  1452.  7s.  lOd.— Total,  6672.  l9sM 
A  trifle  more  than  his  gamekeepers  and  watehcn/ 

The  Bishop  of  Winchester  (Sumner),  stitefl  m 
net  income  at  10,6542.  3s.  7d.  Of  course,  MJ^ 
''  tries  it  on,"  but  ineffectuaUy,  to  getthe  dedwjflj 
allowed  for  "  visitations  and  oonfirmatiena."  AW 
so  of  the  others.  , 

Secondly,  having  taken  firom  the  MAope  o^ 
returns  the  value  of  each  see,  the  biihop  w«  w 
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qprod  to  pay  over  to  ihe  Eedesiastical  Gommis- 
sioners,  for  the  augmeotation  of  the  poorer  sees, 
an  amiTial  sum  of  money,  sufficient,  on  this  calcula- 
tioo,  to  redBce  the  ino<Miie  of  the  bishopric  to  the 
standard  of  apostolie  leanness,  which  in  the  eyes 
of  the  CommissionerB,  fonned  the  beau  ideal  of 
these  saccessors  of  the  lowly  apostles,  lids  plan, 
it  will  be  observed,  left  the  bishops  to  gamble 
with  the  residue  of  the  income  of  their  sees; 
for  every  ^EO'thing  which  a  bishop  could  screw  out 
of  the  renewal  of  a  kaae,  or  by  any  other  method 
by  which  his  snccessor  might  be  impoverished, 
was  BO  much  gain  to  the  bishop— tXe  money' 
l^aymetU  out  of  ike  see  being  fixed,  but  the  whole 
mcotne  of  ^e  see  being  ftuetuai^vag  emd  umcertain, 
Ab  ^  artful  do^^,"  truly,  and  one  eminently  boc- 
ceesfbl,  as  we  shall  presently  proceed  to  show. 
There  is  bo  one  instance  of  any  bishop  having 
v^doBlarily  given  up  any  income  to  the  Church 
dasi^  his  own  life,  thongh  several  are  generous 
enough  with  that  of  their  successors ;  and  when 
dieee  reverend  calculators  were  oompelled  by  law 
to  in^ese  upon  themselves  the  paymei^  of  soeh  a 
sum  as  would  leave  their  income  less  than  the 
handsome  future  stipend  allotted  to  the  see,  they 
centrifved  in  89  many  instances  to  keep  ^eir  real 
ineoflBes  in  exeess  over  their  intended  Parlia- 
raeatary  inecnnes  (of  course,  themselves  pocketing 
the  difference)  that,  in  fourteen  years,  four  bishops 
reoMved  little  lees  than  a  quarter  of  a  millicm,  and 
in  tiM  last  seven  years>  seven  other  bishops  received 
Bore  tiian  a  quarter  of  a  million,  beyond  the  sum 
ihik  8(^emn  Acts  of  Parliament  had  aUotted  to 
their  sees.  Thb  we  shall  proceed  to  ^ow  more 
indetaiL 

We  place  in  the  van  the  conduct  of  the  !Ki^op  of 
London  (Blomfield)  and  of  Winchest^  (8unaner) ; 
the  former  bishop  has  been  from  its  very  com- 
mencement one  of  the  most  aetive  members  of  the 
Oommiseion ;  and  he  consequently  was  the  most 
vigilant  agent,  and  doubtless,  in  his  own  opinion, 
the  best  authorky,  for  determining  the  proper 
income  which  a  Bii^op  of  Lond<m  ought  in  future 
to  enjoy.  Accordingly,  the  barometer  of  apostolic 
poverty  fell  in  tins  instance  from  18,6572.  a-year 
(its  present  net  income)  to  10,000/.,  with  the 
addition,  however,  of  a  town  mandbn  in  the 
aristoeratic  locality  of  8t  James  Square  and  a 

TDIa  quarn  flayns  Tlherit  layit 

at  Folham,  whence  the  good  bishop,  inhaling  at  his 
ease  the  fresh  breezes  from  the  rippling  Thames, 
oonld  fulminate  anathemas  against  the  poor  artisans 
of  Loadon  who,  in  endeavouring  once  a  week  to 
breathe  a  mouthful  of  the  same  balmy  air  in  six- 
pern^  steamers  to  Bichmond,  presumed  thus  to 
violMe  the  Sabbath  under  his  lordship's  very  nose. 
Accordingly,  this  bishop  concurred  in  the  scheme 
of  the  Commissioners  for  imposing  on  the  see  such 
an  anunal  payment  to  the  episcopal  fund  as  would 
leave  10,0002.  a-year,  that  being  in  his  opinion 
Buffii^ent  for  the  support  of  the  dignity ;  tmd  we 
quite  agree  with  him.  But,  people  of  England, 
can  you  credit  it?  this  was  not  to  apply  to  him^ 
M^  but  to  his  successors  1 1 

The  effect  of  this  has  been  that  the  Bight 


Keverend  Father  in  Qod,  Dr.  Blomfidd,  Lord 
Bish(^  of  London,  has  actually,  according  to 
his  own  return,  received  from  his  see  in  fourteen 
years  217,259Z. ;  whereas  he  ought^  according  to 
what  he  himself  stated  should  be  ^e  proper  income 
of  the  see,  to  have  received  o^y  140,000^. ;  or,  in 
other  words,  he  has  thus  moroMy  (though,  we  admit, 
not  legally)  abstracted  from  the  patrimony  of  the 
Ghurdi  a  sum  of  no  less  than  77,259^.  I 

In  like  manner.  Dr.  Sumner,  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, in  the  same  period  actually  received 
151,1662.,  whereas  he  ought  to  have  received  only 
98,000^ ;  excess  over  the  stated  income,  53,166^ 

So  Dr.  Maltby,  Bishop  of  Durham,  in  the  same 
period  actually  received  191,6582.,  whereas  he 
ought  to  have  received  only  112,0002.;  excess, 
79,6582.**  We  confess  we  never  had  before  so 
lively  an  idea  of  "  Maltby's  Thesaurus." 

It  appears,  then,  that  these  three  prelates  have 
taken  from  the  Church  in  fourteen  years  no  less 
than  210,0832.. more  than  they  themselves  declared 
was  sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  their  respective 
positbnsll 

We  now  turn  to  a  bish(^  (Dr.  Monk,  Bishop  of 
Gloucester  and  Bristol)  who  has  recently  acquired 
a  by  no  means  enviable  notoriety  in  reference  to 
his  re-grant  of  a  lease  (Horfield)  belonging  to  the 
see,  which  he  was  undoubtedly  under  a  morcUy  if 
not  a  legal  or  equitable,  obligation  to  allow  to  fall 
in  for  the  benefit  of  the  Ohurch.f  By  the  renewal 
of  this  lease  he  secured  to  himself  property  worth, 
on  a  moderate  calculati<Mi,  12,0002.  But  this  is 
not  all.  In  1836,  when  the  value  of  the  see  was 
to  be  ascertained  for  the  purposes  of  the  Ecdesi- 

*  Lord  John  Ruasell,  in  his  evauTe  defence  of  this  bishop, 
stated  that  his  charities  and  payments  to  curates  amounted  m 
those  yean  to  more  than  46,000/.,  as  if  a  hishop's  ineome  was  not 
given  him  to  enable  him  to  subscribo  to  charitiee.  Still,  evea 
with  this  deduction,  it  seems  he  has  pocketed  84,000/.  beyond  hU 
parliamentary  income  of  8000/.  a^year.  Truly,  the  Thetaunu  is 
no  exception  to  the  cnaracter  that  has  been  given  of  all  great 
beoka— M«f^  bibUon  mega  kahm, 

f  Such  is  the  deliberate  judgment  of  the  Times^  no  unfavour- 
able authority,  after  a  complete  review  of  the  defence  put  forward 
in  a  letter  to  that  journal  by  the  bishop  himself,  and  the  still 
more  daborate  special  pleading  in  his  favour  by  hb  brother  Bishop 
of  Oxford  in  the  House  of  Lords.  (See  TimeSy  leading  article  of 
July  17, 1851.)  We  should  weary  our  readers  were  we  to  discuss 
at  kogth  all  the  minute  and  irrelevant  points  with  which  thia 
question  has  been  overlaid.  We  have  carefully  perused  aU  that 
has  been  published  relating  to  this  transaction,  and  we  freely  own 
that,  to  our  minds,  suhstantially^  the  charge  respecting  the  Hor- 
fidd  lease,  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Horsman  on  the  1st  of  July, 
has  not  been  displaced  by  the  bisliop's  advocates.  See  Mr* 
Horsman's  reply  in  the  subsequent  debate  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  this  subject  on  Thursday,  the  17th  of  July.  It  is  very 
remarkable  that,  on  this  latter  occasion,  Sir  James  Qraham,  hin^ 
self  an  eodesiastiad  commissioner  since  1841,  and  an  advocate  and 
apologist  of  the  bishop,  upon  being  appealed  to  in  distinct  terms 
by  two  members,  whether  ne  could  justify  the  grant  of  the  lease 
on  moral  as  well  as  on  le^  grounds,  remmned  obUituddy  eiienil 
The  bishop's  own  defence,  in  which  he  is  followed  by  his  apologists 
(Mr.  Gladstone,  &c.),  is,  that  he  intends  to  devote  the  proner^  in 
some  secret  way  for  the  benefit  of  the  Churdi.  We  hope  this  mar 
prove  to  be  the  caae ;  hot  we  cannot  avoid  reooUeoting  that  **  good 
intention**  is  tiie  hackneyed  de&nce  of  every  faitliless  trustee 
who  has  dipped  his  fingers  into  trust-money.  The  self-enlo^ 
with  which  he  winds  up  his  ktter  to  the  Times  does  not  say  mudi 
for  hia  modesty.  He  tells  us,  in  a  quotation  new  to  all  classical 
readers  who  have  forgotten  the  Latin  Grammar,  that  his  great 
delight  is 

<*  Nil  consrire  sibi,  et  nulU  paHeaeeie  cnlpl** 

No  doubt  his  coosdenoe  pricks  him  little  for  the  grant  of  the 
Horfield  lease,  and  probably  his  cheek  pales  not  at  the  indignant 
denunciation  of  his  conduct  by  Parliament  and  the  press  I 
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astical  Daties  and  Revenues  Act,  this  bishop  held 
a  eommendatnynth.  his  bishopric  of  1,700/.  a-year. 
Now  this  an  Act  of  Parliament  recently  passed 
would  have  compelled  him  to  give  up,  if  he  had 
shown  that  the  income  of  his  see  amounted  at  that 
time  to  5fi00l.  a-year.  Accordingly,  he  stated  it 
to  the  Commissioners  at  3,125/.  The  average  net 
annual  value  of  his  see  for  fourteen  years 
since  then  has  been  actually  5,582/. ;  so  that  he 
kept  this  his  fiill  bishop's  income  and  his  com- 
mendam  too,  making  on  an  average  7,282/.  a-year. 
This  amounts  in  fourteen  years  to  an  excess  of  no 
leas  than  21,948/.  over  and  above  his  stated  par- 
liamentary income  of  5,000/.  a-year. 

So  much  for  four  bishops  of  fourteen  years' 
standing ! 

We  now  turn  to  the  bishops  of  seven  years  stand- 
ing, most  of  them,  be  it  observed.  Whig  appoint- 
ments. The  Bishop  of  Worcester  (Ehr.  Pepys)  com- 
plained bitterly  to  the  Oommissioners,  in  1844,  of 
his  net  income  being  taken  at  7,300/.  a-year,  which, 
as  his  income  was  fixed  by  Parliament  at  5,000/. 
a-year,  involved  a  contribution  to  the  episcopal  fund 
of  2,300/.  a-ycar ;  and  he  was  even  so  undignified  as 
to  threaten  the  Oommissioners  that  nothing  but  "  a 
judgment  and  execution  should  make  him  pay  this 
sum." 

Since  then,  he  has  actually  received  (after  paying, 
under  threat  of  legal  proceedings,  the  Commis- 
missioners*  "little  bill")  9,407/.  a-year,  being 
4,407/.  more  than  his  stated  parliamentary  income; 
making  30,849/.  abstracted,  by  this  prelate  alone, 
beyond  what  Parliament  ever  intended  he  should 
receive.  This  man  is  the  brother  of  the  late  Lord 
Chancellor  (Oottenham),  who  notoriously  disre- 
garded, in  his  legal  appointments,  all  claims  of 
previous  forensic  ability,  and  was  therefore  scarcelv 
to  be  expected  to  refirain  from  a  job  when  so  rici 
a  bishopric  was  the  prize,  and  his  own  brother  the 
intended  recipient 

We  have  drawn  special  attention  to  four  bishops, 
as  being  the  largest,  and  therefore  most  flagrant, 
instances  of  prelatical  greediness.  We  will  now 
average  these  results  in  a  tabular  form,  adding  to 
them  an  account  of  the  individual  and  aggregate 
sums  which  seven  other  bishops  have  actually 
received  during  the  last  seven  years,  and  setting 
opposite  to  each  the  sum  whidi  Parliament  de- 
termined should  be  the  future  incomes  of  the 
respective  sees.  We  publish  the  names  of  these 
prelates  in  conjunction  with  their  acts,  for  which 
we  have  the  authority  of  the  Parliamentary  papers 
before  referred  to,  because  it  is  fitting  that  the 
people  of  England  should  know  and  mark  the  men 
who  could  thus,  for  filthy  lucre,  in  the  indignant 
words  of  the  first  of  satirists — "  Propter  vitam, 
Vivendi  perdere  causos." 

Incomes  of  four  bishops  for  the  fourteen  years 

preceding  1851 : — 

Income 
Kame  of  bishop.    Bishopiic      fixed  by 

Parliament. 

Br.Blomlield.  London £10,000 

Dr.Maltby  ...  Durham 8,000 

Br.  Sumner ...  Winchester...     7,000 

Dr.  Monk Olonoester  and 

Brwtol  ...     5,000 


Exoeae  over 
ActoaUy  Parliamentary 


auy 

PBcelvea. 

£217,259 

191,658 

151,106 


income. 

£77,259 
79,658 
53,166 


91,948    21,948 


■ 


£30,000   £652,031  £282,031 


Incomes  of  seven  bishops  for  the  seven  yeais  pre- 
ceding 1851  ;— 

lExteiiofer 
Ineome      ActaaUy  PariiainaitatT 
Name  oi  bishop.     Biahopiic.     fixed  by    reoeiTeam     inooaM^in 

Pariiament.  aerajrk     Mfeojn 

Dr.Pimys Worcester  ...  £6.000  £66,849  £30^ 

Dr.TlurlwaU..  StDavida...  4^00  89,000  7,«25 

Drs.  Hinds  and 

Allen    Norwich......  4,600  89.571  Ifln 

Dr.  Denison...  Saliabnry 5,000  41,958  6JK8 

Dr.Wilberforoe  Oxford  6,000  26,910  1,910 

Dr.  Murray  ...  Rocheater  ...  6,000  21,480  1,480 

Dr.  GUbert  ...  Chichester...  4,200  80,625  ],925 

£83,200  £265,393       £57,U6 

It  thus  appears  that  the  fonr  first  bishops  could 
not  be  content  with  30,000/.  a-year,  or  420,000t 
in  fourteen  years,  but  they  must  abrtract  from  the 
patrimony  of  the  Church  an  excess  of  2S2fiSlll 
And  that  the  seven  latter  iHshqis  oodd  not  be 
content  with  32,200/.  a-year,  or  235,4001  in  ««wn 
years,  but  they  must  abstract  from  the  patrimony 
of  the  Church  an  excess  of  57,116/.! 

Now  this  excess  represents  in  each  instances 
excess  of  so  many  thousand  pounds  beyond  the 
sum  wldch  (at  least,  as  respect  those  bidiope  ^■ 
pointed  since  1836)  the  Legislature  intended  they 
shoidd  receive — an  excess  of  so  many  thoDBand 
pounds  beyond  the  sum  which  they  thenaselvefl  had 
held  out  the  expectation  of  receiving— an  excess 
of  so  many  thousand  pounds  beyond  ttiesnm  which 
they  had  themselves  stated  the  bishops  of  those 
respective  sees  ought  to  receive— an  excea  of  eo 
many  thousand  pounds  beyond  the  sum  which  they 
had  expressly  recommended  that/trfure  bishop  of 
those  sees  should  receive — and  last,  not  1*^ 
excess  of  so  many  thousand  pounds  beyond  ^t 
the  people  of  England  had  been  led,  in  their  am- 
plicity,  to  believe  that  their  spiritual  rulers  worn 
receive  1 

It  cannot  bo  denied  that  great  facilities  have 
been  afforded  for  all  these  misdoings,  by  tiie  vety 
objectionable  method  of  suppljdng  much  of  the 
income  of  the  prelates  from  the  imposition  of  fiaes 
on  the  renewal  of  Church  leases.    These  lea8e^  m 
the  case  of  the  bishops,  have  been  for  ages  gnntw 
for  floating  periods  of  three  lives ;  a  snm  of  moii^» 
by  way  of  fine,  being  paid  by  the  lessee  to  tbe 
existing  bishop,  for  the  privil^e  of  F"^ 
another  life  so  soon  as  one  dropped.   It  io  ohvw® 
that  the  income  derived  from  such  a  source  must 
be  fluctuating  and  uncertain,  particularly  as  ©»/ 
an  unworthy  prelate  refased  to  renew  (or,  wait 
called,  «  ran  his  life"  against  the  lessees),  untUtw 
lives  in  the  lease  had  dropped ;  then,  by  b^ 
up  the  remaining  interest  of  the  lessee,  w*"^ 
could  generally,  in  such  circumstances,  ^t<*^» 
and  by  regranting  the  lease  to  a  friend  ^^^^ 
new  young  lives,  he  could  secure  the  property  ^ 
his  own  family  for  a  period,  on  an  ^^^''^^ 
between  eighty  and  ninety  years,  not  to  m&^,^ 
the  consequent  impoverishment  of  his  ^^^^^^f\^ 
the  see.    There  was  here  a  great  moral  ww 
effected  to  the  lessees ;  for  these  leases  have  d^ 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  Church,  T^^^f^ 
of  mortgages  and  family  settlements,  ^^^^ 
capital  has  been  invested  in  the  property  J 
lessee  on  the  faith  of  their  continned  renews 
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A  CommiBaion  was  appointed  by  the  Govem- 
ment,  during  the  last  session  of  Parliament,  to  in- 
vestigate the  whole  subject,  with  special  reference 
to  the  object  of  *'  securing  to  the  archbishops  and 
bishops  fixed  instead  of  fluctuating  incomes."   This 
Conmiission  unanimously  recommended  the  en- 
iranchisemeut  of  the  property  in  the  hands  of  the 
lessees,  by  converting  the  fines  into  a  fixed  rent- 
charge.    The  terms  upon  which  they  proposed 
this  should  be  done  were  more  advantageous  to  the 
Church  than  those  of  the  kindred  measure  of  the 
commutation  of  the  tithes,    which  adopted  the 
principle  of  the  uH  possidetis,  securing  to  the  tithe- 
owners,  for  the  future,  what  they  had  actually 
enjoyed  during  the  past ;  for  the  Church  Leasehold 
Commission  recommended  that  much  more  should 
be  annuaUy  secured  to  the  Church.    A  similar 
measure  has  already  been  carried  into  effect  in 
Ireland.  Accordingly,  a  bill  was  brought  into  the 
House  of  Lords,  a  few  weeks  since,  by  Lord 
Carlisle,  to  give  effect  to  the  recommendations  of 
the  Commissioners.    The  reader  will  easily  divine, 
by  what  has  gone  before,  that  such  a  measure 
would  ill  suit  our  fine-dutching  bishops;    and 
accordingly,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (brother  [ 
to  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  who  is  shown  in  the 
parliamentary  returns  to  have  fingered  in  one  year 
fines  to  the  amount  of  20,000/.)  and  the  Bishop  of 
London  denounced  this  most  ^utary  measure  as 
"  a  robbery  of  the  Church  I" 

Quia  tulerit  Graccbos  de  seditione  querentes  ? 

The  third  capital  error  in  the  constitution  of  the 
Ecdesiastical  Commission  was  in  the  forming  two 
distinct  funds — the  Episcopal  Fund,  and  the  Com- 
mon Fund — ^instead  of  forming  these  two  into  one. 
This  was  another  "  artful  dodge "  on  the  part  of 
the  episcopally-constituted  Commission ;  and  as  it 
is  not,  we  believe,  very  generally  understood,  we 
will  proceed  to  explain  it     Having  once  sanc- 
tioned the  principle  that  the  property  of  the  Church 
might  be  re-distributed  by  parliament,  most  men 
of  plain  sense  would  have  arrived  at  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  bleedings  of  the  episcopal  apoplexy, 
or  at  least  some  of  the  crumbs  which  fell  from  the 
well-furnished  pirelatical  tables,  should  be  applied 
to  helping  the  leanness  of  those  by  whose  efforts 
alone  any  lingering  respect  was  preserved  for  the 
establishment ;  in  other  words,  that  the  surplus 
income  of  the  richer  sees,  after  paying  the  bishops 
what  they  themselves  considered  a  proper  stipend, 
should  be  devoted  to  relieving  the  much,  and,  we 
fear,  justly  complained  of  spiritual  destitution  of 
populous  places.    So,  at  least,  thought  many  sim- 
ple and  sincere  Churchmen ;  but  they  were  wrong. 
What  matters  it  that  a  curate,  with  a  wife  and  ten 
children,  is  made  to  wear  out  his  existence  in  a 
vain  attempt  to  perform  the  duties  of  a  parish 
teeming  with  vice  and  population,  on  a  paltry 
stipend  of  801.  a-year,  if  the  rivales  Divorum 
have  not  the  finest  of  linen  wherewith  to  form 
their  sleeves,  and  the  brightest  of  purple  where- 
with to  clothe  their  cushions? — still  less  if  they 
have  not  country  palaces  suitable  to  their  state, 
and   extensive  enough  to  accommodate  staying 
company  to  relieve  the  tedium  of  diocesan  resi- 


dence? Accordingly,  the  poor  working  clergy 
were  unceremoniously  tossed  overboard,  and  it  was 
decided  that  the  overflowings  of  the  episcopal 
incotnes  should,  after  providing  for  the  augmenta- 
tion of  the  poorer  sees,  be  applied  only  to  the  in- 
crease of  episcopal  comforts  and  luxuries.  This 
fund  was,  thereSfore,  apdy  enough  designated  as 
**  the  Episcopal  Fund."  But  the  deans  and  chap- 
ters had  no  powerful  friends  in  Parliament  to  take 
their  part;  tA^y  had  nothing  to  plead  for  them  but 
the  well-known  facts  of  "  their  statutes  being  still 
observed,"  and  **  the  solemnity  of  oaths,  of  which 
the  obligation  was  deeply  felt  and  the  sanctity 
revered."  For  once,  however,  these  stereotyped 
phrases  were  valued  by  Parliament  at  their  true 
worth ;  and  accordingly,  the  revenues  of  the  sup- 
pressed canonries,  and  the  parings  of  the  fat  dean- 
eries, were  thrown  into  a  common  hotchpot  for 
the  benefit  of  the  starving  curates — the  Legislature, 
in  this  instance,  not  feeling  the  same  difficulty  in 
reducing  the  enhoiwoint  of  a  dean  that  Lord  Byron 
did  in  £e  case  of  Budn,  possibly  because  the  for- 
mer had  not  to  deal  in  its  Pygmalion  capacity 
with  so  fiaultless  an  original. 

Thinner  she  might  haye  been,  and  yet  scaroe  lose ; 

Yet,  after  all,  'twould  puasle  to  say  where 

It  would  not  spoU  some  separate  eharm  to  pare. 

This  latter  fund  was  called  "  the  Common  Fund ;" 
and  we  are  boimd  to  say  that  the  Commissioners 
have,  for  the  most  part,  well  and  worthily  applied 
it,  192  poor  livings  having  been  augmented  out 
of  its  proceeds.  We  say  for  the  most  part ;  and  we 
thus  qualify  our  commendation  because  we  un- 
derstand complaints  have  been  made  that  those 
livings  of  which  the  bishops  are  patrons  have  had 
somewhat  more  than  their  share  of  tlus  commis- 
sional  manna. 

Having  thus  effected  this  most  unjustifiable  dis- 
tinction between  the  Episcopal  Fund  and  the  Com- 
mon Fund,  we  will  now  show,  from  the  report 
itself,  how  much  of  the  patrimony  of  the  Church 
(in  addition  to  what  we  have  shown  they  have 
specially  pocketed)  the  bishops  have  succeeded  in 
diverting  to  the  mundane  purposes  of  building 
sumptuous  palaces  and  laying  out  splendid  de- 
mesnes for  themselves. 

Between  the  years  1837  and  1850  it  appears 
that  nearly  70,000/.  has  been  abstracted  from  the 
Episcopal  Fund  to  accomplish  these  imworthy  ob- 
jects ;  we  subjoin  the  first  five  items,  taken  from 
the  report  presented  in  this  session  to  Parliament 

Gloucester  and  Bristol. — Towards  the  cost  of      £      s.    d 
Stapleton-house 1,072  U  10 

Lincoln. — Towards  purchase  money  of  an 
estate,  and  providiny  house  of  residence 
(ue.  bunding  a  palace)  ....   0,212    6    6 

Oxford. — Building  ohtLpe\,nnd  additional  bed- 
rooms; with  other  improvements  to  the 
house  and  demesne        ....  4,800    0    0 

RipoD.— House  of  residence  (<e.,  palace)     .14,621  15    0 

Worcester.— Repairs  of  UarUeburj  Castle,  &c.     7000    0    0 

But  this  is  not  all.  It  appears  from  the  above 
report  that  besides  these  sums  drawn  from  the 
Epbcopal  Fund,  upwards  of  60,000/.  has  been, 
during  the  same  period,  raised  by  sale  and 
alienadon  of  part  of  the  permanent  property  of  the 
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sees  for  the  same  parpose  of  well  housing  the 
bishops.  We  subjoin  tue  items  of  these  transac- 
tions:— 


Bath  and  Wells  PaUoe,  alterfttioiM      • 
Exeter  ditto 

Hereford,  stablet/       .... 
Boebestor,  new  palaee  and  258  aeres 

demaane  lands     •        .        .        • 
GUmoestsr  and  Bristol,  new  palaos      • 
Linooln,  new  palace  and  de  mesne 
Oxford,  ditto  ditto 

Bipon,  ditto  ditto 

Woroester,  alterations         • 


of 


£ 

4,000 

3,500 

800 

28.157 
28,627 
52,  IM 

6,500 
14,631 

7,000 


X140,399 

The  only  alteration  we  have  made  in  copying 
these  items  from  the  report  is,  that  of  changing  the 
Oommissioners'  word  ''house"  to  ^ more  appro- 
inriate  one  of  **  palace." 

'^  Apparet  dowius  lntas,et~a/rta  longa  patesonnt" 

Vuo.,  (En. 

The  general  result  may  be  thus  shortly  stated : — 

Taken  from  the  Chorch  by  foor  bisbops  in  four- 
teen years,  oTer  and  above  the  incomes  o  f 
their  respeetiTe  sees  fixed  by  Aet  of  Parlia- 
ment .      ' ^6232,061 

Ditto,  ditto,  by  s«Tea  bishops  in  seTsn  yean  57,116 

Taken  from   the  Chorch  by  the  Eoclesiastioal 

Commissionsrs  to  bnUd  palaces  for  bishops     140,399 

Total  abstracted  from  the  poorer  olere^y     iS529,546 

That  is,  more  than  half-a-milUon  of  money,  in 
addition  to  the  splendid  incomes  allowed  thcou  by 
the  Legislature ! 

As  a  lamentable  contrast  to  all  this,  we  vdll  now 
arrange  in  a  tabular  form  the  uncontradicted 
statement  of  the  Marquis  of  Blandford,  when,  on 
the  Ist  July  last,  he  brought  before  the  House  of 
Commons  the  state  of  spiritual  destitution  in 
England. 


Parish. 


Pc^ola- 

Church 

tioo. 

Accorrmodation. 

25,121 

2,000 

30,000 

8,560 

45,000 

3,900 

50,000 

4,650 

5,000 

300 

10,000 

600 

6,863 

500 

30,000 

2,500 

201,984  18,010 

These  are  only  a  few  selected  instances,  pro- 
bably the  most  flagrant ;  they  by  no  means  show 
anything  like  the  mass  of  spiritual  destitution  in 
the  kingdom. 

Again,  to  put  the  matter  in  another  point  of 
view,  we  will  quote  the  noble  lord's  own  words  on 
the  occasion  above  referred  to  :— 

He  had  selected  131  parishes  in  England  and  Wales, 
containing  a  population  in  1841  of  3,972,850  persons,  from 
which  he  deducted  450,000  as  the  number  of  Dissenters, 
and  made  no  allowance  for  the  increase  in  the  population 
siaoe  1841.  In  those  parishes  there  were  only  543 
obnrohes;  and,  calculating  that  each  church  would  contain 
3000  persons,  there  were  1,898,852  who  were  kfi  without 
tmy  oppoHumty  qf  entenng  into  the  House  of  Cfod  t  Let 
them  also  compare  the  number  of  worUng  clergy  witii  the 
popvlalioo,  aqd  tlMy  wo«ia  ted  a  very  similar  Msnlt.    It 


was  generally  admitted  that  2000  persons  were  u  moy 
as  any  one  clergyman  could elBcienUy  atteod  to;  and, upon 
this  supposition,  there  being  only  141  clergymen  to  lerre 
the  population  of  which  he  had  spoken,  there  wot  in  Hm 
thirteen  great  petriMhes  a  d^denqf  qf  237  clergpten!  Upoa 
the  same  supposition,  there  was  in  Msncbestei  a  daficicsflj 
of  52  clergymen;  in  Liverpool,  of  O*);  in  Leeds,  of  29 ;  in 
Sheffield,  of  21 ;  in  Welveihampton,  of  22;  in  a  woid 
there  was  no  great  town  or  populous  district  throoghont 
the  country  in  whieh  this  most  painfiil  deAeisoej  cf 
spintoal  superialendenoe  did  not  pMTaiL 

But  these  statements  touch  only  one  part  of  tiie 
evil ;  they  say  nothing  of  the  nuii]d>erle88  miserable 
and  wretched  curates  who  are  toiling,  in  every 
part  of  England,  in  silent  and  uncomplaining  tne- 
nilness — ^visiting  the  sick,  whispering  in  the  dull- 
ing  ear  of  Death  the  words  of  hope  which  ctn 
alone  win  its  pleased  attention,  and  teaching,  by 
their  precept  and  example,  the  lowly  and  beKeving 
heart  of  the  poor  man  to  endure,  with  patient 
suhmission,  his  hard  lot  of  poverty  and  of  neglect 
Verily,  the  reward  of  these  men  is  not  in  Aegood 
things  of  this  world ;  and,  generally  speaking,  wc 
believe  them,  as  a  class,  much  too  pnre-hettted  to 
envy  the  proud  prelates  their  royal  marriag« 
and  their  aristocratic  christenings,  their  splendid 
palaces  and  their  fashionable  banquets;  nay,  we 
believe  the  poor  foot-sore  curate  can  view  with 
complacency  the  well-stnfFed  carriages  and  pow- 
dered lacqueys  of  these  Bnccessors  of  theApwrtles, 
sweeping,  in  the  season,  down  Bond-street  or 
Regent-street,  and  vying  in  elegance  andsplendonr 
with  the  first  peers  of  the  reahn.  Appier  far 
than  these  modem  Sardanapali  is  the  lowly 
labourer  in  the  Lord's  vineyard,  with  his  thread- 
bare coat  and  his  day  of  toil,  he  of  whom  it  may 
be  truly  said — 

potiores 

HercuUs  onumnas  credat  ssvosqae  laborct* 

— ^—  et  csenisy  et  pluma  SacdanapaK. 

Juv,Sa.x. 

Now,  we  venture  to  assert  that  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  Church  might  hire 
been  well  and  eflBciently  provided  for  hid  ti» 
Government  possessed  snfficient  fimmefls  to  fA 
at  its  outset,  the  insidious  proposition  of  ^ 
bishops  for  separating  these  two  fimds,  and  had  the 
most  crying  evil  been  first  provided  for  before 
the  Commissioners  thou^t  of  building  episet^ 
palaces,  or  of  continning  to  a  cabal  of  greedy 
bishops  incomes  more  than  double  of  what  tfe 
paid  to  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  land,  or  tette 
hard-worked  judges  of  the  superior  coxnta.  TO 
effects  of  all  this  were  shadowed  forth  hy  ^* 
Horsman  in  a  passage  of  so  much  intrinsic  bentyr 
and  of  such  pleading  eloquence,  that  wo  cannot 
avoid  quoting  his  words  :• 

Take  the  quarter  of  a  million  which  had  gone  into  tk 
pockets  of  three  prelates  alone ;  consider  how  mtafcki^ 
men  and  churches  that  money  Bight  hsre  prswdediW** 
aider  to  how  many  poor  coitag«8  it  might  have  hn^ 
home  the  blessings  of  religious  truths ;  and  when  he  «tf 
told  that  the  bishops  whom  he  attacked  were  old  aoa 

*  The  nation  is  under  the  deraest  oUigatioa  to  Mr.  Ba«i0 
and  Sir  B.  HaU  for  harittg  so  prawneitlj  bRMight  tbttoBlM^ 
the  bishops  before  the  Uoose  of  ConuBons.  Ws  Tsatare  to  im* 
that  these  two  gentlemen  have  done  moie  in  a  couple  of  T^^J*? 
farther  the  cause  of  xeal  leligion  in  ^  ooonby  than  the  who» 
heueh  of  biabops  has  dons  inthe  pRMot  osaftny. 
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isfirm,  be  would  ask  what  was  the  number  of  persons  old 
aod  infirm  who  had  been  depriFed,  in  their  last  moments, 
of  the  blessings  of  dirine  instruction,  who  had  seen  their 
children  sinking  into  rice,  their  families  dispersed,  tlieir 
SODS  seat  as  criminals  to  penal  settlements,  to  the  hulks, 
or  to  tbe  gibbet,  and  they  themselyes  sent  down  broken- 
bearted  to  the  grave  ?    How  many  of  these  poor  families 
ii%ht  hare  been  saved  from  ruin  if  that  which  was  be- 
qo^thed  for  the  special  purpose  by  the  benevolence  of 
former  fenerations  had  not  neen  by  the  bishops  of  the 
RitaMiihed  Church  diverted  from  it — if  they  then»selves 
bad  not  been  the  devastators,  the  robbers,  and  the  plun- 
derers of  the  poor,  whom  it  was  their  divine  mission  to 
gaide — if  they  had  not  themselves  done  injury  to  the 
Church,  and  if  they  themselves  had  not  destroyed  the  con- 
fidence in  that  truth  of  which  they  were  the  appointed  guides, 
and  of  which  they  ought  to  have  been  the  divine  teachers. 
'^Debate  in  the  Mouse  of  Common$f  July  I7lh,  1851. 

These  practices  at  length  became  so  flagrant 
that  even  the  ostrich  stomachs  of  the  Whig 
Ministry  could  digest  them  no  longer ;  and  ac- 
cordingly, justice  was  at  length  done  to  the  Church 
by  a  statute  of  last  session,  which  finally  abolished 
the  distinction  between,  and  effected  the  complete 
fusion  of,  the  two  funds — ^all  we  shall  observe  of 
which  tardy  measure  of  justice  is,  that  if  it  was 
ri^t  to  do  this  last  session  of  Parliament,  it  ought 
to  have  been  done  fourteen  years  ago,  before  a 
(loarter  of  a  million  had  been  irretrievably  ravished 
from  the  cause  of  spiritual  destitution  by  these 
modem  Harry  the  Eighths. 

We  have  contrasted  the  conduct  of  the  bishops 
with  their  treatment  of  the  poorer  clergy,  we  will 
now  remind  them  of  a  more  awful  contrast  Almost 
presctendy  for  the  present  times,  the  Divine 
Founder  of  the  Christian  religion  delivered  the  fol- 
lowing injunction  to  the  twelve  disciples,  when  he 
sent  them  forth  on  their  world-histori^  mission : — 

"  l^e  nothing  for  your  journey,  neither  staves, 
nor  scrip,  neither  bread,  neither  money,  neither 
have  two  coats  a-jnece."— St  Luke  ix.  3. 

And  again,  when  he  appointed  the  seventy,  he 
ezdaimed — 

*'  Go  your  ways :  behold,  I  send  you  forth  as 
lambs  among  wolves.  Carry  neither  purse,  nor 
scrips  nor  shoes." — St  Luke  x.  3, 4. 

Doubtless,  it  is  by  acting  up  to  the  spirit  of  these 
iDBtructions  that  the  bishops  hope  to  make  the 
people  of  England  believe  implicitly  in  the  doc- 
trine of  apostolical  succession,  as  exemplified  in 
their  own  persons. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  more  pleasing  task  of 
stating  the  doings  of  the  Conmussioners  in  respect 
of  the  "  Common  Fund  "  fix)m  1840  until  October, 
1860,  when  the  ''Episcopal  Fund"  at  length 
joined  it  with  its  tributary  waters. 

The    income,  which    became    vested  in  the 
CommiaBioners  of   those    cathedral  preferments, 
Binecnre  rectories,  Ac,   which  were  suppressed 
because  useless,  appears  to  have  produced  m  that 
period  a  sum,  in  round  numbers,  of  440,000/.; 
md  the  ''bleedings"  of  the  over-plethoric  dean- 
ties   and  canonries,  42,000/.     The  per  contra 
icootmi  makes,  however,  large  deductions  from 
hese  items;  185,000/.  appears  to  have  been  paid 
in  respect  of  cathedral  preferments,"  47,000f.  in 
angmentation "  of  the  revennes  of  deans  and 
hapters,  and  2S,000iL  those  of  archdeaconries. 
The  really  neelid  part  of  the  Oommission  is  re- 


presented  by  530,000/.,  devoted  in  those  ten  years 
to  the  laudable  ol^ects  of  the  augmentation  of  poor 
livings,  the  providing  of  parsonago-houses,  and  the 
endowment  of  new  districts  where  the  population 
most  required  it;  nor  do  we  find  any  fault  with 
the  principle  under  which  the  Commissioners  have 
proceeded,  which  appears  to  have  been  to  raise 
the  income  of  the  incumbent  to  150/.  when  the 
population  exceeds  2000 ;  120/.  when  it  exceeds 
1000;  100/.  when  it  exceeds  500,  and  80^.  when 
it  &lls  below  500. 

The  total  number  of  livings  thus  augmented  is 
192,  and  the  total  actual  amount  of  permanent 
annual  augmentations  to  the  clergy  is  11,371/* 
0  si  sic  omnia  !  And  why  not  sic  omnia  ?  We 
answer  that  much  blame  herein  is  due  to  the  cul- 
pable remissness  of  the  Government.  In  the  de- 
bates which  have  taken  place  in  the  House  of 
Commons  since  the  publication  of  the  fatal  blue 
books.  Lord  John  Russell  has  either  remained 
doggedly  silent,  or  has  risen  only  to  offer  a  sort 
of  half  apology  for  the  bishops  whenever  he  saw  a 
chance  of  doing  so.  Li  the  kindred  case  of  the 
Rochester  School,  brought  forward  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  the  4th  July  by  Mr.  Mowattv 
though  not  venturing  directly  to  controvert  the 
arguments,  or  to  impugn  the  facts,  of  that  hon. 
member,  yet  he  endeavoured,  with  true  just^ 
milieu  Whiggism,  to  throw  as  much  cold  water 
as  he  could  on  the  further  progress  of  the  ques« 
tion.  In  this  instance,  at  least,  Pope's  sketch  o 
the  character  of  Addison  is  wonderfully  descrip  > 
tive  of  the  bearing  of  the  Premier  towards  eccle* 
siastical  reformers : 

Damn  with  faint  praise— assent  with  ciyil  leer — 
And,  withoat  sneering,  teach  the  rest  to  sneer; 
Willing  to  wound,  hat  yet  afraid  to  strike — 
Jost  hLit  a  faolt,  and  heeitata  dislike. 

Bitterly,  for  the  sake  of  the  venerable  Establish* 
ment  herself,  do  we  lam^t  all  this ;  for  much  we 
fear,  if  she  be  not  at  once  thorougUy  and  searak-* 
ingly  reformed,  the  Church  of  England  will  e  re 
long  be  numbered  with  the  things  which  hcve 
been — the  Star  Chamber,  the  rotten  boroughs,  f  nd 
the  Corn-laws !  This,  we  think,  would  be  one  of 
the  greatest  calamities  that  could  befall  the  nation; 
for  we  are  fully  alive  to  the  advantages,  even  in  a 
temporal  point  of  view,  of  having  a  gentleman 
and  a  man  of  education  resident  in  every  parish^ 
to  diffuse  throughout  the  land  the  blessings  of 
Christianity  and  of  civilisation ;  and  we  would  not 
object  to  a  moderate  sum  being  paid  to  one 
amongst  the  number,  distinguished  for  his  wisdom^ 
his  piety,  and  his  moral  character,  to  guide  and 
superintend  his  less  eminent  brethren.  This  was 
the  ancient — alas!  it  is  far  from  the  modem-* 
episcopacy.  But  imless,  in  this  instance  at  leasts 
we  return  to  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors,  and 
unless  reform  of  the  Church  be  forthwith 
undertaken  in  the  old  sjHrit  by  a  body  of  m^ 
very  different  fix>m  the  present  bishop  and  their 
nominees  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission,  we  fear 
that^  as  in  the  instance  of  France,  ten  ages  of  Mih 
may  be  sipped  in  a  generation.  We  would  insure 
to  every  dergyman  an  income  of  between  200^ 
and  300/.  a*year,  and  to  every  bishop  onm  b«t^ 
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2000/.  and  3000/.  These  incomes  would,  donbt- 
less,  make  it  farther  expedient  to  ^  relieve  '*  the 
latter  from  their  attendance  in  Parliament,  and 
thus  to  do  away  with  one  great  excnse  that  exists 
at  present  for  their  deserting  their  dioceses  for  half 
the  year,  and  vying  in  show  and  luxury  with  the 
first  of  the  London  aristocracy.  But,  in  exchange, 
the  Church  of  England  would  become  really  be- 
loved and  respected,  and  her  learned  men  would 
not  waste  their  time  and  exhaust  their  energies 
in  debating  such  trifles  as  whether  flowers  and 
candles  tend  to  adorn  or  degrade  the  House  of 
God,  or  such  mystical  and    abstruse  points  as 


Infiftnt  Baptism  and  Prevenient  Grace.  Fearful, 
indeed,  would  be  the  condition  of  the  human  race 
if  the  salvation  of  every  peasant  depended  upon 
his  arriving  at  a  right  conclusion  on  such  knotty 
questions.  Instead  of  all  this,  which,  under  the 
present  system,  is  the  mere  amusement  and  excite- 
ment of  overpaid  indolence,  we  should  have  our 
ministers  and  prelates  paying  more  attention  to 
the  practical  duties  of  religion,  and  at  length  rea- 
lising the  hitherto  somewhat  vain  boast  of  the 
Establishment,  that  she  is,  and  was  intended  to  be, 
"  The  Poor  Man's  Church.*' 

L.  P.  D. 
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Ik  our  recent  notice  of  the  Exliibition  of  the  Royal 
Academy  we  passed  shortly  over  the  works  of 
Messrs.  Millais,  Hunt,  and  Collins.  We  did  so 
because  we  thii^  that  silence  is  the  most  fitting 
reproof  for  obtrusive  folly  and  conceit ;  but  as  Mr. 
Buskin  has  thought  fit  to  throw  down  the  gauntlet 
on  their  behalf,  we  feel  it  incumbent  upon  us  to 
take  it  up,  and  to  state  shortly  in  what  respects  we 
hold  that  these  gentlemen  offend  against  the  true 
principles  of  art.  We  shall  offer  no  disclaimer  of 
underrating  their  talent :  what  talent  they  possess 
they  devote  to  pernicious  objects.  We  shall  ex- 
press no  respect  for  their  opinions  :  we  hold  them 
to  be  utterly  heretical  and  damnable.  But  we 
think  that  their  example  may  be  eminently  useful 
in  showing  what  should  be  avoided.  They  have 
gibbeted  themselves  as  the  voluntary  martyrs  of 
conceit,  affectation,  and  ignorance.  These  are 
hard  words,  but  we  are  prepared  to  justify  them ; 
to  do  so,  however,  we  must,  at  the  risk  of  being 
trite  and  common-place,  state  plainly,  and  freed 
from  all  the  jargon  of  art,  some  of  the  fundamental 
principles  which  no  painter  should  ever  lose  sight 
of. 

Painting  is  an  art  both  imitative  and  creative. 
It  attains  its  highest  perfection  in  those  works  in 
which  the  powers  of  imitation  and  creation  are 
jointly  developed  to  the  greatest  degree ;  its  hum- 
blest aspect  is,  when  the  creative  merges  and  dis- 
appears in  the  imitative  faculty  of  the  artist. 
Raphael's  cartoon  of  "  Paul  preaching  at  Athens  " 
is  a  familiar  example  of  the  one,  a  daguerreotype 
is  the  most  apt  illustration  of  the  other  extreme ; 
or,  as  it  may  be  objected  that  the  latter  is  not  a 
painting,  take  a  portrait  by  Denner,  which  will  do 
nearly  as  well  to  illustrate  what  we  mean ;  and  to 
avoid  all  questions  as  to  the  unfairness  of  a  com- 
parison between  history  and  portrait,  take  instead 
of  the  cartoon  any  portrait  by  Velasquez,  Titian, 
Rubens,  Rembrandt,  or  Reynolds.  Perhaps  por- 
trait is  the  department  of  art  which  most  aptly 
illustrates  our  meaning ;  it  is  the  department  most 
essentially  imitative,  yet  dependant  for  ite  excel- 
lence  equally  with  all  other  branches  on  the  crea- 


tive  mind  of  the  artist.  The  portrait  reflects  the 
mind  of  the  artist  as  well  as  the  features  of  the 
sitter ;  and  this  renders  even  the  most  ordinary  and 
commonplace  subjects  delightful  on  the  canvass, 
though  if  any  art  could  be  discovered  which  would 
fix  the  reflection  of  the  original  as  rendered  in  a 
mirror,  it  would  be  utterly  worthless. 

The  generation  who  sat  to  Reynolds  were  pro- 
bably in  no  respect  more  beautiful  than  their  grand- 
children, and  the  fidelity  of  Rembrandt  leaves  us 
in  no  doubt  as  to  the  quality  of  the  subjects  of  his 
magnificent  portraits.  In  both  it  is  the  creative 
not  the  imitative  faculty  in  the  mind  of  the  artist 
that  has  conferred  immortality  on  the  work.  When 
the  painter  undertakes  the  duty  of  the  poet  or  the 
historian,  the  truth  of  what  we  have  been  8a}'ing 
becomes  more  apparent — ^most  of  all  when  the  sub- 
ject with  which  he  deals  is  divine,  awful,  or 
mysterious.  There  is  no  historical  evidwicc  that 
the  apostles  bore  any  outward  indication  in  their 
forms  or  faces  of  their  divine  mission,  yet  how 
offensive,  how  monstrous,  would  be  the  error  of 
that  artist  who  should  seek  the  fitting  type  of 
St  Paul  in  a  common  sailmaker  or  of  St.  Peter  in 
a  fisherman !  The  duty  of  the  painter  when  he 
deals  with  these  subjects  is,  to  give  material  form 
and  colour,  to  render  palpable  to  the  outward  sense 
the  image  created  in  the  mind  by  the  grand&^and 
holiest  associations.  When  the  Redeemer  of  the 
world  was  made  man.  He  took  upon  Himself  all  the 
physical  infirmities  of  humanity ;  He  hungered 
and  He  thirsted.  He  was  subject  to  pain  and  to  dis- 
ease ;  yet  so  strong  are  our  associations  witli  thai 
Sacred  Name  that  it  is  impossible  to  connect  it  with 
the  ordinary  e very-day  ills  and  infirmities  of  life 
without  shrinking  from  the  attempt  Let  any  of 
our  readers  who  doubt  this  try  the  experiment 
Mr.  Millais  plunges  headlong  into  this  revolting 
absurdity  when  he  represents  the  in&nt  Christ 
under  the  semblance  of  an  unhealthy,  unwashed, 
whining  brat,  scratching  itself  against  rusty  nails 
in  a  carpenter's  shop  in  the  Seven  Dials. 

There  is  exhibited  this  year  at  the  Britiah 
Institution  a  small  picture  by  Annibale  Osiacct 
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callod  "  Le  Raboteur "  The  subject  is  tlie  same 
as  Mr.  Millais'  picture  of  last  year.  The  com- 
position is  the  simplest  possible.  St.  Joseph  marks 
a  plank  with  the  common  chalk  line ;  me  infant 
Saviour  holds  the  end  of  the  line ;  the  Virgin  sits 
by  sewing.  Such  are  the  materials  in  the  hands 
of  the  master;  now  mark  how  he  treats  them. 
The  child  is  tiie  principal  figm-e.  The  purity  of 
childhood,  the  grace  of  youth,  the  thoughtful  dig- 
nity of  manhood,  all  adorn  that  figure.  The  light 
of  Divinity  beams  from  the  face ;  the  hands  fall 
natarally  into  a  cross;  the  attitude  and  the  red 
line  avraken  holy  and  awful  associations;  the 
Virgin  pauses  from  her  work,  and  contemplates 
with  divine  resignation  the  future  destiny  of  her 
son.  St  Joseph  is  at  the  same  time  venerable  and 
reverential ;  he  only  of  the  group  does  not  partake 
of  the  Divine  essence,  he  alone  sees  no  further 
than  ihe  present  hour.  Such  is  the  mode  in  which 
a  master  treats  these  simple  materials.  There  is 
not  more  difference  between  the  violin  in  the 
hands  of  Paganini  and  the  same  instrument  in 
thoee  of  the  vilest  scraper  in  a  village  alehouse, 
than  between  the  carpenter's  shop  of  Caracci  and 
that  of  Mr.  Millais. 

The  same  grovelling  taste  has  induced  Mr. 
Millais  to  select  a  stumpy  maid-of-all-work  as  the 
model  for  the  daughter  of  Noah,  and  Mr.  Hunt  a 
stale  and  withered  virgin  of  five-and-forty  as  the 
prototype  of  Silvia,  a  loutish  plough-boy  (for  no 
stretch  of  imagination  can  conceive  female  charms 
to  lurk  beneath  the  fantastical  dress  in  which  he 
has  shrouded  those  clumsy  limbs)  as  the  represen- 
tative of  Julia,  and  for  Proteus  the  veriest  sneak 
that  ever  lied  for  six  and  eight  pence  in  a  low 
attorney's  office,  which,  by  the  way,  Mr.  Ruskin 
justifies  on  the  ground  that  Proteus  "  wam't  no 
gentleman,  and  didn't  behave  himself  as  sich,"  a 
lame  excuse,  though  ingenious.  We  are  not  dis- 
poned to  go  at  any  length  into  the  question  whether, 
nnder  certain  given  circumstances,  the  crude 
colours,  rigid  outlines,  and  abrupt  lights  and 
shadows  of  these  pictures  might  be  produced  in 
nature.  The  most  unpractised  eye  will  detect  the 
gross  inconsistency  between  the  brilliancy  of  the 
light  on  the  drapery  and  straw  in  "The  Return  of 
the  Dove  to  the  Ark,"  and  the  utter  opacity  of  the 
background. 

It  is  difficult,  where  an  artist's  taste  leads  him  to 
select  models  as  nearly  approaching  to  deformity 
as  possible,  to  say  how  many  of  the  defects  of 
drawing,  anatomy,  and  proportion,  are  duo  to 
nature,  how  many  to  the  artist ;  they  are,  however, 
sufficiently  numerous  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  both. 

In  Lord  Ellesmere's  collection,  there  are  two 
pictures  which  tell  to  anyone  who  will  study  them 


with  diligence  the  story  of  the  works  of  the  two 
men  of  whom  they  are  portraits,  and  by  whom 
they  are  painted — Velasquez  and  Rembrandt  Each 
is  the  concentration  of  the  genius  of  the  country 
and  the  man.  The  Spaniard,  haughty,  chivalrous, 
poetical,  his  dark  eye  flashing  with  genius,  his 
features  chiselled  to  the  utmost  d^ree  of  refine- 
ment consistent  with  manly  vigour,  his  black  hair 
and  moustache  flowing  in  glossy  curls,  polished  as 
his  rapier,  living  in  tibe  glory  of  the  past,  radiant 
wdth  the  beams  of  a  sun  that  is  setting.  The 
Dutchman,  proud,  independent,  brave,  indomitable, 
roughly  hammered  out  of  the  sternest  and  toughest 
materials  on  the  anvil  of  necessity,  equally  ready 
to  do  battle  with  the  ocean  for  the  strip  of  ground 
on  which  he  stands,  and  to  open  his  gates  and  call 
in  the  defeated  element  to  overwhelm  his  coimtry 
for  the  protection  of  his  freedom.  These  men 
painted  Nature,  painted  her  faithfully  and  humbly, 
and  as  they  saw  her.  But  with  what  eyes  did  they 
see  her  ?  They  saw  her  with  the  same  eyes  with 
which  Bums  saw  the  daisy  and  the 
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Amaug  the  bearded  bean. 

Not  as  Mr,  Collins  saw  his  passion-flower,  or 
Mr.  Hunt  his  crushed  toad-stools,  or  Mr.  Millais 
his  straw  and  shavings.  Who  would  give  two- 
pence for  a  daguerreotype  of  the  whole  court  of 
aldermen,  or  a  £uiort-hand  \sTiter's  note  of  the  con- 
versation of  a  lot  of  drunken  beggars  in  a  Scotch 
pot-house?  Let  Rembrandt  paint  the  one,  and 
Burns  report  the  other,  and  we  have  pictures 
which  Lombard-street  could  not  purchase,  and 
lyrics  which  Pindar  never  equalled. 

There  is  no  need  to  go  back  to  the  giants  of 
old.  If  conceit  and  affectation  have  not  sealed  the 
eyes  of  the  pre-Raphaelites  too  effectually,  let  them 
look  round  at  the  works  of  men  of  the  present  day. 
Let  them  stand  reverentially  by  the  easel  of  the 
veteran  Mulready  and  watch  his  hand  as  he  traces 
Nature's  own  forms  on  his  immortal  canvass.  Let 
them  humbly  try  to  catch  some  faint  reflection  of 
the  glorious  effulgence  shed  from  the  brush  of  Etty ; 
let  them  drink  deep  of  the  dews  of  Constable,  lave 
in  the  stream  and  bask  in  the  sunshine  of  Crcswick, 
read  history  with  Maclise  and  Cope,  novels  and 
poetry  with  Leslie,  trace  the  mountain-stream 
with  Lee,  pluck  the  fruits  of  Lance  and  the  flowers 
of  Bartholomew,  make  friends  with  all  Landseer's 
"beasties,"  rest  and  refresh  in  the  village  hostel 
with  Goodall  and,  returning  to  the  drawing-rooms 
of  London  or  Edinburgh,  learn  grace  from  Rich- 
mond and  truth  and  vigour  from  Watson  Gordon. 

If  they  have  sense  enough  left  to  do  this,  there 
may  be  some  hope  for  them  yet. 
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A  Voyage  from  Leiih  to  Lapland ;  or,  Pictures  qf 
Scandinavia  in  1850.  By  William  HtiRTON. 
Two  rols.    London :  Bichard  Bentley.    1851. 

The  account  that  lately  appeared  in  the  morning 
papers  of  the  journey  to  Copenhagen  undertaken 
by  the  intelligent  gentlemen  on  the  staff  of  the 
daily  press  enhances  the  interest  of  these  very 
interesting  volumes.  It  is  strange  that  Scandinavia, 
rich  in  so  many  associations,  the  great  nursery  of 
tradition  and  tale,  the  land  of  the  hardy  Norse, 
should  hitherto  have  remained  comparatively  un- 
explored even  in  these  days  when  so  few  amongst 
us  nave  not  made  the  grand  tour.  The  present 
woit  and  the  publication  of  the  spirited  narrative 
to  which  we  Imve  alluded  will,  in  our  opinion,  go 
far  towards  inducing  our  wandering  fellow-coun- 
trymen to  visit  climes  inhabited  by  a  race  so  much 
akin  to  our  own,  alike  in  language,  morals,  and 
customs. 

Our  author  speaks  of  the  Danes,  their  character 
and  institutions,  in  terms  of  the  most  unqualified 
enthusiasm.  According  to  his  account,  CJopen- 
hagen  is  free  from  those  plague-spots  that  mar  the 
glories  of  other  capitals  in  the  shape  of  mendicancy 
and  vice.  In  this  respect  Denmark  presents  a 
striking  and  laudable  contrast  with  her  nei^bour, 
Sweden,  whose  admitted  profligacy  Mr.  Hurton 
does  more  than  hint  at.  One  of  the  most  inte- 
resting chapters  relating  to  Denmark  is  that  which 
treats  of  literature  and  uterary  men.  We  are  told 
that  the  Danes  are  astonished  at  the  predilection 
'elt  in  our  country  for  the  works  of  Hans  Christian 
Andersen,  as  they  consider  him,  although  a  highly- 
gifted  man,  still  as  possessing  genius  of  a  far  less 
lofty  order  than  belongs  to  such  men  as  O^en- 
echloeger.  Now,  except  to  the  German  scholar, 
the  works  of  the  latter  are  almost  a  sealed  mystery 
in  England.  In  his  own  country  he  is  regarded 
as  but  little  inferior  to  Shakspeare.  It  is  curious 
to  find  that  the  Swedes  are  equally  surprised  at 
our  partiality  for  the  works  of  Miss  Bremer ;  and 
we  own  to  sharing  such  surprise — another  illus- 
tration of  the  old  adage,  that  a  prophet,  to  be 
believed  in,  must  ply  his  trade  in  a  foreign  land. 
That  Denmark  is  as  willing  to  encourage  as  she  is 
able  to  appreciate  merit,  whether  in  literature  or 
art,  appears  from  the  pleasing  fact,  that  stipends 
are  granted  from  the  public  funds  to  enable  young 
sculptors,  authors,  and  painters  to  travel.  But  for 
this  truly  paternal  system,  the  name  of  Bertel 
Thorwaldsen  had  never  filled  the  world  with 
wonder.  We  subjoin  an  extract  from  the  life  of 
Thorwaldsen  whilst  prosecuting  his  studies  at 
Home,  thanks  to  the  sums  so  liberally  allowed  him 
by  his  country  for  this  purpose.  We  give  the 
extract  with  the  greater  pleasure  as  it  reflects  so 
much  credit  on  a  gif1:ed  countryman  of  our  own. 

And  80  Bertel  Thorwaldsen  bade  adieu  to  Denmark- 
bade  an  eternal  adieu  on  earth  to  his  weeping  parents — 
bade  adieu  to  his  first  lore,  she  who,  half  a  century  later, 
sate,  a  withered  old  woman,  at  a  window  past  which  his 
corpse  was  earned,  followed  by  a  nation  as  mourners! 


He  arrived  at  Rome — ^he  studied,  he  toiled,  he  grew  heart' 
sick,  he  grew  home-sick ;  his  three  jrears  had  long  since 
expired,  and  he  had  yet  earned  no  fame.  His  boxes  were 
packed,  and  he  was  almost  in  the  very  act  of  starting  on 
his  return,  when  Hope,  the  rich  Enj^shman — Hope,  the 
author  of  "  Anastasius" — Hope,  the  noble-hearted  patroB 
of  young  artists — Hope  (auspicious  name!)  entered  the 
little  atelier,  and  saw  the  poor  struggling  young  sculptor's 
unfinished  statue  of  "  Jason  with  the  Fleece."  He  bonght 
it.  Thorwaldsen  unpacked  his  boxes,  and  remained  in 
Italy  for  three-and- twenty  years.  In  that  space  of  time 
his  fame  extended  over  the  world,  for  he  produced  master- 
piece after  masterpiece,  and  princes  and  kings  became  his 
intimate  personal  friends. 

But,  not  to  linger  in  Denmark,  let  us  conrey 
the  reader  to  a  land  where  art  and  science  are  as 
yet  unknown,  where  man  is  to  be  met  with  almost 
m  his  primitive  condition.  We  are  in  Lapland, 
and  here  is  a  description  of  her  sons : — 

The  beautiful  lines  on  the  Laplanders  in  Thomsoo's 
<< Seasons"  are  well  known;  but  had  Thomson  sea 
these  "tents" — ^had  he  seen  these  "kind,  unblemished 
wives,"  these  "  spotless  swains,"  these  "  blooming  daugh- 
ters," actually  engaged  in  their  daily  occupations,  as  I 
have  done,  he  would  have  paused  before  he  had  AMed 
them  "a  thrice  happy  race."  Too  true  is  it  tiMf  "dis- 
tance lends  enchantment  to  the  view,"  and  one  cannot  but 
smile  at  the  line  wherein  the  poet  tells  us  that  the  Ltpi 
**  ask  no  more  than  simple  nature  gives,"  as  in  the  context 
he  evidently  infers  that  they  despise  all  but  what  their  cnrn 
herds  supply.  What  is  the  unvarnished  fact  ?  It  is  this. 
Walk  up  to  a  Lap,  unc^thly  squatted  before  his  tent,  and 
his  very  first  salutation  is  made  bv  stretching  forth  a  tawoj 
hand,  and  demanding  in  a  regularly  whining  mendicBot 
tone,  "  Tabac"  or  "  fir»nde"  (tobacco,  or  bnody).  The 
very  first  Lap  I  saw  importunately  begped  a  couDk  of 
Norsk  skillings  of  me  for  drikkepejige  (dnnk-money). 

Our  traveller  witnesses  the  process  of  catching 
and  securing  the  herd  of  rein-deer  preparatory  to 
driving  them  to  their  quarters. 

The  herd  was  now  driven  within  the  inclosore,  and  dl 
outlets  secured.  I  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  waamtiati 
jostling  mass  of  reins.  Laps,  and  dogs.  I  found  mysdf 
naturallv  an  object  of  curiosity  to  the  tribe^  who  ques- 
tioned the  youth  and  giri  whom  I  had  accompanied  to  thfe 
spot  concerning  me ;  and,  from  the  gianees  the  L^s  cast 
on  me,  and  exchanged  with  one  anoUier,  it  was  dm  that 
I  was  regarded  with  some  deme  of  suspicion^  for  tl^ 
evidently  considered  I  must  have  some  secret  ulterior 
object  in  visiting  them.  The  Lapponic  language  is  u 
liquid  as  the  purest  Italian,  but  it  always  stmck  ne  as 
being  pervaded  with  a  plaintive,  melandioly,  wniling  toii& 
Anxious  to  conciliate  my  Lappish  friends,  1  addrttsed  a 
few  words  of  Norwegian  to  one  after  another,  but  a  shake 
of  the  head  and  a  diUl  glowring  stare  was  the  only  answer 
I  got.  At  length,  finding  one  who  appeared  a  princ^ 
man  of  the  commonwealth,  who  spoke  Norwegian  fcfy 
well,  I  made  him  understand  that  a  desire  to  see  a  held  of 
reins  had  alone  drawn  me  to  the  spot.  He  exchanged  a 
few  amicable  "Ja,  Ja's"  with  me,  but  was  too  intent  oa 
the  great  business  of  the  day  to  say  much. 

Throwing  my  wet  stockings  and  shoes  aside,  I  walked 
about  bare- legged  among  the  throng,  bent  on  seeing  all 
that  was  to  be  seen.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to 
secure  the  restive  reins.  Selecting  a  long  thoi^  or  oof^ 
a  iiap  took  a  turn  of  both  ends  round  his  left  hand,  and 
then  gathered  what  sailors  call  the  bigktukXoosit  folds  held 
in  his  right  He  now  singled  out  a  rein,  and  threw  the 
bight  with  unerring  aim  over  the  antlers  of  the  Tictiaa. 
Sometimes  the  latter  made  no  resistance,  but  generally 
no  sooner  did  it  feel  the  touch  of  the  tkoagv  than  it  brake 
away  from  the  spot,  and  was  only  secnved  by  the  moA 
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strcBoous  czcitioDS  d  its  Cftpturar.  EfCfy  tniniittt  iii%^t 
be  Men  an  unusually  powerful  rein  furiously  drugging  a 
Lvp  round  and  round  tha  indosure,  and  occasionally  it 
would  £striy  OTercome  the  restraint  of  the  thoiig,  and  whirl 
its  antagonist  prostrate  on  the  sod.  This  part  of  the  scene 
was  hi^ly  exciting,  and  one  could  not  but  admire  the 
great  muscular  strength  and  the  trained  skill  evinced  by 
all  the  Laps,  women  as  well  as  men.  The  resistance  of  a 
rein  being  OFercome,  the  Lap  would  take  a  dexterous  hitch 
of  the  thong  round  his  muzzle  and  head,  and  then  fasten 
him  to  a  trunk  of  a  prostrate  tree,  many  of  which  had  been 
brought  within  the  level  inclosure  fortbiat  especial  purpose. 
Eren  when  thus  confined,  some  of  the  reins  plunged  in  the 
most  violent  manner.  Men  and  women  were  indiscrimi- 
nately engaged,  both  in  singling  out  milch  reins  and  in 
milking  uem.  The  wooden  bowl,  previously  described, 
was  held  in  the  operator's  left  hand,  and  he  then  slapped 
the  udder  of  the  rein  several  times  with  the  palm  of  the 
riffht  hand ;  after  which,  moistening  the  tips  of  his  fingers 
with  his  lips,  he  rapidly  completed  the  operation.  I  paid 
particular  attention  to  the  amount  of  milk  yielded  by  a 
tiogle  rein,  noticing  only  bowls  which  had  not  previously 
received  contributions ;  and  I  found  that  although  some 
yielded  little  more  than  a  gill,  others  gave  at  least  double, 
and  a  few  thrice,  that  quantity.  I  think  the  fidr  average 
mkht  be  half-a-pint 

This  milk  is  as  thick  as  the  finest  cream  from  the  cow, 
and  is  luscious  beyond  description.  It  has  a  fine  aromatic 
smell,  and,  in  flavour,  reminded  me  most  strongly  of  cocoa- 
nut  milk.  No  stranger  could  drink  much  of  it  at  a  time — 
it  is  too  rich 

It  is  impossible  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  impres- 
sive, exhilirating  tout  ensemble  of  the  whole  inclosure. 
Every  soul  seemed  fully  occupied,  for  even  the  little  Lap 
children  were  practising  the  throwing  of  the  lasso,  and 
evinced  great  dexterity,  although  their  strength  was  insuf- 
ficient to  hold  the  smallest  doe. 

Here  is  a  description  of  the  famous  ''rein- 
hunds  :"— 

Tim  unique  breed  of  d<^  is  invaluable  to  the  Lap- 
tander,  and  they  set  a  propcraonately  high  value  on  the 
craatore,  and  can  only  with  great  difficulty  be  induced  to 
part  with  one.  Neverthelets>  they  are  said  to  be  very  cruel 
nasters  to  these  dogs.  The  rein-deer  dog  is  about  Uie  size 
of  a  Scotch  terrier,  but  its  head  bean  a  wonderftil  reaem- 
blance  to  that  of  the  lynx.  Its  colour  varies  con8iderably» 
but  the  hair  is  always  long  and  shaggy. 

Our  space  compels  us  to  omit  mention  of  the 
many  interesting  spots  visited  by  our  enterprising 
trmveller.    Young,  hardy,  intelligent,  and,  above 
aD,  kind  hearted  and  good  tempered,  he  sees  every- 
thing and  everybody  (with  the  exception  of  the 
naugoty  town  of  Goteborg)  en  cotUeur  de  rose,  and 
his  account  of  all  he  sees  is  animated  in  the  extreme. 
Generally  speaking,  his  style  is  terse  and  graphic, 
as  becomes  the  subject-matter  it  deals  with,  tuthough 
it  is  occasionally  impaired  by  a  tendency  to  affec- 
tadcm  of  sentiment  which  the  author  will  do  wisely 
to  avoid  when  next  he  recounts  his  further  wan- 
derings.    However,  we  heartily  recommend  his 
present  volumes  to  our  readers,  with  the  assurance 
that  they  will  find  both  pleasure  and  profit  in  their 
pernsaL      And  here  wUl  we  bid  adieu  to  the 
jF'andemder  Voffel,  wishing  him  God  speed  and  a 
pleasant  journey. 

—        irn; 

jTAe  OryHal  Palace.  It$  ArchitecturaZ  History  wnd 
Ocmsiruetive  Marvels.  By  Pbteb  Beblyk  and 
Chables  Fowxeb,  Junr.  London:  James  Gil- 
hertf  Paternoster-row.    1851. 

Webb  all  that  has  been  written,  suggested,  or  sur- 
mised respecting  the  marvels,  uses,  or  abuses  of 
this  great  wonder  of  the  world  to  be  given  to  the 
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pubHc  in  a  collected  form,  the  utility  of  sudi  a 
work  would  fall  far  short  of  that  afforded  by  the 
present  volume.  Years  hence  it  may  be  forgotten, 
or  but  vaguely  and  traditionally  remembered, 
whether  the  palm  of  superior  skill  or  superior 
industry  were  the  due  meed  of  France  or  Austria, 
Italy  or  Russia ;  but  the  period  can  hardly  arrive 
when  a  book  giving  the  minutest  details  respecting 
the  rise,  progress,  and  completion,  from  turret  to 
foundation-stone,  of  structure  such  as  the  world 
never  yet  saw,  such  as  the  fertile  imaginations  of 
authors  of  fury-tale  never  dreamt  of,  when  sudi  a 
book  will  not  be  perused  with  unabated  interest 

Nothing,  we  confidently  afiBrm,  can  be  more 
clear,  precise,  or  elucidatory  than  this  preset  his- 
tory that  we  owe  to  the  able  and  united  efforts  of 
Mesurs.  Berlyn  and  Fowler.  No  single  detail  re- 
lating to  the  construction  of  this  well-nigh  fabulous 
ecUfice  has  been  omitted.  We  are  enabled  to  test 
its  claims  to  preference  above  its  rivals  by  judging 
for  ourselves^  from  the  text  and  {^ans  before  us,  of 
their  comparative  merits.  We  have,  moreover,  the 
opportunity  of  tracing  its  career  amid  the  thousand 
obstacles  thrust  forth  by  ignorance  or  prejudice 
to  impede  its  course,  and  Uius  can  we  the  better 
appreciate  the  glorious  result  of  the  successful 
struggle. 

Mr.  Berlyn  is,  we  find,  about  to  publish  an  ac- 
count of  the  "  curiosities  and  wonders"  now  col- 
lected in  this  graceful  building.  If  he  deal  but 
one-half  as  well  with  his  narrative  of  the  interior 
as  he  has  succeeded  with  his  histoiy  of  the  exterior, 
his  name  will  be  for  ever  associated  with  this 
mighty  undertaking. 

Mammal  ef  the  Anatomy  and  PAvsiolo^  qf  the 
Rmman  Mmd.  By  the  Bev.  J.  Cablile,  I).D., 
London :  Arthur  Hall,  Virtue,  and  Co.,  Pater- 
noster-row.   1861. 

To  convey  an  adequate  notion  of  the  fallacies  or 
merits  of  a  work  treating  of  subjects  lofty  and 
comprehensive  as  those  we  have  here  discussed, 
would  of  itself  entail  on  us  the  necessity  of  our- 
selves giving  to  our  readers  a  metaphysical 
treatise.  Such  would  be  misplaced  in  columns 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  consideration  of  works 
of  literature  or  fiction.  Thus  much,  however,  can 
we  do,  and  that  is,  to  recommend  to  such  as  are 
in  the  habit  of  applying  their  mental  powers  to  the 
consideration  of  the  nature,  constitution  and  rela- 
tion of  those  powers,  the  perusal  of  Mr.  Oarlile's 
Manual,  as  he  modestly  terms  a  work  replete  with 
the  sound  cogitations  of  one  who  has  taken  earnest 
counsel  from  the  wisdom  and  research  of  his  pre- 
decessors in  the  difficult  path  he  has  chosen* 

The  very  term  metaphysics,  combined  with  the 
thousand-and-one  absurdities  that  crude  empirics 
have,  under  such  title,  sought  to  foist  on  popular 
attention,  have  of  themselves  sufficed  to  deter  many 
a  one  from  engaging  in  disquisitions  the  most 
exalting  that  can  employ  the  human  intellect 
anxious  to  fathom  the  great  gnothi  seauton  mystery. 

Our  reverend  philosopher  has  enunciated  his 
grave  and  elaborate  lucubrations  in  a  style  not 
only  concise  and  intelligible  to  the  most  indolent 
thinker,  but  also  in  terms  such  as  to  render  emi- 
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nently  interesting  the  mighty  truths  and  theories 
he  wonld  inculcate..  In  confirmation  of  his  merits 
in  this  respect  we  would  particularly  refer  our 
readers  to  the  chapter  on  **  Memory,"  and  those 
treating  on  the  "  Operations  depending  on  Per- 
ception." They  are  most  lucidly  written,  and  the 
train  of  reasoning  which  they  present  is  so  clear 
and  unbroken  that  it  can  be  well  followed  by  those 
the  least  addicted  to  abstruse  researches. 


Becolleetion$  rfMr$,  AndersofCs  School.  By  Jakb 
M.  WiWMABD.  London :  Arthur  Hall,  Virtue 
aQd  Co.    1851. 

This  pleasing  little  volume  is  written  in  order  to 
prove  ^at  the  education  of  young  ladies  had  far 
better  be  intrusted  to  the  mistresses  of  boarding- 
ediools  than  to  priv]^  governesses.  Despite  its 
powerM  advocacy,  we  must  beg  leave  to  consider 
this  important  point  as  still  an  open  (piestion.  Did 
there,  or  could  there,  in  fiict,  e'xist  such  school  as 
t^e  One  described  in  the  interesting  narrative  of 
our  &ir  authoress,  its  existence  might  go  far  towards 
the  flblntion  of  our  doubts  as  to  which  system  of 


female  education  it  yrete  judicious  to  accord  the 
preference. 

LIST  OF  WORKS  RECEIVED,  AND  UNDER 

CONSIDERATION. 
The  Jeinits,  their  Rise  and  Progrets. 
Female  Jesuit 
Lee's  Botanical  Looker-On. 
Ride  in  Sicily. 
Pipe  of  Repose. 

Hand-book  of  Natoral  Philosophy,  &c. 
Home  is  Home. 
Reld  on  the  Steam-Engine. 
Architectural  Qaarteriy  ReTiew. 
Reformatory  Schools. 
Penny  Maps. 
First  of  May. 

Lebahn's  German  Grammar,  &o. 
Hamon  and  Gatar. 
Spirit  and  Scope  of  Edacation. 
Couling  on  the  Labouring  Classes. 
Fo8s*s  Judges.    Vols.  3  and  4. 
Prince  Legion. 
Bunting's  Lecture. 
British  Centroversialist. 
Pleasures,  Objects,  and  Advantages  of  Scknee.    A  Bis- 

oourse. 
Marican,  and  other  Poems. 
The  Plagues  of  Egypt,  a  Poem ;  and  other  Pieces. 


LIFE    ASSURANCE    COMPANIES. 


Whbtbbb  the  experimental  application  of  a  great  prin- 
e^te  ttflet'with  faOure  or  success,  it  is  not  the  less  to  be 
respected  by  all  interested  in  its.  development.  Fortu- 
nately, the  report  before  us  demands  our  congratulation, 
and  needs  not  appeal  to  our  sympathy.  The  establish- 
ment of  the  Indisputable  Life  Policy  Company  introduced 
a  bold  and  daring  innovation  in  the  system,  hitherto  pur- 
sued by  insurance-societies,  vis.,  the  recognition  of  the 
owner  of  the  policy's  claims  to  recover  its  value  without 
being  hsraased  by  a  tedious  and  expensive  process  to  prove 
those  claims  incontestable.  Bien  ne  rtuuU  cwnme  le 
tvecS$;  and  the  present  report  speaks  trumpet-tongued  in 
favour  of  a  principle  which,  however  unwelcome  it  may 
prove  in  Westminster  Hall,  will,  we  venture  to  predict, 
secure  the  thorough  appreciation  of  those  who  are  anxious, 
not  only  to  secure,  but  to  insure,  beyond  all  possibility 
of  chance  or  doubt,  certain  advantages'  to'those  destined  to 
survive  them. 

The  singular  proceedings  that  took  place  before  our 
courts  during  the  last  term  afford  no  unapt  comment  on 
the  text  adopted  by  the  Indisputable  Life  Policy  Company, 
Caveat  emptor.  Fraud  can  scarcely  be  practised  unde- 
tected in  Uie  preliminary  inquiries,  without  great  laches 
being  committed  either  by  Uie  medical  officer  or  those 
appointed  to  investigate  into  the  value  o^  the  answers  to 
such  inquiries.  We  subjoin  the  foUowiog  statistics, 
which  will  enable  our  readers  to  estimate  the  condition 
and  prospects  of  the  Company.  It  appears  that,  at  the 
date  of  their  last  annual  meeting,  the  Company  had 
istved  031  policies,  assuring  the  sum  ef  103,573/.  16s., 
and  yielding  a  revenue  of  7,439/.  128.  2d. ;  and  in  the 
course  of  the  last  twelve  mouths  there  have  been  re- 
ceived 439  proposals  for  the  assurance  of  148,905/.  6b.  Of 
theie  proposals,  384  have  been  accepted  and  completed, 
•savring  110,200/.  4s.,  and  yielding  in  annual  premiums 
4,0341.  8s.  7d.,  makkig  the  number  of  policies  issued, 
within  three  yean  ftom  the  establishment  of  the  Com- 


pany, 1,015,  assuring  303,770/.,  and  yielding  a  reveiine 
of  11,483/.  Os.  Od. 

Whilst  upon  the  subject  of  insuranee-offiees  we  will 
avail  ourselves  of  this  oppcurtanity  to  advert  to  certain  un- 
happy differences  that  have  arisen  between  companies  and 
the  medical  attendants  of  those  referred  to  by  persons 
anxious  to  eff»ct  insurances.  These  gentlemen,  it  sppean, 
require  to  be  remunerated  for  the  very  trifling  iufbnna- 
tion  they  are  requested  to  impart.  Now  we  are  ntteri; 
at  a  loss  to  conceive  on  what  principle  they  can  asaeH 
such  claim,  and  stUl  more  why  they  should  prefer  it 
before  the  Companies.  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  diat  bj 
their  answer  to  the  questions  asked  they  are  forward- 
ing the  interests  of  their  patients  desirous  to  insure  ceftaio 
advantages  to  which  tiieir  co-operation  is  a  time  fwd  nm. 
If  A  purchase  a  house  fh>m  B,  A  must  bear  the  expesse 
of  the  necessary  deeds  of  conveyance ;  so  if  A  wish  to 
hisure  his  life  with  B,  he  must  at  his  charge  comply  wiA 
the  requisite  conditions.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  a  simple 
negative  or  affirmative  is  all  that  is  required  tnm  the  me- 
dical attendant  of  the  proposer,  and  we  should  imagine  that 
there  existed  between  such  medical  attendant  and  his  patient 
mutual  relations  of  good  feeling  that  wonld  utteriy  pitdmk 
the  former  from  taking  a  pecuniary  or  professional  view  of  a 
transaction  so  simple.  What  would  result  woe  the  varioos 
companies  sufficiently  ill-advised  to  concede  demands  to 
illiberal  and  uiyust?  Why,  the  public  would  be  the  saf- 
ferers,  as  the  assured  would  either  have  to  put  up  wi&  • 
diminution  of  bonus  or  an  increase  of  premium.  We  tn 
glad  to  find  that  at  length  a  pamphlet  on  this  subjaet  fass 
appeared.  It  is  entitled  "  Medicsl  Combinations  agaiMt 
Life  Insurance  Companies.''*  The  subject  has  there  under- 
gone a  most  able,  fair,  and  dispassionate  discussion,  aad  ve 
unhesitatingly  recommend  it  to  such  of  our  readers  inte- 
rested in  a  subject  of  no  slight  importance. 

*  LoodQU :  On  and  Co.,  Patemoster-nm.    1851. 
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PARLIAMENTARY    SESSION    OP    1861. 


Every  Parliamentary  Session  has  its  characteristic ; 
the  session  of  1851  has  two,  or  the  alternative  of 
two— it  is  to  be  regarded  as  fruitless  or  as  insin- 
cere,  one  or  other,  or  both.     The  fniitlessness  may 
be  debateable ;  some  people  will  say,  and  a  few 
may  actually  think,  that  in  a  leaf  of  printed  paper 
called  "An  Act  to  prevent  the  Assumption  of 
certain  Ecclesiastical  Titles  in  respect  of  places  in 
the  United  Kingdom,"  they  have  really  got  some- 
thmg  worth  their   money,  time,  and  tribulation 
(we  shall  consider  that  point  before  we  have  done) ; 
but  as  to  the  other  characteristic  of  the  session, 
its  being,  in  an  emphatic  sense  and  an  unparalleled 
degree,  insincere,  it  is  a  universal  intuitive  convic- 
tion, or,   if  not,  is  absolutely    demonstrable   by 
merely  recalling  to  recollection  certain  plain  and 
unquestioned  facts.     On  the  great  question  of  the 
day,  the  one  product  of  the  session,  people  and 
Parliament)  Ministry  and  Opposition,  have  alike 
been  playing,  and  playing  with  an  affectation  of 
more  than  ordinary  earnestness,  a  part  in  which 
they  were  not  sincere,  which  they  (latterly  at  least) 
knew  to  be  both  foolish  and   mischievous,  and 
which  they  would  have  dropped  and  repudiated 
but  for  the  shame  of  confessing  themselves  in  the 
wrong,  and  the  baser  fear  of  one  another.    These 
may   seem  strong  assertions;    but  only  let  the 
reader,  while  we  summarise  the  history  and  re- 
volts of  this  wretched  business,  suppose  some  such 
Qneetion  as  the  Reform  Bill  of  1831  to  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  Aggression  Bill  of  1851,  and  deny,  if 
he  can,  that  the  conduct  of  all  the  parties  concerned 
is  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  hypothesis  either 
of  their  being  sincere,  or  of  their  dealing  with  a 
teel  and  tangible  €vil  or  peril. 

At  the  best,  the  conduct  and  the  present  plight 
of   the  Ministry,  and  those  who  joined  in  their 
crusade,  is  a  parallel  to  tliat  of  Don  Quixote  in  his 
famous  assault  on  the  dust-enveloped  flock  of  sheep. 
They  set  lance  at  rest,  and  charged  furiously  at 
they  did  not  know  what   Finding  out  that  they 
had  no  enemy,  no  "  aggression/'   to  cope  withal, 
they  have  yet  gone  through  with  the  engagement 
with  as  much  show^  of  prowess  as  if  they  had  been 
fighting  a  real  battle  and  slaying  a  real  enemy ; 
and  now  we  have  our  Knight  of  the  Rueful  Count- 
enance sitting  by  the  wayside,  with  no  glory  gained, 
y^et  with  some  of  his  best  teeth  knocked  out  of  his 
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head — with  no  danger  overconie,  yet  with  all  the 
losses  and  evils  of  a  struggle — with  no  work  done^ 
yet  utterly  used-up  and  exhausted. 

That  there  was  a  good  deal  of  sincere  "  alarm^ 
and  indignation  "  in  the  country  at  first>  and  even 
that  there  remains  some  yet,  are  facts  not  incon- 
sistent with  what  we  are  here  maintaining.  There 
is,  as  there  always  was,  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
population  who  live  in  constant  dread  and  horror 
of  the  Popish  religion,  and  who  deem  it  a  thing 
which  the  law  should  not  permit  to  live.   The  sin- 
cerity of  these  we  do  not  question,  and  of  their 
principles  we  need  say  no  more  than  that  they  are 
irreconcil cable  with  the  legislation  of  the  la»t  two 
generations,  with  reason  and  justice,  and  with  the 
peace  of  the  country.     Then  there  is  an  incom- 
parably larger  body — the  bulk,  we  may  say,  of  tlie 
people  at  large — who,  like  ourselves,  apart  from< 
all  questions  of  theology,  view  the  Roman  Catholic 
system  with  a  certain  unavoidable  amount  of  dis- 
like and  distrust,  as  in  its  workings  unfavourable 
to  intellectual,  and  necessarily  in  the  end  to  poli- 
tical, freedom.     A  considerable  but  not  a  prepon- 
derating proportion  of  these  at  first  followed  Lord 
John  Russell's  lead,  though  doubtingly  or  indif- 
ferently ;  a  smaller  proportion  took  up  the  matter 
hotly ;  and  a  still  smaller  continued  to  adhere  afler 
the  delusion  had  been  detected  by  the  bulk  of  the 
earlier  dupes.    Remembering  that,  in  the  case  of 
all  former  alarms  of  the  same  kind,  people  had 
been  accustomed  to  see  even  Tory  statesmen  la- 
bouring to  correct  and  moderate,  while  in  the 
present  case  they  found  even  Liberal  statesmea 
labouring  to  mislead  and  inflame,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  at  the  first  even  the  intelligent 
and  the  tolerant  should  have  joined  in  a  delusion: 
so  authorised  and  dignified.     But  what  wo  say  is, 
that  not  even  at  the  commencement  was  the  move- 
ment anything  like  cordially  or  generally  partici- 
pated in,  save  in  the  metropolis,  and  the  districts 
influenced  more  immediately  and  abjectly  by  the 
London  press  and  London  politicians;  and  tliat 
long  ago,  and  even  in  the  London  and  London- 
ridden  districts,  the  bubble  utterly  buret  and  dis- 
sipated.   The  proofs  are  numerous  and  easy.    We 
cannot  expect  people  to  confess  the  mistake  as  pub- 
licly and  formally  as  they  made  it ;  it  is  not  in 
human  nature  that  they  should  assemble  together 
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and  pass  resolutions  saying  to  their  Papist  fellow- 
countrymen,  "  We  have  sinned  against  common- 
sense  and  against  you."  But  they  have  proclaimed 
theii'  return  to  a  sound  mind  by  actual  deeds  as 
well  as  by  silence  and  inaction,  under  circumstances 
which,  had  they  been  or  remained  in  earnest,  would 
have  caused  them  to  speak  in  thunder  and  act  with 
irresistible  energy. 

Five  months  ago  we  made  the  assertion  which 
we  have  here  repeated,  as  to  the  "  alarm  and 
indignation"  having  been  from  the  first  enor- 
mously aggravated,  and  having  since  (if  we  may 
use  the  phrase)  enormously  dwindled.  Since  we 
wrote,  the  dwindling  process  has  gone  on  with 
steadiness  and  rapidity,  and  the  fact  has  been 
proved  by  actual  and  unmistakeable  events.  Pro- 
ceeding almost  at  random,  let  us  look  at  what  we 
are  taught  by  the  elections,  and  by  some  occur- 
rences equivalent  to  elections,  which  have  taken 
place  within  these  four  months  in  several  con- 
stituencies of  various  sizes  and  ingredients.  Elarly 
in  April,  a  vacancy  (by  the  resignation  of  a  Con- 
serv^ative)  occurred  m  the  representation  of  the 
city  of  Coventry,  a  constituency  that  may  fairly 
be  taken  as  an  average  exponent  of  public  opinion 
—large,  independent,  and  mixed;  so  Liberal  as 
to  have  returned  the  Right  Hon.  Edward  Ellice 
for  more  than  thirty  years — so  Conservative  as  to 
have  always  had  at  least  one  of  its  seats  contested, 
and  often  (as  at  the  last  general  election)  carried, 
by  a  Tory.  Two  candidates  presented  themselves — 
Mr.  Strutt,  claiming  on  his  old  and  eminent  ser- 
vices to  the  Liberal  cause,  and  Mr.  Geach,  equally 
a  Liberal  in  his  opinions,  and  with  only  some  local 
or  personal  circumstances  weighing  in  his  favour 
against  Mr.Strutt's  greater  eminence  and  celebrity. 
But  one  broad  distinction  there  was  between  them. 
Mr.  Strutt  (though  he  had  manifestly  no  heart  in 
the  matter)  declared  he  would  support  the  minis- 
terial "anti-Papal"  measure.  Mr.  Geach  placed 
in  the  very  front  of  his  claims  a  declaration  that 
he  would  resist  all  legislation  on  the  subject  as 
unnecessary,  oppressive,  and  contemptible.  The 
electors,  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  returned 
Mr.  Geach  with  that  declaration  in  his  mouth.  Of 
course,  Coventry  is  not  the  country ;  but  if  the 
agitation  with  which  we  are  dealing  had  been  to 
the  one-hundredth  part  as  real  a  thing  as  it  has 
been  represented,  such  a  result  at  Coventry,  or  in 
any  similar  constituency,  would  have  been  an 
impossibility.  Moreover,  Coventry  is  not  a  soli- 
tary case.  A  few  days  afterwards,  the  electors  of 
Manchester  were  called  together  to  pronounce  on 
the  conduct  of  their  members,  Messrs.  Bright  and 
Gibson.  The  members  devoted  their  speeches 
principally  to  denouncing  in  Manchester,  as  they 
had  denounced  in  Parliament,  the  '*'  aggression"  as 
a  delusion,  and  the  Bill  as  an  oppression;  and 
Mr.  Bright  declared  that  he  would  "  resist  to  the 
utmost  that  and  every  such  measure,  though  it 
should  drive  him  from  public  life  for  ever."  The 
meeting  of  electors  unanimously  and  enthusiastic- 
sMy  passed  a  vote  of  approval  and  concurrence, 
^ither,  it  will  be  said,  is  Manchester  the  country. 
We  admit  it;  but  still,  in  extent,  in  wealth,  and 
m  mtellectual  and  political  influence,  Manchester 


is  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  country.   Man- 
chester may  ask  some  things  which  the  couDtry  is 
not  prepared  to  grant,  but  a  movement  wbich 
Manchester  unanimously  condemns  and  resists 
cannot  possibly  be  a  national  movement.    Again, 
and  to  come  nearer  to  the  centre  of  the  evil,  the 
London   district,    there  was,  in  the  month  of 
June,  a  vacancy  in  the  representation  of  Green- 
wich, and  again  the  candidates  were  two  Liberals, 
chiefly  distinguished  by  being  one  for  and  one 
against  legislation  on  tne  '^  aggression"  question. 
Although  Mr.  Wire  and  his  friends  did  their 
utmost  to  rekindle  the  smoking  embers,  by  cla- 
mouring that  Mr.  Salomons  was  not  only,  as  a 
Jew,  unqualified  to  sit,  but  that  he  was  "in  league 
with  the  Papists,"  the  electors  treated  the  charge 
with  cool  contempt ;  and  Mr.  Salomons  was  not 
only  returned  by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
electors,  but  was  all  through  (we  shall  not  say 
because  of,  but  certainly  in  spite  of,  his  dedaiation 
against  "  the  national  movement"),  in  an  ennphatic 
sense,  the  popular  candidate.    We  say  again,  that 
if  the  movement  had  been  really  national,  or  if  it 
had  been  even  metropolitan,  in  any  sincere  and 
rooted  sense,  this.never  could  have  happened;  for 
Greenwich  is  not  only  a  part  of  the  country,  but, 
which  is  of  special  interest  and  significancy  in  the 
present  case,  is  a  large  part  of  London.   Leaping 
from  England  to  Scotland,  and  from  burghs  to 
counties,  there  was,  in  May,  a  keen  contest  for  the 
representation  of  the   united  countiw  of  Clack- 
mannan   and    Kinross.      Both    candidates  vere 
Liberals  and  Free-traders,  though  the  one  was  a 
consistent  Liberal  and  the  other  an  old  Tory 
passing  into   Radicalism.      Although  both  can- 
didates were  driven  to   great  shifts,  neither » 
them   thought    it    possible  to  make   "poliW 
capital*'  out  of  the  "  aggression"  question.   Mr. 
Adam  loosely  indicated  an  intention  to  vote  for  the 
ministerial  bill  as  cut  down  by  its  authors  to  a 
single  clause,  and  before  Sir  RThesiger'stndMr. 
WaIpole*s  amendments   had  been  made,  hintiag 
at  the  same  time  that  be  thought  that,  even  in 
that  condition,  it  went  fully  far  enough.  His 
opponent,  Mr.  Johnstone,  though  an  officc-heartf 
imd  leader  in  the  Church  haunts  of  the  EsUbh^ 
ment,  and  having  all  the  eccleaiastical  party  on  w 
side,  passed  the  subject  by  with  the  coi^^f^P^ 
remark,  "  Too  much  has  been  made  of  it"   Tw 
constituency  preferred  Mr.  Johnstone,  who,  « 
soon  as  he  took  his  seat,  voted  for  an  amcpdn^ 
moved  by  Mr.  Monsell,  which  would  have  w^^'f^ 
the  result  (at  present  only  Ukdy)  of  the  biUhoBg 
a  dead  letter.     We  shall  add  another  instonc^ 
diflfering  from  the  rest  in  its  nature,  but  peihapJ 
even  still  more  striking  and  conclusive.  In  Apw 
Mr.  James  Moncrieff  was  appointed  Lord-Advocate 
for  Scotland,  an  office  not  only  equivalent  in  w 
duties  to  that  of  Attorney-General  for  B||tf^ 
but  bding  in  addition  vi»tnally  the  8ootrii  Sea«- 
taryship  of  State.    The  new  Minister  offered  hiin- 
self  for  the  Leith  district  of  bnrghs  "»  *^  ^ 
usually  long  address,  entering  upon  an  wws^ 
variety  of  subjects,  and  containing  on  the  smg^ 
on  wUch  the  nation  was  declared  to  be  "*^°"*^ 
and  regardmg  the  ministerial  bill,  whica  ^ 
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then  in  the  most  immin^t  peril,  not  one  word  ! 
Sappofie,  if  you  can,  a  Lord-Advocate  addressing 
a  constituency  in  1831  without  mentioning  Befofm, 
t>T  in  1846  without  remembering,  or  without  think- 
ing it  judicions>  to  'Say  a  word  about  Free-trade  I 
It  will  be  said,  however,  that  these  are  but  a  few 
instaiices,  insufficient  to  set  against  the  multitude 
of  meetings  and  petitions  of  an  opposite  tendency. 
To  which  we  reply,  that  even  these  few  instances 
could  not  have  occurred  had  the  meetings  and 
petitions  represented  a  real  public  opinion,  and  not 
a  mere  hollow  and  simulated  clamour ;  and,  mudi 
more,  that  if  the  instances  are  lew,  they  comprise 
pretty  nearly  all  the  opportunities.  There  have, 
during  the  movement,  been  one  or  two  other  elec- 
tions besides  those  mentioned — Bath^  for  instance ; 
but  we  have  said  nothing  about  them,  for  the  very 
sufficient  reason  that  the  question  with  which  we  are 
dealing  formed  no  element  whatever  in  them,  being 
either  quite  forgotten  or  thought  not  worth  men- 
tion. The  sum  of  the  whole  niiatter,  then,  is,  that 
at  all  the  elections  that  have  taken  place  in  the 
five  months  during  which  the  Anti- Wiseman  Bill 
has  been  stumbling  through  Parliament,  amid 
innumerable  kicks  and  imminent  perils,  the  subject 
has  either  been  passed  in  silence  and  contempt,  or 
the  candidates  that  declared  themselves  opposed  to 
the  ^  national  movement"  and  the  ministerial  bill 
have  been  the  chosen  of  the  electors !  Again  we 
say  that  in  these  instances  alone  we  have  demon- 
stration that  the  agitation  was  in  great  part  hollow 
and  unreal,  and  that  much  of  it  that  was  real,  and 
almost  all  of  it  that  was  respectable,  was  founded 
on  a  mistake  now  detected  and  renounced. 

The  same  conclusions  are  irresistible  when  we 
look  at  what  has  been  the  fate  and  treatment  of  a 
Ministry  which,  at  the  cost  of  deserting  its  princi- 
ples and  destroying  its  party,  has  sought  to  float 
on  to  fortune  by  embarking  on  the  passing  delu- 
sion.   It  has  proved  a  phantom  bark,  and  left  them 
sweltering  in  tlie  water.     Why,  there  never  was  a 
Ministry  with  which  everybody  found  it  safe  and 
even  popular  to  use  such  rough  and  contemptuous 
liberties  aa  this  Ministry,  which  has  sacrificed  its 
^ood  name  in  the  hope  of  gaining  a  dishonest 
strength  and  a  vulgar  popularity.  It  has  been  used 
as  no  Ministry  really  espousing  a  popular  cause 
ever  was,  or  ever  could  be  used.   It   has  been 
snubbed,  thwarted,  degraded  by  its  opponents  in 
Parliament,  to  an  extent  that  no  previous  Ministiy 
ever  bore  and  lived ;  and  its  misfortimes  have  been 
received  not  only  without  the  slightest  symptom 
of  indignation,  but  with  a  smile  of  malicious  satis* 
faction  by  those  out-of-doors  who  wore  supposed  to 
be    furious  in  the  cause  which  the  Ministry  had 
volunteered  to  champion.     Baffled  on  the  one  side 
by  liadicals  and  on  the  other  by  Tories,  it  raised 
itself  in  Febniary  to  the  virtue  of  resignation.    It 
biad  made  such  a  mess  that  no  other  party  would 
stoop  to  the  dirty  work  of  putting  things  to  rights. 
Xt  implored  the  co-operation  of  the  party  nearest 
it    In  principle,  and  was  refused  on  the  sole  ground 
thAt^  it  had  committed  itself  to  **  the  national  move- 
mexLt."    "  Our  differences,"  said  Lord  Aberdeen  in 
b-is    explanations  in  the  House  of  Lords,  ^'were 
[»onfij^d  to  this  single  ipiestion."     For  ten  days 


the  country  remained  without  any  Ministry  at  all; 
and  in  the  knowledge  that  the  Russell  Ministry  was 
the  only  one  that  would  legislate  on  the  **  aggres- 
sion," yet  the  return  of  that  Russell  MmiBtry 
to  power  was  received  by  the  country  with  a  low 
but  universal  groan  of  disappointment  and  disgust. 
They  came  back  weaker  and  less  respected  than 
ever ;  and  what  was  the  very  first  step  they  took 
to  recov^  strength  and  character?  Did  they  im- 
part new  vigour  to  the  measure  which  their  new 
friends,  and  almost  they  themselves,  had  declared 
inadequate  to  the  "emergency?"  No— they 
knocked  out  three  of  its  four  clauses,  and  nine- 
tenths  of  its  strength !  We  put  it  to  any  man  of 
common-sense  whether,  if  the  country  had  been  in 
earnest  in  this  matter^  any  Ministry  could  have  been 
weakened  by  taking  up  the  cause,  or  would  have 
sought  strength  by  virtually  abandoning  it?  To 
stidk  to  our  original  illustration,  suppose  that  the 
Grey  Ministry  had  been  ousted  when  it  had  charge 
of  the  Reform  Bill,  that  it  had  crept  back  in  con- 
tempt and  weakness,  and  that  it  had  resumed  its 
course  by  making  the  bill  only  one-tenth  of  what 
it  was  before — and  that  the  people  all  the  while 
stood  by  laughing  and  indifferent;  would  any 
man  thereafter  have  been  able  to  hold  up  his  face 
to  the  assertion  that  the  people  were  enthusiastic 
for  Reform?  But  even  this  is  not  all.  The  bill, 
since  the  mutilation  performed  on  it  by  its  parents, 
has  undergone  fifty  other  changes.  It  has  been  re- 
duced and  increased,  modified  and  aggravated, 
till  scarcely  a  word  of  the  original  remains.  It  has 
been  in  fifty  dangers,  not  the  least  of  which  was 
the  danger  of  dying  under  mere  inanition  and  in- 
difference ;  and,  daring  all  the  process,  the  people 
never  spoke,  ceased  even  to  listen,  and  at  this  mo- 
ment not  one  man  in  a  thousand  would  care  a  half- 
penny if  he  never  heard  a  word  more  on  the 
subject,  or  has  any  clear  idea  of  what  have  been 
the  results  of  nine  months*  agitation  and  six  months' 
legislation,  save  that  the  Ministry  have  miserably 
botched  a  miserable  business. 

Although  we  cannot  undertake,  any  more  than 
the  Ministers  themselves,  or  the  whole  body  of 
lawyers  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  to  tell  what 
the  bill  really  enacts — the  change  in  its  soul  or 
substance — we  can  perform  the  more  mechanical 
and  infinitely  more  simple  duty  of  telling  the 
changes  that  have  taken  place  in  its  corporeal  part. 
It  is  no  more  the  same  bill  that  was  introduced  at 
the  opening  of  the  session,  or  even  the  same  bill 
that  was  introduced  at  the  reinstatement  of  the 
Ministry,  than  Sir  John  Cutler's  stockings  were 
the  same  garments  after  they  had  become  one  uni- 
versal dam.  The  bill,  as  at  first  introduced,  con- 
sisted of  a  preamble  and  four  enacting  clauses ;  the 
preamble  setting  forth  that  it  was  expedient  to 
remove  "doubts"  regarding  the  24th  section  of 
the  Relief  Act,  by  declaring  the  designation  of 
any  person  as  bishop  or  dean  of  any  place  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  unless  appointed  by  the  Queen, 
to  be  imlawful ;  ^e  first  clause  imposing  a  penalhr 
of  lOOl,  on  any  person  so  designating  himself; 
and  the  second,  Uiird,  and  fourth  clauses  invali- 
dating all  deeds  and  confiscating  all  bequests  in 
the  making  of  which  such  designations  were  em- 
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ployed.  As  amended  after  the  remstatement  of 
the  Ministry,  it  consisted  only  of  the  preamble 
and  the  first  danse.  As  passed,  it  is  restored  to 
its  original  form  of  a  preamble  and  fonr  enacting 
clauses;  but  they  are  not  the  same,  but  almost 
entirely  new,  A  few  words  in  the  middle  of  the 
preamble,  and  a  few  more  in  the  middle  of  the 
second  clause,  are  all  that  remain  of  the  ministerial 
bill !  The  Ministry  are  the  authors  of  only  one* 
eighth  of  a  measure  of  which  they  have  all  the 
responsibility  I  The  rest,  from  preamble  to  con- 
clusion, is  Sir  R  Thesiger's,  Mr.  Walpole's,  and 
Mr.  Keogh'fr— was  for  the  most  part /orced  on  the 
Minbtry  by  divisions  in  the  Commons,  and  then 
— degradation  unparalleled ! — maintained  by  their 
own  votes  in  tiie  House  of  Lords,  against  the  votes 
and  remonstrances  not  only  of  their  most  influen- 
tial rivals,  like  Aberdeen,  Oanning,  Bt  Qermains, 
Ellesmere,  but  of  tiieir  own  old  friends,  like 
Monteagfe  (Villiers),  Stuart,  Dunfermline,  and 
Denman !  Never  was  a  measure  so  transformed, 
never  a  Ministry  so  degraded,  robbed  of  its  own 
measures,  and  saddled  with  the  burden  and  dis- 
credit of  other  people's. 

It  will  be  said  that  the  alterations  made  on  the 
bill  against  the  inclination  of  the  Ministry  show 
either  that  the  Opposition  at  least  were  sincere,  or 
that  they  acted  in  subservience  to  a  sincere  public 
opinion.  We  might  show,  from  reason  and  from 
many  instances,  that  the  annoyance  or  oppression 
of  a  weak  and  unpopular  sect  by  a  political  party 
is  no  proof  that  that  party  is  following  an  opinion 
sincerely  entertained  either  by  itself  or  by  any- 
thing that  can  be  called  the  public ;  but  we  shall 
confine  ourselves  to  the  facts  of  the  present  case. 
And  the  sum  of  what  we  have  to  say  is  simply 
this ;  that  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  tiie  bill  has 
been  made  more  stringent,  although,  in  the  inat- 
tention generated  by  utter  weariness  of  the  sub- 
ject, that  happens  to  be  the  general  assumption. 
It  is  forgotten  that,  if  the  bill  has  been  added  to, 
it  has  also  been  subtracted  from ;  that,  after  all 
that  Sir  F.  Theaiger  and  Mr.  Walpole  have  con- 
tributed to  its  increase,  it  is  of  less  dimensions 
than  when  first  introduced.  What  it  has  lost  are 
chiefly  those  clauses,  already  mentioned,  invali- 
dating all  deeds  and  confiscating  all  bequests  where 
any  bishops  {"  other  than  those  authorised  there- 
unto by  law  )  are  designated  by  tiie  name  of  their 
diocese  or  di^ct  What  it  has  gained  is  chiefly 
a  collection  of  phrases  denouncing  as  void  and 
unlawful  any  Popish  rescript  appointing  bishops 
or  deans,  imposing  penalties  on  all  that  shall  pub- 
lish or  procure  them,  and  especially  a  clause  (the 
1st)  declaring  "  all  and  every  the  jurisdiction,  au- 
thority, pre-eminence,  or  titie  conferred  or  pre- 
tended to  be  conferred  by  any  briefs,  rescripts,  or 
letters-apostolical  from  the  see  of  Rome,  to  be  un- 
lawful and  void."  The  grand  question — one  the 
answer  to  which  depends  on  future  attorneys-ge- 
neral and  judges — is,  whether  thb  sweeping  clause 
includes  evert/thing,  or  will  practically  include 
nothing.  Without  entering  on  that  dark  point 
here,  we  only  say  that  there  is  presumptive  proof 
Bgah^i  the  sincerity  of  the  Opposition  in  tiiis,  that, 
though   they    substituted  some  big  and    vague 


woids  that  may  or  may  not  prove  fonmdal>kv 
they  assented  to  the  removal  of  other  words  of 
lees  extensive  range,  but  of  undoubted  stringency 
and  practicability.  If  they  desired  to  prohibit  the 
things  prohibited  in  the  cancelled  claus^  why  did 
they  quietiy  allow  these  clauses  to  be  withdrawn  t 
In  no  way  could  they  have  gained  an  easier  victory 
than  by  supporting  tne  retention  of  enactments  foi 
which  the  House  had  already  voted.  If  in  earnest 
Bhont  making  the  bill  more  stnngent,  why  did 
they  quietiy  accede  to  its  being  made  less  so? 
No,  what  they  wanted  was,  to  insult  and  damage 
the  Ministry,  and  the  mode  they  took  was  mors 
efip3Ctual  for  that  than  for  giving  rigour  to  the  tail. 
The  definite  and  practicid  prohibitions  were  re- 
moved, and  others  substituted  which  may  m^ 
anything  or  nothing,  and  the  whole  responsibilitj 
of  leaving  which  unworked,  and  the  incomparably 
greater  responsibility  of  bringing  them  into  opera- 
tion, are  laid  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  Ministry. 

If  we  could  suppose  that  the  new  clauses  contain 
all  that  the  cancelled  clauses  contained — and  they 
either  do  tiut,  and  much  more  than  that,  or  th^ 
do  nothing  at  all — the  position  of  the  Ministry  is 
one  that  should  be  intolerable  to  men  not  destitute^ 
we  shall  not  say  of  spirit,  but  of  shame.  In 
moving  the  omission  of  tiie  clauses  (House  of  Gom- 
Mardi  7tii),  Sir  George  Grey  explained 


mons. 


that  he  did  so  on  the  ground  of  having  discovered 
that  they  would  "  interfere  with  practices  that:  had 
been  sanctioned  by  time,  as  well  as  by  the  courts 
of  law  and  equity,  such  as  the  ordination  and  col- 
lation of  priests;"  and  because  their  adopticm 
"  would  lead  to  much  inconvenience  and  inji^tice.^ 
If  tiie  new  clauses  do  all  that  the  old  ones  did, 
what  are  we  to  think  of  the  Ministry  who  hsTe 
undertaken  to  inflict  what  they  have  expresdy 
declared  to  be  injustice  ?  If  they  do  not,  what  ar^ 
we  to  think  of  the  Opposition  who,  under  pretence 
of  making  the  measure  stronger,  have  made  ii 
weaker? 

The  grand  question  as  to  what  the  bill  really  i» 
and  will  do,  as  to  what  is  the  result  of  all  the 
shrieks  of  "  alarm  and  indignation'*  sent  forth  ia 
the  name  of  the  people,  is  one  that  time  and  ex- 
perience alone  can  answer.    The  Roman  Gathclic 
bishops  are  appointed,  and  are  in  the  fiill  perfonu". 
ance  of  their  functions.    Will  the  bill  disable  o^ 
prevent  them  ?    And  if  so,  how,  and  how  far 
The  words  of  the  first  clause  prohibit  every 
done  under  warrant  or  sanction  of  a  rescript 
the  Pope.     There  is  the  kernel  of  the  questi 
Bishops  (or  vicars-apostolic  either)  can  be  a; 
pointed  only  by  the  Pope ;  and  without  bt ' 
having  the  power  efficiently  to  discharge  all 
functions  of  their  office,  tiiere  can  be  no  ordiaa 
tion,  no  priests,  no  Church  government — ^in  sh 
no  Church.    Whether  this  will  be  the  effect,  c 
what  will  be  the  effect^  are  points  on  which 
Government  is  as  silent  as  it  possibly  can  be, 
on  which  the  lawyers  in  both  Houses  irreconcileati 
differ.    That  is  a  state  of  things  altogether  moc 
strous,  and  which  never  could  have  been  arri 
at  had  the  legislators  either  known  or  very  muc 
cared  what  they  were  doing. 

After  tiie  bill  had  reach^  its  last  stage  in 
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Lords,  and  was  about  to  pass  amid  the  acknow- 
ledgment, volunteered  or  extorted,  of  all  parties, 
that  they  could  not  tell  its  meaning  and  reach,  a 
discovery  or  announcement  was  made,  which  would 
seem  to  amount  to  this — that  there  is  a  small  loop- 
hole by  means  of  which  this  long-agitated  measure 
may  be  made  utterly  impotent,  and,  mdeed,  entirely 
unobjectionable !  Nothing  could  be  a  more  striking 
evidence  of  the  apathy  with  which  the  subject  had 
come  to  be  regarded,  than  the  fact  that  the  an- 
nouncement the  nature  of  which  we  are  about  to 
explain  should  have  excited  almost  no  attention 
beyond  the  walls  of  the  House  of  Lords.  On  the 
29th  of  July  Lord  Monteagle  moved  that  the  fol- 
lowing clause  be  added  to  the  bill :  "  That  the 
ecclesiastical  name,  style,  designation,  or  title  as- 
sumed, used  by  any  such  archbishop,  bishop,  or 
dean  in  the  holy  orders  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  shall  be  the  style  or  title  of  Roman  Catholic 
archbishop,  Roman  Catholic  bishop,  or  Roman 
Catholic  dean,  as  the  case  may  be,  officiating  or 
having  episcopal  functions  within  the  diocese  or 
district  in  which  he  is  authorised  to  officiate,  in 
respect  to  all  persons  and  congregations  of  persons 
professing  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  within  the 
said  diocese  or  district" 

Now  what,  stated  in  plain  phraseology,  is  the 
meaning  of  this  proposal,  and  on  what  grounds 
was  it  resisted  ?  It  simply  means  that  a  Roman 
Catholic  bishop  should  be  allowed  to  call  himself 
archbishop,  bi^op,  or  dean  of  any  place,  provided 
he  prefix  the  words,  ''Roman  Catholic;"  and  it 
was  resisted  solely  on  the  groimd  that  such  a  pro- 
vision was  unnecessary.  That  we  have  here  fairly 
stated  the  case  will  be  clear  from  the  words  used 
by  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  in  opposing  Lord 
Monteagle's  amendment :  "  There  was  in  the  words 
set  forth  in  the  amendment  no  assumption  of  terri- 
torial power  derived  from  the  possession  of  a  see, 
neither  was  there  any  assumption  of  power  over 
all  the  inhabitants  of  any  see.  There  was  merely 
the  claim  of  power  over  certain  Roman  Catholic 
inhabitants  of  the  diocese,  be  they  few  or  many, 
and  over  no  one  else.  Now,  the  claim  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  archbishops  and  bishops  to  the 
designation  contained  in  his  noble  friend's  amend- 
ment had  already  been  sanctioned  by  the  LegiS' 
lature  in  the  Charitable  Bequests  Act,  He  con- 
sidered the  amendment,  therefore,  quite  unneces' 
saryr 

The  sum  of  all  this  would  seem  to  be,  that  we 
are,  after  all,  entitled  to  call  (for  instance)  Dr. 
Murray  "  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Dublin," 
the  offence  being  committed  only  when  we  omit 
the  words  Roman  Catholic  If  this  interpretation 
be  correct,  then  the  whole  bill,  by  means  of  this 
i^parently  insignificant  puncture,  collapses  and 
shrivels  up  into  a  lifeless,  harmless  bit  of  paper. 
It  would  permit  the  Roman  Catholic  prelates  to 
call  themselves  what  they  really  are,  bishops  over 
the  Roman  Catholics  of  such  and  such  places, 
which  is  all  that  they  are  entitled  to ;  and  although 
we  think  that  to  make  the  constant  use  of  ike 
words  imperative  by  statute  is  objectionable,  on 
the  score  of  paltriness,  it  cannot  be  complained  of 
BM  imjtut  or  unreasonable.    But  then,  as  at  almost 


every  point  of  the  investigation,  comes  a  doubt. 
What  is  conceded  by  allowing  bishops  to  use  a 
certain  designation,  when  you  prohibit  and  invali- 
date the  only  document  or  instrument  by  which  a 
bishop  can  be  appointed  ?  If  that  prohibition  (1st 
clause)  is  effective,  then  the  interpretation  of  the 
other  clauses  adopted  by  the  Marquis  of  Lans- 
downe and  Lord  Cranworth  is  a  mockery.  If  the 
other  clauses,  as  so  interpreted,  are  effective,  then 
the  first  clause  is  dead.  And  thus  once  more  we 
arrive  at  the  fact  that  the  bill  is  either  useless  or 
oppressive,  with  the  probabilities  very  nicely 
balanced  between  the  two  alternatives. 

Now,  if  any  reader,  even  anyone  most  opposed 
to  the  opinions  we  have  always  held  on  this  unfor- 
tunate question,  would  think  for  a  moment  what 
all  this  dubiety  and  perplexity  mean — for  in  such 
a  case  dubiety  has  a  very  important  meaning — ^he 
will  be  constrained  to  admit  that  there  must  be 
some  mistake  somewhere.    We  defy  the  produc- 
tion of  a  parallel  to  the  fact  of  a  law  having  in 
any  circumstances  been  passed  which,  after  six 
months  of  incessant  cobbling,  is  in  the  Legislature 
interpreted  half-a-dozen  di&rent  ways  by  half-a- 
dozen  authorities.    But  look  at  the  many  remark- 
able circumstances  under  which  this  Act  was 
passed.    A  cry  arose  that  the  prerogatives  of  the 
Crown  had  been  invaded — the  nation  insulted — ^a 
tremendous  engine  of  priestcraft  and  oppression 
set  up  among  us ;  and  then  came  the  assertion— 
certainly,  for  a  few  days,  not  without  warrant 
— that  the  people  were  fdrious  with  alarm  and 
indignation.    Well,  the  Ministiy  and  Legislature 
set  themselves  to  repel  the  invasion,  and  resent  the 
insult,  and  avert  the  evil ;  and,  after  six  months* 
labour  and   endless  botchings,  they  produce  a 
measure  of  which  nobody  can  tell  whether  it  does 
nothing  at  all,  or  does  £«:  more  than  anyone  wished 
or  intended — whether  it  is  a  nonentity  or  an 
enormous  oppression.     Why  this  shadowy  and 
intangible  result?      Because,  we  maintain,  the 
Legislature  was  dealing  with  an  intangible  subject 
and  a'  merely  imaginary  evil.    It  is  utterly  im- 
possible, if  the  things  about  which  the  alarm  and 
mdignation  arose  had  been  real,  that  it  would  not 
have  been  easy  to  have  found  some  real  mode  of 
meeting  them.  But  they  were  "  shadows,  not  sub- 
stantial things,"  and  so  also  are  the  modes  that 
have  been  taken  to  cope  with  them.    It  may  be 
that  the  social  and  political  influences  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  are  bad — ^we  by  no  means 
deny  it ;  but  the  thin^  that  were  said  and  done  by 
the  Pope  and  Dr.  Wiseman  last  September  only, 
as  it  were,  reminded  us  of  the  existence  of  that 
religion,  and  its  influence  among  us ;  and,  as  we 
said  in  January,  ''you  cannot  legislate  against 
influences — ^these  things  are  too  subtle  for  laws 
and  penalties."    Any&ng  that  was  done  or  said 
by  the  Pope  and  his  nominees  last  autunm  was, 
we  say,  not  new,  did  not  teach  us  any  new  fact, 
or  exhibit  any  new  danger,  and  did  not,  we  fur- 
ther say,  involve  anySiing  whatever  (save  the 
arrogant  and  bigoted  language,  which  was  not 
worth  notice)  the  prohibition  of  which  would  not 
be  inconsistent  wiUi  religious  freedom.    We  need 
not  re-argue  these  assertions  here ;  we  need  only 
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point  to  the  finct  that  the  Legislature  has  not  been 
able  to  find  anything  substantial  to  cope  with — that 
it  has  only  succeeded  in  framing  a  measure  which, 
if  it  wounds  at  all,  strikes  religious  freedom  at  the 
root. 

"  Let  them  take  it !"  cries  some  sudden  but  un- 
thinking enemy  of  intolerance;  "it  is  only  the 
Papists,  who  never  give  religfious  freedom  them- 
selves when  the  decision  is  in  their  power."  It 
does  require,  we  admit,  some  little  philosophy  to 
get  over  this  not  unnatural  feeling.  If  the  claims 
of  the  British  Roman  Catholics  to  religious  free- 
dom rested  on  the  conduct  of  their  co-religionists 
in  other  countries,  they  would  have  a  poor  chance; 
but  their  claim  is,  not  in  their  being  Boman 
Oatholics,  but  in  their  being  Englishmen.  Nay, 
if  they  were  to  be  judged  on  their  own  principles, 
and  even  on  some  points  of  their  own  practice — 
such  as  the  conduct  of  some  of  their  prelates 
regarding  education — they  would  be  worthy  only 
of  stripes ;  but,  alas !  if  none  of  us  are  to  have 
religious  liberty  save  those  that  are  perfect  in  its 
principles  and  practice,  who  among  us  shall 
♦*  escape  whipping  ?" 

-    The  grand  answer,  however,  to  this  sort  of 
argument  or  feeling  lies  in  a  fkct  which,  though 
tmdenied,    and,  indeed,  plain  and  glaring,   has 
hitherto  in  a  remarkable  degree  escaped  attention. 
The  bUl  outs  at  Protestants  as  well  as  at  Papists. 
What  it  prohibits  is  not  merely  Popish  bishops, 
but  all  bicmops  save  those  nominated  by  the  Queen. 
This  is  plain,  both  in  what  the  Act  prohibits  and 
what  it  excepts.      The  preamble  denounces  all 
bishoprics  and  deaneries  save  those  of  the  Esta* 
blished    Ohurch,    whether     **  established    under 
authority  of  the  See  of  Home  or  otherwise  ;**  the 
second  clause  imposes  a  penalty  of  100/.  on  **  imy 
person  other  than  the  person  thereunto  authorise 
by  law"  calling  himself  bishop  or  dean  of  any 
{dace  in  the  United  Kingdom;   and  the  third 
clause  makes  epecial  and  sole   exception  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopalian  Church  in  ScotUmd,  so  far 
as  regards  the  penalty,  but  declaring  at  the  same 
time  diat  ''nothing  lierein  contained"  shall  give 
them  a  legal  right  to  use  suck  titles.     There  is, 
therefore,  no  shadow  of  doubt  on  the  subject  that 
the  bill    prohibits  all  episeopaUy- governed  Dis" 
tenters  in  those    pai'ts  of   the  kingdom  where 
Elpiscopacy  is  the  established  religion.    This  is, 
in  principle,  predsely  the  same  thing  as  it  would 
be  to  enact  that  there  shall  be  no  Presbyterian 
Dissenters  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom  (Scotland) 
where  Presbytery  is  the  established  religion.    In 
the  House  of  Lords,  on  Friday,  July  16th,  the 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  in  ansi^'er  to  a  question 
from  Lord  Aberdeen,  too  plain  and  home-thrust 
to  be  evaded,  used  these  words:    "The  bill  is 
intended  to  prohibit  all  bishoprics  not  created  by 
the  Crown."    On  which  Lord  Aberdeen  remarked, 
**  The  noble  lord  was  indeed  making  rapid  pro- 
gress in  intolerance  when  he  would  prohibit  the 
existence  of  any  Protestant  bishoprics  save  those 
belonging  to  the  Established  Church :"  a  melan- 
choly and  momentous  truth,  and  one  which,  un- 
fortunately, is  a  truth  as  regards  multitudes  be- 
sides the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne.    Millions  of  us 


Protestants  have  been  "  making  progress  in  in* 
tolerance,"  aldiough  unconsciously — easing  at  our 
own  throats  when  we  thought  we  were  only  en- 
gaged in  the  mudi  lees  disagreeable  process  of 
cutting  our  neighbour's. 

The  principle  of  the  bill  is,  as  we  have  jnst  seen, 
the  same  as  if  it  had  prohibited  Presbyteriin  Dis- 
sent in  Scotland.  And  why  may  it  not  become 
the  same  in  pjnctice  ?  It  mU  become  the  same  in 
practice  the  moment  thai  any  Beoession  takes 
place  from  the  Church  of  England— the  moment 
there  is  an  attempt  to  erect  episcopally 'governed 
Dissenters  in  England.  The  remarkable  fact  tfait 
while  Scotland  swarms  with  Presbyterian  Dis- 
senters, England  has  no  Episcopal  Difisenteis-ft 
fact  which  is  the  source  of  much  of  that  confusion 
of  ideas  which  fed  the  late  agitation— is  to  be  ac- 
counted for  by  incx)mparably  greater  differences  of 
opinion  being  tolerated  xvithin  the  English  Esta- 
blishment than  suffices  in  Scotland  not  only  to  split 
the  Establishment  but  to  re-split  Dissent  We 
need  not  say  that  this  wonderful  power  of  coheeion 
in  the  English  Church  is  now  rapidly  yieWing. 
Several  times  we  have  seemed  to  be  within  a  few 
weeks  of  disruption ;  and,  in  the  debate  on  the 
Convocation  question  in  the  House  of  Lords 
(July  llth),therepresentativesof  boththeextreme 

parties  expressed  pretty  broadly  an  opinion  that  it 
is  already  desirable,  and  would' soon  be  absolutely 
necessary,  that  there  should  be  a  separation.  Ani 
after  having  one  week  expounded  the  propnetyor 
necessity  of  going  out,  the  parties  concur  the  next 
week  in  passing  a  law  by  which  going  oat » 
virtually  prohibited  I 

We  have  now  done  with  the  subject,  and  n 
should  not  wonder  if  some  readers  thought  it  wi 
high  time  to  drop  so  dry  and  tedious  a  matter^ 
What  I  is  a  subject  which  was  decbred  to  have  ex- 
cited a  nine  months'  national  frenry,  "fi^^  ** 
occupied  an  almost  entire  session  of  Parham^ 
and  which  has  had  its  interest  sustained  aw 
recruited  by  many  perils  and  inceaaant  changej 
become  dry  and  tedious  ?  It  is  a  truth,  oj 
a  truth  so  rennarkable  that  to  point  it  out  m 
show  its  significance  form  one  of  the  chief  rcas^j 
for  our  writing  at  all  Another  reason  is,  tW 
our  view  is  not  the  common,  or  perhaps  ^ 
lar  view ;  and  another,  that  we  think  we JJf 
remembered  some  things  which  many  l*<rj 
have  forgotten.  It  is  right  that,  at  the  eaa 
of  every  "  national  movement,''  especially  ^m 
that  corresponds  also  with  the  end  ^^  J^ 
liamentary  session,  we  should  take  stock  of  ^ 
we  have  gained,  and  take  thought  of  what  wel^ 
been  doing,  even  when  the  balance  *^^^,*  !5f 
and  the  reminiscences  bring  reproach.  It  ^ 
however,  be  a  pleasure  to  us  as  much  as  to 
"alarmed  and  indignant"  portion  of  the  puW^j- 
and  there  again  is  a  significant  fact— if  »f  ^^i 
should  be  heard  of  the  subject,  and  everyUii^  m 
everybody,  the  **  Roman  Catholic  Ardibishcf« 
Westminster"  included,  go  on  as  if  the  «Mti^ 
movement"  had  never  moved,  and  the  Eccksa* 
Titles  Assumption  Bill  never  existed.  ^ 

By  a  very  natural  transition  we  ffo  frm^ 
Ohurdi  to  the  oAer,  from  the  Owwh  tonnei«« 
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by  law  to  the  Church  established  by  law.  And 
here,  having  in  our  two  last  numbers  had  some- 
thing to  say  on  the  internal  condition  of  the 
Establishment,  we  shall  do  little  more  than  recall 
a  very  important  but  apparently  forgotten  fact. 
How  is  it  that,  amid  all  the  criminations  and  re- 
criminations of  the  "  aggression"  debates,  no  one 
has  remembered  that  Dr.  Wiseman's  appointment 
was  not  the  only  subject  mentioned  in  the 
letter  of  the  Premier  to  the  Bishop  of  Durham, 
and  did  not  even  occupy  the  largest  space  in  that 
so  famous  and  foolish  document  ?  A^Tiy  has  every 
one  forgotten  passages  like  these  ? — 

''There  is  a  danger  which   alarms  me  much 
more  than  any  aggression  of  a  foreign  sovereign. 

"Clergymen  of  our  own  Church,  who  have  sub- 
scribed the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  and  acknowledged 
in  explicit  terms  the  Queen's  supremacy,  have  been 
the  most  forward  in  leading  their  flocks,  *  step  by 
step,  to  the  very  verge  of  the  precipice.'     The 
honour  paid  to  saints,  the  claim  of  infallibility  for 
the  Churchy  the  superstitious  use  of  the  sign  of  the 
Cross,  the  muttering  of  the  Liturgy  so  as  to  dis- 
gnise  the  language  in  which  it  was  written,  the 
recommendation  of  auricular  confession,  and  the 
administration  of  penance  and  absolution — all  these 
things  are  pointed  out  by  clergymen  of  the  Church 
of  England  as  worthy  of  adoption,  and  are  now 
openly  reprehended  by  the  Bishop  of  London  in 
Ins  charge  to  the  clergy  of  his  diocese. 

••  Whaty  then,  is  the  danger  to  be  appreltended 
from  a  foreign  prince  of  no  great  power,  compared 
to  the  danger  within  the  gates  from  the  unworthy 
tons  of  the  Church  of  England  herself? 

"  1  have  little  hope  that  the  propounders  and 
framcrs  of  these  innovations  will  desist  from  their 
insidious  course.  But  I  rely  with  confidence  on 
the  people  of  England,  and  1  will  not  bate  a  jot  of 
heart  or  hope  so  long  as  the  glorious  principles 
and  the  immortal  mart}TS  of  the  Reformation  shall 
be  held  in  reverence  by  the  great  mass  of  a  nation 
which  looks  with  contempt  on  the  mummeries  of 
superstition,  and  with  scorn  at  the  laborious  en- 
deavours which  are  now  making  to  confine  the 
intellect  and  enslave  the  soul." 

Well,  the  Prime  Minister  sees  much  more 
danger  in  certain  doings  within  the  Established 
Church  than  in  the  doings  of  the  Pope  and  Dr 
Wiseman.  And  what  does  he  do  in  each  case  ? 
In  the  case  of  the  greater  danger  he  does  nothing, 
and  less  than  nothing ;  in  the  case  of  the  smaller 
danger  he  consumes  a  session  and  destroys  a  party 
in  a  miserable  attempt  to  legislate.  What  are  the 
differences  between  the  two  Churches  with  so 
wide  a  difference  in  their  treatment  ?  The  Church 
in  -which  Lord  John  saw  the  greater  danger  is  state- 
made  and  state-paid ;  and  therefore  he  had,  as  head 
of  the  Government,  both  an  interest  and  a  right  in 
seeing  that  she  accomplished  faithfully  the  purposes 
for  which  she  is  instituted.  The  Church  in  which 
the  smaller  danger  lay  was  self-made  and  self- 
stipporting,  and  the  Government  or  Legislature  had 
no  responsibility  for  it  or  authority  over  it  But 
then  the  Church  in  which  the  greater  danger  lay 
is  strong ;  therefore  Lord  John  let  it  alone.  The 
Church  in  which  the   smaller  danger  lay  has 


few  friends — therefore  Lord  John  hit  it  hard^ 
But  not  content  with  letting  the  greater  danger  re- 
main unchecked.  Lord  John  has  fed  and  encouraged 
it,  by  his  stiff-necked  defence  of  the  collegiate  and 
episcopal  abuses,  from  which  the  party  he  so  much 
dreads  derive  much  of  their  strength.  The  Ro- 
chester stall-clergy  may  appropriate  school-funds, 
and  the  bishops  (by  no  means  omitting  the  dis- 
tinguished correspondent  at  Durham)  may  take  a 
few  thousands  per  annum  more  than  is  rightfully 
theirs ;  but  the  Papists  shall  not  be  allowed  to  pay 
for  bishops  of  their  own.  Abuses  are  upheld  in 
the  one  Church,  and  liberty  suppressed  in  the 
other. 

Having  dealt  with  only  two  subjects,  and  these 
uninviting  and  cognate,  we  have  yet  come  pretty- 
near  the  end  of  the  catalogue  of  the  doings  or 
misdoings  of  the  session ;  the  omissions  would  form 
a  different  and  much  more  extensive  catalogue. 
Now,  surely  it  is  a  notable  and  suggestive  fact 
that,  twenty  years  afler  the  Reform  Bill,  the  whole 
of  the  session,  as  of  many  a  previous  session,  should 
have  been  absorbed  by  ecclesiastical  questions — the 
most  acrid,  profitless,  and  weakening  of  all  dis- 
sensions.    Nor  is  even  this  the  darkest  feature 
in  the  aspect  of  the  year's  political  history.    It 
would  not  have  been  necessarily  a  bad  sign  that 
we  had  been  engaged  all  the  year  in  ecclesiastical 
discussions,  seeing  that  we  have  still  in  existence 
great  and  numerous  ecclesiastical  abuses,  with,  at 
their  head,  the  monster  abuse  of  the  Irish  Church 
— "^  that  bad,"  to  recall  the  words  of  Mr.  Macaulay, 
"  that  very  bad  institution" — abuses  which  ought 
to  be  discussed  till  they  cease  to  exist ;  but  here  is 
"  the  pity  of  it,"  that  we  have  not  been  discussing 
how  to  abate  or  abolish  these  abuses,  but  have  ITeen 
devising  means  how  best  to  strengthen  their  hold 
and  sanction  their  claims.    The  pribciple  of  the 
bill  which  has  consumed  four-fifths  of  the  session 
is,  as  we  have  seen,  to  declare  that  there  shall  be 
no  other  bishops  in  England  but  those  whom  the 
Government  nominates  and  Mr.  Horsman  superin- 
tends ;  and  no  other  bishops  in  Ireland  save  those 
of  that  institution  which  every  Whig  statesman 
has  declared  to  be  a  nuisance  and  an  insult.     That 
this  is  the  fact  is  not  disputable,  and  we  have  it 
plainly  avowed  in  the  speeches  of  one  of  the 
various  parties  who,  on  grounds  utterlv opposite  and 
irreconcileable,  united  in  support  of  the  measure. 
Thus,  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  (House  of  Lords, 
July  29th)  said  that  the  grounds  on  which  he  and 
his  party  supported  the  bill  were,  "  first,  its  resist- 
ance to  the  introduction  of  false  and  fatal  doc* 
trines  into  this  land ;  and,  secondly,  as  repelling 
the  intrusion  of  a  rival  and  schismatical  Church 
into   a  Christian  country   already  possessing  a 
Church  of  its  own" — a  compendious  and  suf- 
ficiently clear  method  of  stating  the  principles  of 
intolerance  and  monopoly.    It  will  be  said  that 
it  was  only  one  party  that  supported  the  measure 
on  this  doctrine,  to  which  the  answer  is,  that  the 
authorisation  or  enforcement  of  that  doctrine  is  not 
only  the  principle,  but  the  effect  of  the  bill.    We 
have  not  only,  therefore,    oeen  consuming  our 
time  and  energies  in  ecclesiastical  squabbling,  but 
in  sanctioning  what  we  ought  to  discountenance, 
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and  Btrengtlieniug  what  we  ought  to  remove. 
And  thus  we  have  not  only  been  wasting,  and 
worse  than  wasting,  the  present  time,  but  refilling 
and  stirring  up  the  sources  from  which,  in  future 
times,  will  proceed  those  controversies  which  not 
only  waste  the  energies  but  sour  and  heat  the 
blood  of  the  nation.  For  to  what  are  our  inces- 
sant religio-political  controversies,  and  this  latest 
one  among  them,  to  be  ascribed,  but  to  arrogance 
of  pretensions  and  confusion  of  ideas  generated  by 
the  religio-political  portion  of  our  institutions? 
We  mingle  religion  and  politics  in  our  institutions, 
and  30  it  is  that  our  religion  is  degraded  by  poli- 
tics and  our  politics  embittered  by  religion,  that 
our  religious  bodies  possess  or  aim  at  political 
power,  and  that  our  Legislature  usurps  or  attempts 
the  functions  of  a  religious  synod.  Look  at  ihe 
United  States ;  there  we  see  a  people  of  the  same 
"blood,  language,  and  religion,"  or  rather  relu 
gions,  as  ourselves,  but  we  see  none  of  the  wearing 
and  unceasing  squabbling  of  which  our  own 
country  and  Legislature  have  just  exhibited  so 
lamentable  a  specimen.  The  people  of  the  States 
are,  even  more  than  ourselves,  keen  politicians  and 
zealous  religionists ;  but  they  keep  tiie  two  things 
separate :  politics  and  religion  both  run  strong, 
but  they  run  in  separate  currents,  and  therefore 
run  clearly  and  even  smoothly.  We  never  hear 
of  Congress  discussing  "  baptismal  regeneration " 
or  '*  canon  law,"  nor  of  the  assemblies,  conferences,  or 
6}a)ods  of  any  of  the  Churches  petitioning  Congress 
to  preserve  or  confer  upon  them  money  or  power, 
or  protect  them  from  the  ''aggressions"  of  one 
another.  At  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  mode, 
the  Pope  did  for  the  United  States  the  same  thing 
that»he  did  for  the  Roman  Catholics  of  England 
when  he  nominated  Dr.  Wiseman  and  his  suf- 
fragans last  autumn;  but  though  the  States  re- 
semble us  in  being  preponderatingly  Protestant, 
and  in  all  things  else  save  one,  the  event  created  not 
the  smallest  interest,  far  less  any  ''alarm  and 
indignation;"  and  the  only  notice  we  have  seen 
of  it  in  the  American  papers  for  some  months  is  in 
the  shape  of  the  report  of  a  congratulatory  dinner 
to  one  Dr.  Hughes,  the  new  Roman  CathoUc  Arch- 
bishop of  New  York,  at  which  the  chief  statesman 
of  the  country  (Mr.  Webster)  gave  his  attendance 
and  oratory,  manifestly  without  fear  of  thereby 
injuring  his  popularity  or  usefulness.  But  there  is 
one  difference  between  the  circumstances  of  the 
two  countries,  whence  alone  comes  the  difference 
in  results.  In  America  any  Church  is  free  to  do 
and  to  call  itself  what  it  chooses,  care  only  being 
taken  that  nobody  need  contribute  to  its  support, 
or  acknowledge  its  claims,  unless  they  so  choose. 
In  England  we  set  up  a  Church  to  which  all  must 
pay,  and  whose  claims  to  certain  dignities  and  to 
a;  monopoly  of  divine  truth  are  more  or  less  ac- 
knowledged and  enforced  by  law.  Hence  have 
been,  now  are,  and  ever  will  be,  those  endless 
confusions  and  struggles  which  often  make  the 
most  practical  and  sensible  nation  on  earth  appear 
the  most  chimerical  and  absurd.  It  is  a  part  of 
the  system ;  and,  we  now  more  than  ever  fear,  to  be 
got  nd  of  ovly  with  the  system  iteelf.  Established 
Ohurches  and  politico-religious  discussions,  souring 


the  temper  of  the  people  and  consuming  the  Ume 
of  the  Legislature,  are  things  inseparable  as  canse 
and  effect  To  get  rid  of  the  one,  you  must  try  to 
do  without  the  other ;  they  are,  as  John  Milton 
said  two  hundred  years  ago,  "  wedded  together  as 
with  a  spousal  ring,  never  to  be  divorced." 

In  tuniing  to  another  question  of  the  sessioE— 
Jewish  relief — ^we  do  not  even  yet  get  out  of  the 
unhappy  class  of  questions  with  which  we  have 
been  compelled  to  deal ;  for  Jewish  disabilities,  too, 
are  a  sprout  from  the  same  bitter  and  prolific  root 
as  "Papal  Aggression,"  Cathedral  Trusts,  and 
Episcopal  Embezzlements ;  and  there  is  no  neces- 
sity to  add  that,  like  them,  it  has  been  most  un- 
satisfactorily and  unproductively  handled.  The 
session  of  1851  has  left  the  question  of  justice  to 
the  Jews  worse  than  it  found  it,  so  far  as  r^ards 
anything  that  the  Legislature  has  done,  or  under- 
taken to  do,  or  any  reliance  that  can  be  placed  on 
the  skill  or  energy  (we  shall  not  say  the  sincerity) 
of  the  Ministry.  At  the  end  of  the  session  of  1850 
the  House  of 'Commons  dropped  the  question  hy 
adopting  the  two  following  resolutions  (moved  hy 
Attorney-General  Romilly  on  August  5, 1850): 
1st,  That  Baron  Rothschild  is  not  entiUed  to  vote 
in  this  House,  or  to  sit  in  this  House  during  any 
debate,  until  he  shall  take  the  oath  of  abjuration  m 
the  form  appointeil  by  law.  2nd,  Thai  this 
House  will,  early  next  session,  take  into  conrider- 
ation  the  form  of  this  oath,  witha  view  to  relieve  her 
Majesty's  subjects  professing  the  Jewish  religion. 
Well,  m  what  shape,  at  what  stage,  did  the  Howe 
of  Commons  drop  the  question  at  the  end  of  the 
session  of  1851  ?  It  passed  the  following  resolu- 
tion (moved  by  Lord  John  Russell,  on  July  28, 
1851)  :  "  That  David  Salomons,  Esq.,  is  n^  ®- 
titled  to  vote  in  this  House,  or  to  sit  in  this  Hooae 
during  any  debate,  until  he  shall  take  the  oath  of 
abjuration  in  the  form  appointed  by  law."  ItviU 
be  seen  that,  with  the  substitution  of  Mr.  Salo- 
mon's name  for  Baron  Rothschild's,  this  resolution 
is,  word  for  word,  the  same  as  the  first  of  the  two 
resolutions  adopted  last  year.  But  this  J^jf^ 
is  no  second  resolution — no  resolution  pleo^ 
the  House  to  resume  and  settle  the  question,  i^® 
matter,  therefore,  in  so  far  as  it  has  moved  at  a^ 
has  moved  back  And  no  wonder.  In  spate  w 
the  solemn  and  formal  pledge  given  by  the  Minis- 
try and  the  House,  the  subject  was  not  even  men- 
tioned in  the  Queen's  speech  at  the  opening  oim 
session,  although  that  document  did  exhibit  agow 
deal  of  scraping,  in  order  to  get  up  a  ^«<^*  I^ 
gramme.  Tw^o  months  of  the  session  had  elt^ 
before  the  subject  was  begun,  by  Lord  J^^"^^ 
sell  moving  (April  3)  for  a  committee.  Anower 
month  was  gone  before  the  next  step  was  *«^^ 
by  moving  (May  1)  the  second  reading  of  the  m- 
Other  TWO  months  were  lost  before  the  next  *^ 
of  moving  (July  3)  the  third  reading,  nebowe 
got  their  hands  on  the  bill  on  the  17th  Wy,«^ 
strangled  it  without  delay  or  hesitation.  To  em 
a  coiu^e  the  dilatory  and  languid  policy  pxm^ 
by  the  Ministry  was  a  direct  encouragement ,•«»«» 
indeed,  their  Lordships  were  justified  by  a^ 
ments  put  into  their  hands  by  Lord  J^  ^^ 
sell  last  session.     It  seems  to  have  been  ro 
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gotten    that    last    seasion    Lord    John    Hnsscll 
withdrew    the    bill    iu    the  Commons^  on    the 
gronnd  that  to  send  up  such  a  measure  to  the 
Lords  80  late  as  the  20th  of  July  would  justify 
their   lordships  ia  rejecting  it.     This  year,  after 
having  given  formal  notice  of  doing  something 
energetic,  he  gets  the  bill  into  their  lordships* 
hands  on  the  17th  of  July — nominally  three  days 
earlier,  but,  as  the  session  was  seven  days  nearer 
its  close,  really  four  days  later !    Again  we  say, 
no  "vronder ;  for  the  noble  lord  had  other  and  quite 
opposite  work  in  hand.    It  was  difficult  for  him  to 
persuade  the  Legislature  to  oppress  the  Papists  and 
relieve  the  Jews  in  the  same  session.    After  the 
bill  had  been  rejected,  new  life  and  a  new  aspect 
were  given  to  the  question  by  the  spirited  move- 
meut  of  Mr.  Salomons,  and  the  striking  and  weighty 
testimony  of  Mr.  Bethell  that  what  seemed  plain 
to  common-sense  (that  Jews  are  admissible  under 
an  oath  never  meant  to  keep  them  out,  and  all  the 
substance  of  whidi  they  are  ready  to  adopt  and 
swear  to)  is  soimd  also  in  law.    Lord  John  had 
still  nothing  but  cold,  stiff-necked,  and  unreasoning 
opposition.    However,  the  inlierent  justice  of  the 
principle,  and  the  new  light  and  life  it  has  received 
from  Uie  discussions  on  Mr.  Salomon's  attempt  to 
take  bis  seat,  have  done  much  to  place  the  question 
among  those  that  must  soon  be  settled  whether  or 
not  Lord  John  Russell  will  or  can  give  it  any  aid. 
It  cannot  be  expected  that  we  should  be  able  to 
find  any  better  or  even  any  other  topics  of  the 
session  on  which  to  speak,  when  the  Queen's  proro- 
gation-speech shows  that  the  Ministers  themselves 
have  not  succeeded  in  setting  up  anything  beyond 
a  most  meagre  and  uninviting  list    They  are 
driven  to  make  a  paragraph  out  of  the  repeal  of 
the  window-tax,  forgetting  to  mention  the  re-im- 
position of  the  house-duty,  and  recklessly  recalling 


to  public  memory  the  unparalleled  budget-botching 
of  Febraary.  They  boast  of  their  so-called 
Chancery  Reform,  although  it  is  condemned,  not 
only  by  law-reformers,  but  even  by  all  Conserva- 
tives not  interested  in  Chancery  abuses,  as  the 
merest  trifling  with  an  enormous  evil.  In  brief, 
they  have  little  to  say,  and  that  little  not  satis- 
factory, just  because  little,  and  of  that  little  not 
much  good,  has  been  done.  Some  one  says, 
**  Happy  the  nation  whose  history  is  uneventful  1' 
This,  which  is  true  of  events  of  war  and  battle, 
is  the  reverse  of  truth  if  applied  to  a  case  like  that 
which  is  ours  at  present — to  the  course,  or  rather 
to  the  stagnation,  of  legislation  in  a  country  where 
there  are  abuses  to  be  reformed,  and  injustices  to 
be  removed,  and  progress  to  be  made — ^where, 
in  short,  "much  work  remaineth  yet  to  be 
done." 

Let  us,  however,  be  thankful  and  hopeful  too. 
Let  us  be  thankful  that  if  the  Ministry  and  Legisla- 
ture have  been  slothfid  and  negligent,  the  people 
are,  on  the  whole,  energetic  and  prosperous  under 
that  commercial  system  which  they  took  rather 
than  got  from  their  rulers,  and  which  their  rulers, 
since  they  did  not  give,  need  not  hope  to  take  away. 
Intellectually  too,  as  well  as  materially,  we  are  on 
the  advance,  though  in  both  departments  there  may 
be  many  and  sad  exceptions — breakings-down, 
laggings  in  the  rear,  and  turnings-aside.  And  let 
us  be  hopeful,  but  by  no  means  confident,  that  by 
that  measure  of  enfranchisement  with  which  Lord 
John  Russell  promises  next  year  to  cover  a  multi- 
tude of  sins,  he  will  do  much  to  give  the  improved 
temperament  and  advancing  opinions  of  the  people 
increased  efficacy,  and  so  impart  to  the  Legislature 
and  to  himself  some  6f  that  direction  and  motive 
power  for  lack  of  which  they  have,  of  late  months, 
been  standing  still  and  sliding  backwards. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 


LUDOTICKO'8     PUBCH18B. 

"They  run  fast  whom  the  Devil  drives."  In 
two  days  Ludovicko  had  the  deeds  ready,  and  he 
took  them  out  to  Craigallan  Castle  on  a  cold 
winter  night,  such  as  would  have  kept  him  and 
most  men  within  doors  on  all  save  extraordinary 
occasions.  The  snow  lay  thick  on  the  ground,  and 
continued  to  fall  in  heavy  flakes ;  rich  men  drew 
down  their  curtains  on  their  double  windows,  and 
poor  men  shut  their  doors  and  plugged  up  crevices. 
Ludovicko  cared  little  for  the  elements ;  and  having 
the  prospect  of  grasping  a  rich  property  for  a  small 
outlay,  he  was  scarcely  conscious  of  performing  a 
journey,  every  step  in  which  immers^  him  to  the 
knee.  Having  arrived  after  some  delay,  he  was 
aliown  into  the  library  where  Morison  waited  for 
Um. 


"  Here,"  said  Ludovicko, "  is  a  bag  containing  a 
hundred  sovereigns,  the  balance  of  the  thousand  is 
in  Bank  of  England  notes,  and  here  are  bills  on 
America  for  the  balance  of  the  purchase-money. 
Sign — this  is  a  bad  night  to  be  from  home." 

"  Who  are  to  witness  my  signature?*  asked 
Morison. 

"  Leave  that  to  me,"  was  the  reply. 

Morison  signed  the  parchment  document  page 
by  page,  as  directed. 

"  Do  you  leave  to-night?"  inquired  the  uncle. 

"  Yes— I  shall  be  off  in  two  hours  by  the  night 
mail." 

"Will  you,  indeed?  You  have  to  sign  one  more 
page— that  will  do.  Off  to-night,  do  you  say  ? 
Well,  good  bye,"  said  Ludovicko,  moving  towards 
the  door. 

"Is  that  the  way  you  are  going  to  take  leave  of 
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me,  after  being  together  so  long  ?"  was  Morison's 
bitter  remark. 

**  What  wonld  you  have  me  to  do  ?"  sneered  the 
tender  uncle.  "  I  am  not  a  woman,  and  cannot 
snivel  or  be  sentimental.  I  might,  to  be  sure,  give 
you  advice,  bnt  could  you  follow  it,  or  am  I  ex- 
actly the  person  to  give  it?" 

**I  don't  say  you  are;  but  you  might  have 
wished  me  safe  off,  or  something  of  that  kind.  It's 
decidedly  hard  to  leave  a  place  like  this,  and  not 
a  living  being  to  speak  a  kind  word  by  way  of 
farewell.  I  feel  this  a  little,  for  I  am  human, 
but  perhaps  that  is  more  than  can  be  said  of 
you." 

**  Perhaps  it  is ;  but  remember,  young  man,  you 
have  crossed  me  in  my  path,  and  defied  me  to  my 
teeth.  Had  I  not  had  a  contra  account  against  you 
I  have  no  doubt  I  should  have  experienced  your 
tender  mercies.  Few  who  cross  me  ever  get  ofiF 
so  well  as  you  are  likely  to  do :  several  of  my  friends 
have  gone  abroad  ere  now,  but  it  was  always  at 
the  public  expense — you  understand  me.  Fare- 
well, since  that  must  be  the  word." 

Ludovicko  held  out  his  hand,  and  a  very  formal 
shake  took  plaee. 

"  Cold,  calculating  blood-sucker,**  said  Morison, 
a  few  minutes  after  the  door  closed  on  his  uncle, 
"  had  I  your  cunning  I  might  devise  some  parting 
memorial  for  you." 

"  I  will  help  you  T*  exclaimed  a  voice  which  ap- 
peared to  come  from  behind  Godfrey  Graham's 
portrait. 

Morison  started  up  in  terror,  and,  spell-bound, 
looked  on  the  picture.  It  was  near  the  time  for 
the  mail,  and  the  idea  of  detention,  together  with 
his  solitary  position  at  the  midnight  hour,  his 
danger  and  guilt,  all  conspired  to  awe  him  into 
fear.  He  held  his  breath  in  bursting  suspense,  and 
saw  the  portrait  quiver ;  the  whole  mass  of  canvass 
moved  forvs^ard  from  the  wall,  and  covered  with 
dust  and  blood,  and  in  literal  rags,  Wainright 
sprung  down  on  the  floor  before  him. 

"  Dog  !  scoundrel !  what  brings  you  here  ?" 
asked  Morison,  literally  shaking  with  rage,  partly 
the  effect  of  his  previous  excitement,  and  partly  in- 
veterate anger  at  the  appearance  of  his  old  associate 
in  crime. 

"  Protection,"  replied  Wainright,  taking  a  chair 
with  great  coolness. 

"  You  shan't  have  it  T'  roared  Morison. 
"  Two  words  to  that ;  if  I  am  discovered  so  are 
you.     I'm  hungry  and  thirsty,  give  me  something 
if  you  would  not  see  me  die." 

"  Yon  shall  not  get  one  morsel,  and  glad  would 
I  be  if  to  withhold  it  were  to  insure  your  death, 
villain !  to  undo  me  at  this  critical  moment." 

"  Morison,"  said  Wainright  solemnly,  "  this  is 
no  time  for  quarrelling,  we  are  both  in  danger.  I 
have  escaped  from  transportation.  I  swam  to  a 
vessel  amidst  showers  of  bullets ;  I  lived  in  her 
hold  when  she  was  fumigated,  and  rats  and  men 
were  suffocated  around  me ;  I  lived  on  board  that 
ship  for  days  and  even  weeks  without  food  ;  I  es- 
caped unseen  when  she  landed ;  I  have  travelled 
oj^/oot  from  England  to  this  by  the  dead  of  night, 
and  all  I  want  is  as  much  money  as  will  carry  me 


off  to  America,  like  yourself.    Do  not  refuse  it— I 
am  both  desperate  and  dangerous." 

"  So  am  I,"  replied  Morison, 

"  Give  me  half  of  this  money,"  said  Wainriglit 

"  Not  a  farthing  f*  exclaimea  Morison. 

"  I  implore  youl"  returned  the  convict  "  Do  it 
now,  you  can  run  off,  and  I'll  remain  here  a  little 
longer." 

"Yes,  and  raise  the  hue  and  cry  after  me!  I 
know  you  better.  I'm  not  the  spoon  I  was  when 
you  first  saw  me.  Do  all  know  of  your  being 
here?" 

"  None  but  Copperas." 

"He  is  laid  up  in  prison,  and  so  is  safe.  I  have 
only  to  secure  you  and  make  my  retreat  good." 

ilorison  advanced  as  if  to  lay  hands  on  Wain- 
right— the  latter  drew  a  pistol,  but,  reckless  o^  con- 
sequences, Morison  still  pressed  forward,  and 
Wainright  fired,  but  the  instrument  only  flashed 
in  the  pan. 

"  Dog!"  exclaimed  the  victor,  "I  have  you  nowf' 

He  seized  him  by  the  throat,  and  pushing  Lim 
towards  the  wall  the  two  stumbled  against  a  chair; 
Wainright,  from  fatigue  and  hunger,  could  make 
little  resistance,  and  Morison  bent  him  over  the 
back  of  the  chair.     The  face  of  the  convict  became 
purple,  and  the  eyes  started  from  their  sockets; 
but  Iliforison  released  not  his  hold,  but  still  kept 
bending  him  backwards  till  all  resistance  ceasoi, 
and  then  he  flung  him  on  the  floor  as  senseless  as 
if  he  had  been  a  weed  on  the  highway.    He  fell 
without  a  groan,  although,  he  went  heavily  to  the 
ground.  For  a  moment  the  murderer  gave  a  look 
of  horror  on  his  victim ;  but  there  was  no  time  for 
reflection,  the  deed  was  done,  and  the  instinct  of 
self-preservation  cried  aloud  that  the  place  of  blood 
was  no  safe  place  for  the  surviving  criminal.   He 
dragged  the  body  into  the  recess,  and,  re-adjnsting 
the  picture,  prepared  for  flight.  Hastily  he  gathered 
together  his  money  and  swallowed  a  large  flask  of 
brandy ;  for  he  felt  that  he  much  needed  artificial 
courage.     He  then  re -primed  Wainright's  pistol, 
after  satisfying  himself  that  it  was  properly  loaded, 
and  made  towards  the  door  on  tiptoe.    Stealing 
cautiously  into  the  passage,  he  thought  he  heard 
the  sound  of  approaching  footsteps;  but  assuring 
himseK  that  it  could  only  be  the  echoes  of  his  own 
fears,  he  groped  his  way  to  the  top  of  the  stairs, 
and  prepared  to  descend.     Suddenly  he  heard  a 
loud  knocking  at  the  outer-door — the  bells  rang^ 
and  a  confused  noise  of  voices  came  from  the  out- 
side.    He  turned  back  in  a  paroxysm  of  terror, 
and  hurried  to  the  library.  The  recess  appeared 
now  to  be  the  only  chance  of  escape;  but  to  enter 
it  and  pass  over  and  be  alone  with  the  body  of  the 
murdered  man  spread  a  dread  chill  over  hini. 
But  the  sounds  were  coming  nearer ;  the  avenged 
of  blood  were  at  the  door,  and  he  had  no  altenia- 
tive.    Tearing  open  the  picture  he  put  out  tfie 
light  and  then  rushed  in.    For  half  an  hoar  fie 
heard  the  tramp  of  strangers  in  all  directions  o"^ 
dared  not  attempt  escape;  to  which  ever  end  ^^ 
the  recess  he  went,  the  noises  ever  appeared  loader 
and  louder.    He  fell  down  in  a  trance  of  morw 
agonv,  and  determined  passively  to  meet  nis 
I  .  "  there  is  a  secret  passage,"  cried  an  unltnow» 
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Toice,  '*  between  the  library  and  the  kitchen-lobby  ; 
does  anyone  know  it  ?'* 

"  I  do/*  returned  another  voice,  which  the  im- 
paled victim  knew  to  be  that  of  Skipton  the 
brazier,  and  therefore  saw  that  his  hour  was  come. 
•*  Let  two  armed  men,"  continued  the  voice, "  watch 
here,  and  let  the  other  two  follow  the  guide. 
Take  him  alive,  if  possible,  but  fire  if  there  is  any 
resistance.     Tear  down  the  picture !" 

The  picture  was  slashed  open  with  a  cutlass,  and 
the  body  of  Wainright  drawn  out 

"Is  this  the  man?"  asked  the  sheriff  of  the 
county. 

Copperas  nodded. 

"  He  is  not  quite  dead,"  said  one  of  the  officers, 
who  immediately  began  to  use  such  restorative 
efforts  as  the  exigency  permitted.  Gradually 
Wainright  revived,  but  to  a  very  trifling  extent 

"  Where  is  Morison  ?**  asked  Copperas ;  but  the 
dying  man  could  not  answer — indeed,  it  was  a 
question  if  he  understood  what  was  said  to  him. 

Presently  a  shot  was  heard  in  the  passage,  and 
Morison  was  dragged  in.  He  had  fired  his  pistol, 
but  without  effect 

"  What  am  I  accused  of?"  asked  Morison  sud- 
denly ;  "  and  who  are  you  that  invade  my  house 
in  this  fashion  T 

"  I  am  the  sheriff  of  the  county,"  replied  the 
superintendent  of  the  proceedings ; "  and  the  charge 
against  you  is  robbing  the  Ship  Bank,  and  aiding 
in  the  escape  of  a  convict  returned  from  trans- 
portation." 

**  The  latter  charge  is  false,**  replied  the  prisoner. 
"  He  came  here  unknown  to  me,  and  I  refused  to 
shelter  him." 

Wainright  tried  to  lift  himself  on  one  side,  and, 
pointing  to  the  black  finger-marks  on  his  throat, 
signed  that  they  had  been  inflicted  by  Morison. 

"  You  only  get  quit  of  one  charge  by  bringing 
on  yourself  one  of  a  more  heinous  description. 
This  wretch,  your  accomplice,  evidently  has  not 
long  to  live,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  signs  he 
makes,  as  to  you  being  his  murderer,  bring  home 
that  graver  charge  against  you." 

"1  did  it  in  self-defence.  He  drew  a  pistol 
on  me." 

**  If  it  were  in  self-defence,"  observed  the  magis- 
trate, "  how  came  you  to  fling  him  into  the  recess  ? 
— or  why  did  you  not  call  for  assistance  ?" 

"  I  am  not  on  my  trial,"  answered  Morison  dog- 
gedly ;  and  then  changing  his  tone,  •*  Come,  my 
lord,  what  bail  do  you  want  ?  1*11  enter  on  my 
own  recognizances  for  a  large  amount.**  And  he 
b^an  to  tell  out  the  money. 

"  I  can  take  no  bail  from  one  charged  with  two 
capital  offences,"  replied  the  sheriff.  "  Officers  I 
search  the  prisoners,  and  then  remove  them,  taking 
care  that  the  younger  one  be  well  secured.** 

The  orders  were  obeyed :  the  prisoners  were 
placed  in  one  of  Morison's  o^vn  carts,  and  removed 
to  Paulton.  The  servants  of  the  establishment 
were  so  alarmed  at  what  had  taken  place,  that  they 
ran  off  from  the  Castle ;  and  the  officers  had  to 
fasten  the  doors,  and  le^ive  the  old  pile  without  a 
living  tenant  on  that  eventful  night 

Arrived  in  Paulton,  Dr.  Anti^ny  Rtzgibbon*s 


services  were  put  in  requisition  for  Wainright,  but 
to  no  purpose.  His  spine  had  been  injured  beyond 
cure,  and  he  died  next  day.  Before  his  death,  he 
was  examined  as  far  as  his  state  admitted ;  and  his 
evidence,  along  with  that  of  Copperas,  fully  proved 
the  guilt  of  M^son,  and  established,  beyond  the 
possibility  of  contradiction,  that  he  had  taken  part 
in  the  bank  robbery,  and  that  he  had  also  been  the 
death  of  his  partner  in  guilt.  It  appeared  that 
the  niffian  Copperas,  when  taken  before  the  authori- 
ties in  St  David's,  had  asked  if  any  reward  could 
still  be  obtained  for  the  discovery  of  the  parties 
who  had  robbed  the  bank ;  and,  on  being  answered 
in  the  affirmative,  explained  how  Wainright  and 
Morison  could  be  simultaneously  apprehended. 
Wainrighfs  former  crimes  had  made  him  noto- 
rious ;  and  his  escape  from  transportation  having 
transpired,  and  large  rewards  being  offered  for  his 
detection,  the  sheriff  determined  on  conducting  the 
proceedings  himself,  especially  as  the  second  party 
involved  presented  the  unusual  case  of  a  gentle- 
man of  landed  prop^y  being  charged  with  house- 
breaking. 

As  the  disclosures  were  being  made,  Morison  sat 
before  the  sheriff  heavily  ironed,  -and  with  a  look 
redolent  of  malignant  ferocity. 

"  My  lord,'*  said  he,  "  I  see  it  is  all  up  with  me ; 
but,  mark  me!  Ludovicko  Grant,  my  reputed 
uncle,  is  not  free  from  blame  in  this  matter. 
Although  procurator-fiscal,  he  knew  of  my  guilt ; 
for  he  found  the  fragment  of  the  very  knife  with 
which  I  opened  Day's  hatch,  and,  comparing  it 
with  the  broken  piece  on  my  desk,  brought  home 
the  charge  to  me,  and  held  it  over  my  head  in 
order  that  I  might  not  proceed  against  him  for 
being  a  party  to  my  estate*s  being  assumed  by  the 
illegal  heir,  with  whom  he  acted  in  concert  If  I 
am  to  suffer,  I  do  not  see  why  he  should  escape."" 

"Take  down  his  words,**  replied  the  sheriff; 
"  when  he  arrives  in  St  David* s,  his  declaration^ 
if  he  have  any  to  make,  will  be  received  more 
formally.** 

While  Morison  stood  in  the  inn-yard  ready  to 
be  carried  to  the  county  prison,  a  large  crowd 
had  assembled,  who  bent  on  him  many  looks  of 
triumphant  joy,  which  galled  him  excessively. 
Looking  earnestly  among  the  feces  to  see  if  he 
could  discover  one  that  had  the  least  aspect  of 
friendliness,  his  eye  fell  on  the  debauchee  who,  in 
the  midnight  orgies  of  Craigallan,  was  known  as 
the  Chaplain.  He  beckoned  to  him,  and  the 
worthy  came  to  the  side  of  his  old  patron. 

"  Archley,*'  said  the  criminal,  "  I  once  laughed 
at  you  because  you  could  not,  as  I  thou^t,  get  a 
tenpenny  rope  for  a  certain  purpose.  Do  you  take 
my  meaning?** 

The  Chaplain  nodded. 

"  I  have  a  hundred-pound  note  in  my  watch-fob, 
which  has  escaped  the  searchers ;  get  me  some- 
thing that  will  do  the  business — ^anything  out  of  a 
druggist*s  shop,  or  a  cutler's,  that  will  do  the  busi- 
ness  effectually — and  the  money  is  yours.  I  hang 
otherwise !    For  Heaven's  sake  go  !'* 

The  Chaplain  disappeared.  By  the  time  he 
returned,  Morison  had  been  put  into  a  coach,  and 
an  officer  was  stepping  in  after  him ;  the  Chaphdn 
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went  to  the  other  side,  and,  pretending  to  shake 
hands  with  him,  gave  and  received. 

The  cavalcade  moved  on,  the  sheriff  alone  re- 
maining behind. 

"  My  lord,"  said  Ludovicko,  with  an  affectation 
of  great  distress,  "  official  althoiigjii  I  am,  I  am 
sure  your  lordship,  considering  the  relationship 
that  I  bear  to  this  unhappy  young  man,  will 
excuse  my  earlier  attendance  on  this  melancholy 
occasion." 

"I  can  excuse  it,  but  not  for  the  reason  you 
mention." 

"  My  lord !"  exclaimed  the  procurator. 

"  I  have  good  grounds  for  supposing  that  you 
yourself  know  of  this  robbery,  and  I  have  issued  a 
warrant  for  your  apprehension  accordingly.  I 
shall,  however,  admit  you  to  bail,  but  it  must  be 
heavy.  You  will  also  please  to  remain  here,  as  I 
have  sent  the  officers  to  examine  your  premises." 

Ludovicko  bit  his  lip,  adding  that  his  lordship 
was  quite  right  in  taking  every  step  that  his 
responsible  station  warranted ;  but,  for  himself,  he 
felt  persuaded  that  nothing  could  be  advanced 
against  him  which  could  possibly  injure  his  pro- 
fessional character. 

Onwards  swept  the  criminal  procession,  one  car- 
riage bearing  the  prisoner,  and  other  two  the  cri- 
minal officers.  The  mob  shouted  and  yelled  on 
every  hand,  and  missiles  of  all  kinds  were  flung 
upon  the  miserable  captive.  As  he  came  near  the 
street  where  the  Grahams  lived,  Morison's  bitter 
reflection  was,  that  they  would  be  spectators  of  hb 
downfall.  He  looked  along,  and  saw  two  female 
figures  at  the  window ;  but  as  the  mob  came  up  he 
found  that  they  had  retired,  and  that  the  shutters 
had  been  closed. 

"  There's  the  shipwrecked  sailor,"  said  Martha  to 
Srtrah,  "who  told  me  about  Wainright  and  the 
rope-ladder." 

"  How  did  you  come  to  see  him  ?*'  asked  Hodges, 
who  was  standing  by. 

''He  saw  Morison  come  in,'*  replied  Martha, 
and,  following  him,  asked  if  that  gentleman  was  a 
freen'  o'  the  family.  *  So  far  from  that,*  said  I, '  he  is 
the  greatest  enemy  that  ever  we  had.'  *  Well,  then,* 
said  he,  *  would  you  like  to  give  him  a  terrible 
fright?'  *  I  wud  gi'e  all  I  am  worth,*  said  I.  « Then,* 
«aid  he, '  gi*e  me  half-a-crown,  and  1*11  tell  you  four 
words  that  will  frighten  him  out  o*  his  judgment* 
I  thocht  it  was  a  swindle ;  but  he  swore  terrible 
oaths,  and  so  I  gi*ed  him  the  siller,  thinking  myscl* 
an  auld  idiot  the  moment  it  was  oot  o*  my  fingers ; 
butj  my  certie  I  it  was  wortli  three  half-crowns  to 
Bee  how  he  ran  after  the  four  words  cam  oot*' 

''  He  is  the  same  man,"  said  Hodges  to  Sarah, 
**  who  has  turned  king*s  evidence  against  Morison." 

"  Do  not  speak  of  it,"  replied  the  young  lady ; 
"  I  am  sick  at  hearing  'of  so  many  horrors.  And 
here  is  all  the  people  running  back  again — some- 
thing else  has  happened,"  and  with  that  she  again 
hastily  retreated  nrom  the  window. 

Hodges  ran  down  stairs  to  discover  the  cause  of 
the  new  alarm. 

"  Morison  has  killed  himselT*  shouted  the  crowd ; 
and  it  was  too  true.  The  co-operation  of  the 
Chaplain  had  supplied  him  with  the  means   of 


destruction,  and,  by  the  time  they  had  well  cleared 
the  town,  he  found  means  to  execute  his  awful 
purpose.  Again  Dr.  Pitzgibbon*s  services  were 
called  into  requisition,  and  again  to  no  purpose; 
the  soul  of  the  second  criminal  had  followed  the 
guilty  spirit  of  his  victim,  and  both  escaping  the 
judgment  and  punishment  of  earthly  tribunals, 
were  prematurely  hurried  before  the  assize  of  the 
Eternal. 

Ludovicko's  bail-bonds  were  prepared,  and  he 
signed  them. 

"Another  chance,"  thought  he.  "Never  was  the 
horizon  darker  than  it  was  fifteen  minutes  ago; 
but  dead  men  tell  no  tales.  Craigallan  wDl  yet  be 
mine." 

He  returned  home,  amidst  the  bad  wishes  of  the 
mob,  who  now  generally  understood  that  he  had 
been  privy  to  his  nephew's  crimes. 

"  The  ass  multitude  l"  said  he,  "who  cares  for 
them?  They  spit  on  me  to-day,  but  to-morrow  they 
will  perhaps  crouch  at  my  feet** 

Betuming  their  looks  of  contempt  with  fiill 
interest,  he  walked  on.  But  it  is  dangerous  to  pro- 
voke a  mob ;  and,  before  lie  gained  his  door,  a 
shower  of  brickbats  rewarded  his  temerity,  aod  to 
save  his  life  he  had  literally  to  seek  belter  in 
Livingston's  office. 

CHAPTEB     XXXVI. 

AKOTHKB  HSIB. 

When  we  parted  with  Edward  Turner  he  was 
called  to  attend  on  his  wounded  captain.  Daring 
the  storm  which  overtook  the  Brilliant^  a  block, 
it  may  be  recollected,  fell  on  the  head  of  Tommy 
Barker,  and  being  carried  Benseless  to  thp  cabin, 
Edward  was  summoned  from  the  hold  to  attend 
him.  Tommy's  case  was  desperate ;  for  a  fort- 
night he  was  in  a  state  of  delirium  and  danger, 
but  at  last  a  lucid  interval  took  place,  and  Tommy 
ejaculated,  "  Where  am  I  ?"  in  a  pathetic  tone  of 
voice  that  might  have  done  honour  to  a  tragedy- 
queen  immured  in  one  of  the  dungeons  generally 
assigned  to  those  woe-begone  members  of  the 
human  family. 

The  mate,  and  not  Echo,  answered  Tommy, 
and  the  response  was,  "  In  your  bed,  captain." 

**  What  has  been  the  matter  with  me  ?" 

"  Killed,  at  least  at  the  time,  by  one  of  the  main- 
tackle  blocks." 

"  Well,"  rejoined  Tommy,  "  that  accounts  for  a 
terrible  stiffiiess  in  my  head." 

"  The  doctor  has  been  a  good  friend  to  yon, 
captain;  he  has  scarcely  left  your  bed  night  or 
day  since  the  thing  happened." 

"  The  doctor-fellow !"  replied  Tommy.  "  Do  1 
owe  my  life  to  him  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Humph !"  snorted  the  commander. 

Edward  now  descended  into  the  cabin  and  con- 
gratulated the  captain  on  approaching  convalescence, 
but  the  gracious  Tommy  heard  him  not 

**  Mate,  what  state  are  we  in  ?'' 

"  Water-logged  and  with  jury-masts." 

«  The  devil  we  are  I"  cried  Tommy.  "I  ^^ 
be  up  immediately.** 
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"  You  can  do  no  good,  sir,"  said  the  mate,  trying 
to  hold  down  Tommy's  valiant  person. 

**  Don't  trouble  yourself,"  replied  Edward  com- 
posedly, "  he  has  not  strength  to  rise." 

And  so  it  turned  out;  for  although  Tommy 
turned  his  coal-black  eye  on  Edward,  as  if  to  re- 
buke his  opinion,  the  experiment  being  tried, 
Tommy  found  the  "doctor-fellow"  to  be  right, 
and  that  he  could  not  rise. 

"  Doctor-fellow,"  continued  the  invalid, "  I  wish 
you  had  not  cured  me." 

"  Vi^hy,  captain  T 

"  Because  I  don't  like  to  be  owing  anything  to 
you." 

"Well,"  answered  Edward,  "don't  owe  any- 
thing, but  suppose  I  did  it  in  the  discharge  of  my 
duty.  Yet,  after  all,  what  in  the  world  makes 
you  have  such  an  ill-will  at  me?" 

**  It's  the  girl !  the  girl !"  cried  Tommy,  tossing 
himself  amongst  the  blankets. 

"  What  girl  ?"  asked  the  astonished  physician. 

"Didn't  you  see  a  girl  that  night  before  we 
sailed  r 

"  Yes,  I  confess  I  did." 

"There's  itT'  continued  Tommy,  giving  the 
clothes  a  kick.    "  And  didn't  she  kiss  you?' 

"No,"  replied  Edward  indignantly;  **  but  I 
kissed  her." 

"  You  make  a  great  work  with  that  ring ;  I 
suppose  you  got  it  from  her?" 

"  Yes,  I  did." 

Tommy  gave  the  coonterpane  another  drive, 
then  snorted  with  great  vehemence,  and  turning 
his  back  to  his  medical  officer,  spoke  no  more. 

"The  man's  mad,"  said  Edward  to  himself, 
"  and  no  wonder.  Whose  brain  could  have  stood 
such  a  blow  ?' 

The  Brilliant  got  heavily  through  the  seas  in 
her  disabled  state,  and  the  crew  joyfully  hailed 
the  approach  of  an  American  vessel,  which  hu- 
manely took  her  in  tow,  and  both,  after  a  short 
time,  arrived  in  New  York.  Edward,  as  before 
explained,  resolved  on  spending  the  winter  there, 
and  wrote  to  Sarah  announcing  his  determination. 
After  waiting  anxiously  for  a  reply,  he  received 
the  forged  letter,  which  plunged  him,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  into  the  most  profound  dis- 
tress. He  had  never  seen  her  handwriting,  so  that 
he  could  not  detect  the  imposture ;  and  charitably 
concluding  that  her's  was  the  case  of  a  fine  mind 
perverted  by  parental  influence  acting  in  a  wrong 
direction,  he  blamed  his  fate  more  than  her.  He 
associated  no  guilt  with  Sarah  Graham,  but  che- 
rished in  his  memory  the  fond,  confiding  girl  whom 
he  had  parted  from  so  tenderly,  and  tried  to  drown 
all  thought  of  the  changed  being  who  now  passed 
by  her  name.  But  it  was  hard  to  think  a  loved 
and  loving  one  unkind.  The  lesson  of  forgetfulness 
was  difficult  to  learn,  and  to  tear  such  an  idol  from 
his  heart  was  to  rend  it  in  twain ;  for  there  she 
was  enshrined,  as  a  deep  and  holy  affection,  asso- 
ciated with  all  that  was  tender,  graceful,  and  ex« 
alting.  But  there  was  her  letter,  the  death-war- 
rant of  his  luckless  love — so  surely  dashing  the 
eup  of  joy  frott  kis  lips,  and  scattering  into  so 
many  migmenie  &a  mirror  of  hope,  that  their 


gathering  and  re-constmction  again  was  rendered 
as  impossible  as  the  piecing  of  a  shattered  vase. 
Study  seemed  to  the  disconsolate  lover  the  only 
solace  and  refuge  that  he  could  fly  to,  and  he  more 
than  redoubled  his  vigilance  in  prosecuting  his 
professional  avocations.  His  talents  and  amiable 
disposition  gained  him  many  friends ;  and  one  day, 
while  at  a  meeting  of  a  scientific  society,  he  was 
told  by  one  of  the  professors  of  the  university  that 
he  was  attending,  that  a  British  ship-of-war  was 
lying  off  Long  Island  in  want  of  an  assistant-surgeon. 

"She  has,"  continued  the  professor,  "lost  the 
former  assistant  on  her  way  from  some  of  the  penal 
settlements  in  the  West  Indies ;  the  principal  sur- 
geon is  delicate,  and  if  you,  Turner,  get  your  hand 
in,  you  may  get  a  commission  when  you  arrive  in 
Britain." 

Edward  shook  his  head  at  the  idea  of  returning 
to  his  native  country ;  but  the  consideration  of  ob- 
taining a  commission  in  his  Mitjesty's  service,  and 
thus  exalting  himself  in  the  estimation  of  the  Gra- 
hams, and  showing  them  that  he  was  not  so  un- 
worthy of  Sarah  as  they  had  anticipated — this 
operated  powerfully  with  him,  and  he  agreed  to 
become  a  candidate  for  the  appointment. 

"A  candidate  I"  replied  the  friendly  teacher,, 
"there  is  no  use  in  becoming  a  candidate —the 
appointment  is  in  my  hands.  Had  it  been  an  Ame- 
rican vessel  I  might  have  recommended  an  Ame- 
rican ;  but  as  the  Shannon  and  the  Chesapeak  affair 
is  not  yet  forgotten  between  the  two  nations,  a 
countryman  might  not  be  comfortable ;  and  so,  if 
you  say  the  word,  I  nominate  you." 

Edward  said  the  word,  and  next  day  he  was  on 
board  the  WeUesley  seventy-four,  with  the  British 
ensign  flying  from  her  mizen  gaff,  and,  pro  tempore^ 
an  officer  under  the  shadow  of  that  all-important 
piece  of  bunting.  As  he  walked  to  the  cockpit 
from  the  mess-room  a  sailor  touched  his  hat  and 
seemed  to  recognise  him. 

"  I  think  I  should  know  you,  my  man,"  said 
Edward. 

"  I  shall  never  forget  you,  sir,'*  replied  the  tar,, 
with  filling  eyes.  "I  am  John  Arthur,  whose 
child  you  saved.  I  heard  that  our  new  doctorV 
name  was  Turner,  and  I  wondered  if  it  would  be 
you." 

Edward  clasped  the  hand  of  John  warmly ;  for 
who  that  meets  a  known  face  on  a  foreign  shore 
can  do  so  without  emotion  ?  It  is  one  of  the  kind- 
est instincts  of  home,  and  touches  the  rudest  minds. 
Edward  asked  after  his  wife  and  family,  and  fain 
would  have  said  something  of  Graigallan ;  but  his 
tongue  refused  its  office,  and  he  contented  himself 
with  general  inquiries. 

"  Altered  times,  now,  up  at  the  old  castle,  sir,** 
said  John  Arthur. 

"  Very  much  indeed,"  sighed  Edward. 

"But  the  young  lady  bears  up  wonderfully^ 
although  she  is  but  a  frail  boat  to  stand  such  a 
squall." 

"  Does  Morison  use  her  very  ill  ?" 

"  Desperate,  sir  T' 

"  Wretch  I"  muttered  Edward.  "  Was  not  your 
wife  surprised  when  Miss  Graham  took  up  with 
him?" 
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**  Took  up  with  Morison  I  Lord  love  you !  she 
would  A8  soon  looked  up  with  a  Greenland  bear  r 

**  Is  she  not  married  to  Morison,  then  ?*'  asked 
Edward  curiously. 

"  Bless  you,  no !  I  see  you  have  not  heard  the 
news.  My  woman  has  sent  me  word  all  about  it, 
and  I  thought  you  would  know  too.  Morison  has 
turned  out  to  be  the  right  owner  of  the  property, 
and  the  Grahams  have  left  the  castle,  and  the 
young  lady,  poor  thing  I  teaches  a  school." 

"And  has  the  villain,"  asked  Edward,  in  the 
utmost  amazement,  "  deserted  her  now  that  he  is 
rich  and  she  poor  ?" 

**  I  do  not  know  what  you  call  deserting,"  an- 
swered John,  hitching  his  trousers,  and  squirting 
out  of  his  mouth  some  tobacco-juice,  "  but  this  I 
know,  that  she  never  could  bear  the  sight  of  him, 
and,  rich  or  poor,  would  no  more  marry  him  than 
she  would  marry  me;  and,  for  that  matter,  perhaps 
not  so  soon." 

"  You  perfectly  astonish  me  I"  replied  Etlward. 
"  Can  you  show  me  the  letters  you  have  got  about 
this?" 

"  Certainly.     Come  forward  to  my  chest." 

And  John  Arthur  showed  two  letters  he  had 
received  from  "his  woman,"  which,  though  ill- 
written  and  worse  spelt,  clearly  showed  Edward 
that  there  was  something  wrong  about  the  letter 
he  had  received,  and  that  Sarah's  lover,  be  he  whom 
he  might,  certainly  was  not  Morison.  Arthur's 
information  whetted  Edward's  desire  to  be  home, 
and,  fortimately,  favouring  gales  sent  the  Wdleslei/ 
brisldy  over  the  Atlantic. 

In  the  course  of  the  voyage  Turner  was  intro- 
duced to  another  townsman.  This  was  Mntch  the 
farmer,  who,  being  ejected  by  Ludovicko  from  his 
farm  for  being  behind  with  his  rent,  had  assaulted 
the  law^^er,  and  been  banished  for  seven  years.  He 
had  behaved  so  well,  in  refusing  to  join  in  a  plot 
against  the  governor  of  the  colony,  that  the  last 
year  of  his  sentence  had  been  remitted,  and  he 
was  now  returning  home. 

"  My  poor  wife,"  said  Mutch  to  Ed^vard,  "  wan- 
dered about  the  country  with  her  children  like  a 
beggar  after  they  sent  mo  away,  no  one  speaking 
a  kind  word  to  her  till  she  met  Miss  Graham,  that 
Arthur  speaks  about,  who  helped  her  in  many 
ways  and  got  others  to  do  the  same ;  and  she  sent 
my  boy  to  the  school,  God  bless  her!  I  have 
repented  of  my  rashness  to  Grant,  but  I  was  sorely 
tempted ;  and  I  am  now  going  home  with  money 
in  my  pocket  to  help  my  wife  and  her  children, 
and  to  work  hard  and  be  resigned  to  my  lot  in 
future." 

Edward  promised  to  assist  him  when  they 
arrived  in  Paulton,  and  in  due  time  the  WeUesley 
landed  at  Portsmouth.  Edward  immediately 
started  by  mail  for  St.  David's,  requesting  Arthur 
and  Mutch  to  say  nothing  of  his  having  come  in 
the  same  ship  with  them. 

His  mother's  cottage  lay  on  the  road  to  St 
David's,  and  he  left  the  mail  at  the  nearest  point 
to  it.  On  entering  the  little  cottage,  the  scene  of 
his  earliest  dajrs,  Edward  was  greatly  affected  on 
finding  his  parent  lying  in  bed  and  extremely  ill. 
An  elderly  man  in  shabby  clerical  clothes  sat  by 


her  bedside,  and  seemed  to  be  administeriDg  spi- 
ritual consolation,  although,  from  the  weakness 
and  pain  of  the  patient,  it  produced  little  efiect 
Neither  observed  the  entrance  of  Edward,  for,  in 
the  sick  dwellings  of  the  poor,  neighboars  come 
out  and  go  in  without  ceremony. 

^  I'm  cold,  very  cold,  John  Adams.  It's  aa 
unearthly,  leaden  cauldness,  and  it  will  end  in 
death ;  and  L  maim  ha'e  something  off  my  mind  en 
I  go.  I  canna  tell  you,  John  Adams ;  ye  wad 
pray  nae  mair  wi'  me  if  ye  kent  my  sin.  And, 
besides,  it  maun  be  spoken  to  a  lawyer,  that  will 
see  justice,  and  not  to  a  simple  man  like  you,  that 
could  be  imposed  on." 

"  Ailie  Turner,  stay  your  mind  on  Him  who 
hath  said.  Call  on  me  in  the  day  of  trouble." 

"  Mother,  dear  mother,  I  am  your  son,  yonr  son 
Edward,  and  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  so  ill." 

"  You  are  no  son  of  mine,"  answered  the  dying 
woman  sadly,  putting  forth  her  hand  and  tiying 
to  look  at  Edward ;  but  both  senses  were  deceimg 
her,  for  she  could  neither  see  nor  feel  him,  so  fast 
was  the  work  of  dissolution  going  on. 

"  She  was  always  fondest  of  a  foster-brother  of 
mine,"  said  Edward  to  Kilbadie. 

"  Ah !"  said  the  woman,  "  I  feel  this  hand;  this 
is  a  soft,  little  hand — my  son's  was  big  and  hard. 
Are  you  in  very  truth  the  lad  that  passed  by  the 
name  of  Edwalrd  Turner  ?  John  Adams,  pray 
for  me !  Shame  is  upon  me,  and  on  this  myd^- 
bed  I  must  tell  my  sin  to  the  man  himsel'  that  I 
have  sinned  against.  I'm  weary,  John  Adams ; 
pray  for  mo  that  I  may  have  strength  to  tell  it* 
and  get  somebody  that  has  law  to  hear  it,  for  I 
cannot  speak  twice.  Did  you  say  there  was  for- 
giveness at  the  very  time  of  death?  Is  it  w 
too  near  the  day  of  judgment,  John  Adams?" 

"  Ailie,"  answered  Kilbadie,  "  ye  have  aye  been 
aslcing  for  a  magistrate,  and  I  have  got  Mr.  Craig, 
who  is  a  justice  of  the  peace,  to  come  to  you.  He 
is  here ;  unburden  yoursel'  to  him,  and  then  fliflg 
yoursel'  on  the  God  of  the  penitent." 

"  Lift  me  up — I  cannot  get  breath  lying  here. 
That  will  do.   Noo  write  dovv^  what  I  say.  Dinna 
look  me  in  the  face,  Edward  Graham,  I  oouldna 
speak  if  I  thocht  ye  were  looking.    When  Mrs. 
Graham,  or  Morison,  as  she  was  called,  gave  ^^ 
her  bairn  to  nurse,  she  said  it  would  one  day  come 
to  a  rich  property.     The  Devil  entered  me,  and  I 
aye  thocht  on  this,  and  I  was  angry  that  my  baim 
should  be  poor  and  hers  rich.    When  the  poor 
lady  lost  her  mind,  I  changed  the  bairns*  clothing, 
and  called  the  one  by  the  other's  name.    The 
lady's  bairn  lookit  weel  in  the  bad  clothes,  and,  to 
make  it  look  ugly — God  forgive  mefortheterriwe 
cruelty  1 — ^I  drew  a  hot  wire  across  his  eyes,  and  he 
never  saw  right.     I  passed  my  own  son  off  as 
William  Morison,  and  justly  has  the  Lord  JJ 
heaven  punished  me.    I  never  got  a  kind  word 
from  him ;  the  stranger's  baim  was  aye  kind  io 
me,  and  his  kindness  was  like  eoals  of  fire  on  my 
head.     But^  oh !  the  agony  whan  my  aia  w»f 
spumed  me  from  him— ^e  baim  that  had  w^}^ 
my  bosom,  my  first  and  my  only  bom,  ami  him 
that  I  sinned  so  much  for !    He  has  beeome  n^ 
but  he  wadna  part  wi'  a  single  pewjy  to  m^  "* 
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mither.  I  beseeched  him,  I  prayed  him  to  speak 
a  single  kind  word  to  me ;  but  he  thrust  me  from 
him,  and  I  vowed  that  when  death's  caald  hour 
cam*  I  would  clear  my  conscience.  And  now,  let 
everybody  ken,as  my  dying  confession, that  Edward 
Tamer,  as  he  is  called,  is  Mrs.  Morison's  son,  and 
not  mine." 

"  This  is  a  most  extraordinary  story  T'  exclaimed 
the  justice  of  the  peace.  "BLad  Mrs.  Morison's 
child  any  marks  by  which  he  could  be  distin- 
guished ?" 

**  Yes/*  replied  the  repentant  woman,  "  he  had 
two  moles  on  the  top  of  his  left  arm.  Let  him 
look,  and  they  will  be  found  there  yet" 

"She  is  quite  right,"  remarked  Edward;  "I 
have  two  marks  there." 

"Did  any  other  person  know  of  these  marks 
besides  yourself?"  asked  the  justice. 

"  Yes,  Janet  Gibb,  who  is  now  in  the  St.  David's 
poor-house,  was  nurse  to  Mrs.  Morison,  and  saw 
the  marks  at  the  time  the  bairn  was  born ;  and  she 
suspected  something,  for  she  said  it  was  very 
curious  that  my  bairn,  dark  at  first,  should  turn 
out  fair,  and  Mrs.  Morison's,  that  was  fair,  grew 
up  dark.  Edward  Graham,  can  yon  forgive  a 
sinful  dying  woman  that  has  done  you  so 
much  ill?" 

"  From  my  soul  I  do !"  replied  Edward ;  "  and 
I  beg  you  will  think  no  more  of  that,  but  bestow 
the  remainder  of  your  strength  in  listening  to  the 
advices  of  this  good  man." 

"  Man  s  forgiveness  can  avail  you  little,  Ailie 
Tamer,*'  said  Kilbadie,  "for  you  will  soon  be 
with  Him  who  can  kill  both  soul  and  body.  Com- 
pose yourself  while  I  offer  up  a  petition  in  your 
behalf  to  the  Throne  of  Grace !" 

"  Wait,  John  Adams,  I'm  no  ready  yet.** 

Edward  and  the  magistrate  walked  out  together. 

"What  would  you  advise  me  to  do  in  this 
matter  ?"  said  he  to  the  justice. 

"The  woman's  story,"  replied  Mr.  Craig,  "is 
quite  coherent  and  consistait  In  the  first  place, 
seek  out  this  Janet  Gibb,  and  get  her  evidence 
formally  taken  down.  You  may  get  some  trouble 
with  Morison*s  friends  if  you  do  not  proceed 
cautiously.** 

"  I  suspect,"  said  Edward,  "  I  shall  have  most 
trouble  with  himself." 

"  You  have  not  heard  the  news,  then  ?** 

"  W'hat  news  ?  I  have  only  this  moment  ar- 
rived in  Scotland." 

"  Why,  Morison,  having  been  convicted  of  rob- 
bery, murder,  forgery,  and  all  kinds  of  crimes,  was 
apprehended,  and  committed  suicide  while  on  the 
way  to  the  jail.** 

Edward  was  horror-struck. 

"I  did  not  like  to  harass  the  mind  of  his 
wretched  mother,  for  she  has  enough  to  think 
about  already ;  and  I  therefore  made  no  mention 
of  the  matter  to  her.** 

"It  was  kind,*'  added  Edward. 

"  Grentlemen,*'  said  Kilbadie,  coming  out  to  them, 
"  her  hour  is  come.    Nature  may  here  be  seen  in 
its  most  hmnbling  state ;  and  the  living  may  re- 
ceive a  lesson  from  the  dead  I" 
Life  barely  flickered  in  the  socket  of  the  body. 


and  in  a  moment  the  eye  was  stiffened  in  the  glaze 
of  death. 

"  Young  man,**  said  Kilbadie,  "  I  married  your 
father  and  mother.  I  witnessed  the  dying  moments 
of  your  sainted  mother,  who  died  t£e  death  of  the 
righteous;  for  God  cleared  up  the  clouds  that 
gathered  in  evil  days,  and  her  eventide  was  light. 
I  witnessed  the  dying  n]K>ment8  of  your  father, 
who  died  with  the  repentance  of  the  world,  sorry- 
ing  with  the  emotion  of  the  natural  man  for  the 
injury  done  to  his  innocent  wife,  but  not  casting 
his  burden  where  he  should  have  cast  it  I  have 
now  seen,  and  you  have  seen,  the  dying  moments 
of  her  who  ought  to  have  been  your  second  mother, 
but  was  not  Young  man,  connected  thus  with 
you  and  yours,  my  heart  warms  to  you ;  and  suffer 
me,  an  old  man,  to  give  you  the  word  of  exhorta- 
tion. Truly  I  know  you  to  be  the  real  son  of 
Mary  Morison,  for  you  have  her  mild  look  in 
your  face.  You  ^^-ill  now  be  rich  in  basket  and  in 
store.  Recognise  the  power  of  a  High  Hand  in 
your  restoration  to  your  rights.  Chance  brought 
you  not  over  the  deep,  that  you  might  come  here 
at  the  very  day  and  hour  that  death  entered  this 
cottage,  and  made  that  dead  woman  confess  her 
black  offence.  It  is  His  doing,  and  should  be 
marvellous  in  your  eyes.  Use  your  gold  and 
silver  well.  Turn  not  from  the  poor  man's  cry, 
as  the  wretched  woman's  son  did,  but  have  bowels 
of  compassion  towards  the  poor  and  needy ;  and  so 
lay  up  to  yourself  treasures  in  that  place  where 
moth  doth  not  cormpt,  nor  thieves  break  through 
and  steal.'* 

Never  was  homily  listened  to  more  reverentially. 
Edward  thanked  the  old  man  again  and  again  for 
his  kindness,  and  Kilbadie  having  promised  to 
take  charge  of  the  funeral,  Edward  gave  him  some 
money  to  defray  the  expenses,  and  took  his  leave 
for  St.  David's,  promising  to  return,  if  possible,  on 
the  day  of  the  interment. 

He  called  first  for  Hodges,  but  found  that  he 
and  his  sister  were  at  Paulton.  He  then  went  to 
the  sheriff,  to  take  his  advice  about  the  woman 
Gibb;  and  her  evidence  being  taken,  and  coin- 
ciding in  every  respect  with  the  testimony  of  Mrs. 
Turner,  the  judge  told  bun  that  his  claims  to  the 
property  could  be  clearly  established,  and  that  the 
attempts  of  Ludovicko  at  possession,  which  that 
modest  gentleman  had  already  commenced,  would 
be  set  aside  at  once. 

CHAPTER  XXXVn. 

CONCLUSION. 

Sarah  Graham  sat  solitary  in  the  little  parlour  of 
the  lodging-house  in  Paulton.  Mrs.  Arthur  had 
heard  of  her  husband,  and  the  poor  woman  Mutch 
had  heard  of  hers ;  but  there  was  no  intelligence  for 
her.  Explanation  might  be  made  when  too  late ; 
but  if  it  be  made,  thought  Sarah,  drying  a  tear,  I 
shall  be  glad  that  my  reputation  was  vindicated, 
although  too  late  for  my  happiness,  and  I  shall 
then  consider  him  as  dead  to  me ;  and  if  he  really 
be  no  more,  I  shall  cherish  his  memory  as  the 
greenest  spot  in  a  short  but  sad  existence.  Hodges 
came  in. 
"I  have  got  some  news  of  the  fugitive,**  said 
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the  old  man  abruptly.     ^He  sailed  from  America 
in  a  war-ship  called  the  WellcsleyJ* 

**  Oh,  no,"  said  Sarah  despondingly ;  *'  for  that 
is  the  vessel  that  Mrs.  Arthur's  husband  came  in ; 
and  I  am  sure  he  would  have  mentioned  it*' 

"My  correspondent  is  a  very  correct  person," 
replied  poor  Hodges,  quite  chap-fallen  at  this  re- 
joinder. "  I  shall  write  again  next  mail,  and  have  it 
cleared  up.     So  hope  for  the  best,  my  dear." 

"Hope  deferred,"  replied  Sarah,  "makes  the 
heart  sick ;  and  while  the  grass  grows  the  hungry 
steed  pines  and  dies." 

Mr.  Hodges  was  no  hand  at  consoling  females, 
but  he  moved  off  to  fetch  his  sister ;  for  ^e  worthy 
man  thought  that  what  he  could  not  do  his  sister 
could,  and  that  between  them  they  could  rule  the 
whole  world.  Sarah  took  out  Edward's  letter,  her 
anchor  in  every  storm,  and  read  it  over  for  some- 
where about  the  three  hundred  and  sixty -fifth  time. 
Martha  softly  entered  the  room,  and  tapped  her  on 
the  shoulder. 

"  Do  you  ken  this  ring,  hiuny  ?"  said  the  old 
woman. 

"  Merciful  providence  I  it  is  the  one  I  gave  to 
Edward,  ^  Is  he,  then,  no  more  ? — or  has  he  sent 
back  this  gift  in  mockery  ?** 

"  Neither,"  exclaimed  Edward,  bursting  into  the 
room  in  a  state  of  transport ;  and  Sarah  flung  her- 
self into  his  arms,  and  the  long  and  warm  embrace 
that  followed  beheld  the  final  breaking  up  of  the 
night  of  sorrow  that  had  darkened  around  her. 
"  Morning  now  waved  its  golden  hair,"*  and  all  was 
sunshine  and  gladness. 

"  How  could  you  believe  Morison's  letter  to  be 
mine  ?"  asked  Sarah,  in  a  tone  of  gentle  reproof. 

Edward  could  make  no  reply,  but  evaded  the 
question.  "  The  rascal,"  said  he,  "  not  only  forged 
your  name  but  assumed  mine." 

"  How  mean  you  ?" 

"  I  am  the  true  heir  of  Graigallan.  The  nurse 
changed  us  in  infancy ;  and  you  shall  adorn  the 
castle  again,  Sarah." 

"  Say  not  so,"  replied  she.  "  There  have  been 
so  many  changes  there  that  I  would  not  consider 
myself  safe.  The  idea  of  being  connected  to  you 
by  relationship,  as  well  as  affection,  is  to  me  a 
prouder  thing  than  any  wealth  could  confer.  Do 
not  seek  riches,  dear  Edward,  but  let  us  be  happy 
and  contented  in  some  humble  station." 

**  Nothing  of  the  sort,"  exclaimed  Hodges,  who, 
having  heard  the  news  from  his  sister,  on  whom 
Edward  had  previously  called,  and  got  the  ex- 
planation regarding  Morison  s  letter,  now  returned. 
"  Nothing  of  the  sort,  I  say.  Livingston  lias  just 
walked  along  the  street  with  me,  and  he  has  had 
advice  from  the  lawyer  in  St  David's  whom 
Edward  consulted,  and  ho  says  that  his  claim  is 
clear  and  indisputable.  I  mean  to  take  it  up 
myself,  and  spend  my  last  penny  on  it,  and  carry 
it  to  the  House  of  Lords,  before  that  sneak,  Grant, 
shall  get  a  single  inch  of  ground.  Carry  you  on 
your  conversation,  while  I  attend  to  business ;  and 
if  you  have  any  documents,  give  me  them." 

Edward  delivered  up  his  papers,  and  Hodges 
ran  away  to  attend  on  Livingston.  Edward  was 
introduced  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Graham, both  of  whom 


bowed  themselves  to  the  ground  before  him,  and 
retired  very  speedily. 

The  intelligence  of  the  newest  heir  of  Graig- 
allan spread  through  the  town  like  wildfire ;  but 
the  qmdnnncs  of  the  place  shook  their  heads,  and 
said  they  had  heard  of  so  many  heirs  to  the  pro- 
perty that  they  questioned  if  the  real  one  had 
come  up  after  all,  and  that  they  would  ''wait a 
little  longer"  before  coming  to  a  final  decision  or 
the  subject.  Hodges  was  annoyed  at  their  incre- 
dulity, and  snapped  his  fingers  at  them,  and  called 
tliem  a  set  of  humbugs;  but  it  would  not  do. 
Nobody  believed  him  except  Hayes  the  grocer 
and  his  wife,  and,  as  a  corollary  to  their  belief, 
Dr.  Antliony  Fitr^bbon  and  his  wife;  "althongh" 
Anthony,  when  unbuttoning  his  waistcoat  oa 
the  very  night  of  the  day  when  he  had  publicly 
given  m  his  adhesion  to  the  Hodges's  theory, 
winked  to  his  wife,  as  much  as  to  say,  "Turner 
has  not  drawn  the  rents  yet." 

"  We'll  see,"  added  his  spouse  quaintly,  as  she 
put  the  last  ringlet  of  her  hair  in  paper,  and  iried 
to  catch  her  profile  in  the  looking-glass.  ■ 

Graigallan  Castle  remained  wiUi  locked  doors. 
Ludovicko  having  told  the  porter  at  the  lodge  to 
keep  things  in  order  till  he  should  take  poss^ion, 
which  ho  meant  to  do  when  the  excitement  had 
subsided.  But  whilst  he  was  taking  his  measures. 
Livingston  was  taking  his;  and  the  lawyer's 
clerk,  Rankin  and  the  rest,  whispered  to  each 
other,  in  their  meetings  at  Mrs.  Findlay's,  that  a 
field-day  was  at  hand,  and  that  the  last  batde  of 
Graigallan  would  soon  bo  lost  or  won  by  Ludo- 
vicko. At  last,  the  important  day  arrived.  Lawjeis 
from  Edinburgh  to  Saint  David's  came  dovni;  and 
Hodges  and  Edward  met  them  in  Livingston's 
office,  and  Ludovicko  was  sent  for.  The  legal 
rogue  looked  on  the  assembly  with  his  nsnal  marble 
front 

"  WTiat  do  you  mean  to  do  in  regard  to  the 
Graigallan  property,  Mr.  Grant?**  asked  Living- 
ston, opening  the  campaign.  "  There  is  a  talk  of 
your  taking  possession." 

"  I  purchased  the  property  of  the  late  heir,  and, 
of  course,  mean  to  take  possession ;  the  cock-and- 
bull  story  about  the  change  of  the  children  will 
not  deter  me.  There's  my  deed  of  purchase. 
And  Ludovicko  tabled  the  parchment  with  the  air 
of  a  man  of  insulted  virtue. 

Livingston  took  up  the  document,  and  examine 
it  attentively,  along  with  the  other  legal  pundij?. 
"This  deed,"  resumed  Livingston,  « shows, tmly 
enough,  that  you  purchased  the  proper^  from 
the  person  who  went  by  the  name  of  Wiw 
Morison ;  but,  as  the  property  was  illegally  assamed 
by  him,  he  had  no  right  to  sell,  and  therefore 
your  title  is  not  valid."  , 

"  This  pretended  heir  is  an  impostor,"  growlea 

Ludovicko. 

Edward,  who  had  hitherto  sat  in  the  wrnff 
unobserved,  started  up  at  this  declaration.  "Recall 
that  word,  sir !"  said  he.  "  I'll  not  allow  you  or 
anyone  to  call  me  by  such  a  ternL" 


Ludovicko  looked  up,  and  conviction  na^ 
upon  him.    Now  in  manhood,  Edward's  voice 
figure  strikingly  resembled  his  father'iv  Go^^^ 
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Onthatn,  while  in  more  than  one  feature  of  his 
hce  Ludoviciso  could  trace  the  lineaments  of  Mary 
Morison. 

**  Allow  me,  Mr.  Graham,  to  conduct  your  case/* 
wd  Livingston,  calmly  putting  Edward  back. 
**  We  have,  Mr.  Grant,  the  declaration  of  a  dead 
witness  judicially  taken,  and  the  evidence  of  a 
living  one,  to  prove  that  Mr.  Graham  was  the  son 
of  Godfrey  Graliam  and  Mary  Morison;  we 
have  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Adams,  the  wandering 
preacher,  and  of  other  two  parties,  that  these 
persons  were  married  according  to  Scotch  law; 
and  nothing  can  set  aside  his  claim  by  ordinary 
succession,  unless  you  can  produce  a  will  made  by 
Godfrey  Graham  which  changes  that  succession." 

"Pll  take  advice  on  the  matter,"  answered 
Ludovicko  coldly. 

"  We  have  done  that  already,**  replied  his  an- 
tagonist "  Here  is  the  opinion  of  the  last  and 
present  Lord  Advocate,  and  the  last  and  present 
Solicitor-General.** 

"  111  think  of  it,**  said  the  lawyer  doggedly. 

**  Do ;  and,  for  your  information,  here  is  the 
course  we  mean  to  pursue.  John  Graham  com- 
mitted a  great  blunder  in  not  serving  himself  heir. 
His  nephew's  case  will  be  better  managed.  We 
ahall  immediately  cause  him  to  be  served  heir  by 
s  jury,  and  you  can  oppose  if  you  think  necessary ; 
only,  as  our  case  is  clear,  we  thought  it  but  fair  to 
apprise  yon  of  our  strength  in  order  that  you 
jniprht  not  unnecessarily  make  any  resistance." 

Ludovicko  glared  on  the  whole  party  like  a 
tiger  deprived  of  his  prey,  and  left  them  without 
saying  a  word. 

The  jury  court  was  held  in  due  time,  and  Edward 
was  declared  heir  unanimously,  no  appearance 
being  made  for  Ludovicko ;  and  as  our  history  is 
drawing  to  a  close,  we  may  as  well  state  here  all 
that  is  known  of  the  subsequent  career  of  a  gentle- 
man who  has  figured  so  much  in  our  pages.  Find- 
ing that  the  tide  of  public  opinion  did  not  change, 
as  he  had  expected,  that  the  office  of  procurator- 
fiscal  was  taken  from  him,  that  clients  left  him,  and 
baeiness  of  all  kinds  forsook  him,  he  drew  out  his 
money  from  the  Ship  Bank,  and  was  never  heard 
of  more,  the  probability  being  that  he  was 
drowned  in  a  packet-ship  that  left  for  America 
about  the  time  of  his  disappearance,  but  never 
reached  the  shores  of  the  New  World.  Bankin 
commenced  business  on  his  own  account,  gave  up 
Mrs.  Findlay's,  and,  having  some  of  Ludovicko*s 
AiU  and  none  of  his  dishonesty,  succeeded  remark- 
ably well. 

Edward  and  Sarah  went  to  Si  David's,  on  a 
visit  to  the  Hodges,  and  there  were  married; 
Hodges  giving  away  the  bride,  and  Miss  Paterson, 
the  professor's  daughter,  acting  as  bridesmaid.  At 
Craigallan  the  event  was  celebrated  by  huge  bon- 
fires, dancing,  and  festivities  of  all  kinds ;  Skipton 
the  brazier  superintending  the  fancy  department 
of  the  ball.  Mrs.  Martha  Martin,  in  imitation  of 
Napoleon  at  his  coronation,  installed  herself,  de 
novoy  into  the  office  of  housekeeper,  declaring  that 
no  living  soul  but  herself  could  restore  matters  to 
their  former  position  Abigails  scrubbed,  painters 
daubed,  glaziers  repaired,  and  joiners  mended,  but 
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still  the  perfect  housekeeper  contended  that  the 
place  would  never  be  the  image  of  its  former  self. 
The  recess  leading  to  the  library  was  closed  up 
by  Edward's  order,  and,  in  the  process  of  doing  so 
the  workmen  discovered  a  bimdle  of  notes,  which 
turned  out  to  be  part  of  those  taken  from  the  Ship 
Bank,  and  were  accordingly  duly  returned  to  Mr. 
Day.  By  the  time  all  these  preliminaries  were 
adjusted,  the  young  couple  were  ready  to  return 
from  the  Continent,  whither  they  had  gone  on  a 
nuptial  tour,  and  their  return  was  celebrated  by 
more  festivities  and  triumphal  arches.  When  the 
flow  of  visitors  had  subsided,  two  historical  per- 
sonages called  on  Edward.  The  first  was  Dr. 
Anthony  Fitzgibbon,  who,  after  many  remarks  on 
Providence,  slily  let  out  the  object  of  his  call. 

"  By  the  way,  Mr.  Graham,"   said  the  leech, 
"have  you  any  design  of  practising?" 
"None  whatever,"  replied  Edward. 
"I   do  not  mean  for  money  merely,  but  for 
love." 

" Nor  that  either,'*  said  his  old  apprentice;  "I 
may  occasionally  speak  to  a  sick  tenant,  but 
noUiing  more.  And  if  I  happen  to  be  ill  myself, 
I'll  most  certainly  call  you  in,  as  I  hold  it  as  an 
axiom  in  medicine,  that  he  who  is  his  own  doctor 
has  a  fool  for  a  patient" 

"  I  merely  asked  the  question,"  replied  Anthony, 
"  because  I  have  known  rich  graduates  dabble  in 
the  amateur  line  to  the  pecuniary  disadvantage  of 
the  regular  practitioner.  But  the  sentiment  you 
have  quoted  just  now  is  noble,  and  tlie  resolution 
you  have  founded  on  it  is  heroic.'* 

Anthony  plodded  on  through  life,  till,  at  last, 
Hayes  the  grocer  slept  with  his  fathers,  and  his 
widow  soon  after  followed  his  example ;  and  then 
Anthony  succeeded  to  the  long-expected  inherit- 
ance, and  as  he  became  more  rich  he  became  less 
selfish  —  a  consummation  that  does  not  always 
follow  the  accumulation  of  mammon. 

The  second  personage  who  called  was  no  less 
than  Tommy  Barker,  his  jacket  being  exchanged 
for  a  blue  coat  and  clear  buttons,  and  a  new  hat, 
which,  if  possible,  stuck  closer  to  his  shoulders  than 
the  old  south-wester  with  which  he  was  wont  to 
pace  the  quarter-deck.  Tommy,  however,  took  it 
ofiF  when  he  entered  the  drawing-room  of  Craig- 
allan Castle,  which  he  declared  to  be  finer  than 
the  state  cabin  of  a  London  trader. 

"  I  am  no  hand  at  speechification,  doctor — beg 
pardon,  captain — no,  hang  it !  Mr.  Graham,*'  stam- 
mered Tommy,  "  but,  howsomdever,  I  owe  you  an 
apology.  Yon  see  I  was  under  a  mistake,  or  I 
would  not  have  gone  so  far  to  the  lee  with  you. 
It  was  all  about  the  girl — that  was  the  whole  cause 
of  it;  but  now  that  that  is  cleared  up,  I  beg  your 
pardon,  and  I  hope  you  will  have  no  ill  will  at 
me,  but  forget  and  forgive ;  and  if  I  ever  sail  with 
another  doctor,  I'll  be  kind  to  him  for  your  sake — 
by  jingo,  I  will  I" 

"  I  am  perfectly  \rilling  to  be  reconciled  to  you. 
Captain  Barker,  since  you  acknowledge  that  you 
did  me  wrong ;  but  I  wish  to  know  what  was  your 
animus  against  me  ?  I  am  confident  I  never  did 
you  any  harm." 

"  It  was  tho  girl  I  the  girl !"  squeaked  Tommy 
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*  But  wbat  girl  ?"  asked  Edward. 
"Is  it  honour  bright  between  ns,  doctor?** 
"  Certainly,"  answered  Edward. 
"  Well,  then,"  replied  Tommy,  looking  towards 
the  door,  and  speaking  in  a  whisper,  **  it's  Betty 
Findlay,  whose  mother  keeps  the  pnblic-house.** 

"But  how  does  that  explain  the  thing?"  in- 
quired Edward,  looking  hard  at  the  commander, 
who  was  blushing  like  port  wine,  eyes  and  ears 
and  all. 

"I'm  going  to  be  married  to  her," said  Tommy, 
in  a  confidential  tone,  and  looking  quite  trium- 
phant. 

••Very  well,"  remarked  Craigallan*8  newest 
lord,  "  but  how  does  that  account  for  or  explain 
your  treatment  of  me  on  board  the  Brilliant  ?'' 

"Oh,  that's  what  you  want  to  know,  is  it? 
Well,  then,  I  have  long  been  courting  Betty — she's 
a  nice  morsel,  not  more  than  eighteen — but  me 
being  an  old  fellow,  she  was  not  inclined  to  bite, 
even  although  her  mother  tried  it  on  in  my  favour. 
I  heard  that  all  the  young  sparks  were  running 
after  her,  and  I  was  terribly  jealous — I  could  not 
sleep  for  thinking  of  it  Well,  on  the  night  before 
the  Brilliant  sailed,  that  fellow  Morieon,  whose 
log-book  will  be  made  up  by  this  time,  came  to 
me  and  said  that  you  were  Betsey's  most  favoured 
lover,  and  that  he  had  seen  her  sitting  on  your 
knee  and  kissing  you  all  the  evening.  When  I 
tried  to  kiss  the  gipsy  that  same  night  she  slapped 
me  on  the  cheek.  My  corruption  was  up,  and  I 
did  not  care  what  I  did.  That's  the  story,  doctor." 
Edward  laughed  heartily,  and  Sarah  coming  in, 
Johnny  was  duly  introduced  to  her,  and  being 
high  twelve,  Johnny  graciously  consented  to  take 
his  meridian  in  the  castle.  Tommy,  now  at  ease 
with  himself  and  with  all  mankind,  sipped  his 
brandy-and-water  with  great  gusto. 

"  Betsey,"  he  continued.  "  would  not  let  me  rest 
till  I  had  come  and  spoken  to  you,  for  one  of  the 
sailors  had  told  her  how  I  had  used  you.  By  the 
way,  ma'am,  I  brought  home  two  parrots,  very 
fine  animals,  well-bred  birds,  and  with  very  few 
oaths — just  fit  for  ladies.  One  is  for  my  own  little 
woman ;  will  you  take  the  other  to  show  that  you 
forgive  me  as  well  as  the  doctor?** 

Sarah  consented;  and  Tommy,  regardless  of 
etiquette,  pitched  on  his  hat  to  indicate  his  joy, 
and  slammed  it  close  down  to  his  shoulders  in  the 
eld  fisshion,  and  then  took  his  leave. 

"  Trim  craft  that  of  the  doctor's,"  was  Tommy's 
reflection,  "  but  she  has  not  the  build  of  Betsey." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Graham  were  offered  an  asylum 
in  the  castle,  but  declined,  and  were  accommodated 
in  a  house  some  few  miles  from  it,  where  they 
lived  in  great  retirement,  Edward  and  Sarah  being 
almost  their  only  visitors. 

Jones  was  reinstated  into  his  old  office,  and  dis- 
charged the  duties  satisfactorily.  Mutch  got  a 
farm  on  the  estate,  and  turned  out  a  sober,  indus- 
trious tenant.  John  Arthur  was  put  into  the  com- 
mand of  one  of  Edward's  schooners,  and  also  did 
well ;  and  as  for  his  wife,  her  pride  at  John's  ele- 
vation knew  no  bounds ;  and  when  Skipton  sent 
in  an  accomit  to  her  at  the  end  of  the  year  for 
repairing  sundry  pans  and  kettles,  and  addressed 


it  •*  Mrs.  Captain  Arthur,**  die  was  like  to  go  into 
hystencs.  Her  daughter,  Maggie,  grew  np  to  be 
a  blooming  barnyard  beauty,  and  one  of  Matchs 
sons  having  cast  a  sheep's  eye  on  her,  a  porpoae  of 
marriage  was  declared,  and  carried  into  e6et 
without  delay. 

Old  Mrs.  Martin  continued  as  housekeeper,  but 
as  age  advanced  her  efficiency  did  not  inerei8e,yet 
she  stoutly  maintained  that  her  powers  were  » 
vigorous  as  ever,  and  on  no  account  would  she  retiie 
from  active  service.  Sometimes  she  wodd  aUow 
the  larder  to  run  quite  low,  at  others  it  wodd  be 
redundant;  but  there  was  no  use  in  ^leaking to 
her — she  swayed  the  sceptre  tyrararicdly,  md 
Sarah  had  to  submit  Oscar  and  she  grew  blind 
together,  and  it  was  amusing  to  see  the  pair  start- 
ing for  the  town  as  in  days  of  old.  Oscar's  teeth 
could  hardly  hold  the  basket^hut  when  he  dropped 
it  from  sheer  weakness  Martha  was  not  allowed  to 
take  it  up ;  and  then,  instead  of  going  direct  into 
town,  they  would  sometimes  miss  thehr  way,  and 
search  had  to  be  made  for  then>— on  which 
casualties  occurring,  Martha  always  laid  the  blame 
on  Oscar,  and  very  likely,  could  Oscar  have  spoken, 
he  would  have  laid  the  blame  on  Martha.  Bot 
Time  mellows  all ;  his  hand  gradually  fell  heavier 
on  both,  and  ere  long  neither  could  walk.  Age 
came  on  them  "  frosty  but  kindly ;"  and  as  the 
shado'ws  lengthened  on  the  castle  wall,  Martha 
would,  on  summer  nights,  be  seen  in  the  garden, 
mediteting  like  the  patriarch  of  old  at  eventide, 
and  Oscar  securely  dozing  beside  her. 

Kilbadie  had  a  pension  settled  on  him  by 
Edward,  but  did  not  live  to  enjoy  it,  and,  quitting 
this  world  of  cares,  was  rewarded  by  a  large  share  of 
the  consolation  which  he  had  administered  to  othen. 
And  Edward  and  Sarah,  what  of  theift?  Th^ 
had  three  sons  and  a  daughter  bom  to  them,  and 
Sarah  busied  herself  about  them  as  other  mothers 
do,  and  became  cunning  in  winter  and  srantn^ 
dresses,  and  was  initiated  into  the  mysterwa  « 
teething,  and  had  to  coax  and  tiireaten,  jpersoade 
and  whip  them  into  order  and  good  discipline,  as 
all  young  ladies  have  to  do  who  surrender  their 
single  liberty  and  enter  into  the  bonds  of  wedlodt 
Sarah  fondled  her  sons  as  never  fond  mother  did 
before,  and  would  scarcely  let  the  wind  blow  npoo 
them ;  she  gambolled  and  played  with  them,  and 
saw  beauties  in  their  faces  and  fignres,  and  dis- 
covered precocities  in  intellect,  which  no  oiba 
body  could  see,  although  all  acknow^ledged  then 
to  be,  on  the  whole,  passable  childr«a.  Edward 
was  fond  of  his  boys  too,  and  he  also  had  an  iffl- 
common  liking  for  his  daughter ;  but  whenever  m 
took  the  little  thing  on  his  knee,  and  fondled  and 
kissed  it  exactly  as  Sarah  did  her  boys,  althongh 
with  less  ardour,  Sarah  looked  grave,  and  always 
contrived  to  send  Selina  out  of  the  room  to  execute 
some  trifling  message.  , 

«  Jealous  of  your  own  daughter  ?*  Edward  would 
say.     "  Oh,  fie !" 

Sarah  pouted,  and  would  not  admit  the  charge, 
but  insisted  largely  on  the  danger  of  fiithers  spoil- 
ing daughters. 

"  I  married  an  angel,**  Edward  would  say  in  re- 
turn, "  and  have  got  a  woman." 
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And  then  Sarah  would  take  him  by  the  arm  and 
ask  if  he  was  sure  that  he  loved  her  a»  well  as  he 
did  at  first,  adding  some  such  general  dogma,  that 
at  marriage  man's  love  is  at  the  highest,  while 
woman's  continues  to  grow  long  after  the  c<msQm- 
mation  of  that  institute  of  Paradise. 


And  when  we  had  finished  our  MS.  our  old 
aunt  looked  up  to  the  ceiling  and  said,  *^  So  Edward 
and  Sarah,  two  simple  beings,  triumphed  over 
Lndovicko,  Morison,  and  John  and  Mrs.  Graham^ 
all  adepts  in  artful  villany  !    Is  not  that  strange  ?" 

•'No!  Right  is  Might!" 


A  PEEP  AT  A  COAL-PIT  AND  THE  PEOPLE  IN  IT. 

The  old  proverb,  that "  one-half  of  the  world  does  xfeederaare  cut  and  tapped  which  seem  to  be  inex- 
not  know  what  the  other  half  is  doing,"  is  perhaps   haustible,  and  to  pour  out  rivers  of  pent-up  waters. 


m  no  instance  more  applicable  than  in  that  of 
citizens  and  colliers.  The  one  class  consider  all 
their  toils  finished  when  they  sit  down  at  the  side 
of  a  good  coal  fire ;  the  other  class  have  their  toils 
to  commence  when  the  coal  that  feeds  the  same  fire 
18  to  be  procured.  The  citizens  are  consumers,  the 
colliers  producers,  and,  as  usual,  the  former  gene- 
rally remain  ignorant  of  the  latter.  There  are 
upwards  of  20,000  people  engaged  in,  and  con- 
nected with,  the  miners  and  their  families  in  the 
northern  collieries  alone;  that  is,  those  on  the 
Tyne,  the  Wear,  and  the  Tees,  or,  as  it  is  com- 
monly called,  the  Newcastle  district  Yet  we  will 
venture  to  say  that  far  more  than  20,000  travellers 
pass  close  by  these  pits  and  pitmen,  and  are  as 
unacquainted  with  the  one  and  the  other  as  with 
localities  and  labourers  in  a  foreign  country. 
Perhaps  few  Cockneys  have  ever  set  eyes  on  a 
genui^  pitman  in  hie  pit  costume.  On/example 
should  be  brought  to  the  Exhibition  as  a  rarity. 
He  would,  at  least,  be  as  great  a  curiosity  as  the 
Chinese  mandarin.  Thousands  who  have  seen  a 
Chinese  junk  will  never  see  a  Newcastle  coal-pit 

In  a  recent  article  in  this  Magazine,  we  drew 
attention  to  the  subject  of  coal-mine  explosions, 
and  explained  the  causes  of  such  catastrophes  in  a 
brief  space.  We  now  proceed  to  take  a  glance  at 
the  entire  colliery,  and  the  habits  and  mannera  of 
the  colliers,  only  noticing  the  subject  of  ventilation 
so  far  as  is  necessary  to  complete  our  view  of  the 
mine  in  the  present  article. 

The  sinking  of  a  shaft  to  the  coal,  and  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  colliery  on  a  first-rate  scale,  is  a  very 
serious  undertaking,  and  is  therefore  commonly 
effected  by  a  company  of  capitalists,  under  lease 
from  the  owner  of  the  land.     The  value  of  coal- 
bearing  land  is  enormous,  and  from  such  land  a 
large  portion  of  the  revenues  of  the  bishopric  of 
Ihirham  arises.     Our  belief  is,  that  the  public  at 
large  have  no  conception  of  the  revenues  derived 
firom  this  source.     Some  day  or  other,  these,  like 
the  coals  themselves,  will  come  t6  light,  if  not  to 
London.  The  capital  required  for  the  proper  esta- 
blishment of  a  first-class  sea-sale  colliery  is  gene- 
rally very  considerable.  Including  the  **  training," 
or    getting  at  the  coal,  the  machinery,  colliers* 
bonse^,  waggons,  and  similar  appendages,  we  should 
Bay  the  capital  embarked  varies  from  40,000/.  to 
\60,QQ0U     Of  course,  the   difficulties  to  be  en- 
conntered  before  the  coal  is  reached  regulate  the 
early  expenditure.     In  some  cases,  springs  and 


At  one  pit  near  Durham,  the  steam-engines  pumped 
from  feeders  to  the  amount  of  26,700  tons  of  water 
per  diem!     This  is  an  extreme  instance;   but 
1000  gallons  per  minute,  or  6000  tons  per  diem^ 
are  not  seldom  pumped  up  from  mines.     In  the 
great    Hetton  Colliery  there  were    three   chief 
feeders  issuing  forth  respectively  2000,  1600,  and 
1000  gallons  of  water  per  minute.     Hence  the 
amount  of  steam-power  for  pumping  water  and 
lifting  coals  is  very  great.     At  Perey  Main,  near 
Newcastle,  are  found  686-horse  power  of  steam- 
engines  in  operation ;  but  of  this  total  amount  no 
less  than  440-horse  power  was  at  work  for  pump- 
ing alone,  to  preserve  the  mine  dry.     Engines  of 
250-horse  power,  ever  labouring  at  the  pumps  of 
a  mine,  are  not  uncommon  in  the  north  of  England. 
We  think  it  best  to  select  a  particular  pit  for  a 
visit,  and  then  we  say,  "Ex  uno  disce  omnes;" 
that  is,  in  English,  ^*  One  dark  hole  is  as  bright  as 
a  thousand."    The  pit  we  choose  is  Pemberton's 
Mine,  near  Sunderland,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most 
arduous  undertakings  ever  completed  by  two  or 
three  adventurers.    The  obstacles  encountered  in 
the  progress  of  the  work,  and  its  confident  con- 
tinuation in  the  face  of  prognosticated  failure,  are 
themes  of  constant  conversation  and  commendation 
in  the  district    It  was  at  first  prophesied  by  some 
of  the  most  eminent  mining  agents  that  the  shaft 
of  this  pit  would  never  be  completed,  and  the  coal 
never  attained.     But  the  Pembertons  persevered 
almost  beyond  hope,  and   finally  succeeded  in 
obtaining  excellent  coal  at  a  depth  of  1600  feet! 
The  shaft,  having  been  subsequently  continued,  is 
now  between   1700  and   1800  feet  deep,  being 
about  the  deepest  perpendicular  shaft  in  the  world, 
and  about  nine  times  as  deep  as  the  Monument  of 
London  is  high !     Let  our  gentle  reader  imagine 
the  Monument  piled  nine  times  upon  itself,  and  he 
will  obtain  some  conception  of  the  Pembertons' 
pit-shaft,  at  Monkwearmouth,  near  Sunderland. 
The  reader  will  best  understand  the  interior  by 
accompanying  us  in  one  of  our  descents  of  this 
shaft,  and  we  shall  thus  place  things  before  him  as 
graphically  as  possible. 

Were  the  reader  accompanying  us  in  any  other 
than  an  imaginary  visit,  it  is  probable  that  the  mere 
appearance  of  the  colliery-arrangements  on  the  sur- 
face would  be  sufficiently  repulsive.  As  soon  as  we 
leave  the  town  of  Sunderland,  and  approach,  through 
Monkwearmouth,  towards  the  locality,  a  tall,  blacky 
cloud-emitting  engine-chimney  stands  as  a  mine- 
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mark  to  direct  ub  to  the  pit-mouth.  A  few  dusky 
sheds  and  several  large  coal-heaps  blacken  upon 
our  view.  We  draw  nearer,  and  distinguish  the 
pullics  overhanging  the  shafl,  and  indicating  by 
their  coDspicuous  revolutions  that  the  pit  is  at 
work.  Upon  our  arrival  at  the  "  pit-heap,"  we 
ascend  the  eminence,  and  find  the  "  under-viewer," 
or  resident  superinteodent,  awaiting  us.  It  is  a 
busy  as  well  as  a  black  scene ;  and  we  may  glance 
around  upon  it  until  our  turn  to  descend  arrives. 
The  man  who  stands  at  the  mouth  of  the  shaft,  and 
utters  that  peculiar  warning  which  is  significant 
to  the  under-ground  watchman  of  our  intention  to 
visit  him — that  man  is  the  "  banksman,"  or  fore- 
man of  the  labourers  at  the  surface.  He  takes 
under  his  special  charge  the  duty  of  dismissing 
and  receiving  those  who  descend  and  ascend,  and 
may  be  considered  as  the  receiver -general  of  all 
receipts  for  and  from  the  mine,  whether  consisting 
of  live  or  mere  mineral  stock. 

All  around  us  we  observe  some  scores  of  active 
boys  busily  employed  in  wheeling  the  coal-baskets 
or  tubs  from  the  banksman,  who  has  landed  them, 
to  the  screens,  which  are  ranged  in  long  upright 
rows ;  and  against  their  sounding  wires  a  volley 
of  coals  is  heard  to  rattle  every  minute.  From 
this  operation  clouds  of  dust  arise,  either  for  the 
torture  of  our  wondering  and  watering  eyes,  or  to 
increase  the  vesture  of  black  that  clothes  every 
blade  of  grass  in  the  vicinity.  Yonder  are  a  batch 
or  two  of  boys  engaged  in  "  wailing,"  or  picking 
out  the  small  stones,  rubbish,  and  impurities  from 
the  screened  coal.  The  steam-engine  puffs  and 
roars,  and  so  does  the  banksman ;  the  screens  rattle 
and  creak,  and  so  do  the  loose  sheds;  the  iron 
wheel-barrows  clatter  and  grate,  and  so  do  the 
coal -waggons,  even  more  noisily.  What  with  the 
extraordinary  confusion  of  novel  noises  in  your 
ears,  the  incessant  clouds  of  dust  in  your  eyes,  and, 
if  the  wind  be  high,  the  jarring  and  shaking  of  the 
whole  wooden  fabrics,  you  do  not  feel  greatly  de- 
lighted when  the  "  tub"  is  declared  to  be  ready 
for  you.  As  you  step  to  the  shaft  you  feel  firmly 
persuaded  that  none  but  an  ^neas,  or  a  lineal  de- 
scendant of  the  pious  hero,  could  commit  himself 
to  this  Avemus  without  a  tremor.  Nor  have  you 
even  the  consolation  of  facilis  descensus  Averni, 
for  your  eyes,  if  you  can  use  them,  testify  most  un- 
deniably to  the  contrary.  To  be  told  to  step  into 
a  tub  or  a  wicker  basket  oscillating  over  a  black 
depth  of  more  than  a  thousand  feet  is  not  encourag- 
ing, nor  is  the  hesitation  on  your  part  removed  by 
the  considerate  attention  with  which  you  are  o£Fered, 
by  way  of  undeniable  security,  the  alternative  of  a 
"loop,"  for  your  accommodation.  This  loop  is 
nothing  more  than  a  noose  made  by  hooking  back 
the  chain  in  which  the  pit-rope  terminates  on 
itself.  Probably  you  will  fail  to  see  the  delicacy 
of  concern  for  your  comfort  when  you  are  in- 
structed to  insert  one  leg  in  this  loop,  and  to  curve 
the  other  round  the  chain;  then,  winding  your 
arms  round  the  rope,  you  are  assured  you  may 
"  ride"  in  this  mode  as  safely  as  in  your  private 
carriage.  It  is  certainly  impossible  that  yon  can 
fall  out  in  this  case,  although  it  is  not  equally 
certain  that  you  may  not  be  banged  against  the 


sides.  As  to  the  pitmen  themselves,  a  loop  for  one 
leg  is  considered  rather  in  the  light  of  a  somewhat 
effeminate  indulgence,  and  they  are  perfectly  Batis- 
fied  to  wind  legs  and  anns  rapidly  round  the  chain, 
to  swing  off  at  once  and  to  ride  in  this  way,  one 
above  another,  some  six  or  seven  at  a  time,  the 
lowest  one,  perhaps,  taking  a  loop  by  way  of  founda- 
tion. Such  is  the  unconcern  with  which  this  riak 
is  regarded,  that  we  have  stood  at  the  bottom  of  a 
sliaft  and  seen  the  rope  begin  to  ascend  before  tk 
men  and  boys  would  lay  hold  and  wind  themselves 
around  it,  and  we  have  been  assured  that  boys 
have  been  frequently  landed  at  the  top,  after  a 
severe  day's  work,  fast  asleep  upon  the  rope! 

We  must  not,  however,  delay  longer ;  it  is  otir 
turn  to  descend,  and  in  this  particular  pit  a  large 
iron  tub,  six  feet  deep,  is  the  vehicle.  There  is  a 
small  ladder  adjusted  for  our  entrj',  and  all  eyes 
are  upon  us ;  we  must  descend.  There  is  no 
shelter  or  pretence  for  evasion;  the  banksman 
holds  out  his  black  and  horny  hand,  and  being 
each  completely  indued  in  a  pitman's  dress,  we 
are  bound  to  sustain  the  character.  We  grasp  the 
proffered  hand,  and  by  some  means  find  ourseivea 
instantly  at  the  bottom  of  the  tub,  duly  thankful 
that  we  have  not  made  the  bottom  of  the  shaft 
instead ! 

The  word  of  command  is  given,  and  away  we 
shrink  at  a  rapid  rate  from  life  and  light  The 
first  bang  agamst  the  side  of  the  shaft  alarms  na 
terribly  at  our  literal  state  of  suspense,  but  this 
occurs  not  often.  You  never  glance  upwards  more 
than  once,  for  the  dust  and  drippings  you  then 
receive  in  your  eyes  render  another  attempt  unde- 
sirable. Two  minutes  elapse,  and  you  hear  voices; 
in  another  instant  the  ascending  tub  rushes  past 
you,  and  you  are  sensible  of  the  rapidity  of  your 
descent  You  now  are  made  aware  of  the  cause 
of  the  smoke  emitted  from  the  mouth  of  the  shaft; 
for,  on  expressing  your  increasing  sense  of  suffo- 
cation, you  are  informed  that  this  arises  from  an 
enormous  blazing  furnace  at  the  bottom  of  the 
very  sliaft  you  are  descending,  located  there  for 
the  purpose  of  producing  a  draught  of  m  to  ven- 
tilate the  mine.  You  have  now  become  fully  sen- 
sible of  your  temerity  in  descending  what  is,  in 
fact,  an  enormously  long,  dark,  stifling  chimney, 
technically  termed  an  "upcast"  shaft  About 
four  minutes  will  bring  you  to  the  bottom  of  the 
shaft,  if  not  to  your  senses.  As  to  your  eyes,  even 
if  they  are  cleared  from  the  unkindly  drops  that 
moistened  them  at  your  first  upward  inquiring 
glance,  yet  the  sudden  introduction  to  total  dark- 
ness will,  for  several  minutes,  incapacitate  yon 
from  taking  a  timid  look  at  the  questionable  place 
into  which  you  have  suffered  yourself  to  be  im- 
ported, and  the  equally  questionable  beings  by 
whom  you  are  surrounded.  Like  a  blind  man  are 
you  led  into  a  nook,  where  you  sit  until  nature 
dilates  the  pupil  of  your  eye  sufficiently  for  the 
reception  of  the  few  straggling  rays  of  light  emitted 
from  the  lamps  and  candles  of  the  miners. 

We  have  heard  bold  people  confess  that  they 
have  been  under  strange  hallucinations  during  the 
first  minutes  of  their  introduction  to  this  place. 
It  will  not,  therefore,  be  altogether  surprising  if 
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even  you  should,  for  one  minnte  or  two,  dream 
that  you  had  really  arrived  at  a  certain  place  best 
described  as  being  "  paved  with  good  intentions." 
Nor  is  it  impossible  that  in  hastily  passing  in 
review  your  own  good  intentions,  you  add  the 
ten-thousandth  and  first  by  determining  that  if 
you  but  safely  escape  from  this  locality,  you  will 
never  more  give  the  reins  to  curiosity,  or  yourself 
to  a  mining-expedition,  as  long  as  you  live. 

In  a  pit,  however,  we  at  present  are,  and  may  as 
well  accomplish  the  object  of  the  visit.  Eyesight 
being  recovered,  as  far  as  to  discern  "darkness 
visible,"  candles  are  provided.  A  piece  of  clay  is 
thrust  between  the  fingers  of  your  left  hand,  and  a 
pit  candle  (forty  to  the  pound)  is  implanted  therein. 
A  stick  in  your  right  hand  will  complete  your 
equipment.  The  agent  leads  the  way,  and  we 
commence  our  journey.  While  you  pass  along 
the  main  passages  the  march  is  not  unpleasant,  as 
you  are  able  to  walk  erect,  or  nearly  so,  in  a  tole- 
rable subterranean  street.  The  first  signs  of  pit- 
labour  .will  be  the  passage  of  numerous  trains  of 
coal-waggons,  conveying  the  produce  of  the  mine 
along  the  railways  to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft. 
These  trains  are  attended  by  boys,  of  from  twelve 
to  fourteen  years  of  age,  who  are  called  drivers,  and 
real  drivers  they  certainly  are,  as  you  will  find  in 
the  narrow  passages  of  the  pit.  Wo  have  ques- 
tioned some  hundreds  of  them,  in  various  pits,  and 
a  more  risk-bearing  race  of  lads  we  never  found. 
To  apply  a  homely  proverb,  they  get  nearly  as 
many  kicks  from  the  horses  as  halfpence  from  their 
masters.  How  they  manage  to  accomplish  so 
many  safe  journeys  is  the  wonder.  An  ungrateful 
kick  from  the  quadruped  is  one  risk ;  a  tumble 
from  their  semi-seats  is  another  of  very  frequent 
occurrence ;  while  that  of  being  run  over  by  one 
or  more  waggons  of  the  train  is  the  last,  and,  not 
very  rarely,  a  fatal  one.  We  have  met  with  some 
of  these  lads  whose  whole  system  of  chronology  is 
based  upon  the  occurrence  of  accidents,  or  "  lamings," 
as  they  generally  name  them ;  and  they  will  date 
a  particular  event  they  wish  to  call  to  mind  by  its 
happening  when  they  had  their  third,  or  second, 
or  fifth  "laming;"  the  said  laming  varying  from 
an  almost  fractured  skull,  and  a  broken  leg  or  arm, 
to  the  loss  of  a  finger  or  the  disfigurement  of  a 
featnre.  One  young  driver  had  been  the  subject 
of  seven  lamings,  and  had  thriven  in  spite  of  them 
all.  Any  boy  who  had  escaped  with  but  one  or 
two  slight  injuries  was  considered  as  particularly 
favoured. 

You  have  now  arrived  at  a  side  passage,  where 
it  may  be  convenient  to  branch  off.  The  progress 
here  is  more  difficult,  as  the  roof  is  lower  and  the 
way  narrower ;  but  this  is  the  first  place  where  you 
can  see  the  **  hewers "  at  work.  The  hewers  are 
the  actual  miners  or  hewers-down  of  the  coal,  and 
you  now  see  two  of  them  at  their  labour.  You 
observe  that  the  extraction  is  effected  by  under- 
mining two  sides  of  a  cubical  mass,  and  detaching 
the  others  by  the  insertion  of  a  wedge  or  by  the 
aid  of  gunpowder.  In  excavating  the  lowest  side 
the  hewer  squats  down,  or  lies  along  upon  his  back, 
working  upwards.  It  requires  no  little  dexterity 
and  no  little  force  to  swing  his  "pick"  so  as  to 


"  undergo"  the  mass  to  the  extent  of  three  feet  ; 
but  the  man  uses  his  arms  in  a  manner  the  most 
effective  and  surprising  to  you,  a  witness  for  the 
first  time  of  this  procedure.  Your  approach  stops 
the  business  for  a  minute  or  two,  during  which 
you  are  attentively  surveyed,  and  then  suggestively 
informed  that  hewing  is  "drouthy  (dry)  wark." 
Of  course  you  "  pay  your  footing"  with  a  liberal 
hand  and  a  good  grace.  Should  your  compliance 
be  prompt  and  your  small  coin  plentiful,  you  will 
find  these  black  humanities  very  civil  fellows,  and 
I  shall  be  surprised  if  you  are  not  specially  treated 
to  a  "  blast"  The  preliminaries  to  this  blast  are 
hurried  for  your  particular  amusement,  which  is 
indeed  somewhat  diminished  by  the  clouds  of 
"  reek  "  that  follow  the  explosion  and  hang  around 
you.  The  coal  is  extensively  torn  down  by  the 
extra-charged  blast  for  which  you  paid,  and  you 
see  it  thrown  into  baskets  or  iron  tubs,  which  are 
placed  singly  upon  "  trams,"  and  pushed  or  "  put" 
by  stout  lads  along  a  tramway  to  the  crane,  by 
which  they  are  raised  upon  waggons  for  the  main- 
way,  and  committed  to  the  charge  of  the  drivera. 
The  "  putting  "  is  the  severest  work  in  the  pit  in 
proportion  to  the  ago  of  the  labourers  and  the 
duration  of  their  labours.**  The  putters,  however, 
are  assigned  to  their  tasks  with  special  reference 
to  their  age  and  strength,  one  strong  lad  being 
counted  equal  to  two  younger  and  weaker  boys — 
or  two  boys  of  like  age  and  strength  equal  to  two, 
one  of  whom  is  older  and  the  other  younger  than 
either  of  the  former  two.  You  had  better  take 
our  explanation  of  these  arrangements  as  sufficient, 
as  should  you  question  the  lads  themselves,  you 
will  scarcely  be  the  wiser  for  their  attempts  to 
convey  to  your  dull  perception  the  full  under- 
standing of  what  is  meant  by  a  "headsman,"  a 
"  half-marrow,"  and  a  "  foal." 

You  have  now  seen  specimens  of  the  regular 
staff  of  the  pits,  and  will  scarcely  feel  curious 
enough  to  ascertain  the  duties  of  those  who  are 
engaged  in  arranging  for  or  superintending  the 
labourers  already  described,  otherwise  you  may  have 
apellatives  and  explanations  enough.  The  under- 
ground as  well  as  the  upper-ground  establishment 
in  every  large  pit  consists  of  a  series  of  ranks  of 
labourers,  of  more  than  a  dozen  denominations  for 
each  of  the  two  divisions.  The  example  of  one 
moderate  mine  (Walbottle)  will  suffice,  where  150 
chaldrons  of  coals  are  drawn  every  working-day, 
at  the  least  There  the  upper-ground  establish- 
ment consists  of  112  men  and  28  boys,  employed 
in  seventeen  different  kinds  of  labour ;  the  under- 
ground establishment  consists  of  136  men  and  85 
boys,  employed  in  about  fourteen  various  sorts  of 
occupation.  The  total  establishment  consists  of 
361  workpeople,  of  which  number  113  are  boys. 

You  may  have  had  enough  of  the  pit  by  this 
time,  but  you  will  not  be  let  off,  or  np  again,  so 
easily,  for  you  have  seen  little  or  nothing  of  the 
worst  of  it     The  agent  seduces  you  to  follow  him 

♦  It  18  uow  mattw  of  common  notoriety  that  in  some  districts, 
ns  in  pnrts  of  Lancashire  and  Yorksiiire,  girls  and  youu^  women 
were  employed  in  "  patting,"  and  actaally  harnessed  to  the  loads 
like  beasts  of  burden.  Happily,  the  act  rcJatine  to  the  employmen 
of  women  nnd  children  in  mines  makes  this  illegal. 
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for  a  short  time  into  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  {nt, 
and  you  must  ohey  him,  for  you  cannot  find  your 
way   back  without  him.     Now  you  experience 
some  of  the  difficulties  of  the  progress ;  for  you  are 
entering  those  more  distant  places  where  the  ven- 
tiktion  is  less  active,  and  where  the  temperature 
of  the  mine  is  about  eighty  degrees,  although  it 
has  been  known   to   be  as  high  as  eighty -nine 
degrees.  Your  candle — unless  you  are  exceedingly 
apt  at  fingering  tallow  in  a  melting  temperature — 
has  long  since  spread  superficially  over  your  hands, 
and  your  fingers  are  tolerably  well  burnt.    The 
agent  is  on  far  before  you,  and  you  follow,  haud 
passibus  esqids,  and  m   the   momentary  fear  of 
having  to  add,  cui  lumen  ademptum.     He  pauses 
at  a  little  shed,  and  you  receive  a  Davy-lamp  in 
place  of  your  candle,  as  you  are  now  in  a  danger* 
ous  atmosphere.     The  light  of  this  lamp  is  so 
feeble  that  the  next  minute — albeit  your  progres- 
sing body  is  doubled  up  to  the  miuimum  of  your 
contractile  power — ^you  are  the  recipient  of  such  a 
blow  on  your  head  as  fairly  staggers  you.     You 
assent  to  the  syllogism,  that  you  are  far  too  tall 
for  this  part  of  the  under- world ;  you  try  whether 
some  philosophers  are  correct  in  affirming  that 
man  might  i^adily  adapt  himself  to  ''all-fours." 
On  all-fours  you  certainly  proceed  more  safely, 
though  less  speedily,  and  you  now  distinctly  per- 
ceive how  highly  useful,  if  not  ornamental,  a  slight 
curve  or  bow  in  the  legs  really  is  to  the  numerous 
pitmen  who  possess  it.     By  way  of  showing  you 
his  agility,  one  of  them  precedes  you  at  a  com- 
parative railway  velocity.      To    see  a  genuine 
pitman,  of  short  stature  and  with  a  competent 
curvature  of  legs  (a  curve  whose  loci  it  might  be 
difficult  to  find)  thread  these  mole-galleries   is 
amusing  enough,  if  you  have  not  to  follow  him, 
with  a  Davy  dangling  about  you  and  the  terror 
of  a  dozen  rattling  putters  behind  you.     8uch, 
however,  is  your  present  lot ;  and  you  now  find 
yourself  alone  in  some  long  hole,  where  you  can- 
not rise  from  your  liands^  where  you  can  touch 
the  two  sides  with  your  feet,  and  where  you  feel 
despairingly  confident  that  the  approaching  train 
of  lads  widi  their  loads  can  only  pass  you  by 
passing  over  you !    Just  at  this  moment  a  blast 
is  fired  somewhere  close*to  you,  and  ihe  dull  boom 
causes  your  very  heart  to  bound.    The  trams  now 
are  close  upon  you,  your  Davy  shows  no  warning 
light,  and  hallooing  is  perfectly  useless.    At  the 
very  moment  you  have  resigned  yourself  to  the 
horrible  impending  fate,  you  most  thankfully  feel 
out  a  hollow  in  uie  wall  of  coal,  and  have  just 
time  to  flatten  yourself  into  it  when  past  rush 
half-a-score  of  headsmen,  half-marrows  and  foals, 
with  their  complement  of  creaking  and  crashing 
trams,  and  you  do  not  recover  from  your  shudder- 
ing tremor  till  the  last  sounds  die  away,  and  the 
passage  is  evacuated  by  the  whole  number  of 
rattling,  roaring,  and  roystering  lads  and  boys ! 

Your  guide  has  missed  you,  and  returns  to  find 
you  deplorably  anxious  to  desert  the  pit.  He 
commiserates  your  terror,  and  orders  a  "  rolley," 
or  small  flat  waggon-stand,  to  be  brought  He 
places  you  on  it,  all  your  length  being  spread 
over  it.    As  you  are  now  wheeled  along  by  your 


guide,  feet  foremost,  you  feel  consoled  and  con- 
fident in  knowing  that  with  his  head  must  all  tk 
thumping  concussions  take  place.  You  are  sar- 
prised  and  secretly  mortified  to  find  that  his  head 
continues  whole  and  unthumped,  his  back  on- 
excoriated,  and  his  arms  unbruised,  even  while  he 
is  wheeling  you  at  a  rapid  rate — a  rate  which 
would  have  Idl  you,  were  you  in  the  same  positaoa 
as  his  own,  with  scarcely  a  sound  limb.  Yoa  are, 
however,  still  more  surprised  to  find  that  you  are 
riding  through  still  narrower  and  more  stifling 
passages.  The  fact  is,  your  guide  has  determined 
that  you  should  see  the  "  pillar- workings,"  and 
you  are  now  in  one  of  the  remotest  nooks  of  the 
mine.  The  pillars  are  square  masses  left  to  sup- 
port the  mine,  and  conunonly  about  twenty  yards  by 
six ;  while  in  this  particular  pit,  the  extraordinary 
depth,  and  consequent  enormous  pressure  of  the 
superincumbent  strata,  render  it  essential  that  they 
should  be  forty  yards  in  length  and  thirty  in 
breadth ;  by  which  necessity  full  six-sevenths  of 
the  coal  is  left  for  support  alone.  Whenever  it 
is  resolved  to  mine  no  further  in  any  direction, 
the  pillars  tliemselves  are  gradually  excavated 
This  is  naturally  the  most  hazardous  work  of  all; 
for  the  roof  becomes  shaken  by  the  gradual  loss  of 
support,  the  wooden  props  are  finally  knocked 
down,  and  it  requires  extreme  agility,  even  in  an 
experienced  pitman,  to  secure  the  props  and  his 
own  retreat  in  due  time.  We  have  witnessed  this 
operation,  and  have  heard  the  succeeding  crasheg 
of  the  roof  with  no  very  courageous  heart  The 
deserted  portion  is  called  "  waste ;"  and  it  is  here 
that  those  resei'voirs  of  carburetted  hydrogen  are 
collected  which  are  out  of  the  reach  of  ventiktion, 
and  therefore  most  dangerous. 

You  ask  for  the  cause  of  that  low,  hissing  sound 
which  emanates  from  the  very  coal  itself  in  these 
recesses.  This  results  from  the  libwation  of  tiie 
gases  with  which  the  mineral  is  charged.  The 
chief  component  of  inflammable  pit-gases  is  car- 
buretted hydrogen,  mixed  with  unequal  quantities 
of  olefiant,  carbonic  acid,  and  nitrogen  gasesi 
These  compounds  exhibit  very  different  degrees 
of  inflammability  when  mixed  with  atmo8|ieric 
air,  according  to  the  different  proportions  they 
contain  of  nitrogen,  carbonic  acid  and  olefiant 
gases.  The  former  two  gases  diminish,  the  latter 
increases,  their  inflammability.  Contrary  to 
popular  expectation,  the  larger  the  amount  of 
atmospheric  air  with  which  the  pit-gases  can  he 
mixed  without  losing  their  detonating  power,  the 
more  dangerous  are  the  explosive  mixtures  formed 
by  them  in  coal-mines.  The  most  readUy-ei' 
plosive  mixture  of  fire-damp  with  common  air  w 
one  measure  of  the  former  to  about  seven  or  eipit 
of  the  latter.  An  ordinary  reader  must  be  awtfe 
that  the  Davy-lunp  consists  of  an  oil-fed  wia 
inclosed  in  a  wire-gauze  cylinder,  the  apertures 
of  the  wire-gauze  being  extremely  small,  and  «| 
least  625  to  the  square  incL  Through  so^ 
apertures  flame  will  not  pass,  unless  by  ap^ed 
force;  and  within  the  cylinder,  when  the  fire- 
damp encompassing  it  is  to  the  air  as  one  to 
twelve,  the  flame  of  the  wick  is  seen  to  be  sur- 
rounded by  the  feeble  blue  flame  of  the  g»fc 
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When,  however,  tiie  proportion  is  as  one  to  five, 
jBix,  or  seven,  the  cylinder  is  filled  with  the  flame 
•ofihe  fire-damp;  but,  though  the  wire-gau2se  may 
henome  even  red-hot,  the  exterior  air,  thoagh 
•explosive,  is  not  kindled.  The  safety  of  this  lamp 
'depends  upon  the  cooling  agency  of  the  \vire- 
^nze  exerted  on  the  portion  of  gas  burning 
ivnthin  the  cylinder. 

The  object  of  mining-ventilation  is  to  dilute  the 
-explosive  gafl6d  dO  much  as  to  render  them  unin- 
€ammable.  No  subject  hag  received  more  practical 
Attention  in  this  district  than  that  of  tne  1::^?'  «iode 
of  effecting  the  dilution  by  atmospheric  air.     The 
system  now  adopted  has  been  gradually  improved 
from  early  and  most  imperfect  modes.     It  may  be 
aaid  to  consist  of  four  chief  aiTangements : — 1st, 
A  "downcast-shaft,"     or  one  down  which  the 
-common  air  may  enter  the  mine ;    2,  An  "  upcast- 
ahaft,"  or  one  up  which  the  air  may  depart,  after 
having  ventilated   the  pit;    3,   A  large  blazing 
furnace,  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  upcast-shaft, 
<to  rarefy  the  air,  and  produce  a  draught  up  this 
shaft ;   4,  Stoppings,  of  various  kinds,  and  trap  and 
passage  doors,  so  fixed  as  to  direct  or  divert  the 
-course  of  the  current  of  air  in  accordance  with  tlie 
exigencies  of  particular  parts  of  the  mine.    It  will 
be  obvious  that  the  agent  of  the  ventilation  is  the 
'difference  between  the  weights  of  two  columns  of 
-air,  one  of  which  is  at  the  natural  temperature,  and 
the  other  rarefied  by  the  heat  of  the  fiimace.     A 
little  consideration   will,  we  think,  render  even 
this  very  summary  notice  sufficient  for  the  purpose 
of  a  general  reader.    Nothing  short  of  a  pictorial 
^p\«Df  and  that  a  rather  elaborate  one,  would  convey 
full  knowledge  of  the  entire  s^'stem  of  ventilation 
as  adopted  in  the  Newcastle  mines.     It  would  be 
especially  difficult  to  represent  in  words  what  the 
^exigencies  of  a  whole  pit  are  in  reference  to  this 
matter.     The  currents  of  air  must  travel  through 
the  mine  in  much  the  same  way  as  a  human  being 
would  do  who  is  desirous  of  exploring  ever  corner 
-of  it     The  air  is  coaxed,  as  it  were,  round  corner 
■after  comer,  up  this  passage  and  down  that,  and 
sometimes  up  one  half  the  length  of  a  passage,  and 
down  the  other  half^  so  as  to  be  coursing  reversely 
in  the  same  gallery.    At  other  places  it  is  made  to 
fork   or   branch  into  two  distinct  "splits,"  one 
current  proceeding  to  the  right  and  the  other  to 
the  left.     By  the  aid,  indeed,  of  arches  and  cross- 
ings, we  have  seen  the  air  compelled  to  make  a 
summerset  upon  itself,  and  to  exhibit  the  most  in- 
genions  ductilit}-. 

There  is  one  exigency,  however,  which  requires, 
-or  seems  to  require,  the  intervention  of  human 
.agency,  namely,  when  a  stopping  is  necessary  in  a 
main  transit  passage.  The  trains  of  waggons  must 
pass  perpetually,  and  yet  the  air  must  not  pass. 
The  ©nly  exp^ient,  therefore,  is  a  door  to  be 
•opened  and  shut  on  occasion,  and  the  closing  can- 
aiot,  ft  is  affirmed,  be  secured  without  the  constant 
.jittendance  of  a  man  or  boy.  A  man  is  too  ex- 
if  young,  and  too  sleepy  if  old.  Boys  are 
to  sleepiness  too,  and  also  to  playfulness ;  but 
th^  can  be  frightened  into  wakefulness,  and 
liGolded  into  seriousness.  Add  to  this^  that  t^e 
anerest  children  can  open  and  shut  a  door  '^en  it 


is  knocked  at,  can  be  employed  only  at  this,  and 
can  thus  be  habituated  to  the  terrors  of  a  pit  in 
time ;  and  thus,  we  learn,  the  cause  of  hundreds  of 
little  "  trappers"  having  been  almost,  as  it  were, 
bom  to  the  mine,  and  schooled  in  it  and  to  it  One 
of  the  primary  objects  of  the  "  Children's  Employ- 
ment Commission*'  was  to  examine  into  the  con- 
dition and  occupation  of  the  boys ;  and  one  of  the 
chief  results  of  the  Commission  was  the  exclusion 
of  children  under  eight  years  of  age  from  the  pit 
altogether.  Before  this  Act  passed,  we  have  seen 
in  these  pits  boys  of  almost  infantile  appearance  and 
^^'^bilities,  and  of  the  actual  age  of  six  and  seven 
years,  stationt^  ^^  various  pit  doors,  and  immured 
in  total  darkness  for  the  ir/elvelong  hours  of  every 
working-day  in  the  week. 

It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that,  until  V?^ 
recently  (and  now  but  very  partially),  not  a  eingt^ 
step  has  been  taken  by  public  authorities  to  enforce 
perpetual  vigilance  on  the  part  of  employers  and 
employed  to  amend  acknowledged  evils  and  im- 
prove defective  systems,  to  chronicle  the  results  of 
experience  and  observation,  to  register  the  extent 
and  direction  of  subterranean  operations,  or,  in 
fact,  to  record  anything  that  affects  the  health  and 
comfort,  or  produces  the  diseases  and  death,  of  that 
large  mass  of  labourers  who  obtain  their  livelihood, 
and  pass  a  large  poi'tion  of  their  lives,  many  and 
many  a  score  of  fathoms  away  from  the  light  of 
day  and  the  company  of  their  fellow-beings. 

We  fear  that  we  have  left  our  imaginaiy  com- 
panion somewhere  in  the  pit,  whilst  discoursing 
upon  the  above  matters.  We  hasten,  however,  to 
the  bottom  of  the  shafts  send  up  the  "token,"  and 
order  the  call  to  be  inade,  so  that  the  next  tub 
may  take  us  up.  Wo  step  in,  after  having  left  a 
few  current  coins  by  way  of  remembrancers,  and 
are  gratefully  discharged  from  these  Cimmerian 
regions.  Very  shortly  a  bright  circle  is  seen  above 
us,  and  we  speedily  recognise  it  to  be  the  mouth 
of  the  shaft,  to  which  another  minute  brings  ua. 
W^e  are  landed,  and  lauded  for  our  intrepidity, 
which  last  attribute  conscience  scarcely  allows  us 
to  claim ;  but  we  understand  the  hint^  and,  having 
left  the  last  of  our  small  coins,  repair  at  once  to 
the  agent's  house,  where  one  glance  in  the  mirror 
convinces  us  that,  under  some  circumstances  at 
least,  personal  identity  is  a  dubious  matter.  Wliat 
wdth  tallow  and  toil,  coal  and  carriage,  perspiration 
and  pit-costume,  we  really  might  defy  law  and 
justice  to  identify  us.  A  thorough  ablution,  how- 
ever, restores  us  to  ourselves  as  to  the  outward 
man,  and  the  agent's  larder  is  not  deficient  in  some 
few  of  the  necessfuries  and  comforts  of  life  for  the 
inward  man.  We  have  spent  many  instructive 
and  really  happy  hours  with  this  very  intelligent 
class  of  men ;  and  in  Northumberland  and  Durham 
the  chief  science  of  the  district  will  be  found 
amongst  these  highest  mining^officers,  or  "  viewers,** 
as  they  are  lociuly  termed,  and  their  immediate 
subordinates 

It  has  been  our  lot  to  descend  and  perambulate 
some  dozen  and  more  of  the  chief  mines  in  North- 
umberland and  Durham,  induding  several  ilpcast 
or  chimney  shafts;  and  truly  we  can  say  that, after 
thefirst  strangeness  andapprehension  wererempved^ 
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we  really  enjoyed  these  morning  calls  upon  the 
miners  at  the  scene  of  their  peculiar  labours.  The 
after-portion  of  the  days  and  the  evenings  we 
generally  devoted  to  visiting  them  at  their 
houses,  and  to  conversation  with  them  upon  their 
condition.  The  houses  of  the  pitmen  are  generally 
adjacent  to  the  pit,  and  consist  of  two-storeyed  te- 
ments  built  in  long  rows,  with  common  bake- 
houses before  them  at  intervals.  So  remarkable  a 
dissimilitude  as  may  be  observed  between  the  fur- 
niture and  the  houses  themselves  is  probably  pe- 
culiar to  the  domiciles  of  the  northern  pitmen. 
Amongst  some  hundreds  of  houses,  we  visited  fcTv 
that  did  not  strikingly  show  this  CGhirast  by  the 
exhibition  of  some  compaTatively  costly  article  of 
furniture.  An  eight-day  clock,  a  good  chest  of 
drawers,  and  a  fine  four-post  bedstead,  the  last  two 
often  of  mahogany,  and  sometimes  of  a  superior 
construction,  are  commonly  seen ;  such  things  being 
deemed  so  important  by  a  newly-married  couple, 
that  they  will  pay  for  them  by  a  long  course  of 
instalments. 

There  is  no  one  period  of  the  day  or  evening 
when  we  can  enter  a  pitman*s  cottage  and  judge 
of  the  whole  domestic  system  by  a  single  visit. 
The  men  who  are  hewers  are  called  to  work  at 
three,  or  four,  or  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
having  worked  about  six  hours  in  the  pit,  return 
home  to  dinner,  and  to  bed  at  the  same  time. 
About  the  evening  of  the  day,  however,  they  gene- 
rally rise  for  an  hour  or  two  to  indulge  in  a  walk 
with  their  comrades,  and  the  other  kinds  of  work- 
men, who  return  from  the  pit  with  the  lads  and 
boys  at  that  time.  This,  therefore,  is,  on  the  whole, 
the  best  opportunity  for  a  visit,  which  of  course 
should  bo  deferred  till  the  completion  of  those 
ablutions  which  every  man  and  boy  is  expected 
and  willing  to  perform.  The  meal  to  which  the 
colliers  sit  down,  whether  at  mid -day  or  now, 
is  one  of  a  very  substantial  character.  There  is 
no  deficiency  of  animal  food  and  of  luxui;ious 
items,  one  of  which  was  formerly  considered  as 
indispensable,  and  is  known  by  the  local  name  of 
a  "  singing  hinnie,"  being  a  rich  kneaded  cake  of 
a  common  kind,  which,  while  baking  upon  the 
"  girdle,"  emits  a  singing  or  hissing  noise.  The 
lads  and  boys  get  some  share  of  singing  hinnies 
and  various  edibles,  and  forthwith  manage  to 
secure  a  game  of  play  before  they  seek  their  pil- 
lows. Their  sires  will  now  take  a  lounge  in  the 
lanes  or  the  gardens  they  own,  and  in  the  intervals 
of  smoking  will  discuss  politics  and  religion,  or 
the  characters  and  conduct  of  the  ofiBcers  of  the 
mine,  or  the  price  of  provisions  and  the  rate  of 
wages.  Some  will  sit  in  the  house  and  read,  and 
a  few  attempt  and  succeed  in  mathematics.  Some 
will  repair  to  the  Methodist  chapel,  and  not  a  few 
to  the  beer-shop.  Occasionally,  a  snatch  or  two  of 
the  pitmen's  songs  in  the  pit  dialect  may  be  heard, 
and  in  this  department  there  is  a  literature  amongst 
themselves,  of  which,  however,  our  limits  will 
admit  of  no  specin^ens.  Here  and  there  you  shall 
find  that  the  violin  is  attempted,  or  the  flute  blown ; 
but  music  is  less  successfully  pursued  than  mathe- 
matics. Darkness,  however,  having  set  in,  and  the 
doors  having  been  closed,  the  night's  amusements 


seem  to  decline  about  nine  o'clock.  Now  do  fiddles 
begin  to  sound  very  inharmoniously — attempts  at 
solos  upon  the  flute  to  die  away  in  drowsy  discord 
— boys  to  become  considerably  less  pugnacious  and 
vociferous — men  to  leave  meetings  religious,  poli- 
tical, and  bacchanalian — ^lights  to  disap{)ear,  and 
the  sounds  of  deep  somnolence  to  be  distinctly 
audible.  Such  are  the  signs  of  a  settlement  for  the 
night.  Woe  to  the  ill-starred  stranger  wbo  may 
endeavour,  unguided  and  unprotected,  afla'  thw 
hour  to  thread  his  uncertain  way  through  the  un- 
mitigated uurkuess  of  a  pitman's  colony !  Vshi- 
ever  may  befall  him,  or  wherever  he  may  {all,tliere 
is  he  likely  to  remain ;  as  we  ourselves  have  actu- 
ally remained,  stunned  and  helpless,  at  the  bottom 
of  an  old  railway-excavation!  So  seldom  are 
these  villages  trodden  by  the  feet  of  strangers,  that 
cuttings  and  embankments  of  abandoned  railways 
are  permitted  to  yawn  in  the  very  centre  of  streets 
or  highways — in  perfect  consistency  with  the  safety 
of  the  knowing  inhabitants,  but  to  the  imminent 
risk  of  the  limbs  of  visitors  who  have  to  grope 
their  way  through  these  villages  for  the  first  time 
at  night.  As  to  summoning  aid  from  the  dormant 
pitmen,  your  cries  would*  be  absolutely  uselees 
amongst  men  whose  first  sleep  would  scarcely 
suffer  disturbance  from  anything  short  of  an  ex- 
plosion of  carburetted  hydrogen  gas,  or  the  pro- 
clamation of  a  "  strike,"  or  the  announcement  of  a 
Methodist  love-feast !  The  whole  village  would 
jump  up  to  hear  about  any  of  these  things. 

The  "  outward  man"  *  distinguishes  a  piimin 
from  every  other  operative.  His  stature  is  ratber 
diminutive,  his  figure  disproportionate  and  mis- 
shapen. His  chest  protrudes  (the  thoracic  region 
being  unequally  developed),  and  his  legs  are  more 
or  less  bowed.  Nor  is  his  countenance  less  striking 
than  his  figure,  the  cheeks  being  hollow  and  the 
cheek-bones  high.  The  forehead  is  low  and  re- 
treating, and  the  brow  overhanging.  His  vvhoie 
appearance  is  peculiar,  and  apparently  not  healtli- 
ful.  Amongst  agricultural  labourers,  blacksmith 
carpenters,  and  even  amongst  the  wan  weavers  oi 
the  factory  districts,  one  or  two  individuals  mir 
be  frequently  selected,  to  whom  the  homely  but 
expressive  epithet  "jolly"  might  not  inaptly  w 
applied ;  but  it  has  never  been  our  fortune  to  see » 
jolly  pitman.  We  do  not  attach  much  importance 
to  the  mere  paleness  of  visage,  because  the  babitnu 
seclusion  from  simlight  might  produce  an  effect 
of  this  kind,  analogous  to  that  of  the  etiolation  d 
plants.  There  are  several  points,  indeed,  oi  nfg»* 
tive  and  positive  advantage  in  the  pitman's  jM" 
siquc.  He  is  exceedingly  muscular,  and  his  sj»re 
habit  renders  his  recovery  from  accidents  unusuaUy 
speedy.  Medical  men  have  been  astonished  to  nw 
how  soon  a  fracture  or  dangerous  fall  has  bca 
recovered  from ;  and  we  have  met  with  hewen  who 
have  fared  ill  enough  for  a  dozen  ordinary  mortals 
In  scrutinising  the  boys,  most  of  the  corpor^ 
characteristics  of  the  adulta  may  be  frequently 
noticed  in  incipient  development  in  the  adolescei^ 
or  hereditarily  transmitted  to  the  children.  )^« 
have  already  noticed  how  severely  the  constjtt- 
tions  of  some  of  the  boys  are  tried,  and  how  m|«ay 
accidents  they  meet  with  in  the  course  of  twff 
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daties.  The  same  vis  medicatrix  naturce  restores 
the  son  and  the  father  with  uncommon  rapidity. 
All  the  adults  and  elder  hoys  take  especial  care 
to  live  well,  as  far  as  food  is  concerned,  and  this 
the  high  rate  of  wages  they  ohtain  enables  them 
to  do.*  We  have  no  space  to  enlarge  upon  these 
matters ;  but  it  will  be  clearly  seen  that  a  secluded 
race  of  human  beings,  intermarrying  amongst 
themselves  almost  exclusively,  and  following  the 
same  course  of  labour  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, will  soon  exhibit  a  kind  of  compensatory 
adaptation  to  the  most  peculiar  work,  and  where 
there  is  no  inherent  unhealthiness  in  the  labour, 
will  not  show  an  excessive  rate  of  mortality. 

But  in  morals  there  is  no  similar  compensatory 
adaptation.f      All   n:\ust   be  tried  by  the   same 
standard ;  and  while  we  may  be  amused  by  phy- 
sical   peculiarities,  and    instructed  by  the   pro- 
visional care  of  Nature,  we  can  only  be  pained,  as 
philanthropists,  if  we  find  a  low  state  of  mental 
and  moral  training.     It  is  true  that  the  race  of 
pitmen  has  become  much  less  marked  by  strange 
habits  and  customs  than  heretofore.     The  more 
ancient  viewers,  or  superintendents,  can  call  to  mind 
the  time  when  the  men  wore  a  Sunday  costume  that 
would  now  be  deemed  most  grotesque.      Com- 
psinies  of  them  might  at  that  period  be  met  with 
on  the  Sunday,  arrayed  in  flaunting  habiliments, 
imcluding  appendages  of  gaudy  ribbons  dangling 
at;  the  knees,  and  confining  their  long  hair.    Cock- 
iig^hting  was  the   prevalent  Sabbath  amusement, 
varied  chiefly  by  games  at  bowls  on  the  high 
public  roads,  to  the  very  imminent  risk  of  any 
casual  traveller.     It  was  not,  indeed,  safe  to  wander 
unattended  through  their  villages  on  holidays,  and 
fierce  dogs  made  themselves  known,  and  some- 
times felt,  at  nearly  every  door.     But  although 
substantially  modernised  and  modified  in  his  dress 
and  habits,  the  pitman  is  not  radically  ameliorated, 
except  in  the  few  but  increasing  instances  where 
he  has  yielded  to  the  untiring  zeal  of  the  Metho- 
dists, who  have  essayed  a  task  that  has  been  left  to 
them,  almost  without  competition,  by  the  national 
Church.     Even  in  the  lower  virtues  of  the  moral 
scale,  such  as  economy,  forethought,  and  prudence, 
our  operative  is  not  a  zealot.   A  pitman's  economy, 
for  example,  consists  in  obtaining  as  many  coveted 
eatables  as  his  money  will  immediately  purchase, 
and  his  forethought  is  only  exhibited  in  obtaining 
as  many  more  as  the  petty  shopkeeper  will  give 
him  credit  for.     Hence  a  man  who  has  a  large 
current  account  with  his  neighbour,  or  travelling 
tradesman,  is  generally  found  to  take  a  remark- 
able aversion  to  his  locality  at  the  termination  of  his 
annual  abidement,  and  away  he  departs  to  a  distant 

*  The  hewers  gain  about  208.  per  week,  with  coal  and  house- 
rent  free,  working  about  six  hours  each  day.  The  putters  receive 
2s.  6d.,  2s.  2d.,  is.  lOd.,  and  Is.  6d.  a-dny,  according  to  their 
datiet.  The  drivers  have  Is.  3d.,  and  the  little  door-keepers  lOd. 
a-day.  These  wages  will  probably  be  diminished,  or  more  pre- 
carioDs,  now  that  llie  "  vena"  monopoly  is  abolished. 

i"  If  any  reader  should  desire  ample  details  on  these  subjects  he 
will  find  them  in  the  Blue  Book  Parliamentary  Report  on  the 
whole  northern  colliery  district,  by  J.  11.  Leifchild,  Esq.,  one  of  the 
Cliildrcn*8  Employment  Commissioners,  printed  some  eight  years 
since. 


pit  Petty  deception  is  prevalent  amongst  pitmen 
to  a  great  extent.  They  appear  to  esteem  tricki- 
ness  as  an  indication  of  shrewdness,  for  it  will  be 
practised  with  Sclat  upon  a  superior  in  the  face 
and  presence  of  the  whole  community.  Of  course, 
honesty  is  not  compatible  with  such  a  turn  of 
mind;  and  yet  a  resident  in  or  near  a  colliery 
village  will  seldom  or  never  lose  anything  of  con- 
siderable value.  The  scenes  of  long-continued  in- 
temperance, rioting,  and  gambling,  that  formerly 
awaited  every  pay-day,  are  now  rare,  and  chiefly 
confined  to  new  collieries,  which  generally  obtain 
the  refuse  of  the  older  establishments.  There  is,, 
notwithstanding,  too  much  reason  to  suspect  that 
secret  vices  of  this  kind  are  not  very  uncommon ; 
and  it  cannot  be  said  that  their  habits  of  ablution, 
and  their  small  and  crowded  houses,  are  favour- 
able to  chastity.  We  feel  bound,  however,  to  say 
in  compensation,  that  they  dispense  charity  largely, 
though  somewhat  indiscreetly.  An  itinerant 
psalmodist,  if  provided  with  a  touching  or  nasal 
voice,  a  clean  white  apron,  and  three  or  four  small 
children  at  his  side,  trained  to  choral  skill,  will  be 
loaded  with  small  contributions  in  his  perambula- 
tion through  a  colliery  village. 

The  means  and  opportunities  of  education  have 
for  some  time  attracted  the  attention  of  employere, 
but  as  yet  not  much  has  been  effected.     There  are 
few  or  no  infant-schools  in  the  collieries,  as  far  as 
we  know ;  and  the  "  dame-schools,"  that  are  said 
to  resemble  them,  ehow  the  resemblance  only  in 
the  lowest  particular,  that  of  their  forming  a  secure 
receptacle  for  children  whose  presence  at  home 
would  be  inconvenient,  while  the  preceptress  is 
commonly  a  matron  whose  current  of  kindliness 
has  long  since  been  frozen  up.  As  to  day-schools  for 
the  boys,  they  are  scarcely  to  be  expected ;  for 
when  a  boy  of  eight  or  nine  can  earn  tenpence  a-day 
in  the  pit,  to  the  pit  he  is  despatched.     Hence  it 
may  readily  be  conceived  that  pitmen's  widows, 
with  a  family  of  boys,  are  not  considered  the  en- 
cumbrances   they  generally  pass    for  in  higher 
society,  but,  on  the  contrary,  are  liere'looked  upon 
as  valuable  properties,  not  likely  to  be  long  in  the 
market.     Night-schools  and  Sunday-schools,  then, 
are  the  only  ones  at  all  open  to  the  mining  youth 
in  general.     But  even  where  there  is  a  fair  at- 
tendance on  a  night-school,  it  lasts  only  for  the 
winter,  and  the  cessation  in  summer  nearly  coun- 
terbalances the  partial  and  imperfect  instruction  of 
the  winter.     If  pupils  be  deficient,  it  is  not  likely 
that  the  master  will  be  effective.     Exceedingly  few 
of  the  masters  have  been  trained  to  their  work ; 
and  they  would  need  an  especial  training  to  teacli 
pit-lads.     Judged  by  the  low  criterion  of  an  ability 
to  spell,  no  small  proportion  of  the  teachers  would 
be  condemned,  lamentable  novelties  in  orthography 
having  been  frequently  addressed  to  us  in  cali- 
graphic  flourishes.     In  fact,  the   individual   en- 
couraged to  assume  the  office  of  schoolmaster  has 
generally  been  proved  unfit  for  anything  else,  and 
has  frequently  lost  a  leg,  or  an  arm,  or  an  eye,  and 
has  only  not  lost  his  good  opinion  of  himself  and 
the  sympathy  of  his  neighbours 
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I  SHALL   not  attempt   to  describe  tlie  dellcioas 
.satisfaction  I  experienced  at  finding  myself  once 
more  beneath  the  humble  roof  of  my  parents.     I 
had  been  absent  between  four  and  five  years,  years 
which  had  wrought  a  marvellous  change  in  every- 
^thing  around  me.     The  boys  and  girls  had  grown 
into  men  and  women.  My  eldest  sister  had  married 
and  settled  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood ;  the 
second,  who  had  been  studious  from  a  child,  had 
had  the  benefit  of  instruction  under  good  teachers, 
and  was  now  absent  from  home,  being  engaged  as 
a  governess  in  a  family  in  London;  Tom  had 
grown  into  a  broad-shouldered,  brown-faced  fore- 
man, with   thirty  years  on  his  back  and  twice 
thirty  men  under  his  command ;  and  Ned,  little 
Ned  no  longer,  but  a  "  lither  lad"  of  five  feet  ten, 
was  almost  on  the  eve  of  completing  the  term  of 
his  apprenticeship,  and  looking  forward  to  the 
dme  when  he  should  be  his  own  master,  and  com- 
mence a  life  of  independence.   My  youngest  sister, 
Slow  just  budding  into  womanhood,  fair,  delicate, 
and  fragile  as  the  wild-briar  rose  in  the  hedge- 
side,  was  the  beautiful  pet  of  the  house  and  Uie  idol 
of  her  parents.    The  garden  at  the  back  of  the 
cottage,  a  piece  of  stony  waste  land  when  we  first 
took   it^   was  now  umbrageous  with  foliage  and 
teeming  with  ripening  fruit,  and  furnished  with  a 
roomy  arbour  of  trellis-work,  the  handjnpvork  of 
Tom  and    Ned,  round  which  honeysuckles  and 
flowering  evergreens  hung  in  plethoric  luxuriance. 
Everything  appeared  new  and  foreign  to  my  de- 
lighted eyes,  which  somehow  would  be  dropping 
moisture,  though  my  heart  was  laughing  with 
pleasure.  Everything  was  new  but  the  placid, 
happy,  and  love-beaming  faces  of  my  father  and 
mother,  upon  whom  Time  had  foreborne  to  lay  his 
withering   finger,  and    who   yet  retained,  as  I 
assured  them,  the  only  family  features  that  I  should 
have  recognised  had  I  met  them  in  my  wanderings. 
I  was  pleased  to  see  that  the  cottage  itself  bore 
evidence  of  thrift  and  comfort     The  boys,  my 
father  said,  had  almost  entirely  refurnished  it  by 
working  at  home  in  their  leisure-hours,  and  he  had 
not  been  wanting  himself  in  supplying  his  quota 
of  solid  mahogany  to  the  general  stocL  Altogether, 
I  was  proud  of  the  superiority  of  my  English  home 
— ^the  home  of  a  family  who  owed  all  that  they 
enjoyed  to  the  labour  of  their  hands — to  anything 
I  had  seen  among  a  similar  class  in  my  experience 
abroad. 

I  spent  the  first  few  days  of  my  retum  at  home, 
in  the  cottage  and  in  the  garden,  talking  to  Patty 
(my  youngest  sister),  who  of  course  was  not  to  be 
satisfied  with  anytlung  short  of  my  entire  history, 
and  consulting  with  my  mother  as  to  future  pro- 
^Jcedinga.  My  father  and  brothers  were  generally 
off  to  work  before  I  rose,  and  I  did  not  see  them 
till  evening.    I  learned  trom  my  mother  that  it 


was  the  general  wish  thatt  I  should  not,  if  it  could 
be  otherwise  managed,  return  again  to  LoDdo&; 
and  therefore,  with  Patty  haagiDg  on  my  arm,  I 
set  out  before  I  had  been  at  home  a  week  to  see 
what  chance  there  might  be  of  obtaining  employ- 
ment  among  the  printers  of  Bristol.  We  foosd, 
on  calling  at  the  old  office,  that  Mr.  Oousina  had 
given  up  business,  disposed  of  the  stock-in-trade 
and  the  printing-materials  to  another,  and  with- 
drawn to  enjoy  £he  sweets  of  retirement  in  a  sang 
retreat  which  he  had  purchased  in  the  viciiity  of 
Kingsweston.  I  called  consecutively  at  idl  the 
offices  in  the  town,  and  though  atoneortwopkcee 
I  was  promised  an  occasional  job  if  I  would  leare 
my  address,  it  was  plain  that  there  was  no  lik^* 
hood  of  obtaining  permanent  employmeat  any- 
where, tlie  trade  being  unusually  dull,  with  do 
prospect  of  immediate  revival.  I  reported  prqgreffi 
at  home,  but  still  my  father  would  not  bear  c^my 
going  again  to  London — at  leasts  until  it  should  be 
evident  that  no  other  cliance  remained. 

One  morning,  as  we  were  sitting  at  break£ut,ahoat 
nine  o'clock,  in  the  trellised  arbour  in  the  garden, 
the  postman,  who  had  been  knocking  «t  the  door 
without  making  us  hear,  peeped  over  the  wall  and 
flung  a  paid  letter  on  the  patL  Patty  picked  it 
up — ^it  was  directed  to  my  father,  and  my  mother 
opened  it  Seeing  a  thin,  dose-written  sheet  in 
my  own  handwriting  (M  out,  I  yns  curious  to  know 
how  it  came  there.  My  mother  put  a  half-sheet 
into  my  hand  from  Dr.  D — — e,  of  Prospect  riH«i 

nearF d.    ^  There,"    said  she, « is  somethiag 

which  I  hope  will  prevent  your  going  to  London 
— read  it'*  The  note  was  an  acknowledgmefit 
from  the  Doctor  of  the  pleasure  he  had  derived 
from  the  perusal  of  the  inclosnre,  which  he  rctoned 
to  my  father,  with  an  intimation  that  if,  as  he  in* 
agined  probable,  the  revolution  in  Paris  dtoow 
(kive  me  home  again,  I  would  make  a  point  ef 
seeing  him  before  entering  upon  a  new  engage- 
ment. The  inclosnre  was  one  of  my  long  atfnj 
tive  letters  written  about  six  months  before,  aw 
giving  a  rather  queer  accoont  of  my  F^^^*^?*^*^ 
and  other  goings-on;  but  how  it  came  into  t» 
possession  of  Uie  Doctor,  or  who  he  wa8,»y 
mother  had  never  been  informed.  The  mysttfy 
was  cleared  up  in  the  evening,  and  my  father  wm 
not  a  little  pleased  that  he  had  be«i  the  mms<i 
opening  a  connexion  which  he  had  great  hopes 
would  be  of  service  to  me.  He  had  been  sent  *f 
his  employer  to  manage  the  fltting-np  of  »  Kbn^ 

in  the  villa  near  P d,  to  which  the  Dw^"* 

lately  removed,  while  there  had  ^egwled  «w 
dinner-hour  in  reading  my  dutiful  epis^*^  ■*" 
left  it  with  the  Doctor,  at  his  request,  «^^^ 
conversation  relative  to  me  and  my  probable  wwre 

I  fortunes.  /       -. 

1     This  was  on  a  Friday  night ;  and  Jfin^  <»  ^ 
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tiie  Doctor  the  next  morning  to  inform  him  that  I 
should  have  the  pleasure  of  paying  my  respects  to 
him  as  early  on  the  following  Monday  as  the  six- 
teen or  seyenteen  miles  which  lay  between  us,  and 
which  I  should  have  to  walk,  would  allow.  In  the 
meantime  I  resolved,  if  possible,  to  hunt  up  the 
Fish,  who  I  had  every  reason  to  think  must  be  in 
Bristol  or  the  neighbourhood.  I  called  at  all  the 
printing-offices  and  made  inquiries  to  no  purpose, 
and  looked  in  at  his  old  resorts,  where,  though  I 
recognised  some  of  his  ancient  pot-companions,  I 
could  find  no  trace  of  him.  I  visited  the  quays 
snd  wharves,  and  went  on  board  the  vessels  in  the 
basin ;  and  after  continuing  the  search  the  whole 
day  was  forced  at  last  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
was  not  in  Bristol,  and  had  never  returned  thither 
on  quitting  Paris. 

Monday  morning  saw  me^  after  an  early  break- 
fast, plodding  onwards  on  the  turnpike  road  to 
Bath,  before  reaching  which  I  ascended  a  steep 
winding  lane  to  the  rights  which  brought  me  to 
Old  Down ;  crossing  that,  through  sundry  villages 
and  hamlets  of  rough  free-stone,  I  got  down  into 
the  valley  of  the  Avon  above  the  reach  of  naviga- 
tion, and  before  the  clock  had  struck  eleven  was 
knocking  at  the  Doctor*s  door.  Three  minutes 
after,  tete'a'4ete  with  the  good  man  in  his  well- 
fumished  library,  I  was  paying  my  devoirs  to  a 
substantial  luncheon,  for  which  my  walk  through 
dusty  roads  and  stubble-fields  had  given  me  a 
rustic  appetite.  The  Doctor  plied  me  with  a 
thoiUBaad  questions  on  all  subfects  but  the  one  I 
was  most  interested  in — that  of  employment 
When  I  had  rested  an  hour  he  led  me  out  for  a 
quiet  ramble  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  house, 
iad  talked,  and  talked,  and  talked — ^and  introduced 
me  to  a  complete  panorama  of  picturesque  natural 
beauties  by  which  he  was  surrounded.  Then  we 
returned  and  bad  a  spell  at  the  books  in  his  library, 
among  which  were  certain  copies  of  rare  and  ob- 
solete works  of  great  price,  and  which  I  valued, 
much  to  his  amusement,  at  fewer  pence  than  they 
had  cost  pounds.  The  clock  struck  four,  and  still 
nothing  had  been  said  about  the  object  of  my  visit. 
Wishing  to  get  home  again  by  daylight,  I  took 
my  hat  and  bade  him  good  day.  "  No,  no,"  said 
he,  "you  are  going  to  dine  with  me.  Your  father 
wiU  not  expect  you  home  to-nightr-I  have  written 
to  say  you  will  stay  a  day  or  two.  Besides,  I  have 
business  to  propose  which  we  will  talk  about  after 
dinner."  Soon  after,  the  dinner-bell  rang ;  and  we 
entered  the  dining-room,  where,  at  the  head  of  the 
table,  sat  the  Doctor's  wife,  and  at  the  foot  a  young 
lass  of  about  twenty,  whose  cheerful  fiice  and  ac- 
tive vivacious  numners  were  in  fine  contrast  to  the 
frigid  formality  of  the  mistress  of  the  house,  and 
made  me  fe^  at  home  at  once.  After  a  plain  cold 
dinner,  the  relics  of  yesterday's  hot  one,  the  lady 
and  the  lassie  withdrew ;  and  Uien  the  Doctor,  pour- 
ing me  out  a  glass  of  wine,  began  to  open  the 
bnsinees  which  he  had  long  had  upon  his  mind,  he 
said,  and  which  I  should  execute  for  him  if  I 
chose.  *'I  have  often  been  upon  the  brink  of 
publishing,"  said  he,  "  but  there  are  so  many  dis- 
agreeable things  connected  with  an  appearance  in 
print  that  I  have  never  yet  been  able  to  muster 


courage  enough  to  do  it — at  least,  in  the  usual 
way.   You  know,  perhaps,  that  the  Rev.  Mr. 

rinted  his  own  compositions  with  his  own  hands, 
am  not  qualified  to  do  that ;  I  know  nothing  of 
the  art,  and  have  not  the  inclination  at  my  time  of 
life  to  learn,  or  the  industry  to  prosecute  it  even 
if  I  knew  how.  Now,  as  I  am  led  to  understand 
that  you  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  neces- 
sary processes,  I  am  ready,  if  it  meet  your  views, 
to  confide  my  manuscripts  to  you,  to  be  printed  at 
your  leisure  under  my  own  eye."  This  proposi- 
tion rather  startled  me,  and  I  possibly  betrayed 
some  surprise  at  it.  Upon  thinking  it  over,  how- 
ever, I  confessed  that,  beyond  the  first  outlay  for 
types  and  a  press,  I  could  see  no  practical  objec- 
tion. He  requested  me  to  make  a  calculation  of 
what  would  be  necessary  to  provide  materials.  I 
suggested  that  as  a  small  volume  would  not  require 
a  full^sized  press,  he  should  print  his  divinity  in 
post-octavo,  to  which  he  consented ;  and  upon  my 
informing  him  that  fifty  pounds  would  cover  tbB 
whole  outfit,  declared  himself  more  than  satisfied 
on  that  score.  Then  come  the  question  of  remu- 
neration to  me,  which  was  settled  at  ten  pounds  a 
quarter,  with  board  and  lodging  at  his  expense.  It 
was  agreed  that  my  engagement  should  commence 
next  day,  that  a  room  should  be^  cleared  for  the 
reception  of  the  press  and  types,  that  I  should  go 
to  London  to  procure  them  in  the  ensuing  week, 
and  that  in  the  interim  I  should  employ  my  time 
in  making  a  catalogue  of  the  books  in  the  library. 
The  preliminaries  thus  arranged,  I  began  to  fe^ 
comfortable  and  to  look  around  me  in  my  new 
home. 

The  villa  was  delightfully  situated  on  the  crest 
of  a  hill,  overlooking  the  village  at  a  distance  of 
half  a  mile.  The  river  poured  its  dark,  green 
flood,  rushingly,  in  ceaseless  murmurings,  and 
foamed  and  swirled  beneath  the  planks  of  a  rustic 
bridge.  The  high  land  on  the  opposite  bank, 
covered  with  noble  trees  in  full  foliage,  and 
dotted  here  and  there  with  white-washed  cot- 
tages, peeping  modestly  forth  from  their  green 
coverts,  shut  in  the  landsci^e  on  that  side,  and 
formed  a  picture  of  peaceful  and  romantic  seclu- 
sion which  a  hermit  might  have  coveted ;  while, 
on  the  otiier  side,  from  the  summit  of  the  hill  on 
which  the  house  was  built,  the  view  was  only 
bounded  by  the  ridge  of  Salisbury  Plain,  twelve 
or  fifteen  miles  distant  The  Doctor  led  me  round 
to  the  various  points  of  view,  which  afforded  the 
most  delightful  prospects,  and  then  showed  me  hb 
garden  and  orchard,  where  both  fruit  and  flowers 
enjoyed  a  full  share  of  his  attention.  He  then  took 
me  to  a  kind  of  lumber-room,  which  overlooked 
the  garden,  where,  from  the  presence  of  at  least  a 
dozen  fishing-rods  and  reels,  creels,  bait-boxes, 
(fee,  I  became  aware  that  angling  was  one,  if  not 
the  favourite  one,  of  the  Doctor's  hobbies.  This 
room  was  destined  for  the  printing-office ;  and  as 
it  had  a  good  light,  and  looked  out  upon  the  roses, 
geraniums,  and  carnations,  then  in  full  flower,  I 
was  mightily  pleased  with  the  locality.  White 
we  were  talking  over  the  new  arrangements  to  be 
made,  the  old  gardener  made  his  appearance,  and 
adied  the  Doctor  if  he  did  not  mean  to  fish  to* 
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night,  adding  that  "they  would  be  sure  to  bite  just 
now."  The  old  gentleman  looked  at  me ;  and  as 
I  immediately  expressed  a  fondness  for  the  sport, 
he  pointed  to  the  tackle  standing  all  ready  to  drop 
into  the  water,  bade  me  shoulder  a  couple  of  rods, 
and,  taking  as  many  himself,  followed  the  old  gar- 
dener down  the  hill.  Crossing  the  road  that  led 
to  the  village  at  the  foot  of  the  slope,  the  gardener 
unlocked  the  door  of  a  kitchen -garden  which 
abutted  upon  the  river,  upon  the  banks  of  which 
were  a  couple  of  long  benches  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  anglers.  We  took  our  seats,  and  baiting 
our  hooks  with  boiled  malt-corns,  the  sharp  ends 
of  which  were  first  snipped  off  with  a  pair  of 
scissors,  cast  in  our  lines  to  the  depth  of  ten  or 
twelve  feet  The  old  gardener  was  right  in  his 
prognostication ;  the  fish  seemed  savagely  hungiy, 
and  bit  as  fast  as  the  line  was  let  down.  Roach, 
chub,  and  dace  came  up  walloping  to  the  surface, 
one  after  the  other,  until  the  Doctor  was  well-nigh 
tired  of  the  labour,  notwithstanding  that  the  gar- 
dener dipped  them  out  with  a  landing-net,  and 
renewed  his  master's  bait.  I  killed  my  own  share, 
too ;  though,  from  want  of  experience  in  that  novel 
kind  of  fishing,  I  lost  the  heaviest  of  my  customers 
through  their  breaking  away  from  the  hook.  I 
asked  the  Doctoj;  how  they  came  there  in  such 
quantities,  and  whether  the  other  parts  of  the  river 
were  equally  well -stocked. 

"  Oh,  dear  no  !'*  said  he ;  "  we  feed  them  all  the 
year  round,  and  they  feed  us  in  return,  when  we 
want  them." 

The  fish,  in  fact,  were  drawn  to  the  spot,  where 
they  flourished  and  grew  fat  upon  a  continual 
snpply  of  brewer's  grains,  liberally  sunk,  at  the 
Doctor's  expense,  two  or  three  times  a  week.  In 
the  course  of  a  couple  of  hours  we  had  caught  as 
many  as  we  could  have  eaten  in  a  fortnight ;  and 
it  being  now  jmst  sunset,  we  left  the  tackle  and 
fish  to  the  care  of  the  gardener,  and  returned  to 
the  house.  Here  we  found  the  tea-urn  singing  on 
the  table,  and,  upon  our  report  of  the  execution  we 
had  done  upon  the  finny  race,  the  youn^  lassie 
claimed  the  disposal  of  our  whole  catch,  unless  we 
should  choose  to  reserve  any  for  the  morrow's 
table,  an  idea  which  the  elder  lady  did  not  seem 
greatly  to  relish.  A  brace  only  of  the  largest 
chubs  were  selected  for  home-consumption,  and 
the  rest,  part  by  Ellen  Mary  (so  was  the  lassie 
called)  and  part  by  the  old  gardener,  were  carried 
to  sundry  labouring  families  in  the  neighbourhood, 
who,  having  plenty  of  mouths  to  provide  for,  knew 
very  will  what  to  do  with  them  without  Harvey's 
sauce. 

The  next  day  I  commenced  operations  in  the 
library,  arranging  near  5000  volumes,  with  the 
help  of  the  gardener,  according  to  a  plan  which 
the  Doctor  had  laid  down,  and  then  proceeding  to 
catalogue  them.  This  ceremony  took  me  much 
longer  than  I  had  anticipated,  especially  as  the 
Doctor  would  not  hear  of  my  w^orking  after  dinner, 
though  he  had  no  objection  to  my  beginning  as 
early  as  I  chose  in  the  morning.  The  catalogue 
was  near  a  fortnight  in  hand,  and  when  it  was 
completed  in  fair  foolscap,  I  set  out  homewards ; 
and,  spending  a  Sunday  with  my  parents,  mounted 


the  London  coach,  and,  armed  with  a  check  upon 
a  City  banker,  proceeded  to  the  purchase  of  my 
materials.  I  stayed  but  two  days  in  London.  I 
bought  a  small  iron-press,  large  enough  for  eight 
pages  on  a  post  sheet,  for  twenty  pounds,  as  good 
as  new,  and  type  more  than  enough  for  the  pnrpose, 
both  for  text  and  notes,  for  twenty  more.  I  pur- 
chased new  glazed -boards  for  pressing,  rollers,  ink, 
chases,  and  other  indispensables ;  and,  without  ex- 
pending the  whole  sum  committed  to  my  trnst, 
provided  everything  save  paper,  which  we  conld 
procure  equally  well  in  the  neighbourhood.  Before 

returning  to  F d,  I  called  upon  my  sister  in 

Sloane-street,  who  w^as  overjoyed  to  see  me,  and 
who,  in  answer  to  my  inquiries,  informed  me  tliat 
she  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  her  position, 
having  made  up  her  mind  beforehand  nttt  to 
think  it  a  paradise;  that  she  was  kindly  treated  by 
her  employer,  and  in  great  favour  with  her  pnpik 
She  had  a  neat  little  room  for  her  exclusive  u^e, 
and  prompt  attendance  when  she  required  it,  as  a 
proof  of  which  she  rang  the  bell,  and  told  thcfi)ot- 
man  who  appeared  at  the  summons  to  brinj 
refreshment  for  me.  A  decanter  of  shem'  and 
a  cold  fowl,  with  the  etceteras,  were  instantly 
brought  in  upon  a  tray,  with  an  intimation  from 
the  lady  of  the  house  that  I  could  be  accommodated 
for  the  night  if  it  suited  my  convenience.  Wbit 
a  pity  that  these  good-looking  facts  deprive  me  of 
the  opportunity  of  venting  a  little  readable  gamism 
against  the  governess-paying  gen tiy,  who  gave myj 
sister  Polly,  in  return  for  her  good  temper  and 
accomplishments,  but  twenty  pounds  a-year! 

Before  a  week  had  elapsed  after  the  purck^ 
the  types  and  press  were  safe  landed  at  the  \'i% 
without  the  privity  of  any  of  the  neighbouring 
inhabitants,  as  the  publication  was  intended  to  be 
strictly  private.  The  gardener  and  I  mana^lto 
put  the  press  together  with  some  difficult)",  ani 
to  prevent  the  disclosure  of  our  proceedinea.  I 
became  carpenter  for  the  nonce,  and  made  a  pair 
of  frames,  a  bank  for  the  press,  an  ink-table,  and 
various  other  matters  of  general  utilit}*.  I  bad  bat 
two  fonts  of  type,  a  small  pica  for  the  text  mh 
brevier  for  the  notes.  Paper  was  sent  in  from  a  mill 
a  few  miles  off;  but  we  consumed  no  great  quantity, 
as  three  quires,  or  about  seventy  copies,  was  to  ^\ 
the  whole  impression.  I  had  purchased  glRZ'^' 
boards  for  pressing  the  sheets ;  and,  in  lien  ( f  * 
standing- press,  we  contrived  to  swing  a  lar^^'^^''* 
in  a  shed  by  means  of  a  pulley,  which,  givin?  a 
pressure  of  near  half  a  ton,  answered  well  enoadi 
for  a  small  number.  When  all  things  were  ra^ 
to  begin,  the  Doctor  produced  his  manuecripfe 
These  were  mostly  in  the  shape  of  eermoSv 
enveloped  in  black  shining  c^jvers.  They  had  be« 
written,  and  no  doubt  preached,  as  sermons:  ^^\ 
they  had  been  digested  into  somewhat  len^^^ 
essays,  or  discpiisitions,  bymeansofliberaleia^^tire: 
and  interlineations,  and  comprised  altogether,  t^ 


good  man  informed  me,  a  complete  exposition  a 
the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity,  andj 
vindication  of  the  creed  and  practice  of  the  CbuK* 
of  England.  The  thought  of  at  length  seeing  1^ 
lucubrations  in  print  was,  I  could  see,  a  source  ci 
no  small  plcastirc  and  excitement  to  the  Doct<^^* 
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He  stood  by  my  side,  in  the  simplicity  of  his  heart, 
quivering  with  delight  as  I  lilted  the  first  types 
into  my  "  stick,"  and  could  hardly  believe  his  eyes 
when,  in  less  than  an  hour,  during  which  he  had 
greedily  watched  every  motion,  the  introductory 
paragraph,  about  a  page  in  length,  stood  on  the 
"galley,"  and  I  read  it  over  to  him  from  the  metal. 
He  was  amazed  at  the  celerity  of  the  operation, 
which  he  had  imagined  to  be  infinitely  tedious ; 
and  brought  the  ladies  down-stairs  to  witness  my 
manipulations.  Next  day  I  presented  him  with  a 
proof  of  the  first  eight  pages  as  we  sat  down  to 
dinner,  the  sight  of  which  actually  spoiled  his 
appetite,  and  diverted  his  attention  from  every- 
thing else.  He  forbore  his  fishing  that  evening, 
and  remained  for  hours  engrossed  in  the  contem- 
plation of  his  first  proof-sheet  Pleased  as  he  was, 
however,  with  the  new  complexion  of  his  literary 
iabotirs,  he  was  in  no  hurry  to  issue  the  final  tm- 
frimatur,  but  weighed  well  every  phrase  and 
sentence,  and  corrected,  and  polished,  and  altered 
again  and  again,  so  that  I  had  the  second  eight 
pages  composed,  and  nearly  all  the  type  exhausted, 
before  the  first  was  ordered  to  be  printed.  When 
I  represented  to  him  that  if  he  did  not  use 
more  despatch  with  the  proofs  I  should  not  be 
able  to  earn  my  wages,  he  urged  me  on  no 
account  to  let  that  trouble  me,  said  he  hoped 
I  could  find  amusement  to  fill  up  my  leisure, 
and  that  he  thought  sixteen  pages  a-week  would 
be  qnite  as  much  as  we  ought  to  get  through, 
and  that  less  than  that  would  content  him.  Of 
oodTse,  I  made  no  further  objection ;  but,  taking 
care  to  have  every  type  worked  up  as  fast  as  it  was 
freed  fix)m  the  press,  found  myself  in  possession 
)f  Abundance  of  spare  time. 

The  weeks  and  months  rolled  pleasantly  away. 
[  counted  myself  the  luckiest  of  all  journeyman 
)riiiter8,  and  began  to  renew  the  relish  for  country 
sustoms  and  a  country  life  which  had  been  the 
ns<inct  of  my  childhood.  I  explored  the  romantic 
cenery  of  the  district,  borrowed  the  Doctor's 
rlmipping-tackle,  and  drew  the  speckled  trouts 
rom  the  brawling  brooks  that  fed  the  river  within 
•  Knile  of  the  dwelling.  These  were  an  accept- 
b3e  addition  to  the  dinner-table,  and  procured  me 
iwour  with  madam,  who  made  me  a  present  of  a 
ox  of  water-colours,  which  set  my  brains  at  work 
a  a  new  direction.  I  knew  the  theory  of  per- 
pective  perfectly  well,  but  found  it  of  little  use 
a  the  attempts  I  began  to  make  to  imitate  the 
voody  landscapes  around  me ;  but  I  daubed  and 
plashed  away  with  the  vigour  of  a  new-bom  en- 
hosiasm,  having  no  other  copy  than  the  grey  stone 
ottages,  the  sandy  banks,  the  rocky  ravines  through 
?hich  the  brooks  rushed  headlong,  and  the  waving 
roods  now  brown  with  the  hues  of  October, 
trange  pictures  I  made,  but  I  thought  them  very 
ne,  and  stuck  them  round  the  walls  of  the  little 
ffice  that  I  might  see  them  while  at  work.  It 
leased  me  not  a  little  to  find  that  the  views  were 
H  recognised,  vile  as  they  certainly  were ;  and  I 
solved  that  better  should  be  forthcoming  before 
^ng.  Suddenly  the  weather  changed  almost  at 
ttee  to  winter.  The  wind  veered  from  the  south 
» the  north-east  early  in  November,  and  a  degree 


of  cold  set  in  that  centred  all  our  sympathies  round 
the  fire-side.  The  library,  into  which  opened  the 
Doctor's  study,  was,  from  its  sheltered  aspect,  the 
winter  quarters  of  the  family,  and  thither  the  work- 
table  was  removed.  Now  came  the  long  evenings 
of  winter,  when,  assembled  round  the  blazing 
hearth,  we  whiled  away  the  hours  with  such  amuse- 
ments as  were  suggested  by  our  various  whims 
and  likings.  The  Doctor,  who  possessed  in  per- 
fection the  old-fashioned  canonical  accomplishment 
of  backgammon,  which  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  be 
it  remembered,  considered  a  sine  qud  non  among 
clerical  qualifications,  taught  me  the  game.  In 
return,  I  gave  him  lessons  on  the  fiddle,  which, 
considering  that  he  was  sixty  years  of  age  before 
he  knew  the  gamut,  I  have  always  looked  upon  as 
a  remarkable  proof  of  the  juvenility  of  his  mind. 
Sometimes  I  played  chess  with  madam — some- 
times read  aloud  from  some  work  of  history  or 
theology  selected  by  the  Doctor.  At  others  I  prac- 
tised drawing  in  sepia,  or  ground  the  chonises  of 
Handel  on  an  old-fashioned  piano ;  and  before  the 
arrival  of  Christmas,  had  commenced,  at  my  em- 
ployer's request,  giving  Ellen  a  methodical  course 
of  instruction  in  the  French  language. 

What  other  things  I  might  have  attempted  had 
not  this  last-named  employment  set  my  head  a 
wool-gathering  I  cannot  at  the  present  moment 
say.  The  reader  may  by  this  time  have  come  to 
the  conclusion,  which  is  the  true  one,  that  I  am  not 
of  a  very  inflammable  temperament,  and  never 
was.  On  the  other  hand,  I  never  was  or  could  be 
insensible  to  female  charms,  or  dead  to  the  influ- 
ence of  laughing  bright  eyes  and  truly  feminine 
manners — being  moulded  not  exactly  from  stone, 
or  iron,  or  brass,  though  the  last-named  commodity 
may  not  be  altogether  wanting.  So  it  came  to 
pass  that  when  Ellen,  with  her  eyes  glued  to  the 
pages  of  Chambaud,  began  conjugating  the  verb 
aimer  under  my  superintendence,  I  began  some- 
how to  attach  a  significancy  to  that  universal  verb 
which  is  not  to  be  met  with  in  the  grammar,  and 
to  wish  by  degrees  that  she  could  be  brought  to 
favour  me  with  the  first  person  of  the  present  tense, 
indicative  mood,  with  myself  as  the  objective  case. 
Now  I  am  come  to  a  very  ticklish  crisis  in  my 
history,  and  must  mind  my  P's  and  Q's  lest  I  be 
called  to  account.  Were  this  a  fiction  I  might 
readily  scribble  off  the  course  of  love  and  courtship 
according  to  the  long-established  formula  provided 
for  such  climaxes  of  romance ;  but  the  very  tole- 
rable fact  is,  that  Ellen  has  now  been  my  wife  for 
some  fifteen  years,  and  having  grown,  through 
certain  ugly  turns  with  which  that  jade  Fortune 
has  thought  fit  to  visit  us,  much  more  matter-of- 
fact  than  she  was  in  her  younger  days,  won't  stand 
any  romantic  nonsense  on  the  subject.  I  began 
to  wish,  as  I  said  before ;  but  before  I  allowed  this 
feeling  to  gain  the  mastery  of  my  mind  I  resolved  to 
know  more  of  Ellen  than  I  yet  knew,  for  her  sake 
as  well  as  my  own.  With  this  view,  being  always 
for  plain  dealing,  I  asked  the  Doctor  on  his  next 
appearing  in  the  little  office,  where  he  passed  an 
hour  or  two  every  morning,  to  oblige  me  with  the 
particulars  of  her  history.  "Everybody  has  a 
history,"  said  I,  "  and  if  you  will  tell  me  hers  I 
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efaall  feel  obliged ;  I  have  a  reaeon  for  aaking  for 
it .**  "  You  shall  have  it,**  said  he,  "  in  a  few  words ; 
and  perhaps  I  can  guess  your  reason  for  desiring 
to  know  it  Bhe  is  the  <N[dy  child  of  a  curate  wfa^ 
onee  officiated  for  me.  Her  mother  died  at  her 
birth—  her  father  five  years  afterwards.  He  was 
a  poor  scholar,  without  friends ;  he  confided  the 
diild  to  my  care  on  his  death-bed.  I  promised  to 
bring  her  up  in  a  domestic  way,  and  I  have  done 
00.  That  is  all."  "  Not  a  word  in  her  praise^*' 
thought  I.  "  You  have  guessed  my  reason  true 
enough,  and  intend  that  things  sbdl  take  Uieir 
course." 

I  proceeded  in  my  lessons,  and  my  pupil  made 
very  tolerable  progress.  Under  pretence  of  im- 
parting colloquial  instruction,  I  accompanied  her 
frequently  in  her  walks  to  the  village  church  on 
Sundays,  and  in  her  visits  to  the  cottages  of  the 
Doctor's  poor  pensioners,  to  whom  she  was  the 
bearer  of  a  weekly  dole.  We  came,  in  course  of 
time,  to  a  perfect  understanding  on  the  subject  of 
our  reciprocal  feelings,  and  were  both  of  us  the 
happier  and  the  better,  1  have  no  doubt,  for  the 
contract  existing  between  us,  though  years  passed 
away  before  its  fulfilment 

By  the  middle  of  March,  1831, 1  had  completed 
the  first  volume,  amounting  to  above  four  hundred 
pi^es,  of  the  i  )octor'B  book.  So  far  as  I  was  ca- 
pable of  judging,  it  was  an  admirable  work,  pro- 
found in  thought^  simple  in  style,  and  fiiU  of  matter, 
though  somewhat  disfigured  by  virulent  remarks 
upon  Methodism  and  Dissent  in  all  forms.  Metho- 
dism, in  fact,  was  the  one  plague  of  the  good  man's 
life,  the  continual  thorn  disturbing  his  easy  exist- 
ence. He  had  long  left  off  preaching  himself, 
having  resigned  his  living  in  Hampshire  in  favour 
of  his  eldest  son,  but  was  more  anxious  than  ever 
that  the  pulpits  of  the  land  should  be  occupied  by 
staunch  Churchmen,  and  groaned  for  the  erection 
of  churches,  still  more  churches,  till  the  conventi- 
cles should  be  blotted  from  the  face  of  nature. 
His  charities,  like  all  the  rest  of  his  actions,  leaned 
to  the  side  of  orthodoxy ;  I  am  sure  he  would  not 
have  refused  his  assistance  to  a  starving  Methodist 
faTiily,  but  as  sure  as  he  gave  it  he  would  have 
accompanied  it  with  a  biting  homily  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  their  defection  from  the  national  Cburch. 
There  was  a  mill -owner  in  the  village,  a  follower 
of  John  Wesley,  who  early  in  the  spring  set  apart 
a  lower  room  in  his  mill  for  the  use  of  the  local 
preachers  of  that  persuasion,  who  came  twice  a 

week  toenlightenthe  benighted  villagers  of  F d. 

The  Doctor  was  offended  and  mortified  beyond 
measure  at  the  step ;  and  desirous  of  knowing  the 
extent  of  the  mischief  to  be  anticipated,  sent  me 
one  evening  to  reconnoitre  and  report  what  was 
going  on.  I  found  an  ungainly  fellow  of  about 
fifty  standing  behind  a  small  table,  with  a  greasy 
pocket  Bible  in  his  hand,  and  holding  forth  with 
a  violence  of  gesticulation  that  covered  him  with 
perspiration,  in  the  following  strain :  "  Et  be  a-all 
vurry  wull,  tcllee,  'slong  az  'e  beant  voun  out 
But  how*8  look  then,  *swhat  hi  want  to  knaw, 
whan  yer  zins  do  viney  out?  Tellee  how  tha 
'slook  •,  jess  vur  a-all  th'  wordle  like  thee  veather 
Hadd'm  when  a'd  yett  th*   vorbidd'n  vroot,  an' 


weni  and  bid  hisaelf  i'  th*  booak  Tkan  Godda- 
mighty  come  down  an'  zed  to  un,  'Hidd'm,iivW 
biat?  Why  Vn  oome  out?  Has'tthay^th'  Tioot 
I  towld  tha  tha  shoulds'n  yett?*— "Twom't  bi,' 
Bed  Hadd'mi,  '  'twor  th*  ooman  gied  it  to  hl'~ 
'  Tellee  what  *ti8,  than,'  zed  Goddamigbtj  to  im. 
'  Hi  doaut  kear  which  omiy  'twor,' "  Ac^k^ 
of  the  same  sort  I  could  not  preserve  a  griTe 
fiice,  and  was  compelled,  for  decency's  sake,  to  leave 
the  assembly.  When  I  made  my  report  to 
Doctor  he  was  fur  firom  participating  in  ray  ri 
emotions,  and  expresaed  his  deep  regret  dut 
fold  of  the  Church  should  be  invaded  by  the  igno* 
rant  diflfwnsers  of  such  wretched  hiuksof  doetrine. 
I  excused  my  laughter  cm  the  ground  thst  I  eonld 
not  help  it,  hoped  that  the  husks  that  offended 
him  might  yet  contain  some  grains  of  tmth,  and 
suggested  that  perhapa  the  best  wayfortfaeOhuich 
to  preserve  their  Qocka  from  the  invanoa  of  igno- 
rance would  be  to  educate  them  up  to  its  ovn 
standard. 

Though  a  High  Churdiman,  the  Doctor  ttm 

decidedly  a  Liberal  in  politics,  and  desirous  for  a 

re-modelling  of  the  representation  and  an  enlii^ 

ment  of  the  constituency — it  being  a  part  of  bis 

theory  that  political  disability  was  the  most  froit- 

fnl  parent  of  religious  bere«}%    When,  dnring  the 

winter,  the  whole  neighbourhood  was  in  a  stote  of 

alarm  on  the  rumoured  aj^roach  of  the  mysterioni 

fire-fiend  Captain  Swing,  whose  blaring  sacrifioa 

we  sometimes  witnessed  from  the  hack-vindom 

of  the  house,  he  had  even  gone  so  &r  as  to  exprea 

an  opinion  that  such  demonstrations,  being  tbe 

stem  utterances  of  an  oj^s^ssed  class  who  had  no 

other  means  of  giving  them  a  voice,  were  to  te 

regarded  as  having  a  use  and  a  signification  wIikIi 

the  Legislature  would  do  well  to  ponder.  And  be 

looked  on  with  a  composure  quite  philoajpUcil  ^ 

the  lurid  fires  gleamed  far  away  in  the  distasee 

like  harmless  meteors  fitftiUy  reflected  npop  ibe 

snowy  plain ;   but  when  the  invisiWe  <*P^' * 

there  was  shrewd  reason  to  suspect,  bronght^iDTO 

latter  end  of  March,  tbe  incendiary  torch  into  ffle 

neighbouring  village,  and,  in  burmng  s  J^' 

stack,  set  fire  also  to  the  Methodist's  mill,  hi*  P 

losophy  gave  place  to  the  natural  feelings  of  w 

heart  in  a  manner  wonderfully  characteristic.  ^ 

awoke  me  with  a  sturdy  shake  about  an  howw* 

midnight,  and  bidding  me  dress  and  meet  him  « 

the  lawn,   hurried  to  the  gardener's  cott^^ 

arouse  the  old  man.  We  were  not  long  in  arrrr^ 

at  the  scene  of  destruction,  which,  notwithsta^ 

all  our  endeavours,  we  could  do  nothing  to  v^ 

much  less  to  prevent    Though  there  was  a  nv«r 

running  beneatli  the  flames,  there  were  no  wf0 

of  bringing  a  drop  of  water  ^  *>«*  '^P^,  7^ 

The  Doctor's  garden-engine,  which  ^{r\ 

sent  a  small  stream  to  the  first  floor,  was  rffldertj 

useless  in  the  awkward  hands  of  the  ''"^^^ 

undertook  to  manage  it ;  and  we  were  ^^rr 

to  remain  idle  and  unwilling  ^)ectator»  of Jbfl  «J 

struction  of  tiie  entire  propwty.    ^•^^j^ 

cottages  attached  to  the  mill  were  «i^^ 

along  with  it  or  smaahed  to  pieces  ^J^.^  ^ 

the  roof  and  walls ;  and  for  every  inhtDiw^ 

these  a  new  shelter  was  immediately  pw>^ 
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eiAer  in  the  Doctor's  own  honse  or  in  the  honses 
of  his  tenants  at  his  expense.  For  weeks  after, 
his  sole  occnpation  was  the  comfortable  re-instal- 
ment of  the  poor  labourers  who  had  suffered  by 
the  fire,  every  one  of  them  members  of  the  little 
Mediodist  Bethel,  who  pionsly  believed  their  bene- 
hctor  to  be  "  a  vessel  of  wrath  fitted  for  destruc- 
tion,'' and  who,  after  they  were  again  decently 
dad,  housed,  and  employed  dirough  his  charitable 
exertions,  showed  their  gratitude  in  the  only  way 
tiiey  oonld,  by  praying  at  a  special  meeting  that 
''the  light  of  grace  might  shine  into  his  benighted 
heftrf* 

llie  general  election,  which  came  off  at  the  end 
of  April,  brought  the  turmoil  of  politics  into  our 
quiet  district.    The  Doctor,  of  course,  gave  his  vote 
to  the  Liberal  candidate,  and  looked  forward  to  the 
speedy  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  as  the  grand 
panacea  for  all  public  grievances.    Peacef\illy  em- 
jrfoyed  in  my  little  office,  or  rambling  over  the 
fields  or  among  the  brooks  with  my  fishing-rod  or 
sketch-book,  I  passed  through  the  spring    and 
Bommer  of  1881  a  total  stranger  to  the  general 
excitement  of  the  season,  only  too  happy  in  the 
eojoyment  of  my  present  good  fortune,  and  un- 
wuling  to  mar  it  by  anticipating  its  close.    I  had 
corresponded  regularly  with  my  friends,  and  paid 
several  visits  to  home.     By  the  time  the  harvest 
WIS  reaped  and  carried,  I  had  finished  the  second 
vohnne  of  the  Doctor's  work ;  when  hearing  from 
my  sister  in  London  that  she  was  on  the  point  of 
qintting  her  situation,  not  choosing  to  go  abroad 
with  the  familv,  who  were  leaving  England,  I  ap- 
plied for  a  holiday,  to  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
ner  in  the  society  of  home.    The  entire  month  of 
October,  which  the  Doctor  intended  to  spend  at  the 
•ea-Bide,  was  placed  at  my  own  disposal,  and  the 
ol<i  gardener,  his  wife,  and  Ellen  and  the  maid 
left  in  possession  of  the  villa. 
I  got  to  Bristol,  and  took  up  my  quarters  with 
parents  the  day  before  Polly  came  down  in  the 
Lcsndon  coach.     Chice  more  we  were  all  assembled 
to:gether,  and  the  dear  old  cottage  resounded  with 
ot»-T  merriment  and  fun.      We    got  up  pic-nic 
ejcienrsions,  and  rambled  and  ran  over  the  Downs 
im.^  among  the  rocks  of  Clifton;   made  sailing- 
pa— rties  down  the  river ;  took  a  three-days*  trip  to 
CtnepBtow  and  Tintem  Abbey ;  rowed  in  the  Wye, 
kn^  steamed  in  the  Channel ;  and,  passing  our  days 
like  careless  birds  in  the  sunshine,  were  as  happy, 
perhaps,  as  God  and  nature  intended  that  we  should 
be.     After  we  had  enjoyed  ourselves  thus  for  a 
fortnight,  a  sudden  accession  of  showery  weather 
compelled  us  to  limit  our  excursions  to  shorter 
distances,  or  to  confine  ourselves  altogether  to  the 
cottage. 

At  this  time  I  became  first  acquainted  with 
he  real  state  of  public  feeling  in  Bristol  on  the 
tubject  of  Beform,  for  which  the  main  body  of  the 
)opalatioii  were  impatiently  clamorous;  while  a 
mall  but  determined  Conservative  party  were  as 
violently  opposed  to  it  Both  parties  were  equally 
•ctive  in  the  support  of  their  principles ;  but  the 
<5tivity  of  the  Tories,  assuming,  as  it  too  fi^quently 
iocs,  the  form,  acquired  the  character  of  perse- 
ntion,  while  that  of  the  Reformers  wore  the  aspect, 


which  everybody  was  willing  to  concede  to  it,  of 
sturdy  patriotism.  The  rejection  of  the  Bill  by 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  part  the  bishops  had 
taken  in  that  rejection,  had  kindled  the  hatred  of 
the  lower  orders  against  both  lords  and  bishops^ 
the  latter  especially,  to  a  degree  which  it  was  im- 
possible to  control.  But  the  feeling  of  the  lower 
orders  was  also  that  of  an  immense  proportion  of 
the  middle  classes  and  of  no  small  section  also  of 
those  above  them.  Day  by  day  the  feeling  grew 
stronger,  and  the  fear  or  the  hope,  as  it  might  be^ 
of  some  popular  outbreak,  appeared  likely  to  be 
verified.  During  my  rambles  about  the  town  in 
the  third  week  of  October  I  became  perfectly 
intimate  with  the  disposition  of  the  populace,  and 
was  by  no  means  surprised  when  the  Bishop  of 
Bristol,  who  came  dowri  to  consecrate  a  new 
church,  was  received  with  general  hootings  and 
insult,  and  a  shower  of  stones.  Still  I  thought  that,, 
though  the  public  spirit  might  continue  for  some 
time  to  effervesce  in  such  time-honoured  demon- 
strations as  shrieks,  yells,  and  brick-bats,  it  would 
subside  at  length,  seeing  that  the  Bill  was  inevit- 
ably fated  to  become  the  law  of  the  land.  My 
father  was  of  the  same  opinion,  and  had  no  appre- 
hension of  fatal  violence  or  bloodshed.  We  were 
both  egrcgiously  deceived. 

As  the  time  drew  near  for  my  return  to  F d,. 

I  was  anxious  to  introduce  Ellen,  of  whom,  perhaps, 
I  had  talked  a  great  deal  to  my  parents ;  so,  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  28th,  I  boiTowed  a  horse 
from  my  brother-in-law,  hired  a  small  four-wheel 
phaeton,  and  putting  Polly  and  Patty  into  it,  drove 
over  to  the  villa,  where  we  passed  the  night  agree- 
ably enough ;  and  the  next  morning,  after  an  early 
breakfast,  set  out  with  Ellen  at  my  side  to  return 
home.  The  weather  not  being  altogether  as  fair 
as  could  be  wished,  and  the  girls  having  no  shelter 
in  an  open  carriage,  I  drove  on  at  a  pretty  smart 
pace,  and  soon  after  ten  o'clock  was  in  sight  of  the 
churches  and  chimneys  looming  mistily  over  the 
smoky  bed  of  Bristol.  When  we  were  within  a 
mile  of  the  city  we  were  passed  by  a  chariot  and 
four  greys,  driven  at  a  spanking  rate.  It  was  still 
in  sight  when  it- stopped  among  a  dense  crowd  of 
people  about  a  couple  of  furlongs  fix)ra  the  town, 
and  a  gentleman  alighted  and  got  into  the  carriage 
of  the  sheriff,  which  was  there  in  waiting.  This 
gentleman,  though  I  did  not  know  it  at  the  moment, 
was  Sir  Charles  Wetherell,  recorder  of  the  city,  a 
personage  particularly  obnoxious  to  the  Liberal 
party  in  the  place  from  the  violence  of  his  oppo- 
sition to  the  Keform  measures.  He  was  received 
with  such  a  storm  of  yells,  hootings,  and  execrations 
as  I  had  never  till  then  imagined  possible  from 
human  throats,  and  would,  beyond  a  doubt,  have 
been  massacred  and  torn  to  pieces  on  the  spot  but 
for  a  strong  guard  of  horsemen  both  in  front  and 
rear  of  the  carriage,  and  a  posse  of  constables  armed 
with  staves.  Now  and  then  a  volley  of  stones 
afforded  a  more  substantial  expression  of  the  dis* 
like  of  the  sovereign  people  to  the  messenger  of 
justice.  As  the  cortige  entered  the  muddy  tho- 
roughfares, the  crowd  increased  to  an  inmiense 
mob.  Shoals  of  draggle-tailed  women  of  the  very 
lowest  class  swarmed  forth  from  the  stinking  pur- 
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lieus  of  Temple-street,  and  added  their  melodions 
voices  to  the  general  chorus;  while,  from  the 
windows  aloft,  dishevelled  heads  and  dirty  faces 
hooted  a  discordant  greeting  to  the  irinn  who  was 
not  of  the  people.  I  was  too  glad,  for  the  sake  of 
my  timid  companions,  to  keep  at  a  respectful  dis- 
tance, and  took  the  advantage  of  the  first  prac- 
ticable thoroughfare  to  get  out  of  hearing  as  fast 
as  I  could. 

Ellen,  welcomed  as  a  daughter  and  sister  by  my 
parents  and  family,  was  delighted  with  them  alL 
I  told  my  father,  who  had  come  home  to  dinner  on 
purpose  to  meet  her,  of  the  Recorder  s  reception. 
He  now  expressed  a  fear  that  something  worse 
would  come  of  it,  as  it  w^as  known  that  soldiers 
had  been  brought  into  the  town  in  a  clandestine 
manner ;  and  suggested  that  I  should  call  at  the 
workshop  on  the  Quay  where  Ned  pursued  his 
labours,  and  see  that  he  got  into  no  mischief  on  his 
way  home.  Accordingly,  I  encountered  Master 
Ned  at  the  turn-out  from  the  workshop,  just  as  he 
was  starting  off  with  a  brace  of  comrades  to 
see  the  fun.  To  this  I  had  no  great  objection 
myself,  and  proceeded  with  them  to  the  front 
of  the  Mansion-house,  where  we  arrived  while 
the  Mayor,  mounted  on  a  chair,  was  reading  or 
endeavouring  to  read  the  Riot  Act,  occasionally 
dodging  his  head  to  avoid  the  flying  commentaries 
of  his  auditors.  The  mob,  who  had  made  a  vain 
attempt  to  upset  the  Recorder  in  the  street  on  his 
passage  to  the  Mansion-house,  and  who  in  the 
course  of  the  afternoon  had  sufifered  a  defeat  at  the 
hands  of  the  special  constables,  were  now  rapidly 
increasing  in  numbers,  from  the  accession  of  large 
hordes  of  labourers  and  hangers-on  from  the  docks 
and  storehouses  (a  full  half  of  them  vagabond  Irish) ; 
and,  irritated  beyond  measure  at  their  defeat,  were 
plainly  determined  upon  having  revenge  upon 
somebody.  They  stormed  the  Mansion-house 
with  brickbats,  stones,  and  heads  of  iron-railings 
knocked  off  for  the  purpose.  Glass,  wood,  window- 
frames,  shutters  and  doors  disappeared  in  an  unac- 
countably short  time  before  the  crushing  masses 
that  were  hurled  against  them.  The  constables,  in 
their  turn,  numbers  of  whom  were  private  gentle- 
men sworn  in  for  the  occasion,  had  to  fly  for  shelter, 
and  barricaded  themselves  in  the  building  with 
the  beds  and  costly  furniture.  Through  the  hollow, 
eaping  windows  poured  a  continued  stream  of 
ponderous  missiles  till  the  floors  were  literally 
neaped  with  rubbish — and  loud  cries  and  yells  for 

the  Recorder,  the  Recorder,  mingled  with 

the  strains  of  the  national  anthem  furiously  chanted 
by  the  mob  in  the  rear  of  the  assaulting  gangs.  A 
party  of  desperate  blackguards,  headed  by  a  lanky 
north  countryman  whose  Northumbrian  burr  be- 
trayed his  origin,  endeavoured  to  gain  possession 
of  the  building;  but  they  emerged  after  a  few 
minutes  from  the  attempt  with  such  an  undeniable 
crop  of  broken  heads  and  red-streaming  visages  as 
effectually  lulled  their  ardour  for  a  time  at  least. 
They  now  began  collecting  straw,  and  clamoured 
for  a  light,  with  the  intention  of  firing  the  edifice, 
when  a  party  of  dragoons,  accompanied  by  a  ma- 
gistrate, made  their  appearance.  If  the  authorities 
had  now  made  known  the  important  fact—as  they 


had  a  good  opportunity  of  doing  in  the  compant- 
tive  calm  that  ensued  upon  the  arrival  of  the 
soldiery — the  fact^  namely,  that  the  gallant  knight 
Sir  Charles  Wetherell,  panic-struck  by  a  vision  of 
brick-bats,  had  clambered,  by  the  help  of  a  woman, 
over  the  roofs  of  the  outhouses  in  the  rear,  dashed 
through  a  stable  window,  doffed  his  judicial  attire, 
and  indued  his  knightly  limbs  in  Uie  leather- 
leggings  and  worsted  hose,  surmounted  by  the  red 
waistcoat  and  greasy  cap,  of  a  groom,  and,  under 
the  self-imposed  appellation  of  Bill  Scroggins,  hid 
managed  to  save  his  precious  trembling  carcase, 
and  was  by  this  time  the  Lord  knew  where— sach 
an  announcement  would  at  that  stage  of  the  ont- 
break  in  all  probability  have  turned  the  thoughts 
of  the  mob  in  the  direction  of  an  achieved  triumph, 
and  wound  up  the  business  in  a  general  ntar  of 
laughter.  But  they  missed  this  golden  opportunity; 
and,  confiding  the  care  of  the  city  to  the  courage 
and  policy  of  a  man  who  possessed  neither,  paid 
dearly  for  their  confidence. 

Knowing  that  the  Riot  Act  had  been  read,  and 
expecting  that  decisive  measures  would  be  imme- 
diately put  in  force  to  disperse  the  crowd,  I  urged 
Ned  to  make  for  home,  whither  we  were  wending 
our  way  as  fast  as  the  multitude  would  let  na, 
when  on  crossing  the  bridge  I  was  touched  on  the 
shoulder  by  my  brother  Tom.  "I  have  been 
looking  for  you,"  said  he,  "  and  am  glad  we  have 
met.  Ned  must  be  off  home  at  once,  and  warn 
the  lasses  and  mother  not  to  expect  us  till  they  see 
us.  They  need  not  sit  up;  I  have  the  key."  ^^« 
saw  Ned  clear  of  the  crowd,  and  then  retnrufid 
to  the  Council-house,  where  Tom,  who  had  been 
sworn  in  as  a  special  constable,  procured  a  couple 
of  staves,  tendering  me  one,  and  proposbg  that  I 
should  take  the  oath.  This  I  declined  on  the 
ground  of  being  a  visitor  only,  bat  volunteered 
my  services,  which  were  accepted.  Between  seven 
and  eight  o'clock,  wdth  about  twelve  or  fifte^si 
other  reeruits,  we  entered  the  Mansion-house  at 
the  back  of  it  in  Little  King-street.  It  was  a 
complete  spectacle  of  ruin  and  disorder,  which  vrss 
in  some  sort  repaired  during  the  course  of  the 
night  by  a  number  of  workmen,  who  boarded  cp 
the  windows  and  doors  which  had  been  bcateu  i3 
by  the  mob.  The  soldiers,  however,  to  my  ^ 
nishment,  did  little  or  nothing  towards  dispersing 
the  crowd  and  clearing  the  square.  They  cer- 
tainly countenanced  the  removal  by  the  consu.i^^ 
of  an  awkwardly-piled  barricade;  but  beyond 
sauntering  their  horses  up  and  dovm.  among  ths 
rioters,  and  dangling  their  sheathed  swords  m 
their  hands,  did  nothing  towards  the  restoration 
of  order.  Some  of  the  troop  were  brought  in 
wounded  by  the  mob,  whom,  notwithstanding,  t-e 
commanding  officer  persisted  in  treating  as  ^^ 
humoured  fellows  whom  he  could  persuade  ^J 
kindness.  About  midnight,  finding  the  Ma^ca- 
house  too  well  guarded,  the  blackguards  moved  tit 
to  the  Council-house,  and  commenced  an  attack  upjii 
the  windows,  which  they  were  demolishing,  vfb(!ii  a 
troop  of  soldiers  arrived,  whose  leader  not  bavm^^ 
the  same  singular  idea  of  good-humour  entertairK-ij 
by  Colonel  Brereton,  charged  tlie  rabble  at  t^^ 
sword's  point,  and  having  cut  down  some 
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fliOT«,  and  ahot  one  who  showed  fight^  saved  the 
building  from  certam  destrnction.  For  this  piece 
of  good  service  he  and  his  troop  were  contemptn- 
onsly  ordered  out  of  town  next  day  by  the  Colonel, 
who  did  not  choose  that  the  good-hnmonr  of  the 
mob  should  be  interrupted.  This  wholesome  ad- 
ministration of  severity  had,  however,  one  good 
effect  The  mob,  who  preferred  plunder  to  fight- 
ing, slunk  away  by  degrees,  and  by  an  hour  after 
midnight  but  a  few  straggling  groups  remained; 
and  my  brother  and  I  returned  home  between  two 
and  three  in  the  morning,  in  the  hopes  that  our 
services  would  be  no  more  required. 

In  this  we  were  altogether  out  of  our  reckoning. 
We  had  scarcely  sat  down  to  breakfast  at  eight 
o'clock,  when  a  messenger  arrived,  citing  my  bro- 
ther to  join  his  comrades  at  the  Mansion-house, 
where  the  rioting  had  recommenced.    Tom,  who 
had  dressed  in  his  best,  thinking  to  go  to  church 
with  the*  family,  did  not  half  re^  the  call,  espe- 
cially as  it  was  raining  pretty  fast,  and  asked  me 
if  I  intended  to  lend  a  hand.    I  did  not  like  to 
refuse  him,  and  bolting  a  hasty  breakfast,  we  both 
mardied  off  to  the  scene  of  action  as  fast  as  possible. 
We  got  there  too  late  to  be  of  much  service.    The 
bulling  was  already  in  possession  of  the  rebels, 
who  were  plundering  the  cellars  and  getting  drunk 
as  fast  as  they  could.    Some  of  the  rooms  were 
sacked  and  the  furniture  lying  about  the  square. 
The  soldiers,  who  had  been  withdrawn  to  leave  a 
fair  field  for  good-humour,  arrived  again  upon  the 
spot,  and  the  drunken  bands  of  spoilers  were  cud- 
gelled from  the  cellars  by  the  constables,  who 
resumed  possession.    A  magistrate  read  the  Eiot 
Act  three  times  in  the  presence  of  the  troops  and 
their  conrniander ;  but  not  a  soul  offered  to  stir 
from  the  spot,  and  not  a  finger  did  the  soldiers 
move  in  vindication  of  the  law.    The  plunder  and 
the  drunkenness  went  on  with  very  little  molesta- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  military,  who  seemed  more 
concerned  to  shield  themselves  from  the  soaking 
rain  than  anything  else,  during  the  whole  of  the 
morning.      About  noon    Colonel    Brereton    an- 
nonnced,  in  the  hearing  of  several  of  us,  to  the 
dmnken  rabble,  that  he  had  packed  off  the  14th 
(the  troop  which  had  dared  to  intermeddle  with 
the  rioters  the  night  before)  out  of  the  city.  They 
gave  him  three  cheers,  exulting  in  what  they  must 
have  felt  to  be  the  truth,  that  by  that  act  the  town 
Tiras  virtually  surrendered  to  them. 

Notwithstanding  the  pelting  rain,  which  lasted 
nearly  the  whole  day,  there  were  always  present  a 
very  considerable  number  of  the  respectable  middle- 
class  inhabitants,  who,  by  their  countenance  and 
non-int«rference,  sanctioned  the  proceedings  of  the 
rioters.  The  feeling  of  this  class,  who  had  been 
offended  by  the  opposition  of  the  Mayor  to  the 
Beform  movement,  was  plainly  against  the  autho- 
rities, and  they  evidently  viewed  the  outrageous 
violence  conunitted  without  the  least  symptom  of 
dissatisfaction.  Too  many  of  them  learned  their 
mistake  when  it  was  too  late.  By  noon  on  Sun- 
day the  mob  were  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
Recorder  had  ingloriously  absconded ;  but  by  this 
time  they  had  drunk  five  hundred  dozen  of  wine 
and  tasted  the  sweets  of  plunder,  and  having  be- 
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come  aware  of  their  power  were  determined  to 
exercise  it.  About  one  o'clock  we  were  startled 
in  the  Mansion-house  by  a  sudden  peal  of  stones 
and  bricks,  which  again  burst  in  the  windows  of 
the  long  room,  and  were  momentarily  expecting 
the  building  to  be  stormed,  when  suddenly  a  cry 
was  raised,  "  To  the  Bridewell — ^the  Bridewell  I" 
and  immediately  after  a  large  party  marched  off 
to  lavish  their  good-humour  upon  the  various 
prisons  of  the  Reform  King,  and  to  demonstrate 
their  loyalty  by  incendiarism  and  rapine.  The 
Bridewell  was  soon  in  flames,  the  keeper,  with  a 
solitary  blunderbuss,  having  kept  them  at  bay  for 
a  while,  and  at  length  yielded  for  the  sake  of 
saving  the  lives  of  his  family.  Thence  they  pro- 
ceeded to  the  New  Gaol;  and,  in  order  that  military 
sanction  might  not  be  wanting  to  their  humorous 
exploits,  the  Colonel  despatched  a  troop,  with  strict 
orders  to  do  nothing  but  look  on — orders  which 
were  religiously  obeyed ;  while  the  prisoners  were 
liberated  and  the  gaol  set  on  fire.  The  plunder 
and  destruction  of  the  toll-houses  followed  next ; 
and  that  feat  acconiplished,  they  crossed  the  city 
to  Lawford's  Gate  Prison,  set  fire  first  to  the 
governor's  house — roasting  the  poor  man's  pigs 
alive  as  an  exquisite  sally  of  humour — and,  re- 
leasing the  prisoners,  committed  that  prison  also 
to  the  flames. 

By  this  time  night  was  fast  approaching,  and 
the  state  of  afiairs  began  to  assume  a  rather  ter- 
rific and  alarming  aspect.  The  volumes  of  red 
flame  that  arose  on  all  sides  in  the  damp  and 
drizzly  air  served  as  beacon-fires  to  the  disaffected 
in  the  neighbouring  towns  and  villages,  and 
through  every  avenue  to  the  town  hordes  of  des^- 
perate  ruffians  rushed  to  augment  the  gangs  of 
plundering  incendiaries,  now  mad  with  their  un- 
looked-for success.  Half-a-dozen  soldiers  had 
been  left  to  guard  the  Mansion-house,  and  during 
the  excesses  of  the  afternoon,  which  drew  off 
numbers  to  other  places,  this  mere  show  of  mili- 
tary protection  enabled  the  body  of  specials  within 
to  prevent  further  injury  to  the  edifice.  But  when 
darkness  had  set  in,  and  the  mob,  which  all  day 
had  remained  in  the  square  in  drunken  riot  and 
frolic,  were  increased  by  the  return  of  the  im- 
mense gangs  who  had  carried  fire  and  ruin  to  all 
quarters  of  the  city,  it  soon  became  too  plain  diat 
€ie  Mansion-house  was  doomed.  The  few  soldiers 
present  made  no  attempt  to  prevent  the  fire,  but 
looked  on  complacently  while  a  ruffian  deliberately 
climbed  a  gas-lamp,  lighted  his  candle,  and,  carry- 
ing it  to  the  cellar,  of  which  the  mob  had  had  pos- 
session for  some  hours,  effectually  fired  the  build- 
ing. It  was  hardly  seven  o'clock  when  the  reek 
from  the  cellars,  and  the  black  volumes  of  smoke 
ascending  heavily  from  the  lower  floors,  warned  us 
to  follow  the  example  of  the  Recorder,  and  take 
care  of  ourselves.  We  escaped  without  much 
trouble  over  the  roofs  in  the  rear,  and  following 
the  directions  of  a  gentleman  who,  in  expectation 
of  the  coming  calamity,  had  been  employed  with 
a  companion  in  cutting  the  pictures  from  their 
frames,  and  removing  them  to  a  place  of  safety, 
we  made  our  way  as  fast  as  possible  to  an  office 
in  College-green,  almost  adjoining  the  Bishop's 
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palace.  Here  were  assembled  the  ma^futrates 
and  the  commanding  offioer,  expecting  an  imffae" 
diate  attack  upon  the  Palace,  and  con«iltix^  upon 
die  means  of  meeting  it  The  attack  came  before 
any  decided  plan  could  be  formed.  The  Colonel 
met  it  as  he  had  met  the  former  manifestations 
of  the  good-htimoared  mob,  that  is,  with  his 
arowed  sanction  and  oonnt^iance.  We  were 
hastily  desired  to  join  a  diyi8i<m  of  specials  ad- 
vancing from  the  Goondl-honae.  The  Colonel 
drew  up  his  soldiers  in  two  lines  in  front  of  the 
entrance.  Between  these  we  entered  the  building, 
which  was  already  on  fire,  and  swarming  with 
ruffians  occupied  m  plunder.  We  succeeded  in 
eztingmshing  the  fire,  and  plied  our  heavy  staves 
among  the  thieves  in  a  manner  that  surprised  a 
few  of  them,  and  strewed  the  floors  with  their 
cowardly  carcases — scores  of  them  fcdling  without 
being  touched.  A  number  of  them  made  a  rush 
to  eeoi^  through  the  soldiers.  Tom,  dose  at  the 
lioels  of  a  big  sooundrd,  buriy  with  ^fK>il  crammed 
beneath  his  clothes,  qualified  him  for  the  hospital 
with  a  blow  that  would  have  spiit  the  skull  of  an 
ox.  As  the  villain  fell  beneath  the  horses,  the 
Colonel,  rushing  forward,  swore,  by  God,  tbut  if 
ihe  constables  struck  the  mob  he  would  ride  diem 
down.  I  heard  the  direat  Tom  did  more—he 
acted  on  it  Whirling  his  staff  at  the  heads  of  the 
flying  thieves,  ^  There  goes  my  constableship," 
mid  he.  ^I  have  sworn  to  keep  the  peace ;  and  I 
will  keep  it  henceforth  like  a  soldier."  Then 
taking  my  staff,  he  sent  it  after  his  own ;  and  push- 
ing me  throu^  the  premises,  wii^  the  passages 
of  which  he  was  perfactly  indmate,  we  made  our 
escape  through  the  gardens,  and,  resigniog  our 
office  in  despair,  returned  as  spectators  to  the 
square.  I  may  remark  here  that  the  Cobnel, 
having  thus  op^y  patronised  the  work  of  incen- 
diarism and  pillage,  shordy  after  withdrew  his 
force,  leaving  the  luckless  constables  to  fight  their 
way  through  the  rioters  as  they  best  could.  Some 
of  them  got  severely  mauled  and  wounded,  and 
only  escaped  widi  their  lives  through  the  general 
preference  of  the  mob  for  pltmder  to  blows.  In 
fens  dian  half-an-hour  the  palace  was  on  &^  in 
every  part,  and  an  immense  vdume  of  dear  flame, 
covered  with  a  canopy  of  black  smd^e,  greeted  by 
a  demon  roar  from  twenty  thousand  rabble  throats, 
announced  the  admirable  humour  of  the  Odonel*s 
good  friends  and  well-wi^rs. 

By  the  dme  we  had  returned  to  the  square  the 
Mansion-house  was  in  a  state  of  ruin ;  the  ndiole 
iront  had  fUlen  in  bodily,  and  buried  a  numbor  of 
the  drunken  wretches  who  had  wrou^t  its  destrac- 
don  beneadi  the  wreck.  Bat  the  large  amount 
of  timber  employed  in  its  construcdon,  the  solid 
floorings,  and  the  massive  furniture  with  which  it 
was  stocked,  supplied  fuel  to  the  flames  for  many 
hours ;  and  it  burned  fiercely  dll  long  after  mid- 
night, to  the  immense  satisfaction  of  tibe  mob,  who 
cheered  vigorously  as  the  different  masses  fell  suc- 
cessively to  the  ground.  The  whole  sky  was  now 
in  every  direction  a  red  and  glowing  arch,  like  the 
fiery  vault  of  Pandemonium,  rraounding  with  the 
frantic  yella  of  fiends  in  human  shape.  The  rain, 
as  It  stdl  drizzled  down,  fell  literally  in  warm  dr^s 


upon  our  faoes,  as  we  stood  beneath  the  ahdterof 
a  half4eafless  tree  contemplating  the  dugvtiDg 
freaks  and  orgies  of  the  crowd.    Aboatteao'doek 
the  Colonel  arrived  at  the  square  with  his  detadi- 
ment  of  automatons,  whom*  wrspped  up  suiglyii 
their  warm  doaks,  he  paraded  up  sikd  doin 
among  his  drunken,  plundering  prot4g4i  for  lone 
ten  minutes,  and  then*  to  leave  (hem  nnmoleitfld 
in  their  further  diversions,  marched  every  trooper 
off  the  qx>t,  and  went  home  himself  to  scupper  aod 
to  bed^  from  which  neither  die  sense  of  du^  (sop- 
posing  him  to  have  had  any),  nor  all  the  msm^ 
and  remonstrances  of  the  magistrates,  aow  drives  to 
their  wit's  «mI,  could  induce  him  to  atir  till  the 
morning.    He  and  his  red-jackets  had  not  been 
long  (^  the  ground  when  tl^  mob,  now  in  admi* 
rable  humour,  and  increased  by  freah  arrivals, 
commenced  a  systemadc  coxuse  of  destrodion  aod 
plunder  upon  private  pr<^)erty.    Begianiag  at  the 
east  end  of  the  ncMrth  side  of  the  square,  they  fint 
plundered  and  gutted,  and  then  fired  rocoeuivelj, 
every  house,  the  dwelling  of  reformer  or  anti- 
refonnerindiK^iminatdy.  Infirm  dd  men,  woneB, 
and  half-naked  children  were  driven  forth  inn 
their  houses  to  seek  a  shelter  firomtheaccomnlatod 
horrors  of  die  nig^  at  the  hospitaUe  handi  of 
stcaogersL    Furious  bands  of  Irish  savaf^es  boxBt 
in  the  doors  and  windows,  and  loading  themsdvei 
with  booty  of  every  sort,  piled  it  in  heaps  benecidi 
the  trees,  og  round  die  statue  in  the  oeatre  of  the 
area.     Others,  eager  for  drink,  mdted  to  the 
cdlars,  and  soon,  mad  with  die  fomes  of  wiae; 
raged  frantidy  through  the  roomB,  baning  and 
destroying,  and  roaring  and  yelling,  till  the  Mend- 
ing flames  themsdves  had  kindled  licked  them 
into  the    glowing    abyss   beneath,  where  tluj 
perished  miserably.    The  conflagration  now  ex- 
ceeded all  that  had  gone  before.    Many  of  the 
cellars  were  stocked  w^  bonded  spiritSfind  the 
fierce  rush  of  the  fiery  oolmnns  that  rose  throogh 
the  black  shells  of  some  of  these  houses  when  tke 
fire  had  reached  the  spirit-casks  was  truly  terrific 
to  witness.    About  midnight,  the  Gnstan-hovB 
was  attacked,  the  officers,  to  the  nmnber  of  % 
summarily  turned  ouk,  and  the  building  fredit 
onoe  in  twenty  places.    While  die  fiaDOB  wse 
raging,  a  band  of  insane  mkcresBts  sat  ^*^ 
gorge  and  guzde  in  a  lower  room,  and  were  boried 
dive  or  dead  drunk  in  the  midst  of  their  cfgi^ 
by  the  falling-in  of  the  roof.    Some  J'^^ 
eiqnring  in  agony  on  tte  pavement,  having  leip 
frcnn  the  windows  of  the  flaming  houses;  oaeis- 
paled  himself  on  the  iron  spikes  of  the  ndlng^  j^ 
fixmt,  where  he  wriggled  in  torture  to  the  idbite 
mirth  of  his  fellow-patriots. 

Of  the  detestably  brutal  scenes  enacted  i&w 
area  of  the  aquare  during  the  transaction  of  thea 
disgraceful  atroddes  it  is  hardly  possible  to  g^ 
an  adequate  idea  by  descripdon  done.  Aroond 
the  statue  of  Kmg  William  HI.  immeBse  qasB* 
dties  of  cosdy  furniture,  the  plunder  of  the  bo^ 
ing  houses,  were  flung  in  disorderly  heaps.  Bot 
vrith  a  view  to  an  hour's  luxurious  enjoymM 
tables  were  spread  and  heaped  vrith  viandi  (d^ 
sorts,  and  wine  and  spirits  in  plentifd  array*  ^ 
hungry  wretches  de^MtdieddieproviaioDftf  "* 
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m  Aef  were  st^pHed,  and  leodly  ckHunred  Cdt 
BK>re.  fiends  in  f eniiiiiM  form,  drmk  with  wiaa, 
jmd  naked  to  the  waist — ^hideous  haecfaaaala,  wheae 
fpwm  Eglmess,  nudnred  in  ^e  fi^  and  aqnaior 
«f  Bri8tol*8  dorkeBt  deis  and  lAtaoB  ef  eliine  aiid 
«xcr»neiit,  was  in  strict  keeping  with  the  seething 
hell  of  riot  and  xapine  aroimd — gaive  Tohibk  and 
Todferom  ottevaace  to  langaage  wfatch  no  pen  can 
iranacribe  ot  tcmgoe  repeat,  and  urged  and  goaded 
&eir  dmnken  calls  and  buHies  to  more  remone- 
leas  deeds  of  nnn  and  ravage.  Here  a  hniwny 
ViiBcreant,  mounted  on  a  table,  put  up  the  stolen 
goods  to  anetion,  and  sold  ihem  too,  knowing 
titem  down  g^ierally  to  Ihe  first  bidder,  and  re- 
ceiring  and  pocketbg  the  money.  If  a  Inddiog 
«oa]d  not  be  obtained,  smash  went  the  nnsaleable 
Arddetothe  gnrand  shivered  in  fragments.  In 
tiiia  way  a  large  portion  of  the  plm^er  was  dis- 
posed o^  and  carried  off  by  Ihe  loUain  pardiasens 
in  the  oonrse  c^  the  night  Fellows  anned  with 
large  hammers  or  crowbars,  drew  forth  from  the 
pOes  of  goods,  trunks,  boxes,  or  writing-desks,  uid, 
4a^ng  them  open,  Ihrew  their  contents  npon  the 
moist  and  muddy  grass,  while  fiiey  rifled  them  of 
coin,  plate,  jewek,  or  other  vahiablee  they  mi^t 
contain.  Boores  of  strong  fellows,  dead  dnmk,  hiy 
Btretohed  among  the  spoil,snonng  amidst  the  mud 
and  ooze  of  the  trodden  imd  sodden  turf.  It  was, 
in  a  word,  the  saturnalia  of  robbery  and  Hcence 
got  up  under  the  ptetenee  of  liberty  and  reform. 
The  prime  movers  of  aU  these  atrocities  were  a 
aet  of  skulking  conspirators,  strangers  to  the  town 
QDtil  within  the  last  months— mob-leaders  by  |pro- 
feesion,  with  a  genius  for  propelling  oih^rs  mto 
ifliBdiief  and  withdrawing  themselves  from  the 
ocmsequences.  ^eir  madnnations  were  plainly 
^fotingnishable  on  the  night  of  the  80th.  They 
«cted  upon  a  preconcerted  system,  by  which  they 
contrived  to  do  the  greatest  amount  of  damage 
poesible  in  so  short  a  time ;  and  they  disappeared 
Hke  magic  when  the  damage  was  done,  and  the 
tKtdy  sword  of  justice  was  at  length  unsheathed, 
leamng  their  deluded  fdlowezs  to  brook  the  sum- 


mary veageaaee  of  the  law.  Of  fte  real  tu^ 
Inadoii  of  the  Bristol  ziote  not  one  jev^  (hoed  a 
jury.  Thit  laremost  and  most  aetxve  of  their 
^iviiiittg  to€ds  and  a§ento  were  captored,  aod  num^ 
ben  weie  imprisoned,  tnasported,  and  hanged-"- 
the  heroie  e(»itriv«ia  vankhing  as  they  came,  with- 
out beat  i^dram. 

Weary  with  hiiiger,baid  worli^andeKciteKiaBtf 
and  dasgiuited  with  the  infemtl  (speotade  before  ua, 
B^  ^ot|^  and  I,  a£ter  kndisg  what  aid  we  could 
in  the  removal  of  valval^  from  (tte  or  two  of  the 
dwellings^  the  inmates  of  i^eh  retained  sufficiezit 
preaenoe  of  mind  to  oanry  off  a  pQiti(A  of  Uie  pro- 
perty they  eoidd  not  otherwise  preserve,  left  the 
aqpuae  at  aboc^  four  in  the  moaning,  and  returned 
home.  We  found  the  whole  &nHly  up,  and 
gazing  from  the  windows  in  horroar  at  the  distant 
oon&igration.  Their  personal  fears  allayed  by  our 
retom,  we  all  retired  to  our  rooms,  and  lay  down 
for  a  ehoot  rest  I  was  asleep  in  three  minutes, 
and  acting  over  again  in  my  dreaons  the  horrom 
of  the  past  twenty  hours.  Tom  was  up  and  off 
before  1  awoke,  and,  returning  again  to  dinMr, 
informed  us  that  the  soldiers  had  at  last  been  in- 
duced te  act  agidast  ^  mob,  who  scuttled  aw^ 
in  ^rery  direction  at  the  firrt  dMrge,  and  that  now, 
in  eoBsequenoe  of  ezpesses  sent  off  in  the  nigh^ 
troops  were  pouring  m  from  all  quarters,  and  no 
further  e^sdiirfwas  a|^dMnded.  Hundreds  of 
the  plundering  scouudvelB  had  been  cut  down  in 
the  streets,  and  order  had  been  restwed  principally 
by  the  very  troop  ¥^om  the  wret^ed  Odonel 
had  eontemi^uously  dismissed  the  dty,  and  wh<»i 
he  had  been  obliged  to  recall.  The  rest  is  well 
known.  The  Oolond  shot  himselj^  to  escape  the 
v^^ct  4)f  a  court-martial.  An  ^noous  amount 
of  '^  plnnd^  was  reeovered  from  the  grasp  of 
the  roU^s  through  the  rigid  and  vigorous  seardi 
of  the  police ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  Bristol  de- 
rived a  lesson  fr(Hn  the  events  of  these  inglorious 
thvee  days  which  taug^  them  the  ta*ue  value  of 
physical  &rce  as  an  «Bgine  of  redress  and  the  real 
dMiraeter  of  the  mffians  who  wield  it. 
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InnnTRT  is iMfalonable  just  now;  the  lorgnettes 
of  the  dvilised  world  Are  bent  full  upon  its  labours, 
curiously  watching  the  many  and  subtle  processes 
of  its  haods.  So  to  speak,  it  has  come  up  out  of 
€be  places  whence  (itsdf  unheeded)  it  issued  the 
froits  oi  its  skill,  and  swiftly  building  a  palace  as 
brilliant  as  the  palaces  of  the  Apocalypse,  is  now 
exhibiting  itself  th^ein,  with  aU  its  means  and 
appliances  gathered  about  it;  and  the  world, 
coming  to  see,  discovers  it  really  to  be  what  by 
aome  it  was  before  esteemed — ^a  prince  in  Israd. 
^The  pillars  of  England's  ^^^eatness,"  ''the  foun- 
tain of  Britain's  prosperity,"  are  metajdiCHrs  which 
have  effervesced  in  the  mouths  of  popular  orators 
ever  since  popular  oratory  first  became  a  gented 
{HPofeedon ;  but  not  until  now  have  we  obtained 


even  an  ai^»Y>3dmate  knowledge  of  the  girth  of 
thoae  pillars,  or  of  the  resources  stored  in  the 
deeps  of  that  fountain.  It  is  now  for  the  first 
tune  that  a  fair  sight  xeaif  be  had  of  ''  the  masses" 
— that  is,  wi^  any  view  to  their  valuation. 
Hitherto  Ihe  genevd  idea  of  them  has  been  very 
fn^mentary — conveyed  chiefly,  perhaps,  by  the 
carpenter  who  deans  the  windows,  and  who  was 
detected  in  charging  a  shilling  for  twopenn'orth  of 
nails ;  or  by  Betsey's  father,  who,  after  you  had 
expressed  imwillingness  to  contribute  to  Uie  army 
messes  out  of  your  inrivate  resources,  came  to  in- 
quire why  you  starved  his  daughter ;  or,  at  most, 
by  glimpses  of  half-waked  artisans  plodding  to 
work,  or  returning  thwe&om  dreary  with  fatigue. 
But  a  dearer  and  broader  perception  in  these 
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matters  breaks  upon  tlie  world.  It  may  kitherto, 
indeed,  have  been  conscions  that  it  cUd  rest  npon 
hnge  shoulders,  but  it  was  a  very  vague  conscious- 
ness, and,  content  with  resting  stably  somewhere, 
it  gave  no  further  thought  about  it  However, 
the  dawn  of  this  half-century  has  cast  a  deep  broad 
shadow  all  along  the  world,  proving  the  Adas  who 
sustains  it  to  possess,  besides  slioulders,  a  thought- 
ful-looking head,  though  bowed,  skilM  fingers, 
ponderous  arms,  and  teeth — altogether  a  very  re- 
cognisable figure,  that  great,  patient  Atlas,  who  yet 
has  so  feeble  a  voice  in  choosing  how  his  burden 
shall  dispose  itself  upon  his  neck.  Nay  (to  leave 
that  figure,  and  to  retiuii  to  the  Exhibition),  it  is 
more  than  a  shadow  that  work-people  may  con- 
gratulate themselves  upon;  it  is  more  than  a 
shadow  that  the  social  power  of  Industry  is  no 
longer  a  mere  abstract  idea,  and  a  very  ragged, 
uncomfortable  idea  withal,  but  individualised  as  a 
crowned  and  palaced  King,  sitting  under  green 
trees  in  his  palace  as  our  artisan-god  Thor  might 
have  sat,  hanoroer  and  all,  beneath  the  boughs  of 
Ash  Ygdraai]. 

Now  see  what  a  little  flowery  language  brings 
us  to ;  though  no  more  than  truth  is  expressed. 
The  solid,  unobtrusive  worth  of  labour,  not  to 
speak  of  its  dignity,  being  now  for  the  first  time 
developed,  is  admitted  cheerfully  and  ungrudgingly 
by  all — quietly,  even  by  all  the  aristocracies ;  by 
lords,  hidalgos,  ancien  r^me   noblesse,  knout 
noblesse,  and  all  the  other  varieties.    It  needs  no 
argument,  then,  to  show  this  to  be  a  very  great 
impetus  to  the  advancement  of  the  humbler  sorts 
— an  advancement  as  workmen,  in  their  capacity 
of  work,  into  self-respect,  as  well  as  into  the  re- 
spect of  those  who  rank  above  them.    They  stand 
upon  higher  ground  now,  on  better  and  firmer 
ground,  than  ever  they  stood  before;  more  than 
that,  glorious  opportunity  for  rising  higher  is  in 
the  present — the  present,  which  is  fast  fleeting. 
For  Industry  cannot  afford  always  to  be  a  King, 
and  live  in  palaces.    It  must  clear  out  soon,  sell 
its  effects,  and,  retiring  into  its  workshops,  lose 
that  grand  identity  it  now  presents  in  Hyde  Park ; 
and  then  the  "  dignity  of  labour"  will  become  a 
mere  pretty  phrase  as  before.    Now  this  should 
not  be;  and  our  business  plainly  is,  to  /a;  the 
present  estimate  of  the  social  worth  and  intelli- 
gence of  the  working-classes,  and,  if  possible,  make 
it  subservient  to  stamping  that  social  worUi  and 
intelligence  with  a  permanent  political  influence. 
This  is  a  long-established  want,  and  long  talked  of 
very  unprofitably ;  but  before  we  venture  to  lay 
our  hint  on  the  subject  before  those  whom  it  con- 
cerns, we  are  anxious  to  define  what  is  always 
meant  in  these  pages  when  we  speak  of  working- 
men.  In  endeavouring,  then,  to  gain  for  working- 
people  the  sympathy,  brotherly  help,  and  frequently 
the  admiration  of  those  of  our  r^ers  who  enjoy 
higher  social  position  and  advantages,  we  do  not 
mean  frantic  "spouters,"   at  public  meetings,  of 
lang^uage  as  absurd  as  it  is  vicious  in  principle ; 
we^  do  not  mean  the  coarse,  bullying,  drui^en 
"rif-raff,"  sons  of  broken-hearted  moUiers,  hus- 
bands of  starved  wives,  and  fothers  of  prison- 
children  or  children  who  curse  them  for  disgrace' 


sake,   though  even,  for  such  as  these  a  word 
of  some  sort  must  now  and  then  he  said;  but 
we  mean  the  great  body,  who  are  at  once  sober, 
industrious,  and  blessed  with  a  strong,  simple,  in- 
stinctive intelligence  (better  expressed  by  a  late 
writer  in  this  L&gazine  as  "  a  keen  perception  of 
the  right  side  of  things  in  general"),  and  what  may 
be  called  a  *^  constitutional"  frame  of  mind.   This 
class  is  not  the  less  to  be  r^^arded  because  it  is  the 
most  quiet,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  think  that  it  ia 
numerically  progressing — ^that  the  other  is  retiring 
before  it  as  savage  tribes  are  everywhere  retiriiig 
before  their  colonising  fellows ;  and  a  pleasant  and 
a  profitable  thing  too  it  would  be  to  aid  this  pro- 
gression, inasmuch  as  it  must  tend  to  increase 
the  revenue,  reduce  police-rates,  and  render  the 
influence  of  windy  demagogues  and  lOth-of-April 
demonstrations  impossible  even  as  ideas.   It  may 
be  unnecessary  to  remind  the  public  that  it  va?^ 
in  fact,  the  moral  influence  exercised  by  tins  class 
of  working-men  which  made  that  same  lOth-of- 
April  demonstration  the  ridiculous  thing  it  proved, 
and  not  the  small  display  of  staves  and  sand-bags; 
and  that  that  influence  was  relied  upon  by  the 
lovers  of  peace  (either  through  virtue  of  property 
or  good  sense),  and   feared  by  the  misgnided 
Kennington-conmion  people,  more  than  a  park  of 
artillery  could  have  been.    Thanks  where  thmb 
are   due;  for  had  it  been  otherwise—?    Thus, 
viewing  the  matter  in  a  purely  selfish  ligHand 
independent  of  moral  or  philanthropic  considera- 
tions, the  strengthening  of  t£is  class  of  the  working- 
population  is  surely  to  be  desired;  and  scheme, 
indeed,  have  not  been  wanting  to  increase  their 
political  and  social  privileges.    These  have  all 
merged  into  the  one  object  of  the  extension  of  th« 
franchise ;  for  some  few  members  of  the  Legifila' 
ture  even,  and  many  men  out  of  it,  have  long  B«a 
that  their  great  want,  the  want  which  stands  in  the 
way  not  only  of  their  political  rights,  but  also  of 
their  prejudices,  intellectual  value,  and  genwil 
opinions  being  understood,  is  a  wantof  vote*.  Fw 
it  cannot  be  said  that  the  people  have  any  dviW 
articulation.    They  are  only  at  liberty  to  yell  ai 
public  meetings ;  and  finding  now  Uiat  that  is  a 
very  bewildered,  undignified  method  of  expressing 
opinion  at  best,  and  that  they  have  been  some- 
times led  to  indorse  sentiments  as  savage  as  that 
vehicle  in  the  expression  of  a  general  id«,  the 
better  sort  have  abandoned  that  kind  of  thing  to 
the  worse,  and  are  silent  through  all  the  chanj^ 
that  occur.     Our  readers  may  depend  upon  the 
truth  of  this  statement ;  and  we  think  they  mi^ 
agree  with  us  that  it  is  time  to  remedy  the  mischia- 
Recent   passages    in    the  legislative  debates 
would  seem  to  show  that  the  few  members  sbove 
alluded  to  have  increased ;  and  that  the  majon^ 
of  the  House  of  Commons  have  abandoned  the  old 
idea  that  the  people  are  not  to  be  intrusted  witn 
the  exercise  of  their  reason  in  matters  of  goveii^ 
ment.    Thus,  we  had  a  sort  of  pledge  fro°^  ^ 
high  and  mighty  Premier  that  Uie  aflGur  shall  be 
discussed  in  a  future  session.    No  one,  we  tro^ 
hopes  anything  from  that    It  is  faiie,  hum^ 
nature  has  little  in  connexion  widi  the  Bfonseoj 
Parliament;  but  as  what  we  are  about  Uy  soggtf* 
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respects  its  littleness,  perhaps  the  role  may  not 
stand.    We  have  no  hesitation  in  6a3nng,  then, 
that  though  in  die  majority  upon  the  motion  which 
forced  the  mueh-applauded  promise  from  Lord 
John  Russell  there  may  have  been  an  unusual 
number  of  men  who  voted  with  sincere  conviction, 
still  there  were  many  others   who  joined  the 
cry  of  electiva  reform  simply  for  the  magnanimous 
pleasure  of  hounding  an  exhausted  Premier  to  the 
death — fancying  that  his  last  shift  was  played  out, 
and  knowing  that  it  was  a  popular  thing :  the  old 
story,  in  short,  of  an  ass  and  a  deceasing  lion — of 
friends  and  fortune.    This  was  all  but  proved 
shortly  after ;  for  when  these  honourable  members 
perceived  that  the  Government  had  yet  another  shift 
for  safety,  viz.,  in  this  promise,  we  all  know  how 
rapidly  their  patriotism  cooled,  and  how,  through 
those  teeth  that  lately  showed  so  fierce,  the  softest 
sawder  filtered.    If  we  leave  insanity  out  of  the 
question,  it  is  only  upon  such  a  supposition  that 
the  fate  of  Mr.  Locke  King's  motion  can  be  recon- 
ciled to  possibility ;  for  it  is  tmpossible  that  sane 
men,  coolly  resolved  upon  the  necessity  of   a 
measure,  should  struggle  for  the  means  of  carrying 
it  into  effect  only  to  cast  back  all  their  advantages 
the  moment  they  were  obtained ;  or  if  onr  sup- 
position be  not  correct,  then  should  "imbecility" 
be  written  "  M.P.cility"  to  the  end  of  time.  Either 
alterative,  insincerity  or  incapacity,  leads  us,  how- 
ever, to  the  same  conclusion — ^viz.,  that  such  people 
are  not  to  be  trusted :  let  us  say  no  more  about  it, 
then. 

But  cannot  the  Great  Dumb  do  something  for 
themselves  in  the  matter,  if  it  were  only  to  make  a 
banning?  At  the  instigation  of  one  of  the  best 
men,  perhaps,  that  ever  King  of  England  called 
father,  we  have  an  unparalleled  exhibition  of  their 
mechanical  ingenuity ;  why  may  we  not  now  have 
^n  exhibition  of  their  intellectual  capabilities,  as 
applicable  to  the  consideration  of  questions  of 
national  interest  ?  The  one  has  paved  the  way  for 
^  generous  reception  of  the  other,  and  it  might  be 
found  an  experiment  worth  trying. 

Besolved,  then,  that  it  is  just  and  desirable,  if 
not  necessary,  that  the  more  intelligent  grades  of 
the  poor  should  acquire  an  understood  and  repre- 
sented influence  in  all  the  social  and  political 
changes  that  occur  or  ought  to  occur,  so  that  at 
juiy  time  one  might  be  able  to  quote  their  opinions 
or  feelings  with  some  confidence;  that  present 
circumstances  favour  such  an  institution ;  but,  fur- 
ther, that  they  will  never  obtain  this  privilege  if 
they  wait  till  it  is  merely  conceded.  Thus  it  only 
remains  to  suggest  what  we  think  a  very  possible 
means  of  obtaining  it  for  themselves,  and  with  a 
double  advantage — the  one  re-acting  upon  the 
ether. 

It  need  scarcely  be  pointed  out  that  the  class  of 
meii  in  whom  we  interest  ourselves  is  best  repre- 
sented in  the  numerous  literary  societies  anH 
athen^ums  which  have  lately  sprung  up  in  all  the 
leading  towns.  It  may  be  more  necessary,  how- 
ever, to  say,  that  among  the  members  of  these 
societies  are  to  be  found  many  men  who  not  only 
answer  to  the  description  we  have  before  given  of 
Ihem  aa  a  class,  but  who  may  almost  claim  to  rank 


as  accomplished  men — ^well  read,  frequently  most 
eloquent,  more  frequently  far-seeing  and  cautious 
to  a  degree.  Suppose,  then,  that  a  kind  of  con- 
gress of  such  institutions  in  London  were  held,  and 
something  like  the  following  considered :— * 

That  a  club  or  society  be  instituted,  the  members 
of  which  shall  meet  as  often  as  occasion  may  re- 
quire, to  consider  of  social  or  political  matters 
i^ecting  the  interests  of  the  artizan  population. 
The  members  of  this  society  to  be  elected  from  out 
the  various  Hterary  institutions  in  the  metropolis— 
every  such  society  numbering  not  less  (say)  than 
forty  adult  members  to  be  entitled  to  elect  one 
member — ^not  less  than  one  hundred,  two. 

This,  perhaps,  is  sufficient  to  indicate  the  idea^ 
and  to  fumiBh  a  foundation.  Everything,  however, 
in  such  a  scheme  would  depend  upon  detail.  It 
would  be  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  that  none 
but  strictly  literary  institutions,  with  classes  for 
instruction  and  a  library,  should  be  admitted  to 
fellowship ;  for,  first,  it  would  gready  strengthen 
these  institutions,  and  bring  many  men  within  the 
doors  of  a  school  who  else  would  seek  instructiou 
— ^the  news — in  tavern  parlours.  The  advantages, 
in  fact,  thus  indirectly  obtained  would  be  equal  to 
any  that  we  could  propose  for  the  more  immediate 
object,  and  are  too  obvious  to  need  another  word. 
Secondly,  such  a  society  as  that  we  suggest  would 
be  in  the  difficult  position  of  having  a  character, 
not  to  lose,  but  to  gain — worse,  to  retrieve,  "  Give 
a  dog  a  bad  name,*'  <fec.,  though  not  applicable,  is 
a  proverb  it  would  feel  the  application  of.  All 
the  old  sneers  about  spouting-clubs  would  be  ready 
to  greet  it — prejudices  against  mob  oratory  and 
vapid  pothouse  politics  would  tell  against  it  to  a 
very  great  extent,  inclining  people  to  turn  away 
from  it  a  contemptuous  face  and  -  stopped  ears. 
But  difficulties  such  as  these  beset  everything  of 
the  kind,  and  we  know  that  the  men  to  whom  and 
for  whose  benefit  we  make  these  few  remarks  have 
every  capability  to  surmount  such  difficulties.  We 
have  the  greatest  confidence  in  their  clear  good 
sense,  and  feel  a  conviction  that,  if  the  little  details 
of  arrangement  were  carefully  made,  and  the  strict- 
est decorum  of  speech  insisted  upon,  such  a  society 
might  be  brought  to  great  success  and  influence, 
assisted,  as  it  certainly  would  be,  by  the  whole 
Liberal  press.  Tlie  superior  order  of  workmen 
do  not  know  their  strength — statesmen  do  not 
know  their  value ;  it  would  be  well,  then,  that  we 
had  a  taste  of  their  quality.  Governments  help 
those  who  help  themselves ;  and,  at  the  very  leas^ 
the  scheme  we  venture  to  propose  would  have  the 
good  effect  of  keeping  the  masses  before  the  eyes 
of  these  omnipotent  ones — ^might  be  found  of  value, 
for  instance,  when  the  new  enfranchisement  bill  is 
proposed,  in  preserving  some  foolish  members 
from  melting  into  tender  acquiescence  at  the  per- 
suasions of  a  subtle,  shifty  Minister,  and  the  pro- 
posed bill  from  becoming  the  mere  plausible 
mockery  that  wise  men  foretel.  We  will  say  no 
more  upon  this  subject,  but,  leaving  it  to  the  con- 
sideration of  those  whom  it  concerns,  hope  it  may 
be  found  the  germ  of  some  little  usefulness.  It  is 
certain,  however,  for  reasons  above  stated,  that  the 
present  is  the  only  time* 
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"  The  last  "  is,  generally  speaking,  a  mournful  I 
plirase.  The  last  loaf  in  a  poor  man*B  cot — the  last 
shilling  in  a  wimdercr^s  pocket — ^the  last  minute 
before  parting — ^the  last  request — the  last  look — 
the  last  breati^ — are  all  sad  words  with  sorrowful 
meanings.  Cooper  has  done  jiistice  to  "  The  Last 
of  the  Mohicans."  "  The  Last  E^s  of  Pompeii/' 
"The  Last  of  the  Tribunes,"  "The  Last  of  the 
8axons/'  have  all  been  Bulwerised  and  immor- 
talised, which  I  suppose  means  the  same  thing. 
Campbell  finished  "The  Last  Man/*  in  a  few 
verses.  Many  a  class  has  become  extinct — such  as 
breeches,  buckle,  and  brass-button  nu^ers,  and 
climbing  chimney-sweeps,  and  gone  to  the  un- 
recorded pasty 

Unwept,  unhonoiurad  and  nnsirag. 
Mine  be  the  painfdl  task  to  record  tiie  sorrows  of; 
the  Last  Stage  Ooachmao, 

In  the  dean  kitchen  of  a  country  inn,  as  far 
removed  as  possible  from  the  sound  of  a  railway- 
whistle^  sits  the  last  of  his  kind — a  stage-coachman. 
He  is  perfectly  ccmscious  he  is  the  last  of  his  race, 
and  that  when  Death  puts  on  the  slipper  and  pulls 
Bp,  there  will  not  be  a  stage-coachmaa  in  all  £ng- 
kmd.  Day  after  day,  and  from  year's  end  to  year's 
end,  does  this  mysterious  old  man  sit  in  his  arm- 
chair, in  the  kitchen  of  the  Rose-bod,  thinking 
on  the  glorious  past,  and  drinking  gin-and-water 
to  moisten  the  dry  "eockles"  of  his  withered 
heart  A  mournful  and  practical  illustration  does 
the  care-worn  veteran  exhibit  of  the  comfortless 
text— 

— -•ommisqiie  oegatam 
sure  din. 

And  he  sighs  and  sobs,  as  he  recals  the  happy  days 
"  ere  England's  woes  began,"  when  he  drove  the 
Blue  Blazer  from  Ti^pington  to  Snarley-green. 
Be  can  see  in  his  mind's  eye  the  noble  team  he 
sat  behind  with  so  much  pride — a  team  the  glory 
of  surrounding  villages,  and  the  envy  of  the 
whole  country-side.  Well  he  remembers  the 
"  tips  "  he  received,  the  cigars  he  smoked,  and  the 
honour  paid  to  him  at  every  wayside  inn — how  he 
was  revered  by  the  boots  and  worrfiipped  by  the 
ostler.  Neither  has  he  forgotten  the  jokes  he 
bandied  with  pretty-£EUied,  rosy-cheeked  bar-maids, 
nor  how  graciously  landladies  smiled  upon  him  as 
they  nuxedhis glasses  of  brandy-and-water.  As  such 
reminiscences  pass  trough  his  mind,  grief  parches 
his  throat,  and  he  orders  another  glass  to  wasn  down 
the  sorrowful  recollections.  Again  he  resumes  his 
reverie,  and  wonders  if  there  be  a  tailor  living  who 
could  make  a  coachman's  coat  in  all  its  ancient  ampli- 
tudes— broad  buttons  and  innumerable  capes.  The 
supposition  is  dismissed  as  an  absurdity  too  ridi- 
culous to  be  entertained ;  and  he  goes  straightway 
to  have  another  view  at  his  own  old  drab  dread- 
nought, touches  it  carefully  and  affectionately, 
shakes  his  head,  and  almost  wishes  he  were  dead, 
and  that  old  coat  buried  by  his  side.  He  never 
smiles  but  when  he  hears  of  some  dreadful  railway- 


accident,  on  the  strength  of  which  he  orders  an 
extra  glass,  and  remote  forlorn  hopes  pass  tfarougii 
his  mind  that  the  golden  days  may  yet  come  hsd, 
when  coaches  shall  whirl  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  old  England  again.  Bat  it  wiU  be  as 
well  to  let  the  old  stager  tell  his  own  tale  in  lib 
own  way. 

My  grandfather  wur  a  coachman,  so  wnr  my 
father.  I  believe  that  coach-driving  runs  in  the 
blood,  like  aristocracy  and  race-horBcs;  at  leasts  it 
was  so  in  our  family,  for  all  of  them  war  addicted 
to  coaches  and  horse-flesh,  except  one,  who  went 
into  the  grocery  line,  to  the  disgrace  of  na  all ;  but 
he  was  always  considered  soft,  poor  lad !  Bat,  ibr 
all  his  softness,  he  has  done  well  in  his  trade,  and 
is  now  a  common-council  for  Little  Wrigglmg 
ward,  in  the  borough  of  Wapstraw.  Well,  for 
upwards  of  fifty  years,  man  and  boy,  did  I  handla 
the  ribands.  You  may  guess  what  a  hard  taA  it 
waa  to  be  forced  to  give  them  up.  Whenraik 
was  first  talked  about  I  laughed  at  'em.  "Never 
mind  them  infernal  snoring  things,"  says  I,  "they'll 
never  beat  the  Blue  Blazer  of  this  road,  I  hm. 
What  is  coke,  a  big  pot,  and  boiling  water  agm 
such  a  team  as  mine,  I  should  like  to  knowf 
And  nobody  dared  contradict  me.  I  really  pi^ed 
the  poor  devils  that  laid  out  their  bra*  in 
such  wild,  harum-scarum  consams.  I  only  wisbed 
they'd  travel  with  me  an  odd  journey ;  — •  m^  i^ 
I'd  not  put  their  pipes  out  and  blight  their  affection 
for  rails.  But  for  all  that,  the  raila  came  nearff 
and  nearer,  and  I  got  madder  and  madder  every- 
day. I  said  it  was  because  coachmen  in  other 
spots  were  bad  whips,  and  kept  bad  cattle,  that 
rails  were  invented.  I  drove  harder  than  ever-- 
twelve  miles  an  hour,  stoppages  and  all ;  jnst  to  let 
them  see  there  was  no  use  making  a  rail  where  m 
Blue  Blazer  ran.  Well,  at  last  it  was  said  that  a 
rail  was  a-going  to  be  made  between  Tappingtta 
and  Snarley  Green.  No,  no !  thinks  I ;  that  eock 
won't  fight,  I  know.  They'll  never  have  the  im- 
pudence to  opposition  the  Blue  Blazer.  I  swag- 
gered, and  said  I'd  just  like  to  catch  them  ^  »► 
When  folks  told  me  it  wrur  at  last  determined  on, 
I  could  not  believe  it ;  I  thought  folks  w€« 
trotting  me  like.  But,  sure  as  a  gun,  it  ^^*J 
for  all  that  One  morning  I  saw  a  lot  o'  cl»p& 
with  long  polls,  a-sticking  one  here  and  anoth^ 
there ;  foreigners,  every  man  Jack  on  them.  Thiaw 
I  to  myself,  If  these 'ere  menbean't  rail-chaps,  i«J 
blessed  I  I  saw  through  the  dodge  at  once^ 
thought  they  wanted  to  frighten  ^^^f  ^^ 
and  then  they  would  make  a  rail.  I  p^^  ^J^. 
to  my  nose  to  one  of  the  fellows,  as  much  as » 
say,  Catch  a  weasel  asleep,  old  hand !  One  on  e 
had  a  queer  consarn,  some'at  like  a  W|^'^  i 
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fidily  pat  my  monkey  up  to  see  them  peeping,  like 
deteotiYe  police,  over  wy  gro%in<k  Well,  when 
I  seed  the  impikLence  of  them  chape,  I  gave  the 
near  wheekr  a  lash,  and  the  far  leader  another, 
and  spun  past  them  like  J^cho.  On  the  near  side 
of  the  road,  there  was  a  fellow  standing  like  a 
great  gaping  goose,  as  he  was,  with  a  poU  in  his 
hand  as  stiff  as  a  milestone.  I  just  tipped  him 
with  the  end  of  the  lash  on  the  ear  as  I  passed, 
and  told  him  to  get  more  'spectable  'ployment 
I  laughed  the  matter  off  as  well  as  I  could ;  but, 
for  all  that,  they  began  to  make  a  rail  over  my 
gioimd,  and  all  the  time  they  were  a-making 
cm't  I  never  could  think  it  would  ever  be  made. 
A  Int  out  of  Tappington  there  is  a  great  hill,  and 
th'  rails  had  to  go  through  it  Eaik  can't  go  up- 
hill Hke  the  Blazer,  thought  I ;  and  through  that 
hill  they'll  never  get,  that's  ^iL  Still  they  wrought 
ODy  night  and  day,  day  and  nighty  like  nU>bits  in  a 
warren,for  a  year  or  two ;  so  long  that  I  was  cock- 
sure that  they'd  never  get  through  it  I  often 
joked  the  chap  that  managed  the  consam,  and 
always  asked  him  when  I  met  him  how  he  was 
getting  on  with  the  rat-hole.  That  same  chap 
could  never  look  me  straight  i'  th'  face.  He  knew 
he  was  touching  me  in  a  wital  part  A  guilty  man 
can  never  look  the  aggravated  man  plmnp  straight 
f  th'eyes. 

One  day,  if  a  great  lump  of  stone  and  stuff 
didn't  fall  in  and  kill  a  matter  of  half-a-dozen  on  'em 
that  wur  working  in  that  'ere  tunnel.  I  was  never 
ao  glad  at  anything  in  my  life.  Not  that  I  bore 
malice  agadn'  the  chape  that  were  killed ;  I  was 
•orry  for  them,  in  a  way,  but,  somehow  or  other, 
not  so  sorry,  I  believe,  as  I  oi^t  to  have  been.  I 
tfaoQght  they  might  have  had  more  gumption^  and 
looked  out  for  a  more  'spectable  job  tlwn  boring 
hxAeB  through  hills  to  drive  such  a  coach  as  the 
Blaxer  off  the  road.  Didn't  I  get  jolly  that  mght  I 
If  I  did'nt  it's  a  pity.  "They  are  done  for  now," 
says  I;  '^  their  goose  is  cooked  T'  But,  no;  the  rail- 
fcSk  went  on  as  if  they  meant  mischief  to  the  Blue 
Blaser — Shammer  and  tongs,  as  if  nothing  had 
happened.  At  leog^  they  managed  through  the 
hill,  and  I  thought  my  heart  would  have  burst 
when  I  heard  on't  But  I  took  an  extra  glass,  and 
aaid, "  Let  them  run  their  infernal  puffers,  they'll 
never  run  the  Blazer  off  the  road  so  long  as  I  live.** 
The  rail  wur  opened  at  last,  and  there  wur  a  grand 
dinner  given,  and  all  the  nobs  at  the  h^  o' 
the  oonsam  wur  there.  And  if  that  whipper- 
snapper  that  maiiaged  the  rat-hole,  as  I  called  it, 
didn't  send  me  a  ticket  I  wish  I  may  choke— drat 
his  impudent  soul  I  If  I  could  have  managed  it, 
rd  have  poisoned  every  soul  on  'em,  like  as  many 
rats;  if  I  wouldn't,  I'm-— ^  I  I'd  have  done  it^  if 
I*d  swung  for  it 

Trains  began  a-running  in  opposition  to  me  at 
lower  fisres,  so  I  lowered  too.  You've  not  beaten 
the  old  Blaser  off  the  road,  my  fine  coviee,  thinks 
I ;  80 1  drove  away  harderer  and  harderer  than 
ever.  But  somehow  or  other  folks  would  go  by 
Mil,  and  my  fares  wur  getting  scarcerer  and 
aearoerer  every  day,  till  at  last  I  had  only  one 
paasenger  to  depend  on.  He  was  an  old  Mend  of 
mine,  and  hated  idl  rails  and  new-&ngled  ways  as 


much  as  I  did.  He  swore  he'd  stick  by  the  old- 
fashioned  way,  and  I  swore  Pd  drive  the  Blazer 
so  long  as  he  rode  with  me.  Well,  one  day  some- 
thing came  into  his  head  that  he  would  go  by 
rails ;  the  Devil  must  have  put  it  into  his  noddle, 
I'm  sure  it  never  came  in  by  itself.  Well,  on  that 
day,  as  sure  as  I'm  a  sinner,  I  drove  out  and  in  as 
empty  as  a  whistle.  Thinks  I,  It's  all  up,  the 
Blazer's  done  for  now ;  and  I  went  into  the  stable 
and  roared  like  a  bulL  That  the  Blazer  should  be 
forced  to  knuckle  under  to  them  ere  rails  1  and  I 
roared  again.  I  should  have  died  that  night  as 
sure  as  ^;gs,  but  for  gin-and-water.  I  sold  my 
team  off  next  day,  and  stopped  in  the  bar-parlour 
for  a  fortnight,  and  never  spoke  a  word  to  nobody 
but  a  redu(^  coachman  as  was  on  the  tramp,  and 
he  stayed  with  me  two  days,  and  a  rare  gloomy  rant 
we  had  on't  We  cried  and  sung  melancholy  songs 
turn  about  I  felt  a  lightening  like,  to  meet  with 
a  man  as  miserable  and  as  badly-used  as  myself. 
Grod  help  a  coachman  on  tramp  t  he  meets  with 
no  friendly  uplifted  elbow  now.  They  have  no 
club-houses — no  nothing,  in  fact ;  and  diey  never 
beg.  Ko,  no ;  no  coachman  ever  came  so  low  as 
that  People  wonder  where  they  all  went  to.  I 
know.  AIL  folks  found  dead  for  years  past,  and 
nobody  owned  them,  were  coachmen  I  It's  a  fac^* 
they  are  rail  wictims  t 

One  morning,  a  few  months  after  I'd  sold  my 
team,  there  wur  one  of  the  most  splendidest  smashes 
on  that  ere  rail  as  ever  wur.  Farmer  Todd  had 
a  bull  that  brake  into  the  rail — and  Todd's  bull 
wur  always  a  good  'un — saw  th'  train  a-coming, 
and  thought  it  some  outlandish  varmint,  I  sup- 
pose. Weill  what  does  bull  do  but  runs  slap- 
bang  into  th'  engine,  and  was  knocked  down,  and 
the  wheels  went  over  his  head,  and  threw  train  off 
th'  rafl,  and  away  went  th'  engines  and  carriages 
topsy-turvy  over  the  'bankment,  smash-dash  as 
horrible  to  see.  I  was  sorry  to  see  the  poor 
folks — ^how  they  wur  mangled  and  hashed  I  When 
they  had  gathered  them  up^  and  put  them  in  th' 
station-house,  it  wur  just  like  a  butcher's  shop. 
One  poor  chap  had  his  head  cut  off  as  clean  as  a 
turnip.  There  wur  legs  here,  and  arms  there,  and 
trunks  in  t'other  spots.  They  gathered  up  the 
heads  and  legs  and  bodies  as  well  as  they  eould, 
and  fitted  them  on  to  the  bodies  by  guess.  There 
wur  a  matter  of  a  dozen  killed,  ajad  twenty  or 
thirty  wounded.  I  wur  sorry,  in  a  kind  of  way, 
for  die  folks  killed ;  bnt  dang  me  if  I  wur  not 
far  sorrier  for  Farmer  Todd's  bull !  It  was  the 
best  bull  i'  th'  parish,  and  had  pluck  for  anything. 
It  was  like  me — I  had  jduck  for  aught  I  ran 
'gain  rails,  and  wur  beat ;  it  ran  'gain  them  too, 
and  was  killed.  I'd  give  a  sovereign  for  a  picture 
of  that  bull  just  now. 

It  was  my  time  to  crow  now.  I  said  I  knew 
how  it  would  be,  and  that  no  better  could  be  ex- 
pected from  oppositioning  the  Blue  Blazer. 
Travelling  by  rails  is  a  flying  in  the  face  of  Nature, 
If  God  had  intended  man  to  go  9t  the  rate  of  fifty 
miles  an  hour,  he  would  have  given  him  horses 
fit  for  the  speed.  I  never  saw  a  right  living  devil 
as  I  know  on;  but  if  asteam-ei^;ine,  with  its  great 
blazing  crimson  eyes,  puffing  and  yelling  as  if  it 
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were  a  bullock  in  asteric  fits — if  it  is  not  a  good 
imitation  of  a  devil,  I  don't  know  what  a  devil  is, 
that's  all.  The  Bible  says  that  man  was  made  up- 
right, he  has  found  out  many  inventions,  but  of  all 
the  inventions  that  ever  wur  invented  the  rail  is 

the  .    I  told  folks  how  I  had  told  them 

how  it  would  be,  and  that  no  better  could  be  ex- 
pected for  oppositioning  the  Blue  Blazer.  I  told 
them  they  were  served  right  for  forsaking  an  old 
decent  coach  like  mine  for  such  new-fangled  fal- 
de-ral  machines.  It  reminded  me  of  folks  leaving 
the  Church  to  go  among  Banters,  Methodists,  and 
Latter-day  Saints,  and  such  like — there  was  never 
no  good  come  of  that  People  were  now  frightened 
to  go  by  rails,  and  a  disposition  of  neighbours 
waited  upon  me,  and  wanted  me  to  start  the  Blazer 
again,  bo  I  started  the  Blazer  again,  and  turned 
out  in  Ist  of  May  style  with  a  man  to  play  the 
clarionet  And  didn't  he  play  "  See  the  conquer- 
ing hero  comes"  as  we  passed  the  station-house !  and 
the  railway-chaps  looked  at  me  as  savage  as  razor- 

f'inders.  For  a  week  or  two  I  did  middling-like, 
got  the  waiter  at  the  Queen  to  cut  all  railway- 
accidents  out  of  the  papers,  which  I  read  or  gave 
to  passengers  on  the  road.  But  it  wouldn't  all  do ; 
folks  wur  determined  to  be  killed.  They  would 
go  by  rails,  and  again  I  was  done  up. 

After  this  I  didn't  well  know  what  to  do.  I 
thought  once  of  emigrating  to  New  Zealand,  or 
some  dissolute  island  that  had  no  rails ;  but  hang 
me  if  I  could  leave  Old  England.  So  I  retired 
into  private  life,  and  took  a  public-house.  I  was 
a  widder  then,  as  I  am  now.  I  had  a  daughter. 
I  called  her  Pink,  but  her  right  name  was  Eose. 
I  called  her  Pink  after  a  favourite  leader  I  had, 
as  fine  an  animal  as  ever  ran  before  a  coach-box. 
Well,  a  chap  came  courting  of  Pink ;  but  I  never 
thought  there  was  aught  in't.  He  came  from  a 
distance,  and  was  considered  a  'spectable  yoimg 
man.  At  last,  he  would  have  Pink,  and  Pink 
would  have  him.  I  didn't  like  to  go  against  her 
too  much,  for  women  are  women.  They  are  just 
like  ill-tempered,  restive  horses,  that  will  neither 
go  nor  stop  but  when  they  will.  If  they  think 
they  won't,  they  won't ;  neither  com  nor  hay,  whip 
nor  spur,  will  make  them.  Well,  they  got  mar- 
ried at  last ;  and  what  do  you  think  the  villain 
turned  out  to  be  ?  You  couldn't  guess !  Had  he 
proved  to  be  a  decent  horse-stealer,  or  a  'spectable 
highwayman,  like  Dick  Turpin,  I  would  have 
thought  less  of  the  matter ;  but  the  swindling  rascal 
was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  railway-guard ! 
That  cut  me  to  the  witals  worse  than  all.  To  think, 
too,  my  daughter  Pink  should  be  deluded  away  by 
a  rail-chap  made  my  blood  boil  like  a  set  pot 
And  then  to  think  of  being  grandfather  to  a  lot  of 
young  stokers !  Pd  rather  have  buried  Pink  be- 
side her  mother  than  she  should  have  disgraced 
tbe  family  with  connecting  herself  to  a  railway- 
man. Folks  say  the  man's  decent  enough,  but  I 
can*t  believe  it  Its  again  nature  for  a  rail-chap 
to  be  a  good  man.  Is  not  en  engine  unnaturable  ? 
Everything  about  rails  are  'gain  nature.  Rail- 
folks  are  not  like  other  folks.  Did  you  ever  know 
one  of  them  give  a  ride  to  a  poor,  way-worn,  foot- 
sore traveller,  who  had  no  brass  in  his  pocket? 


No,  no  I  Their  horses  are  iron  horses,  a&d  &eir 
men  are  iron  men,  with  iron  hearts  and  iron  sobIb^ 
the  whole  boiling  of  them,  directors,  clerks,  goards, 
and  porters,  every  mother's  son  of  them.  Pink's 
husband  may  be  as  good  as  any  of  them,  but  bid's 
the  best  of  them,  I  say. 

I  recollect  the  last  night  I  drove  the  Blazer. 
It  was  a  cold,  sleety  night  I  had  not  a  Bin§^e 
fare.  I  was  frozen  to  the  box,  and  not  a  boqI  to 
speak  to  me.  I  don't  know  what  folk  feel  when 
their  hearts  are  breaking,  but  if  mine  did  not 
crack  with  sorrow  that  night  I'm  mistake,  that's 
all.  I  pulled  up  at  the  Primrose,  and  the  land- 
lady saw  how  it  was,  and  made  a  stiffer  glass  than 
usual  that  night.  She  didn't  say  much,  and  I  said 
nought  I  saw  the  tear  in  her  eye  at  tbe  time, 
and  she  began  and  talked  kindly  to  me,  and  I  felt 
her  words  do  me  good.  Then  she  piMl  me.  My 
heart  filled,  and  I  thought  I  should  have  choked 
about  the  throat  I  could  stand  kindness,  but 
dang  my  buttons  if  I  could  stand  pity!  I  conld 
not  help  it,  but  blubbered  like  an  infant  I  rushed 
out  of  the  house,  mounted  the  box,  and  roared  and 
cursed  the  rails  all  the  way  home,  which  was  some 
relief  to  me. 

After  I  got  home  I  began  a  tummg  things  over 
in  my  own  mind  like,  to  see  what  must  be  done  to 
stop  these  rails.  All  at  once  there  was  something 
whispered  in  my  ear,  "Stop  their  yelling  and 
puffing.  Throw  a  stone  from  the  top  of  thebridge, 
and  see  if  that  does  not  put  their  pipe  ont"  As 
sure  as  a  gun  if  I  didn't  go  out  that  ni^t,and 
loosen  a  large  stone  on  the  ledge  of  the  bridge 
just  over  the  rails.  The  train  was  coming,  the 
stone  was  ready  to  tumble  over.  It  was  JMt 
going  when  something  said,  "  Don't  T  and  I  didn't 
And  then  I  thought  how  many  poor  folb  might 
be  killed,  and  all  along  of  me,  and  what  I  should 
think  of  myself  after.  I  know  it  is  a  crime  to 
ridcion  rails — a  great  crime ;  but  not  so  greal^  1 
thought,  as  to  deserve  smashing  in  such  a  way  as 
I  had  seen  some  before.  But  had  that  train  beea 
full  of  directors,  contractors,  and  engineers,  that 
stone  should  have  gone  over  that  bridge,  as  sure  as 
my  name's  John.  I'd  have  sent  them  all  to  king- 
dom come,  if  I'd  swung  for't  The/U  all  get « 
cheap  trip  some  day,  and  if  it  bean't  a  dow»  train 
I'm  no  judge. 

Tother  day  I  met  a  chap  as  had  never  seen  a 
stage-coach,  a  Cockney ;  and  precious  spooney  w 
wur.  "  You  are  to  be  pitied,"  says  I ;  and  I  told  nw^ 
all  about  the  old  ways,  and  PU  be  whipped  if  w 
could  understand  me.  I  suppose  next  g^^^° 
will  have  forgotten  what  a  wheelbarrow  is  1*^ 
He  talked  about  sending  me  to  the  mewseeom,  or 
some  such-like  name,  and  have  me  becahned m» 
spicev  man  of  a  distinct  race.  Bat  here  1  ^^^ 
here  I'll  stay,  so  long  as  I'm  out  of  earshot  of  ti^ 
infernal  whistles.  As  the  black  Indians  have  tm 
driven  back  and  back  into  the  woods  by  wtut« 
men,  so  have  I  been  driven  from  comer  to  coroei 
by  these  puffing  devils.  I  suppose  there  won  t  w 
a  spot  in  all  England  out  of  their  sound  joon 
Then  will  my  last  stage  be  done.  Fll  go  «wnt7 
my  neck  on  the  rail,  and  say  to  the  eBgine»  x 
have  done  your  worst  at  me,  now  do  your  o^ 
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I  believe  I  rave  at  nights  about  tbe  rails.  I  dreamt 
one  night  I  was  an  engine,  and  they  fired  me  np, 
a&d  I  boiled,  and  babbled,  and  snorted,  and 
whistled  like  a  mad  engine,  and  away  on  the  raib 


I  went  like  ah  earthquake,  and  I  awoke  puffing 
and  blowing,  and  as  wet  as  a  sop.  Mark  my 
words ;  if  there's  a  last  coachman,  the  time  will 
come  when  there  will  be  a  last  stoker.  Mark  that  !* 


THE  "POPINJAY"  VINDICATED. 


Tempus  edax  rerum.    Pooh,  pooh  I     Out  on  the 
philosophy  that  devised  such  shallow  aphorism — 
t  sheer  fallacy  promoted  by  world-hallowed  igno- 
rance I     The  stem  old  monster,  like  his  grim 
friend,  by  no  means  deserves  to  be  painted  in  such 
swarthy  hues.    Tnie,  we  allow  his  insatiate  maw ; 
we  admit  him  to  be  omnivorous ;  but  we  regard 
him  with  the  pity  we  bestow  on  a  lunatic  who, 
d>U8ciotis  during  his  lucid  intervals  of  the  coming 
fit,  bids  his  friends  be  on  the  look-out  to  prevent 
mischief.     So  is  it  with  old  Chronos.    He  feels 
the  cravings  of  his  appetite  strong  upon  him,  and 
he  enlists  with  all  due  speed  sundry  and  divers 
ailiee  to  obviate  the  ills  those  horrid  cravings 
might  else  engender.    But  for  such  timely  and 
kindly  warning,  the  works  of  poet,  painter,  artist, 
and  architect  had  perished  and  passed  away  for 
ever.    Is  the  poet  threatened.  Fame  interposes  her 
legis  betwixt  him  and  the  ruliiless  monster,     llie 
temple  lies  in  ruin,  still  some  pious  hands  have 
preserved  enough  to  tell  of  glories  past.    It  must, 
however,  be  conceded  that   he  whom    mortals 
falsely,  scandalously,  and  maliciously  term  the 
"  fell  destroyer "  is  not  always  happy  in  his  re- 
cruits for  lus  work  of  saving  mercy.     At  times, 
either  from  emergency  or  perverted  taste,    he 
selects  them  from  the  band  of  scavengers.    Let 
picture-fanciers  correct  us  if  we  have  employed 
too  harsh  a  term.     Sacred  it  may  be,  but  solid,  at 
any  rate,  is  the  dust  that  has  scared  the  voracious 
ogre  from  canvass  graced  with  the  loftiest  con- 
cepticms  of  art  This  we  cite  simply  as  illustrative 
of  our  theory.     We  purpose  to  take  up  a  line 
fomewhat  more  sesthetical,  and  show  how  grand 
creations  preserved,  thanks  to  the  equivocal  aid  of 
the  awkward  squad  aforesaid,  have  been  miscon- 
ceived and  misunderstood  for  lack  of  a  friendly 
besom  to  restore  their  pristine  merits. 

This  is  more  particularly  discernible  in  the  case 
of  characters,  dramatic  or  otherwise.  Blinded  by 
the  dust  raised  by  prejudice  and  the  bigotry  of 
foregone  conclusions,  we  dare  not  open  our  eyesc  o 
consider  for  ourselves  whether  the  verdict,  passed 
as  it  were  by  common  consent,  is  righteous  or 
correct  To  confine  ourselves,  for  the  present,  to 
the  works  of  Shakspeare,  we  boldly  aver  that  at 
least  one-third  of  his  characters  is  misunderstood 
and  misrepresented.  We  could  find  circonstances 
attSntutntes  even  in  the  case  of  Macbeth  and  his 
tracnlent  dame,  and  c6uld  fill  page  after  page  with 
JiBsertations  on  the  character  and  individuality  of 
sach  and  all  the  Fools.  Tardy  justice  has  at  length 
)een  doled  out  to  poor  Polonius — that  grande  dme 
ncofnprise — that  Gamaliel  at  whose  feet  many  a 
other  might  sigh  to  place  his  son.    But  in  the 


closet  only  has  such  justice  been  awarded.  On  the 
stage  he  is  still  permitted  to  be  the  butt  of  moon- 
calfing  idiots  in  the  upper  galleries.  Now,  with 
these  sage  reflections  fermenting  in  our  brain,  we 
found  ourselves,  the  other  day,  opposite  Mr. 
Elmore's  elaborate  picture  representing  the  scene 
between  Hotspur  and  him  whom  the  hot-headed 
gallant  has  been  pleased  to  gibbet  to  eternal  infamy 
by  terming  "  Popinjay."  Mr.  Elmore  has  followed 
in  the  wake  of  public  opinion,  and  the  grinning 
baboon  on  his  canvass  is  the  result.  Now,  we 
propose  to  demonstrate  beyond  power  of  contra- 
diction that  never  was  sobriquet  so  little  merited ; 
but,  first,  we  must  be  permitted  a  remark  or  two 
as  to  the  traducer  of  this  excellent  man  whose 
name  should  have  lived  for  ever.  The  able  critic, 
whose  paper  on  the  Fine  Arts  formed  so  attractive 
a  feature  in  our  June  Number,  complains  that  Mr. 
Elmore  has  made  Hotspur  **  too  much  of  the  Tipton 
Slasher,  the  mere  bruiser,  hacker,  and  hewer  of 
his  fellow-men.  Woman's  fondness  twines  itself 
round  strange  objects,  but  no  Kate  in  the  world 
could  ever  have  called  this  red  ruffian '  a  paraquito/ 
or  threatened  to  '  break  his  little  finger,'  or  uttered 
that  loving  lament  over  such  a  *  sweet  Harry  I'  ** 

With  every  deference  to  the  gifted  writer,  we 
fearlessly  assert  that  in  this  respect,  at  least,  Mr. 
Elmore  is  free  from  sin.  Why,  he  wets  a  '*  mere 
bruiser,"  <&c. ;  nor  is  there  aught  inconsistent  with 
the  spirit  of  that  age  that  gentle  Kates  should 
have  talked  pretty  to  such  burly,  brawny  monsters. 
Ladies  in  those  brave  days  of  old  loved  your 
odious  big  brutes,  who  could  cleave  you  a  fellow 
to  the  brisket  with  one  arm,  whilst  the  other 
brandished  aloflt,  it  might  be,  a  brace  of  dam* 
sels,  ravished  or  rescued,  as  the  case  happened. 
And  was  not  "sweet  Harry"  a  barbarian  who 
despised  poetry  and  the  fine  arts  as  much,  no 
doubt,  as  he  prized  the  black-jack  and  powdered 
beef;  could  hardly  bestow  a  civil  word  on  his 
doting  wife ;  and,  in  fine,  and  to  sum  up  all,  didn' 
know  a  gentleman  when  he  saw  one? — for,  pre- 
eminently, a  gentleman  and  a  courtier  was  the 
object  of  his  foul  abuse.  Bear  with  us,  gentle  reader; 
put  thy  prejudices  in  thy  pocket,  and  we  promise 
thee  thyself  shalt  share  our  conviction.  Let  us 
consider  the  mission  of  our  hero,  to  whom  directed 
and  by  whom  intrusted.  Now,  it  comes  to  the 
ears  of  our  fourth  Henry,  good,  easy  man  if  ever 
there  were  one  whose 

— blood  hath  been  too  cold  and  temperate 
Unapt  to  stir  at  these  indignities, 
And  yon  have  found  me ;  for,  accordingly. 
You  tread  upon  mj  patience — 

that  the  mettlesome  blade,  Harry  Percy,  has  been 
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goihy  of  conduct  highly  unbecoming  an  officer 
and  a  gentleman,  inaflmoeh  as  (after  ti^e  Battle  of 
Holmedon) 

-^bd  priiOiMray 
Which  he  in  this  AdTentare  hath  surprised. 
To  his  own  use  he  keeps. 

Now,  supposing  Shaw   the  Life  Quardsman    to 
have  captured  Napoleon,  he  might  with  equal  jus- 
tice have  urged  his  right  to  make  his  imperial 
prisoner  black  his  boots  or  clean  his  accoutrements. 
To  suffer  this  indignity,  the  old  king  felt,  would 
be  to  establish  a  dangerous  precedent ;  and  there- 
fore it  was  imperative  to  gain  custody  of  the  pri- 
soners.   Now  Henry  knew  full  well,  from  personal 
experience,  that  wild  colts  will  have  their  fling, 
and  that  boys  will  be  boys  to  the  end  of  the  chap- 
ter;  and  so,  like  a  good-natured,  kind-hearted 
man  with  a  spoilt  child  of  his  own,  he  resolves 
upon  letting  Master  ELarry  down  &r  more  gently 
than  he  deserved ;  and  to  that  end,  in  lien  of  de- 
spatching to  ^e  recusant  a  grim  sergeant-at-arms, 
a  Bow-street  runner,  or  corporals  g^rd,  he  very 
considerately  intrusts  to  a  gentleman  from  his  own 
court  (in  all  probability  an  old  chum  of  Hotspur) 
on  whom  he  could  rely,  a  very  disagreeable  erranc^ 
to  be  executed  in  the  least  uncourteoos  and  offen- 
sive manner.     And  he  chose  wisely  and  well ;  for 
never  did  envoy  yet  do  his  ministering  more  gently 
or  gracefully.    Arrived  at  the  scene  of  action,  he 
finds  Hotspur  wiping  his  weli-fleshed  sword,  and 
smarting  from  his  wounds.     Does  he  tap  him  on 
the  shoulder,  and  in  a  loud,  authoritative  voice,  or 
in  deep  sepulchral  tones,  show  him  up  b^ore  all 
the  men  by  bidding  him  deliver  up  his  prisoners 
in  the  King*s  name  ?    Had  he  done  so,  the  petu- 
lant soldier  might  have  had  some  cause  to  com- 
plain.   The  Times  of  the  day  would  have  taken 
up  his  case,  and  he  would  have  been  sublimated 
to  the  rank  of  that  character  so  dear  to  the  heart 
of  an  Englishman — a  man  with  a  grievance.    No, 
his  object  was  conciliation;    he  perceives   that 
young  Percy  is  in  a  flushed  and  excited  state,  and 
he  resolves  to  give  him  time  to  cool  and  listen 
quietly.     With  that  laudable  end  in'* view,  and 
being  gifted  with  the  gp*and  art  proprie  communia 
dicere,  he  launches  forth  into  a  stream  of  gossip, 
tells  the  last  story  of  court  scandal  to  his  irritable 
friend,  "  with  many  holiday  and  lady  terms,"  and 
refrains  from  entering  upon  any  disagreeable  topics 
until  Hotspur  should  have  recovered  his  normal 
state.      Gould  aught  be  more  judicious?     But 
Hotspur  turns  a  deaf  ear  to  his  pleasant  diat;  so, 
perceiving  that  the  ill-tempered  soldier  does  not 
relish  his  pleasing  prattle,  he  very   dexterously 
shifts  the  subject  and  turns  the  conversation  to 
that  which  he  naturally  presumed  to  be  upmost 
in  the  mind  of  his  sulky  listener,  viz.,  battles. 
And  as  he    handles    this  topic,  how  exquisite 
is  the  tact  he  displays  I    Had  he  discussed  military 
manoeuvres  with  one  so  thoroughly  versed  in  all 
their  mysteries,  or  offered  any  opinion  as  to  whe- 
ther troops  should  advance  in  line  or  column,  he 
would  have  been  guilty  of  gross  impertinence  and 
bad  taste,  and  we  should  have  held  with  his  inter- 
locuteur,  that  his  «*  chat  *»  was  «  bald  and  unjointed." 
Never  was  man  leas  likely  to  commit  solecism  so 


glaring  and  aibeaid.   Betakes  an  extended,*  pink* 
sophioal  view  of  the  sobfeet    He  eoXets  into  that 
oft-debated  and  vexaUi  qwasitiOf  as  to  how  £ur  ia 
the  human  race  benefited  by  the  philanthTapicai 
invention  of  Friar  Bacon,  and  taking  a  hint  from 
the  sword  in  Hotspurs  hand,  he  delicately  insi- 
nuates that,  for  his  part,  he  prefers  to  fight  as  his 
fathers  fought  before  him.     Alas  for  the  short- 
comings of  frail  humanity  in  a  pet  I    Would  it  be 
credited  that  one  bearing  the  name  of  Percy  could 
have  his  nobler  instincts  so  distorted  by  infirmity 
of  temper  as  to  infer  from  the  mai^  line  of  aiga- 
ment  adopted  by  his  polished  friend  that  soch 
friend  was  a  cowabd?    What!  is  this  imputation 
to  rest  on  a  man  because  he  (Mrefers  to  look  his  foe 
in  the  &ce,  to  feel  him  at  his  sword's  point,  to  do 
all  that  determined  valour  can  effect  to  win,  and 
should  that  valour  prove  unavailing,  to  recognise 
with  his  latest  breath  the  superiority  of  Mm  -whc^ 
has  stretched  him  low  ?    Is  soch  man  a  coward? 
Is  he  who  objects  to  be  shot  down  like  a  dog  bf 
some  skulking  scoundrel  behind  a  hedge  a  pol- 
troon ?    Invoke  the  shades  of  Leonidas  or  Hoca- 
tins  Gocles,  poll  the  Knights  of  the  Bound  TaUe^ 
and,  the  Koh-i^oor  to  our  steel  pen,  that  they 
share  our  hero's  sentiments,  and  reoogmse  in  him 
a  kindred  spirit    But  we  will  suppose  that  oar 
friend  delivered  his  opinions  with  that  pbyfnl 
affectation,  or,  further  sdll,  with  the  courtly  dimwi 
that  has  descended  to  our  times,  which  in  boo- 
doirs  is  turned  persijlage,  whilst  to  the  Yvlgir 
it  is  better  known,  as  chafing ;  well,  is  he  any 
more  of  a  (we  won't  repeat  the  odious  word)  §at 
that?    When  the  Tenth  dechu^ed  that  they  didn't 
dance,  did  uiy  one  presume  to  tax  that  gaUant 
body  with  aught  unworthy  the  arms  diey  bote,  or 
the  gentle  blood  they  boa^^d?    And  don't  we  all 
remember  how  the  mincing  ensign  in  die  QnudSp 
who  wouldn't  fiioe  the  ndn  for  fear  oi  wetting  his 
feet,  cut  down  two  men  at  Waterloo  with  his  own 
sword  ?    But  Plough  on  this  point  Turn  we  now 
to  render  a  graceful  tribute  to  the  noUe  and  tender 
heart  of  our  gallant  courtier.    He  sees  carried  hj 
him  the  feai^  victims  to  a  discoveiy  he  so  £mI* 
ingly  deplores;  as  he  looks  on  the  ''good,  tali 
fellows,"  he  is  sensible  of  a  chokii^  in  his  throat 
He  tries  to  laugh  it  off;  no,  nature  prevails,  and 
he  turns  aside  to  conceal  his  g^Eierous  enaolicn 
under  the  transparent  pretext  of  taking  a  pinek  of 
snuff.    But  spite  of  his  feelings,  and  whilst  grave, 
gay,  and  graceful  by  turns,  does  he  loae  sight  df 
his  unpleasant  mission  ?  Far  from  it^  ever  and  anon 
he  drops  a  hint,  gentle  but  expressive,  and  not  to  be 
mistaken,  touching  the  King's  b^est,tiU  at  lengtk, 
finding  how  thoroughly  impractici^le  is  the  charac- 
ter he  has  to  deal  with,  he  desists  from  demands  he 
has  no  instructions  to^enforce,  and,  taking  off  his  hit, 
leaves  the  ill-conditioned  soldier  to  hims^  aid 
the  sulks.    Apropos  of  "  hat,"*  is  it  worth  oar 
puns  to  allude  to  Hotspur's  childidi  c(»nniei^  en 
our  hero's  costume,  ^'neat,  trimly  dressed?"  Hieavcn 
help  the  man  1  why,  of  course  he  was.  Would  yon 
have  had  him  come  in  his  dressing-gown  and 
slippers?    When  one  genUraoan,  who  is  a  gentle- 
man and  no  sloven,  visits  another,  it  is  gensraOy 
after,and  not  before,^  operation  of  riiavti^f.  Wow 
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yoQ  nfter  the  King  had  sent  an  trntnused  groom, 
or  a  sHpHshod  Berring'-wench  ?  Harry  Percy,  we 
blush  for  you  1  SenafiHe  of  your  deHnquencies, 
well  aware  that  your  treasonable  conduct  admits  of 
no  palliation,  you  condescend  to  scurrilous  abuse 
and  "vile  chicanery.  Utterly  without  defence,  yon 
have  recourse  to  a  pettifogging  subterfuge,  and 
bully  and  fall  foul  of  "the  plaintiffs  attorney." 
Fie,  fie ! 

And  now,  gentle  reader,  if  in  our  honest  anxiety 
to  fly  to  the  rescue  of  injured  innocence  we  have 
somewhat  trespassed  on  yonr  patience,  suffer  us  to 
plead  our  motives  in  justification ;  remember  how 


dense,  of  how  \<mg  standing  the  dust  that  had  ae* 
cnmulated  on  the  picture  we  have  undertaken,  not 
vainly  we  hope,  to  cleanse.  Much,  very  much  more^ 
could  we  have  urged  in  behalf  of  the  victim  of  tho 
grossest  malignity,  the  vilest  aspersion ;  but  we 
are  well  content  to  leave  to  your  abler  judgment 
the  consideration  of  one,  doubtless  *^  the  courteoust 
knight  that  ever  bare  shield,  the  truest  friend  that 
ever  bestrode  horse,  the  kindest  man  that  ever 
struck  with  sword,  the  goodliest  man  that  ever 
came  among  press  of  knights,  and  the  meekest  and 
the  gentlest  that  ever  eat  in  a  hall  among  ladies.!' 
Peace  be  with  his  ashes  I 


THE    TEMPLE    LAUNDRESS. 


How  wonderinlly  elastic  is  the  English  language  I 
Old  BsUey  (not  the  place  where  they  try  jnck- 
-poAetB  and  eat  boiled  beef,  but  the  "  fixoxo^or "  as 
he  calls  himself)  derives  the  word  laundress  from 
lavatriXf  Johnson  from  LavandUre,  and  the  latter 
BiterpretB  it  as  meaning  "  a  woman  whose  employ- 
ment is  to  wash  clothes."  Now,  as  a  still  more 
asodem  authority  has  vouched,  it  means  a  woman 
who  never  washes  anything,  not  even  her  own 
hands.  They  are  a  "peculiar  people,*'  those 
Temple  laundresses.  Each  one  looks  after  a 
certain  nnmber  of  sets  of  chambers,  and  is  possessed, 
"as  of  her  own  property,**  of  three  or  four  liege 
subjects  of  her  Majesty,  whom  she  designates  as 
"  her  gentlemen."  So  absolute  is  this  right  of  pro- 
perty that  an  eminent  Queen's  Counsel  was  not 
long  ago  sold,  body  and  bag,  by  one  laundress  to 
another  finr  the  consideration  of  one  sovereign  of 
lawfhl  money  of  the  realm,  the  receipt  whereof  the 
vendor  duly  acknowledged,  &c. 

They  are  jealous  of  the  hononr  and  glory  of 
dieir  **  gentlemen."  I  knew  one,  an  ancient  dame 
of  sixty-five,  concerning  whom  a  malicious  clerk 
had  put  about  a  report  that  she  was  upon  too 
famiKar  terms  with  one  of  her  **  gentlemen."  Her 
indignation  knew  no  bounds ;  but  it  was  all  for  his 
repntation,  not  hers.  "To  think  that  a  gentleman 
who  can  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  and  take  out 
half-a-crown  whenever  he  likes"  (a  sum  which,  to 
the  old  lady's  imagination,  would  command  all  the 
pleasures,  lawful  and  unlawful,  of  the  metropolis) 
**  should  take  a  fancy  to  an  old  woman  like  me  V' 
Banging,  drawing,  and  quartering  was  too  good 
for  we  calumnious  clerk.  He  was  to  be  "  dratted;" 
though  what  that  consists  in  I  never  could  make 
ont — something  terrible,  of  course. 

They  are  fertile  in  expedients.  Well  do  I  re- 
member that  Sunday  morning  when  I  gazed  re- 
joicing **from  my  bed  whereon  I  lay,*'  on  my 
boots  as  they  stood  resplendent  on  the  hearth-rug. 
I  fEOicied  that  they  looked  odd  when  I  put  them 
on ;  but  it  was  not  till  I  walked  forth  and  beheld 
the  feet  of  my  fellow-men  in  Fleet-street  that  I  knew 
what  had  happened.  I  then  discovered  that  the 
bottle  of  Day  and  Martin  being  exhausted,  my 
laxuidress  had  polished  my  boots  with  black-lead! 


The  same  old  lady  scrubbed  my  bronze  coff^« 
pot  (on  which  I  particularly  prided  myself)  witii 
sand-paper,  and  expressed,  with  haif-a-dozea 
curtseys,  her  regret,  that  though  **  she  'ad  bin  'ar4 
at  it  for  'arf  a  nour,  it  wam^t  bright  yet" 

Good  old  soul !  she  ld[>oured  under  an  idea  that 
t  r.o.u. d.e.  s.  spelt  tronsers^  and  to.  u.  1.  s.  towels ; 
and  as  words  and  letters  are  mere  arbitrary  signs^ 
for  anything  I  know  she  might  bo  right  At  any 
rate,  I  understood  what  those  enigmatical  entries 
meant  when  they  appeared,  as  they  regularly  did 
in  my  quarterly  bills,  followed  by  ciphers  as  mar* 
vellous.  I  have  been  told,  though  I  do  not  believe 
it,  that,  in  their  weekly  accoonts,  some  laundressea 
spell  **  beer  "  with  the  same  letters  that  stand  for 
"  black-lead,"  "  fire-wood,"  and  "  soda." 

A  laundress  is  endowed,  not  with  eternal  youth, 
but  eternal  old  age.  They  are  never  youngs  and 
they  never  die.  Their  husbaaids  are  g^iierally 
col]4)ler8,  and  beat  them^  and  they  always  have  ''a 
little  rent  to  make  up,"  and  want  a  new  pail  and 
brush ;  though  how  the  latter  is  worn  out  is  a 
mptery,  inasmnch  as  they  never  swab  or  dust 
anything. 

The  natural  enemy  of  the  laundress  is  the 
clerk;  and  as  long  as  he  wears  a  short  jacket 
and  a  turnover  collar  he  is  "  that  boy,"  and 
**  always  arter  summut  or  other  mischeeve-ious." 
When  he  puts  on  a  tail-coat  and  a  stock,  and  grows 
his  whiskers,  he  becomes  ^  Mister  Jones,"  and  they 
treat  him  with  respect. 

A  barrister's  cleric  generally  hangs  himself  and 
his  laundress  usually  goes  mad.  There  is*  one 
poor  creature  of  this  class  known  to  all  who  pass 
through  the  Temple.  Her  harmlessness  and  hel|K 
lessness  melt  even  the  stone  porters  who  stand,  m 
their  white  aprons,  superior  to  humanity,  the  terror 
of  organ-boys  and  women  in  pattens.  The  last 
time  I  saw  her  she  was  expressing  her  gratitude 
to  one  of  her  late  "  gentlemen,"  who  gives  her  ai 
pension,  by  fustigating  his  name  on  the  door-post 
with  her  little  cane,  and  then  limped  off  in  great 
haste  to  apply  the  same  discipline  to  a  spaniel  who 
was  paying  more  marked  attention  than  she  coik^ 
sidered  proper  to  a  bull-terrier  in  Pump-court 

Such  is  the  Temple  Laundress.    Tread  lightly 
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on  her  ashes,  ye  men  of  genius  I  often  has  she 
lighted  3rour  firea.  Disturb  not  her  dust^  ye 
£^citd  pleaders !  peacefully  did  she  permit  yours 


to  sleep  upon  your  folios.  Judee  her  not,  ye 
judges  of  the  land  I  often  has  she  dosed  the  outer 
oak  upon  your  indiscretions. 


DISSOLVING    VIEWS    OF    LIPR 


A  FRIEND  of  mine,  of  a  subtle  and  speculative  turn 
of  mind,  was  fond  of  asserting,  as  the  sum  of  his 
experience,  ''  that  all  general  statements  are  false, 
^nd  that  consequently  no  absolute  decision  can  be 
•come  to  upon  any  subject  at  all  !*'  Now,  not  to 
urge  that  this  amusing  declaration  of  universal 
•scepticism  is  itself  a  ''general  statement,"  there 
Are,  of  course,  many  subjects  with  regard  to  which 
it  is  obviously  not  true.  The  axioms  of  mathe- 
matics and  the  results  of  the  exact  sciences  will  at 
once  occur  to  every  one  in  refutation.  But  if  we 
confine  the  remark  to  the  debateable  ground  of 
human  life  and  character,  it  certainly  becomes  more 
plausible;  and  all  who  have  not  determined  to 
Keep  their  minds  undisturbed  by  the  simple  and 
easy  process  of  closing  them  against  everything 
that  may  prevent  their  settling  into  one  fixed 
mould,  must  have  known  moments  when  they  have 
been  half  inclined  to  admit  the  truth  of  the  asser- 
tion thus  qualified.  All  whose  object  is  truth, 
whose  maxim  "  Nosce  teipsum,"  can  recall  frequent 
occasions  when  they  have  had  to  undergo  the 
painful  process  of  reviewing  their  opinions,  re- 
scinding their  conclusions,  giving  up  their  cherished 
theories,  and  removing  the  ancient  landmarks 
around  their  whole  field  of  thought.  In  casting 
his  eye  backwards  over  the  history  of  his  mind,  a 
reflecting  man  will  see  much  that  seems  at  first  to 
countenance  this  despair  of  fixed  views.  He  will 
behold  a  succession  of  changes.  Nay,  he  will  even 
seem,  in  some  cases,  to  have  gone  back  to  former 
and  long-abandoned  notions.  There  he  will  mark 
ihe  dawning  of  some  great  idea,  trace  its  gradual 
rise  above  his  mental  horizon,  its  meridian 
sjdendour,  its  decline  and  vanishing.  He  will  re- 
member many  an  idea  that 

— cune  adorned  bitber  like  tweefc  May 
Sent  baek  like  Hollowmas,  or  sborteet  day. 

How  delightful  and  full  of  promise  is  the  sub- 
jection to  some  new  theory  which  takes  entire  pos- 
cession  of  the  mind  I  How  grateful  we  feel  to  its 
author !  "  The  very  stars  of  heaven,"  says  Emer- 
son, "  seem  hung  on  the  arch  which  our  master 
has  built"  Then  how  painful  are  our  first  doubts 
of  its  truth,  how  mournful  and  reluctant  our  relin- 
quishment of  it  I  Still  no  opinion  heartily  em- 
4>raced,  though  afterwards  abandoned,  leaves  us 
where  we  were.  No  sincere  view  of  life,  how- 
ever unreal  and  exclusive  we  may  in  time  come 
to  deem  it,  departs  from  us  without  leaving 
valuable  results  behind.  It  is  by  a  succession, 
sometimes  even  a  seeming  repetition,  of  these 
.phases  of  thought  and  feeling  that  our  minds  are 
educated  to  sympathy  and  many-sidedness. 

An  imaginative  boy  reads  Walter  Scott;  and 


while  he  sits  in  the  family  parlour  with  hiB  motlier 
making  up  the  weekly  accounts,  and  his  sisters 
knitting  around  him,  the  spell  of  the  magician  is 
on  him,  and  he  is  with  Ivanhoe  and  Friir  Tack 
storming  Front  de  Bceufs  castle,  or  he  plonges  into 
the  thick  of  Flodden  Field  to  seek  the  Scottisii 
king.  His  sympathies  are  far  away  from  the 
family  circle,  and  for  a  time  he  quite  despises  those 
estimable  ladies,  his  aunts,  and  is  even  disposed  to 
under-rate  his  father,  who  is  a  respectable  corn* 
dealer  and  one  of  the  most  sensible  of  men.  But 
a  short  apprenticeship  to  the  real  busmess  of  life, 
and  a  slight  trial  of  its  difficulties,  conmce  him 
that  to  take  up  its  responsibilities  and  bear  te 
well  is  an  achievement  which  will  tax  bis  powers 
to  their  uttermost^  destroyer  of  Templars  though 
he  be ;  and  he  bea>mes  once  again  the  most  affec- 
tionate of  nephews  and  the  most  respectM  of  sods. 
And  so  he  comes  to  reflect  how  it  is  just  possible 
that  his  elders  may  have  had  the  same  romantic 
fit,  in  their  day,  that  he  has  just  recovered  from; 
and  he  begins  to  credit  that  Aunt  Martbmojf 
have  been  the  heroine  of  that  touching  love-story 
which  he  has  unbelievingly  heard  hinted  at,  quietly 
as  she  sits  beside  her  work-basket;  and  his  tender* 
ness  increases  as  he  looks  at  her.  He  begins,  too, 
to  believe  that  his  father's  early  career  may  have 
been  an  adventurous  and  passionate  one,  in  ^ 
of  his  gaiters ;  and  he  loves  every  furrow  on  his 
face. 

A  young  man  is  smitten  with  phrenology; 
and  if  you  ask  him  about  some  new  acquaintance, 
he  will  describe  him  thus :  "  Oh,  a  sanguine  man, 
perceptions  good,  reflections  moderate,  propensities 
large ;"  or,  "  Bilious  nervous,  with  a  dash  of  lym- 
phatic— prominent,  reflective  organs — altogetber 
fine  development,  but  wants  healthy  animalism." 
After  a  wlule,  he  makes  the  acquaintance  of  one 
or  two  undeniable  fools,  with  heads,  on  the  whole, 
superior  to  Shakspeare's,  and  of  philosoj^ers  who 
ought  to  have  been  idiots,  but  who  had  perversely 
and  iperplexingly  refused  to  be  so ;  and  if  he  be  a 
candid  man,  and  not  wedded  to  his  theory  for 
better  for  worse,  he  gets  to  talk  like  other  peopl*^ 
to  his  own  discomfiture  but  the  great  rdief « 
his  friends.  But  this  temporary  enslavement  to 
phrenology  has  not  been  without  service  to  him- 
Ten  to  one  he  has  picked  up  some  human 
physiology  in  its  course.  He  has  been  a  closer 
student  of  that  wonderful  book,  the  bam 
countenance,  and  acquired  some  mdiments  of 
physiognomy,  a  true  science,  but,  like  m^y 
others,  damaged  by  the  advocacy  of  incompetent 
and  presumptuous  professors.  Well  aays  Em^ 
son  again,  "  When  the  half-gods  go,  the  gods 
arrive  f 
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A  man  sets  out  with  the  ordinary  view  of  human 
character,  and  common-eense  notions  of  right  and 
wrong.     He  has  no  scmple  in  calling  Bmith  a 
good  man  and  Jones  a  bad  one.     But  he  gets  to 
study  moral  philosophy,  perplexes  himself  with 
"  motiyee,**  adopts  the  selfish  theory  of  morals,  and 
forbids  you  to  draw  invidious  distinctions  between 
Smith  and  Jones,  as  they  are  both  seeking  their 
own  ends,  both,  ultimately,  equally  selfisL    In  a 
short  time,  Jones  cheats  and  almost  beggars  him, 
and  he  is  only  saved  from  ruin  by  the  assistance  of 
Smith.    "  After  all,"  says  he,  "  Jones  is  a  con- 
siumnate  rascal,  and  Smith  a  generous  and  dis- 
interested friend."     But  his  temporary  adherence 
to    the   selfish    philosophy  has    taught    him    a 
wholesome  suspicion  of  all  specious  and  undis- 
criminating  theories  of  human  nature,  and  has 
quickened  his  eye  for  the  appreciation  of  character. 
All  reflective  men  have  experienced  transitions  of 
feeling  and  thought  somewhat  like  these  which 
I  have  hastily  sketched.     Susceptibility  to  them 
is  one  element  of  genius.      This  versatility  of 
mind,   while  perplexing  to  the  philosopher,  is 
essential  to  the  novelist,  the  dramatist,  and  the 
poet    While  most  men  hurry  through  the  various 
stages  of  their  inner  life,  more  or  less  forgetting 
the  last  as  soon  as  they  enter  upon  a  new  one— 
the  schoolboy  of  a  few  years  back  becoming  a 
schoolmaster  as  rigid  and  pedantic  as  if  he  had 
never   spun  a  top  or  pinched  a  companion  at 
lesson-time— the  stamp  of  each  is  fresh  in  the 
mind  and  reproduced  in  the  pages  of  genius,  and 
the    child  daps  his  hands  as  he  sees  his  own 
picture  there,  and  the  thoughtful  boy  wonders 
who  has  stolen  the  secrets  of  his  bosom,  and  the 
youth  hears  his  tale  of  passion  told  in  words  that 
are  not  his  own,  and  manhood  confirms  the  truth 
and  the  wisdom  they  contain. 

But  there  are  many  who,  though  lacking  the 
power  of  describing  their  past  views  of  life 
in  prose  or  verse,  have  still  a  vivid  recollection 
of  them.  These  are  men  of  experience  in  the 
highest  sense  of  the  word.    They  may  not  possess 


the  information  of  many  ordinary  men  of  the 
world ;  they  may  be,  comparatively,  children  in 
the  practical  business  of  life,  and  quite  ignorant 
of  the  technicalities  of  the  mu*t  and  the  exchange; 
but  they  are  and  have  been,  by  the  necessity  of 
their  mental  constitution,  ''students  of  the  heart 
of  man,"  and  have  a  clue  to  the  discernment  of 
character  often  mysterious  to  their  better-informed 
and  more  worldly-wise  friends.  Little  do  the 
pompous  and  superficial,  when  in  the  company  of 
a  man  of  this  class,  know  how  clearly  he  sees  to 
the  bottom  of  their  shallow  afiectations  of  import- 
ance. Little  does  the  shy  but  ardent  youth  know 
with  how  penetrating  and  unerring  a  glance  the 
quiet  observer  is  reading  the  inmost  thoughts  of 
his  heart,  how  clearly  he  sees  his  weaknesses,  his 
perplexities,  his  aspirations,  by  the  light  which 
the  memory  of  his  own  casts  upon  them ;  how 
thoroughly  he  comprehends  all  his  anxieties  and 
impulses,  how  surely  he  can  refer  them  to  their 
causes  and  foretell  their  issue. 

A  consideration  of  the  changes  to  which  our 
views  are  liable  from  the  "  many  parts  '*  we  play 
in  life,  and  from  other  causes,  need  not  deter  ua 
from  carrying  out  such  as  we  sincerely  and  deli- 
berately entertain.  If  we  cannot  affirm  them  to 
be  absolute  truth,  if  we  must  even  admit  diat  it  is 
possible,  nay  likely,  that  they  will  give  place  to 
others  widely  different,  still  they  are  the  best  and 
the  only  ones  which  we  can  hold  at  present,  and 
that  is  all  we  need  know  in  order  to  act  in  decided 
and  manly  accordance  with  them.  Life  is  too 
short  for  us  to  spend  much  time  in  the  nice  balanc* 
ing  of  possibilities.  Were  we  to  wait  for  final 
certainty,  we  should  do  nothing.  "Rusticus  ex- 
pectat  dum  defluat  amnis."  The  true  practical 
lesson  which  this  consideration  should  teach  us  i& 
to  avoid  anything  like  dogmatism  and  intolerance 
in  the  assertion  of  our  views,  and  to  yield  a  patient 
attention  to  those  of  all  honest  and  true  men,  who, 
standing  at  a  different  point  of  sight  from  our- 
selves, necessarily  perceive  a  somewhat  different 
prospect 


LIFE    OF    DR.    CHALMERS.* 


Thb  new  volume  of  the  Life  of  Dr.  Chalmers  em- 
braces his  professorial  appointments  in  St  Andrew's 
and  Edinburgh,  and  his  connexion  with  the  Veto 
and  Church  extension  movements  in  the  Scottish 
£Btablifihment;  and  includes  numerous  notices  of 
and  correspondence  with  the  notables  of  the 
period. 

Chalmers  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  moral 
pbilosoj^y  in  the  University  of  St  Andrew's  in 
1823^  and,  exhausted  as  he  was  by  his  super- 
lixunan  labours  in  Glasgow,  the  change  from  its 
noisy  thorou^h&res  to  the  grassy  streets  of  the 
once  archiepiscopal  city  must  have  been  grateful 
in  the  extreme.    He  shook  the  dust  from  the  chair 


to  which  he  was  appointed,  and  entered  on  his 
duties  with  characteristic  energy  and  zeal.  Al- 
though from  ''hand  to  mouth,"  to  use  his  own 
phrase,  in  the  preparation  of  his  lectures,  the 
students  (whose  numbers  he  doubled)  were  enrap- 
tured  wiUi  his  eloquence,  and  gave  vent  to  their 
satisfaction  by  very  unacademic  applause ;  and  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  session  they  threatened  a 
presentation  of  plate.  Whilst  prohibiting  the  latter 
proceeding,  the  professor  dealt  the  following  blow 
against 

AMATBUR   STUDBHTS. 

There  is  one  topic  more  which  I  shall  advert  to,  and  that 
is,  to  certain  liberties  which  some  yery  few  of  my  Tisitors 
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tuB99  tndalgttd  in  «nid  tfa«  geaaral  pr^rkfcj  thai  bM  ehar- 
«etaria«d  ^ir  atfndanfte  I  ae^iait  my  lUtad  attesdanta, 
indeed,  from  the  ebarge  altogether;  hot  there  hare  been 
occasional  hearen  who,  by  coming  in  late,  hare  inflieted  a 
aoie  amoxanee  on  ^  bvrineai  of  the  elaaa.  It  ia  too  tale 
now  to  set  «p  any  pmetiMd  cheek  againat  an  inroad  ao  «n- 
•eemly,  but  I  hold  it  ^f  impovtanoe  to  the  canae  ot 
«eademio  diaeipline,  that  eyen  now  I  thonld  make  arer- 
tnent  of  the  principle,  that  not  one  freedom  can  be  tolerated 
In  a  Tiaitor  iHiidi  ongfat  net  dao  to  be  permitted  to  any  of 
^le  regular  atndenta. 

And  on  ^m  same  groand,genUemen,  I  mnat  alfaide  to  the 
frurUier  indecomm  ef  yeatarday.  It  it  not  of  a  eertain  ob- 
atreperoosness  of  yoors  that  I  now  speak,  against  which  I 
have  already  made  my  remonstranoea  daring  die  progress 
of  our  eonrse,  and  whieh  peihapa,  if  pennissible  at  all, 
alight,  by  way  of  f  sing  die  i eatrsint  nnder  whiA  yon  have 
been  laid,  be  hnmonred  with  one  tremendoas  bellow  at  the 
termination  of  it.  Bat  what  I  speak  of  is  the  presence  <rf 
a  certain  noisy  admirer,  who  added  his  testimony  to  the 
general  Toiee,  and  whose  presence  within  these  weUs  was  sa 
BioBstraosly  oat  of  keeping  with  the  obsracter  and  boaiibssa 
of  aplacaofliteratare.  The  bringing  in  of  that  «{oy  wsa  a 
Ippeat  breach  of  all  academic  propriety.  I  dared  not  troat 
myself  at  the  time  with  the  ntteranoe  of  the  indignation 
diat  I  then  aetaally  felt,  bnt  it  might  be  lowering  yoor 
aense  of  those  decencies  that  belong  to  a  wuTenity  w«re  I 
4o  pass  it  nnnotioed  now.  A  visit  from  tiie  first  noUemaa 
of  the  land  were  disgraoeftil  to  as  all,  if  it  tomed  oat  to  be 
a  TJait  from  the  nobleman  and  his  dog. — P.  10. 

Hie  mei^oii  of  stodent  life  carries  us  to  a  stor  j 
wliich  occurred  in  Edinburgh  long  after  QhalmerB 
had  left  St  Andrew's.    It  refers  to 

TKB  TBOUBLSB  OF  A  DBITTIST. 

The  pedestrian  approbation  accompanied  Chalmera 
Ihroogh  the  whole  of  his  academical  career.  After  the  dia- 
raptioQ  of  the  Charch,  temporary  premises  were  taken  for 
the  classes  in  connexion  with  the  new  body.  These 
premises  were  immedial^  adjoining  to  the  boose  of  an 
•ominent  dentist,  a  thin  par^tion  wall  dividing  the  room 
in  whidi  he  operated  i^on  his  patients  from  that  in  which 
Br.  Chalmers  leetored  to  his  class.  The  ruffing  of  the  one 
room  penetrated  into  the  other,  and  distarbed  at  times  its 
delicate  and  nerrons  operations.  Mr.  N.  at  last,  and  in 
^le  geotleaC  teraM,  complained  to  Dr.  Chalmers,  asking  him 
vhfiiAier  he  coold  not  indnee  hia  stndents  to  abate  the 
vehamence  of  their  applaoae.  As  Dr.  Chalmers  entered  his 
olass  room  on  the  day  after  that  on  which  this  complaint 
was  made,  a  snppressed  smile  lurked  in  his  expressive 
eoantenance.  He  roae,  told  the  stadents  of  hia  interview 
with  Mr.  N.,  and,  after  requesting  that  the  oiTenee  should 
not  be  repeated,  warned  Uiem  most  significantly  against 
annoying  or  provoking  a  gentleman  who  was  so  much  ia 
the  mouths  ofihs  puhlic.^V,  60. 

Oonsidering  the  number  of  stadents  whom 
Chalmers  passed  through  his  hands,  he  must  have 
encountered  many  instances  of  the  Bseotian  element. 
One  specimen  was  given  in  our  number  for  July, 
and  Dr.  Hanna  presents  us  with  another. 

C171II0U8   UKIVXBSITT    BXAMIITATIOH. 

A  raw-boned  student  from  the  wilds  of  Boss-shire  was 
called  up.  **  Who,"  said  the  professor,  ahont  to  plange 
with  all  eagemeas  into  the  disensaion  of  the  Malthnsian 
doetoinea,  **  who  was  the  father  of  the  correct  theory  of  po- 
pulation ?**  At  once,  and  in  the  strongest  northern  accent, 
his  young  friend  answered,  *<  Julius  Caesar.**  The  gravest 
students  vreie  overset  by  tbia  incongruous  reply,  and  for  a 
few  minotes  nothing  was  seen  of  the  Professor  himself  bnt 
hia  bsek  rising  and  fafiing  above  the  book-board  as  be 
atruggled  with  the  fit  of  laughter  into  which  he  had  been 
thrown.  When  at  last  he  was  able  to  oonimand  himself, 
he  courteously  apologised  for  his  untimely  hilarity  to  Ae 
poor  student,  who  s^  stood  in  eonfrwon  before  him,  and, 
vnthout  the  least  alluaion  to  the  answer,  expressed  his  great 
regret  that  he  could  never  hear  that  peculiar  dialect  with- 
out his  rUibUity  being  afiected.— P.  66. 

Graver  times,   however,  soon    clouded  these 


nerry  episodes  in  the  dsis^ooiiL  8t  Aadiew'i 
was  tiie  head-quarters  of  the  Scotch  Higk  Ghurd 
parfy,  whose  principles  and  prMtice  wen  of  i 
negative  character,  and  tended  towards  'n^ 
litSe  and  doing  less;**  Ohalnm,  on  the  atlNr 
hand,  was  positiviam  poaonified ;  neoetfi^  m 
laid  ^n  him  to  do  something,  and  woe  lato  bim  'i 
that  something  was  not  done  eamastly.  Hakd 
a  mission,  and  it  mnst  be  fiilfilkd.  rotttiveiiul 
negative  do  not  come  into  ooUision  ia  the  heavai 
without  distarhance,  and  their  eentact  on  eaitk  i 
always  signalised  by  disorder;  and  so  Chalmen 
and  his  ooUei^gues  walked  not  together. 

He  was  opposed  to  pluralities;  aid  ancmej 
havii^  taken  plaee  in  one  of  the  city  pariaheB,  ke 
addressed  a  letter  to  Lord  Melville,  &e  UniTOiity 
Chancellor,  and  virtual  patron,  esraestly  nqoesdiif 
that  the  living  should  be  bestowed  on  (m  wlto 
wonld  devote  his  whole  time  to  the  "eoie  of 
souls."  The  remonstrance  wn  unheeded,  and  t 
pluralist  received  the  benefice.  This  leealtciaied 
a  discussion  about  the  chnrch-^ttendanoe  of  ets- 
dents.  Previouj^y,  Dissenters  had  been  allowed 
to  attend  their  own  places  of  worship,  and  (Kil- 
mers now  contended  that  Churchmen,  ^ea  di»* 
satisfied  with  the  ministrations  of  the  Eitabliik- 
ment,  dbonld  be  fdlo  wed  similar  lioence  to  TJst 
Dissenting  chj^)els.  This  proposal  led  to  nuflh 
discussion ;  but  the  chief  sore  was  conneded  witk 
the  administration  of  the  pecuniary  reBomces  of  the 
college. 

From  1784  up  to  the  time  of  Chafaner^a  ifida^ 
tion,  the  professors  had  been  wont  to  dietriboii 
amongst  themselves  certain  surplus  fonda,  deaif- 
nated  Candlemas  dividends;  the  '^Oandkmn" 
money  amounted  to  about  a  third  of  kiaiseoMr 
bat,  having  doubts  as  to  the  legality  of  its  appx^ 
priation,  he  declined  receiving  his  shuedanogthe 
whdb  time  of  his  residence  there.  In  1828,  when 
he  had  taken  up  his  abode  in  Edii^nrgKsndvka 
Uie  untouched  sum  at  his  credit  snossted  to 
upwards  of  700^  he  received  from  the  Royil  Cob- 
missioners  appointed  to  visit  the  Scotch  eoU^ 
a  communication  stating  "  that,  under  all  the  ci^ 
cumstances,  there  is  no  good  resson  why  Dr.CW- 
mers,  who  has  now  ceased  to  be  a  profeasor, 
should  not  receive  and  accept  of  the  suma  so  daa 
to  him ;"  and  on  the  faith  of  this  dedawtion  he 
took  the  money.  The  Commissioners,  howercr, 
published  their  report  widiout  alluding  to  the  p»rj 
which  Chalmers  had  acted,  and  grsvely  aTfltm 
that  "the  principals  and  professors  sppeirtoM^ 
made  these  impropriations  without  any  snthoriq^* 
And  thiB  was  the  occasion  of  Chahnere*  coming 
before  the  public  with  a  spirited  psmjAW  «*' 
l^anatory  of  his  position  in  the  matter. 

Although  dissatisfied  with  the  state  of  affi»^»* 
St  Andrew's,  Chalmers  declined  no  lea  than^ 
offers  of  removal.  One  was  the  chair  of  ^ 
Philosophy  in  the  London  University,  tco^  | 
through  the  recommendation  of  Lord  ^^f*J^' 
and  the  other  two  were  the  livings  of  St  ^^ 
Edinburgh,  and  the  West  Parish,  <5w«^f: 
latter  being  the  richest  living  m  Scotland,  i^ 
first  was  the  offer  of  the  Marquis  of  I^^^^I 
the  second  that  of  Che  |»tron,  SrU.  S.  wewa"/ 
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md  he  groimded  hifldeclmatioaB  on  Us  preference 
for  acsdemie  labonr. 

Daring  his  connexion  with  St  Andrew's  he 
nude  occasional  preaching -excnraions ;  and  to 
two  of  these  we  shall  now  advert  In  onr  notice 
of  the  second  Yolmne  of  this  work  we  referred  to 
a  female  tormentor  who  annoyed  him  in  Glasgow. 
On  revisiting  that  city,  she  again  fastened  on  him. 


M 


THB  WOMAW. 


On  our  tfriytl  at  the  eh«pel-g»ts,  was  met  by  my  old 
friend  ihe  daft  woman,  who  need  to  pnrsae  and  annoy  me, 
and  at  one  time  presented  me  with  a  riieep's  head  and 
trotten.  She  got  hold  of  my  legs  as  I  was  stepping  ont 
of  the  noddy ;  riie  has  been  nrging  me  in  this  way  for 
seteial  Sondays* 

The  Sunday  after  hronght  no  relief. 

Went  with  ICiB.  Glasgow  in  her  own  earriage.  I  had  the 
benefit  of  the  daft  wife's  attention  and  eiTilities  as  nsnal. 
She  got  hold  of  me  by  the  hand,  and  I  was  with  yeiy  great 
AiBealty  extricated. 

The  good  doctor  was  not  only  hunted  by  "  daft" 
people,  he  was  also  tormented  by  silly  people. 
Here  is  an  admirable  sketch  of 

THB  WlABIirasS  OY  0TBB-C1TILITT. 

Miss  neyer  asks  die  same  thing  twice  of  me,  bat 

she  makes  np  for  this  by  the  exeeeding  mnltitode  of  these 
things :  such  as,  if  my  tea  is  right;  if  I  would  like  more 
if  I  take  cream ;  if  I  am  fond  of  little  or  muoh 
if  I  wonld  take  butter  to  my  cake ;  when  I  take  to 
loei;  if  I  take  hotter  to  my  white  bread ;  if  I  moTC  from 
OBC  part  of  the  room  to  another,  whether  I  would  not  like  to 
sit  on  the  soCa ;  after  I  haye  sat  diere,  whether  I  wonld  like 
to  stretch  out  my  legs  upon  it;  after  I  haye  done  that, 
wlwther  I  woold  let  her  wheel  it  nearer  the  fire ;  when  I  move 
to  my  bedroom,  whetfier  the  fire  is  right,  whether  I  wonld 
like  the  blinds  wound  op,  dec  &c.  She  at  the  same  time 
moet  religioasly  abetaiDS  from  repetitions,  but  to  reply 
even  onee  to  her  indefinite  nomber  of  proposals  is  Iktigne 
eoongh,  I  ean  assue  yo« ;  nor  is  the  fatigue  at  all  alle- 
Tialed  when,  inslsad  of  c<miing  forth  a  seeond  tnne  with 
each,  she  comes  fiirth  with  a  most  yehement  asseyeration, 
aeeooipamed  by  nplifted  hands,  that  she  will  let  me  do  as 
I  like,  thu  the  win  not  inteifeie,  that  I  shaU  haye  liberty 
in  her  honse ;  sad  when  I  said  that  I  behoyed  me  to  make 
calls  immediately  after  dinner,  she  declared  that  I  wonld 
haye  leaye  to  go  away  with  my  dinner  in  my  month,  if  I 
so  chose.  I  haye  got  the  better  of  all  this  by  downright 
laaghing,  for  I  yerOy  think  now  that  the  case  is  altoge^er 
ite. 


Shonld  this  analytical  review  meet  the  eye  of  any 
newly^married  lady,  and  we  donbt  not  that  many 
sach  read  Tatt,  we  beg  to  state  for  her  consolation 
tha;t,  80  &r  back  as  182^  when  as  yet  onr  fttir  one 
iiad  not  seen  the  light — 

(The  gaOant  yonth  who  may  haye  gained 

Or  seeks  a  winsome  marrow. 
Was  bnt  an  infant  on  the  lap 

When  first  I  looked  on  Yanbw,) 

— i^e  beg,  we  say,  to  state  ta  snch  that  the  ^  greatest 
da^ne  of  Hfe"  then  distnrbed  the  peace  of  mmilies 
a  these  islands  in  as  large  numbers  as  they  pro- 
Ably  do  at  the  present  time.  Take  in  proof  of 
Ilia  the  following : 

^Tutrs^ay, — Had  a  oonyersation  with  Miss befSore 

remMttust,  Find  that  she  is  as  much  aggrieyed  by  her 
nrrsAt  as  we  are  by  ours.  Let  ns  not  think  diat  any 
traoge  thing  has  happened  to  ns,  or  that  any  affliction 
atli  overtaken  as  whkfa  is  not  common  to  oar  brethren  in 
be  world. 

Chalmers  had  agreed  to  preach  in  behalf  of  a 
ionday-school  in  Stockport,  and,  on  proceeding 


thither,  aaoertained  that  he  was  oidy  one  item  in  « 
series  of  entertainments.  His  journal  accomit 
of  the  orchestral  interview  is  amnsing. 

Stmdmjf, — Sadly  annoyed  tXL  last  night  with  their  qimek- 
ish  adyertisemeDt    I  yisited  the  school  at  one,  and  the 
sermon  was  to  begin  at  half-past  fiye.    Conld  see  a  certain 
hard  and  nugraeioas  reception  of  me,  peihaps  flrom  the 
eonscioasness  of  something  wrong  on  their  part.    Mr.  B(., 
my  correspondent,  did  not  appear  for  some  time,  end  when 
he  did,  there  was  a  blosh  in  his  conntensnoe  and  a  tremn- 
kmsness  in  his  yoice.    I  was  in  the  midst  of  managers, 
and  the  stairs  to  the  different  rooms  of  their  immense 
fabric  were  crowded  with  scholars.     I  asked  what  they 
were  abont ;  and,  with  some  hesitation  and  diflonlty,  tiiey 
told  me  that  they  had  been  practising  fbr  the  masic  ot  diis 
eyenmg.     When  I  went  to  the  great  preaching-hall,  I 
foond  that  there  was  jast  this  practising  before  an  im- 
mense assemblage ;  on  which  I  called  ont,  in  the  distinct 
hearing  of  those  abont  me,  that  there  was  an  air  of 
charlatanry  abont  the  whole  affair,   and  that  I  did  not 
like  it  at  all.    I  wonld  stay  ne  longer  in  that  plaoe,  and 
went  along  with  them  to  the  committee-room,  wliere  there 
were  abont  twenty  managers  and  others.    I  said  that  I 
had  come  from  a  great  distance  on  their  account,  and  had 
therefore  porchased  the  priyilege  of  telling  them  plain 
things ;  that  they  shonld  haye  consnlted  me  ere  they  had 
made  their  arrangements;  that  I  was  qoite  reyolted  by  the 
quackery  of  their  adyertisement ;  that  they  had  made  me 
feel  myself  to  be  one  of  the  performers  in  a  theatrical 
exhibition ;  that  what  they  had  done  stood  in  the  same 
relation  to  what  they  ought  to  haye  done,  that  an  adyer- 
tisement of  Dr.  Solomon's  did  to  the  respectable  doings 
of  the  regular  faculty,  &c.  4l^c.     I  was  firm,  and  mild 
withal — they  confiised  and  awkward,  and  in  difficulties. 
I  said,  that  still  I  would  pr^ch,  but  that  I  thought  it  right 
to  state  what  I  feh.    On  die  other  question  of  the  urgency, 
and  the  pleading  a  promissory  obligation  on  my  part,  I 
haye  as  yet  had  no  reckoning.    ....    I  got  a  second 
letter  from  a  minister  on  the  solject  of  the  indecent  exhi- 
bition of  Stockport    I  had  got  one  the  night  before  horn 
another  minister  on  the  same  subject  It  seems  that  many 
serioQs  people  here  are  scandalised  at  it,  and  that  many 
eyes  are  fixed  upon  my  conduct  in  regard  to  it    I  sent 
for  Mr.  M.,  that  I  might  hold  oonyersation  with  him. 
Mr.  M.  sent  back  word  that  he  could  not  possibly  come ; 
and  why?   because  he  was  presiding  at  a  dinner  c^en 
before  sermon  to  the  gentlemen  ^f  the  orcfieUra,  and  he 
was  just  in  the  middle  of  a  speech  to  them  when  my 
message  came.     On  this  Mr.  Marsland  and  Mr.  Grant 
walked  down  to  Stockport,  and  told  Mr.  M.  of  my  diffi- 
culties and  wishes ;  that  I  would  not  comply  with  their 
arrangement  until  it  was  altered.  They  wished  my  prayers 
and  sermon  to  be  mixed  up  with  their  music,  me  all  the 
while  in  the  pulpit    I  said,  that  I  wonld  not  be  present  at 
their  music  at  aU ;  that  my  senrice  should  be  separated 
altogether  flrom  tiieir  entertainment;*  that  (  should  pray, 
preach,  and  pray  again  in  cofih'fftie— not  entering  the  pul- 
pit tiU  the  moment  of  my  beginning,  and  retiring  from  it 
so  soon  as  I  should  haye  ended.    The  gentlemen  had  their 
interyiew  with  Mr.  Bi.,  and  he  was  yery  glad  to  comply. 
I  dined  at  half-past  two,  retired  for  an  hour  to  prepare, 
drank  coffee  after  fiye.    The  two  gentlemen  walked  before, 
to  be  at  the  music.    The  two  ladies  went  down  with  me 
in  the  caniage  at  six.    WDl  you  belieye  it  T  an  orchestra 
of  at  least  100  people,  three  rows  of  female  singers,  in 
which  were  two  professional  female   singers,  so  many 
professional  male  singers,  a  number  of  amateurs:    and 
I  now  offer  you  a  list  of  the   instruments,  so  far  as  I 
haye  been  able  to  asoertun  them— one  pair  of  bass  drums, 
two  trumpets,  bassoon,  organ,  serpents,  yiolins  without 
number,    yioloncellos,  bass  yiols,   flutes,    hautboys.      I 
stopped  in  the  minist^s  room  tUl  it  was  oyer.    Went  to 
the  pulpit — prayed,  preached,  retired  during  the  time  of 
the  coUection,  and  again  prayed.    Before  I  left  my  own 

*  Amongst  those  whose  perfoimances  were  to  be  mixed  op  with 
the  sermon  and  pnyers,  toe  name  of  a  Miss  Cheese  had  beoi 
announced ;  and  Dr.  ChalmerB  reinforced  his  aignroent  with  the 
managers  by  telling  them  that  in  his  country  the  cheese  was 
nerer  serrea  till  the  lohd  part  of  the  eatertainmeBt  was  oysr. 
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priTAte  room  they  fell-to  agun  with  mott  tremendont  ftuy, 
•nd  the  likest  Uiing  to  it  which  I  reooUect  is  a  great 
military  band  on  the  Castlehill  of  Edinbvgh.  I  went  np 
with  the  ladies  again  in  the  carriage.  They  were  far 
franker  and  pleasanter  than  before.  Sapped  after  Mr. 
Marsland's  return.  He  told  me  that  the  collection  was 
308/.  Went  to  bed  between  eleren  and  twelve.  I  forgot 
to  say  that  the  number  of  my  hearers  was  3»500. 

Monday. — I  am  told  that  the  Stockport  people,  sas* 
picioos  of  my  dislike  to  exhibitions,  blazoned  and  adrer- 
tised  mach  less  than  they  would  have  done;  and  the 
interpretation  given  by  some  to  this  is,  lest  it  should  meet 
my  observation  too  soon.  Found  a  company  in  David 
Grant's,  and  he  kept  me  up  till  two  in  the  morning.  A 
kind-hearted,  rattling  fellow.  N.B.  The  collection  is  now 
401/.— P.  50. 

Chalmers  was  appointed  to  the  professorship  of 
theology  in  Edinburgh  in  1828.  He  mentions 
that,  in  preparation  for  its  duties,  he  got  up  at  six 
o'clock,  in  order  to  have  time  for  "  a  little  of 
Greek,  Latin,  and  Hebrew  each  day."  Alluding 
to  the  prospect  of  diminished  revenues  and  other 
untoward  features,  he  says,  "  I  foresee  the  cold- 
ness of  friends,  the  controversy  of  foes,  and  pro- 
.bably  the  decline  of  earthly  comfort  in  my  ap- 
proaching connexion  with  Edinburgh."  The 
salary  of  the  professor  of  theology  at  the  period 
of  his  induction  was  200^. ;  but  at  the  end  of  the 
first  sassion  the  "amateur  students,"  headed  by 
Dr.  Morehead,  an  English  clergyman,  presented  a 
thank-offering  of  202/. 

Dr.  Hanna  adverts  copiously  to  the  Church  con- 
troversies that  took  place*within  the  sphere  of  his 
narrative,  but  as  they  are  of  ecclesiastical  rather 
than  general  interest,  we  can  touch  only  on  salient 
points.  In  early  life  Chalmers  was  as  determined 
a  pluralist  as  in  after-times  he  was  the  reverse, 
and  a  brochure  of  former  days  having  been  tartly 
referred  to  in  debate,  he  boldly  made  the  following 

BETBACTATION. 

At  the  close  af  the  debate,  and  amid  breathless  silence, 
he  spoke  thns : — 

**  Sir,  that  pamphlet  I  now  declare  to  have  been  a  pro- 
duction of  my  own,  published  twenty  years  ago.  I  was, 
indeed,  much  surprised  to  bear  it  brought  forward  and 
quoted  this  evening;  and  I  Instantly  conceived  that  tlie 
reverend  gentleman  who  did  so  had  been  working  at  the 
trade  of  a  resurrectionist.  Verily  1  believed  that  my  un- 
fortunate pamphlet  had  long  ere  now  descended  into  the 
tomb  of  merited  oblivion,  and  that  there  it  was  mouldering 
in  silence,  forgotten  and  disregarded.  But  since  that  gen- 
tleman has  brought  it  forward  in  the  face  of  this  House,  I 
eon  assure  him  that  I  feel  grateful  to  him  from  tlie  bottom 
of  my  heart  for  the  opportunity  be  has  now  afforded  me  of 
making  a  public  recantation  of  the  sentiments  it  contains. 
I  have  read  a  tract  entitled  the  '  Last  Moments  of  the  Earl 
of  Bochester,'  and  I  was  powerfully  struck  in  reading  it 
with  the  conviction  how  much  evil  a  pernicious  pamphlet 
may  be  the  means  of  disseminating.  At  the  time  when  I 
wrote  it  I  did  not  conceive  that  my  pamphlet  would  do 
much  evil ;  but,  sir,  considering  the  conclusions  that  have 
been  deduced  from  it  by  the  reverend  gentlemen,  I  do  feel 
obliged  to  him  for  reviving  it,  and  for  bringing  me  forward 
to  make  my  public  renimciation  of  what  is  there  written. 
I  now  eonfess  myself  to  have  been  guilty  of  a  heinous 
crime,  and  I  now  stand  a  repentant  culprit  before  the  bar 
of  this  venerable  assembly. 

**  The  circumstances  attending  the  publication  of  my 
pamphlet  were  shortly  as  follows :  As  far  back  as  twenty 
years  ago,  I  was  ambitious  enough  to  aspire  to  be  succes- 
sor to  Professor  Playfair  in  the  mathematical  chair  of  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.  During  the  discussion  which 
took  place  relative  to  the  person  who  might  be  appointed 
his  suooessor,  there  appeared  a  letter  ttom  Professor  Play- 
fair  to  the  magistrates  of  Edmburgh  on  the  subject,  in 


which  he  stated  it  as  his  conviotum  that  no  penoa  eovld 
be  found  competent  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  mithe- 
matical  chair  among  the  clergymen  of  the  Chnreh  of  Scot- 
land. I  was  at  that  time,  sir,  more  devoted  to  mathemttici 
than  to  the  literature  of  my  profession ;  end  feeling  grimd 
and  indignant  at  what  I  oonceived  an  undue  reflection  od 
the  abilities  and  education  of  our  clergy,  I  eane  forwud 
with  that  pamphlet  to  rescue  them  fittMn  what  I  deemed 
an  unmerited  reproach,  by  maintaining  that  a  devoted  and 
exdnsive  attention  to  ^e  study  of  mathematics  was  not 
dissonant  to  the  proper  habits  of  a  clergyman.  Alas !  or, 
so  I  thought  in  my  ignorance  and  pride.  I  have  now  no 
reserve  in  saying  that  the  sentiment  was  wrong,  ind  thtt, 
in  the  utterance  of  it,  I  penned  what  was  most  outrageously 
wrong.  Strangely  blinded  that  I  was!  What,  sir,  is  die 
object  of  mathematical  seience  ?  Magnitude  and  tlie  pro- 
portions of  magnitude.  But  ihen^  sir,  I  had  forgotten  too 
maynitudet — I  thought  not  of  the  littleness  of  time— I 
recklessly  thought  not  of  the  greatness  of  eternity!"— P.  76. 

In  1832  Chalmers  was  nominated  Moderator  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church;  and,  true  to 
his  character  as  a  reformer  of  abuses,  he  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  King's  commissioner  on 

SUVDAT  SITTBBTAIIIMBVTS. 

Edinbiffsk,Uas\\^' 
My  Lobd, — On  the  chance,  which  I  now  see  to  l»e  i 
likely  one,  of  my  becoming  Moderator  of  die  next  Genenl 
Assembly,  there  is  one  point  respecting  whieh  I  beg  to 
throw  myself  on  the  indnlgence  of  your  lordship.  1  eosld 
not  without  pain  be  present  at  the  public  dinners  on  the 
Sundays ;  and  I  feel  that  nothing  more  is  necessary  Am 
the  bare  communication  of  this  feeling  to  mtke  yoar  lord- 
ship willing  to  dispense  with  my  attendance  on  dieseoees- 
sions.  I  have  made  no  one  else  privy  to  this  eommnnics- 
tiou,  preferring  that  the  matter  should  be  adjosted  by  i 
liberal  and  understood  arrangement  betveen  yoor  kvdtbip 
and  myself,  to  its  becoming  the  subject  of  a  poblic  dis- 
cussion. At  the  same  time,  let  me  not  disguise  my  eon 
viction  (and  I  ask  your  lordship  to  pardon  the  liberty  1 
take  in  expressing  it),  that  it  were  greatly  better  if  boib 
the  dinners  were  altogether  dispensed  with.  I  feel  qoite 
assured,  my  lord,  that  did  such  an  arrsngement  origiotte 
with  yourself,  it  would  be  felt  as  a  strong  ad^tionsl  chin 
to  those  already  possessed  by  your  lordship  on  the  mpeet 
and  gratitude  of  the  Choroh  of  ScoUand.  With  oiay 
apologies  for  this  intrusion,  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c 

Thomas  Cbuvus- 
To  the  Bight  Hon.  Lord  Belhaven. 

The  change  requested  was  made,  and,  we  pre- 
sume, still  remains  the  order  of  the  day. 

In  1835  Chalmers  was  in  the  midst  oiy&^ 
and  favourite  scheme  of  Ohurch  extension.  Be 
Conservatives  appeared  to  be  favourable  to  a  Go- 
vernment grant,  but  on  tlie  accession  to  office  of 
Lord  Melbourne  the  Bissenters*  hostility  ga^ 
strength,  andaCommission  of  Inquiry  was  pTOpt^ 
Mr.  Hope,  then  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates, 
and  now  Lord  Justice  Clerk  of  Scotland,  wrote  to 
Chalmers  on  the  subject  in  what  occurs  io^^^ 
be  a  singular  strain. 

INFALLIBILITY  OF  THB   CHDBCH. 

EdiHbvTffk,  20  iroray-plae^,  AngMl  IStf,  1^ 

My  DBA*  Sib,— The  terma  of  this  extraordinsiy  to** 

mission  respecting  the  Church,  which  seems  to  m  ^• 

versive  of  Presbytery,  and  of  the  spiritual  *o^^"*'J'Jj^ 

independenoe  of  our  Church,  will  be  my  apology  for*'"'''* 

It  is  most  unfortunate  that  the  terms  of  the  Coino^ 
were  not  known  at  the  meetmg  of  the  Assembly's  Co"^ 
sion,  and  that  there  has  been  some  unfair  trick  to  pw^"* - 
terms  being  known  to  the  Commission  is  P**"*»_^^^ 
see  by  the  copy  in  to-day's  Courant,  that  it  ptssed  JWie* 
on  the  twent^'fiinth  of  July.  ,       ^ 

The  subject  has  now  assumed  an  importMioe  m  of 
inBnitely  beyond  the  selection  of  Oommisslooert ;  •'w*'*^ 
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ih«  olyjects  of  the  Commission  of  course  render  the  selection 
much  more  pernicious,  and  the  hostility  to  the  Church  in 
the  selection  more  marked.  I  need  not  comment  to  you 
on  the  character  of  the  Commission.  The  attempt  by  the 
Crown  (onconstitutional  even  by  Act  of  Parliament,  bat  by 
the  Crown,  whether  on  address  of  one  House  or  not,  a  most 
flagrant  attack  on  the  Church)  to  inquire  as  to  how  the 
Church  of  Scotland  performs  its  duty  of  affording  religious 
instnietion  and  pastoral  superintendence  to  the  people,  by 
Commissioners  who  are  to  yisit  your  parishes  and  sit  in 
judgment  on  you  indifidually,  taJdng  evidence  of  all  com- 
plainis,  I  suppose,  which  they  may  receiTC  against  indi- 
Tidoal  memboB,  and  against  both  the  ministers  and  the 
Church  courts — ihU  attempt  is  not  paralleled,  I  think,  by 
Anything  in  the  reigns  of  James  or  Charles  I. 

Hie  terms  of  the  Commission  now  warrant,  and,  I  think, 
csU  upon  all  the  Presbyteries- of  the  Church  to  petition  the 
House  of  Lords  to  interfere  and  protect  the  Church  from 
this  m^st flagrant  outrage,  I  tnist  that  the  Presbyteries 
will  unanimously  resolve  to  refuse  to  acknowledge  the 
^oirer  to  institute  any  such  inquiry,  or  to  make  any  answers 
whaterer  to  these  Commissioners,  now  that  the  terms  of 
the  Commission  are  known.  No  good  that  might  be 
incidentally  expected  can  compensate  for  acquiescence  in 
the  orerihrow  of  Presbyterian  independence.  On  this 
subject  my  opinion  as  a  lawyer  is  of  little  consequence : 
but  you  may  quote  it  as  decidedly  formed,  that  the  Com- 
mission is  illegal  and  incompetent,  and  the  power  with 
which  the  Crown  attempts  to  arm  the  Commissioners  also 
illegal  and  ineffectual. 

I  have  stated  to  Lord  Aberdeen  that  this  visitation  of  the 
ministers  by  the  Crown  or  by  Parliament  is  utterly  incon- 
sistent with  the  Divine  appointment  of  ministers — of  the 
authority  of  the  Church,  and  destructive  of  the  principle  and 
independence  of  Presbytery. 

The  power  given  to  Uiese  Commissioners  is  wholly  illegal, 
fan  only  be  exercised  in  the  way  most  degrading  to  the 
Clhurch,  and  especially  in  the  hands  of  Commissioners  who 
will  exercise  them  for  that  purpose,  whether  they  take  the 
evidence  of  the  ministers  or  of  the  people  and  complainers, 
«timalated  by  the  Voluntaries. 

As  a  member  of  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  as  our 
firm  and  well-tried  Presbyterian  champion,  I  trust  your 
Toiee  will  be  exerted  upon  this,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the  com- 
meneement  of  the  flnal  fight  for  our  Chureh. — I  remain, 
my  dear  sir,  your  very  fslthflal  servant^ 

Jobs  Hops. 

This  "  extraordinary "  document,  viewed  from 
the  reflecting  distance  of  sixteen  years,  looks  very 
Hke  a  storm  in  a  tea-pot.  The  Church  said, ''  There 
is  a  deficiency  in  ''pastoral  superintendence" — 
DiflBent  said,  "  There  is  notr  And  what  could 
Gk>Temment  do  but  toss  a  bone  to  some  of  its 
hungry  foUowers  and  ask  them  to  take  evidence  ? 
As  to  ''the  Divine  appointment  of  ministers," 
when  the  "Church,"  in  virtue  of  her  "Presby- 
teiian  principle  and  independence,"  ventured  a 
Btep  towards  return  to  the  Scripture  ideal,  Mr. 
Hope,  as  a  judge,  was  not  slow  to  decide  that  sta- 
tutory duties  rendered  her  the  creature  of  the  State ; 
and  that  the  limit  of  her  independence  was  the 
will  of  the  Court  of  Session.  And  as  to  the  "  reigns 
of  James  and  Charles  I."  (meaning,  we  presume, 
Charles  II.  and  James  11.)  we  marvel  what  history 
of  their  days  has  been  honoured  by  his  lordship's 
pemsaL  Even  Dr.  Lingard  would  have  blushed 
at  such  a  comparison,  and  not  without  reason,  as 
there  is  a  wide  gulf  of  separation  between  the 
doings  of  Chief  Justices  Scroggs,  Saunders,  and 
Jeffireys  and  Lord  John  Russell's  Commission  on 
€3iuTch  Extension.  We  need  hardly  add  that  Dr. 
Chalmers  did  not  participate  in  the  views  of  the 
dean. 

Turning  from  controversy  to  preaching,  we  find 
VOL.  zvm. — HO.  coxiir. 


a  magnificent  passage  in  a  sermon  delivered  about 
this  time  in  anticipation  of  the  breaking  out  of 
cholera.    The  topic  insisted  on  is  the 

COHKBXIOV    BBTWSBV    PBATEB   AND    THB   UNITOBMITT   OF 

NATUBB. 

Instead  of  propoonding  onr  doetrine  in  the  terms  of  a 
general  argnment,  let  ns  try  the  effect  of  a  few  special 
instances,  by  which,  perhaps,  we  might  more  readily  gain 
the  consent  of  yonr  understanding  to  onr  yiews. 

VThen  the  sigh  of  the  midnight  storm  sends  fearfol  agi- 
tation into  a  mother's  heart,  as  she  thinks  of  her  sailor-boy 
now  exposed  to  its  fory  on  the  waters  of  a  distant  ooean, 
these  stem  disciples  of  a  hard  and  stem  infidelity  would, 
on  this  notion  of  a  rigid  and  impracticable  constancy  in 
nature,  forbid  her  prayers,  holding  them  to  be  as  impotent 
and  Tain,  though  addressed  to  the  Ood  who  has  all  the 
elements  in  His  hand,  as  if  lifted  up  with  senseless  impor- 
tunity to  the  raving  elements  themselves.     Yet  nature 
would  stroni^y  prompt  the  aspiration;  and  if  there  be 
tmth  in  our  argument,  there  is  nothing  in  the  constitution 
of  the  universe  to  forbid  its  accomplishment.    Ood  might 
answer  the  prayer,  not  by  unsettling  the  order  of  secondary 
canses— not  by  reversing  any  of  die  wonted  successions 
that  are  known  to  take  place  in  the  ever^restless,  ever- 
heaving  atmosphere — not  by  sensible  miraole  among  those 
nearer  footsteps  which  the  philosopher  has  traced,  but  by 
the  touch  of  an  immediate  hand  among  the  deep  recesses 
of  materialism,  which  are  beyond  the  ken  of  aU  his  imstra- 
ments.    It  is  thence  that  the  Sovereign  of  nature  might 
bid  die  wild  np^aqr  of  the  elements  into  silence.    It  is 
there  that  ti^e  virtue  comes  out  of  Him,  which  passes  like 
a  winged  messenger  from  the  invisible  to  the  visible ;  and, 
at  the  threshold  of  separation  between  these  two  regions, 
impresses  the  direction  of  the  Almighty's  will  on  the  re- 
motest cause  which  science  ean  mount  her  way  to.    From 
this  point  in  the  series,  the  path  of  descent  along  the  line 
of  nearer  and  proximate  causes  msy  be  rigidly  invariable ; 
and  in  respect  of  the  order,  the  precise  undeviating  order, 
wherewith  they  follow  each  other,  aU  things  continue  as 
they  were  from  the  beginning  of  the  creation.    The  heat, 
and  the  vapour,  and  die  atmospherical  precipitates,  and 
the  consequent  moving  forces  by  which  either  to  raise  a 
new  tempest,  or  to  lay  an  old  one,  all  these  may  proceed, 
and  without  one  haurbreadth  of  deviation,  according  to  the 
successions  of  our  established  philosophy,  yet  each  be  but 
the  obedient  messenger  of  that  voice  which  gave  forth  its 
command  at  the  fountain-head  of  the  whole  operation; 
which  commissioned  the  vapours  to  ascend  from  the  ends 
of  the  earth,  and  made  lightnings  for  the  rain,  and  brought 
die  wind  out  of  his  treasuries.    These  are  the  palpable 
steps  of  the  process ;  but  an  unseen  influence,  behind  the 
farthest  limit  of  man's  boasted  discoveries,  may  have  set 
them  a-going.    And  that  influence  may  have  been  accorded 
to  prayer — the  power  that  moves  Him  who  moves  the 
universe ;  and  who,  without  violence  to  the  known  regn- 
larides  of  nature,  can  either  send  forth  the  hurricane  over 
the  face  of  die  deep,  or  recall  it  at  His  pleasure.     Such  is 
the  joyfrd  persuasion  of  faith,  and  proud  philosophy  can- 
not disprove  it    A  woman's  feeble  cry  may  have  overruled 
the  elemental  war,  and  hushed  into  sflenoe  this  wUd  frenxy 
of  the  winds  and  die  waves,  and  evoked  the  gender  breezes 
ttcim  the  cave  of  their  slumbers,  and  wafted  the  vessel  of 
her  dearest  hopes,  and  which  held  the  first  and  fondest  of 
her  earthly  treasures  to  its  desired  haven^— P.  820. 

During  the  period  embraced  in  this  volume, 
Chalmers'  literary  efforts  were  confined  for  the 
most  part  to  the  production  of  his  "Political  Eco- 
nomy "  and  his  **  JBridgewater  Treatise."  Econo- 
mics was  a  congenial  subject,  but  yet  it  is  the  one 
department  of  his  labours  least  appreciated  by  the 
public.  We  observe  that  Mr.  Mills  rescues  one  of 
his  theories  from  unmerited  obloquy,  and  possibly 
other  writers  of  acknowledged  eminence  may  do 
the  same  for  other  isolated  portions ;  but,  as  a  whole, 
Chalmers'  system  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
adopted  by  any  modem  school.     That  a  right 
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moral  is  necessary  to  a  right  civil  order  of  things 
will  be  admitted ;  but  similarly  right  morals  are 
necessary  to  the  right  health  of  the  animal  body, 
yet  no  amount  of  ethics  or  knowledge  of  the  de- 
pendance  of  hygiene  on  ethics  will  prevent  or  cure 
organic  and  fonotional  derangements.  For  pro- 
phylactic or  remedial  measures  we  must  have  re- 
course to  the  sciences  of  anatomy,  physiology,  and 
Sathology;  and  these  must  be  studied  indepen- 
ently  of  all  moral  considerations.  In  like  manner, 
probably,  the  structure,  functions,  and  abnormal 
states  of  the  social  system  must  be  investigated  in 
their  inherent  subtleties  without  reference  to  moral 
curative  treatment  "  The  extent  and  stability  of 
the  national  fesources  "  may  be  seriously  affected 
without  any  infraction  being  made  on  the  deca- 
logue, and  exclusive  reference  to  ethics  may  tend 
to  obscure  the  profounder  problems  of  the  science. 
But  leaving  this  dry  subject,  we  shall  now  col- 
lect such  sketches  of  the  "  notables  "  of  the  day  as 
are  to  be  found  scattered  through  the  volume. 

Scott  and  Chalmers  appear  to  have  met  only 
once  in  public,  namely  on  the  platform  of  the 
School  of  Arts;  whether  they  met  in  private  is 
not  stated. 

Coleridge  and  most  of  the  under-mentioned 
lions  were  seen  by  Chalmers  during  his  visits  to 
London. 

**  Thwnday. — We  spent  three  hours  with  the  great  Odle- 
ridge.  He  lives  with  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Gillman  on  the  same 
footing  that  Oowper  did  with  the  Unwins.  His  conversa- 
tion, which  flowed  in  a  mighty  unremitting  stream,  is  most 
astonishing,  bat,  J  must  confess,  to  me  still  uninteUigible. 
I  caught  occasional  glimpses  of  what  he  would  be  at,  but 
mainly  he  was  very  far  oat  of  all  sight  and  aU  sympathy. 
I  hold  it,  however,  a  great  aoqaisitiou  to  have  become 
acquainted  with  him.  You  know  that  Irving  sits  at  his 
feet,  and  drinks  in  the  inspiration  of  every  syllable  that 
faUs  from  him.  There  is  a  secret  and  to  me  as  yet  unin- 
teUigible communion  of  spirit  betwixt  them,  on  the  ground 
of  a  certain  German  mysticism  and  transcendental  lake- 
poetry  which  I  am  not  yet  up  to.  Gordon  says  it  is  all 
uninteUigible  nonsense  ;  and  I  am  sure  a  plain  Fife  man  as 
uncle  ''Tanuqas,"  had  he  been  alive,  would  have  pro* 
nounced  it  the  greatest  buff  he  had  ever  heard  in  his  life." 

Beturning  from  this  interview.  Dr.  Chalmers  remarked 
to  Mr.  Irving  upon  the  obscurity  of  Mr.  Coleridge's  utter- 
ances, and  said  that,  for  his  part,  he  liked  to  see  all  sides 
of  an  idea  befiore  taking  up  with  it  "  Ha ! '  said  Mr. 
Irving  in  reply,  "  you  Scotchmen  would  handle  an  idea  as 
a  batcher  handles  an  ex.  For  my  part,  I  love  to  see  an 
idea  looming  through  the  mist" 

Alluding  to  his  preaching  in  London  during 

this  visit,  Chalmers  says — 

Mr.  Coleridge,  and  many  other  notables  whom  I  cannot 
recoUect,  were  among  my  hearers.  Coleridge  I  saw  in  the 
vestry  both  before  and  after  service ;  he  was  very  eom- 
plimentary. 

On  an  after-visit  to  the  metropolis  he  remark 


Half  an-hour  with  Coleridge  was  fiUed  up  without  inter- 
mission by  one  continuous  flow  of  eloquent  discourse 
horn  that  prince  of  talkers.  He  began,  in  answer  to  the 
common  inquiries  as  to  his  health,  by  telling  of  a  fit  of 
insensibUity  in  which,  three  weeks  before,  he  had  Iain  for 
thirty-five  minutes.  As  senstbUity  returned,  and  befbre  he 
had  opened  his  eyes,  be  uttered  a  sentence  abeut  the 
fugacious  nature  of  consciousness,  from  which  he  passed 
to  a  discussion  of  the  singular  relations  between  the  soul 
■ad  the  body.  Asking  for  Mr.  Irving,  but  waiting  for  no 
vsply,  he  poured  out  an  eloquent  tribute  of  his  regard- 
mourning  pathetioaUy  that  such  a  man  should  be  so  throw- 
ing himself  away.    Mr.  Irving's  book  on  the  "  Human 


Natofe  of  Obristf  in  lis  analysis  was  mkmk  to  tkiiidity; 
one  would  imagina  that  the  pidding  sod  preacniaf  weie 
to  follow,  it  was  so  like  a  cookery-book.  Unfolding  dm 
his  own  scheme  of  the  Apoealypse — talking  of  the  nigkty 
contrast  between  its  Christ  snd  the  Cbnst  of  the  Gwpd 
narrative,  Mr.  Coleridge  said  that  Jesus  did  not  eome  ddv 
as  before,  meek  and  gentle,  heeling  the  tick  tad  feeding 
the  hungry,  and  dispensing  blessings  sU  around,  bat  he 
came  on  a  white  horse ;  and  who  were  his  altendintsS- 
Famhie,  and  War,  and  Pestilence.— P.  362. 

Of  Edward  Irving  much  is  said.  Among  other 
eccentricities  was  the  length  of  his  Borvicee. 

Saturday.  19th. — Mr.  Gordon  informed  me  Ihtt  Tetter* 
night  Mr.  Irving  preached  on  his  prophecies  st  Hiebef 
Ohapel  for  two  hours  and  a  hslf,  and  thoagh  verj  povei&l 
yet  the  people  were  dropping  away,  when  he,  Mr.  I.,  id- 
dressed  tiiem  on  the  subject  of  their  leaving  him.  I  rnllf 
fear  lest  his  prophecies,  and  the  eicetiiTe  length  tud 
weariness  of  his  services,  may  uoship  him  tllogether,  od 
I  mean  to  write  to  him  seriously  upon  the  «ibjeet~P.  lO-X 

Ohalmers*  p^j:sonal  experience  was  to  the  same 

effect 

I  undertook  to  op€fn  Irving's  new  ehspel  in  Londoo. 
The  congregation,  in  their  eagerness  to  obtain  B»iti,hid 
slready  been  assembled  ahont  three  hoan.  Irrinf  uid 
he  would  assist  me  by  reading  a  chapter  for  me  is  the  first 
instance.  He  chose  the  very  longest  chapter  in  tiM  Bible, 
and  went  on  with  his  exposition  for  an  hoar  ind  t  halL 
When  my  turn  came,  of  what  use  could  I  be  m  in  ei- 
hausted  receiver  ?  On  another  similar  oceision  he  kindlj 
proffered  me  the  same  aid,  adding,  **  i  can  be  tbon."  I 
said, "  How  long  wiU  it  take  you  T  Ho  aniwtwa, "  Onr 
OHB  HOUB  ASD  FORTY  M IN UTBS."  "  Then,"  repWI,  "I 
must  decline  the  favour.** — P.  871* 

Irving  afterwards  visited  Edinburgh,  the  down- 
ward  career  hemg  manifest 

Monday,  36/A.— For  the  first  time  heard  Mr.  Ir%  in 
Ac  evening.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  thatitiiqiBK 
wofhl.  There  is  power  and  richness,  and  glesmi  of  exim- 
site  beauty,  but  withal  a  mysticism  and  an  extisme  i^ 
gorisation  which  I  am  sure  must  be  pemieioos  to  ftt 
general  cause.  This  is  the  impression  of  everj  dofyBO 
I  have  met ;  and  some  think  of  making  a  iMendlj  RBfi- 
stranee  with  him  upon  the  subject  He  sent  me  a  fetter 
he  had  written  to  the  King  against  the  repeal  of  the  T«t 
and  Corporation  Acts,  and  begged  that  I  wonld  read  iror 
word  of  it  before  I  spoke.  I  did  so,  and  found  it  om^ 
factpry  and  obscure,  but  not  half  so  much  tatfhi&MDi^ 
of  this  evening.^— P.  2Q0. 

Chalmers  and  Irving  met  for  the  last  time  b 
LondoiL  The  former  was  in  bed  at  the  tun& 
"  He  stopped,"  says  Chalmers,  "  for  two  h« 
wherein  he  gave  his  expositions ;  and  I  gave,  t« 
greater  length  and  liberty  than  I  had  ever  doce 
before,  my  advice  and  my  views.  We  p«rt« 
from  each  other  with  much  cordiality,  aftff  * 
prayer,  which  he  himself  offered  and  delivcrw 
wiui  great  pathos  and  piety." 

Thi  manner  of  Irving's  death  was  in  k«^ 
with  his  whole  history.  His  father-in-law  nwntK»i3 

that — 

His  medical  advisers  had  recommended  him  to  pio««^ 
before  the  end  of  autumn,  to  Madeira,  or  some  ^^^^ 
where  he  might  shun  the  vicissitudes  and  "**^*°'*^^j 
British  winter.  But  some  of  the  oracular  Toicei»Bj^ 
found  utterance  in  his  church  had  proclaimed  it  to  w^ 
will  of  Ood  that  he  should  go  to  SeoUand,  •^^^^ 
work  there.  Accordingly,  after  an  equestrian  ^'»'*"vf^ 
by  which  his  health  appeared  at  first  to  be  impi«^^ 
the  benefit  of  which  he  lost  by  ejtposure  to  the  f^^w'J^ 
occasional  preaching,  contrary  to  the  i'U'"**^^^T 
physician,  he  arrived  at  Liverpool  on  his  way  to  **J^ 
In  that  town  he  was  taken  alarminj^y  ill,  «"*  ***  yS 
for  sevaral  days,  to  quit  hia  bad;  bat  no  m^nts  «m 
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rife  and  walk  through  Ifae  room,  than  he  irent,  in  defiance 
of  the  prohihition  of  his  medieal  attendant,  on  hoard  a 
atearahoat  for  Greenock.  From  Greenock  he  proceeded  to 
Gkigow,  delighted  at  haymg  reached  the  first  deatination 
tiiat  had  been  indicated  to  him.  From  Glasgow  it  was  his 
pnrpoae  to  proceed  to  Edinborgh ;  bnt  this  he  nerer  accom- 
plished. So  much,  however,  was  his  mind  impressed  with 
il8  being  his  dntj  to  go  there,  that,  eren  idter  he  was 
nnable  to  rise  from  his  bed  without  assistance,  he  proposed 
that  he  should  be  carried  thither  in  a  litter,  if  the  joomey 
oonid  not  be  acoompliahed  in  any  other  way ;  and  it  was 
ofdy  because  the  friends  about  hmi  reftised  to  comply  with 
his  urgent  requests  to  that  effect  that  the  thing  waa  not 
done.  Could  he  have  commanded  the  means  himself,  the 
attempt,  at  least,  would  have  been  made.  .  .  .  "Well,"  said 
he,  '*  the  sum  of  the  matter  is,  if  I  lire,  I  live  unto  the 
Lord ;  and  if  I  die,  I  die  unto  the  Lord ;  living  or  dying, 
I  am  the  Lord's ;"  a  conclusion  which  seemed  to  set  at  rest 
all  his  difficulties  on  the  subject  of  his  duty.  So  strongly 
bad  his  confidence  of  rest(M«tion  communicated  itself  to 
Mrs.  Lrving,  that  it  was  not  till  within  an  hour  or  so  of 
his  death  that  she  entertained  any  idea  of  the  impending 
efcnt—P.  288. 

There  ia  a  fine,  solemn  description  of  the  un- 
known tongnes,  by  Irving  himself,  which  want  of 
space  prevents  us  from  quoting.  It  will  be  found 
at  page  248,  and  is  worthy  of  perusal. 

A  BATCH  OF  HOTABLBS. 

Dr.  8 ,  Mr.  D ,  and  I  went  forth  after  b^ak- 

fast,  in  the  first  place  to  the  Courts  at  Westminster  Hall, 
where  I  was  much  interested  by  the  aspect  of  the  various 
Judges,  who  looked  very  picturesque ;  dien  towards  Covent 
Garden,  where  Cobbett  and  Hunt  were  to  address  the 
people  on  politics.  I  had  a  view  of  their  persons,  bnt  was 
exeeasively  anxious  to  hear  their  speeches.  There  was  a 
ladder  set  up  from  the  street  to  the  flat  roof  of  a  low  house, 
whidi  every  person  who  paid  a  shilling  had  the  privilege 
of  going  to.  Duncan  would  not  ascend,  I  and  Straohan 
did ;  but  on  the  moment  of  our  doing  so,  the  peace-officers 
eame  and  dispersed  the  speakers.  Duncan  enjoyed  our 
disappointment  vastly,  and  we  felt  that  a  fool  and  his 
money  were  soon  parted.  We  followed  the  crowd  in  the 
hi^  of  bearing  them  somewhere  else ;  but  all  we  got  was 
a  sentence  or  two  from  Gale  Jones. 

G^omg  to  the  House  of  Oommons,  he 

Mw  and  spoke  to  Peel;  after  which  Mr.  Macaulay  got 
another  introduction,  and  joined  me.    In  the  lobby,  met 
an  old  acquaintance,  Mr.  Whitmore,  M.P. ;  we  were  dis- 
appointed as  to  the  debate,  it  having  been  postponed,  and 
the  topics  of  discussion  were  comparatively  of  smaller 
interest,  as  spring-guns,  and  others.    However,  we  got  a 
•i^bLt  of  more  of  the  speakers,  as  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  and 
•OBBO  more.    Mr.  Broofl^mn  qioke  a  little;  he  eame  and 
taUbsd  with  me  in  a  way  that  was  very  friendly  and  interest- 
ing.   He  said  nothing  about  the  Iiondon  Univeraity ;  and 
my   impression  now  is  that,  rather  than  risk  any  dis- 
coauragement,  they  will  wait  the  progress  of  events,  more 
«Bpeoially  as  they  have  time  for  waiting.    This  leaves  the 
joatter  in  the  beat  possible  state  for  me. 

From  Broagham  Chalmers  aDierwards  received 
the  following  note  regarding  the  short-lived  Wel- 
lington administration. 

Mt  dbab  Sib, — I  congratulate  you  sincerely  on  the 
-feyoaxable  prospects  of  some  of  those  great  causes  in 
whieh  (as  indeed  in  most)  we  feel  interested  in  common. 
Beany  slavery  cannot  now  expect  much  longer  protection 
from  a  Government  so  weak,  that  it  is  even  about  to  give 
Pailiamentary  Reform  as  a  sop,  and  to  save  itself  for  a  few 
ittonthsd — ^Believe  me,  ever  most  respectfully  and  sincerely 
yoora,  H.  Bbouohax. 

Peel  also  becaoae  his  correspondent^  having 
voluntarily  conferred  on  him  the  office  of  king's 
chaplain.  With  Jeffrey  he  appears  to  have  been 
intiinate,  and  specimens  of  thm  correspondence 
Mte  inaerted  in  the  volume.     Dr.  Philpotts  and 


Washington  Irving  he  met  at  Murray's,  the  pub- 
lisher. But  not  to  dwell  on  more  of  the  notorious, 
we  shall  conclude  the  list  with 

O'CONKELL   AKD   MBS.  OPIX. 

Monday t  July  \sU — After  dinner  I  went  down  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  A  duU  debate,  and  I  did  not  sit  to 
the  end  of  it.  Sir  Robert  Peul  the  best  speaker.  A 
number  of  the  members  came  to  me;  last,  though  not 
least,  Mr.  Daniel  O'GonneU,  who  shook  me  most  cor- 
dially by  the  hands,  complimenting  me  on  my  evidence 
about  the  Irish  Poor-laws,  saying  that  he  was  a  disciple 
of  mine  upon  that  subject,  and  not  of  his  own  priest. 
Dr.  Doyle ;  and  I,  on  the  other  hand,  glad  of  good  being 
done  whatever  quarter  it  came  from,  and  knowing  him  to 
be  an  influential  personage,  expressed  myself  much  gra- 
tified with  the  Tiew  that  he  had  taken  on  that  question. 
I  am  sure  it  would  have  done  your  heart  much  good  to 
have  seen  how  closely  and  cordially  Mr.  Daniel  O'Connell 
and  your  papa  hugged  and  greeted  each  other  in  the 
Lower  House  of  Parliament.  .  .  . 

But  last  of  all  I  saw  another  lady,  who  dined  and  spent 
the  night — now  aged  and  in  Quaker  attire,  which  she  had 
bnt  recently  put  on,  and  who  in  early  life  was  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  our  literary  women,  whose  works, 
thirty  years  ago,  I  read  with  great  delight^>no  less  a  per- 
son than  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Opie,  authoress  of  the  most 
exquisite  feminine  tales,  and  for  which  I  used  to  place 
her  by  the  side  of  Miss  Edgeworth.  It  was  curious  to 
myself  that,  though  told  by  Mr.  Gamey  in  the  morning 
of  her  beiog  to  dine,  I  had  forgot  the  circumstance,  and 
the  idea  of  the  accomplished  novelist  and  poet  was  never 
once  suggested  by  the  image  of  this  plain-looking  Quakeress 
tiU  it  rushed  upon  me  after  dinner,  when  it  suddenly  and 
inconceivably  augmented  the  interest  I  felt  in  her.  We 
had  much  conversation,  and  drew  greatly  together,  walk- 
ing and  talking  with  each  other  on  the  beautiful  lawn 
after  dinner.  She  has  had  access  into  all  kinds  of  society, 
and  her  conversation  is  all  the  more  rich  and  interesting. 
I  complained  to  her  of  one  thing  in  Quakerismi  and  that 
is  the  mode  of  their  introductions:  that  I  could  have 
recognised  in  Mrs*  Opie  an  acquaintance  of  thirty  years* 
standing,  but  that  I  did  not  and  could  not  fed  the 
charm  of  any  such  reminiscence  when  Joseph  John  simply 
bade  me  lead  out  Amelia  from  his  drawing-room  to  his 
dining-room.  I  felt,  however,  my  new  acquaintance  with 
this  said  Amelia  to  be  one  of  the  great  acquisitions  of  my 
present  journey ;  and  this  union  of  rank,  and  opulence, 
and  literature,  and  polish  of  mind  widi  plainness  of 
manners,  forms  one  of  the  great  charms  of  the  society  in 
this  house  [Mr.  Gumey's]. 

Passing  from  talent  to  state,  we  now  follow 
Ohalmers  to  his  presentation  to  William  IV.  He 
had  accompanied  a  deputation  of  the  Scotch  clergy 
armed  with  an  address  fo  the  new  monarch. 

We  assembled  in  our  hotel  at  one.  The  greatest  con- 
sternation amongst  us  about  hats,  which  had  been  promised 
at  twelve  but  had  not  yet  arrived.  There  were  four  want- 
ing ;  and  at  length  only  three  came,  with  the  promise  that 
we  should  get  the  other  when  we  passed  the  shop.  We 
went  in  thiee  coaches  and  landed  at  Ae  palace  entry  about 
half-past  one.  Ascended  the  stair;  passed  through  a  mag- 
nificent lobby,  between  rows  of  glittering  attendants  all 
dressed  in  gold  and  scarlet  Ushered  into  a  large  ante- 
room, full  of  all  sorts  of  company  walking  about  and 
colleeting  there  for  attendance  on  the  leyee :  mHitaiy  and 
naval  officers  in  splendid  uniforms — ^high  legal  gentlemen 
with  ent>nnous  wigs — ecclesiastios,  from  archbishops  to 
curates  and  infnrior  clergy.  Our  depntation  made  a  most 
respeetable  appearance  among  them,  vrith  our  cocked  three- 
cornered  hats  under  our  arms,  our  bands  upon  our  breasts, 
and  our  gowns  of  Genera  upon  our  backs.  Mine  did  not 
lap  so  close  as  I  would  haye  liked,  so  that  I  was  twice  as 
thick  as  I  should  be,  and  it  must  hare  been  palpable  to 
every  eye  at  the  first  glance  that  I  was  the  greatest  man 
there— and  that  thouf^  I  took  all  care  to  keep  unbuttoned, 
and  my  gown  quite  open:  howerer,  let  not  mamma  be 
alarmed,  fbr  I  made  a  most  respectable  appaaranee,  and 
was  treated  with  the  utmost  attexttion.    I  saw  the  Aroh- 
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bkhop  of  York  in  the  room,  bat  did  not  get  within  tpeedi 
of  him.    To  make  op  for  this,  howeyer,  I  wm  introduced 
to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  was  yery  ciyil ;  saw 
the  Bishop  of  London,  with  whom  I  had  a  good  deal  of 
talk,  and  am  to  dine  on  Friday ;  was  made  up  to  by  Admiral 
Sir  Philip  Durham ;  and  was  further  introduced,  at  their 
request,  to  Sir  John  Leach,  Master  of  the  Rolls,  to  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Tindal,  and  to  the  Marquis  of  Bute.  But  far 
the  most  interesting  object  was  Talleyrand,  whom  I  could 
get  nobody  to  introduce  me  to— -splendidly  attired  as  the 
French  Ambassador,  attended  by  some  French  military 
officers.    I  gazed  with  interest  on  the  old  shriyelled  face  of 
him,  and  thought  I  could  see  there  the  lines  of  deep 
reflection  and  lofty  talent    His  moral  physiognomy,  how- 
ever,  is  a  downright  blank.     He  was  by  far  the  most 
important  continental  personage  in  the  room,  and  drew 
all  eyes.    I  was  further  in  conyersation  with  Lord  Mel- 
yDIe,  Mr.  Spencer  Perciyal,  and  Mr.  Henry  Drommond. 
The  door  to  the  middle  apartment  was  at  length  opened 
for  us,  when  we  entered  in  processional  order.   .  .   .    We 
stopped  in  the  middle  room — equally  crowded  with  the 
former,  and  alike  splendid  with  mirrors,  chandeliers,  pic- 
tures, and  gildings  of  all  sorts  on  the  roof  and  walls — ^for 
about  ten  minutes,  when  at  length  the  folding-doors  to  the 
grand  state-room  were  thrown  open.    We  all  made  a  low 
bow  on  our  first  entry,  and  tne   King,  seated  on  the 
throne  at  the  opposite  end,  took  off  his  hat,  putting  it 
on  again.     We  marched  up  to  the  middle  of  the  room, 
and  made  another  low  bow,  when  the  King  again  took 
off  his  hat ;  we  then  proceeded  to  the  foot  of  the  throne, 
and  all  made  a  third  low  bow,  on  which  &e  King  again 
took  off  his  hat.   After  this  the  Moderator  read  his  address, 
which  was  a  little  long,  and  the  King  bowed  repeatedly 
while  it  was  reading.    The  Moderator  then  reached  the 
address  to  the  King  upon  the  throne,  who  took  it  from  him 
and  gaye  it  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  on  his  left  hand,  who  in 
his  turn  gaye  the  King  his  written  reply,  which  he  read 
rery  well.    After  this,  &e  Moderator  went  up  to  the  stool 
before  the  throne,  leaned  his  left  knee  upon  it,  and  kissed 
the  King's  hand.  We  each  in  our  turn  did  the  same  thing ; 
the  Moderator  naming  eyery  one  of  us  as  we  advanced.    I 
went  through  my  kneel  and  my  kiss  yery  comfortably.  The 
King  said  something  to  each  of  us.     His  first  question 
to  me  was,  '*  Do  you  reside  constantly  at  Edinburgh  V*    I 
said,  "  Yes,  an't  please  your  Majesty."    His  next  question 
was,  «  How  long  do  you  remain  in  town  7"    I  said,  "  Till 
Monday,  an't  please  your  Majesty."    I  then  descended  the 
stepa  leading  from  the  foot  of  the  throne  to  the  floor,  and 
£b11  into  my  place  in  the  deputation.  After  we  had  all  been 
thus  introduced,  we  began  to  retire  in  a  body  just  as  we  had 
tome,  bowhig  all  the  way  with  our  faces  to  the  King,  and 
so  moying  backwards,  when  the  King  oalled  out,  **  Don't 
go  away,  gentlemen,  I  shall  leave  the  throne,  and  ^e  Queen 
will  succeed  me."    We  stopped  in  the  middle  of  the  floor, 
when  the  most  beautiftil  living  sight  I  ever  beheld  burst 
upon  our  delighted  gaze— the  Queen,  with  twelve  maids  of 
honour,  in  a  perfect  spangle  of  gold  and  diamonds,  entered 
the  room.    I  am  sorry  I  cannot  go  over  in  detail  the  par- 
ticulars of  their  dresses ;  only  that  their  lofty  plumes  upon 
their  heads,  and  their  long  sweeping'  trains  upon  the  floor, 
had  a  very  magnificent  effect    She  took  her  seat  on  the 
throne,  and  we  made  the  same  prefoond  obeisances  as  be- 
fore, advancing  to  the  foot  of  the  steps  that  lead  to  the  foot- 
atool  of  the  throne.    A  short  address  was  read  to  her  as 
before ;  and  her  reply  was  most  beautifully  given,  in  rather 
a  tremulous  voice,  and  just  as  low  as  that  I  could  only 
hear  and  no  more.    We  went  through  the  same  ceremonial 
of  advancing  successively  and  kissing  hands,  and  then  re- 
tired with  three  bows,  which   the  Queeb  returned  most 
gracefully,  but  with  all  the  simplicity,  I  had  almost  said 
bashfiilness,  of  a  timid  country  girl.     She  is  really  a  very 
natural  and  amiable-looking  person.  The  whole  was  mag- 
nificent On  each  side  of  the  throne  were  maids  of  honour, 
officers  of  state,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  a  vast  number  of 
military  gentlemen,  and  among  the    rest   the    Duke  of 
WelUngton.— P.  280. 

In  1827  Chalmers  visited 

IBBLAHD. 

Thunday  20«A.— Started  at  six,  but  we  had  a  specimen 
of  tosh  punctuality  in  not  getting  off  till  an  hour  after  the 


stipulated  time,  or  half-past  seven.  I  may  here  mention 
a  specimen  of  Lrish  furniture,  in  that  to  make  the  bedroom 
look  a  little  more  respectable,  the  fragments  of  a  ehair  ven 
put  together  into  the  inviting  semblance  of  a  whole  one,  on 
which  I  tried  to  sit,  but  came  speedily  to  the  gromid,  with 
the  expense  of  a  pretty  severe  mflling  on  the  skm  of  mj 
left  arm,  which  had  to  be  a  little  bandaged.  A  vtrioui 
road  to  Coleraine,  which  we  reached  after  ten.  We  bid 
here  a  specimen  of  Irish  tackling,  in  that  the  cairiage  gave 
way  at  the  turn  of  a  street,  and  swung  on  a  broken  stay  to 
within  a  few  inches  of  the  ground.  We  came  oat,  >od 
walked  on  to  the  iim  kept  by  Miss  Henry.  She  soon  teamed 
that  it  was  I,  and  showed  uncommon  kindness.  Ve 
breakfasted  there,  and  went  off  about  twelve.  Miss  Emj 
packed  our  carriage,  which  was  a  chaise,  with  proriiioos, 
for  which  she  took  nothing.  She  is  literary,  weU-disposed, 
and  had  read  my  works.  We  were  now  foreed  to  tear  oor- 
selves  away  from  all  her  attentions,  and  spent  the  most  in- 
teresting day  I  ever  recollect 

His  excursions  in  the  English  provinces  were 

productive  of  more  amusement  than  anything  that 

happened  in  the  Emerald  Isle.    As,  for  example, 

in  one  town  the  case  of 

THE    BABBBB    AND   BATH-KBSPBB. 

Wednesday,  26<A.~Started  at  nine,  mneh  it6ethed. 

Got  a  hair-dresser  to  ellp  me — a  great  hnmonrift;  he  u- 

dertook,  at  the  commencement  of  the  operation,  to  mske 

me  look  forty  years  younger,  by  cutting  out  ereiy  wbit« 

hair  and  leaving  all  the  black  ones.     There  was  t  mj 

bright  coruscation  of  clever  sayings  that  passed  betvea 

us  while  the  process  was  going  on.     I  complimented  hii 

profession,  and  told  him  that  he  had  the  special  adTiDiige 

that  his  crop  grew  in  aU  weathers,  and  that  while  I  hid 

heard  all  over  the  provinces  the  heavy  complaints  of  tbd 

hay-harvest,  his  hay-making  in  the  metropolis  west  oa 

pleasantly  and  prosperously  all  the  year  round.   He  vu 

particularly  pleased  with  the  homage  I  rendered  to  hU 

peculiar  vocation;  and  assured  me,  after  he  had  peifomed 

his  work,  that  he  had  at  least  made  me  thirty  yean  younger. 

I  told  him  how  delighted  my  wife  would  be  with  the  n«fi 

of  this  wondrous  transformation,  and  gave  him  hilf^ 

crown,  observing  that  it  was  little  enough  for  having  toned 

me  mto  a  youthful  Adonis.     We  parted  in  a  roar  of  Isnp- 

ter,  and  great  mutual  satisfaction  with  each  other.  Wot 

from   this  to  the  warm-bath,  where  a  German  had  tte 

management    He  told  me  that  he  understood  me  better 

than  most  of  the  English  who  came  to  him.    I  wss  tt 

pains  to  explain  to  him  the  reason  of  this ;  and  teO  Mlti 

Parker  what  my  explanation  was— that  oor  island  f«i 

named  Great  Britain,  that  English  was  the  fotou^  bat  Att 

I  came  ttom  Scotland,  and  that  our  Scotdi  was  the  po* 

British  dialect.— P.  380. 

Chalmers  took  his  due  share  of  the  diflco8ffl(Mi 
of  public  questions.  He  was  in  favotir  of  Oathdic 
emancipation,  and  was  invited  by  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  to  throw  the  weight  of  his  influence 
into  the  Liberal  scale.  He  was  also  summoned  by 
Mr.  Spring  Rice  as  a  witness  before  the  Parli*- 
mentary  Committee  on  the  Irish  Poor-laws;  bot 
as  those  are  stale  topics  now,  we  prefer  dwelling 
on  subjects  of  a  personal  and  domestic  chaitcto' 
Here  is  a  good  hint  on 

NATUBAL  AFTSCTTOir. 

I  fear  that  I  erred  with  Miss  L.  to-night  in  myT^^ 
mence  ahout  the  exactions  of  attention  on  the  ptft» 

Mrs. .    I  see  that,  hy  a  law  of  our  sentieiUiia«ii«iW" 

cannot  he  hidden,  and  whenever  attentions  are  ^^^ 
do  feel  a  very  strong  repugnance,  so  that  it  ia  ^^'^^ 
against  a  moral  impossibility  to  attempt  the  affeotian ;  tB^ 
without  the  affection  I  feel  it  very  painfal  to  ba  '^^'^^ 
the  requbed  attentions  in  the  spirit  of  ^"^^f***  ?°!^ 
me  be  sileut  on  these  occasicms;  aim  at  charity  and  b0^ 
be  dlveried  from  the  meekness  of  wisdom. 


Nothing  could  exceed  the  humour  of 

A  SCBHS   AT  BBADPOBD.  _j,-t 

Found  a  fair  where  I  alighted,  and  was  ioi»etw» 
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tanojed  in  fliy  trtnsUion  to  the  coaoh  for  Haliluc.    I  had 
first  to  get  a  porter  to  carry  my  luggage  througk  the  crowds 
to  s  disttnt  part  of  the  town  from  which  that  coach  started, 
then  was  told  that  the  coach  had  not  come  in,  and  I  coold 
not  get  a  place  till  it  arrived ;  then  had  not  a  hole  to  pat  my 
head  in,  as  every  room  swarmed  with  drinking  and  drunken 
market-people ;  then,  as  I  did  not  like  to  be  far  away  from 
my  luggage,  in  an  open  and  crowded  coach-office,  had  to 
keep  my  station  near  the  door,  where,  as  fortune  would 
have  it,  there  was  a  large,  circular  assemblage  of  swine,  on 
the  margin  of  which  I  stood   and  contemplated  their 
habitudes  and  politics,  for  I  could  perceive  an  action 
and  reaction,  a  competition  for  food,  a  play  of  emotions 
reciprocating  fh>m  one  to  the  other,  of  which  emotions, 
however,  anger  is  far  the  most  conspicuous,  prompting  to 
a  bite  or  a  scratch,  and  even  an  occasional  engagement 
Speaking  of  politics,  you  have  heard  me  say  that  a  man 
of  refinement  and  education  won't  travel  through  England 
00  the  tops  of  coaches  without  becoming  a  Tory.    My 
Torjism  has  been  ftirther  confirmed  this  day.     There  was 
a  Quakeress  girl,  with  a  still  younger  companion,  travelling 
from  their  boarding-school  home,  and  this  was  all  well 
enough  ;  but  there  were  also  the  feeders  and  wool-staplers 
of  the  West  Biding,  fat  and  unintelligent,  with  only  pursy 
and  vedoular  projections  on  each  side  of  their  chins,  and 
a  superabundance  of  lard  in  their  gills,  whose  manners 
well-nigh  overset  me,   overloading  our  coach  with  their 
enormous  carcases,   and  squeezing  themselves,  as   they 
ascended  from  various  parts  of  the  road,  between  passen- 
gers already  in  a  state  of  compression,  te  the  gross  infrac- 
tion of  all  law  and  justice,  and  the  imminent  danger  of  our 
necks.    The  days  were  when  I  would  have  put  down  all 
this ;  but  whether  from  the  love  of  peace,  which  grows  with 
age,  or  perhaps  from  some  remainder  of  the  enfeebling 
infloenxa,  which,  however,  is  getting  better,  my  quiescence 
predominated. — P.  365. 

Those  who  were  familiar  with  the  outer  man  of 
the  subject  of  this  biography  will  smile  at  his 

ALLUSIOVS  TO   COSTUMB. 

Tkunday, — Dressed  for  dinner.  Have  got  a  new  method 
of  folding  up  my  coat,  which  I  shall  teach  yon  when  I 
get  home,  and  is  of  great  use  to  a  traveller.  I  am  about 
as  fond  of  it  as  I  was  of  the  new  method  of  washing  my 
bands. 

Friday, ^^\  found  yesterday  a  new  waistcoat  among  my 
clothes  which  I  did  not  commission ;  however,  I  put  it  on 
with  the  rest  of  my  new  suit,  aod,  being  a  good  day,  came 
yesterday  to  Broomhall  without  luggage.  My  brau>»  are 
not  the  worse. 

Equally  provocative  of  risibility  are  two  refer- 
ences to 

COBPULBKCB. 

The  minister  of  D— ^  insisted  for  a  sermon  for  some 
lehoola  there.  He  put  his  arm  under  mine,  and  meant  to 
)rerbear  all  my  negations.  His  last  argument  for  a  sermon 
ras  that  I  was ya< ;  on  which  I  wrenched  my  arm  away  from 
ilm,  and  came  off. 

The  fact  that  the  minister  of  D was  right  as 

to  obesity  received  corroboration  at  an  "  academic 

party." 

Mr.  Duncan  annoyed  me  by  the  affirmation  that  I  am 
lenaiblj  and  considerably  fatter  since  I  left  St  Andrew's. 
rhere  miist  be  serious  measures  taken  to  keep  me  down. 
9ad  cordial  greetings  with  the  gentlemen  in  the  library, 
hen  wa  sallied  out  to  the  premises,  and  had  avery  delight- 
'ol  forenoon  saunter  through  the  woods  and  lanes  of 
yosterton.  Before  dhmer  we  had  a  game  at  bowls  in  a 
:reen  before  the  house.  I  and  Mr.  Duncan  agahist  Dr. 
Ueoil  and  Dr.  James  Hunter.  We  had  the  best  of  three 
aznes.  With  all  the  convivialities  of  the  west,  I  have  seen 
[>  sneh  guzzling  as  to-day  with  my  St.  Andrew's  fHends, 
[&d  told  ICr.  Duncan  so.  They  are  rare  lads  these 
>«etei«ti  or  ^ateratL  Before  supper  there  was  famfly 
rorahip,  when  I  was  asked  to  officiate.  We  were  shown 
9  oar  beds  about  twelve.  I  got  the  large  bed-room  in 
rhieh  Mr.  Duneaa  was  the  night  before,  and  he  had  a  closet 
'ith  A  small  sofa-bed  that  communicated  with  the  room. 


This  arrangement  was  vastly  agreeable  to  me ;  and  we 
tumbled  into  our  respective  couches  between  twelve  and 
one.    I  like  him.— P.  279. 

The  great  charm  of  the  volume  is  the  free  and 
unrestrained  style  of  the  letters  and  journals  con- 
tained in  it  Being  written  to  or  intended  for  the 
penisal  of  the  members  of  his  own  family,  and 
with  no  view  to  publication,  there  is  an  ease  and 
racy  homeliness  about  them  that  is  truly  refreshing. 
The  amount  of  his  domestic  correspondence  was 
extraordinary,  and  could  have  been  prompted  only 
by  the  purest  and  most  devoted  attachment  to  his 
household.  To  Mrs.  Chalmers  ho  says  on  one 
occasion: 

I  want  each  letter  you  receive  from  me  to  be  signalised 
by  a  feast  of  strawberries  to  the  children  on  the  day  of  its 
arrival :  therefore,  I  expect  that  on  Saturday,  which  will  be 
the  day  of  your  receiving  this,  these  strawberries,  with  a 
competent  quantity  of  cream  and  sugar,  shall  be  given  ac- 
cordingly, and  given  from  me  the  papa  of  these  said 
children,  each  and  all  of  them  being  told  that  he  is  the 
donor  of  the  same. 

Temporary  ebullitions  of  irritability  he  ever 
deplored. 

At  dinner  was  very  irritable  and  impatient  with  my 
children ;  let  me  be  firm  but  gentle  in  my  family  discipline. 
Erred,  too,  in  giving  way  to  much  irritableness  with  Mr. 
Duncan  about  college  matters;  let  this  remind  me  to  be  on 
my  guard  when  these  are  afterwards  referred  to.  •  .  .  My 
mother  and  aunt  came  up  from  Anster  in  a  chaise.  My 
poor  mother  had  fallen  in  Anster,  and  I  was  affected  by  the 
swelling  that  in  consequence  arose  in  her  forehead  and 
other  marks.  0  my  God,  pardon  all  my  peculiarities  of 
temper  towards  her.  Give  me  to  honour  her  during  the  re- 
mainder of  her  days.  Continue  to  her  the  blessings  of  faith 
and  peace  and  piety.  Speak  powerfully  of  this  world's 
worthlessness  to  my  aunt ;  and  oh,  guide  me  to  the  right 
Christian  way  of  holding  intercourse  with  all  my  friends. 
.  .  .  Should  I  ever  be  exposed  to  annoyance  from  Dr. 
B.  (and  I  have  been  threatened  therewith),  let  patience 
have  its  perfect  work ;  should  maintain  this  quali^  in  my 
family,  whereas  I  transgressed  it  on  perceiving  tfie  dis- 
orderly state  of  A.'s  and  E.'s  room. 

These  are  internal  emotions  regarding  external 
acts,  but  the  spirit  of  self-examination  penetrates 
into  deeper  recesses. 

25M. — ^I  have  to  record  this  day  that  I  am  not  mortified 
to  the  love  of  praise.  I  did  feel  an  anxiety  that  Miss  L. 
should  speak  of  the  sermon  of  yesterday  when  we  walked. 
I  did  feel  interested  and  gratified  when  she  did  speak. 
Still  more,  I  did  feel  the  gratification  of  Bfr.  Duncan's 
compliments,  and  of  the  yet  fuUer  testimonies  which  were 
reported  to  me  in  the  evening ;  and  I  do  much  fear,  or 
rather  I  certainly  know,  that  I  feel  a  complacency  in  all 
this ;  and  what  if  it  be  not  superior  to  the  pleasure  I 
should  feel  in  having  been  the  instrument  of  a  saving  and 
spiritual  impression  T  This  is  so  distinct  a  preference  of 
my  own  glory  to  that  of  God's,  so  obvious  a  preaching  of 
tAl  instead  of  the  Saviour,  so  glaring  a  preference  of  the 
wisdom  of  words  to  the  simplicity  which  is  in  the  cross  of 
Christ,  that  my  carnal  tendencies  in  regard  to  this  matter 
should  be  the  subject  of  my  strictest  vigilance  and  severest 
oastigation. 

Do  not  speak  enough  in  society  of  Aese  things.  I  am 
complained  of  on  that  account  O  God,  keep  me  from 
the  guilt  of  denying  Christ  by  my  silence. — P.  91. 

Again: 

Have  still  to  record  a  dreary  absence  of  God  and  of  the 
Spirit  from  my  soul.  The  want  is,  that  I  do  not  feel  Its 
dreariness ;  I  live  in  eomfort  without  God,  and  cau  enjoy 
humour  and  conversation  with  ungodly  people.  There  is 
no  such  thing  as  laying  a  charge  at  any  time  through  the 
day  upon  my  conieienoe ;  an  act  of  seLT-recoUection,  that 
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now  I  am  in  the  prestnce  of  Qod,  and  I  must  not  fbrget 
that  I  am  His  serrant.  Might  not  this  be  a  good  ex- 
pedient? and  when  doing  so,  if  I  vent  forth  my  aspirations 
for  present  grace,  will  not  this  be  a  combination  of  watch- 
fulness with  prayer  ?  0  my  God,  enable  me  to  spread  a 
savour  of  diTine  things  around  me !  Let  my  life  be  a  per- 
petusl  testimony  for  Ood  ! — P.  93. 

We  anderstand  that  another  volume  will  con- 
clude this  memoir;   and  we  learn  that,  as  Dr. 


Hanna  nears  the  quickaanda  of  contemponry 
events,  fears  are  entertained  in  soms  quarters  that 
the  biographer  may  be  merged  in  the  partisan. 
We  have  no  apprehension  of  any  effect  of  this 
kind.  The  able,  interestmg,  and  impartial  man- 
ner in  which  he  has  executed  the  first  par" 
tion  of  his  work  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  as  to 
the  last. 


ITALIA    MILITANS.* 


SiONOR  Dandolo^  the  author  of  one  of  the  books 
which  we  quote  at  the  foot  of  this  page,  is  the 
descendant  of  a  noble  Lombard  family.  Imme- 
diately after  the  Milanese  revolution  of  1848  he 
joined  the  corps  of  volunteers  which  proposed  to 
repel  the  retreating  Austrian  army  frc-m  the  soil 
of  Italy.  He  took  part  in  the  two  Piedmontese 
campaigns ;  and  when  his  native  province  was  lost, 
and  even  the  protection  of  the  King  of  Sardinia 
became  doubtful,  he  and  his  comrades  proceeded 
to  Rome  to  assist  in  repelling  the  French  and 
Neapolitan  invasion.  After  the  fall  of  Rome,  the 
legion  to  which  he  belonged,  and  which  had  been 
terribly  decimated,  was  disbanded,  and  8ignor 
Dandolo  returned  to  Turin,  where  he  joined  the 
crowd  of  exiled  Lombards.  His  "  Italian  Volim- 
teers"  contains  an  account  of  the  adventures  and 
sufferings  of  his  corps  in  these  campaigns.  They 
record  its  actions  and  account  for  its  want  of 
success,  and  that  of  the  Italian  cause  generally,  with 
such  a  vividness  of  description,  with  so  much  good 
sense  and  practical  delicacy,  and,  above  all,  with 
such  classical  candour,  that  we  have  risen  from  the 
perusal  of  this  volume  not  only  delighted  and  in- 
structed, but  full  of  hope  also  (for  the  first  time  in 
our  life)  of  the  emancipation  of  Italy. 

Travellers  in  Italy,  and  indeed  in  most  other 
countries,  labour  under  the  very  great  disadvan- 
tage of  coming  into  contact  with  die  extremes  of 
society  only.  They  are  either  introduced  at  a 
court,  from  whence  they  take  their  information,  or 
they  judge  from  the  state  of  the  society  such  as 
they  find  it  in  the  worst  and  most  disreputable 
quarters  of  the  towns  through  which  they  pass. 
Hence,  their  sketches  of  foreign  society  depict 
either  the  vices  of  the  upper  or  the  degradation  of 
the  lower  classes.  They  remain  strangers  to  the 
middle  walks  of  life,  and  to  the  customs,  the 
morals,  and  t^e  sentiments  of  the  great  bulk 
of  th«  nation.  Persons  in  search  of  political 
information  are  in  the  same  dilemma.  The  papers 
on  which  they  lay  their  hands  are  but  the  mouth- 
pieces of  extreme  parties.  They  are  rank  in  their 
despotism  as  well  as  in  their  opposition.  They 
are  uncompromising  and .  unpractical.  If  the 
curious  in  continental  politics,  despising  printed 


matter,  turn  to  vivd  voce  instructioD,  he  is  even 
worse  off.  If  he  travel  he  must  take  his  impres- 
sions from  platform-oratory,  or,  what  is  worse  still, 
from  the  more  violent  because  more  irresponsible 
ravings  of  some  ranting  patriot  or  champou  of 
divine  right  If  he  stay  at  home,  the  man  most 
likely  to  fall  in  his  way  is  some  illostriouB  exile, 
the  victim  of  the  extravagance  or  the  tyranny  of  a 
party,  the  advocate  of  impossible  reforms  or  re- 
volting abuses.  These  are  the  men  who  are  most 
accessible,  and  most  prone  to  din  their  wild  hopes 
and  intentions  into  the  reluctant  ears  of  foreigners. 
As  for  that  large  class  which  is  often  the  tool  and 
always  the  victim  of-  the  noisy  and  the  violent, 
that  class  which  bears  all,  does  all,  and  snffers  i^ 
its  sentiments  are  rarely  uttered,  and,  if  nttered, 
scarcely  ever  heard.  Thos,  the  existence  of  alibe- 
ral  constitutional  party  among  the  rival  factions 
which  contend  for  the  undisputed  possession  of 
the  various  Italian  provinces,  is  a  thing  scarcely 
ever  heard  of.  Italy  appears  to  be  doomed  to 
hopeless  slavery,  because  that  party  which  nsorps 
her  championship  is  at  war  less  with  her  oppres- 
sors than  with  the  forms,  the  traditions,  the  la^ 
and  even  the  decencies  of  civilised  and  Chri^ 
society.  Italy  must  needs  suffer  from  foreign  bru- 
tality, ecclesiastical  oppresfdon,and  Bourbon  tyrannyi 
because  those  who  appeal  to  our  sympathies  inner 
behalf  make  no  secret  of  their  intention  of  fowJ^ 
her  into  a  form  of  unity  which  nothing  but  the 
strong  hand  of  terrorism  could  either  cwste  of 
maintain,  and  which  is  as  unsuited  to  her  gepg"' 
phical  position,  and  repugnant  to^  the  province 
traditions  of  her  inhabitants,  as  the  idea  of  a  "C^ 
federation  of  Italian  States  "  is  clearly  prescnW 
by  nature,  and  as  the  independence  of  the  P^ 
sula  is  desired  by  the  vast  majority  of  her  gift» 
and  unfortunate  sons. 

Of  these,  Signer  Dandolo  is  one  of  the  mo* 
favourable  spe^mens ;  and  thoi^  evidently  you^ 
in  years,  and,  from  his  very  portion  as  a  cam- 
paigner and  a  subaltern,  unable  to  contribute  to 
the  secret  history  of  the  failure  of  the  lUhift 
movem^ty  the  young  soldier's  woric  contoias  mo" 
real  information  of  Uie  spirit  whieii  amBM« 
the  insurgent  corps   of  Lombardy,   the  roy« 
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trooJB  of  Sardiiiis,  and  the  revolutionary  army  of 
Rotae,  thaa  can  be  gathered  from  the  bombasde 
efifuBions  and  the  fanatic  special  pleadings  of  non- 
combatant  priests  and  demagogues  inured  to  exile. 
To  quote  his  own  simple  statement  of  the  qualifi- 
cations with  which  he  entered  upon  his  labours, 
we  naay  say  that  his  intimacy  with  and  friendship 
to  the  late   Luciano  Marana,   the  Chief  of  the 
Liombard  Volimteers,  whom  he  served  as  ac^utant 
and  secretary,  gave  him  the  means  of  viewing,  in 
tlieir  true  light,  the  perplexing  change?  of  event? 
in  w^hieh  he  and  his  comrades  were  so  lamentably 
cntai^lcd  and  ruined.    He  relates  what  he  has 
Been  and  what  he  has  felt,  without  pretending  to 
<3raw  up  a  complete  history ;  and  though  resolved 
tx>  eschew  all  expressions  of  personal  ammosity,  it 
is  but  natural,  in  an  account  of  facts,  that  he  should 
expose  nnmbers  of  those  persons  who,  by  their 
l)ad  management  of  public  af&irs,  contributed  to 
Ihe  general  ruin.     He  feels  that  this  course  must 
expose  him  to  the  enmity  of  those  whose  actions 
are  least  fit  to  bear  exposure. 

"Many  of  the  Lombards,"  says  he,  "  will  accuse 
me  of  showing  little  love  to  my  compatriots,  and 
a  needless  degree  of  harshness  in  unveiling  some 
of  iho&e  wounds  which,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  it 
might  be  better  for  a  charitable  hand  to  conceal. 
But  I  am  of  opinion  that  we  Italians  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  flattering  each  other  too  much,  and 
thai  it  is  but  a  senseless  and  hurtful  delicacy  which 
woald  seek  to  palliate  the  causes  of  onr  defeat  On 
die  other  hand,  supjxjrted  in  nteeting  these  re- 
proaches by  the  object  I  have  in  view,  I  find  that 
my   post  conduct  and   present    misfortunes  will 
prove  that  I  yield  to  none  in  real  devotion  to  our 
xmhappy  country." 

We  have  thought  it  necessary  to  si^  thus  much 
of  Signer  Dandolo's  character,  for  we  are  aware 
that  the  pabHo  has  long  since  been  deeply  and 
justly  disgusted  with  Italian  affairs  and  the  writers 
thereon.  Turning  now  to  the  details  of  his 
military  adventures,  we  propose  to  follow  him 
through  two  yextB  of  strife  and  suffering  from 
the  revolution  of  Milan  to  the  down£Edl  of 
Rovne. 

Few  of  our  readers  will  have  forgotten  the 
memorable  time  when  every  mail  brought  the 
news  of  a  iresh  popular  outbreak,  and  of  the  defeat 
of-  forces  which  up  to  that  season  had  not  only 
defied,  but  also  provoked,  the  fury  of  an  insulted 
populace.  Among  other  insurrections  was  that 
of  Lombardy,  and  foremost  in  the  Lombard  move- 
tnent  stood  Milan.  That  city  had  for  many 
montlffl  given  sufficient  indications  of  the  coming 
storm ;  but  the  warnings  were  neglected  by  the 
Austrian  authorities,  or  rather  they  served  to  in- 
•crease  their  severities.  The  most  vexatious  oppo- 
sition was  then  brought  to  bear  upon  vexations 
tyresiaty ;  military  brutality  was  met  by  reckless 
daring ;  and  silent  and  uncompromising  hostilities 
-vrere  cmrried  on  between  the  Austrian  garrison 
^and  tiie  MSbnese,  when,  on  the  18th  of  March, 
1848,  the  secret  preparations  of  the  citizens  were 
completed  ,and  an  open  attack  was  made  upon 
the  rogimeiits  wfai^  lorded  it  over  the  cafHtal^ 
liOBdMoiy.    Tha^iesy  tMr  the  fint  battle  of  the 


Lombard  Volunteers.  Its  description  must  be 
given  in  Signer  Dandolo's  own  words : — 

'<  Milan  presented  at  that  time  a  scene  better  to 
be  imagined  than  described.  Those  glowing 
countenances,  those  strange,  rusty  arms,  those 
furious  shouts,  began  at  a  distance,  and  gathering 
strength  froni  a  thousand  discordant  tones,  until 
they  swelled  into  one  tremendous  roar,  more  like 
the  bellowing  of  a  tempest-tossed  ocean  than  the 
sound  of  human  voices ;  that  disordered  and  fluc- 
tuating movement  of  the  living  mass ;  the  hurried 
strokes  of  the  tocsin ;  the  countiess  handkerchiefs 
fluttering  from  the  balconies  thronged  with  females 
flingii^  down  cockades,  which,  tossed  about  in  the 
air,  were  caught  and  struggled  for  by  hundreds  of 
upheld  arms;  above  all,  the  mighty  spirit  of  a 
people  bestirring  itself  after  thirty  years  of  servi- 
tude, and  seizing  its  weapons  to  sweep  before  it 
its  oppresBors-i-all  contributed  to  light  up  a  super- 
human enthusiasm  in  our  minds.  The  cra^d 
drew  on  to  the  Palazzo  del  Govemo.  In  an 
instant  the  sentinels  were  despatched,  and  the 
mob  rushed  headlong  in,  breathing  revenge. 
Everything  was  in  a  moment  upset;  the  most 
remote  elrambers  were  ransacked,  official  papers 
and  documents  scattered  to  the  winds,  the  fur- 
niture and  the  windows  destroyed.  The  torrent 
had  burst  its  bounds  and  rushed  irresistibly  on- 
ward. It  is  impossible  to  foUew  the  events  of 
those  days,  with  their  perils,  their  struggles  and 
victories.  Without  resting  for  a  moment,  constantly 
hurrying  through  the  streets,  over  the  roofs  of  the 
houses,  through  the  windows,  amidst  the  smoke 
of  fire-arms,  the  shouts  of  the  combatants,  the 
ringing  of  the  tocsin,  and  the  increasing  ardour  of 
the  battie,  without  having  any  voice  left  to  shout 
with,  begging  a  morsel  of  bread  now  in  one  house, 
now  in  another — those  few  who  fought  in  earnest 
day  after  day  and  watched  sleeplessly  by  night  in 
the  disputed  streets,  lost  all  idea  of  time  or  of  the 
succession  of  events." 

Among  these  few  was  Manara,  Signer  Dandolo's 
chief  and  friend,  a  handsome  and  highbred  youth, 
whom  the  necessities  of  the  time  transformed  inte 
a  warrior.  It  was  he  who,  on  the  last  day  of 
the  street-fight,  attacked  and  carried  the  Porta 
Tosa,  when  the  grapeshot  swept  the  way,  and 
the  musket-firing  was  kept  up  on  both  sides  un*' 
remittii^y,  and  the  honses  near  the  gate  were  in 
flames. 

In  the  face  of  this  danger  Manila  darted  for- 
ward singly,  with  the  trieolonred  bamer  in  his 
hand,  and,  followed  by  some  of  his  friends,  he 
hurried  on,  amidst  a  shower  of  bullets,  to  <  a  stfudl 
house  close  to  the  gate.  He  forced  the  deer, 
rushed  in  with  his  followers,  dislodged  the  enemr 
and  set  fire  to  the  gate,  thrmigh  which  the  erowcur 
of  the  insurgent  peasan^  rushed  into  the  city^ 
The  occupEition  of  the  Porta  Tosa  decided  the 
day ;  and,  in  tiie  night  of  ihe  22nd  to  the  2drd  of 
March,  the  Austrian  garrison  evacuated  Milan, 
after  burning  their  deid  and  treating  their  pri«' 
soners  with  the  most  revolting  crnelty^  As  the 
troops  left  the  to\9n,  a  Croat  seivHer  was  B&en 
carrying  an  in&nt  on  the  point  of  hiS'  bayonet 
I'he  hands  and  earn  of  feau^  were  foimd  in  the 
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prisons  of  the  barracks.  Twelve  captive  Milanese 
were  burnt  alive  at  the  Porta  Toea ;  nineteen  were 
buried  in  a  heap  of  quick-lime  near  the  citadel. 
The  track  of  the  retreating  Austrians  was  marked 
by  bodies  shockingly  mutilated,  and  a  boy  was 
found  nailed  to  a  doorway. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  the  frantic  joy  and  in- 
effable hatred  which  followed  this  first  victory 
that  the  corps  of  Lombard  Volunteers  was  formed, 
for  the  purpose  of  hunting  down  the  defeated 
Austrians  and  sweeping  them  from  the  soil  of 
Italy.  None  but  an  armed  mob  of  1848  coidd 
conceive  so  extravagant  ail  idea ;  for  the  army  that 
was  to  be  hunted  down,  expelled,  or  annihilated 
by  a  handful  of  young  and  inexperienced  volun- 
teers, who  were,  moreover,  ill-armed  and  poorly 
clad,  consisted  of  at  least  50,000  well-trained  men, 
strengthened  by  the  advanti^es  of  superior  natural 
positions  and  impregnable  fortresses.  Add  to 
this  the  experience  of  the  generals  and  the  rigor- 
ous discipline  which  has  always  been  enforced  in 
the  Austrian  army,  and  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that 
the  boldness  of  the  Milanese  Volunteers  savoured 
qtiite  as  much  of  their  ignorance  as  of  their 
devotion.  Any  misgivings  that  might  have  been 
entertained  by  incUviduals  were  drowned  by 
Mazzini  and  his  party,  who  declaimed  about  the 
wars  of  the  people,  who  "  needed  only  to  lay  hold 
of  their  brooms  to  sweep  out  the  Austrians,"  and 
who,  by  such-like  gasconades,  and  the  suspicions 
they  excited  i^inst  the  King  of  Sardinia  and  his 
army,  prevented  the  junction  and  co-operation  of 
the  Lombard  and  Piedmontese  forces. 

The  legion,  then,  or,  to  adopt  the  pompous 
slang  of  the  day,  the  Army  of  the  Alps,  was 
formed,  and  took  tiie  field  the  dav  after  the  retreat 
of  the  Austrians.  It  consisted  of  129  armed  men, 
all  of  them  fiilly  convinced  that  they  set  out^  at  most, 
for  a  fortnight's  campaign.  On  its  march,  this 
littie  band  was  joined  by  1200  men  from  the 
Tessino  and  the  district  of  Como,  as  well  as  by  a 
band  of  Genoese  volunteers.  All  these  corps 
were,  to  adopt  Signer  Dandolo's  emphatic  ex- 
pression, ^  composed  of  the  flower  and  the  dregs 
of  sociely."  They  followed  the  retreating  Austrians 
to  TrivigUo  and  GFema.  In  thU  litter  town 
differences  arose  between  the  leaders  of  the  various 
bands ;  and  Manara's  corps,  then  mustering  300, 
separating  from  the  rest,  marched  to  Brescia, 
Bezzato,  and  Salo,  which  latter  place  was  occupied 
by  2,500  Austrians,  who  made  a  disorderly  retreat 
at  the  approach  of  the  Lombards.  Nor  did  their 
successes  end  here.  So  panic-struck  were  the 
Austrian  troops  for  a  time,  that  nothing  could 
induce  them  to  stand  the  assault  of  the  Italians ; 
and  a  reconnoitring  party  of  Manara's  corps  suc- 
ceeded in  capturing  a  powder-magazine  at  Lazise. 
Shortiv  afterwards,  and  while  the  powder-barrels 
were  being  removed  to  Salo,  the  Volunteers  suf- 
fered the  first  of  those  terrible  reverses  to  which 
their  want  of  discipline  and  their  ignorance  ex- 
posed them.  The  Austrian  garrison  of  Verona 
despatched  a  reconnoitring  party  of  two  regiments 
anda  battery  against  a  detachment  of  Lombards 
at  Castelnuovo.    The  surprise  was  complete. 

**  At  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  a  cry  of  terror 


was  heard.  The  sounds  of  the  tocsin  called 
soldiers  to  arms,  who,  breaking  off  in  an  instut 
their  bacchanalian  songs,  seized  their  guns,  and, 
running  breathlessly  through  the  village,  tried  to 
collect  themselves  to  meet  the  attack.  Vwn  was 
the  endeavour.  The  village  was  Burrounded;  the 
cannon-balls  had  b^un  to  fall  on  the  ruined  houses, 
the  fire  of  musketry  was  close  at  hand  and  well 
sustained.  Nevertheless,  the  Volimteers  did  not 
lose  courage ;  from  the  houses,  from  the  iinil 
barricades,  from  among  the  vineyards,  they  com- 
menced in  disorder  a  defence  as  obstinate  as  it  wis 
useless,  and  which  lasted  for  upwards  of  two  hours. 
The  unequal  struggle  was  fierce  and  bloody.  The 
Pole  Artiiur  Golukowski  distinguished  himself  by 
his  admirable  sangfroid ;  wherever  the  danger  was 
greatest  he  was  to  be  seen,  with  a  tranqoil,  half- 
disdainful  mien,  coolly  taking  aim,  and  then  watch^ 
ing  through  his  eye-glass  the  effect  of  his  shot, 
which  seldom  or  never  failed  in  reaching  its  object 
The  barricades  being  demolished,  the  enemy's 
soldiers  rushed  pell-mell  through  the  ruined 
streets.  To  their  shame  be  it  spoken,  the  greater 
part  of  them  were  Italians !  Our  sixty  prisoners, 
which,  with  the  usual  absence  of  forethought,  had 
been  united  to  our  legion,  after  having  discharged 
their  muskets  upon  us,  rejoined  their  old  comrades. 
Every  house  was  sack^ ;  the  Austrians  rushed 
upon  us,  broke  in  everywhere,  drunk  with  wine 
and  rage.  In  vain  was  the  most  desperate  resist- 
ance to  arrest  the  course  of  the  eitenninatmg 
torrent ;  in  vain  did  the  agonising  peals  of  the  tocsin 
call  for  help  from  afar ;  in  vain  did  the  flames 
from  the  ruined  edifices  rise  to  heaven.  Compelled 
to  fly  from  the  flames,  many  fell  into  the  hands  oi 
the  enemy,  who  spared  none.  Soldiers,  inhabitante, 
women,  children,  all  were  massacred ;  blood  was 
spilt  even  upon  ike  altar,  where  a  crowd  of  women, 
who  had  fled  for  refuge  to  the  sanctuary,  wwe 
destroyed.  It  would  be  too  horrible  to  relate  die 
acts  of  ferocity  and  impiety  with  which  this  horde 
of  Croat  and  renegade  Italians  desecrated  the 
temple  of  God :  worse  deeds  could  not  have  heen 
committed  in  past  times  by  Attila  and  his  l*'^ 
rians  from  the  wilds  of  Tartary.  By  d^rees  the 
fire  spread,  the  whole  village  was  in  a  blaae;  the 
enemy  added  fuel  to  the  flames,  and  exultingly  con- 
tinued their  work  of  destruction  in  the  midst « 
the  frightful  spectacle.  The  Volunteers  who  e^ 
caped  the  slaughter  formed  a  small  band  andflw 
towards  Lazise." 

A  short  time  after  the  disaster  of  Oastetoi^r 
the  Manara  corps  of  Lombard  Volunteers  J"***^ 
orders  to  march  into  the  Tyrol  and  to  spread  the 
insurrection  in  the  Italian  part  of  that  provincjt 
The  very  aspect  of  the  troop,  however,  made » 
singularly  unfit  for  the  purpose  of  a  political  po^ 
paganda.  Three  weeks  campaigning  had  t# 
upon  the  soft  frames  of  the  ^"^^^"^2^?' 
Drenched  by  the  rains  of  the  season,  ^^'^•r? 
coats  of  every  hue  and  colour,  from  the  fiuito*J 
velvet  doublet  down  to  the  staid  evening  sni^  *J 
bedizened  with  cockades,  riWwns,  etw J"^ 
banners,  the  columns  of  the  Volunteera  P*""^ 
themselves  as  objects,  if  not  of  scorn,  ^'JJVi 
pity,  to  the  Tyrolese  peasantry ;  and  Aou^***** 
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Tillages  were  oconpied  by  them,  the  expedition 
was  as  void  of  success  as  it  was  premature,  and  its 
only  resnlt  was,  that  it  decided  the  fate  of  the  in- 
Borrection  so  far  as  the  Tyrol  was  concerned.  The 
corps  fell  back  upon  Brescia,  where  it  was  dis- 
banded, and  where  it  ought  to  have  been  re-organ- 
ised.    Bat  the  measures  to  that  effect  were  so 
ineffectual,  there  was  so  much  jobbing,  ill-will,  and 
dereliction  of  duty,  on  the  part  of  those  who  were 
most  interested  in  turning    the  gallantry    and 
sincerity  of  the  young  Milanese  to  good  account, 
that  the  corps,  after  a  delay  of  several  weeks,  again 
took  the  field  in  very  much  the  same  condition  in 
which  they  retired  from  the  contest    In  this,  their 
second  attempt  at  a    campaign,    the    Lombard 
Volunteers  were  engaged  in  guarding  the  passes 
of  Monte   Suelo.    This   service  broke  them  to 
patience,  perseverance,  and  discipline.    They  were 
stationed  on  the  simmiits  of  the  mountains  which 
form  the  bulwark  of  Italy,  exposed  to  the  cold  and 
to  hurricanes.  Without  relief,  destitute  of  clothing, 
they  remained  for  several  weeks  intercepting  the 
communications  between  Vestone  and  Bergamasca, 
ever  ready  to  do  battle  against  a  vigilant  and  astute 
enemy,  whose  superior  knowledge  ofthe  art  of  war 
tliey  had  by  this  time   learned    to    appreciate. 
About  the  end  of  July  they  were  recalled  from 
tliis  dangerous  post,  only  to  witness  the  downfall 
of  their  country.  Tlie  battles  and  the  defeats  of  the 
Piedmontese  army  at  Rivoli,  Villa  Franca,  Soma 
Gampagna  and  Custozza  decided  the  fate  of  Italy, 
and  the  Volunteers  sought  a  refuge  in  Piedmont 

It  woidd  be  useless  to  follow  them  through 
the  hopes  of  their  exile  and  the  distressing  events 
of    the  second  Piedmontese  campaign.     Suffice 
it   to    say   that,   in    the    interval    between    the 
first  and  second  campaign,  the  Volunteer  Corps 
was  at  length  effectually  organised  and  trained ; 
that  they  fought  at  La  Cava  and  Gravelloue; 
and  ihat^  after  the  speedy  and  disastrous  ter- 
mination  of   the  war,    they   were    allowed    to 
proceed  to  Rome  and  to  assist  the  citizens  and 
Garibaldi  in  the  defence  of  that  city.    And  most 
nobly  did  they  perform  the  duty  which  they  thus 
undertook.    They  accompanied  Garibaldi  in  his 
razzia  against  the  Neapolitan  army ;  they  fought 
on  the  bastions  and  in  the  streets  of  Rome  to  that 
last  dreadful  day  on  which  the  French  forced  their 
uray  into  the  town.    Previous  to  that  attack,  the 
bombardment  continued   incessantly   throughout 
the  mght  of  the  29th  of  June,  and  from  time  to 
time  there  were  discharges  of  musketry  at  the 
ootposts.     We  continue   the    narrative  of   that 
memorable  assault  in  Signer  Dandolo's  own  words : 
**  At  two  in  the  morning,  the  enemy  broke  in 
upon  our  line,  and,  favoured  by  the  darkness  of  the 
Slight  and  the  inefficiency  of  the  guard  at  several 
of  the  outposts,  forced  their  way  to  the  different 
l>reache8  in  the  city  wall.  Roused  by  the  frightful 
xiproar  of  this  unexpected  assault,  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye  we  were  all  on  our  feet ;  the  cry  of  alarm 
^v^as  given,  and  the  drums  beat  to  arms.  The  night 
iBvaa  pitch  dark,  the  sky  being  still  stormy ;  whikt 
die  discharges  of  musketry,  mingled  with  the 
fllioatB  of  the  approaching  ^lemv,  increased  the 
^^eneral  oonfcffiion  and  dismay.    I  saw  Gkuribaldi 


spring  forward  with  his  drawn  sword,  shouting  a. 
popular  hymn.  A  few  courageous  fellows  pressed 
on  behind  him ;  while  others,  as  if  petrified  by  a 
panic*dread,  stood  riveted  toUie  spot,  expecting  to^ 
be  instantly  surrounded  and  cut  to  pieces.  In  a 
few  minutes  the  French  had  overtiirown  every^ 
obstacle,  and  had  advanced  as  far  as  the  log  bar- 
ricade at  the  gate  near  Villa  Spada.  At  this  sight, 
our  corps,  regaining  courage,  opened  their  fire;: 
the  barricade  was  alternately  lost  and  regained,, 
amidst  shouts,  blows,  the  roar  of  cannon,  the 
bursting  of  bombs,  and  the  crashing  of  roofs  and 
sheds,  &e  air  itself  being  filled  with  such  a  deafen- 
ing uproar  as  can  scarcely  be  conceived  by  the 
wildest  imagination.  Morisini's  post  was  one  o£ 
the  first  to  be  surrounded.*' 

The  best  and  noblest  of  the  poor  exiles  fell  in 
the  defence  of  a  revolutionary  government  which 
had  no  claim  to  their  sympathies,  except  its 
nationality. 

Signer  Dandolo*s  account  of  that  time  abounds- 
with  instances  of  the  most  zealous  and  all  but 
desponding  bravery  which  the  Volunteers  dis- 
played, during  the  various  attacks  which  the 
French  troops  made  upon  tlie  fortifications.  Hon- 
frieri,  a  youth  of  eighteen,  had  his  hand  broken  by 
a  blow  from  a  bayonet.  After  a  few  minutes  he 
reappeared  in  the  ranks  *'  to  make  up  the  number," 
as  he  said.  In  the  next  attack  he  made  up  the 
number  among  the  foremost,  and  fell,  shot  through 
the  head.  Lieutenant  Bronzetti  carried  off  the 
body  of  his  orderly  from  the  very  outposts  of  the 
French ;  and  Delia  Longa,  a  Milanese  private,  fell 
dead  in  the  attempt  to  rescue  his  wounded  cor* 
poral.  Captain  Wern,  a  Pole,  leaped  on  the  top  of 
a  barricade,  and  thus  became  a  mark  for  a  shower 
of  balls.  He  remained  in  that  position,  displaying 
the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  which  he  wore,, 
and  which  had  been  bestowed  upon  him  in  the 
African  campaign,  challenging  his  adversaries  to> 
hit  that  decoration ;  until,  seriously  wounded,  he 
was  dragged  away  by  his  companions.  Captain 
Rozas  of  Geneva,  whose  company  protected  a 
sortie  from  the  walls,  stood  erect  on  the  parapet 
firing  his  carbine.  His  hat  was  shot  off  He  stood 
unmoved.  At  length  a  bullet  entered  his  eye  and 
stretched  him  lifeless  on  the  ground.  Induni,  an 
artist,  received  five-and-twenty  bayonet-wounds,, 
and  what  is  more  marvellous,  he  recovered.  Mori- 
sini.  Signer  Dandolo*s  friend,  was  slaughtered  by 
a  party  of  Frenchmen,  who  attacked  him  when 
wounded.  This  happened  during  the  last  assault 
on  the  30th  of  June.  His  brother,  Enrico  Dandolo,, 
had,  on  another  occasion,  fallen  a  victim  to  French 
perfidy.  Manara,  his  chief,  was  killed  at  his  side 
in  the  course  of  the  last  fatal  day ;  and  he  himself,, 
with  two  wounds,  and  mourning  the  loss  of  a  bro- 
ther, of  his  friend  and  his  country,  fled  from 
Rome,  a  fugitive  and  a  wanderer  on  tne  face  of  the^ 
earth. 

Having  thus  followed  the  author  through  a  his- 
tory, the  salient  point  of  which  alone  our  space^ 
permitted  us  faintly  to  indicate,  we  have  another 
duty  to  perform,  and  one  which  is  equally  painful. 
The  facts  having  been  given,  we  must  dwell  on 
the  lesson  Uiey  convey,  that  lesson  is,  that  nc^ 
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amoont  of  devotion  on  thd  part  of  tlie  tools  of  a 
popular  mo¥6mei^  can  avail,  if  the  m^  who 
direct  their  action  are  unstable  in  their  purposes, 
divided  in  their  councils,  and  occupied  with  ulte- 
rior specttktions    rather   than  with  the   neces- 
sities and  dangers  of  the  season.      The  extra- 
vagance, the  folly,  the  crimes,  the  wretched  issue 
of  the    revolutions  in  Germany,  in    Hungary, 
and  in  Italy,  may  all  be  traced  to  this  one  arch 
cause.    While  the  Gkrmaos  raved  about  the  unity 
of  their  country,  that  very  discussion  divided  them 
into  a  number  of  factions,  and  left  them  weak 
and  defenceless  against  the  concentrated  power 
of  dynastic  encroachments.    While  they  wrangled 
about  their  fundamental  laws,  they  fell  into  the 
snare  and  were  again  reduced  to  one  law,  viz.,  the 
sovereign  will  of  the  prince.     The  Hungarian 
nation  discussed  the  form  of  its  future  government 
at  the  very  time  that  the  Russians  were  marching 
in  through  Gallicia.   With  the  combined  armies  of 
Kussia  and  Austria  pressing  down  upon  them, 
•their  chiefs  quarrelled  about  the  share  of  influence 
and  power  which  at  some  fature  period  might  be 
claimed  by  each ;  and  G^orgey  betrayed  his  country 
and  his  friends  from  very  faintness  of  heart,  and 
from  his  hopelessness  of  his  ever  becoming  their 
tyrant    And  in  Italy  the  union  and  co-operation 
of  the  Lombard  and  riedmontese  forces  was  pre- 
vented by  a  party  of  non-combatant  theorists,  who 
in  the  struggle  of  Italy  against  Austria  distin- 
guished between  a  "  war  of  the  people "  and  a 
^*  royal  war."      Results  like  those  described  by 
Signer  Dandolo  must  of  course  spring  from  that 
fatal  estrangement  in  which  the  leaders  give  the 
word  instead  of  receiving  it  from  the  people,  from 
that  fanatieism  which  prefers  the  ruin  and  disgrace 
of  a  country  to  its  salvation  by  any  but  a  prede- 
termined formula,  and  from  tiiat  conceit  which 
identifies  the  fortune  of  a  warrior  with  the  fates 
and  petty  successes  of  individual  egotism.    Men, 
the  natives  of  an  oppressed  country,  who  would 
turn  a  crisis  in  its  fate  to  account  in  advancing 
their  own  interests  or  those  of  a  pet  idea — such 
men  are  a  curse  to  the  cause  they  pretend  to 
ospouse.    These  are  harsh  words ;   they  are  sug- 
gested by  a  harsh  reality.    We  have  seen  not  a 
few  of  the  men  who  for  years  were  the  self-ordained 
priests  of  the  nationality  and  independence  of  con- 


tinental countries,  join  the  national  movements  of 
1848  merely  to  misdirect,  to  inflame,  and  to  sacri- 
fice the  favour  of  the  moment  and  the  aspintioBs 
of  the  time  to  the  pedantie  schemes  and  wretdied 
grudges  ifHiidi  perjdex  and  mislead  the  eotenes 
of  eioles*     We  faasfe  seen  them  identifyiag  ths 
names  of  national  indep«:id^ce  and  self-govern- 
ment   with  spoliation  and  murder,  thns  paving 
the  way  to  that  effeotaal  and  uncompromisilig 
reaction  of  despotic  power  which  at  this  BK>ineiil 
extends  its  stnn^  hand  over  almost  every  cob- 
tinental  country.     As  we  loathe  that  power,  so 
do  we  set  our  face  against  those  who  (most  un- 
wittingly, perhaps,  and  most  unwiUingly)  helped 
to  restore  it — who  sacrificed  their  country  to  in 
idea,  reality  to  a  shadow,  the  blessing  of  liberty 
to  a  name.      Gould  our  voice  reach  those  fake 
prophets  of  freedom,  we  would   exhort  them, 
while  they  curse  the  atrocities  now  committiBg 
by  the  party  in  power  at  Naples,  Rome,  Milan, 
Pesth,  Vienna,   Munich,  and  Berlin,  to  lament 
their    own    errors,  which  raised  that  party  to 
power.    We  would  implore  them,  not  only  to 
hope  for  another  season  of  European  revolutionfl^ 
but  to  prepare  for  it  also.    We  would  ask  them  to 
make  use  of  this  respite,  not  to  inculcate  the  lenons 
of  insurrection  (for  so  great  are  the  crimes  of  the 
dynasties  that  the  hour  of  insurrection  will  oome 
of  its  own  accord,  and  soon),  but  to  stndy^ 
mode  and  action,  and  to  inabibe  that  spirit  of  fr^ 
dom,   gentieness,  and   toleration  which,  by  its 
gradual  and    prog^reesive    development,  reacDed 
this  counla'y  from  ecclesiastical  and  seenlar  tyranny, 
at  least  quite  as  oppressive  as  that  wMdi  at  this 
moment  bears  down  upon  the  nations  of  ^Conti- 
nent ;  to  turn  to  France,  and  learn  that  there  may 
be  Republics  without  freedom,  and  to  levn  from 
England  that  national  power  a&d  free  independence 
of   individuals   can  flourish  undeir  royalty  and 
amidst  the  fmdal  traditions  of  a  peerage;  and 
may  they,    when  the  nations  aga^  master  in 
arms  to  vindicate  thdr  own  rights  and  thoee  of 
humanity,  return  to  the  task  they  abandoned  wiA 
chastened  and  humbled  hearts,  prepared  to  work 
out  the  salvation  of  their  country  even  at  the  price 
of  their  prejudices,  but  tremUiil^  lest  they  shonld 
again  prove  the  aA>st  daagetcKiB   foes  to  that 
salvation* 
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Thet  shall  build  houses,  and  inhabit  them :  thejr  tliall  plant  Tinejards,  and  eat  the  fruit  of  them.    They  shall  not  boildi  and 
another  inhabit :  they  shall  not  plant,  and  another  eat. 

We  have  it  on  the  authority  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  I  ther  for  beauty  or  convenience,  every  tree  that  he 


in  bis  pleasant  essay  on  "  The  Art  of  Procuring 
Pleasant  Dreams,"  that  it  is  somewhere  *^  recorded 
of  Methusalem,  who,  being  the  longest  liver,  may 
be  supposed  to  have  best  preserved  his  health,  that 
he  slept  always  in  the  open  air ;  for  when  he  had 
lived  five  hundred  years,  an  angel  said  to  him, 
'  Arise,  Methnsalem,  and  build  thee  a  house ;  for 
thou  shalt  live  yet  five  hundred  years  longer.' 
Bat  Methusalem  answered  and  said,  'If  I  am  to 
live  but  five  hundred  years  longer,  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  build  me  a  house ;  I  will  sleep  in  the  air 
as  I  have  been  used  to  do.* " 

There  is  something  that  grates  harsh  to  the 
English  ear  in  an  answer  like  this ;  and  assuredly, 
if  the  gentleman  in  question  had  received  such  in 
reply  to  the  query  put  to  him  by  "  D  63,"  on  his 
fiaidmg  him  asleep  in  a  ditch,  he  would  in  due 
course  have  been  committed  to  gaol  for  three  ca- 
leiidar  months  with  hard  labour,  to  teach,  in  the 
first  place,  the  comfort  of  a  roof,  and,  in  the  second, 
ike  utility  of  labour  to  produce  comfort 

It  has  long  been  a  matter  of  inquiry  why,  in  a 
commercial  country  like  this,  where  the  value  of 
money  is  assumed  to  be  well  understood,  more 
particularly  by  the  industrial  classes,  where  each 
hard-working  man  (and  among  us  who  is  not  a 
hard-working  man?)  is  striving  either  to  make  or 
maintain  a  position,  that  the  only  thing  a  man 
hires  is  his  house.  Everything  else  that  he  requires., 
whether  for  permanent  use  or  present  enjoyment^ 
he  purchases,  because  it  is  cheaper  for  him  to 
acquire  the  beneficial  use  in  that  form  than  by 
hiring  it;  but  ^  house  that  he  occupies,  the 
home  that  covers  him,  the  place  where  he  has  set 
np  the  staff  of  his  rest,  that  he  hires;  in  that 
he  is  content  to  be  a  mere  sojourner,  having  no 
interest  in  the  soil,  none  in  the  chambers  where 
he  has  passed  or  hopes  to  pass  many  of  the  hap- 
piest hours  of  his  life,  liable  eithet  at  the  end  of  a 
specified  period  or  at  the  c^rice  of  a  landlord  to 
be  turned  out — to  have,  as  Lord  Byron  phrased  it, 
hia  household  gods  shivered  about  him.  But  in 
addition  to  the  mere  matter  of  feeling,  there  is  a 
monetary  view  of  this  question  that  renders  it  still 
more  strange  how  this  house-hiring  habit  has  ob- 
tained and  maintained  its  popi:darity«  The  ordinary 
xenl  of  a  house  is  calculated  at  from  six  to  ten  per 
cent  of  its  value,  according  to  its  position  and  utility 
ioT  occupation ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  occupier, 
in  order  to  inhabit  his  house,  uses  another  man's 
cajHtal,  and  is<coiitent  to  pay  him  an  immense  rate 
•of  interest  for  it ;  and  while  he  thus  occupies  pro- 
perty not  his  own,  every  sixpence  that  he  lays  out 
ux)on  it^  every  little  alteration  that  he  makes,  whe- 


plants,  and  every  fixture  that,  arising  from  the  im- 
provements in  manufactures  and  domestio  articles 
of  utility,  he  finds  it  necessary  to  add  to  his  house- 
hold arrangements — all  these  are,  when  he  ceases 
to  be  tenant,  left  for  the  benefit  of  people  in  whom 
he  has  no  interest,  and  to  whom  he  has  been  {mying 
heavy  interest     It  is  indeed  sic  vos  non  vobis. 

To  these  causes  may,  in  part  at  least,  be  traced 
without  doubt  the  reason  why  our  dingy  mansions 
of  brick  remain  so  dingy ;  why,  while  art  is  uniting 
with  manufacture  to  improve  and  embellish  our 
dwellings,  to  increase  our  enjoyments  by  bringing 
contiuusJly  before  the  eye  at  once  what  is  useful 
and  beautiful,  while  all  sorts  of  economical  con- 
trivances are  being  invented  to  give  the  largest 
amount  of  utility  with  the  smallest  amount  of  cost, 
all  these  tilings  are  limited  to  the  few.  The  old 
and  clumsy  arrangements  remain ;  we  are  content 
to  catch  colds  from  ill-fitting  doors  and  windows, 
to  bear  the  horrors  of  bad  drainage,  to  hear  the 
complaints  of  the  scolding  cook  on  account  of  the 
antiquated  and  all  but  useless  "kitchen-range" — in 
fine,  to  put  up  with  a  large  amount  of  inconve- 
nience in  preference  to  laying  out  money  on  ano- 
ther man's  house. 

But  it  may  be  said  these  are  matters  without  a 
remedy.  A  man  in  business,  trade,  or  profession, 
cannot  a£ford  to  lay  out  a  considerable  sum  of  money 
in  purchasing  property.  The  professional  man  has  it 
not  to  lay  out,  the  trader  can  use  it  more  profitably ; 
that  is  to  say,  it  is  better  to  pay  usurious  interest 
for  the  use  of  another's  money  tlian  to  become  the 
owner  of  property,  since  our  author  shows  us  how 
the  non-capitalist  can,  without  risk  to  himself  or  his 
family,  and  by  the  mere  exercise  of  ordinary 
prudence,  become  at  once  a  proprietor.  Before, 
however,  we  turn  to  him  for  an  explanation, 
another  question  forces  itself  upon  us.  How  many 
a  man,  with  a  small  but  increasing  business,  who 
feels  the  necessity  of  providing  for  his  family 
and  yet  considers  how  hopeless  it  is  to  save  a 
few  shillings  a  month,  how  difficult  to  find  in- 
vestments K)r  such  sums,  how  pitiful  the  amount 
when  savedi  makes  no  attempt  to  effect  the  saving 
from  its  very  hopelessness,  or,  if  he  does  make  the 
saving,  he  puts  it  into  burial-clubs  or  other 
societies,  which^  however  meritorious  in  them- 
selves, yet  deprive  him  of  all  enjoyment  of  his 
savings  during  his  life.  It  was  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements above  adverted  to  that  the  benefit 
building-societies  were  invented. 

It  is  by  means  of  the  benefit-building  society, 
says  Mr.  Scratchley,  that  persons  who  are  not 
possessed  of  capital,  and  who  merely  receive  their 


*  Indoatiial  LiveatM&t  and  SmgnitioDf  beiBg  a  Treatke  on  Benefit  BoMiig  Societies,  and  on  the  General  Priaeiplft  of  AsMmlioDe 
/br  iMiJiuiftiiiit  and  CotoalsalloD,  with  •■  Appendix  on  CoupooBd  Interest,  Tontines,  and  Life-assoranoe.  B^  Arthur  ^cratcliley 
MJLt  AotBairy  to  the  Wcslem  Life  AMwaaee  Sodety.    Seeond  edition,  enlarged.    London :  John  W.  Parker,  West  StranCu    1851 

fieeboid  AMannee,  and  the  farmeri' Ertate  Sodelgr  or  IiiiMid.    Bj  WUlimn  Bfid((ee«    LoMbnt  T.SMndcM.    1860. 
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incomes  periodically^  can  ever  become  possessors  of 
a  house ;  and  this  they  are  enabled  to  do  only 
from  the  practical  fact  that  the  annnal  repayments 
required  by  a  society  upon  a  loan  do  not  much 
exceed  the  rent  of  a  house  which  could  be  pur- 
chased with  the  sum  borrowed;  so  that  a  man 
living  ten  or  fourteen  years  in  a  house,  instead  of 
paying  his  rent  to  his  landlord  and  thus  losing  so 
much  money  for  ever,  pays  it  with  a  small  addition 
to  a  benefit  building-society  for  a  limited  number 
of  years.  In  consideration  of  his  consent  to  this 
arrangement,  the  society  advances  him  at  once  the 
money  requisite  for  the  purchase  of  the  property, 
which  thus,  in  the  stipulated  time,  when  the  loan 
has  been  repaid  with  interest,  becomes  entirely  his 
own,  the  money  advanced  being  in  the  meantime 
secured  by  a  suitable  mortgage.  And  he  then 
describes  the  principle  on  which  these  societies  are 
formed. 

A  benefit  bailding-sooiety,  when  properly  consdtnted, 
is  A  species  of  joint-stock  association,  the  members  of  which 
sabsoribe  periodically,  and  in  proportion  to  the  nnmber  of 
shares  they  hold,  different  sums  into  one  common  fand, 
which  thns  becomes  large  enough  to  be  advantageously 
employed  by  being  let  out  at  interest  to  such  of  the 
members  as  desire  aidTaaoes;  and  the  interest,  as  soon  as 
it  is  receiTed,  making  fiwsh  capital,  is  lent  out  again  and 
again,  so  as  to  be  continually  reproduetive.  Large  sums 
may  be  raised  in  this  manner;  for,  to  take  an  example,  if 
1000  shares  were  subscribed  for  at  ten  shillings  per  share, 
the  amount  in  one  year  would  be  6000/.  which,  month  by 
month  as  receired,  might  be  adyanced  to  any  members  who 
should  wish  to  become  borrowers.  Payments  of  borrowers 
are  so  calculated  as  to  enable  them  to  repay  by  equal 
monthly  or  less  frequent  instalments,  within  a  specified 
period,  the  principal  of  the  sum  borrowed  and  whatCTer 
interest  may  be  due  upon  it  throughout  the  duration  of  the 
loan.  The  other  members  who  haye  not  borrowed  and  who 
are  generally  called  investors,  receive  at  the  end  of  a  given 
number  of  years  a  large  sum  which  is  equivalent  to  the 
amount  of  dieir  subscriptions,  with  compound  interest  ac- 
cumulated upon  them. 

The  idea  of  a  society  upon  this  principle,  correctly 
formed,  and  afterwards  properly  managed,  is  of  the  most 
admirable  kind. 

For,  on  the  one  hand,  it  holds  out  inducements  to  in- 
dustrious individuals  to  put  by  periodically  from  their 
incomes  small  or  large  sums,  which  are  invested  for  then 
by  the  society,  and,  at  the  end  of  a  certain  time,  are  repaid 
to  them  in  the  shape  of  a  large  accumulation,  without 
their  having  themselves  the  trouble  of  seeking  for  suitable 
investments ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  money  sub- 
scribed being  advanced  to  some  of  the  members,  enables 
them  to  purchase  houses,  or  similar  property,  and  to  repay 
the  loan  by  small  periodical  instalments  extended  over  a 
number  of  years. — Scratchley,  Introduction,  pp,  2,  3. 

The  utility  of  these  societies  was  found  so  great 
that  a  vast  number  of  them  was  at  once  instituted^  and 
a  large  amount  of  capital  is  now  invested  in  tiiem. 
But,  as  is  <he  case  with  all  matters  of  this  nature, 
some  schemes  have  been  instituted  by  either 
ignorant  or  designing  persons  that  are  not  only 
fraudulent  in  themselves,  but  tend  to  throw  dis- 
credit upon  the  system;  and  many  gentlemen 
have  been  innocently  drawn  into  these  schemes, 
either  as  directors  or  trustees,  who,  in  all  proba- 
bility, are  still  ignorant  that  they  are  connected 
with  any  other  than  fair  and  upright  societies. 
Our  author  boldly  and  ably  exposes  these  schemes 
He  shows  what  ought  to  be  the  basis  and  manage- 
ment of  a  society  on  this  principle,  properly  insti- 
tuted  and  oonducted,  and  explams  »U  matters  con- 


nected  with  them  so  lucidly,  that  we  cannot  do 
better  than  recommend  his  work  to  our  readers 
who  are  interested  in  the  subject. 

The  second  part  of  Mr.  Scratchley^s  work  ooa- 
tains  a  plan  for  promoting  emigradon  by  mefing 
of  societies  constituted  on  the  principle  of  benefit 
societies.  The  subject  is  one  of  great  and  general 
interest,  and  any  hints  or  suggestions  that  tend  to 
aid  the  emigrant  in  his  hard  struggle  for  exist- 
ence, or  to  show  in  what  manner  the  political 
economist  desirous  to  promote  emigration  can  beet 
do  so,  are  most  valuable.  Mr.  Scratcbley's  plan 
appears  to  us  new  and  worthy  of  attention;  we 
therefore  let  him  speak  in  his  own  words. 

Three  principles  are  uniformly  held  in  view  by 
the  author  in  his  treatment  of  the  colonisation 
question,  and  their  combination  insisted  upon  as 
tiie  grand  requisite  towards  a  successM  develop- 
ment of  the  territorial  riches  of  the  empiie:* 

The  first  is  the  basis  of  the  plan  of  freehold  life- 
assurance,  which,  at  last,  is  attracting  so  mnch  tttentioo, 
and  was  advocated  by  its  orig^ator,  Mr.  Williain  Bridgei,  is 
far  back  as  1842,*  in  a  Tcry  able  exposition  of  his  Tiewi,now 
out  of  print,  upon  the  subject  of  colonisation.  The  seeend 
principle  is  involved  in  the  well-known  system,  sapported 
by  Mr.  Wakefield,  of  fostering  and  raising  the  ststoi  of 
emigrants  by  transferring  colonial  land  to  a  sapeiior  dm 
of  persons — not  gratis,  as  heretofore,  but  on  ptTmeat  of  t 
moderate  purchase-money — and  in  applying  the  proeec^ 
to  providing  the  colonies  with  healthy  Isboven,  dct- 
patched,  to  a  certain  degree,  st  the  national  expenie.  Tbi 
third  is  as  yet  untried,  and  we  accept  the  respontihOitjof 
the  recommendation.  It  consists  in  the  eetablishment  of 
benefit  emigpration  and  colonisation  societiei,  whiefa,  by 
the  instrumentality  of  the  co-operative  association  of  the 
industrious  classes,  can  be  made  to  supply  that  vhiifa  is 
most  essential,  and  yet  wanting,  in  the  first  two  prineiplei 
— ^viz.,  to  create  the  necessary  funds  to  enable  emigriol^ 
entirely  through  their  own  efforts,  to  become  porefaascfi 
of  land  and  other  colonial  requisites. — ScrotchUHf  fh 
109, 200. 

In  further  elucidation  of  the  first  of  tlieee  pris- 
ciples,  Mr.  Scratchley  observes : — 

The  nature  of  a  freehold  life-assurance  eompsny  mij 
be  easily  and  concisely  explidned.  Suitable  tneto  ^ 
country  being  purchas^  from  the  existmg  propratto. 
would,  vnleu  already  in  the  desired  itot«,  bediained,fea«d, 
and  otherwise  adapted  for  immediately  profitaUe  eohiv*- 
tion,  at  the  expense  of  the  company,  and,  so  hapisv^f 
be  divided  into  small  allotments,  furnished  with  tiie  R9>i* 
site  buildings,  &o.  These  allotments  would  then  be  i»- 
posed  of  by  conveying  the  fee-simple  thereof  to  ehoaet 
persons  (who  could  at  once  enter  upon  and  profitably  ed- 
tivate  the  same),  subject  to  a  terminable  leat-ehim^  * 
part  of  which  would  consist  of  the  interest  of  the  eepii>l 
expended,  and  would  be,  in  point  of  fact,  a  rent  lib  ^ 
wMch,  in  the  usual  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant,  ii  pv 
for  the  hire  of  land;  while  the  remainder  would  eeasiitw 
the  premiums  which  would  be  paid  by  the  allottaei,  oa  ie 
ordinary  principles  of  life-assurance,  in  order  to  seeaitte 
each  the  payment  at  his  death  of  a  sum  equal  to  ^  *^ 
mated  value  of  his  particular  allotment  On  the  ^^~. 
one  of  these  original  allottees,  the  sum  assured  wodd  sot 
be  paid  to  his  devisees,  or  representatives,  bat,  ia  ^ 
thereof,  they  would  become  the  possessors  of  an  iv^ 
cumbered  freehold  estate.  The  payment  #f  the  laaiv 
rent-charge  to  the  company,  during  the  liifb  of  (he  »" 
occupier,  would  be  secured  by  a  mortgage  on  the  piof«9* 
—P.  200. 

Again : 

The  true  art  of  colonisation  consists,  therefoiM*{J? 
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Om  ereftdon  of  over-growa  fums  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
eepiUlisU,  with  hired  labonien,  whose  condition  is  not 
mncb  better  than  it  woald  have  been  in  England,  bnt  in 
the  affording  of  facilities  to  the  emigration  and  subsequent 
well-doing  of  the  medium  class  of  persons,  who  are,  e^en 
at  home,  by  dint  of  industry  and  prudence,  aeeompanied 
witlcthe  possession  of  energy  and  forethought,  imd  no 
meonsiderable  share  of  information,  able .  to  live  on  and 
effect  small  sayings,  and  who,  naturally  enough,  would  be 
glad  to  emigrate  to  a  new  country,  where  their  lot  would 
ba  samewhat  less  arduous.  The  object  of  a  parental 
OoTemment  should  be,  not  to  get  rid  of  the  ignorant  and 
pocnr,  who,  for  that  Tcry  reason,  are  not  fit  to  become  the 
basis  of  a  new  colony,  of  which  they  would  be  in  pre- 
ponderance  of  number,  but  to  supply  the  younger  country 
with  individuals  possessing  those  qualities  of  intelligence 
and  maral  character  which  are  even  more  required  from 
them  abroad  than  at  home.  Let  this  be  done,  and  the 
preasuie  from  above  of  over-population  being  removed, 
•Ten  the  worst  class  of  those  who  remain  would  speedily 
rise  to  the  level,  and  improve  both  in  nature  and  worldly 
eondition. 

Fot  this  purpose,  no  legislative  facilities  have,  as  yet, 
•rerbeen  accorded,  or  even  contemplated;  and  it  is  left 
to  die  union  of  private  enterprise  and  capital  to  supply 
those  means  for  systematic  emigration  and  colonisation 
which  are  daily  more  and  more  felt  to  be  required.  This 
is  the  object  of  a  freehold  life-assurance  company  and  a 
system  of  benefit  emigration  societies,  of  which  detaUs 
mn  given  ftirther  on. 

By  the  aid  of  a  company  at  home,  the  emigrant  of  the 
mperior  elass  we  haye  alluded  to  could  obtain  a  loan  from 
the  time  of  his  emigpration  of  sufficient  additional  capital 
to  give  scope  to  his  exertions  and  energy ;  and  he  would 
probably  in  a  few  years  be  able  to  repay  the  money  with 
liberal  hiterest,  suitable  to  the  risk  incurred  by  the  lenders 
and  the  advantage  derived  by  himself.  The  money  would 
(as  in  the  former  instances  of  the  application  of  freehold 
aaaonuiee)  be  lent  upon  the  security  of  the  land,  with  the 
deposit  of  a  policy  of  insurance  on  Uie  life  of  the  emigrant, 
or  it  might  be  found  expedient  in  some  instances  to  take 
personal  security. — Pp.  213 — 15. 

The  benefit  of  each  an  application  of  the  aseocia- 
tive  principle  to  the  heroic  work  of  colonisation, 
especially  as  regards  the  interests  of  the  humbler 
emigrant,  is  thus  further  elucidated,  in  a  quotation 
from  the  original  publication  on  the  subject  by  Mr. 
Bridges,  now  out  of  print. 

The  advantages  of  such  a  system  to  the  emigrant  hardiy 
require  to  be  pointed  out;  from  a  situation  of  penury  and 
depandance  in  this  country,  he  is  removed  to  one  of  com- 
J6rt  and  respectability  in  the  colonies.    While  the  rent- 
«lisrge  is  unredeemed,  he  is  in  the  same  situation  as  a 
iJanner  in  this  country,  having  also  the  great  additional  ad- 
wantage,  that  he  cannot  be  turned  out  of  bis  farm  so  long 
wm  ha  pays  that  rent;  and  that  at  whatever  time  be  may  die, 
lie  traasmits  to  his  heirs  a  valuable  inheritance,  ftree  from 
nil   fntiure  peeunisry  burden.    He  may  also  redeem  his 
land  daring  his  lifetime,  by  paying  up  the  sum  due ;  and, 
considering  the  rapid  accumulation  of  wealth  in  colonial 
countries,  in  the  hands   of  the   fhigal  and  industrious, 
'there  ia  no  delusion  in  supposing  that,  in  the  course  of  a 
M&w  years,  the  emigrant  may  raise  himself  to  the  position 
of  a  i^ree  owner  of  an  unbmrdened*  estate,  under  his  own 
coltivation.    The  happy  prospects  thus  opened  up  to  men 
tftmggling  in  this  country  with  undue  competition,  and 
txnftble,  with  the  aid  of  mechanical  skill  and  induttrious 
peraereranee,  to  earn  a  just  reward  for  their  exertions,  **  a 
Cair  day's  wages  for  a  fair  day's  work,**  it  is  unnecessary  to 
gmlarge  upon. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  same  system,  with  nothing  more 
tjkima  die  preliminary  advance  of  capital,  might  be  carried 
oak  to  the  same  extent  every  year ;  for  it  is  obvious  that,  so 
pcMm  as  die  third  year  of  the  emigrants'  settlement  had  com- 
□neneed,  the  annual  returns  would  immediately  show,  either 
iSiat'the  system  was  likely  to  do  well  or  to  prove  a  failure. 
E^  the  rents  were  punctuslly  paid  on  the  average,  capitalists 
>ald  have  no  hesitation  in  advancing  money  on  such 
',  to  be  ^phed  in  the  same  way.  It  is  in  the  outset 


of  such  a  scheme  that  all  die  risk  lies.  When  once  fidrly 
organised,  it  acquires  a  self-supporting  power  which  insures 
success.  It  is  obvious  that  the  base  upon  which  it  rests, 
landed  security,  is  the  most  solid  foundation  of  credit, 
when  the  land  is  cultivated  and  productive ;  and  that  it 
must  become  productive  in  a  few  years,  under  the  yigoreus 
exertions  of  men  working  for  themselves,  for  their  wives 
and  families,  who  have  so  noble  a  reward  for  their  labours 
always  before  them,  cannot  be  disputed.* 

As  respects  the  legislative  facilities  adverted  to 
in  the  former  of  the  preceding  extracts,  we  believe 
that  Mr.  Scratchley  somewhat  dissents  from  the 
conclusions  supposed  to  be  arrived  at  by  some 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons*  Select  Com- 
mittee on  the  savings  of  the  middle  and  indus- 
trial classes,  and  considers  that,  instead  of  attempt- 
ing to  naturalise  in  England  the  continental 
Society  en  Commandite,  in  which  an  unlimited 
responsibility  is  assigned  to  the  administrators  of  a 
company,  while  the  body  of  shareholders,  like  those 
of  a  company  constituted  under  a  special  Act  of 
Parliament  or  charter,  are  liable  only  to  the  amount 
of  their  shares,  it  would  be  sufficient  simply  to 
extend  and  admit  to  benefit  societies  the  right 
of  mortgaging  their  credit  in  a  specified  ratio  to 
their  nominal  subscriptions — say,  to  anticipating 
the  periodic  payments  of  one  or  two  years ;  leaving 
to  the  lender  to  judge  of  the  security  by  an  exa- 
mination and  inspection  of  the  list  of  subscribers. 
At  present,  the  subscribers  have  the  great  advan- 
tage over  companies  established,  either  under  the 
provisions  of  special  Acts,  or  of  the  General  Joint- 
Stock  Companies'  Act,  that  not  only  are  they  not 
liable  individually,  either,  as  in  the  one  case,  to  the 
amount  of  their  nominal  shares,  or,  as  in  the  other, 
to  that  of  their  whole  means,  but  their  liability,  or 
rather  their  chance  of  loss,  is  circumscribed  by 
their  actual  payments.  Thus  an  extreme,  the 
opposite  of  the  unrestricted  liability  of  a  joint- 
stock  company,  is  presented  by  an  industrial 
benefit  society,  inasmuch  as  they  are  crippled  in 
their  exertions  in  an  equal  ratio  with  the  diminu- 
tion of  their  responsibility,  and  are  precluded  from 
raising  capital  from  external  sources,  at  the  outsc^t, 
for  any  large  operation,  although,  being  of  the 
nature  of  investing  and  not  of  speculating  en- 
terprises, they  might,  under  due  restrictions,  be 
permitted  to  do  so  with  equal  safety  and  advantage. 
Into  this  subject  we  shall  not  further  proceed  at 
present  No  doubt  Mr.  Slaney's  present  Partner- 
ship Committee  must  have  had  the  benefit  of  the 
evidence  of  our  principal  actuaries  and  practical 
men  on  the  subject,  thpugh  we  do  not  find  any 
record  in  their  report  of  the  evidence  or  opinions 
of  such  men  as  Finlaison,  Sylvester,  Neison,  J)e 
Morgan,  or  the  author  under  review. 

The  work  concludes  with  an  exposition  of  what 
Mr.  Scratchley  designates  **  the  principle  of  benefit 
emigration  association  as  the  basis  of  an  extensive 
application  of  the  systems  advocated  by  Mr.  Bridges 
and  Mr.  Wakefield." 

This  portion  of  the  book,  whilst  the  most  prac- 
tically useful  and  important,  cannot  be  properly 
analysed  except  in  extenso,  and  would  require  to 
be  considered  in  connexiQU  with  the  rules,  tables, 
and  details  involved    in  the  formation  of    the 
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BodetiaB  reoommendad,  which  are  embraced  in 
the  chapters  devoted  to  this  branch  of  the  snlnect 
The  salient  feature  of  the  scheme  is  the  establish-* 
ment  of  a  central  agency,  by  way  of  "  super' 
assoeiation"  acting  for  and  holding  the  cegis  of  its 
larger  responsibility  over  nmnerous  branch  benefit 
emigration  and  colonisation  societies,  creating  their 
capital  by  small  periodic  instalments,  on  the  plan 
of  the  investing  members  of  a  benefit  building- 
society.  While  we  are  unwilling  to  enter  upon 
the  detail  of  the  emigration  societies  to  be  formed 
upon  the  model  of  these  improved  building-so- 
cieties, we  may  observe  that  the  vast  importance 
of  a  carefully-digested  and  self-working  organi- 
sation is  evidently  not  less  appreciated  by  our 
author  than  that  of  a  sound  theorv  and  a  logical 
system.  He  sees  that  colonisation  has  been 
lutherto  simply  empirical ;  but  while  he  insists 
frpon  an  appeal  to  principle  to  determine  the 
foundation,  he  is  well  aware  that  art  must  direct 
the  superstructure.  Only,  he  would  rightly  affirm 
that  no  art  is  to  be  safely  evolved  from  a  crude 
Biries  of  experiments,  but  from  that  inductive 
range  of  careful  observation  which  constitutes  the 
basis  of  all  sound  practice.  We  cannot  do  better 
than  quote,  in  conclusion,  the  author's  own  con- 
clusion to  the  preliminary  remarks  prefixed  to 
this  new  edition  of  a  work  which  by  one  prac- 
tical authority*  has  been  chiu*acteris^,  as  re- 

*  Robert  Chamben. 


spectB  the  first  portion  of  the  Bul^eei  dh- 
cussed,  as  the  gra$nmar  of  the  syitm,  wlule, 
as  regards  the  general  treatment  of  the  colo- 
nisation question,  a  distinguished  modem  Bisto- 
rian  and  philosopher*  has,  we  are  infomed, 
refarred  to  it  as  a  foymUxin^hMd  of  ^d 
economy  : — 

In  MnehMion,  we  WMld  impnti  upon  mu  ntikn  tint 
the  •sUtblishment  of  sueh  ASMtdttioDg  nd  esoptiues  u 
•re  ooDtidered  in  this  tnatiee  ean  only  letd  to  MtMtttvj 
rtevlts,  and  ayold  raaotlng,  by  ftuloie,  ee  t  cheek  eponthe 
oontiniioiM  mjsrgj  and  forethooght  of  Ae  indostrioos 
classes,  tfaiongfa  the  managers  ooostanay  bsMfaig  in  Bind 
that,  even  when  the  broad  prineiples  of  a  lyitem  m  d<fi< 
Bitivdy  settled,  the  details  aie  fu  fren  being  mdo^ortut; 
that  nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  ndn  die  neet  omMf- 
ooBStmeted  plan  by  eommitting  appaieiifly  teifliiig  emo 
in  its  exeoiition ;  that  the  ineonslsteneks  and  objeedooi  to 
many  of  the  esisthig  asseeiatiotti  wUeh  v»  bme  ezaniBed 
are  easy  to  obviate,  as  their  prevention  lies  entady  wiihin 
the  proTinee  of  the  parties  who  are  ehaiged  utt  ^mtaage- 
ment  of  the  society's  operations ;  and  (hat  eoz  object  is 
not  only  to  expose  errors,  bmt  to  direct  attntion  to  ibe 
prineiples  of  lite  plsns  themselves,  as  eoaiainiBg  mileruls 
for  inqNfOTsment  whi^  may  be  made  benefiiiil  to  the 
oommimity  at  large.  With  the  lamented  Fronfa  eeono- 
mist  we  would  say,  that  **  Aax  donlsws  de  la  coneuRiuif, 
lliamanit^  apprend,  ohaqne  jour,  k  oppoeer  deoxfoiiiiBii 
remMes :  la  Privoyance,  fruit  de  r  exp^rimee  «t  des 
lamiires,  et  1^  A$$ociaHon,  qid  est  la  prtroyam  or 
ganis^''f 

*  Thomas  Oarlj^ 

-i*  ''lUrmonies  Eeonomiqiies,"  par  IrsMo  BaiUit,  lim\stt 
derlostitat    1850. 
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JPhasures,  Objects,  and  Advantages  of  lAteratwre. 
A  Discourse,  By  the  "R/eY.  Bobbbt  Abis  Will* 
XOTT.    London :  Thomas  Boaworih.    1851. 

Thb  reverend  author  of  the  work  hefore  us  would 
be  sadlj  lacking  in  gratitude  did  he  hesitate  to 
express  his  conviction  Ihat  in  his  own  individual 
ease  he  has  met  in  a  neighbour  witii  that  friend 
who  stioketh  closer  than  a  brother.  We  wwe 
somewhat  taken  by  surprise  as  we  read,  not  long 
rtnce,  a  flaming  eulogy  in  the  columns  of  the  Times 
•f  Mr.  Willmott's  liwt  production.  It  is  not  often 
that  works  of  this  description  are  to  be  found  ex- 
tended on  the  disseeting  table  of  our  all-important 
eontemporary.  But  a  peep  at  the  title-page  at 
iMioe  solved  the  myst^y.  The  reverend  author 
has  the  happiness  to  be  incumbent  of  Bear  Wood, 
Berks.  Verily  hath  he  cast  his  lines  in  pleasant 
Dlaces.  We  congratulate  him  on  a  vicinage  that 
has  secured  for  Yam  so  powerfU  an  advocate.  Well 
may  he  exclaim  with  Benedidc,  that  he  «*  lived  in  the 
time  of  good  neighbours."  But  we  we  had  entirely 
ceoovered  our  first  surprise,  we  were  doomed  to 
experience  a  fresh  one,  and  one  still  more  astound- 
ing, ^nte  of  the  drcnmstance  that  the  mighty 
thuoderer  had  condescended  to  roar  for  his  fnmid 
**  »■  gently  as  any  sucking-dove,  as  'twero  any 
Bightm^e,"  gpite  of  bated  breath  and  nn<juaHfied 
pwiegyric,  we  were  amazed  to  find  that  Mr. 
WiUmott  really  possesses  much  merit.    If  not  a 


profound,  he  is  eminently  an  elegant  and  culti- 
vated scholar.  He  has  roamed  over  the  hills  and 
valleys  of  literature,  the  calm  lakes  and  the  roffleJ 
streams,  and,  like  palmer  returning  from  Holf 
Land,  displays  the  scaUop-sheU  whidi  attests  tb 
reality  of  his  pilgrimage.  He  is  in  some  d^ 
the  aourmet  of  Earning ;  he  paosas  to  ateh  tk 
necuUar  r^sh  of  every  page  that  he  tans,  en^ 
line  he  reads,  and  then,  ulke  polished  ho^  ^^ 
indicates  to  his  guests  the  chdcest  morsels,  oona 
the  less  choice  that  they  are  tanned  q>  withaflo® 
of  bus  own  saasotting.  Mr.  WUlmofct  aa^  ^ 
considers  his  &yourite  withers  throughout  tfatsir 
various  range  with  the  same  aoumenj  the  m^ 
keen,  critical  eye,  which  we  can  iiaagiae  ^• 
B^iskin  to  jpossess  as  he  poree  ovw  the  piotBitto^ 
his  fikvoonte  Tomer.  Indeed,  we  are  sIbm^ 
tempted  to  surmise  that  Mr.  WIBmott  and  Mr. 
Rusldn  have  studied  at  the  same  sdiool,  so  sb3kii|^ 
at  times  is  their  similarity  of  style.  Utin^^ 
lowing,  for  instance  >— > 

In  a  different  aiaaoer,  take  Piialnwlar'a  M;^^ 


•■uui  Mio  wurKV,  U||IU9  up  lUil  MUHWIIJWi  *'"J  ' 

ing  object;  ahip  titer  slup  is  ce^gbtin  tte.«oa(M*^j 
the  sea  is  dyed  in  a  red  bUo^  and  Huot^i^f^nz 
smoke  the  English  artiUefy  keep  bodi^  tSBJMs*!^ 
Tadtui,  whom  Warton  calls  agsast  poc^  Jy*  "^ 
many  dark  scenes:  as  the  safeisit of .4liB  Si9*«^ 
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iuidtrG«c!ii8,  the  djriarwfttehilret,  ihe  troiiUed  tlamben, 
•nd  the  i^ctre  dabbled  in  gore. 
For  an  inatance  of  the  £amatic  in  history,  the  reader 


?leadedt  in  a  moment,  the  indignant  propotal  of  BIrs. 
)eborah  to  put  it  in  a  warm  basket — as  the  night  was 
rainy — and  lay  it  at  the  churchwarden's  door ;  Corporal 


may  go  to  Dalrymple.  Dundee,  wandering  aoout  Locha-  |  Trim's  illustration  of  death,  by  the  falling  hat  in  the 
bar  with  a  few  miserable  followers  is  roused  by  news  of  kitchen,  strikes  the  fancy  more  than  a  climax  of  Sherlock  ; 
an  Eoglish  army  in  full  march  to  the  Pass  of  KUlicranky.  and  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  in  the  prison  is  a  whole  library 
His  hopes  renre.     He  collects  his  scattered  bands,  and    of  theology  made  vocal. 

firils  upon  t^  enemy  filing  out  of  the  stern  gateway  into        q       ^  ^    ^  imagine  that  we  have  had 

the  Highlands.    In  fourteen  mmutes  infantry  and  cavalry  I  .  ,     ^  «  xt:*^j        •  x*  v«  .7^ 

are  broken.  Dundee,  foremost  in  purspit  as  in  attack,  I  to  ^  out  passages  of  this  description.  If  they 
ouutrips  his  people ;  be  stops,  and  waves  his  hand  to ,  read  the  worK,  as  we  trust  they  will,  they  will  hit 
qnieken  their  speed ;  whUe  he  is  pointing  eagerlv  to  the   upon  such  in  every  chapter.     We  dose  our  notice 

l^  f  f  "***-yi  P;«'^«?  ^^  ff"?"'-  ^«  V^?^"^  15*   of  this  pleasing  little  vdume  by  extracting  the  con- 
field,  but,  soon  droopmg  from  hjs  horse,  is  laid  under  the    ^i„  j*   J^^^^   °  ^i,  .  «^  j   „„  •„/ j^  «^   .     °\.     .^  n 
shade  of  trees  that  sto<^  near ;  when  he  has  recovered  of  i  ^^,"^."8  W^^V^  5  and,  as  we  do  SO,  we  cheerful  y 
thefaintness, he  desires  his  attendants  to  Hft  him  up;  and,    adnut  that  the  author   is  well  worthy  the  noble 


OneresultQf  Mr.  Willmott's  extensive  reading,      xtn,^        v     j     i.  ii_    *v  .        *..«    . 

J  xxt  J      jx'Ai,x'i.u      •'     Whosoever  has  drunk  firom  the  pure  nnngs  of  mtellect 

and  one  not  to  be  wondered  at,  is,  that  it  has  im-    -^  y^^  chUdhood,  will  continue  to  draw  from  them  in  the 

parted  to  bis  wntmg  what  may  be  termed  a  mosaic  heat,  the  burden,  and  the  decUne  of  the  day.  The 
ftyle.  Moreover,  he  afi^scts  quaint  conceits,  and  corrupted  streams  of  popular  entertainment  flow  by  him 
expresses  in  terms  abstruse  and  elaborate  what 'j^l^fSf'df'-  He  Uvea  among  the  societ^r  of  an  elder  age. 
«r/«.«  f««  «*o>..^  4V^««:kl«  ^^»«ri^^^  \r>  ^\ry^^\o.  ««/l  Tastcful  leamuig  hc  numbcrs  With  thc  cbicfcst  blcssings  of 
were  far  wore  forably  conveyed  m  simple  and  hU  home  j  whe?clasping  the  hand  of  Religion,  it  becJ^es 
iwrdmary  language.  Can  aught  be  more  unpar-  its  vaasal  and  its  friend.  Bv  this  union  he  obtains  the 
donable  ^n  sueh  forced  metaphor  as  this  ^— *^  One  watchfulness  and  the  illumination  of  two  companions,  loving^ 
idiom  jangles  another  out  of  tune ;  all  is  discord : '  ">d  beloved,  who  redouble  bis  delights  in  health,  bring 

as  of  a  band  of  bricklayers  from  Babel  trampling  i  JfJ^-^.Ji' ||^?^„*?  ^  i°«^  ^^ 

.1    .  r  .,  t      xi  •  I    A    p    •  i-j.«      ^     >>  1  P**ce  of  the  Past  and  the  Future  over  the  blackness  and 

theu:  way  home  through  a  thicket  of  nightingales."  |  consternation  of  the  Present. 

Or  what^  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  does  this  \  _ 

mean?     "When  a  friend  entered  the  library  of   _  •!  ^  ^  ^r    m      t>  t     ^ 

Gmy  he  found  him  absorbed  in  the  new^per.    It  j  -^-""^  liS'^M.Shd^Jdcf^ieM  " ' 

contained  the  first  letter  of  Junius.     That  venom-  j  ' j  t^      i 

OM  glUter  of  et^e  had  the  fascination  of  discovery.*'  |  Until  superseded  by  the  term  rococo— t^  term. 

Apart  from  these  defects,  Mr.  Willmott  possesses  ^7  ^^  ^7»  savouring  rather  of  emphasis  than 

considerable  deUneative  power.      His  notices  of  i  ^^f^^^^r^^*^,^^:i^*^  "^  ^^^  ^V^^^ 

those  authors  of  whom  he  treats  are  ably  drawn,  I  enaployed  as  significant  of  contempt.    We  enter- 

and  the  anecdotes  with  which  they  are  interspersed  ;  *«"  a.strong  notion  that  the  present  work,  strange 

are  lively  and  pleasing ;  but  we  must  observe  that  *^®  *"  *'"®'  subject,  and  style,  wiU  reheve  this 

his  criticisms  rather  resemble  a  stringing  together '  epithet  from  at  least  some  portion  of  the  obloquy 

of  apophthegm  and  aphorism  than  Sie  deliberate  ^^^  "^^^^^  ^^  ^  associated.     We  have  hinted  at 

result  of  earnest  research ;  and  in  many  instances   ^^  strangeness  of  the  style  and  subject  of  ihe 

his  remarks  savour  somewhat  of  pedantry.    More-  |  jolume  before  us,  but  stranger  and  niore  singular 

•ror,  we  object  strongly  to  his  profuse  employment '  *^y  "  *^®  seleotaon  of  the  personace  by  whom  the 

of  margin  J  notes,  totaUy  uncaUed  for  in  works  of  J^^®  ^  supposed  to  be  narrated.     Our  readers  will 

tiiis  description.  ^  taken  by  surprise  when  they  learn  that  such 

Mr.Willmott,  when  he  condescends  to  temper  P^sonage  is  no  other  th^  Cain— the  first  mur- 

his  judgment  with  simplicity,  and  to  tell  his  story  ^^^^  **}«  accursed  one.     Yes ;  after  a  poweriuUy- 

in  a  plain,   straightforward   way,    is    frequently  ,  Y^^n  mtroducti^,  descnptive  of  his  unhaUowed 

most  fehdtous  in  fis  observations.     Discussing  the  deed  and  its  tearful  consequences,  we  find  him 

novelists  of  bygone  days  he  remarks—  impelled  by  some  mvmcible  impulse  to  wander 

But  the  basUett  ohserrer  cannot  laU  to  maik  that  in   f^"^'  invisible  to  mortel  eyes,  wbei^  dwelt   his 

gKft  as  in  nnver  sAuts,  our  century  is  the  era  of  revised  '  hapless  descendants,  and  where  he  had  *'  builded  a 

•dilions.    Richardson,  Smollett,  and  their  contemporaries,   dty,  and  called  the   name  of  the  city  afler  the 

come  out  in  clever  abridgements,  adapted  to  the  changes   name  of  his  son  Enoch  " —  Enoch,  the  sole  one 

:$.n?/^"'^!J::LX."^Siwl1^.^f"  --^*  »^«  ^W.  ^d  n„^ero«,  propy  who 
-    -  -       -  -       '^    -   —         had  not  spumed  his  guilty  sire  firom  his  walls. 

Very  touchinglv  recor&d  is  the  love  borne  bv  the 

blood-stained  mther  towards  him  whose  virtues 


hosbands  since  Fielding  left  ber;  and  Uude 
Toby's  mellow  tones  have  startled  us  down  a  college 
staircase,  and  through  the  railings  of  counting-houses  in 
the  City.  Gentlemen  and  heroines  from  whom  we  parted 
snaiiy  years  ago,  with  slight  respect  for  their  attainments 
and  morals,  have  now  tal^n  a  scientific,  or  a  serious  turn. 
liovelace  is  absorbed  in  entomology ;  and  Iiady  Bellaston 
U  a  rubber  of  braasas. 

Aj[ain,  what  can  be  more  just  or  pleasing  than 
the  following  i — 

Fiotion,  like  the  drams,  speaks  to  our  hearts  by  exbibi- 

Mr.  Allwortby  was  acting  a  sermon  upon  charity, 

tbe  gentle  pressure  of  the  strange  infimt's  hand  on 

of  bis  fingers    seeming  to  implore  assistance-— out- 


relaxed  in  his  behalf  the  stem  decree  that  visits 
the  sins  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children. 

A  bappy  thought  struck  him,  and  he  instantly  proceeded 
to  pass  a  glowing  panegyrio  on  the  last  deceased  of  the 
two  Elders,  into  whose  place  he  bad  been  elected — my  son 
Enoch.  How  my  heart  throbbed  and  burned  as  I  heard 
it !  How  it  echoed  and  re-echoed  every  word  of  praise 
that  he  uttered  about  my  best-loved  boy  I  0  Enoch ! 
Enoch!  the  only  one  of  my  diildren  that  did  not  torn 
against  me  I  It  was  Ibe  bitterest  part  of  my  eurse  that  I 
bad  brought  God's  outlawry  on  snob  a  sonl  as  bis!^*! 
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neTer  knew  his  history — ^whether  they  brought  his  sabUme 
but  gentle  mfaid  down  to  the  leyel  of  their  own. 

He  arriyes  at  Enoch,  the  proud  and  beautiful 
tdtjy  at  a  most  stirring  period.     Its  forces  are 
returning    home,  triumphantly  and    spoil-laden, 
from  an  incursion  on  the  territories  of  Seth  and 
his  descendants,  who  dwelt  on  the  west  of  Eden, 
and  were  ever  at  war  and  variance  with  the  pro- 
scribed race  of  Cain.     The  elders  of  the  city  are 
met  to  greet  the   victorious  host  and  to  confer 
honours  on  Catar,  their  gallant  captain,  who  leads 
into  captivity  the  noble  Akan,  chief  of  the  Sethite 
army.     Proud  is  the  bearing  of  the  youthful  Catar 
and  his  comrades,  and  comely  and  graceful  the 
forms  of  those  who  constitute  that  glorious  assem- 
bly ;  but,  as  their  progenitor  gazes  on  them,  he 
recognises  that  '^  amongst  the  most  beautiful  of  my 
own  race    there  was  a  sinister  look  about    he 
countenance    which    marred    their    beauty,    and 
seemed  to  tell  that  they  were  of  a  cursed  stock" — 
traces  of  the  burning  brand  that  seethed  his  brain 
and  brow  were  visible  to  the  eye  of  the  conscience- 
stricken  criminal  as  he  moved    amongst  them. 
Catar  is  elected  an  Elder  in  the  place  of  Enoch, 
who  '^was  not;"  but  not  glory  alone  sways  the 
bosom  of  the  youthful  victor,  he  loves  and  is  be- 
loved  by  the  fair  Anna,  daughter  of  the  elder 
Formon.     Anna,  who  was  saved  from  perishing  in 
the  desert  beneath  the  fiery  simoom  by  Akan,  tnen 
a  slave  in  her  father*s  household,  has  recognised 
her  preserver  in  the  person  of  the  Sethite  captive, 
and  nas  exchanged  with  him  looks  of  kindness  and 
compassion.     Informed  of  this  by  a  treacherous 
fiiend,  Catar  vows  the  death  of  his  captured  foe ; 
but  the  good  Hamon,  who  loves  him  as  a  brother, 
answers  for  Anna's  fidelity,  and  promises  to  fur- 
nish him  with  proofs  that  her  heart  is  still  his 
own.    This  he  partially  effects  with  the  aid  of  his 
betrothed,  Ada,  who  informs  him  of  the  relations 
that  had  previously  existed  betwixt  Anna  and 
Akan,  and,  moreover,  gives  a  clue  to  Hamon,  by 
which  he  discovers  that  Akan  is  his  brother,  and 
that  their  fotherlies  on  the  point  of  death  in  the 
city  of  Seth.    He  rushes  to  his  brother's  prison  in 
time  to  save  him  from  the  jealous  hatred  of  Catar. 

The  vengeance  of  Catar  is,  however,  but  deferred. 
Spite  of  his  friend's  energetic  remonstrances,  he 
eludes  his  vigilance  and  murders  his  imagined 
rival.  A  scene  ensues  between  Hamon  and  himself 
which  terminates  in  a  combat'wherein  Catar  is  dis- 
armed and  at  his  former  friend's  mercy,  who  spares 
him,  and,  with  his  beloved  Ada,  leaves  the  accursed 
city  and  flies  to  the  land  of  Seth.  Suspicion  falls 
upon  him,  and  an  army,  conducted  by  the  trea- 
cherous Catar,  is  despatched  in  quest  of  the  sup- 
posed assassin.  By  Hamon's  skill  and  intrepidity, 
the  Sethites  obtain  a  complete  victory,  and  then 
ensues  a  series  of  scenes  of  a  very  harrowing  descrip- 
tion. These  we  leave  to  our  readers  who  may  be 
induced  to  feel  interest  in  the  tale  from  the  meagre 
outline  we  have  given. 

There  is  somewhat  very  touching  in  the  manner 
in  which  the  character  of  the  first  murderer  has 
been  treated  by  those  poets  who  have  chosen  him 
?f  ^^^^  *^nae.  Gesner,  and  Coleridge,  in  his  most 
beautifol  Fragment,  have  painted  the  branded  Cain 


as  a  soul-stricken,  subdued  penitent,  bowing  his  neck 
submissively  beneath  the  yoke,  and  owning  tb 
justice  of  the  decree  that  had  doomed  him  to 
wander  forth  proscribed  and  an  outcast,  with  no 
resting-place  for  the  sole  of  his  foot.  Our  present 
author  follows  in  their  track,  and  makes  his  feariiil 
hero  keenly  aware  of  the  awM  consequences  to  him 
and  his  race  from  his  never-to-be-expiated  crimen 
and  yet  at  the  same  time  he  paints  him  as  retain* 
ing,  amid  all  his  pangs,  a  vivid  perception  and 
earnest  appreciation  of  the  good,  the  wise,  and 
beautiful.  We  cannot  form  me  slightest  notion  as 
to  the  individuality  of  the  author.  If  he  be,  as  we 
imagine,  somewhat  of  a  novice  in  the  literary  fidd, 
he  will  take  in  good  part  the  remarks  it  is  our  doty 
to  offer.  His  style,  though  powerful,  is  &r  too 
difiuse ;  his  dialo^e,  at  times,  ill-sustained  and 
unnatural ;  and  his  characters  not  un&eqo^tlj  be- 
tray a  degree  of  inconsistency  at  variance  with 
human  experience*.  For  instance,  if  we  concede 
the  possibility  of  a  gallant  hero  such  as  Catar  is 
described  to  be,  assassinating  a  foe  like  a  midnight 
murderer,  we  cannot  conceive  how  the  subsequent 
conduct  of  the  high-souled  Anna,  at  first  so  nobl 
and  natural,  can  be  reconciled  with  reason  or  proba 
bility.  A^n,  we  perfectly  agree  with  the  poor 
badgered  Hamon  when  he  exclaims  to  Ada,  who 
strives  to  make  him  guilty  of  a  gross  dereliction  of 
duty,  "  Why,  Ada,  you  are  quite  changed,  I  think ; 
you  are  not  like  my  own  Ada.  You  used  to  trust 
so  completely  in  me,"  &c.  "We  cannot  ayoid  think- 
ing that  the  conviction  of  the  truth  of  our  foregoing 
remarks  began  to  dawn  on  the  author's  mind  as  he 
penned  the  sentence  we  have  quoted.  But  it  is  a 
far  more  grateful  task  to  bear  testimony  to  the 
power  and  beauty  of  the  descriptive  scenes,  and  we 
close  our  extended  notice  of  the  present  tsJe  widi 
extracts  that  will  induce  our  readers  to  share  oar 
opinion  in  this  respect. 

'*  See !"  she  exclaimed ;  "  see !  Ihe  moon  will  be  op 
instantlj." 

They  were  dose  to  the  avenae,  and  tamed  round  (o  look 
at  the  glorious  sight. 

It  was  indeed  a  marvel  of  glory  I  Beaching  tabm 
the  eye  oonld  see  northward,  and  to  the  sooth,  wu  dM 
eastern  wall  or  hill  of  Eden,  which  rose  massiTe  titd  per- 
pendicularly fVom  the  plain,  except  where  it  wis  broken 
hy  the  dreadful  path — ^that  path  down  which  my  pso^ 
were  driven  by  the  Power  they  had  outraged,  ■n*,*^ 
was  guarded  for  ever  from  mortal  access  by  Cherubim  nn 
the  huge  sword  that  flamed  there  night  and  day.  Ok  bow 
my  soul  sickens  as  I  think  of  these  things !  It  vts  «9 
descendants,  and  not  the  Sethites,  who  ever  had  the  gtw 
of  Paradise  in  yiew — mine !  and  none  could  tns  o^ 
there  !    Away  with  these  thoughts !    Away ! 

Save  for  that  sword,  and  the  radiant  spot  whan  tbetvis 
angels  watehed,  all  was  dark  as  we  looked  thitherwird,'<' 
it  shut  from  sight  the  lower  part  of  the  western  he«va^ 
But  now  stealing  over  it  Uiere  came  a  holy  light;  sh 
graduaUy  the  groves  and  forests  of  that  wondrous  gv^ 
showed  and  waved  in  brighter  and  brighter  light  1^ 
suddenly  the  mooD  rose,  or  seemed  rather  to  spriog  ^ 
sight,  above  it,  and  streamed  its  radiance  alike  onr  tae 
heavens  and  earth— glorious,  and  movmg  on  <C"*j!v 
stars  like  an  archangel  among  the  myriads  of  bright  fO»* 
in  glory.    ...  ^     .•a.u 

The  fire  was  nearly  out,  but  by  the  faint  light  wbica  » 
still  emitted  he  saw  a  huge  beast,  which  he  at  first  ap- 
posed to  be  a  wolf,  glaring  on  him  and  about  to  tfm- 
He  uttered  a  loud  cry.  .  , 

Ere  it  had  well  left  his  lips,  however,  the  •n^^J^'Jr 
tpnmg  forward.    Ho  had  not  time  to  step  aside,  i»  »» 
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newlj-reoovered  tenseB  were  too  obscare  still  with  sleep 
to  suggest  it  if  he  had.  He  met  his  aatagonist  with  his 
sword  stretched  out  towards  it. 

But  such  a  defence  was  utterly  useless ;  and  the  next 
moment  he  was  rolling  on  the  ground,  the  g^at  fierce 
beast  aboTO  him.  He  uttered  another  loud  cry,  and  wrench- 
ing himself  round  before  the  wolf,  or  whatever  it  was, 
oonld  turn,  struck  it  determinedly  in  the  side  with  the 
trusty  weapon  which  he  still  firmly  grasped. 

"  Laham,  Laham !"  he  ori>d. 

Laham  had  fallen  into  a  deep  sleep  himself  as  he  sat 
before  the  fire,  but  the  sound  made  by  the  falling  of  two 
such  bodies  together  had  roused  him.  He  answered 
Ramon's  cry,  and,  snatching  up  a  brand  from  the  fire, 
sprang  to  his  assistance. 

Not  before  it  was  needed.  Spite  of  the  wound  which 
Hamon  had  inflicted  in  its  side,  Uie  animal  had  scrambled 
round,  and  fixed  its  teeth  in  the  first  part  of  the  body  of  its 
foe  which  presented.    Luckily,  this  was  the  aim. 

But  another  moment  would  have  cancelled  eyen  this 
esospe,  for  such  it  was,  the  head  being  generally  the  first 
object  of  assault.  The  animal  placed  one  of  its  heavy 
forefeet  on  the  young  man's  chest,  and  was  about  with 
tliis  purchase  tq  rend  at  the  arm  till  it  came  away,  which 
it  would  soon  have  done  under  such  an  immense  power, 
when  Laham  came  rushing  up  and  struck  it  in  the  face 
with  the  red  hot  and  flaming  wood.  With  a  scream  of 
pain,  the  beast  let  go  the  arm  and  leaped  off  Hamon's 
body. 

"  Get  a  fire-stick —you !"  exclaimed  Laham,  as  Hamon 
rose  and  made  at  his  assaUant  with  his  sword.  But  he 
was  too  eager  to  get  at  it  to  obey  Laham's  suggestion  at 
once.  He  drove  his  sword  again  into  its  side,  and  the 
blood  rushed  out.  The  beast  howled  with  pain,  but  turned 
fiercely  on  him. 

Laham  interposed,  however,  and  the  animal  dared  not 
Advaiice  on  him,  as  he  waved  his  novel  weapon  and  struck 
it  with  it  Hamon  hastily  caught  up  from  the  very  bottom 
of  the  pile  a  large  piece  of  wood — in  tearing  it  from  the 
firo  the  disturbance  seemed  to  give  it  new  life,  and  its 
flames  leaped  up  again. 

The  bough  which  he  had  dragged  out  was  thickly  covered 
with  branches,  which  flamed  fiercely  when  brought  into 
the  sur ;  and  as  he  rushed  with  this  mass  of  fire  in  his  hands 
iip<Mi  the  beast,  it  suddenly  turned  round,  and,  uttering  a 
aeremm,  bounded  into  the  thicket. 

Thoughtless,  brave,  and  impetuous,  Hamon  sprang  after. 

'*Have  a  care!  Back!  Come  backr  cried  Laham 
from  behind.  Hamon  did  not  hear,  or,  hearing,  did  not 
beed ;  and  Laham  hurried  after  him.  He  caught  him  just 
as  he  tossed  his  fiery  weapon  into  the  thicket,  to  the  place 
wrhere  the  beast  was  crouching  and  at  bay. 

The  result  was  instantaneous.  Surrounded  by  light 
l>raahwood,  which  was  dried  by  the  long  summer,  till  a 
mere  spark  might  have  fired  it,  the  anim^  suddenly  found 
itself  in  the  very  midst  of  flames. 

Iks  struggles  were  tremendous,  and  the  whole  forest  re- 
soasded  with  its  roarings.  But  all  were  useless ;  they  only 
served  to  spread  the  fire,  as  it  raged  and  hurried  from  part 
to  part 

It  made  several  eonvulshre  attempts  to  break  through 
tlia  flames,  rushed  into  them,  and  fought  amongst  them, 
Irat  in  vain.  It  was  always  forced  to  spring  back,  and  it 
almost  mtfde  the  two  wanderers  pitiful  towards  it,  to  see 
i^M  peril  by  whleh  it  was  compassed,  and  the  fortitude 
'wi^  i^ieh,  wounded  as  it  was,  it  met  and  tried  to  over- 
it    .•    . 


I  had  stood  in  my  wanderings  on  the  banks  of  broad 
-iT'Aters,  I  had  seen  the  mighty  wilderness  of  the  sea — had 
^■.••rd  its  msny  voices  as  it  li^ed  the  shores,  and  seen  it 
li0sq>  hi^  and  swirl  to  and  fro  before  the  blasts  of  heaven. 
Sot  here  all  was  silence.  Beaching  away,  as  into  space, 
fm'^9  *D  immense  expanse  of  level  land,  on  which  there  was 
m  thick  grass  that  shifted  and  waved  in  the  wind,  but  with- 
gicst  noise.  -  Unlike  the  deserts  on  the  eastern  side  of  Eden, 
iviiere  there  was  nothing  but  dry  and  burning  sand,  here 
piSM.  was  luxuriance  and  pleasantness  to  the  eye,  and  as  the 
Mg^xAnm  sun  went  down  in  his  oloud-mountains  beyond  it, 
C^xiew  world  seemed  to  have  been  revealed* 

VOL.  xvm^— Na  ooxm. 


Marican  and  other  Poems.  By  Hbkbt  Inglis. 
Edinburgh  and  London:  Blackwood  and  Sons. 
1861. 

Thb  poems  before  us  evince  far  more  of  poetic 
power  than  poetic  skill  or  artistic  science.  Mr. 
Inglis,  revelling  in  an  exuberance  of  words,  has 
so  obscured  the  narrative  by  the  descriptive  and 
figurative  as  to  render  it  somewhat  difficult  for  the 
reader  to  follow,  or  indeed,  fully  to  comprehend, 
the  former.  We  have  here  heaped  up,  pell-mell, 
ingredients  sufficient  for  poem  of  many  stanzas, 
or  romance  in  many  volumes.  We  have  that 
somewhat  used-up  character,  a  wild  South  Ameri- 
can Indian,  equal  to  any  degree  of  desperate  daring, 
on  foot  or  on  horseback,  against  the  European 
invader ;  next  comes  his  **  Green  Bush,"  or  lady- 
love, and  the  affection  of  the  dusky  twain  is  sub- 
limated to  such  an  intensity  that  it  is,  perhaps,  as 
well  that  poor  Marican  was  torn  to  pieces  by  wild 
horses  before  her  eyes,  as  their  passion,  wound  up 
to  so  acute  a  tension,  must  have  given  way  had  the 
unhappy  lovers  survived  to  a  good  old  age.  How- 
ever, it  is  scarcely  fair  to  be  severe  on  the  dramatic 
construction  of  a  work  intended  merely  as  a 
medium  for  the  exhibition  of  ite  author's  powers 
as  a  poet,  and  these  are  certainly  on  a  very  fair 
average.  But  thertf  is  by  far  too  much  of  imagery, 
too  much  talk  of  lights  and  flowers  and  birds ; 
in  fact,  the  whole  poem  seems  written  to  display 
Mr.  Inglis's  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  scenery 
and  phenomena  of  tropical  climes.  Not  that  wo 
quarrel  so  much  with  the  language  in  which  these 
descriptions  are  conveyed,  aldiough  that  is  to  our 
mind  too  quaint  and  elaborated,  but  to  their  endless 
repetition. 

The  poem  had  possessed  far  greater  merit  had 
there  been  less  of  this : — 

Legions  of  fireflies  light  the  watery  way, 
Disclosing  in  their  flashing  fitful  ray 

The  isles  of  Guaynquil — 
Where  the  white  stork  sits  by  the  rushing  stream, 

And  the  mangroves  grow  ; 
Where  golden  branches  of  banana  gleam 

In  the  water's  flow ; 
Where  the  huge  tamarind  majestic  towers. 
And  waves  the  cocoa-palm  iu  leaves  like  feather- 
flowers. 
•  •  •  •  a 

And  here  and  there,  down  in  the  valleys  low, 
The  capitals  of  palms  and  cedars  show 

Above  the  woolly  mist. 
Up  floats  the  fleecy  veil,  and,  for  a  while, 

Dims  the  bright  lamp  of  day. 
Until  it  rests  upon  the  topmost  pile 

In  canopy  of  grey ; 
Then  is  withdrawn  the  curtain  of  the  night. 
And  all  is  joyous  life  and  sunny  light ! 
A  wide  green  forest-walk,  bespangled  o'er 
With  globes  of  dew,  slopes  from  the  grassy  shore 

Of  a  stream  lost  in  shade : 
Mimosa  and  tall  fern,  in  fringes  deep, 
On  either  side  a  due  observance  keep. 

Between  the  glade 
And  the  great  trees ;  and  form  a  tangled  screen 

For  partridge  red  and  grey. 
For  ground-dove,  and  for  thrush  and  finch  unseen. 

But  load  in  happy  lay — 
A  melody  that  wondrously  agrees 
With  the  sweet  odours  wafted  from  the  trees. 

Far  more  to  our  liking  are  the  following  : — 

Their  comrade  is  a  watchman  of  the  deep, 
Weary  with  combat — now  h«  combats  sleep : 
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To  Bhtmber  is  to  die. 
Silent  sometimes  lie  walks,  and  sometimes  sings, 
Wishing  at  heart  that  the  dull  hoars  had  wings, 

So  tardily  they  fly. 
His  consciousness  at  best  a  waking  dream 

Of  straggles  won  and  lost : 
Knife,  boarding-pike,  and  cutlass  roand  him  gleam  | 
He  hears  the  war-cry,  and  the  dismal  scream 

Of  wretch  in  waters  tossed ; 
And  eyer  as  he  rests  on  tafiVail  or  on  shroud. 
His  beary  eyelids  dose  against  the  battle-cloud. 

Of  the  remaihing  poems  in  this  volume,  we  can 
only  observe  that,  if  they  do  not  fall  below,  neither 
do  they  rise  above,  mediocrity. 


The  Spirit  and  Scope  of  Education.  From  the  Ger- 
man of  the  Very  Rev.  J.  A.  Staff,  D.D.,  by 
RoBBBT  GoBDON.  Edinburgh:  Marsh  and  Beattie ; 
London:  Charles  Dolman.     1851. 

Ik  the  advertisement  to  his  very  ably-executed 
translation,  Mr.  Gordon  informs  us  that  he  enter* 
tains  *'  the  hope  that  it  will  promote  the  oause  of 
education  in  this  country."  Now,  without  at  all 
wishing  to  depreciate  the  merits,  literary  or  phi- 
lanthropical,  of  one  we  respect  so  highly  as  jOr. 
Stapf,  we  candidly  admit  that  we  difJBr  in  opinion 
from  Mr.  Gordon.  The  oause  c^  education  is  at 
no  stand-still  in  these  days.  Few  questions  have 
been  more  thoroughly  mooted,  discussed,  and  placed 
in  every  possible  point  of  view  than  the  present. 
Take  up  the  first  paper  or  periodical  that  comes  to 
hand,  and  it  is  almost  matter  of  certainty  that  this 
paramount  topic  will  be  found  therein  treated  on. 
The  results  of  this  investigation  have  been  most 
satis&ctory,  inasmuch  as  they  have  been  practical. 
Now,  practical  the  work  before  us  certainly  is  not,  as 
certainly  as  it  is  scholar-like,  profound,  and  philoso- 
phical. It  needed  not  to  tell  us  that  it  emanated 
from  the  German  school.  The  first  pages  of  the 
introduction  would  have  at  once  satisfied  the  most 
sceptical  on  this  point,  and  the  whole  of  the  volume 
fiimishes  fiill  evidence  of  the  fact.  We  find,  for 
instance,  in  the  chapter  treating  of  the  cultivation 
of  foresi^t,  the  following : — 

The  edacator,  however,  sheald  be  oareftil  to  distinguish 
the  faculty  of  foresight  flrom  a  certain  feelfaig  or  secret 
affection  of  the  mind  which  fireqnenUy  makes  individaals 
beliere  that  they  have  some  inexplicahle  presentiment  of 
future  or  distant  things.  There  is  scarcely  an  old  family 
the  annals  of  which  do  not  relate  that  such  presentiments 
had  really  heen  felt,  or  at  least  pretended,  by  some  of  its 
ancestors  or  dependaats.  The  only  answer  which  can  be 
given  to  these  assertions  is,  either  that  the  parties  were  the 
dupes  of  deception,  or,  if  mortal  man  does  possess  the 
power  of  presentiment,  that  there  is  an  abyss  laid  open  for 
psychological  inquiry  the  depths  of  which  are  as  yet  un- 
explored. Hence,  the  ofBoe  of  the  educator  with  regard  to 
this  subject  is  almost  entirely  of  a  preventive  eharaoter. 
He  should  warn  his  pupils  from  being  deceived  by  others, 
or  fix>m  deceiving  themselves  with  dreams,  presentiments, 
uid  similar  affections  of  the  mind.  He  will  find  this  to  be 
tne  more  necessary  for  some  individuals,  since  modem 
times  have  given  birth  to  a  delusive  mysticism,  which 
leads  to  the  most  extravagant  absurdities.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  superstition,  Avarice,  and  ambition,  have 
always  found  an  ample  field  for  deceiviog  and  being  de- 
rived in  the  invisible  regions  of  feeling. 

Now  this  we  have  quoted,  not  to  record  our 
dissent  from  the  theory  here  propoundedi  for  we 
comcide  in  some  degree  with  the  reverend  author, 
but  to  convince  our  readers  how  stnmgly  the  style 


smacks  of  the  sdiool  we  have  alhded  to,  that  stjh 
which,  thanks  to  our  German  fiiends,  we  have  been 
taught  to  call  (B$thetica\  possibly  as  antithesis  to 
practicaL  Having  delivered  ourselves  of  thesi 
pre&tory  remarks,  we  gladly  oomm^  this  work 
to  the  notice  of  those  who  interest  thenuelTes 
in  the  mighty  subjects  it  embraces.  Bat  we  fear 
that  too  many  would  shrink  from  volanteering 
for  the  post  of  educator.  A  model  man,  a  "Guilt- 
less monster,"  indeed,  would  he  prove  who  posBessed 
all)  ay,  or  a  portion  of  the  requisites  the  excdlent 
doctor  deems  indispensable  for  the  Mfilment  of  his 
duties.  Nor  are  such  requisites  to  be  merely  monl, 
nierelv  esoteric  (as  the  worthy  author  would  ex- 
press It).  The  educator's  attributes  must  likeirise 
be  exoteric  Hear  this,  ye  candidates  at  Kn^ 
Hall,  or  other  training-sdiools,  and  trembb  :— 

It  is  not,  however,  only  the  inward  stamp  of  adnd  tnd 
character  which  is  of  importance  in  the  edscatot.  Hit 
exterior  also  is  of  great  consequence,  snd,  mdeed,  of  A 
mnch  the  greater  consequence,  the  more  fereftly  70uii| 
minds  are  inflaenced  by  objects  which  strike  them  it  tbi 
outer  worid.  On  Uiis  account,  the  educator  dioidd  beftM 
from  any  remarkable  physical  defotmity.  He  ihodl 
possess  a  certain  ease  and  graoefiilness  hi  his  vilk  ind 
carriage.  He  should  have  an  open  and  friendlj  eoostt- 
nance,  a  good  pronunciation,  an  animated  dditetj,  isd 
other  suchlike  attractive  and  pleasmg  qnslititt. 

A  certain  unction  of  the  soul,  a  oertahi  joy  in  the  Hdy 
Ghost,  which  has  not  its  source  on  esrth,  but  ii  the  gift 
of  Heaven,  and  abides  in  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  be^ 
is  necessary  in  order  to  fit  a  teacher  or  ednettor  m  m 
oAoe. 

We  decline  to  enter  upon  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  religious  or  Becular  dioud  prerai  in 
any  system  devised  for  forwarding  the  grand  wu^ 
of  education.  Our  pages  are  but  little  adafltfed  to 
the  discussion  of  controversial  points  of  so  ddicate 
a  nature ;  and  we  fear  that»  in  too  many  instaocW) 
the  over  zeal  of  the  advocates  of  eitiier  side  retards 
the  attainment  of  the  great  ends  they  both  hate  in 
common*  Ample  material  for  the  due  cowWe«* 
tion  of  this  important  point  will  be  found  in  the 
present  work,  whose  author  is  pre-eminentiy  a 
Christian,  a  scholar^  and  a  gentleman. 

Reformatory  Schools  for  the  Children  ofth  Peri^ 
and  Dangerous  Classes^  and  for  Juvenile  Ojfmi^ 
By  Maby  Gabpenteb.    London :  C.  Gilpin.  18W- 


It  is  highly  gratifying  to  find  that  the 
cause  60  ably  advocated  oy  theexceUentladrin 
work  before  us  has  prospered  and  thriven  maaw* 
very  circumstances  intended  to  impede  its  pnfi^ 
We  allude  to  the  appearance,  several  months Jp» 
of  a  letter  in  the  Morning  Chrordcte  calcuhtw  ^ 
work  prejudicially  to  Bagged  Schools.  Tfcatl^ 
excited  some  comment  and  elicited  much  ioQ|i^ 
the  result  of  which  was  to  establish  beyend  a  d*^ 
that  the  assertions  it  contained  were  fcls^  ^  jj! 
deductions,  of  course,  worthless  and  feDaciwH  ^ 
to  infuse  fresh  spirit  in  those  whose  exertioBB  «*• 
devoted  to  a  cause  so  meritorious.  Whilit**' 
siderin^  works  whidi,  like  tfiis,  have  in  tie* » 
forward  the  march  of  progress  and  stinralate  tM 
occasional  drowsy  spirit  of  ^^ilanthropy,  we  hat*  * 
repeatedly  and  lo  neartily  reootded  omr  wij^* 
their  behalf  tliat  to  expatiate  at  ^^^"^^ 
discussed  in  the  nreswt  tdmne  w««M  w  W  w 
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retread  oft-trodden  ground.  Who  in  the  present 
daj,  when  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the 
all-hnt  pauper  lower  classes  is  occupying  the  atten- 
tion, and  let  us  hope  practically  apperuing  to  the 
sympathies,  of  those  above  the  reach  of  want— who, 
we  ask,  ixa  withhold  their  earnest  and  deepest  in- 
terest ^m  schemes  calculated  to  snatch  the  child 
of  the  degraded  parent  from  those  contaminating 
influences  which  must  entail  on  him  a  career  of 

fuilt  and  misery  ?  The  gaol  and  the  gibbet  have 
ad  their  day,  their  power  of  checking  crime  has 
been  ftiUy  tested.  Let  the  experiment  of  milder 
measures  be  resorted  tOw  May  it  not  well  be  that 
anodynes  may  succeed  where  stimulants  have  failed 
to  attain  their  end  ?  Kindness  and  education,  the 
inculcation  of  the  love  of  God  and  hatred  of  crime, 
not  mere  apprehension  of  its  consequences,  may, 
nay,  must  eflrect  tiiat  which  horrors  of  the  law  are 
powerless  to  secure.  None  can  read  the  state- 
ments so  lucidly,  so  feelingly,  and  in  such  minute 
detail  as  are  here  given  by  Mrs.  Carpenter,  without 
becoming  profounmy  impressed  with  the  conviction 
that  the  most  thorough  extension  should  be  given 
to  a  system  so  admirm)ly  adapted  to  work  its  holy 
missiou.  Mrs.  Carpenter  does  not  slur  over  or 
disguise  the  many  difficulties  that  beset  the  path  of 
those  devoted  to  the  reform  of  juvenile  depravity. 
Not  the  least  of  these  difficulties  consists  in  ike 
selection  of  a  teacher  for  the  Bagged  Schools. 

To  do  so  effeetaally,  a  Tory  high  character,  very  peculiar 
powers  of  teaching,  and  patient,  perseyeriug  endurance  are 
necessary.  Too  low  a  standard  at  present  exists  of  the 
lewisites  tot  this  office,  which  we  deem  a  very  high  and 
heiMmrahle  one.  The  salaries  too  often  offered  to  such 
an  instmotor  would  be  rejected  with  scorn  by  a  skilful 
meohanic ;  and  yet  the  one  is  to  mould  into  beauty  and 
utility  material  Aatore  only,  the  other  to  fashion  the  spirit 
of  miin,  God*8  noblest  work.  The  master  of  a  school  for 
die«e  efaBdren  is  noi  only  to  oommunioate  that  mental 
citltiire  wliieh  is  needed  in  all  aehools,  but  to  aim  partiou- 
lariy  at  the  eradication  of  those  spiritual  evils  which  have 
already  made  frightful  progress.  *'  They  that  are  whole 
need  not  a  physician,  but  they  that  are  sick  ;*'  in  propor- 
tion to  the  dan^  and  inveteracy  of  tiie  disease,  we  seek  out 
tbft  moAt  skilful  medical  aid ;  so  to  heal  the  deep-seated 
mental  malady  of  these  poor  children,  we  must  seek  tlie 
most  excellent  master.  To  find  such  as  are  suited  to  these 
schools  is  difficult,  partly  from  the  smallness  of  the  remu- 
netation  generally  offered,  and  the  low  estimation  in  which 
this  office  is  held — pahly  because  there  are  really  few  who 
airs  qualified  to  fill  it  There  are  many  who  are  admirable 
maaters  of  the  ordinary  public  schools,  who  could  not,  even 
if  they  would,  efficiently  conduct  these. 

Yet  such  noble  spirits  are  to  be  met  with. 

**  I  quitd  envied  iheii  master,"  said  a  missionary,  "  his 
pewer  over  the  hearts  of  his  fellow-creatures.  As  I  walked 
with  him  through  some  of  the  most  miserable  streets, 
ciUIdfen  came  flocking  round  him,  even  from  Ae  very 
gHtters,  ellnging  to  him,  and  desiring  to  share  his  smile." 
It  is  not  always  that  the  warmest  love  can  so  manifest 
itself  as  to  be  thus  attractive,  but  the  possessor  of  this 
power  has  a  valuable  gifL 

With  so  many  urgent  demands  on  our  space,  it  b 
impossible  that  we  can  do  more  at  present  than 
invite  public  attention  to  this  powenully-written 
exposition  of  one  method  tending  to  advance  the 
noblest  cause  that  ever  came  home  to  the  hearts  of  all. 

Home  is  Home.    London :  Pickering.     1851. 
Without  advancing  any  pretensions  to  take  rank 
amongst  those  works  of  notion  which  pant  and 


strain  after  success  by  inflicting  upon  their  readers 
a  rapid  succession  of  incidents  ahke  startling  and 
improbable,  the  present  work  is  one  pleasing  from 
its  simplicity  of  plot,  and  the  nnaffected  style  in 
which  uiat  plot  is  developed.  We  jcannot  afford 
space  for  even  an  outline  of  the  story ;  suffice  it  to 
say,  that  it  will  amply  repay  the  reader  to  supply 
for  himself  the  deficiency  we  are  compelled  to 
leave  in  our  own  despite.  The  characters  are 
well  drawn,  and  more  particularly  those  of  the 
devoted  Honor  and  her  rough  yet  wann-hearted 
admirer  Rory.  As  for  Elate,  the  heroine  of  the 
tale — good  and  patient  Kate — ^who  practises  so 
well  the  precept  enjoined  by  the  fiflh  command- 
ment, all  we  can  say  is,  May  we  be  blessed  with 
a  daughter  such  as  she  to  cheer  and  prop  our 
declining  years.  Let  our  readers  peruse  this 
interesting  volume,  and  sure  are  we  that  they  will 
say  Amen !  to  our  wish. 

The  Judges  of  England  ;  with  Sketched  of  their  Lives. 
By  Edwabd  Foss,  F.S.A.  Vols.  UI.  and  IV. 
London:  Longmans.     1851. 

These  additional  vcJumes  deser\'e  a  hearty  welcome 
from  the  reading  world.  The  work,  when  com- 
pleted, will  form  an  invaluable  accession  to  what 
may  well  be  termed  the  classical  literature  of  the 
day.  Although,  perhaps,  not  written  in  the  gos- 
siping style  adopted  by  Lord  Campbell  and  others 
wno  have  selected  the  same  theme,  and  which  may 
render  them  more  popular  with  the  mere  desultory 
reader,  still  to  antiquarian,  lawyer,  and  historian 
they  will  be  found  riiQ  with  interest  and  erudition. 
It  were  premature  to  discuss  more  fully  at  present 
the  merits  of  such  volumes  as  have  already  ap- 
peared, but  the  learned  Chief  Justice  will  do  well 
to  consider  them  attentively  ere  he  give  the  world 
a  fresh  edition  of  his  able  and  elaborate  work. 
Mr.  Foss  convicts  his  eminent  predecessor  of 
manifold  inaccuracies,  and  it  is  the  more  hard  upon 
us  that  we  cannot  deny  the  conclusions  he  amvee 
at  from  his  review  of  ^he  authorities,  that  such 
conclusions  utterly  give  the  lie  to  sundry  pleasing 
little  traditional  figments  we  have  long  considered 
as  historical  facts.  Let  the  reader  anxious  to  have 
his  delusions  dispelled  refer  to  the  life  of  Chief 
Justice  Billing  related  in  the  fourth  volume.  The 
advocates  of  Chancery  Reform  will  be  interested 
in  the  following  passage  Apropos  of  the  Chan- 
cellors and  Keepers  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 

The  most  curious  legal  incident  of  this  reign  is  thia 
existence  of  two  chancellors  at  the  same  time,  recognised 
by  royal  authority,  and  acting  for  many  weeks  in  the  same 
kingdom.  Of  this  we  haTe  no  preTious  example  nor  sub- 
sequent instance ;  but  in  the  question  which  at  present 
perplexes  lawyers,  as  well  as  ministers  of  state,  as  to  the 
most  expedient  division  of  the  laborious  duties  now  de- 
volving on  the  keeper  of  the  seals,  who  can  tell  whether 
this  discovery  of  an  ancient  authority  may  not  suggest  the 
division  of  the  title  between  two  possessors,  in  the  same 
manner  that  two  chief  justices  were  formerly  substituted 
for  one  chief  Justiciary  ? 

Mr.  Foss  possesses  the  spirit  of  industry  and 
research  in  a  most  eminent  degree,  and  we  trust 
it  will  not  be  long  ere  fresh  volumes  bid  us  again 
direct  attention  to  his  meritorious  labours. 
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A  Practical  Applicaiion  of  the  Joint-Stock  Com- 
jl>anie*'  and  Friendhf  Societies*  Acts  to  the  Megis- 
tration  and  Government  of  Assurance  Societies. 
By  James  Hbnby  James.  London:  Simpkiu, 
Marshall  and  Co.     1851. 

A  Chiide  to  the  Formation  and  Management  of 
Friendly  Societies  for  Assurance,  Investment,  a/nd 
JSmigraiion.  By  tJAMEs  Henrt  James.  London : 
SimpkiB,  Marshall  and  Co.    1851. 

So  judicious  is  the  arrangement,  and  bo  ludd  the 
treatment  of  the  subjects  discussed  in  these  works, 
that,  although  thej  proceed  from  a  practical  and 
not  a  professional  person,  they  would  reflect  high 
credit  on  the  most  skilled  of  the  literary  kahituSs 
of  Westminster  Hall.  Not  the  least  striking  of 
the  consequences  that  resulted  from  the  mama  of 
1845  is,  tLat  it  has  given  rise  to  a  novel  species 
of  legislation.  As  joint^stock  company  succeeded 
joint-stock  company,  so  did  legislative  enactment 
succeed  legislative  enactment  to  meet  or  to  obviate 
the  endless  moot  points  as  they  arose.  The  his- 
tory of  these  Acts  is  most  minutdj^  given  in  the 
first  of  the  works  before  us.  Mr.  James  explains 
in  the  clearest  manner  the  effect  of  the  various 
clauses  of  the  various  statutes.  He  specifies  and 
comments  on  the  powers  and  liabilities  of  those  to 
whom  authority  is  thereunder  intrusted.  He  gives 
a  concise  and  accurate  view  of  the  position  of  share- 
holders, and  then  proceeds  to  discuss  the  duties  of 
those  to  whom  they  have  intrusted  the  manage- 
ment of  their  interests.  The  utility  of  these  works 
IS  obvious,  and  much  expense  and  vexation  may  be 
spared  if  persons  about  to  embark  their  fortunes  in 
any  of  the  various  schemes  now  so  rife  will  take  the 
precaution  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the 
real  nature  of  their  position. 

The  Plagues  of  Egypt,  a  Poem  ;  and  other  Pieces. 
By  F.  J.  Stubmeb.  Gtdnsborough :  printed  for 
the  Author.    1861. 

Arraigned  at  the  bar  of  criticism  to  answer  for 
having  infiicted  on  his  hapless  subscribers  and 
the  public  a  farrago  of  balderdash  unworthy  the 
most  dunderheaded  school-boy,  Frederick  John 
Stiirmer  pleads  his  youth  in  mitigation  of  that 
sentence  which,  spite  of  "  the  kindness  and  encou- 
ragement he  has  already  experienced "  {vide  pre- 
face), he  must  be  conscious  of  having  merited. 
Now,  if  this  were  his  first  offence,  we  might  be 
disposed  to  entertain  his  plea.  But  when  we  dis- 
cover how  carefully  he  has  ransacked  his  old  theme- 
books,  how  sedulously  he  has  preserved  his 
''  fragments,"  how  he  has  arrested  in  their  flight 
to  oblivion  his  "  fugitive  pieces,"  we  really  must 


whom,  we  fear,  time,  whilst  it  cures  his  youth,  will 
bring  neither  penitence  or  reform. 
,  We  presume  that  Mr.  Stiirmer  fonnd  in  the 
school-room  one  day"Lalla  Rookh"  and  "The 
Epicurean,"  and  having  made  himself  master  of 
the  erudition  conveyed  by  the  notes  and  appendix  of 
those  abstruse  works,  conceived  the  gloriooB  idea 
of  communicating  his  lore  to  an  admiring  pablic« 
Such,  we  presume  to  be  the  origin  of  "  The  Plagoes 
of  Eg3rpt"  One  plague,  at  any  rate,  was  B|»red 
the  hapless  subjects  of  the  hardened  Pharaoh,  viz, 
the  perusal  of  the  present  poem.  It  were  waste 
of  criticism  to  enter  into  any  detail  respecting  this 
production,  but  it  affords  us  satisfaction  to  consider 
that  Mr.  Stiirmer,  although  devoid  of  the  slightest 
claims  to  the  poet's  wreath,  must  yet  be  a  moA 
popular  and  amiable  individual,  as  is  evidenced  by 
the  list  of  the  noblemen  and  gentlem^  who  have 
subscribed  towards  his  work. 

jT^  Self  Instructor  in  German. 

The  German  Language  in  One  VohoM. 

Practice  in  German^  adapted  for  Selflnstruetm. 

A  First  German  Beading  Book. 

Key  to  Lebahns  German  Grammar. 

Tlie  Wonderful  History  of  Peter  Schlemikl. 

Undine.     With  explanatory  Notes  on  all  difficult 

words  and  phrases.   By  Falck  Lebabn.  London: 

Simpkin,  Marshall  and  Co. 

Until  the  last  few  years  people  have  regarded 
the  study  of  the  Qerman  language  as  a  bi^bear, 
a  task  that  few  possessed    energy  sufficient  to 
enter  upon  ;    and  small   wonder  when  we  call 
to    mind    the    dreary    and    ponderous  medium 
through  which  this  much-abused  tongue  was  to  be 
acquired.     There  was  something  appalling  in  the 
system  of  the  grammars  that  we  had  to  s^h  over 
and  wade  through  in  our  student-days.    How  we 
should  have  hailed  the  appearance  of  grammar  sadi 
as  the  present  I    Comprenensive  without  bebg  dif- 
fuse, systematical  and  yet  simple  and  tmoomplicated, 
we  heartily  commend  these  works  to  all  anzioos  to 
acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  a  language  whow 
study  will  richly  repay  the  pains  bestowed  upon  it 
Mr.  Lebahn  emplevs  a  most  admirable  method 
throughout.     He  afiures  the  reader  on  by  the 
judicious  selections  he  has  made  from  writen  the 
most  elegant  and  popular.     Let  the  student  applf 
himself  with  perseverance  to  the  text  and  translatioii 
of  the  opening  chapters  of  "  Undine,"  that  most 
charming  of  fictions,  and  he  will  be  amazed  at  the 
extent  of  his  progress.   That  Mr.  Lebahn's  system 
has  met  with  emment  success  is  evidenced  by  the 
fact  of  his  works  having  attained  to  a  fourth  editioD,is 


look  on  him  as  a  hardened  offender,  as  one  to  I  well  as  by  his  well-earned  reputation  as  a  teadter. 
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LAW-REPORMS    OP    THE    SESSION. 

REPOBT  OF  THB  OOMMOK-LAW  OOMMISSIOHERS. 


The  common-sense  of  England  lias  at  length  be- 
come irresistibly  clamorons  for  law-reform.  The 
^cheap,  simple,  and  expeditious  method  of  pro- 
cedure established  in  the  Oonnty  Goorts  has 
opened  the  eyes  of  the  **  lay  people,"  and  pnt  to 
the  ronte  the  scientific  nonsense  of  the  lawyers.  A 
man  who  has  recovered  his  50^.  in  one  of  the  new 
trilranals  by  means  of  a  summary,  economical, 
and  rapid  process,  every  step  of  which  he  can 
understand,  will  never  be  made  to  believe  that 
there  is  any  sufficient  reason  why,  if  he  wants  to 
recover  5ll,  he  should  have  to  run  the  gauntlet  of 
eurrebutters  and  surrejoinders,  special  demurrers 
and  motions  in  arrest  of  judgment,  not  to  mention 
the  contingent  pleastures  of  remanets  and  refreshers, 
^mtii  the  certain  and  inevitable  recreation  of 
inordinate  court-fees.  In  short,  Englishmen  have 
learned  that  redress  need  not  necessarily  imply 
roin ;  that  simple  right  is  preferable  to  scientific 
wrong ;  that  mvstery,  complexity,  and  embarrass- 
ment are  not  of  ihe  essence  of  law,  but  the  rank 
miagrowth  of  chicanery.  This  is  a  dangerous  dis- 
covery for  the  public  to  have  made.  The  appetite 
for  cheap  justice  grows  with  what  it  feeds  on.  The 
County  Courts  are  thronged,  and  Westminster  Hall 
10  deserted.  The  lawyers  themselves  are  at  length 
giving  way  to  the  set  of  the  popular  tide,  and 
^rimtning'Uieir  sails  the  better  to  encounter  it  The 
instinct  efael^-preservation  is  sufficiently  strong  in 
4ltai«stute  race,  and  a  numerous  phalanx  of  legal 
Uw-reformers  affords  the  best  proof  of  the 
irreasdble  force  of  the  popular  determination  in 
fevour  of  a  comprehensive,  radical,  and  systematic 
measure  of  law-reform. 

How  much  nearer  are  we  to  such  a  measure 
now  than  at  the  conmiencement  of  the  session 
1861  ? — ^^  a  question  to  be  asked,"  especially  when 
we  remember  how  the  Whig  Ministry,  with  the 
iKoai  keenness  of  their  instinct  for  detecting  a  new 
popular  cry,  paraded  measures  of  law-reform  fore- 
most in  their  programme  for  the  past  session. 

What  has  been  done  by  Gk)vemment  in  the  way 
of  redeeming  their  promise— what  by  private  law- 
reformers  in  the  House— what  by  the  Royal  Oom- 
siisaioners  who  wwe  specially  appointed  for  the 
v<«fc  xvm. — no.  ocziv. 


consideration  of  the  existing  defects  in  the  proce- 
dure of  the  Oommon-law  ? 

Of  direct  Government  legislation,  the  principal 
efforts  have  been  the  measure  for  increasing  the 
judicial  force  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  that 
for  amending  the  law  of  patents.  The  latter,  at 
the  close  of  the  session,  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the 
Herodian  propensities  of  our  hereditary  legislators. 

With  regard  to  the  first  measure,  let  no  one 
deceive  himself  into  the  belief  that  it  is  in  any  proper 
sense  deserving  the  name  of  a  law-reform.  It  is 
a  mere  change  in  the  structure  of  the  Court,  it  is 
not,  what  is  still  the  great  desideratum,  a  change 
in  the  system  administered  in  that  Court  The 
reform  most  urgently  needed  in  Chancery,  as  in 
every  other  department  of  our  law,  is  procedure^ 
reform — a  thorough  revision  and  amendment  in 
the  mode  in  which  the  claims  of  litigants  are  pre- 
sented for  adjudication*  The  absurd  and  utterly 
indefensible  system  of  having  a  cause  partly  heard 
before  one  judge,  then  remitted  for  further  investi- 
gation to  another,  who  reports  upon  it,  perhaps,  to 
a  third  whose  decree  is  appealed  from  to  a  fourth^ 
from  whom  it  is  again  remitted  for  further  hearing, 
it  may  be.  to  a  filth,  till  years,  a  lifetime,  or  even 
several  generations,  are  whiled  away  in  one  long 
shuttlecock-match  of  wearisome  chicanery— this 
real  and  monster  grievance  of  our  present  system 
of  Chancery-administration  is  utterly  untouched 
by  the  ministerial  measure.  An  entire  re-construc- 
tion of  the  whole  method  of  l^^l  investigation 
pursued  in  Chancery,  a  complete  remodellmg  of 
the  Masters*  Offices  and  the  present  mode  of 
taking  accounts — these  are  the  first  steps  to  be  taken 
in  order  to  do  anything  deserving  the  name  of 
Chancery-reform.  The  Government  measure  only 
provides  a  somewhat  better  machinery  for  working 
the  old  system,  leaving  that  system  in  itself  wholly 
unaltered  and  unimproved.  It  is,  in  fact,  rather  a 
measure  for  re-arranging  the  office  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  Uum  for  reforming  the  Court  over  which 
he  presides. 

As  a  means  of  clearing  off  the  acctimtdated  hiass 
of  COianeery  arrears,  and  prevendng  such  accumu- 
lation for  the  future,  the  measure  will  doubtless 
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work  well.  The  Lord  Chancellor  has  notorionBly 
been  long  burdened  with  a  weight  of  duties  ex- 
ceeding Sie  single  powers  of  any  except  the  most 
rarely-gifted  of  men.  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Lords ;  President  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeal ; 
sole  judge  of  the  great  tribunal  which  decides,  in 
all  but  the  last  resort,  the  most  important  pjoperty- 
questions  in  the  land ;  dispenser  of  the  Queen's 
ecclesiastical  patronage ;  ex-officio  member  of  the 
Privy  Council,  it  may  be  (and  often  has  beea)  of 
the  Cabiuf  t  ako— he  has  hitherto  laboured  under 
the  pressure  of  a  load  of  duties,  the  whole  of  which 
could  only  be  ostensibly  got  through  by  the  im- 
perfect discharge  or  virtual  neglect  of  a  part.  Of 
these  duties,  too,  some  were  clearly  incompatible ; 
the  Chief  Judge  in  Chancery  has  more  than  once 
been  the  only  law  lord  in  tiiat  supreme  tribunal 
before  which  an  appeal  has  been  carried  against  a 
decision  given  by  him  in  his  inferior  judicial  capa- 
city. In  such  cases  the  dearly-purchased  privilege 
of  an  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords  has  been,  of 
course,  a  mere  mockery.  Again,  the  delivery  of 
judgment  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Error  was  fre- 
quently delayed  by  the  exigencies  of  attendance 
in  the  Court  of  Oiancery,  while  hearings  there 
were  constantly  interrupted  by  the  superior  claims 
of  state  or  legislation. 

Now  for  all  these  evils,  and  others  too  long  to 
enumerate,  the  Government  bill  certainly  provides  a 
remedy.  It  does  not,  indeed,  divide  the  executive 
and  legislative  functions  of  the  Chancellor  from  his 
judicial  duties — he  still  remains  Speaker  of  the 
Mouse  of  Lords,  and  President  of  the  Lords'  Ap- 
peal Court ;  but,  in  order  to  relieve  him  from  the 
sole  weight  of  judicial  responsibility,  two  new 
Equity  judges  are  to  be  created  to  sit  with  him  as 
assessors  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  also  to 
assist  in  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council.  By  this  means,  instead  of  the  interrupted 
attendance  of  a  single  judge  in  the  Appeal  Court 
of  Chancery,  there  will  be  secured  the  constant 
presence  and  undivided  energies  of  at  least  two 
Equity  lawyers,  who,  at  the  price  (6000^.  per 
annum  each),  ought  to  be  jurists  of  first-rate  dis- 
tinction. This  I2,000i.  a-year  is,  however,  not 
entirely  a  new  charge  on  the  country :  the  official 
income  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  being  reduced  from 
16,000^.,  its  present  amount,  to  an  annual  sum  of 
10,000^.  It  would  be  hard  indeed  if  this  increase 
of  judicial  force  did  not  serve  to  keep  down  Chan- 
cery arrears.  It  will  be  harder  stUl  if  the  only 
results  of  Whig  measures  of  Chancery-reform 
should  be  to  saddle  the  country  with  two  new 
Equity  judges,  in  order  to  work  with  rather  more 
decency  an  old  and  corrupt  system,  which  it  should 
be  one  of  the  first  duties  of  a  wise  and  honest 
Qovernment  effectually  to  remodeL 

One  feeble  measure,  thee,  and  one  insufficient^ 
abortive  attempt  to  remedy  the  crying  grievance 
inflicted  under  the  present  state  of  the  law  relating 
to  patents^  form  the  sum  total  of  the  direct  contri- 
butions by  Government  to  the  cause  of  law-reform. 
Let  UB-  now  consider  the  improvements  which, 
though  introduced  by  independent  legislators,  have 
yet  ^ad  the  sanction  and  support  of  th^  law  advisers 
of  the  Crown. 


Of  these,  the  first,  peihaps,  in  impoittnee,  ib 
the  Law  of  Evidence  Amendment  Act,  wbieh,  for 
the  first  time,  introduces  into  Westminster  fiaU 
the  practice  of  which  Bentham  had  long  ago  urged 
the  adoption,  which  all  abstract  reasoning  has  ov^ 
and  over  again  shown  to  be  wise  and  rational,  and 
which  the  experience  of  the  County  Conrts,  backed 
by  the  testimony  of  all  the  County  Court  jndges, 
(with   one  solitary  exception)   has  conclusively 
propped  ta  be  salotaty  ttud  safe— 4ke  pnKVkiee,  ve 
mean,  of  allowing  the  parties  to  a  eanae  to  give 
evidence  on  their  own  behalf.    The  absurd  pro- 
hibition of  this  obvious,   natural,  and  reasonable 
practice  in  the  superior  Courts  of  English  judi- 
cature has  had  more,  perhaps,  to  do  wi&  the  cost- 
liness and  tortuosity  of  our  Common-law  procedure 
than  any   other  of  the  artificial  restrictioBs  by 
which  we  still  encumber  the  investigation  of  trutk 
In  every  case  the  plaintiff  and  defendant  are  those 
who  know  most  about  the  matter  in  dispute— in 
a  vast  majority  of  cases  they  are  the  only  parties 
who  know  anything  about  it    Yet  the  wisdom 
of  the  English  law  has  hitherto  rigorously  reM 
to  allow  either  the  one  or  the  other  to  open  their 
lips  in  the  witness-box.     Lawyers  alone  know  the 
grievous  amount  of  injustice  which  the  inflexible 
maintenance  of  this  absurd  restriction  haa  perpe- 
trated.    Of  causes  actually  brought  into  Court, 
what  unreckoned  numbers    have    broken  do^ra 
owing  to  the  failure  of  a  link  in  the  chain  of  ^- 
dence,  which  the  suitor,  had  he  hem  allowed  to 
speak,  could  have  instantly  supplied !    Hdwrnisy 
a  plaintiff,  for  instance,  has  been  compelled  to  at 
by,  a  passive  spectator  of  that  solemn  mockery  of 
justice — a  nonsuit  in  an  action  on  a  bill  of  a- 
change  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  some  wit- 
ness called  to  prove  the  defendant's  hand»wiitin& 
which  the  plaintiff,  if  allowed  to  get  into  the  box, 
could  have  instantly  and  eatisfiactorily  identified! 
But  we  will  not  slay  the  slain ;  the  fiEstuoufl  pedaatry 
which  has  been  heard  over  and  over  again  preeiog 
out  its  stock  iallacies  in  defence  of  this  now  abo- 
lished anonudy,  will,  it  may  be  devonidy  hoped, 
be  heard  no  more.    Henceforth,  it  is  the  law  of 
the  land,  that  in  all  proceedings  and  before  til 
tribunals,  **  the  persons  in  whose  bdialf  the  suit, 
action,  or  other  proceeding  may  be  brooght  or 
defended,  shall  (except  in  criminal  proceedifigSt 
actions  for  adultery,  or  breaeh  of  promise  d  ^ 
riage)  be  competent  and  comp^i^le  to  gir*  ^ 
dence,  on  behalf  of  either  or  any  of  the  ptrt**^ 
the  said  suit,  action,  or  proceeding." 

Another  very  important  provisioa  coataia^d  m 
ike  bill  is  the  clause  enabling  the  OoBunoB-)sv 
Courts  to  compel  the  inspection  of  doami^ 
whenever  Courts  of  Equity  woidd  grant  diectf^- 
Regarding,  as  we  do,  the  fdaion  of  the  (kuBSD^' 
law  and  Equity  procedures  to  be  the  grand  object 
to  be  kept  in  view  by  all  law-refonnara,  we  «• 
joice  in  the  introduction  of  a  rule  whioh,  ^ 
from  its  intrinsic  justice,  ia  further  reccHasmmtd 
by  the  fact  that  it  is  an  advance,  however  \sS^^ 
tovTards  that  highly-desirable  consommatioD*  ^? 
the  introduction  of  this  measure  the  oosbI^.  ^ 
indebted  to  Lord  I^ufgh^i,  who^e  pew***^ 
ardour  in  0^  cft^ae  of  law-wfem  ym  &«■  •* 
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important  element  in  the  balance  whieh  another 
generation  will  have  to  strike  between  the  merits 
and  the  fmlings  of  that  brilliant  bat  eccei^c  man 
of  genius. 

Second,  but  only  second,  in  importance  to  this 
amendment  of  the  law  of  evidence  is  Lord 
GampbelFs  excellent  Act  for  Improving  the  Admi- 
nistration of  Criminal  Justice. 

Here  again,  lawyers  alone  can  judge  of  the 
necesfflty  and  extent  of  the  improvement  effected. 
Hie  public  have,  doubtless,  a  general  impression 
that  our  criminal  procedure  is  absurdly  technical. 
But  none  except  those  who  have  been  trained  to 
defeat  justice  by  the  weapons  of  chicane  can  be 
expected  to  have  an  accurate  acquaintance  with 
the  extreme  point  to  which  the  absurdity  extended. 

In  the  books  of  our  law  appertaining  to  the 
administration  of  criminal  justice,  page  after  page 
is  filled  with  reported  cases  in  which  it  is  not  the 
prisoner  but  the  indictment  that  has  been  put  upon 
trial.  The  guilt  or  the  innocence  of  the  accused 
is  passed  by  as  a  secondary  consideration,  and  the 
whole  proceeding  is  made  to  turn  on  the  issue 
whether  the  written  accusation  be  in  every  micros- 
oopic  detail  faultlessly  accurate.  For  instance, 
your  name  (forgive  us  the  supposition)  is  John 
Thomas  Brown;  your  pocket,  in  the  sight  of  a 
cloud  of  witnesses,  has  been  picked  by  some 
"victim  of  society,"  whom  you  are  bound  over  to 
prosecute;  the  day  arrives,  the  felon  is  in  the 
dock,  the  case  is  proved  with  an  accumulative 
cogency  of  conviction ;  the  arm  of  Justice  is  about 
to  strike,  when,  behold  I  it  is  on  a  sudden  para- 
lysed by  the  discovery  that  the  clerk  of  the 
arraigns,  in  drawing  the  indictment,  has  written 
your  name  as  John  WilUam  Brown.  The  counsel 
for  the  prisoner  takes  the  objection,  the  judge  is 
bound  to  yield  to  it,  and  the  interesting  culprit 
walks  out  of  the  dock,  an  incarnate  instance  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  rule  which  has  hitherto  rendered 
conviction  impossible,  unless  the  name  of  the  pro- 
secutor be  set  forth  with  the  precisest  accuracy  in 
tibe  indictment 

Besults  still  more  shocking  to  common-sense 
arise  when  this  absurd  strictness  is  enforoed  for 
the  protection  of  the  more  atrocious  classes  of  cri- 
minals. For  instance,  the  rule  was,  that  the  name 
and  description  of  the  murdered  person  must,  in 
order  to  the  conviction  of  the  murderer,  be  abso- 
lutely and  literally  correct.  The  slightest  devia- 
tion involved  an  acquittal.  There  were  cases  in 
which  it  was  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty  accu- 
rately to  observe  this  rule,  especially  in  the  instance 
of  murder  conmiitted  on  unbaptised  and  illegitimate 
diildren.  The  consequent  failure  to  convict  in 
each  cases  on  the  dearest  evidence  has  been  dis- 
gracefully freqi^nt.  One  instance  we  rec<^ 
lect,  in  whieh  a  fa^er,  under  circumstances  of 
indescribable  barbarity,  had  murdered  his  own 
child.  The  child  (of  tender  years)  was  net  bom 
in  wedlock ;  and  the  proper  technical  method  of 
describing  it  was  a  matter  of  such  difficulty,  ihat 
Hkongh,  no  less  than  six  various  modes  of  de- 
seription  were  introduced  into  as  many  separate 
counts,  the-  raurdorerx  to  tiie  eternal  cUsgraee  of 
oar  jnrispnideiioe^  was  aeeesBarily  acquitted,  on 


the  ground  that  not  one  of  the  six  different  descrip- 
tions was  so  rigorously  accurate  as  to  enable  the 
criminal  justice  of  England  to  strike  the  unnatural 
perpetrator  of  thia  most  frightful  crime.  One  other 
and  less  tragical  instance,  and  we  have  done.  This 
case  was  of  very  recent  occurrence.  It  was  capable 
of  the  clearest  proof  that  the  accused  had  stolen 
the  sum  of  (say)  20^ ;  that  this  was  the  precise 
amount  was  clear  to  demonstration ;  but  there  was 
no  positive  proof  of  the  particular  description  of 
coins  of  which  the  stolen  sum  had  been  made  up« 
The  indictment  mentioned  all  possible  descriptions 
of  gold  and  silver  coinage  as  having  helped  to 
make  up  the  sum  in  question,  but  omitted  to  in- 
clude all  the  species  of  copper  coin.  The  objection 
was,  that  by  possibility  some  copper  coins  might 
have  helped  to  make  up  the  amount,  and  that 
consequently  the  description  of  the  property  stolen 
was  not,  as  the  law  required,  strictiy  accurate  in 
every  particular.  Apart  from  this  objection,  the 
proof  of  guilt  was  clear.  But  to  this  objection, 
o^ly  a  few  terms  back,  the  assembled  judges  of  the 
land,  in  the  High  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal,  were 
ignominiously  compelled  to  give  way ;  the  indict- 
ment was  pronounced  insufficient,  and  the  prisoner 
discharged. 

Now,  what  made  this  state  of  things,  absurd 
imder  any  supposition,  absolutely  intolerable,  was 
the  fact  that  no  power  was  given  to  those  who  con^ 
ducted  criminal  tricUs  of  correcting  these  formal 
errors  in  the  iTistrmnent  of  accusation  according 
to  the  real  truth  of  the  case.  On  the  discovery 
in  the  clearest  case  of  guilt  of  the  minutest  failure 
in  accuracy  of  the  kind  we  have  specified,  the 
judge  was  struck  powerless,  the  jury  were  struck 
powerless,  the  whole  administration  of  justice  was 
reduced  to  a  sudden  dead  lock  by  the  iron  and 
inflexible  stringency  of  these  absurd  rules  of  our 
criminal  law.  Be  it  remembered,  too,  that  the 
only  excuse  that  had  ever  existed  for  the  perpe- 
tuation of  these  rules  has  loi^  since  been  swept 
away.  Laws  written  in  the  spirit  of  bloodthirsti- 
ness  might  require  to  be  administered  according 
to  the  strict  letter  of  technicality.  No  amount  of 
chicanery  could  be  revolting  which  saved  a  man 
from  being  hanged  for  stealing  half-a-crown  in  a 
dwelling-house.  But  this  reproach  of  blood  has 
been  washed  away.  Practically,  there  is  but  a 
single  crime  for  which  English  law  still  exacts  a 
publicly-inflicted  death.  Our  criminal  code  is 
now  one  of  the  most  l^ent  in  Europe.  The  time 
has  surely  arrived  when  our  criminal  administra- 
tion should  cease  to  be  the  most  absurd.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  uncertainty  of  conviction  is  a 
vast  temptation  to  crime.  Between  a  stupid  jury, 
an  astute  counsel,  and  the  ridiculous  technicalif^ 
of  the  law,  the  chances,  on  a  fair  calculation,  have 
hitherto  been  strongly  in  favour  of  any  given  crir 
minal*8  escape  from  justice.  It  was  high  time  to 
alter  this.  The  stupidity  of  juries,  indeed,  and  the 
astuteness  of  counsel,  are  beyond  the  reach  of  an 
Aet  of  Parliament ;  but  not  so  the  clearing  away 
of  the  more  crying  abuses  of  the  hyper-technical 
admimstration  of  criminal  law. 

This  ohjeet  has  been,  in  a  g^^t  measure^  effected 
by  Lord  Campbell's  Act.    Tb$i  Act  confers  the 
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power  (we  wish,  also,  it  had  imposed  the  necessity) 
on  judges  in  criminal  trials,  "  wherever  they  shall 
consider  such  variance  not  material  to  the  merits 
of  the  case,  and  that  the  defendant  cannot  he  pre- 
judiced thereby  [it  is  difficult  to  conjecture  how 
either  of  these  alternatives  can  arise  in  the  enu- 
merated cases]  to  amend  any  variance  between 
the  proof  and  the  indictment  in  the  name  of  any 
county,  riding,  division,  city,  borough,  town  cor- 
porate, parish,  or  place  mentioned  or  described  in 
any  such  indictment  or  record,  or  in  the  name  or 
description  of  any  person  or  persons,  or  body 
politic  or  corporate,  therein  stated  or  alleged  to 
be  the  owner  or  owners  of  any  property,  real  or 
personal,  which  shall  form  the  subject  of  any 
offence  charged  therein,  or  in  the  name  or  descrip- 
tion of  any  person  or  persons,  body  politic  or  cor- 
porate, therein  stated  or  alleged  to  be  injured  or 
damaged,  or  intended  to  be  injured  or  damaged  by 
the  commission  of  such  offence,  or  in  the  Christian 
name  or  surname,  or  both  Christian  name  and  sur- 
name, or  other  description  whatsoever,  of  any 
person  or  persons  whatsoever  therein  named  or 
described,  or  in  the  name  or  description  of  any 
other  matter  or  thing  whatsoever  therein  named 
or  described,  or  in  the  ownership  of  any  property 
named  or  described  therein."  The  enumerated 
particulars  comprise  most,  if  not  all,  those  grounds 
of  technical  objection  to  which  we  have  already 
referred ;  and  the  power  of  amending  at  the  trial 
will  put  an  end  to  the  discreditable  cavils  that 
have  so  long  been  the  disgrace  of  our  criminal 
justice. 

We  have  not  space  to  go  through  the  provisions 
of  the  Act,  and  can  only  notice  one  or  two  of  the 
more  important  amendments  which  it  introduces 
into  criminal  procedure.  Not  the  least  valuable 
is  that  which,  in  indictments  for  murder  or  man- 
slaughter, dispenses  with  the  necessity  of  specify- 
ing the  precise  means  by  which  the  injury  was 
inflicted ;  a  necessity  which,  under  the  old  system, 
led  to  the  most  ri<£culous  minuteness,  and  com- 
pelled the  criminal  pleader  to  vary  the  statement 
of  the  offence  in  a  vast  number  of  counts,  exhaust- 
ing every  imaginable  mode  in  which  it  might 
chance  to  turn  out  at  the  trial  that  death  was 
actually  occasioned.  Another  very  useful  clause 
is  that  which  provides  that  a  party  indicted  for  a 
felony  may,  in  all  cases,  be  found  guilty  of  an 
attempt  to  commit  the  same;  a  clause  which 
strikes  at  the  root  of  a  vast  deal  of  absurd  quibble, 
and  removes  one  very  frequent  source  of  the  escape 
from  justice  of  verv  heinous  offenders.  On  the 
whole,  it  may  be  Btleiy  said,  that  if  the  judges  do 
their  duty  in  carrying  out  this  statute  in  the  spirit 
in  which  it  has  manifestly  been  conceived,  it  can- 
not fail  to  purge  the  administration  of  criminal 
justice  from  some  of  the  worst  abuses  under  which 
it  has  hitherto  laboured.  We  confess,  at  the  same 
time,  that  we  should  have  preferred  an  enactment 
that  left  less  to  the  discretion  of  the  judges.  It 
would  also,  we  think,  have  been  more  satisfactory 
if,  instead  of  amending  the  most  faulty  portions  of 
our  criminal  procedure  in  detail,  it  had,  like  the 
cnmmal-procedure  code  of  New  York,  boldly  laid 
down  the  principle  that  every  indictment  should 


in  every  case  be  sufficient  which  set  out  in  clear, 
intelligible  and  concise  language  the  Bubetantial 
part  of  the  charge,  making  it  compulsory  on  the 
judges  to  amend  every  variance  between  the 
written  statement  and  the  proof  in  all  formal  and 
immaterial  points  not  essential  to  the  great  object 
of  letting  the  accused  know  what  he  was  chai^ 
with,  and  enabling  him  bond  Jide  to  prepare  his 
defence.  Still,  taking  it  as  it  stands,  we  regard 
this  measure  of  Lord  Campbell's  as  the  most  con- 
siderable  instalment  •  yet  contributed  by  direct 
English  legislation  to  the  important  cause  of  pro- 
cedure-reform. 

We  wish  we  could  number  among  the  acts  of  the 
recently -expired  session  a  similar,  and  perhaps 
even  more  urgently  required  reform  in  die  civil 
procedure  of  Westminster  Hall,  embracing,  which 
is  all  important,  an  amalgamation,  as  far  as  practic- 
able, of  the  now  unnaturally-divided  systems  of 
Equity  and  Common-law.  The  only  step,  and  a  very 
imperfect  one  it  is,  towards  this,  is  the  report  lately 
submitted  to  Parliament  of  the  Common-law  Com- 
missioners on  practice  and  pleading. 

The  present  state  of  Common-law  procedure  in 
the  superior  Courts  is  given  up  as  defenceless  cvca 
by  the  lawyers  themselves ;  on  that  point  we 
require  no  further  evidence  than  is  furnished  by 
the  very  report  which  is  now  lying  before  ns. 
Here,  as  in  the  criminal  law,  the  great  fault  of  the 
system  is  its  rigorous  and  wholly  indefenable 
technicality.  Not  the  merits  of  the  claim  or 
defence,  but  the  merits  of  the  written  statement  or 
pleading  in  which  that  claim  or  defence  is  brought 
before  ^e  notice  of  the  adjudicating  tribunal,  are 
too  often  made  the  sole  subject  of  tnal.  And  the 
test  by  which  the  sufficiency  or  insufficiency  of 
these  written  statements  is  ascertained  is  literally 
the  most  absurd  that  the  pedantry  of  psendo- 
science  ever  devised  for  the  obstruction  of  the 
practical  business  of  life. 

It  may  be  as  well,  perhaps,  just  to  lay  down  very 
briefly  the  few  and  simple  principles  upon  wWdi 
this  whole  question  must  ultimately  tmiL  Con- 
ceding (as  we  are  disposed  to  do)  that  written 
statements  from  both  litigants,  before  coming  to 
trial,  are  preferable  to  mere  oral  pleadings,  what 
is  the  sole  object  to  which  such  statements  should 
be  directed?  Evidently  to  tlus,  and  nothing  hat 
this :  to  give  intelligible  notice  of  the  growidt  of 
claim  or  defence  on  which  either  litigant  rests  m 
case.  I  want  to  know  what  your  claim  is,  you 
want  to  know  what  my  defence  is.  Any  conos^ 
plain,  intelligible  form  of  words,  expressed  in  the 
ordinary  language  of  life  and  business,  wUch 
shall  convey  notice  to  either  litigant  of  the  meanmg 
of  the  other,  is  all  that  common-sense  can  require 
in  a  pleading.  This  is  the  simple  gronnd-principld 
of  the  whole  matter.  Now,  the  so-called  scioioe 
of  English  pleading,  not  content  with  this-;B^ 
content  vrith  conveying  intelligible  notice — ^insists, 
further,  upon  a  rigorous  exactitude  of  aocorwf 
which  shfiJl  logically  and  grammatically  excln^ 
the  possibility  of  attaching,  by  any  exerdse  of 
perverse  ingenuity,  any  otier  meaning  to  the 
written  statement  than  that  which  is  necessary  to 
the  full  l^al  expositioii  of  jttie  claim  or  defeofle 
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together  with  the  ground  and  tide  npon  which 
they  rest.  The  question  in  our  snpenor  Courts, 
as  at  present  constituted,  constantly  turns  on  the 
point,  not  whether  the  litigant  have  a  bond  fide 
claim  or  defence,  but  whether  his  mode  of  stating 
the  one  or  the  other  be  such  as  to  satisfy  the 
requirements  of  these  rules  of  special  pleading. 
The  mode  in  which  this  question  is  raised  is  by 
what  is  termed  a  special  demurrer,  or  formal  objec- 
tion to  the  technical  sufficiency  of  the  written 
statement 

It  may  readily  be  conceived  how  exquisitely  ill- 
adapted  is  sQch  a  system  as  this  for  deciding 
practical  questions  connected  with  the  business  and 
the  property  of  the  busiest  and  wealthiest  of  human 
communities.  The  subtlety,  the  dialectic  accuracy, 
the  hair-splitting  distinctions,  the  wire-woven 
refinements  which  wquld  have  made  it  the  delight 
of  the  schools  have  rendered  it  the  dread  and 
detestation  of  the  'change  and  the  market 
Englishmen  of  business  found  that  in  every  other 
scene  of  active  life  the  most  important  negotiations 
were  transacted  with  celerity,  certainty,  and  com- 
mon-sense. In  Westminster  Hall  alone  there  still 
reigned  a  formalism,  a  dilatoriness,  a  pedantry, 
more  worthy  of  the  age  of  Thomas  Aquinas  and 
the  Master  of  the  Sentences  than  of  the  days  of 
ocean  steamers  and  electric  telegraphs,  the  penny- 
postage,  the  clearing-house,  and  the  Crystal  Palace. 
It  was  evidently  high  time  that  something  should 
be  done ;  and  accordingly  the  Commissioners  were 
appointed,  upon  whose  report  we  must  now  ofifer 
a  few  observations. 

Before  going  at  all  into  details  (and  our  space  will 
preclude  us  from  doing  this  except  very  briefly), 
we  have  a  preliminary  objection  to  take.  It  is 
this  :  the  report  merely  recommends  certain 
changes  and  alterations  in  the  existing  system  of 
procedure.  This  will  never  do.  It  is  re-construc- 
tion that  we  require,  not  mere  repair.  The  thing 
vmnted  is  a  complete  and  concise  code  of  practice 
and  procedure,  such  as  became  law  two  years 
ago  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  is  now  fast 
being  adopted  throughout  the  whole  of  the  eastern 
and  northern  States.  Nothing  ought  to  satisfy  the 
public  short  of  a  well-digested  procedure-code, 
the  first  article  of  which  should  consist  of  an  abro- 
gation of  every  rule  of  practice  not  contained 
within  itself.  Nothing  leads  to  inextricable  con- 
fusion and  ultimate  failure  so  surely  as  the  attempt 
to  make  a  working-system  out  of  a  patchwork  of 
old  and  new.  Let  us  have  for  once  a  systematic 
and  orderly  piece  of  legislation,  which  shall  be 
complete  in  itself,  final  in  its  results,  and  creditable 
to  English  statesmanship. 

Passing  from  this  consideration  (which  we  trust 
will  weigh  with  those  upon  whom  will  devolve  the 
task  of  legislating  on  this  subject),  let  us  glance  at 
the  more  important  portions  of  the  Commissioners' 
report 

In  the  first  place,  we  are  glad  to  admit  that  in 
many  respects  they  go  farther  than,  from  the 
known  intellectual  habits  of  the  English  lawyers, 
we  were  prepared  to  anticipate.  They  recom- 
mend the  abolition  of  the  technical  forms  of 
action — a  necessary  first  step  towards  anything 


like  a  rational  system  of  procedure ;  they  also  ad- 
vocate the  total  abolition  of  court-fees,  and  the 
practical  realisation,  as  far  as  the  Superior  Courts 
of  Common-law  are  concerned,  of  the  great  prin- 
ciple that  the  public  administration  of  justice  shall 
be  defrayed  at  the  public  cost,  and  not  by  a  tax 
levied  on  the  suitors.  They  further  recommend  the 
abolition  of  a  great  deal  of  the  useless  lumber  by 
which  proceedings  were  delayed,  technicalities 
multiplied,  and  l£e  costs  of  law  needlessly  aug- 
mented. The  signature  of  pleas  by  counsel,  rules 
to  plead  and  to  compute,  the  absurd  and  antiquated 
forms  of  jury  process,  with  many  other  vexatious 
and  useless  proceedings  which  have  long  outlived 
the  reasons  that  might  once  have  been  urged  in 
their  defence,  are  proscribed  with  a  just  and  neces- 
sary rigour  that  some  years  back  would  have  stirred 
up  a  tempest  in  Westminster  Hall ;  while  now,  so 
strong  is  the  conviction  amongst  lawyers  that  they 
can  only  save  the  ship  by  throwing  the  lumber 
overbdurd,  not  a  horsehair  will  brisde  in  indigna- 
tion even  on  the  most  legal  of  wigs,  nor  a  depre- 
catory rustle  be  audible  from  the  stififest  of  stuff 
gowns.  Passing  from  these  minor  details  to  the 
weightier  matters  of  the  law — to  the  all-important 
point  as  to  the  principle  on  which  pleadings  should 
be  constructed,  the  report  of  the  Commissioners 
shows  a  very  considerable  advance  on  the  views 
entertained  by  their  learned  predecessors,  although 
it  does  not  come  up  to  what  we  must  still  think  ^e 
wisest  practical  conclusion. 

Admitting  "  that  the  object  of  pleading  is  to 
ascertain  the  points  in  controversy,  with  the  view 
of  informing  the  parties  themselves,  and  the  tri- 
bunal which  is  to  decide  between  them,  what  is  the 
question  to  be  disputed,"  they  yet  consider  that 
this  cannot  be  done  unless  the  written  statements 
"  clearly  and  distinctly  state  all  such  facts  as  are 
necessary  to  sustain  the  action,  defence,  or  reply, 
as  the  case  may  be."  In  other  words,  they  are  of 
opinion  that  intelligible  notice  of  the  ground  of 
action,  defence,  or  reply,  is  not  sufficient ;  but  that 
the  written  statement  must  also  show  all  facts 
necessary  to  give  legal  validity  to  the  action, 
defence,  or  reply.  Now  this  we  think  objection- 
able. Endless  questions,  we  foresee,  may  be  raised 
as  to  whether  any  given  pleading  does  state  "  all 
such  facts  as  are  necessary  to  sustain  it ;"  questions 
which  could  never  arise  if  nothing  more  were 
required  than  that  the  written  statement  of  the 
cause  of  action,  of  the  ground  of  defence  or  reply, 
should  bond  fide  convey  to  each  party  and  to  the 
adjudicating  tribunal  a  clear  notice  of  the  points 
in  dispute. 

The  Commissioners,  indeed,  propose  that  "  no 
formal  or  technical  defect,  imperfection,  or  omis- 
sion, default  in  form  or  lack  of  form,  shall  invali- 
date any  pleading,"  and  that,  except  in  certain 
specified  cases,  "no  pleading  shall  be  deemed 
insufficient  for  any  defect  upon  which  objection 
can  now  be  taken  by  special  demurrer  only."  Ex- 
cepting the  exception,  this  is  a  vast  improvement 
on  the  old  system ;  but  we  are  convinced  that  it  is 
an  utter  fallacy  to  have  lefl  in  any  case  a  power  of 
deciding  a  cause  upon  a  technical  objection  to  the 
form  of  the  pleadings.    The  excepted  case  is  that 
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in  which  a  party  refoses  to  amend  his  pleading 
when  directed  to  do  bo  by  a  judge's  order :  npon 
this  the  opponent  may  demur  specially,  stating  as 
the  ground  of  demurrer  the  same  defect  which  he 
pointed  out  in  the  summons,  and  the  Court,  if  of 
the  same  opinion  as  the  judge,  may  either  give 
judgment  against  him  or  order  him  to  amend. 
Against  this  we  strongly  protest  The  excepted 
case,  indeed,  in  a  bond  fide  course  of  litigation,  could 
rarely  occur;  but  all  litigation  is  not  bond  fide, 
and  no  such  weapon  of  delay  and  vexation  as  a 
special  demurrer  should  be  left  available  for  the 
defeat  of  justice  by  the  arts  of  chicanery.  The 
power  also  proposed  to  be  given  by  the  report,  of 
resorting  to  a  single  judge  at  chambers  in  order  to 
have  pleadings  amended,  on  the  ground  of  uncer- 
tainty, argumentativeness,  or  prolixity,  would,  we 
are  confident,  work  ill  in  practice.  The  tribunal 
in  question,  from  the  haste  and  informality  of  its 
proceedings,  is  by  no  means  a  satisfactory  one  for 
the  adjudication  of  such  questions,  while  the  noto- 
riously different  views  taken  by  different  judges,  of 
the  degree  of  strictness  required  in  pleadings  (a 
difference  which  the  introduction  of  the  new  system 
might  perhaps  rather  aggravate  than  diminish) 
would  render  the  sufficiency  or  insufficiency  of  a 
pleading  dependant  on  the  istcty  whether  Mr. 
Baron  A  or  Mr.  Justice  B  happened  to  be  the  judge 
in  chambers. 

Another  strong  evidence  of  the  tyranny  which 
inveterate  habits  exercise  over  the  ablest  minds  is 
apparent  in  the  retention  by  the  Comnussioners  of 
what  has  always  seemed  to  us  one  of  the  worst 
absurdities  of  our  English  system  of  pleading-^the 
motion  in  arrest  of  judgment.  That  a  litigant  who 
has  passed  by  a  technical  defect  in  his  opponent's 
pleading  in  order  to  rest  the  issue  on  the  very 
right  of  the  case,  should  then,  on  finding  that  a 
verdict  has  gone  against  him,  be  allowed  to  fall 
back  upon  Uie  resources  of  chicanery  in  order  to 


arrest  a  jwst  judgment^  does  seem  a  position  mut 
monstrous  and  indefensibie.  The  Comnuenonen 
ground  their  recomoieadaticMi  on  the  notable  reason 
that  it  is  "a  fundamental  principle  of  law  that  the 
record  ^onld  show  a  good  canse  <^  aetion."  Sorely 
it  is  a  somewhat  more  fundamental  prindple,  hk 
of  law  only,  but  of  morality  and  right  reason,  Ite 
the  substance  of  justice  should  not  be  sacrificed  to 
the  form  thereof. 

No ;  we  cannot  accept  this  first  report  of  tlie 
Common-law  Commissioners  as  anything  moredua 
a  promising  first  step  in  the  great  cause  of  pro- 
cedure-reform. Let  GU)vemment  enlarge  the 
powers  of  this  Commission,  or  let  their  report, 
and  that  which  will  doubtless  be  submit!^  to 
Parliament  in  the  course  of  next  session  from  the 
Commissioners  on  Chancery  practice  and  plead- 
ings, bo  together  laid  befojre  some  three  or  four 
able  men,  with  instructions  to  compile  from  the 
two  (after  the  fashion  of  the  New  York  CommiB- 
sioners)  a  complete  code  of  procedure  for  the 
Hnited  jurisdictions  of  Equity  and  Common-lew. 
It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  work  moredeBerving 
of  the  best  energies,  or  more  calculated  to  call 
forth  the  purest  ambition,  of  men  able  and  eager 
to  do  good  service  to  their  country.  Can  it  be  true 
that  great  and  heroic  works  like  diese  can  only  be 
accomplished  by  the  enlightmed  will  of  sndi 
despotisms  as  that  of  Napoleon,  or  such  democnaa 
as  that  of  New  York?  Must  a  Parliamentary 
Government,  by  parties,  remain  for  ever  compara- 
tively indifferent  to  these  great  measures  of  eodal 
reform,  which,  though  they  cannot  seat  or  mweii 
a  Cabinet,  have  avast  influence  upon  the  bappineas 
and  the  welfare  of  those  for  whose  sake  even 
Cabinets  rule,  and  Greys  and  Elliots  toil  throngh  the 
painful  labours  of  office?  Nous  verrons:  mean- 
while, we  have  for  the  present  had  enough  of 
law-reform,  and  so,  we  doubt  not,  have  oar 
readers. 
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"  After  you  with  the  piper,  if  you  please,  sir,*' 
sung  out  a  stout,  rosy,  good-humoured  looking 
commercial  gentleman  from  the  opposite  side  of 
the  fire. 

"  You  may  take  it  now,  if  you  will,"  replied  I. 
"  There  is  no  news  of  any  importance  that  I  can 
perceive.  Really,  the  world  seems  to  have  stood 
still  of  late ;  and  how  the  editors  contrive  to  fill 
their  broad-sheet  in  times  like  the  present  is  more 
than  I  was  ever  able  to  discover.  That  elopement 
must  have  been  a  perfect  god-send  to  them." 

"  Elopement  I  When  ? — where  ?"  exclaimed 
the  jolly  old  gentleman,  snatching  the  paper  from 
my  hand  with  almost  convulsive  eagerness.  ''  Oh, 
beret     I  see!     High-life,  too  I    Gad  1— ah!" 

Rather  amused  by  the  intense  avidity  with 
which  he  devoured  the  highly-seasoned  morsel  of 
scandal  before  him,  I  mentally  launched  out  into 
a  train  of  reflieetioBs  npon  that  peculiar  instinot  of 


humanity  which  leads  us  so  keenly  to  relish  the 
recital  of  our  neighbour's  fault  or  folly.  The  same 
question — the  nature  of  the  pleasure  derived  froffi 
tragedy — ^has,  however,  resisted  the  analysis  of  » 
many  abler  minds,  that  my  own  speculations  qK» 
the  subject  may  well  be  left  unrecorded. 

The  striking  of  the  dock,  moreover,  brongtt 
with  it  suggestions  of  a  more  practical  turn;  fori 
chanced  at  that  moment  to  be  awaiting  the  arriTsl 
of  the  up-mail  to  London  in  the  commerdal  room 
of  a  dull  provincial  town,  perhaps  about  as  monri- 
fiU  a  piece  of  penance  as  it  ordinarily  feUcth  to 
the  lot  of  mortal  man  to  undergo. 

I  was  consoling  myself  by  attempting  «>™]?2 
to  calculate  the  exact  number  of  secoods  w« 
must  elapse  before  the  arrival  of  the  •^^^'^ 
expected  train,  when  a  deep  sigh  proceeded  fifo© 
the  capacious  bosom  of  the  rubicund  gentlemanw 
the  road.    Phwing  the  paper  npon  ^^We**"* 
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Idm,  he  began  to  ebake  his  head  at  the  fire  in  a 
■ort  of  rominadve  retrospective  fashion,  which  con- 
trasted 80  oddly  with  his  florid  face  and  burly 
figore  that  it  was  i^  I  could  do  to  avoid  laughing 
outright 

**  You  appear  interested  in  the  story,  sir,"  said 
I  at  length.  '*  Perhaps  you  are  acquainted  with 
one  or  other  of  the  parties  concerned  ?" 

"  No,  sir,**  replied  he,  "I  know  notiiing  of  the 
parties,  and  wish  to  know  nothii^^.  I  have  seen 
enough  of  runaway-matches  to  last  my  time-^ah !" 

** Indeed!"  rejoined  I,  becoming  intensely 
amused,  and  totally  unable  to  repress  a  smile. 
"  Not  within  your  own  personal  experience,  I  pre- 
aiDne  ?  You  must  forgive  my  curiosity,  but  I  can 
aee  you  have  something  upon  your  mind  which  it 
woidd  be  a  relief  to  you  to  tell.  We  never  met 
be£:>re,  and  in  half-an-hour*s  time  we  shall  part, 
probably  never  to  meet  again.  It  is  impossible 
3rou  could  have  a  better  auditor.  May  I  ring,  and 
order  brandies  for  two  ?  I  see  your  glass  etends 
eiupty." 

To  this  rather  impudent  proposal  upon  my  part 
my  compamon  answered  wUh  a  complacent  nod. 
The  brandies  arrived  in  due  course ;  and,  placing 
his  feet  right  and  left  upon  each  hob,  the  Bagman 
thus  began: — 

*'  The  last  time  I  assisted  at  a  runaway-match 

"My  good  sirP  exclaimed  I,  "the  last  time  I 
Why,  what  in  the  name  of  goodness  can  you 
mean  ?  Excuse  my  interruption,  but  really  you 
speak  of  the  matter  in  such  an  easy,  professional 
«tyle  as  quite  raises  my  curiosity." 

"  I  am  obliged  to  you,  nevertheless,  for  the  re- 
mark," returned  my  neighbour.  "  Twice  only  have 
I  been  engaged  in  anything  of  the  kind ;  and  I 
ought  to  have  begun  with  my  first  performance, 
which,  as  you  will  soon  see,  was  merely  introduc- 
tory to  my  second.  To  say  more  at  present  would 
be  to  anticipate  my  story.  Some  six  years  ago, 
4hen,  I  was  induced  by  a  young  gentleman,  an 
imdergradoate  at  Oambridge,  to  assist  him  in  car- 
rying off  a  young  lady  to  whom  he  was  most 
ardently,  and,  as  events  have  since  proved,  most 
«tneerely  and  fortunately  attached.  Uow  he  came 
to  make  my  acquaintance  is  of  no  consequence  at 
present  The  fraternity  to  which  I  belong  are,  as 
you  may  suppose,  possessed  of  some  slight  know- 
ledge of  the  road,  and  of  the  world,  and  conse- 
quently rather  useflil  auxiliaries  in  matters  of  this 
sort  The  young  man  was  rich.  So  was  the  lady. 
JEiiB  youth  and  wildness,  for  he  was  a  harum-scarum 
sort  of  chap  certainly,  formed,  I  believe,  the  only 
objections  to  the  match.  However,  sir,  partly 
titroQgh  my  poor  assistance,  the  deed  was  done ; 
4Uid  in  less  than  a  month  both  governors  relented, 
and  came  down  with  a  free  pardon.  That  very 
day,  sir,  I  received  a  fifty-pound  Bank  of  England 
2iote,  with  a  handsome  letter  of  thanks,  «gned  by 
the  gentleman,  and  indorsed  by  the  lady !  Gra- 
tifying— eh  ?" 

"  Bather !"  I  answered.  "  I  hope  your  second 
performance  in  the  same  character  was  equally 
flatis&etory,  and,  perhi^^  if  anything,  a  shade  more 
VMMntic" 


The  Bagman  sho<^  las  head;  and  having 
drained  his  tumbler  of  brandy*and-water,  and  re- 
adjusted his  feet  upon  the  hob,  thus  resumed  his 
narrative : — 

"  It  was  only  last  summer — August,  I  think,  but 
the  exact  date  is  not  material — that  I  found  myself 
suddenly  bound  for  Bamsgate  upon  business  of 
considerable  importance.  A  middling  large  con- 
cern there  had  just  run  down  ¥^th  what  the 
Yankees  call  an  almighty  smash ;  and  what  with 
kx^ing  after  my  principals'  interest  in  that  way, 
and  doing  a  &irish  bit  of  commission-business  in 
the  other,  I  can  tell  you  I  found  my  hands  pretty 
full  for  the  few  days  I  had  to  spend  among  the 
^rimp-eating  valetudinarians  of  that  would-be 
£&shionable  bathing-place. 

"  One  day,  the  very  next,  I  believe,  after  my 
arrival,  I  happened  to  be  sitting  at  dinner  in  the 
coffee-room  of  the  '  Mermaid,'  which,  as  I  daresay 
you  know,  commands  a  magnificent  view  of  the 
harbour  and  pier.  '  Beautifol  yacht,  yonder,  sir,' 
said  the  waiter,  handing  iht  potatoes.  I  turned 
round  in  my  chair,  and  certainly  it  was  one  of  the 
prettiest  sights  I  ever  happened  to  clap  my  eyes 
on.  A  splendid  cutter,  every  stitch  of  canvass  set, 
came  soaring  in  like  a  great  white  bird ;  and  I 
could  see  the  people  running  like  mad  along  the 
pier  to  get  sight  of  her  as  she  swept  past  the  light- 
house, and  dropped  anchor  just  within  the  bar. 
'  What's  her  name  ?  says  I  to  the  waiter-lad. 
'  Don't  know,  sir,  I'm  sure,'  says  he.  *  Got  a  ghiss 
below,  sir,  if  you'd  like  to  have  a  lo<^  at  her. 
Fetch  it  in  a  minute,  sir.' 

*•  Well,  up  came  the  telescope ;  but  deuoe  a  bit 
could  I  make  out,  except  that  she  seemed  pretty 
full  of  people,  with  a  sweet  little  pink  bonnet  or 
so  twinkling  against  the  mainsail.  So,  as  soon  as 
I'd  finished  a  pint  of  port,  you  see,  I  lit  my  cigar, 
and  strolled  down  along  the  pier  to  get  a  look  at 
her.  I  didn't  make  out  much  even  then;  for 
they'd  made  all  snug  for  the  night,  only  I  could 
see  the  cabin  lamps  shining  up  through  the  sky- 
light, and  what  with  the  pop  of  a  diampagne  cork 
every  now  and  then,  and  the  servants  passing  back- 
wards and  forwards  upon  deck,  I  felt  no  earthly 
sort  of  doubt  they  were  making  themselves  pre- 
cious comfortable  on  board.  Lucky  dogs  t  thought 
I  to  myself.  What  a  diarming  thing  a  yacht 
must  be  I  See,  there  you  can  go  where  you  please, 
stop  where  you  please,  and  always  find  yourself  at 
home!  Gad,  if  I  were  a  gentleman,  strike  me 
foolish  if  the  very  first  thing  I'd  do  wouldn't  be  to 
stai*t  a  yacht  I 

"Presently,  I  saw  a  boat  push  off,  and  pull 
ashore,  just  below  where  I  was  standing.  Fine 
fellows  they  were,  to  be  sure  —  all  with  white 
ducks  and  striped  jerseys,  and  such  natty  little 
black  straw  hats,  eadi  tied  round  with  a  blue 
ribbon,  and  the  word  Ariadke  in  gold  letters  on 
the  front  They  made  their  boat  fast,  and  cut 
away  into  the  town  like  boys  out  of  school. 

•*  Next  day  was  a  busy  one  with  me.  However, 
on  sitting  down  to  dinner,  I  cast  a  look  out  for  the 
yacht,  and  there  she  was  still,  just  the  same  as 
yesterday,  only  there  didn't  seem  to  be  quite  so 
mncdi  stirring  oa  board.    I  was  just  finishing  my 
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last  glass  of  port,  preparatory  to  going  down  to  get 
another  look  at  her,  for  I  needn't  tell  yon  she  had 
quite  taken  my  fancy,  when  a  young  man,  maybe 
some  five  or  six  and  twenty,  entered  the  coffee- 
room.  I  didn't  notice  him  much  at  first ;  only, 
when  I  did,  it  seemed  as  if  he'd  got  himself  up  in 
a  sort  of  disguise  like.  He'd  a  big  boat-cloak  over 
his  shoulders,  and  a  thundering  large  comforter 
tied  round  his  throat,  although  it  was  so  hot  that 
I  was  sitting  with  all  the  windows  open.  His  hat 
was  slouched  down  over  his  eyes,  and  he'd  a  pair 
of  blue  spectacles  across  his  nose;  so  you  may 
guess  I  couldn't  make  much  of  him.  More  than 
that,  too,  I  could  see  that  he  wanted  to  speak  to 
me,  for  he  walked  up  close  to  my  chair  more  than 
once  and  then  pulled  up  short,  as  if  he'd  forgot 
what  he  was  going  to  say. 

"  'Any  news  stirring  in  Ramsgate,  master  ?*  said 
I,  at  last,  just  to  give  him  an  opportunity  of  making 
a  start 

**  *  My  dear  friend,*  replied  he,  pulling  a  chair 
close  to  mine — '  if  you  will  allow  me  to  call  you 
80— you  are  staying  in  this  house,  are  you  not  7 

" '  Go  a-head  V  says  I — '  yes.' 

"  *  Then,'  continued  he,  *  you  can  do  me,  if  you 
will,  the  very  greatest  service  that  one  man  can 
possibly  render  to  another.  I  see  that  I  may  at 
once  confide  in  you.  It  is  written  in  your  face. 
I  am  deeply,  passionately,  hopelessly  in  love !' 

**  *  Well,'  says  I,  *  if  I  were  the  fortunate  young 
lady,  I  could  guess  pretty  well  what  you  wanted ; 
but>  at  present,  you  see,  I'm  rather  in  the  dark.' 

**  *  Yes,  yes,*  he  continued  eagerly ;  *  but  I  will 
explain  it  all  in  one  minute.  My  adored  one, 
my  Marion,  is  at  this  moment  in  the  house.  So, 
unfortunately,  are  her  father,  her  mother,  her  elder 
brother,  and  Qod  knows  how  many  of  her  kith  and 
kindred  I  You  have  seen  the  yacht  yonder  in  the 
harbour?* 

**'  Ay,  ay,'  returned  I,  *  the  Ariadne  J 

" '  Just  so.  I  arrived  yesterday  on  board.  Now, 
pray  observe  1  My  object — the  dearest  object  of 
my  life  at  present — is  to  get  Marion  safely  on 
board.  Once  there,  we  shall,  as  you  may  well 
imagine,  be  safe  from  all  pursuit  Until  bed-time 
—say  eleven  this  evening — it  is  perfectly  im- 
possible that  she  can  escape  her  family.  About 
that  hour,  however,  she  has  promised  to  be  in  the 
hall  below.  Her  maid  is  in  my  pay.  All  must  go 
right  You  may  well  ask  why  I  appeal  to  you, 
a  perfect  stranger,  for  assistance.  My  dear  sir, 
were  it  known  that  I  was  at  this  moment  in  the 
town,  I  give  you  my  word  I  might  as  well  attempt 
to  get  the  crown-royal  out  of  the  Tower  of  London 
as  Marion  from  the  bosom  of  her  family.  They 
know  perfectly  well  what  I'm  about  I  must  hide 
myself — roll  myself  up  in  a  water-butt  until  mid- 
night ;  and  then— oh,  then,  sir  I  may  I  hope  that 
your  kind  assistance  will  enable  me  to  rejoin  my 
darling  Marion  on  board  the  Ariadne  ?* 

"  Of  course,  under  the  circumstances,  it  waa  dif- 
ficult to  refuse  point-blank.  I  begged,  however, 
to  be  informed,  with  a  little  more  precision,  what 
it  was  that  I  was  requested  to  do. 

"  *  Do,  sir  r  exclaimed  the  young  man.  '  You 
wUl  fi^a  Marion,  as  I  told  you,  in  the  Mh  Here, 


take  this,*  continned  he,  pulling  a  china-rose  M 
from  under  his  cloak ;  "  stick  this  in  your  button- 
hole. She  will  recognise  it  Walk  boldly  with 
her  to  the  pier-head,  opposite  the  light-houae. 
You  will  find  the  Ariadne's  boat  in  waiting.  See 
her  safe  on  board,  and  return  directly ;  and  then— 
and  then — I  don't  know  how  to  put  it,  but  if  I 
might  be  permitted  to  acknowledge  your  great 
kindness  by-in  short,  through  a  pecuniary  me- 
dium,  name  your  sum,  sir !  name  your  sum  I' 

**  I  candidly  confess,  my  dear  young  friend,  tint 
visions  of  another  fifty-pound  note  did  flit  across 
my  mind,  as  I  grasped  the  hand  of  the  disguised 
inamorato,  and  promised  to  do  his  bidding.  Jost 
at  that  moment,  however,  a  heavy  step  resounded 
in  the  passage ;  and  my  companion  had  but  just 
time  to  lay  his  head  fiat  upon  the  table,  rolled  up 
in  his  boat-cloak,  when  a  marvellously  savage- 
looking  gentleman  entered  the  room.  He  walked 
sternly  round,  giving  me  a  piercing  glance  as  he^ 
passed. 

"  *  Your  companion  seems  ill,  sir,'  said  he  to  me, 
pointing,  scornfully  as  I  thought,  at  the  confused 
heap  of  cloak  and  whisker  into  which  the  swain 
had  so  suddenly  transformed  himself. 

**  Fortunately,  I  had  sufficient  presence  of  mind 
to  look  him  full  in  the  face  without  condescending 
a  reply  ;  and  out  he  went 

**  *  The  brother,  by  jingo  V  gasped  my  unlucky 
friend,  and  disappeared  in  a  twinkling. 

**  You  may  well  suppose  that,  after  this  interview,. 
I  looked  out  at  the  beautiful  vessel  in  the  barboor 
with  feelings  of  no  common  interest  I  was  just  in 
the  act  of  lighting  my  after-dinner  weed,  with  the- 
intention  of  again  walking  down  to  the  pier-head^ 
when,  to  my  great  disgust,  I  was  interrupted  by  a 
gentlemen  on  '  urgent  business,'  who  detained  me 
a  good  two  hours  in  the  coffee-room.  It  was  only 
by  reiterated  promises  of  being  at  his  counting- 
house  in  Ship-street  by  eight  the  next  morning 
that  I  at  length  got  rid  of  lum,  just  as  the  summer 
twilight  began  rapidly  to  close  in.  My  cigar  was- 
quickly  a-light,  and  a  few  moments  more  found  me- 
staring  through  the  darkness  at  the  long,  graceful 
hull  and  high  shadowy  spars  of  the  Ariadne,  I 
could  just  <&cem  the  figures  of  the  sailors  moving 
about  in  the  forecastle,  and  the  twinkle  of  a  pip^ 
or  two  over  the  bows ;  but  the  cabin  skylight  ^m- 
as  dark  as  could  be ;  so  it  was  dear  the  company 
was  a-shore. 

"  An  hour  passed  quickly  away ;  and  I  can  tel* 
you  that,  as  I  returned  to  mv  hotel,  I  did  feelmf 
heart  beat  a  trifle  quicker  uian  common.    I  f^^^ 
in  short,  that  I  was  in  for  an  adventure,  and  dete^ 
mined  to  play  my  part  in  it  like  a  man.    Some 
twenty  minutes  I  spent  kicking  my  heels  in  the 
hall ;  and  I  had  just  looked  at  my  >vatch  vriA  an 
indignant  anathema  upon  feminine  unpunctuab^ 
general,  when,  on  raising  my  eyes,  I  saw  strajght 
before  me  the  loveliest  little  face  and  figure  yoa 
ever  beheld  in  your  whole  life.     How  she  gw 
there   I  haven't  a  notion ;  but  there  she  stooc^ 
looking  steadily  at  the  china-rose  bud  in  my  button- 
hole.   Her  hair,  of  deep  auburn,  fell  thickly  ovtf 
the  most  exquisitely-modelled  forehead  iaj" 
world;  and  her  eyefih—by  Cr^rge,  sir!  if  I  "f**^ 
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into  pardoolars  of  eyes  and  lipe,  I  Bhonld  work 
myself  into  a  regnlar  fever  at  this  moment  I 

**  It  was  actoally  half  a  minute  or  so  before  I 
could  collect  myself  sufficiently  to  address  her,  so 
much  was  I  taken  a-back  by  the  arch,  beautiful 
mamier  of  the  enchanting  apparition.  At  length, 
however,  I  contrived  to  stammer  out  something 
about  the  intense  pleasure  I  felt  at  finding  her 
under  my  protection. 

**  *  You  are  very  good,  very  good  indeed/  said 
she  hurriedly ;  '  but  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost 
Yon  know  the  way,  I  hope,  for  I  am  sure  I  do 
not? 

"  *  Know  the  way  ?  I  should  hope  so  T  says  I, 
growing  immensely  valiant  as  I  tucked  her  little 
trembling  hand  under  my  arm.  '  Come  along !'  con- 
tinued I,  not  exactly  knowing  what  style  of  con- 
versation it  was  customary  to  indulge  in  under  the 
circumstances,  *  come  along !  you're  as  safe  under 
convoy  of  James  Blossom  as-*hollo !  Who's  that  ?* 

**  You  may  guess  my  heart  did  rather  rise  to  my 
mouth,  as  they  say,  when  that  strapping  big 
brother  of  hers  passed  us  within  half  a  yard. 
Luckily  for  me,  he  didn't  recognise  his  sister's 
figure,  which  I  needn't  tell  you  was  veiled  up  as 
tight  as  a  nun.  I  suppose  my  own  jolly,  honest- 
looking  face  (for  I  do  look  jolly  and  honest,  though 
Pm  not  handsome)  threw  him  off  his  guard.  At 
all  events,  he  didn't  notice  us,  and  passed  into  the 
hotel,  slapping  his  hoot  with  a  thundering  big 
horsewhip  which  I  couldn't  help  feeling  might 
have  been  fabricated  for  the  express  benefit  of  any- 
one whom  he  might  detect  in  the  act  of  walking  ofiF 
with  his  charming  sister. 

"Five  minutes  more  brought  us  to  the  pier- 
head, where,  sure  enough,  the  yacht's  boat  lay  in 
waiting,  almost  invisible  in  the  deep  shadow  of  the 
masonry.  The  men  touched  their  hats  respectfully 
as  Marion  stepped  lightly  on  board.  I  rolled  in  after 
her,  clumsily  enough — for,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  it 
was  the  first  time  I  had  ever  quitted  ten-afirma 
in  my  life — and  a  few  powerful  strokes  sufficed  to 
lay  us  alongside  the  Ariadne. 

**  Immediately  upon  reaching  the  deck,  where 
she  was  received  with  all  possible  deference  by  the 
crew  on  board,  my  fair  charge  descended  the 
companion-ladder;  and  I — ^gpreat  sheepish  hound 
as  I  was — feeling  that  I  was  looked  upon  by  the 
men  as  a  sort  of  big,  lubberly  walrus,  who  had 
climbed  the  ship's  side  in  the  dark  for  no  kind  of 
goody  had  no  better  manners  than  to  tumble  down 
after  her. 

'*  To  my  stammering  and  blundering  qncr}%  as 
to  whether  or  no  I  was  intruding,  she  answered 
with  such  a  firank,  good-natured  expression  that  I 
instantly  felt  quite  at  ease.  The  cabin  to  which 
we  had  descended  was  large  and  handsome,  in- 
finitely larger,  indeed,  than  I  could  have  imagined 
that,  comparatively  speaking,  so  small  a  vessel 
conld  possibly  contain.  Even  my  inexperienced 
eye  was  quite  sufficient  to  discover  that  all  the 
arrangements  were  made  rather  with  a  view  to 
actual  service  than  to  mere  ornament  and  decora- 
tion. There  was  no  tawdry  frippery,  nothing  that 
smacked  of  the  Oity  barge,  or  diandy's  water- 
banmdie ;  all  was  evidently  seamanlike  and  sub- 


stantial, while  it  was,  at  the  same  time,  quite  as 
clear  that  no  expense  whatever  had  been  spared  in 
matters  of  comfort,  and  even  of  luxury.  I  may 
as  well  confess,  however,  that  my  attention  was  so 
much  engaged  by  the  exquisite  little  cold  supper 
laid  out  on  the  cabin-table — yjtm  must  remember 
it  was  some  five  hours  siixte  I  had  dined — tliat 
everything  else  appeared,  at  that  particular  mo^ 
ment,  of  extremely  minor  importance. 

"*Pray  take  some  refreshment,  Mr.  Blossom  I** 
exclaimed  Marion,  who  had  thrown  off  her  bonnet 
and  veil,  and  looked  fifty  times  more  bewitching^ 
than  before.  '  Pray  do ;  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  a^ 
you  to  stay  very  long,'  continued  she,  pulling  out  a 
watch  about  the  size  of  a  sixpence, '  so  I  hope  you 
will  lose  no  time  in  ceremony.  George  will  be 
on  board  immediately,  and  he  will  thank  you  better 
than  I  can  for  the  trouble  you  have  taken  to-night. 
Perhaps  if  you  will  give  me  a  wing  of  that  chicken 
it  may  induce  you  to  help  yourself.' 

**  You  may  well  imagine,  my  dear  friend,  that 
such  an  invitation  overcame  even  the  proverbially 
retiring  nature  of  a  commercial  traveller.  I  had 
just  helped  Marion  to  the  liver-wing  and  piled 
my  own  plate  with  lobster-salad — a  splendid  salad 
it  was,  sir,  and  it's  a  dish  to  which  my  family  have 
been  partial,  I  believe,  for  many  generations — when 
there  was  a  considerable  shuffling  of  feet  upon 
deck,  and  I  heard  somebody  sing  out,  '  Tumble 
up,  lads,  look  sharp!  Here's  the  skipper  com* 
ing  offl' 

"*A11  right?'  inquired  I  of  Marion,  whose 
appetite  didn't  seem  to  be  any  way  impaired  by 
the  anxiety  under  which  I  knew  she  must  be 
labouring. 

"  *  Oh,  yes !  at  least,  I  hope  so,'  laughed  she. 
*  The  skipper,  as  they  c^l  him,  will  be  delighted 
to  find  you  here,  I  luiow.' 

**  *  Well  but,'  says  I,  *  they  said  something  was 
coming  ofiF  (which  might  have  been  the  ship's 
bottom  for  all  I  knew  to  the  contrary).  That's  why 
I  asked.    Hollo!  who  comes  here f 

**  At  this  moment  our  tSU'd-tSte  was  suddenly  in- 
terrupted by  the  entrance  of  the  two  young  men  who 
had  just  arrived  on  board.  The  first  was  a  tall,  well- 
built,  aristocratic-looking  fellow  of  about  thirty 
years  of  age.  His  handsome,  bronzed  face,  and  clear, 
sparkling  eye,  appeared  to  me  to  complete  the  very 
becm  idial  of  a  British  sailor.  His  loose  shirt- 
collar,  carelessly  thrown  back,  displayed  his  manly 
throat  and  magnificent  whiskers  to  the  greatest 
possible  advantage,  and  altogether  he  was  a  fellow 
of  whom,  from  his  pure  physical  superiority,  I  felt 
actually  afraid  from  the  first  moment  he  entered 
the  cabin. 

"'Safe  on  board — eh?*  said  he  to  me,  some*- 
what  brusquely,  as  I  made  way  for  him  to  the  top 
of  the  table.  I  observed,  however,  that  he  greeted 
Marion  with  a  good-natured  smile — asked  her 
whether  she  had  what  she  liked  best,  filled  her 

§lass  with  champagne,  and  nodded  to  her,  as  ha 
rank  his  own,  so  kindly  and  gaily  that  my  fear 
of  him  gave  way  to  admiration  and  envy  upon  the 
spot 

"  His  companion,  whom  I  instantly  recognised  a* 
my  friend  of  the  coffee-room,  must  have  been  at  least 
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«ome  luJf-dosen  years  his  janior.  He  was  appa- 
rently a  gay,  rei^ees  young  man»  with  curly  hair 
and  a  bright  eye,  but  not  otherwise  remarkable 
in  point  of  %ure  or  physiognomy.  He  instantly 
advanced  to  me,  and,  seizing  me  warmly  by  the 
hand,  thanked  me  onost  energetically  for  the  im- 
mense service  I  hacKjdone  him ;  a  servioe  which, 
he  assured  me,  would  never  be  forgoten  by  him  to 
his  dying  day.  He  then  insistod  on  my  pledging 
him  in  a  brimming  tumbler  of  champagne,  and 
forthwith  devoted  himself  to  supper  with  an  energy 
which  I  couldn't  help  considering  as  something 
extraordinary  in  an  ardent  and  expectant  runaway 
bridegroom. 

"  One  thing,  too,  struck  me  as  singular,  to  say 
the  least  of  it  He  evidently  addressed  Mari(Hi 
tmder  some  species  of  restraint,  for  which  I  could 
not  satisfactorily  account ;  while  she  and  Glendon 
(for  so  I  heard  them  call  him)  were  evidently  on 
the  most  intimate  and  afiFectionate  terms  possible. 
Her  manner,  however,  was  so  irresistibly  frank  and 
delightful,  and  her  conversation  so  clever  and  ani- 
mated, that  it  seemed  to  me  impossible  that  any 
one  in  her  company  should  feel  otherwise  than 
perfectly  at  his  ease. 

^We  had  altogether  a  most  glorious  supper, 
and  you  may  guess  the  triumphant  state  of  my 
feelings,  on  warming  a  little  with  my  wine,  to  find 
myself  the  admitted  guest  of  those  selfsame  happy 
*  nobs,'  whose  good  fortune  had  inspired  me  with 
so  much  envy  but  one  short  evening  before.  At 
last,  however,  I  felt  it  was  really  time  to  depart ; 
80,  after  expressing  the  great  gratification  I  had 
derived  from  my  visit,  and  the  pleasure  I  felt  at 
having  been  of  any  service  to  the  pretty  Marion,  I 
begged  to  know  lif  the  boat  were  in  readiness  to 
convey  me  ashore. 

"  *  Sing  out  for  Mr.  May,  Gkorge,  will  you,'  said 
Glendon ;  '  or  go  and  speak  to  him  yourself,  if  you 
will.     He  has  my  orders  for  the  night' 

"George  instantly  started  up  the  companion- 
ladder;  and  Marion,  after  kindly  wishing  me 
£Eirewell,  withdrew  into  an  inner  cabin.  The 
former  almost  immediately  returned. 

"  *  It^s  all  right,'  said  he ;  '  but,  Mr.  Blossom,  the 
men  won't  catch  cold  with  waiting  half-an-hour. 
I  see  Marion's  off.  We  must  finish  the  evening 
with  a  glass  of  something  warm,  eh  ?  GKandon,  I 
know  you've  some  first-rate  Hollands  on  board ; 
I'm  sure  Mr.  Blossom  likes  Hollands.  Steward, 
a  bottle  of  Hollands,  and  hot-water  I' 

"  *  Well,  gentlemen,'  said  I,  *  since  you  are  so 
pressing,  I  can't  refitse^  I'm  sure.  You  know  what 
is  the  right  thing  on  the  water,  I've  no  doubt  As 
for  me,  I  never  was  afloat  before ;  but  if  this  is  the 
way  people  live  that  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships, 
hang  me  if  I  don't  turn  sailor  myself  to-morrow. 
Your  healths,  gentlemen.  Well,  this  is  tipple,  and 
no  mistake !' 

"  *  You  like  it?'  inquired  Glendon,  smiling  half 
Boomfully,  as  I  drained  my  third  tumbler. 

"  '  Like  it,  sir !  I  should  rather  think  I  did ! 
You  won't  find  a  tap  like  that  at  the  Mermaid,  I 
can  tell  you.  Now  pray  what  may  that  stand  you 
in  a  doaen?  Did  I  dri«k  your  healths,  gentle- 
men?   I  really  foig^t.    Stay  bow,  doa't  tell  me ; 


let  me  try  and  rem—her  myself  By  George, 
what  a  row  they  are  makiiig  upon  deck!  Nothug 
going  wrong,  I  hope?' 

^  *  F^ok,  pooh ! '  laughed  the  younger  gentle- 
matt,  'it's  all  right  They're  merely  nsiudngt 
boat  for  you,  Mr.  BIobsobl  Take  another  glui 
Peak  of  the  mainaail  going  up,  GleDdon--ek? 
eontiBiied  he,  with  a  peoidiar  smile,  which  I  wis 
much  too  far  gone  to  understand. 

<"  Well,  sir,  I  will,  and  ihank  yon,' said  L  <I 
hope  it  isn't  gig-gig*getti]ig  very  late,  thoof^ 
because  I've  an  engig-gagement  early  to-morrow. 
Isn't  this  gig-grog  stronger  than  what  we  geoe* 
rally  did-drink  ashore,  gentlemen?* 

*'  *  Oan't  say,'  replied  Giendon.  '  I  sddcwn  touch 
it  myself.  George,  fill  your  glass,  man,  and  doat 
make  Mr.  Blossom  finish  the  bottle.' 

"  <  Oh,'  cried  I,  '  such  a  bub-bub-bottle  as  thit 
will  do  a  man  no  harmatall  in  die  morning!  But 
somehow,  gents — ^veryodd  the  way  this  iafer-nal 
table  appears  to  gig-gig-go  up  and  down.' 

" '  Merely  the  grog,'  answered  George.  '  Yom 
head  must  be  very  weak,  Mr.  Blossom,  if  it^ 
upset  so  easily.' 

" *  Y-yes,'  returned  I ;  'but  Tve  been  did- 
drunker  than  this  ashore  bfore  now,  and  I  oerer 
saw  the  gig-glasses  and  teaspoons  kick-ditter 
together  of  themselves  in  that  cock-confbanded 
way.  They*  re  drui^  sir,  and  ninotmel  Look 
at  *em  I  See,  there — that  tit-tit-tumbler's  a-wilk- 
ing  by  himself  to  the  sis-side  of  the  tit-taWe— end 
now  did-down  he  goes — thmash  l' 

"  The  remaining  events  of  that  evemiig,ntyd8ir 
sir,  I  should,  if  I  were  writing  a  ho^  denote  by 
a  perfect  firmament  of  stars ;  for  reooUection  of 
them,  even  in  the  vaguest  possible  sease  of  tiie 
term,  I  have  literally  none.    •    *    • 

"  Upon  waking  the  next  morning,  it  was  a  vBiy 
long  time  indeed  before  I  could  rewl  myeoitteied 
senses.  At  first,  I  fancied  myself  in  my  own  bed 
at  the  '  Mermaid,'  and  wondered  very  mnch  tbit 
I  hadn't  observed  before  that  the  ceiling  was  only 
about  a  couple  of  feet  over  my  head,  aad  omt* 
mented  with  three  large  bull's-eyes.  It  alio  oc- 
curred to  me  that  my  next-door  neighbow  n^ 
have  awoke  in  a  shockingly  dirty  oonditioii,  fcrl 
never  in  my  life  heard  a  man  wash  himeelf  ii  w 
indefatigable  way  he  did.  There  was  a  owmib 
creaking  noise,  too,  about  the  room,  for  ^^^ 
couldn't  at  all  account,  and  the  motion  of  ^''^ 
apartment,  even  upon  the  extremely  improbiw 
supposition  that  I  had  gone  to  bed  dnmk  offf* 
night,  was  singular,  to  say  the  least  of  it 

"  After  considerable  reflection,  such  as  it  f»M 
struck  me  that  an  energetic  praetieal  man  vaph 
under  the  circumstances,  feel  it  desirable  to  ^^ 
and  look  about  him,  which  I  accordingly  dw. 
making,  at  the  same  time,  the  pleasing  diBCOvMT 
that  all  the  uaual  formaliUes  of  the  toilet  wff^ 
eafely  be  dispensed  with,  as  I  was  already  in  "i^ 
dress  for  the  day.  , 

"  I  firmly  believe  that  a  few  minutes  wm^ 

the  awfd  perplexity  I  felt  at  that  monwt^*"' 

have  unsettled  my  wits  for  ever;  but  the  tna*^ 

tions  of  the  preceding  evening  flashed,  •|J*J*2 

.  entire  upon  my  reooUeetioA.  IJnewaovrig»^ 
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where  I  was;  and  springing  off  the  ride  of  my 
narrow  coach,  I  burst  open  the  door,  and  fbnnd 
myself  in  the  main-cabin,  the  well-remembered 
foene  of  last  night's  performances. 

"It  was  quite  empty ;  and  \^at  struck  me  with 
A  sensatioa  of  the  most  lively  horror  was,  that  the 
floor,  instead  of  being  level,  sloped  across  at  an 
angle  of  somewhere  about  forty<>nve  degrees.  Of 
course,  I  went  bang  for  the  opposite  ride,  like  a 
teiel  down  a  hill,  and,  picking  myself  up  with 
some  dilBcoIfy,  I  managed,  after  many  attempts, 
and  in  a  state  of  &e  most  intolerable  curiority  and 
alarm,  at  length  to  scramble  upon  deck. 

^'I  wish  to  goodness  I  had  the  pencil  of  aOruik- 
shank  or  a  Doyle,  to  give  you  some  idea  of  my 
appearance  as  I  emerged  from  the  hatchway. 
Pancy,  if  you  can,  what  must  have  been  the  terror 
and  dismay  of  a  man  who  had  never  even  been 
afloat  on  a  duck-pond,  to  find  himself  suddenly  out 
of  sight  of  land — ^nothing  but  sky  and  water  to  be 
seen — on  board  a  crack  cutter  yacht  running  down 
ehannel  under  all  sail  I 

Of  course,  noy  first  impression  was  that  we  were 
all  going  to  the  bottom  together.  I  solemnly 
lasure  you  the  mast  stuck  out  right  over  the  sea 
like  a  barber's  pole ;  and  oh,  my  gracious,  sir  I  the 
Bails  were  something  frightful  to  behold!  It 
looked  for  all  the  world  as  if  they  were  blowing 
away,  like  a  great  balloon.  As  for  me,  I  stood  at 
the  top  of  the  compaDion-ladder,  with  my  arms 
mldly  raised  aloft,  and  my  legs  as  wide  apart  as 
they  would  go,  to  keep  my  balance,  exactly  like  a 
capital  X  with  its  mouth  open  I 

*'A  tremendous  peal  of  laughter,  however, 
(jronght  me  to  my  senses ;  and  tiiere,  at  a  snug 
little  table  on  the  windward  ride  of  the  deck,  sat 
t^rge  and  Marion  at  breakfast,  apparently  quite 
tfi  unconcerned  and  comfortable  as  if  they  had  been 
tt  that  moment  safe  in  the  commercial  room  of  the 
Mermaid.' 

**  I  will  do  the  young  lady  the  justice  to  say  that 
he  did  all  in  her  power  to  restrain  her  merriment ; 
nit  as  for  her  companion,  he  all  but  rolled  over- 
)oard  in  convnlsions  of  delist. 

'^^ For  goodness'  sake!'  exclaimed  I,  tottering 
owards  them,  *  where  am  I  ?  What  is  the  mean- 
ng  of  this  ?  Oh,  pray — ^pray  tell  me  where  I  am !' 

'•  *  Where  is  he  ?*  roared  George.  '  Oh,  hold  me 
omebody,  do !  Oh,  don't.  Bagman !  you'll  be  the 
eath  of  me !  Oh,  where  am  I  / — where  am  I?  Oh, 
bagman  at  sea  I  O  Lord !'  And  here  he  iiurly 
oUed  on  deck  in  a  perfect  extacy  of  joy. 

"  I  mutely  appealed  for  an  explanation  to  the 
retty  Marion,  who  certainly  kept  her  countmiance 
1  the  meet  extraordinary  manner. 

**  Yon  had  better  ask  Lord  Glendon  where  you 
fe,'  said  she.  *  There  he  is  forward,  speaking  to 
le  master.  You  are  on  board  the  Ariadne,  at  all 
^ents,  and  quite  safe,'  continued  she  with  a  smile, 
hich  I  knew  was  kindly  meant. 

*^  I  staggered  forwards  in  the  direction  she  had 
Dinted  out ;  and  as  the  detestable  hoax  which  I 
iw  had  been  practised  upon  me  gradually 
5veloped  itself,  my  anger  knew  no  bounds.  I  met 
ord  Glendon  walking  aft,  smoking  a  cigar ;  and 
must  say  that  his  is^  poweKfiil  form,  set  off  so 


admirably  by  a  round  jacket,  loose  white  trousers, 
check  shirt,  and  light  straw  hat^  made  my  morning 
salute  far  more  temperate  than  it  might  other- 
wise have  been.  lie  was  accompanied  by  an 
immense  black  Newfoundland  dog  of  extra- 
ordinary beauty,  who  eyed  me  as  I  approached 
with  a  half-suspicions,  half'>supercilious  look. 
^  *  Well,  sir !'  exclaimed  I,  breathless  with  n^, 

*  you  have  played  me  a  pretty  trick !  You  have 
ruined  me,  very  possibly  I — ^yes,  ruined  me  as  a 
commercial  man,  as  a  man  of  business  1  I  have  en^ 
gagemants  to  meet  to-day,  rir,  and  bills  to  take  up; 
and  where  am  I — to  do  it  ?  Where  am  I,  sir,  I 
ask  you  again,  and  what  do  you  mean  to  do 
with  me  ?* 

" '  Mr.  May,'  cried  Lord  Glendon,  quietly  con- 
tinuing his  walk,  '  prick  off  ottr  position  on  the 
chart,  and  show  Mr.  Blossom  where  we  are.' 

"  '  Ay,  ay,  my  lord !'  replied  the  old  man  with  a 
smile. 

**  *  But,  sir,  or  my  lord,  or  whoever  you  may  be,' 
resumed  I,  placing  myself  full  before  him,  and 
keeping  my  balance  ius  well  as  I  could,  '  don't 
suppose  that  James  Blossom  is  to  be  treated  in  this 
way  with  impunity.  You  may  think  that  to  carry 
off  a  fellow  in  this  way  is  a  capital  jc^e ;  but  I  can 
tell  you  that  it  shall  cost  you  dear  !  If  I  spend  a 
thousand  pounds  on  it,  I'll  take  the  law  of  you !' 

"  Lord  Glendon  stopped  short  and  fairly  laughed. 

*  Upon  my  word,  Mr.  Blossom, '  said  he,  *  if  it 
were  not  for  Marion  there,  I'd  spread-eagle  you, 
stark  naked,  in  the  weather  rigging  for  a  figure  of 
brazen  impudence !  Is  it  my  fiault  if  you  come  on 
board  my  ship  without  my  invitation,  and  even 
without  my  leave  ?  Is  it  my  fault  if,  being  there, 
you  get  beastly  drunk  ?  Am  to  blame  if,  instead 
of  hailing  for  a  shore-boat  and  police  to  look  after 
you,  I  give  you  a  berth  for  the  night  ?  Is  it  my 
fault  that  you  didn't  see  the  blue  peter  flying  when 
you  came  on  board,  or  didn't  ask  some  donkey- 
boy  to  tell  you  the  meaning  ?  Come,  don't  talk 
nonsense !     Go  aft  and  get  some  breakfast' 

"  I  couldn't  help  seeing,  of  course,  that  threats 
from  a  man  in  my  position  were  equally  useless 
and  absurd ;  so  I  determined  to  try  what  a  little 
supplication  might  effect. 

"  *  My  lord,'  said  I,  following  him  backwards " 
and  forwards  in  his  walk,  'you  have  now  had 
your  joke  out  Pray  remember  that  what  is  sport 
to  you  may  be  death  to  me.  If  I  am  not  back  in 
Ramsgate  before  night,  the  consequences  may  be 
ruinous.  Will  you  kindly  order  your  men  to  turn 
round  and  go  back.  We  can  only  have  left  Rams- 
gate a  few  noni*8,  and  therefore  a  few  hours  more 
must  enable  us  to  reach  the  pier.  It  cannot  delay 
you  much,  and  it  may  save  me  from  absolute 
destruction.' 

"  *  His  lordship  will  never  throw  away  such  a 
breeze  as  this,'  remarked  the  grey-headed  old 
master,  quietly  tolling  up  his  chart,  and  glancing 
proudly  aloft  at  the  bending  mast  and  straining 
canvass. 

** '  I  didn't  speak  to  you/  retorted  I  angrily ;  *  I 
spoke  to  your  master.' 

"'Beg  your  pardon,  rir,'  readied  the  old  man, 
teaching  his  hi^  at  the  same  tame  with  Mr- 
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castic  politeness ;  '  bnt  you  see,  sir,  Fve  served 
this  gentleman's  family  ever  since  Trafalgar,  and 
sailed  this  here  cutter  ever  since  she  left  the  stocks, 
and  that's  why  his  lordship's  good  enough  to  let 
me  speak  my  mind  afore  we  'bout  ship. '  | 

"  '  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Mr.  Blossom/  interrupted 
Glendon,  'you  may  save  your  wind  and  your 
trouble ;  for,  before  I'd  put  the  Ariadne's  head 
about  for  any  bagman  under  the  sun,  I'd  see  ship, 
crew  and  all,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Channel.  If  you 
want  to  know  where  we  are  going,  I  tell  you 
plainly  that  I  mean  to  lie-to  off  Cadiz  to  put  that 
mad  fellow  Greorge  ashore.  If  you  like  to  go 
with  him  you  may.  You've  no  passport,  I  suppose ; 
BO  what  the  Dons  may  do  with  you — whether 
they'll  shoot  you,  hang  you,  or  roast  you  in  an 
auto-da-fe — is  more  than  I  can  pretend  to  guess. 
Wc  shall  check  your  *  run'  upon  the  ship's  books, 
and  that  will  be  the  end  of  you.  Now  you  have 
your  answer.' 

"  *  One  word  more,  my  lord  T  exclaimed  I,  half- 
crying.  '  I  can  scarcely  suppose  that  an  English 
nobleman,  if  such  you  are,  would  selfishly  devote 
an  innocent  man  to  absolute  nun,  for  such  I  tell 
you  plainly  it  will  be  to  me,  simply  for  the  whim 
of  the  moment,  or  allow  the  consequences  of  a 
mere  practical  joke  to  have  that  effect  without 
lifting  a  finger  to  save  him.  You  must  have  some 
other  reason  for  what  you  are  doing.  If  you  have, 
I,  at  all  events,  have  a  right  to  know  it' 

" '  Yes,'  returned  he,  after  a  short  pause,  '  you 
have  a  right  to  ask  the  question,  and  an  answer 
you  shall  have.    Do  you  know  who  I  am?* 

"'They  call  you  Lord  Glendon/  replied  I. 
'  That's  all  I  know.' 

"'Yes,  yes;  but  my  name?]  No,  I  see  you 
don't  My  name  is  Cumberland.  Now  just  box 
the  compass  among  your  acquaintance  for  the  last 
few  years,  and  see  whether  you  can't  find  somebody 
of  that  name.' 

"'I  certainly  remember  the  name  of  a  Miss 
Cumberland — ^the  Honourable  Miss  Cumberland,' 
replied  I,  looking  very  like  a  pickpocket  in  the 
dock  of  the  Old  Bailey. 

** '  Just  so.  Perhaps  now,  if  you  try  very  hard, 
you  may  recollect  a  gentleman  of  &e  name  of 
Huntly  ?• 

" '  I've  some  idea  I  do,'  returned  I,  looking  a 
shade  more  foolish  in  consequence. 

"'You  volunteered  your  valuable  assistance,' 
persisted  he,  with  a  contemptuous  sneer,  'in 
bringing  about  a  little  runaway  affair  in  that 
quarter,  didn't  yon?' 

" '  \Miy,  yes,'  said  I,  *  I  believe  I—' 

"  *  And  you  received,  I  think,  a  fifty-pound  note 
as  a  slight  acknowledgment  of  your  services?' 
continued  he,  with  the  air  of  a  practised  barrister 
in  the  act  of  unravelling  a  burglary.  *  You  see  I 
know  something  about  it  Well,  now,  it  does  so 
happen  that  this  same  Miss  Cumberland  is  my 
sister.' 

**  I  could  only  stammer,  and  turn  deadly  green. 

*"  It  is  just  as  well  for  both  of  us,  perhaps,'  re- 
sumed he,  '  that  I  didn't  fall  in  with  you,  Mr. 
Blossom,  within  a  month  or  so  afler  the  perform- 
ance of  that  notable  bit  of  generalship  upon  your 


part  Possibly,  in  that  case,  the  peculiar  style  of 
your  beauty  might  have  worn  a  slightly  diffisrent 
appearance.  However,  luckily  for  yon,  tluogi 
have  righted  themselves  since ;  and  I'm  not  iDclin«i 
to  rip  up  an  old  quarrel  with  a  person  in  your  dis- 
tinguished position.  Now  I'll  tell  you  howthingi 
stand  at  this  moment.  That  fellow,  George,  wv 
at  Trinity  with  Huntly,  and  met  you  once— drank, 
I've  no  doubt — at  his  rooms.  He  recognised  yoa 
directly  at  Ramsgate,  and  asked  my  permiffiioQ 
to  play  off  the  rough  sea-trick  which  appears  to 
have  afforded  you  so  very  little  delight  1  need 
scarcely  tell  you  that  I  had  no  hand  in  it,  and 
should  have  allowed  no  such  tomfoolery  on  board 
my  ship  if  I  hadn't  reflected  that,  in  the  fint 
place,  you  deserved  it  richly,  and,  in  the  second,  it 
would  probably  do  you  a  world  of  good.  I  most 
say  I  give  him  great  credit  for  the  way  in  whick 
he  carried  it  out ;  and  I  sincerely  trust  it  may  be 
a  lesson  to  you  for  the  future,  Mr.  Blossom*  never 
to  interfere  in  the  affurs  of  your  betters.  Now  go 
aft,  and  take  care  of  yourself.  Saunders!  ease  a  few 
fathoms  of  the  main*sheet,  and  get  a  lazy  gay  on 
the  boom.  And  Mr.  May  1  have  those  anchors 
stowed  inboard  immediately,  if  you  please— before 
the  men  go  to  dinner.' 

^  Of  course,  I  had  no  alternative  bnt  to  retnn. 
One  thing  alone  seemed  perfectly  dear,  that  I 
might  consider  myself  uncommonly  fortunate  if  1 
got  off  with  a  few  months  in  a  Spanish  prison,  in- 
terspersed with  an  occasional  touch  or  so  of  the 
Inquisition  by  way  of  variety.  However,  take  my 
word  for  it,  sir,  there  is  nothing  like  feeling  that 
the  result  of  a  scrape  is  entirely  and  nnmistakeably 
out  of  a  man's  own  power,  to  make  him  take  thii^ 
easily,  and  so  it  was  with  me  at  that  moment  I 
rolled  aft  towards  Marion,  who  was  good-naturedly 
waiting  for  me  at  the  breakfast-table,  and  I  will 
do  myself  the  justice  to  say  that  the  utter  useleK- 
ness  and  folly  of  reproaching  her  with  her  share 
in  the  transaction  fully  sugg^ted  itself  even  before 
I  floundered  down  upon  a  camp-stool  at  her  side. 

"  She  certainly  did  look,  just  then,  most  won- 
derfully lovely.  Her  beautiful  bright  bair  w» 
braided,  sea-fashion,  under  the  most  romantic  of 
straw-hats,  bound  with  a  dark-blue  ribbon.  ITwj 
was  something,  too,  so  inexpressibly  neat  and 
tasteful  in  her  whole  dress  that,  altogether,  it  wtf 
fairly  one  of  those  cases  in  which  the  article  don  t 
admit  of  being  described  up  to  the  life,  or  anyway 
near  it  The  fact  is,  sir,"  continued  Mr.  Bloasom, 
turning  round  to  me  wiUi  a  curiously  metaphysics 
expression  of  countenance,  '*  language  ^*t  perfect, 
any  more  than  anything  dse.  To  put  the  strong*^ 
case,  you  couldn't  easily  explain  a  Lord  Mayors 
feast  to  a  Bushman,  in  his  own  lingo,  because,  y<» 
see,  he  wouldn't  have  a  word  for  City  punAo^* 
bustin'  alderman.  Well,  our  language,  oi  ooniajr 
goes  a  precious  sight  fnrther  than  that:  bntfiUU, 
even  with  us,  there  are  plenty  of  things,  inipr** 
sions  I  may  call  them,  tluit  haven't,  and  pero»I* 
couldn't  have,  names  of  their  own,  and  that  can 
be  described  by  a  circumbendibus.  ^ 

**  However,  to  return  to  my  **^'  "^ 
steward  brought  me  some  fresh  coffee,  9m  v^ 
throwing  the  first  cup  over  my  shoulder,  «» 
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ierking  the  second  into  my  waistcoat,  through  the 
heave  of  the  sea,  I  managed  to  make  a  very  toler* 
able  breakfast  Some  people,  Pve  a  notion,  would 
have  been  upset  altogether  by  the  motion  of  such 
a  vessel,  felt  for  the  first  time ;  but  with  me  its 
only  perceptible  effect  consisted  in  doubling 
my  appetite  and  transforming  me,  so  far  as  my 
locomotive  propensities  were  concerned,  into  an 
exceedingly  clumsy  quadruped.  I^  daresay,  never- 
theless, I  looked  doleful  enough,  as  I  explained  to 
Marion  the  result  of  my  interview  with  Glendon, 
winding-up  with  a  pathetic  inquiry,  whether  she 
thought  he  really  meant  it  ? 

**  *  You  may  take  my  word  for  it,'  replied  she, 
'  tliat  whatever  Lord  Glendon  says  he'll  do  he  will 
carry  out  without  the  very  slightest  scruple.  It 
is  lucky  for  you  that  we  are  not  where  we  were 
last  year — a  little  further  north.  I  really  believe, 
if  the  whim  had  occurred  to  him,  he'd  have  set 
you  astride  on  an  iceberg,  with  a  bottle  of  sherry  in 
one  hand  and  a  sandwich  in  the  other,  and  sailed 
away  without  the  slightest  compunction  in  the 
world.' 

**  *  What  an  infernal  brute  I*  I  exclaimed,  with 
an  indignant  and  horrified  start. 

" '  You  must  not  speak  of  Glendon  to  me  in 
that  way,  I  can  tell  you !'  replied  Marion,  colour- 
ing. '  However,  it  was  my  fault  for  making  a  jest 
of  the  matter ;  and  yon  are,  perhaps,  just  as  un- 
likely to  understand  his  character  as  he  is  to 
.pprkiate  yours.' 

"  *  What  do  you  mean,  ma'am  7  retorted  L  '  I 
can  understand  gross  ill-usage,  I  should  hope !  I 
know  a  little  about  transportation,  too,  by  this  time, 
and  it  seems,  before  the  week's  out,  I  may  have  to 
enter  something  still  worse  in  my  log.  Confound 
it,  ma'am,  this  is  really  too  bad !' 

'*  *  Gome,  come !'  answered  she,  laughing,  '  we 
are  never  angry  at  sea,  Mr.  Blossom.  As  for 
Glendon,  however,'  she  continued,  more  seriously, 
*  to  his  crew,  to  his  servants,  to  m3rself,  there  isn't 
a  kinder  or  more  affectionate  friend  breathing. 
There  isn't  a  soul  on  board  at  this  moment  who 
wouldn't  die  for  himT  exclaimed  she,  her  clear 
hazel  eye  sparkling  brightly  as  she  spoke.  '  Oh, 
if  you  did  but  know  the  hundreds  of  kind  things 
he  has  done,  and  continues  to  do  every  day  of  his 
life,  you  would-— you  must  adore  him  I  Oh,  what 
a  fine  fellow  is  Glendon  T  And  here,  though  I 
pretended  to  look  over  the  side,  I  couldn^t  help 
seeing  a  bright  tear  start  into  each  eye,  and  almost 
blind  her  for  the  minute. 

'< '  Well,'  said  I, '  pretending  to  soliloquise, '  it 
seems  there's  only  one  person  on  board  who  has 
the  slightest  influence  with  his  lordship;  and  if 
she  won't  help  me,  why  I'm  dished — that  s  all !' 

** '  If  you  mean  me,'  answered  Marion,  '  I  tell 
yon  frankly,  that  I  can  at  present  do  nothing  for 
yoo.  Besides,  I  don't  see,  after  all,  that  you  have 
any  right  to  complain.  Even  you,  Mr.  Blossom, 
could  hardly  have  been  so  sanguine  as  to  expect 
that  your  diidnterested  and  philanthropic  exertions 
should  invariably  be  attended  with  security,  and 
crowned  with  success.  The  very  sacrifice  which 
you  are  now  making  in  so  amiable  a  cause  will  of 
iUeif  famish  you  with  a  charming  retrospect  in 


your  declining  years ;  in  fact,  I  do  assure  you,  I 
feel  inclined  rather  to  congratulate  you  as  a  martyr 
than  to  pity  you  as  a  victim.  Seriously,  however, 
as  to  asking  Glendon  to  go  about  on  your  account, 
it's  qtdte  out  of  the  question.  The  only  consola- 
tion I  can  offer  you — you  know  we  never  pay 
compliments  at  sea — is,  that  in  a  few  days'  time, 
the  chances  are,  he  grows  so  sick  of  you,  that  he'll 
find  some  means  of  putting  you  ashore.  Rely 
upon  my  doing  all  I  can  for  you,  whenever  the 
proper  time  arrives.  Now  I  wish  you'd  show 
your  gratitude  by  going  down  to  the  cabin — ^you'll 
see  two  doors  facing  you  as  you  go  in — rap  at  the 
right-hand  one,  and  ask  my  maid  to  bring  me  up 
a  shawL' 

''I  did  as  I  was  desired,  and  despatched  the 
smartest  of  soubrettes  to  her  mistress,  upon  deck. 
In  the  cabin  I  found  that  eccentric  individual 
whose  name,  so  £ar  as  I  could  ever  discover,  was 
*  George,'  and  nothing  else,  busily  engaged  over 
his  gun-case. 

"  *  Oh,  here  you  are,  Mr.  Blossom  Y  cried  he. 
'Just  the  very  man  I  want.  Not  sulking— eh? 
No,  I'm  sure  you're  not.  Now,  I  say,  there's  a 
good  fellow,  just  run  to  the  steward,  will  you,  and 
borrow  half-a-dozen  empty  bottles,  and  a  hank  of 
twine.  I've  got  a  capital  idea  just  come  into  my 
headr 

'*  The  capital  idea  consisted  in  affixing  the  said 
bottles,  one  at  a  time,  to  some  thirty  or  forty 
fathom  of  line,  and  allowing  the  same  to  trail  over 
the  tafirail ;  by  which  means  a  ready  but  by  no 
means  an  easy  mark  was  afforded  for  his  rifle. 
At  this  amusement  I  soon  found  that  my  com- 
panion was  no  ordinary  performer ;  and  the  extra- 
ordinary dexterity  wiUi  which  he  sent  bottle  after 
bottle  to  the  bottom  increased  my  respect  for 
him  in  no  slight  degree.  He  always,  by-the-bye, 
spoke  of  the  rifle,  as  a  weapon,  with  the  greatest 
contempt;  and  assured  me  that  a  good  smooth- 
bore, properly  sighted  and  properly  loaded,  was 
more  man  a  match  for  any  grooved  barrel  under 
the  sun.  He  even  carried  hjM  enthusiasm  so  far  as 
to  insist  upon  my  taking  a  shot ;  to  which,  after 
considerable  persuasion,  I  agreed,  never,  of  course, 
having  touched  a  loaded  firelock  in  my  life  before. 
My  embarrassment  was,  however,  of  very  short 
duration;  for,  in  the  course  of  my  preliminary 
evolutions,  I  managed  to  drive  a  bdl  through  the 
gaff-topsail,  and  was  incontinently  disarmed  by 
the  sturdy  old  master,  who  had  witnessed  the  per- 
formance from  afar. 

**  Without  going  into  particulars  of  our  voyage, 
which  would  detain  you  till  past  midnight,  I  may 
say  that,  after  all,  I  enjoyed  it  immensely.  The 
fact  is  that,  afler  the  first  twenty-four  hours,  I  sent 
all  care  to  the  winds.  I  seemed  to  forget  that  Td 
ever  been  a  commercial,  and  fancied  myself  bom 
and  bred  a  Oorsair — a  Rover  of  the  Sea  I  Glen- 
don, too,  though  a  bit  reserved  and  distant  at  first, 
soon  came  out  in  his  real  character ;  and  I  will 
say  that  a  better  or  more  good-natured  fellow 
never  stepped  a  deck.  There  was  always  some 
fun  going  on ;  and  what  with  pipes,  pale-ale,  rifle- 
shooting,  the  big  dog,  and  the  working  of  the  ship, 
to  say  nothing  of  tfaesoenery  ashore  now  and  theo, 
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tlie  days  did  Blip  away  in  the  moet  extraordinary 
manner.  Then  we  used  to  turn  the  men  np  to 
sky-lark  in  the  evening,  and  had  the  merrieet 
little  rubhers  every  night  in  the  after-cabin  yon 
ever  sat  down  to.  As  for  Marion,  she  made  the 
whole  thing  so  pleasant  that  I  can  tell  you  I  made 
np  my  mind,  if  ever  I  ran  away  with  her  again,  it 
shouldn't  be  on  account  of  somebody  else.  How- 
ever, at  last,  after  the  prettiest  run  through  the 
!l^y  that  the  oldest  sailor  on  board  seemed  to  re- 
collect, I  found,  upon  coming  on  deck  one  morn- 
ing, that  the  voyage,  so  far  as  I  was  concerned, 
was  at  an  end,  and  that  we  were  just  shortening 
sail  in  that  most  magnificent  expanse  of  blue  water, 
the  outer  bay  of  Cadiz. 

**  Immediately  in  front  of  us  rose  the  town,  its 
white,  sparkling  towers  crowning,  as  it  were,  the 
majestic  promontory  upon  which  it  stands.  The 
bay  itself  was  absolutely  alive  with  boats  of  every 
description;  and  I  can  tell  you  it  was  some 
minutes  before  I  could  recover  from  the  absolute 
bewilderment  into  which  I  was  thrown  by  this 
enchanting  panorama.  And  then  thoughts  of  a 
very  different  description  flashed  readily  enough 
across  my  mind.  I  had  seen,  it  is  true,  enough  of 
Glendon  to  feel  sure  he  would  never  be  as  good  as 
his  word,  and  turn  me  over  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  a  Spanish  court-martial.  In  fact,  for  the  last 
night  or  so,  I  had  actually  ceased  to  dream  of 
gaunt,  saturnine  men,  wiih  college  gowns  and 
square  black  hats,  or  of  stem,  whiskered  patrols, 
with  huge  muskets  and  hairy  knapsacks.  I  had, 
moreover,  given  up  a  fond  attempt  to  compose 
(with  the  assistance  of  a  Spanish  dictionary  in  the 
cabin)  a  short  form  of  supplication,  in  which  I 
entreated  to  be  allowed  to  return  to  the  bosom  of 
Cardinal  Wiseman.  Now,  however,  as  you  may 
well  imi^ne,  a  feeling  of  anxiety  again  prevailed, 
and  I  felt  painfhlly  anxious  to  learn  what  was 
really  to  be  my  Jate. 

**  *  You  are  quite  right,  my  lord,'  exclaimed  the 
old  sailing-master,  walking  aft  with  his  telescope, 
*  it  is  the  Osprey  getting  under  way  yonder,  sure 
enough.' 

"  *  Then  call  away  the  first  gigs  immediately, 
Mr.  May.  Now,  Mr.  Blossom,  you  are  in  Inck, 
and  no  mistake  I  An  old  schoolfellow  of  mine — 
John  Townsend^-commands  that  frigate  yonder ; 
and  I  have  no  doubt  he'll  give  you  a  cast  as  far  as 
Portsmouth.  Will  that  suit  you  as  well  as  going 
ashore  ?  The  fsust  is,  I  could  at  present  carry  you 
no  farther,  even  if  I  would,  as  I  have  friends 
coming  on  board  here,  who  will  about  fill  the 
yacht.' 

*  Perhaps,  my  dear  sir,  yon  may  never  have  ex- 
perienced the  sensation  of  being  reprieved  at  tiie 
foot  of  the  gallows,  or  handed  down  from  the 
guillotine  with  your  head  yet  upon  youp  Moulders. 
If  not,  it  would  be  altogether  useless  for  me  to 
describe  the  perfeot  freney  of  delight  with  whieh 
I  seized  Glendon's  two  hands,  and  vowed  he  was 
t^e  best  friend  I  ever  had  in  the  worid. 

**  *•  Gig's  mam^ed,  my  lord  Y  said  a  seamiBn,  inter^ 
ruptfog  me  in  ike  middle  of  the  most  eloqaent 
q^eflch  1  eyev  made  in  my  life. 

**<Thwe^jmap  in,  qniok?  cried  CBtodoa;  *w«^ 


shall  hardly  catch  her.  Give  me  room  to  Btoer, 
tliat*s  all.  Now,  then,  my  lads,  give  way,  and  ky 
her  alongside  a  Queen's  flhip  in  style !' 

**  Marion,  who  had  just  oome  upon  dedc,  IdaHd 
her  pretty  \diite  hand  to  me  as  we  shoved  off,  and 
a  few  minutes  were  enough  to  lay  lu  aloagnde  d 
the  noble  frigate,  whose  broad  blue  ensign  wa 
waving  proudly  in  the  morning  breexe. 

" '  (^ptain  Townsend  on  board?  inqnirod do- 
don  of  a  large  sword,  to  which  a  tiny  midahipDan 
was  appended,  as  we  gained  the  deck. 

'*  The  middy  appealed  to  the  heutenaDt  of  the 
watch,  who  came  up  at  that  moment,  and  imme- 
diately conducted  us  to  the  presence  of  the  great 
man. 

"  His  cabin,  I  well  remember,  fell  far  short  of 
the  species  of  warlike  splendour  with  which  my 
imagination  had  always  invested  the  abode  of  a 
naval  hero.  It  was  a  plain,  scantily-fiiniuhd 
apartment,  into  which,  as  it  seemed,  the  captain 
was  only  admitted  trough  the  good-natored  suf- 
ferance of  four  enormous  guns,  who  nearped  by 
far  the  best  part  of  it>  and  were  at  that  moment 
lolling  lazily  out  of  their  yawning  ports. 

"  *  Ha,  Glendon  I '  exclaimed  Captain  Townsend, 
who  was  still  seated  at  his  breakfa8t4abk  'De- 
lighted to  see  you.  I  thought  I  knew  the  Awda^ 
yonder.  Sorry  I  can't  ask  yon  to  sti^  and  dine; 
but  we're  off  in  hidf  an  hour.** 

"  Glendon,  in  a  few  words,  explained  the  object 
of  our  visit 

"  •  Oh,  certainly,'  said  Captain  Townsend.  'We've 
rather  a  Ml  ship  at  present,  but  they'll  make  loca 
in  the  cockpit^  IVe  no  doubt  Sentry.'  continued 
he,  ringing  his  bell,  '  send  Mr.  Miller  here.  Tint 
will  suit  your  friend,  I  suppose?* 

"  *  The  very  thing,'  replied  Glendon. 

" '  Mr.  Miller,*  said  the  captain,  as  the  midfiliip- 
man  entered  the  cabin,  '  will  you  be  kind  enoogk 
to  let  this  gentleman  mess  with  you  nntil  wea^ 
rive  at  Plymouth  f 

"  *  Oh,  yes,  if  you  wish  it,  sir,'  answewd  tk 
middy,  glancing  rather  donbtfiilly  at  me.  *^« 
can  stow  him  away  below,  Tve  no  doahi  Baliff 
heavy,  though,  for  a  hammock,  ar,  isn't  hef 

"*Mr.  MiUer,'  replied  the  captain  drily, 't^ 
gentleman  has  come  on  board  with  a  partkolir 
friend  of  my  own ;  and  I  shall  take  it  as  a  ft^^f. 
if  yon  will  look  after  him  below.  No  tricb,  ^ 
you  please.  I  shall  desire  a  cot  to  be  alnig  ^ 
him  in  the  cockpit  Will  you  have  the  gooiwffi 
to  show  him  the  way,  and  get  him  some  hwikfci' 
You  must  remember  that  you  are  no  longer  <^ 
board  a  yacht,  Mr.  Kossom,*  continued  ^^'^ 
graciously  at  the  profound  reveience  with  wia* 

I  retired  from  his  august  presence* 

"  I  can  tell  you  I  felt  precious  «»*****^,^ 
ushered  below  to  be  'looked  after*  by  »  ^ 
whipperH3nM»perof  anud.  One  tiring,  liww'«'»-" 
please  me.  tfust  before  Lord  Glendon  l«ft  <^»^ 
he  sent  for  me  on  deck,  aad  sho^  ha&da  with08 
quite  kindly;  and  desired  meto  kt himhflirw* 
me  when  I  reached  j^glaad,  aikdt»s^^'^ 
I'd  suffered  any  real  less  in  eoBamfmos^  <^  ^ 
iavoluiitary  emice.  . 

Il    <<]ls]^aipAe80¥«r^togedMrBi7kitf«^"^^ 
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of  life  Ml  beard  a  frigate^  It  hae  been  described 
over  and  oyer  again  by  Marryatt,  and  Hall,  and 
fifty  others ;  and  a  beastly  life,  to  my  thinking,  it 
10.  The  midafaipmen  made  me  recount  the  story 
c^  my  whole  life  from  beginning  to  end,  and 
finished  by  christening  me  ti^  '  chicken^bntcher,' 
a  sobriquet  which  I  retained  until  we  reached 
Plymonth.  In  consequence  of  being  *  cut  down 
by  the  head'  as  often  as  the  watch;  dune  below,  I 
Iwded  in  about  as  deplorable  a  state  as  the  united 
ingenuity  of  the  Inquisition  could  have  reduced  me 
to  in  the  same  limited  period.  That's  all,  sir.  Did 
yon  ask  if  I'd  take  another  glass  ?" 

**  Certainly,  Mr.  Blossom,"  replied  I ;  "  and  a 
thousand  thanks  for  your  story.  I  hope  your 
interests  didn't  suffer  materially  by  the  adventure  ?" 

"  Well,  I  didn*t  gain  by  it,  as  you  may  suppose," 
returned  he.  "  The  fact  is,  we  were  in  pretty  sharp 
hands  at  the  time,  and  the  rather  suspicious- 
looking  circumstance  of  my  having  carried  off 
something  under  100^.,  in  notes  and'gold,  which  I 
happened  to  have  about  me,  didn't  much  mend  the 
matter.  This  sort  of  thing,  too,  ain't  pleasant," 
continued  he,  extracting  from  a  huge  black  leather 
pocket-book  a  slip  of  advertisement  cut  from  the 
Tifnea,  with  the  significant  heading, ''  Absoondbd, 
TWB2IT7  POUUDs  BBWAED  f  '*  They  dou't  flatter 
me  in  point  of  description  there,  sir,  do  they? 
That  paper  was  brought  on  board  just  before  we 
dropped  anchor,  and  you  may  guess  the  scrimmage 
there  was.  The  middies  actually  fought  for  me, 
and  got  up  a  regular  battle-royal  in  the  cockpit 
However,  directly  I  got  ashore,  I  cut  up  to  the 
Town  Hall  and  informed  against  myself.  Luckily, 
I  had  the  cash  to  show ;  so  I  was  merely  watched 
up  to  London  by  a  detective  in  plain  clothes.  Of 
course,  there  was  the  Devil  to  pay  with  my  em- 
ployers, and  I  don't  suppose,  if  I  were  to  strike 
a  balance,  I  got  much  change  out  of  a  fifty-pound 
note;  still,  putting  everything  together,  I  don't 
know  that  I  had  much  cause  to  grumble.  Now,  I 
think,  you  have  my  story." 

"Not  quite,"  returned  L  "You  have  left  me 
altogether  in  the  dark  as  to  that  foam-sprung 
beauty,  the  charming  Marion.  Who  and  what  upon 
earth  waa  she?" 

**  If  you  had  asked  me  the  question  on  board  the 
Ariadne"  replied  my  friend,  *'  I  should  have  been 
sorely  Bt  a  loss  for  an  answer.  However,  sir 
(yon  know  we  gents  aie  naturally  curious),  upon 
reaching  dry  land,  I  lost  no  time  in  pushing  my 
investigations,  and  the  result  lies  in  a  nutshelL 

**  Her  mother,  it  seems,  was  the  daughter  of  aa 
Italian  fionily,  once  of  consequence,  but  which, 
like  many  others,  has  long  since  gone  to  the  d<^«^ 
Well,  she  came  over  to  London,  went  upon  Uie 
Qtage  at  the  Opera,  and  finally  married  a  young 
guardsman,  who  ^ed  soon  after.  Marion,  in  fact> 
waa  shortly  leltan  orphan,  and  took  to  her  mother's 
profession  with  great  success;  indeed^  at  the  time 
I  speak  of,  she  was  actually  one  of  the  most  pro* 
masing  dSnUanU$  of  the  day.  Lord  Glendon, 
whose  real  kindnesfl  is  unbounded  when  his  symr 
pathiea  are  once  ezciisd,  took  aa  immanae  fisasy 
to  the  Bweet  giri,  and  would  canataatly  take  h^ 
ontfiaraerttiseiahia  yaakt^  after  tfaa  (atigfom^st 


the  seasoay  which,  of  course,  regularly  put  new  life 
into  her,  and  sent  her  back  with  renewed  bloom 
and  vigour  to  the  exhausting  labours  of  the  stage. 
That's  who  she  was." 

"  Alas,"  I  replied, ''  what  a  pity  to  see  so  nice  a 
girl  as  you  describe  in  so  extremely  equivocal 
a  position !  To  use  a  very  ordinary  expression, 
she  could  have  been  no  better  than  she  should  be, 
I  am  afraid." 

"  Sir,"  returned  he,  **  I  can  only  wish  that  your 
suspicions  argued  a  greater  want  of  Ohristian 
charity  than  they  do.  Most  people  would  have 
made  the  same  remark,  and  most  people,  I  verily 
believe,  would  have  most  grossly  belied  her.  And, 
after  all,  what  a  satire  and  a  slander  it  is  upon 
human  nature,  that  the  mere  fact  of  a  young  noble- 
man's befriending  a  girl  in  Marion's  position  in 
the  only  way  that  could  possibly  be  of  use  to  her, 
should  lead  to  reflections  upon  her  character,  not 
merely  by  scandalous  construction,  but  by  almost 
inevitable  inference  I" 

I  could  not  help  smiling  at  the  honest  warmth 
with  which  my  companion  advocated  the  cause  of 
his  fair  young  friend. 

"  Still,  Mr.  Blossom,"  said  I,  "if  a  man  with 
a  pistol  and  a  crape  ma^k  were  to  break  into 
my  bedroom  to-night,  you  would  hardly  call 
it  a  satire  and  a  slander  upon  human  nature  if 
I  were  at  once  to  pronounce  him  a  housebreaker  ? 
What  right,  under  the  most  favourable  supposition^ 
can  a  young  woman  have  to  expose  herself  to  such 
imputation  ?  And  how  could  a  man,  pretending 
to  be  her  friend,  justify  himself  in  permitting  it  ? 
Is  it  not,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  wrong  and  impru* 
dent  in  the  last  degree?" 

"  No  doubt  it's  imprudent,"  returned  Mr.  Blos- 
som, **  but  permit  me  to  observe  that  your  illus- 
tration is  altogether  out  of  place.  Arguments 
from  analogy  are  quite  inadmissible  in  cases  of 
presumptive  evidence,  simply  because  it  is  upon 
the  connexion  oi  particular  facts  that  presumptive 
evidence  depends.  Besides,  as  to  the  imprudence 
of  the  thing,  the  world  is  good-natured  enough 
to  leave  so  very  little  character  for  a  theatrical 
debxUanie  to  look  after,  that  it  is  hard  to  blame  her 
for  not  being  quite  so  particular  about  the  scrap 
that's  left  as  ^ose  that  have  a  full  allowance  to 
preserve.  Just  consider,  too,  what  a  temptation  it 
is  for  a  girl  of  intellect  and  refinement  to  burst 
through  the  trammels  of  convention,  when  conge- 
nial society  among  her  own  sex  is  almost  out  of 
the  question.  I  dare  say  you  have  already  put 
me  down  as  a  very  babe  in  the  world ;  but  if  that 
sweet  little  creature  isn't  as  good  as  she  is  pretty^ 
why,  stop  my  salary  and  welcome,  sir ;  that's  all  1" 

"  Well,"  resumed  I,  "  far  be  it  from  me  te  judge 
harshly  of  conduct  which  I  can  at  present  but  very 
imperfectly  understand.  At  the  same  time,  I  tell 
you  candidly  that  I  don't  believe  inplatonic  atten* 
tions  in  general ;  and»  unless  you  have  been  most 
grossly  imposed  upon»  Lord  Glendon  must  have- 
been  a  man  very  far  above  his  years^  and  Marion 
a  curiously  strong-minded  young  lady*  Such 
relationfl  may  pass  muster  in  the  third  voUbm  of  a 
fitthionable  novel,  but  they  don't  practically  exist  ii^ 
actual  life.    Neither  do  I  flunk  it  at  aU  d^ah^ 
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that  they  should.  To  change  the  subject,  however,  I 
want  to  understand  about  that  hairy  apparition  of 
a  big  brother,  at  the  b^inning  of  your  story." 

^  Oh,  merely  some  wild  young  scamp  out  of  the 
yacht,  I  imagine/'  answered  Mr.  Blossom.  "I 
never  took  the  trouble  to  inquire,  and,  to  tell  you 
the  truth,  the  less  that  was  said  about  the  whole 
thing,  the  better  I  was  pleased.  But,  hollo,  sir ! 
there's  the  whistle !  MaiVs  through  the  tunnel, 
and  you've  no  time  to  lose !" 

"It  is,  indeed!"  exclaimed  I.  "Good  night, 
Mr.  Blossom ;"  and  a  few  minutes  found  me  whiz- 
aing  away  for  the  metropolis,    o    o    o 


I  wish  it  did  not  give  to  my  whole  story  so 
much  the  character  of  a  mere  school-girVs  &ble, 
but  the  truth  must  out.  Within  a  very  few  weeb 
from  the  date  of  the  above  conversation,  I  disco- 
vered, upon  taking  up  the  morning  paper,  that  my 
worthy  friend's  good-natored  sympatiiy  was  not 
misplaced. 

Marion's  name,  in  £act,  had  already  taken  ib 
place  upon  the  roll  of  ^  ennobled  actresses ;"  and 
if  all  that  I  have  since  heard  of  Glendon's  high 
and  upright  principle  and  masterly  insight  into 
the  recesses  of  individual  character  be  correct 
none  ever  deserved  such  apotheosis  better  than  she. 


THE    SORROWS    OP    THESPIS. 


**  The  drama  is  rapidly  becoming  extinct  in  this 
country,  in  the  same  manner,  and  from  the  same 
causes,  as  have  characterised  its  decay  in  Greece, 
Spain,  France,  and  every  other  nation  where  it 
had  once  attained  the  highest  eminence.  The 
theatre  is  supplanted  by  the  amphitheatre,  the 
drama  by  the  melodrama.  It  is  found  by  stage- 
managers  that  appeals  to  the  senses  are  much 
more  generally  responded  to  by  the  mixed  mul- 
titude who  now  fill  our  theatres  than  appeals  to 
the  heart,  incitements  to  pleasure  more  profitable 
than  calls  to  virtue.  It  is  the  introduction  into 
the  theatres  in  great  and  daily-increasing  numbers 
of  an  inferior  class,  to  whom  appeals  of  Uie  former 
sort  are  alone  acceptable,  and  incitements  to  the 
latter  irksome  and  distasteful,  which  is  the  cause 
of  this  degradation;  and,  like  the  appalling  in- 
crease in  our  crinunals,  paupers,  and  emigrants, 
denotes  the  passing  of  the  zenith  of  national  -virtue 
and  consequent  prosperity,  and  the  commencement 
of  the  long  period  of  degradation  and  decay." 

This  paragraph  appeared  in  a  recent  number  of 
**  Blackwood's  Magazine."  It  is  to  be  found  in  an 
article  on  .^Ischylus,  Schiller,  and  Shakspeare ;  by 
no  means  the  first  appearance  of  that  odious  com- 
parison on  any  stage.  It  is  not  our  intention, 
however,  to  remark  upon  this  point,  which  is  a 
very  small  one,  nor  even  to  speak  of  the  errors, 
both  of  taste  and  judgment,  contained  in  this  little 
paragraph,  the  which  are  great  and  wonderfully 
many;  though  we  may  incidentally  touch  upon 
them.  Let  us,  however,  at  once,  while  the  echoes 
of  those  last  words  are  wandering  sadly  in  the 
chambers  of  our  ears,  applaud  the  clever  style  in 
which  the  writer  has  tagged  on  Ids  lamentation 
for  the  hastening  ''degradation  and  decay"  of  the 
British  empire — that  lamentation  which,  either  by 
conscience  or  contract^  every  writer  in  said  maga- 
zine seems  called  upon  to  intone.  Nay,  urged  by 
tenderness  and  justice,  we  must  say  that  Uie  fol- 
lowing remarks  upon  llie  leading  sentiment  of  the 
extract  are  by  no  means  directed  against  this  indi- 
vidual writer ;  since  the  opinions  controverted  are 
merely  ttie  echo  of  opinions  a  thousand  times 
r«-edioed« 


^  The  decline  of  the  drama**  has  been  a  theme 
for  modem  Jeremiahs  any  time  these  twenty  yean 
-—perhaps  fifty.  "Inquiries"  into  the  cansei  of 
that  decline  have  proved  multitadinons;  tad 
many  people  have  gone  up  and  down  panting  for 
a  remedy  as  for  water  in  a  desert  Legitimate 
actors  have  mourned  aloud  in  the  maiket-^aces, 
and  journalists  have  answered  thran,  weepmg;  and 
still  amphitheatre-pageants,  appeals  to  the  wdska, 
and  wicked  managers  who  foster  "  depraved  taste" 
have  been  vituperated  as  the  agents  with  a  cry  as 
invariable  as  the  cry  of  a  cuckoo.  Thus  we  may 
congratulate  the  present  person  upon  being  alto- 
gather  absolved  from  the  sin  of  originality  in  this 
instance,  though  he  has  much  else  to  answer  for, 
as  in  that  little  sentence  which  links  the  pros' 
perity  and  virtue  of  Great  Britain  and  Irdand, 
and  the  islands  in  the  British  seas,  with  SadWs 
Wells  and  Mr.  Macready. 

But  who  is  not  tired  of  this  melancholy  bleadng? 
Who  among  our  many  readers  is  not  nerrondy 
excited  at  the  very  words,  "  decline  of  the  dramaf 
Indeed,  we  are  diffident  of  bringing  the  snbject 
before  them  at  all,  even  though  it  be  with  the  aim 
of  soothing  those  forlorn  ones,  or  of  inducing  them, 
at  any  rate,  to  change  the  tone  of  their  plamt  We 
are  but  too  happy  to  suggest^  indeed,  as  a  wd- 
come  variation,  and  in  perfect  harmony  with  tke 
original  note,  a  scheme  for  the  revival  of  the 
ancient  Mysteries,  as  the  only  true  cure  for  the 
decay  of  religion  and  for  ecclesiastical  plethon. 
A  thoughtful  writer  remarks,  that  if  we  conldtake 
into  calculation  all  the  pain  and  misery  the  hnman 
race  has  endured  through  inordinate  shirt-collazs 
or  daily  shaving,  it  wotdd  possibly  be  found  even 
to  exceed  the  ills  of  an  occasioiud  pestilence  or 
European  war ;  and  a  conviction  of  the  trnth  of 
the  doctrine,  as  applying  to  the  literary  naissDce 
we  deplore,  and  an  endeavour  to  abate  it,  most  be 
our  excuse  in  swelling  the  din  about  the  dramas 
decline. 

Here  we  must  anticipate  the  reader,  1^0  in  all 
likelihood  begins  to  accuse  us,  in  his  tiioagfat,  « 
participating  the  sentiments  of  certain  writers  of  tl^ 
"  fast"  kind,  who  take  every  opportunity  of  wfiDX% 
funny  fiacea  at  the  legitimate  drama^  wlu)  exalttiMir 
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Precions  Betaies  beyond  Imogen,  and  compare 
John  Dobbs  with  Julius  Caesar.    The  reader,  in 
his  thought,  does  us  injustice.    We  hold  fast  by 
the  prevailing  opinion — an  opinion  shared  in,  as 
they  seek  to  ^are  the  honour,  by  all  the  nations  of 
our   race — that  the  English  drama  is  the  very 
crown  of  literature,  that  the  "  collected  works"  of 
our  dramatists,  with  Shakspeare  at    the    head, 
form  a  volume  wholly  unsurpassable  in  all  that 
makes  a  book  beautifnl — every  page  a  flood  of 
humour  or  passion,  or  a  deep  sea  of  thought,  or 
some  wonderful  combination  of  these;  and  the 
whole  constituting  a  gallery  in  which  all  human 
emotion  masques — a  kaleidoscope  where  some  new 
beauty  of  Nature  is  always  "  on  view."     This  is 
by  no  means  an  exaggerated  expression,  not  merely 
of  our  ideas,  but  of  the  ideas  of  almost  every  woman 
and  man  who  reads  English  and  is  at  all  qualified 
to  appreciate  it.     Day  by  day,  as  refinement  pro- 
gresses, 80  progresses  admiration  of  the  works  of 
our  poet,  and  wonder  and  emulation.     He  gathers 
readers    and    lovers    by  thousands    yearly  —  in 
savage  forests  abroad,  in  savage  alleys  at  home. 
But  the  complaint  of  our  Thespian  lambs  is,  not 
that  the  great  drama  is  little  understood,  not  that 
it  is  neglected  in  schools,  but  that  it  is  not  exclu- 
sively acted.      Upon  the  stage  representation  of 
**  Hamlet"  and  "  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor" 
it  is,  then,  that  national  virtue  hinges;  it  is  its 
infrequency  that,   with  the  alarming  increase  in 
oar  criminals  and  paupers,  indicates  the  degra- 
dation  and   decay  that  hastens  upon  this  great 
empire.    A  very  slight  examination  will  prove  the 
silliness  of  all  this ;  the  only  difficulty  being,  that 
arguments  come  too  thick  and  heavy,  and  all 
equally  obvious  and  powerful. 

In  the  first  place,  what  manner  of  drama  is  it 
to  which  these  mourners  ascribe  so  much  impor- 
tance? What  is  the  shattered  palladium  over 
which  they  mourn?  Is  it  Shakspeare*s  divine 
poetry,  or  his  philosophy,  the  sweetest  and  most 
human  that  ever  swaggered  under  the  name  ?  Not 
at  all.  Poetry  and  philosophy  are  sunk  entirely ; 
and  it  is  the  elocution  of  Mr.  Y,  the  stage- presence 
of  Mrs.  Z,  the  groan,  the  shrug,  the  thunder,  the 
flumes,  the  scene-shifter's  whistle — "appeals  to 
the  senses"  all — that  are  said  to  contain  so  much 
^virtue.  This  cannot  be  gainsayed;  for,  without 
lenying  their  excellence  in  their  'way,  these,  and 
Irhatever  depends  on  these,  are  the  main  elements 
stage  representation.  Who  ever  heard  poetry 
philosophy  spoken  from  the  stage,  except  so 
nch  as  memory  supplied  the  means  of  detecting, 
so  much  as  the  players  allowed  to  leak  out  here 
d  there — passages  which  "  emphasis  "  could  not 
rk  or  stage  spasms  represent  ?  We  leave  the 
vantages  of  hearing  it  elocutionised,  if  that  were 
t,  unquestioned.  We  should  remember,  indeed, 
hat  the  business  of  an  actor  is — obviously,  to  act ; 
d  no  candid  man  will  deny  that  the  best  of  them 
frequently  make  the  words  they  utter  mere 
rnish  to  their  action — mere  cues  to  illustrate 
ir  posturing.  This  is  no  reflection  upon  the  art 
trionic  The  very  excellence  of  our  classic 
ma  necessitates  such  a  state  of  things;  and 
ein  18  proved  the  difference  between  them  and 
yoih  xvul— -ira  ocxiv* 


equally  representablc  plays.      In  the  one,  each 
character  is  so  perfectly  finished,  so  sharply  defined, 
as  to  be  immutable ;  and  not  only  to  leave  nothing 
for  the  actor  to  originate,  but  taxing  the  highest 
resources  of  his  art  to  compass.    In  the  other  case 
(plays  which  are  scarcely  to  be  endured  in  the  closet, 
but  yet  very  admirable  in  the  hands  of  good  artists), 
mere  outlines  give  scope  for  any  phase  of  the 
character  which  an  actor  may  best  appreciate.  Nor 
do  we  hero  deny  that  the  legitimate  drama,  as 
played,  is  full  of  beauty  and  delight ;  but  hold  that 
the  source  of  that  beauty  and  delight  is  in  our- 
selves, proceeding  from  aroused  appreciation  of  the 
intrinsic  excellence  of  the  play ;  that  the  pleasure 
we  receive  is  simply  stimulated  by  the  actor,, 
around  whom  we  cast  all  those  inexpressible  ideas^ 
and  imaginings  which  its  first  perusal  awakened,, 
and  study  multiplied  and  strengthened,  and  which, 
then  rebound  back  upon  us  in  renewed  life. 

Whatever,  then,  may  be  the  incitements  to 
virtue,  the  moral  lessons  or  intellectual  stimulus 
which  the  national  drama  is  capable  of  furnishing, 
it  is  in  the  study,  where  alone  they  can  be  pon- 
dered, that  these  influences  can  have  effect.  What 
sorrowfid  cant  it  is,  then,  that  while  a  lack  of  such 
study  is  uncomplained  of  (apparently  unthought  of), 
infrequent  acting  of  the  plays  should  be  coupled 
with  an  assumed  ''  appalling  increase  in  our  crimi- 
nals, paupers,  and  emigrants,"  as  denoting  the  passing 
away  of  virtue  from  Uiis  empire,  and  the  approach 
of  its  "  degradation  and  decay !"  What  lame  non- 
sense so  to  talk  of  "  appeals  to  the  senses,"  when 
people  who  attend  such  performances,  knowing 
the  language  of  the  play  almost  by  rote  (and  if  not 
knowing  it  where  do  they  find  the  assumed  in- 
fluences!) derive  their  greatest  gratification  from 
theatrical  effect ! — for  instance,  from  that  beautiful 
statue-scene  in  the  "Winter's  Tale"  more  than 
from  everything  else  in  the  play  beside ! 

All  this  while  we  have  been  assuming  the  exist* 
ence  of  such  lamented  "  decline."  But  did  any  one 
ever  inquire  into  its  reality — whether,  at  any  rate,, 
it  be  so  alarming  as  to  warrant  this  excess  of  tri* 
bulation  ?  Further,  has  guage  or  test  never  been 
applied  to  that  virtue  and  prosperity  which  accom- 
panied the  decline,  if  any  ?  We  have  no  intention, 
of  course,  of  boring  our  readers  here  with  **  An 
Inquiry,  etc.  T*  nor  with  any  of  those  melancholy 
stories  with  which  "Reminiscences"  and  "Ellis- 
tonianas"  so  wonderfully  abound,  stories  vamped 
up  like  the  subjects  of  them,  and  too  often  accom- 
panied, in  the  mind's  eye  of  a  thoughtful  reader, 
by  a  death's-head  in  the  daubings  of  a  clown  for 
illustration.  Yet  if  a  single  instance  may  help  to 
furnish  an  opinion  as  to  uie  first  question,  we  may 
be  pardoned  citing  it  Now  it  is  difficult  to  say 
at  what  period  the  assumed  decline  is  dated,  or 
when  the  drama  in  its  legitimacy  was  most  vir- 
tuous and  prosperous ;  but,  for  brevity's  sake,  let 
us  take  the  Drury-lane  seasons  of  1794-5,  when 
that  theatre  possessed  what  is  called  "  a  galaxy  of 
talent,"  perhaps  an  unprecedented  number  of  actors 
who  (traditionalM  nave  never  been  equalled : 
Kemble,  Oharles  Kemble,  Banymore,  King,  Ban- 
nister jun.,  Suett,  Palmer,  Wroughton,  with  Mrs. 
Biddons,  Miss  Mellon,  Miss  Farren  and  Mrs. 
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Jordan  (the  two  latter  at  that  time  under  the 
^ronage  of  royalty  and  a  peer),  while  the  elder 
JCemble  was  manager,  and  Sheridan  at  the  head 
of  all. 

Perhaps  that  latter  circumstance  was  not  the 
most  fortunate ;  but  surely,  with  such  a  company, 
and  no  depraved  managers  abroad,  these  must  have 
been  roystering  times  for  the  legitimate.  Surely 
then  if  ever,  with  such  profound  and  brilliant  actors 
as  the  Kembles  and  Siddons,  Jordan,  Palmer  and 
the  rest  undoubtedly  were  (if  a  thousand  written 
testimonials  and  the  fostered  recollections  of  old 
men  are  not  to  be  doubted),  Shakspeare  and  the 


great  comedy-writers  must  have  divided  the  city  account  of  every  fledgling  in  the  hedgerows.  We 


between  them,  suspended  the  free-list,  filled  every 
seat  in  the  house  (it  contained  above  3,600),  pouring 
nightly  into  the  treasury  a  sum  exceeding  800L ; 
unless,  indeed,  tickets  were  sold  by  auction.  This 
is  what  we  might  feirly  prepare  ourselves  for, 
from  the  exultation  with  which  our  mourners 
point  to  the  days  of  Kemble ;  but  we  don*t  find  it 
to  be  the  case  at  aU.  We  find  the  legitimate  drama 
by  no  means  triumphant ;  but  that  in  the  second 
month  of  the  summer  season,  1794,  under  Kemble  s 
management^  three  fieirces  constituted  the  entire 
entertainment  for  three  succeeding  evenings;  we 
find  the  same  thing  repeated  four  succeeding 
nights  in  the  following  month;  we  find  several 
operas,  operatic  ballets,  <&c,  performed  in  this  and 
the  succeeding  season,  one  of  which  is  described 
as  striking  terror  to  the  heart  of  the  manager  of 
the  rival  house,  and  filling  the  city  with  wonder 
iind  admiration  by  the  magnificence  with  which  it 
was  presented.  We  find  Mrs.  Siddons  doing  little, 
Kemble  playing  Alexander  the  Great  in  Lee's 


refined  taste  in  all  grades  of  society.  Bat  as  even 
this  small  decline  may  be  found  to  result  from 
irresistible  causes,  complaint  is  surely  very  fooM; 
especially  as  it  may  turn  out  to  be  unthankMnees 
obstinately  blind,  withal. 

There  is  in  nature  a  fundamental  and  immutable 
law,  by  which  every  created  thing  has  its  specul 
work  to  perform  or  place  to  fill ;  a  law,  by-tk* 
bye,  which  may  one  day  plead  in  excuse  of  those 
paupers  and  emigrants  mentioned  in  the  partgnpii 
which  heads  this  paper,  and  too  often  bo  mentioned, 
as  excess  of  stock,  cast  into  the  market  by  a  short- 
sighted and  reckless  Creator,  who  yet  takes  carefd 

.  M  /^il*  •■I'll  TIT 


can  imagine,  too,  on  that  Day,  with  what  counte- 
nanca  He  will  hear  their  accusers  talk  about 
"  market"  and  "  stock,"  pointing  to  some  of  theso 
much-enduring  children  of  his :  but  let  that  pas. 
It  follows  in  this  law,  that  every  natural  agent, « 
rather  everything  in  nature,  having  fulfilled  its 
"  mission,"  gradually  dies  out  in  order  to  give 
place  to  influences  for  which  it  has  prepared  the 
way ;  or  perhaps  loses  its  old  nature,  and  is  itself 
indued  with  the  functions  necessary  to  the  next 
stage  of  the  work.  It  is  the  same  with  what  the 
admirers  of  Herr  Teufelsdrockh  love  to  call  the 
developments  of  our  inner  life.   Tennyson  alBO  — 

I  hold  it  true,  with  him  wko  Kiogi 
To  one  dear  harp  in  many  tonei^ 
We  rise  upon  the  stepping-stones 

Of  our  dead  selves  to  higher  things ; 

and  the  nile  undoubtedly  holds  good  with  regird 
to  the  processes  of  civilisation,  which,  though  eeein- 
ing  to  exist  by  chance  and  unbidden,  have  certain 
order.     Now,  holding   such  exalted  opinions  as 


tragedy  with  dclat,  Banymore  performing  as  a  they  do  of  the  influences  of  the  acted  ^^^""^ 


Tartar  diief,  and  Charles  Kemble,  by  virtue  of  red 
ochre,  as  a  Cherokee  Indian !  Then  as  to  finances : 
notwithstanding  the  great  success  of  the  above- 
mentioned  operatic  spectacle,  which  ran  three 
months,  and  was  the  only  success,  Kemble  gave  up 
the  management  in  absolute  despair  at  the  termi- 
nation of  the  winter  season,  finding  Drury-lane, 
with  {/lat  company,  fast  going  to  niin.  At  Covent 
Oarden,  where  light,  evanescent  comedy  was 
played,  these  same  seasons  proved  satisfactory. 

With  regard  to  the  second  question,  we  would 
not  willingly  trifle  even  with  the  compositor  by 
offering  another  remark  upon  it  The  argumenta- 
tive reader  may  easily  compare  the  morals  of  court 
and  people  in  the  eighteenth  century  with  those 
of  time  present,  when  'Hhe  zenith  of  national 
virtue,"  and  the  Com-laws,  have  passed  or  are 
^'passing  away." 

Fearing  to  be  misunderstood,  we  must  here  pause 
to  repeat  that  we  by  no  means  seek  to  deny  to  the 
acted  drama  the  exercise  of  good  and  wholesome 
influences,  but  only  to  set  them  at  their  real  value. 
And  though  the  above  illustration  goes  very  fsa  to 
abolish  received  notions  as  to  its  vast  and  exclu- 
aive  success,  even  at  a  time  when  the  stage  com- 
manded such  great  talent  in  its  presentation,it  would 
be  as  absurd  as  umust  to  assert  that  the  ta^to  for  the 
legitimate  drama  has  not  in  sonjie  degree  dediaed 
—that  is,  taking  into  account  the  increase  of  the 
l-ondon  popuUtiwin  and  the  undoubted  advaim  of 


course  we  speak  of  no  other),  it  might  be  suppos^ 

that  our  mourners  must  have  detected  in  it  one  of 

these  same  agents  of  social  progress ;  but  either 

that  is  not  the  case,  or  they  conceive  the  '"^^^ 

law  should  be  broken  in  the  present  instance,  aod 

its  work  being  accomplished,  that  its  corpse  ^oM 

nevertheless  stand  in  the  place  of  the  better  woti- 

man :  of  such  spirit,  but  in  less  degree  of  aheoroity, 

are  those  old-world  gentlewomen  who  pew*^^ 

in  regarding  railways  as  "  presumption,"  *^^^ 

greve-matches  as  subtle  inventions  of  the  De^J- 

However,  we  shall  sufficiently  discharge  our  (^ 

in  exhorting  complainants  to  ponder  over  the  w^ 

as  it  stands,  and  be  thankful :  That  the  acted  drtf» 

has  very  efficiently  played  the  part  of  preparatory- 

schoohnaster  to  the  nation,  that  is,  taken  en  inassi 

—has  brought  us  well  throngli  the  pictnre-pnin«* 

of  imaginative  literature,  and  now  retires  nwv^ 

sally  respected.    In  plainer  words,  time  '^  **v 

there  was  no  popular  literature,  and  no  pe(^e^ 

could  read  it  if  it  had  existed ;  when  *^,f**j 

miyority  in  London  who  could  not  read  ^  •"»  *'^ 

very  many  besides  in  whom  the  aoconiplielw*®| 

reading  fluctuated  in  the  ]^ecifle  ™^^^V^ 

number  of  times  any  given  book  had  *^®^P^^ 

before.  At  that  time,  then,  if  the  *<w"»^!J^ 

to  know  anything  of  human  passions  and  *®^^ 

beyond  the  range  of  their  own  hearth-light-^* 

the  love  <rf  hearing  a  stofv  has  been  the  s» 

neither  mote  mx  Im,  isoai  boner's  tiiae  till  »^ 
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childhood  and  laanhood— *the  theatre  only  was  at 
hand  to  gratify  the  wish ;  and  to  the  theatre  people 
yfeot,  to  fill  their  minds  with  Hermione*8  story,  or 
the  story  of  Overreach,  Macbeth,  Falstaff  and  the 
rest,  in  comedy  or  tragedy. 

Bat  by  and  by  literature  began  to  grow  popu- 
lar. Magazines  and  newspapers  grew  into  power, 
and  led  ti^e  masses  to  acquaintance  with  some  good 
books  that  had  long  existed,  and  prepared  the  way 
for  others  more  matured  in  the  science  of  human 
history.  It  was  found  worth  while  to  learn  to 
read — cheaper,  easier,  and  more  according  to 
thoughtful  English  habit,  to  sit  with  Fid^ng, 
Smollett^  or  Goldsmith  by  the  fireside,  and  with 
them  go  down  into  the  innermost  depths  of  humour 
and  feeling,  than  to  gather  the  same  knowledge 
superficially  from  the  mouths  of  actors  at  a  theatre. 
From  that  time  the  occupation  of  the  legitimate 
declined,  as  far  as  its  representation  was  concerned ; 
and  Kemble  becomes  an  Ojibbeway  to  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  crowded  audiences.  From  that  time 
acting  became  a  distinct  art,  seeking  to  illustrate 
itself  by  the  light  of  the  great  dramatists.  Play- 
goers were  now  literary  mea  also.  They  had  read 
Shakspeare's  works,  and  studied  them  line  afiter 
lina  They,  too,  had  stood  over  ttie  dead  body  of 
Csesar,  on  the  hearth-rug,  and  Mr.  B's  Marc 
Antony  was  no  longer  to  be  implicitly  received  as 
Shakspeare's  or  the  world's  Marc  Antony,  though 
even  he  were  cohered  and  toga'd,  and  spoke  from 
a  Bonaan  temple,  but  only  in  proportion  to  the 
excellence  of  his  representation.  But  as  the 
influence  of  the  acted  drama  declined,  literature 
grew  into  strength  in  a  vastly  greater  proportion ; 
we  leave  the  public  to  balance  its  profit  and  loss. 

While,  however,  we  have  sought  to  shear  com- 
plainants' estimate  of  the  value  of  the  acted  legi- 
timate drama,  as  also  the  degree  of  its  declination, 
to  just  proportions,  and  to  account  satisfactorily 
for  whatever  decline  really  has  occurred,  we  have 
left  unnoticed  the  causes  assigned  by  them,  namely, 
the  "  appeals  to  the  senses"  which  managers  find 
so  much  more  profitable  than  "calls  to  virtue,"  in 
consequence  of  the  "  introduction  into  the  theatres 
of  great  and  daily-increasing  numbers  of  an  inf^ior 
class,  to  whom  appeals  of  the  former  sort  are  alone 
acceptable,  and  incitements  to  the  latter  irksome 
and  distasteful."**  Now  what  class  of  society  does 
this  sentence  impugn  ?  At  first  sight,  and  read  in 
the  magazine  in  which  it  occurs,  it  would  seem  to 
apply  to  the  lower  ranks ;  but  the  context, "  appeals 
to  the  senses,"  goes  to  prove  that  it  is  the  higher 
which  is  called  the  inferior  class,  and  to  whom 
incitements  to  virtue  are  irksome  and  distasteful. 
For  what  does  ''appeals  to  the  senses"  mean? 
Stage-pageantry,  opei*a,  ballet — appeals  to  the  eye 
and  ecu: ;  and  this  is  what  the  upper  classes  exclu- 
sively patronise,  and  what  the  lower  do  not.  But 
it  is  your  incitements  to  virtue  (such  at  least,  as 
ever  wrought  from  a  stage)  which  the  latter  do 
patronise,  exclusively.    A  series  of  visits  to  the 

*  A»  the  palpable  answer  to  all  this  hat  immediate  oonnexion 
inth  what  we  have  above  urged,  our  readers  will  pardon  our  ex- 
leadiMig  theae  remarks  over  it,  eapecialfy  aa  it  will  oomfMe  a 
•eriew  of  all  that  is  ai^^oed  ia  we  matter,  either  at  all  or  in  the 
iuragw^i^  quoted ;  except  it  be  the  reference  to  Greece,  Spain, 
ud  Franc^  whidk  walesre  to  historical  readers. 


inferior  theatres  will  amply  sad^  the  unbelieving^ 
on  that  point ;  at  every  one  he  will  see  crowds  of 
men  and  women  deep  in  grief  for  the  sufferings 
and  trials  of  eome  sternly  virtuous  heroine,  and 
uproarious  in  gratefid  applause  of  the  BritiBh  sailor 
who,  at  the  last,  shoots  her  persecutors  (».  0.  every* 
body)  and  throws  an  unlimited  quantity  of  coin  into 
her  lap,  when  all  is  bliss  and  blue-fire.  Bough 
and  half  ludicrous  to  exalted  minds  as  it  may 
be,  it  t«  a  recognition  of  moral  right  and  applause 
of  virtue.  On  the  other  hand,  opera-houses,  where 
appeals  to  the  senses  reign  alone,  were  contem- 
porary with  Siddons,  and  drew  crowds  of  the 
upper  class ;  and  this  same  taste  has  been  spread- 
ing ever  since,  with  the  addition  of  the  stage- 
pageantries  above  noticed.  But  let  justice  be  done 
even  to  opera  and  stage-machinery;  and  let  us 
astonish  ''our  contemporary"  with  the  assertion 
that  they  are  all  very  right  and  proper.  First,  see 
how  we  are  borne  out  in  saying  that  healthy  lite- 
rature supersedes  the  work  of  the  drama — ^that  the 
printed  overcomes  the  cieted  epic :  the  educated 
classes  frequent  picture-galleries  and  concerts — the 
uneducated  where  "  Susan  Hopley "  and  the  epics 
of  their  own  condition  are  performed.  Now  one 
cannot  read  Mozart,  and  you  may  dine  and  sleep 
on  Thalberg*s  grand,  and  yet  be  unedified  by 
Thalberg*s  music ;  you  must  go  and  hear  Thalberg 
perform  Mozart  Music  is  an  art  subtler  than 
literature;  any  one  who  reads  the  English  lan- 
guage correctly  can  go  as  deep  into  "Tristram 
Shandy ''  as  the  Bishop  of  London ;  to  read  music 
is  not  to  understand  it.  It  requires  greater  culti- 
vation of  mind;  and  some  degree  of  education 
having  accomplished  that,  it  goes  hand-in-hand 
with  literature  in  the  progress  of  refinement.  Let 
those  who  sneer  at  opera  and  concert,  then,  sneer 
at  the  progress  of  refinement  among  the  rude 
masses,  or  rather  be  thankful  that  the  theatre^ 
having  served  greatly  in  bringing  those  millions 
to  an  appreciation  of  literature,  is  now  leading 
them  on  to  an  appreciation  of  music.  The  same 
argument  applies  to  the  "  gorgeous  effects  of 
scenery  "  that  draw  such  crowded  audiences  to  the 
theatres.  Every  season  they  grow  less  "  gorgeous" 
and  more  chaste  and  artistic ;  managers  grow  less 
"  depraved  *'  as  the  taste  of  the  public  improves ; 
and  at  this  present  time  it  may  be  safely  predicated 
of  the  audiences  of  at  least  one  theatre  in  the  me- 
tropolis, that  there  are  very  few  steps  between  their 
enthusiastic  appreciation  of  its  scene-paintings  and 
a  similar  appreciation  of  Greswick  and  Stanfield. 

But  we  must  haste  to  conclude,  before  our  de- 
jection becomes  too  complete.  For  what  is  the 
moral  of  all  this?  What  fact  does  it  illustrate? 
That  it  is  the  misfortune  of  some  persons  to  wear 
their  faces  the  wrong  side  of  their  heads,  constantiy 
looking — miserably,  hopelessly  looking  upon  things 
past,  and  filled  witii  a  belief  that  the  future  is  a 
chaotic  blank  because  they  have  no  eyes  to  see  ia 
that  direction,  and  though  they  are  every  moment 
abrading  their  shins  against  evidences  to  the  con- 
trary. These  men  go  out  to  the  West  in  the 
morning,  and  cry,  witii  outstretched  hand  s,for  the 
sun  of  yesterday ;  and  when,  afiter  great  muscular 
exertion,  you  bring  their  faces  round  to  the  East, 
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and  point  to  that  same  son  asoending  the  hills  in 
renewed  beauty  and  strength,  like  Hercules  going 
from  sleep  to  a  new  labour,  they  wag  their  heads 
and  say  there  is  no  virtue  in  it — that  it  is  only  the 
ghost  of  foregone  splendour,  and  that  there  shall 
be  dawn  no  more  I  Argument,  demonstration  is 
lost  upon  them.    Fain  are  we,  therefore,  to  go  out 


and  condole  with  them  upon  the  highways ;  bot 
unable  to  travel  beyond  the  circle  of  our  mden, 
Charity  must  be  satisfied  with  wafting  the  expres- 
sion of  our  affectionate  regret — ^a  regret  wluch  ha 
a  no  less  sacred  seat  in  the  present  Atonal  boaom. 
than  that  urn  which  enshrines  the  forgotten  aorron 
of  the  unfortunate  Miss  Bailey. 


ISBEL'S    GROUND. 

BY  C.  A.  M.  W. 


In  a  straggling  and  by  no  means  picturesque  vil- 
lage, situate  near  a  fine  river  flowing  through  a 
midland  county,  there  is  still  to  be  seen  a  tall, 
grey  house,  conti^ing  about  twenty  chambers, 
ten  of  which  are  spacious  and  lofty,  the  remainder 
being  of  more  moderate  dimensions.  The  win- 
dows are  ill-placed,  small,  and  latticc-paned ;  the 
carved  oak  staircase  wide  and  grand ;  the  passages 
narrow,  and  the  rooms  leading  in  and  out  of  each 
other,  until  a  stranger  might  be  fairly  puzzled  and 
entangled  in  the  labyrinth.  The  entrance-door  of 
this  ancient  dwelling  is  extremely  massive,  and 
enters  directly  from  the  principal  village-thorough- 
fare. The  dwelling  has  a  dismal  front  aspect, 
whereon  the  sun  never  rests,  no  tree  or  greenerie 
of  any  kind  relieving  the  blank  appearance.  It  is 
an  interesting  domicile  to  the  mere  cursory  passer- 
by ;  but  few  indeed  do  pass  that  way,  for  the  vil- 
lage leads  to  nowhere  in  particular,  and  is  quite  an 
out-of-the-way  place.  Once,  so  tradition  sayeth, 
it  was  a  market  town,  and  the  thoroughfare  now 
in  front  of  this  old  house  passed  another  way; 
fields  and  gardens  existed  before  it  then,  even  as 
at  the  present  time  they  exist  behind.  Behind, 
however,  the  aspect  is  sunny;  the  orchard-trees 
are  large  and  lichen-covered;  the  garden  is 
quaintly-fashioned  and  extensive ;  and  a  battered 
stone  cross,  of  unknown  antiquity,  is  still  to  be 
seen  in  Uio  midst,  bearing  a  rude  inscription.  It  is 
called  "  label's  Cross ;"  while  the  surrounding  ad- 
juncts are  known  by  the  name  of  "  Isbel's  Ground." 
There  is  a  fanciful  tale  attached  to  this  domain 
which  probably  not  a  dozen  persons  ever  heard. 
A  few  years  ago  a  Christmas  party  assembled 
beneath  the  hospitable  roof,  and  the  animated 
hostess,  a  charming  octagenarian,  produced  for 
their  amusement  several  musty  and  moth-eaten 
manuscripts.  The  joke  and  the  laugh  went  round, 
antiquities  were  descanted  on;  from  the  stone 
cross  in  the  garden  they  came  to  the  house,  from 
the  house  to  its  by-gone  history,  from  the  by-gone 
history  to  their  kind  hostess,  and  from  their  hostess 
jto  her  good  oak  chest  I  By  dint  of  memory,  spelling 
this  and  putting  tAo^  together,  the  following  memo- 
mi  was  drawn  out  by  an  individual  of  the  merry 
company,  and  pronounced  tolerably  correct. 

More  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  Layamon,  the 
zealous  priest,  made  a  pilgrimage  wide  through 
the  land  iu  search  of  matemls  wherewith  to  com- 
pile a  "  hoc,"  or  records  concerning  *'  Britain's  ori- 


gin." He  had  succeeded  in  finding  the  Lntis 
manuscript  of  St  Albin  and  St.  Austin,  and  the 
"  Brut '  Ajigleterre"  of  Wace ;  but  he  had  not  yet 
discovered  the  English  "  hoc"  compiled  by  6t 
Bede  on  this  momentous  subject 

So  onwards  he  toiled  through  dark  forests,  over 
dreary  hills  and  open  downs,  crossing  swollen 
rivers  during  the  course  of  his  joumeyings,  mi- 
ing  rich  abbeys,  rummaging  out  their  parcbmeDts 
and  records,  gloating  over  the  stores  of  knowledge 
contained  therein,  resting  in  baronial  halls  and  in 
the  iron-bound  coffers  of  many  a  vaulted  chamber, 
patiently,  day  by  day,  bringing  to  light  wondrous 
black-letter  documents. 

At  length  the  good  priest  reached  fur  Eardley 
Manor,  adjoining  to  Radstone,  for  he  had  gained 
scent  of  the  treasure  he  sought  Change  had  been 
busy  at  Eardley.  The  aged  lord  was  jnst  dead, 
and,  dying  childless,  the  estates  had  descended  t» 
a  distant  branch  of  the  family  in  the  person  of » 
young  man,  a  mighty  hunter  and  fowler,  who  hid 
not  long  taken  possession  of  his  newly-acquired 
property.  The  late  lord's  two  orphan  nieces,  wb 
had  always  resided  with  their  uncle  (ladies  whose 
fame  for  learning  and  rare  erudition  had  spread 
far  and  wide,  and  was  considered  marvellous  is 
that  age),  on  his  demise  quitted  their  pleasant 
home  for  an  adjacent  one,  provided  by  his  care 
and  bounty.  A  cell  at  the  neighbouring  demesne 
of  Radstone,  with  plentiful  fields  and  orchard, 
dependant  on  Radstone  Abbey,  was  settled  n}^ 
them  for  ever,  the  elder  of  the  two  Udies  having 
expressed  a  determination  to  take  religious  vows. 
These  "cells"  were  little  establishments  which  rose 
up  like  ofifeets  round  monasteries,  often  containi^ 
from  two  to  half-a-dozen  recluses,  placed  there  by 
superiors,  and  living  beneath  monastic  sway,eiwc 
that  they  might  be  on  the  spot  for  the  protecuoa 
or  cultivation  of  property  belonging  to  the  mows* 
tery,  or  because  they  desired  to  lead  a  more  soli- 
tary life  than  they  could  do  in  a  large  commw 
or  because  those  who  had  bequeathed  certain  1id» 
made  it  a  condition  that  holy  sisters  should  sm 
on  the  spot,  beneath  the  wings  of  the  Abbey  «»• 
vent,  as  in  the  present  instance.  ,^ 

Previous  to  the  bereaved  ladies  quittingBtfo^ 
Manor  for  their  new  habitation,  the  "^.^ 
politely  requested  to  know  if  there  were  w^^ 
could  do  to  promote  their  comfort  or  inter«sts-;f 
there  were  anything  th^  desired  io  ^^^^.^ 
them  to  theu:  future  home,  any  articles  1^^ 
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from  association  or    from    their    own    intrinsic 
merit? 

The  young  lord  of  Eardley  was  a  gallant-look- 
ing gentleman  ;  and  if  not  quite  so  refined  in  bear- 
ing as  his  predecessor,  his  heart  was  kindly.  He 
was  generously  and  sincerely  considerate  towards 
the  orphan  sisters,  more  especially  towards  Mistress 
JDorothea,  the  youngest. 

Isbel,  the  elder  of  the  twain,  was  nearly  a  score 
of  years  her  sister's  senior,  and  as  opposite  in  dis- 
position as  in  outward  appearance.  With  a  for- 
bidding physiognomy,  and  a  repulsive,  dogmatical 
juanner,  she  combined  a  masculine  gait  and  mas- 
culine attainments,  added  to  which  she  was  both 
Jbigoted  and  selfish. 

•'Can  it  be  possible,"  thought  the  young  Master 
of  Eardley,  as  he  gazed  on  Dorothea,  whose 
beautiful  countenance,  gentle  bearing,  and  win- 
some laugh  formed  so  strong  a  contrast  to  the 
harshness  of  Mistress  Isbel — "  can  it  be  possible 
that  this  lovely  girl  is  a  mere  book-worm,  care- 
less of  all  things  save  transcribing  and  increas- 
ing knowledge  ?"  For  Mistress  Isbel  always 
classed  her  sister  with  herself;  she  always  spoke 
of  "owr  labours,"  "our  doings,"  "our  innu- 
inerable  'bocs,'  indited  and  illuminated."  For 
•although  the  power  of  multiplication  in  those  ages 
■was  of  course  very  different  to  that  which  now 
exists,  yet,  as  regards  those  works  which  were 
considered  standard  in  sacred  and  secular  litera- 
•ture,  the  difference  was  not  so  extreme  as  many 
suppose. 

Writing  was  then  a  business,  one  generally 
iaken  up  from  choice,  and  pursued  with  a  de- 
gree of  zeal  and  indefatigable  perseverance  which 
in  the  present  day  seems  almost  incredible.  An 
account  is  preserved  in  Bavaria  of  a  nun  whose 
-labours  of  penmanship  seem  almost  supernatural ; 
she  "wrote  with  her  own  hand  many  volumes,  in 
A^  most  minute  and  legible  character,  both  for 
divine  service  and  for  the  public  library  of  the 
monastery.  These  are  enumerated  in  a  list  written 
by  herself,  and  which  list  constitutes  a  most  formid- 
able tome,  too  voluminous  for  insertion ! 

But  to  return  to  the  ladies  of  Eardley.  It  seemed 
probable  they  were  emulating  this  learned  nun; 
for  their  michiight  lamp  whispered  of  indefatigable 
-and  deep  research,  to  say  nothing  of  Dorothea's 
pale  cheek  and  drooping  head.  Thus,  when  the 
Lord  of  Eardley  besought  their  favour  and  grace, 
to  honour  him  by  selecting  any  choice  articles  for 
decoration  or  utility,  his  worst  fears  were  con- 
^rmed  when,  after  long  delay.  Mistress  Isbel  sig- 
nified that  her  sister  craved  the  gift  of  a  certain 
iron-bound  coffer,  containing  MSS.  valuable  only 
to  the  learned  and  lovers  of  antiquarian  lore. 
Mistress  Isbel  named  as  her  own  choice,  the 
iavourite  dog  of  her  deceased  uncle.  The  sports- 
anan  would  rather  have  parted  with  gold  in 
•abundance  than  with  this  sagacious  creature; 
^ut  Mistress  Isbel  was  deaf  to  hints,  and  Do-  ( 
Tothea  stood  by  with  mute  tongue  and  downcast 
eyes.  '  Yet  it  was  upon  her  that  Rover  fawned ;  it 
was  her  retreating  form  he  ever  watched  with  loving 
looks,  ?ier  hands  he  caressed;  while  of  his  new 
owner,  Mistress  Isbel,  he  took  no  notice  whatever. 


''Mistress,"  said  the  Master  of  Eardley,  ''the 
choice  of  the  ladies  ought  to  be  reversed :  the  parch- 
ments for  Mistress  Isbel,  and  the  faithful  dog  for 
Mistress  Dorothea." 

**Not  so,  fair  sir  I"  eagerly  replied  the  elder 
sister;  ^the  well-earned  fame  of  Dorothea  of 
Eardley  surely  deserves  a  reward  in  kind  ?" 

"And  does  the  fair  Dorothea  really  like  her 
occupation?"  somewhat  anxiously  demanded  the 
young  man.  "  Her  cheek  is  paler,  methinks,  than 
it  ought  to  be  for  one  so  youthful." 

"  The  rare  talents  wiUi  which  my  sister  is  en- 
dowed are  devoted  to  the  service  of  Heaven,  and 
to  the  enlightenment  of  her  less-gifted  fellow- 
mortals  ;  therefore  she  heeds  not  ^e  loss  of  that 
evanescent  bloom  which,  after  all,  is  but  the  dura- 
tion of  an  hour !" 

''  But  that  hour,  how  delightful  I"  exclaimed  the 
heir. 

Dorothea  raised  her  eyes  to  his  for  a  moment ; 
and  more  eloquence  was  condensed  in  that  mo- 
mentary glance  than  in  all  the  parchment  folios 
ever  indited  I  At  least,  so  thought  the  young  heir 
of  Eardley  Manor. 

Mistress  Isbel  speedily  withdrew  her  sister  and 
closed  the  conference;  and  the  ladies  departed 
forthwith  to  Radstone. 

A  few  months  had  progressed,  when  rumours 
were  rife  concerning  Mistress  Dorothea's  failing 
health,  brought  on,  it  was  said,  by  too  severe  dis- 
cipline and  over-taxed  powers.  Mistress  Isbel 
being  a  hard  task-woman.  And  thus  matters  stood 
when  Layamon,  the  good  priest,  came  to  Eardley  in 
search  of  the  MSS.  he  desired,  and  was  disappointed 
to  find  they  had  been  carried  away  by  Mistress 
Isbel  in  the  iron-bound  coffer  she  had  appropriated 
in  her  sister's  behalf.  However,  he  quickly  made 
his  way  to  the  "  cell"  of  the  recluses,  promising  a 
speedy  return  to  the  hospitable  mansion  of  Eardley ; 
for  the  present  lord's  father  had  been  an  early  and 
dear  friend  of  Layamon's,  and  the  worthy  priest 
loved  the  son  for  the  sire's  sake. 

Great  honour  was  paid  to  the  venerable  guest 
by  the  sisters  at  Badstone,  and  much  he  marvelled 
at  the  profuse  and  delicate  penmanship  displayed 
to  his  admiring  gaze  as  the  sole  production  of 
Mistress  Dorothea's  skill.  To  her  he  applied  for 
permission  to  search  in  the  iron-bound  coffer  for 
the  valuable  record  of  St.  Bede ;  but  she  turned  in 
blushing  confusion  towards  her  sister,  who  in  her 
turn  betrayed  extreme  embarrassment 

Layamon  sternly  said,  on  seeing  these  unusual 
symptoms,  "  Wherefore  this  hesitation,  my  daugh- 
ters? Are  ye  unwilling  to  open  your  treasures  for 
the  service  of  the  Church  and  posterity  ?" 

"Not  so,  most  reverend  father,"  responded  Mis- 
tress Isbel,  in  some  dismay ;  **  but,  truth  to  tell, 
the  chest  and  its  rare  contents  are  mine  ;  for  I  was 
guilty  of  a  deception — an  innocent  one,  I  hope- 
as  the  end  may  justify  the  means." 

*•  What  is  this  thou  sayest,  daughter?"  answered 
the  reprover.  "Deception  or  equivocation  can 
never  be  justifiable,  however  good  the  end  to  be 
gained  may  appear.  Let  me  hear  what  thou  hast 
done." 

Subdued  and  awed,  Mistress  Isbel  meekly  re« 
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plied, ''  I  commanded  Dorothea  to  maintain  silence, 
and  I  named  this  iron  ooffer  as  ker  choice,  when 
she  only  wished  to  possess  the  dnmh  bmte  Rover. 
She  long  refdsed  to  comply  with  my  wishes, 
saying  it  was  not  true,  and  she  durst  not 
abet  falsehood ;  but  I  over-ruled  her,  and  claimed 
the  dog  Rover  for  myself,  which  in  reality 
belongs  to  Dorothea;  and  I  may  as  well  add, 
she  bestows  too  much  time  and  attention  on  the 
animaL" 

"And  what  earthly  motive  hadst  thou,  O 
daughter!  for  so  simple  and  foolish  a  falsity,  if 
any  falsity  can  be  deemed  simple  or  foolish?" 
inquired  Layamon  amazed. 

"I  desired  to  establish  my  sister's  fame  for 
erudition,  and  to  screen  her  from  the  imputation 
of  weakness.  My  years  and  my  reputation  needed 
no  such  preservation.'*  And  Mistress  Isbel  drew 
herself  up  with  dignity,  all  her  self-possession 
recovered. 

She  did  not  add  that  she  had  noted  the  Lord 
of  Eardley's  admiring  gaze  fixed  on  the  lovely 
Dorothea ;  she  did  not  add  that  it  was  her  selfish 
wish  to  secure  Dorothea*8  valuable  services,  on  the 
plea  of  conventual  happiness  in  store  for  her.  She 
did  not  add  that  she  had  discovered  the  young 
man*s  antipathy  to  learned  women,  and,  to  ward 
off  his  approaches,  she  had  determined  to  en- 
viron her  gentle  sister  wuth  the  obnoxious  at- 
tributes. 

But  although  Mistress  Isbel  did  not  confess  all 
this,  Layamon  knew  it;  for  he  was  a  wise  and 
snbtle  man,  and  read  men's  hearts  as  easily  as  their 
parchments,  and  it  grieved  him  deeply  to  see  the 
toil-worn  girl's  wasted  form  and  dejected  looks. 
However,  he  prudently  contented  himself  with 
mildly  reprehending  Mistress  Isbel,  and  advising 
truth  at  all  times  and  upon  all  occasions  to  be 
religiously  adhered  to  for  the  future. 

Layamon  returned  to  Eardley  Manor  in  high 
spirits,  having  found  the  manuscripts  he  was  in 
search  of  in  the  iron-bound  coffer ;  and  over  a  cup 
of  wine,  the  young  lord  was  emboldened  to  reveal 
the  secret  of  his  love  for  the  fair  Dorothea,  and  to 
beseech  the  kind  priest's  intercession.  Despite 
age  and  priesthood,  Layamon  sympathised  in  the 
innocent  hopes  and  fears  of  youth  ;  but  Dorothea 
was  a  timid  creature,  accustomed  to  obey  her  sister 
in  all  diings.    Isbel's  consent  must  be  gained,  and 


the  Church  propitiated ;  but  there  is  an  old  Baying, 
"  where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way." 

Perhaps  the  Master  of  Eardley,  knowing  Mis- 
tress Isbel's  weak  point,  found  his  way  more 
freely  to  her  favour  by  an  order  which  be  forth* 
with  issued  for  a  copy  of  the  Gospels,  to  exceed  in 
magnificence  and  costly  decoration  all  ciher  at- 
tempts of  the  kind  yet  made,  and  to  be  conducted 
at  Radstone  under  her  surveillance. 

For  scores  of  years  this  illuminated  missil  was 
to  be  seen  at  Eardley,  and  it  was  called  the  ''Bad> 
stone  Missal."  The  ancient  site  of  that  stately 
mansion  is  scarcely  now  to  be  traced.  RaaetODe 
Abbey  is  a  ruin ;  and  the  "  cell"  at  Radstone,  still 
bearing  the  name  of  "Isbel's  Ground,"  is  all 
that  remains  to  certify  this  legend  of  past  gene- 
rations. 

It  is  commonly  believed  that  the  tall,  grey  h(rase 
is  erected  on  the  foundations  of  this  identical "  cell" 
or  offset,  and  that  the  cellars,  and  an  undergroimd 
passage,  are  the  very  same  as  in  days  of  yore. 
Therein  a  singular  stone  receptacle  was  discovered 
by  the  present  venerable  owner,  containing  miny 
interesting  documents  of  antiquity,  some  of  which 
clearly  proved  the  identity  of  the  6i)ot.  A  copy 
of  Bt.'Bede*s  "  hoc,"  delicately  written  and  superbly 
ornamented,  was  formerly  reckoned  among  the 
curiosities,  and  authenticated  as  the  work  c( 
Ladye  Dorothea,  wife  of  the  lord  of  the  manor. 
A  monument  was  also  extant  in  the  chapel, 
erected  to  this  lady's  memory,  which  handed  her 
down  to  posterity  "as  a  pious, learned, and  accom- 
plished ladye — ^a  perfect  wife  and  mother."  May 
we  not  fancy  the  happy  Dorothea  exertmg  all  her 
skill  to  embellish  the  copy  of  fit.  Bede's  "bocf 
for  had  not  Layamon  the  good  priest  come  on  his 
pious  mission  to  Eardley  in  search  of  the  mannscnpt, 
would  she  ever  have  become  the  beloved  ^ife  of 
Eardley's  gallant  master? 

**  May  we  not  fancy  her  winsome  laugh  7*  added 
our  hostess.  "  May  we  not  fancy  her  saying,  'I 
am  much  beholden  to  the  Venerable  Bede,  I  ^^1 
but,  after  all,  I  don't  repent  my  private  choice  of 
dear  old  Rover  ?  So  never  mind  quizzing,"  tnra- 
ing  to  a  blue-stocking  of  the  i)arty,  "for  a  sen- 
sible man  has  no  objection  to  a  learned  wifcjpw* 
vided  she  unites  the  qualities  of  affection,  genjl«- 
ness,  and  thrift  in  all  thingg — a  rare  combinatioD, 
I  confess  f* 


STANZAS. 


When  the  purple  mist  of  night 

0*er  the  azure  sea  reposes. 
Veils  the  slumbering  lilies'  light. 

Stoops  o'er  beds  of  muffled  roses, 
TVoughtfl,  like  moonbeams'  calm  reflection, 

Fiood  with  peace  my  aching  breast^ 
Steal  the  pangs  of  deep  dejection^ 

Lull  my  spirit  into  rest. 


Come,  Porgetfulness !  and  sail 

Hence  with  me,  since  Hope  lives  sighiDg. 
On  yon  bank,  'mid  lotus  pale. 

Shipwrecked  memories  are  dying. 
Come,  to  mine  thy  wet  cheek  pressing, 

We  will  float  on  Time's  dark  stream, 
Find  in  dreams  our  only  blessing, 

Leave  reality  a  dream. 

^  A.RI^ 
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It  might  natnrally  have  been  supposed  that  the 
fan  and  protracted  discnssion  which  the  subject 
forming  the  title  of  our  present  article  received 
during  the  last  year,  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament, 
would  have  settled  at  once  and  for  ever  the  various 
moot  points  therewith  connected.  Such,  however, 
seems  not  to  have  been  the  case ;  for,  after  a  long 
interval  of  silence,  we  lately  found  the  matter 
re-opened  in  the  Lower  House,  and  the  greater  part 
of  an  evening  wasted  in  a  grave  discussion  as  to 
the  existence  or  non-existence  of  pirates  in  the 
Archipelago  of  the  Eastern  world. 

Our  gallant  countryman  Sir  James  Brooke's 
chivalrous  expedition  and  his  successful  efforts  in 
the  cause  of  humanity  have  arrayed  against  him 
a  host  of  detractors,  who  have  been  incessantly 
toiling  to  asperse  his  character  and  throw  discredit 
on  his  statements.  From  all  those,  on  the  other 
hand,  whose  information  is  sound  and  judgment 
unbiassed,  he  has  received  the  highest  encomiums 
for  his  exalted  and  disinterested  philanthropy. 

Well  indeed  would  it  have  been  had  the  Go- 
vernment long  ago  effected  what  has  been  since 
accomplished  by  private  energy  and  determination. 
Some  twenty  years  since,  during  a  voyage  under- 
taken for  health  and  recreation,  James  Brooke 
first  visited  those  glorious  islands  constituting  the 
Asiatic  Archipelago.  He  saw  and  estimated  at 
once  their  resources  and  capabilities.  By  a  resi- 
dence in  Borneo  he  became  acquainted  with  its 
climate,  its  productions  and  population ;  he  found 
the  latter  debased  by  the  most  revolting  practices, 
and  depending  for  their  existence  almost  exclu- 
sively upon  murder  and  rapine.  In  short,  piracy 
with  all  its  direst  horrors,  slavery  in  its  most  de- 
grading form,  tyranny  and  oppression,  extended 
their  fell  influence  without  a  check  over  that 
beautiful  land,  adapted  though  it  was  by  Nature 
to  afford  the  highest  amount  of  physical  enjoyment 
From  the  period  when  he  became  acquainted 
with  these  momentous  facts,  Mr.  Brooke  resolved 
cdevote  his  fortune  and  his  life  to  the  amelioration 
of  snch  crying  evils ;  to  extirpate  piracy ;  to  render 
the  Chinese,  the  Celebean,  and  the  Javan  Sea 
navigable  for  the  merchant-vessels  of  every  coun- 
try; to  put  down  the  slave-trade  throughout 
Borneo,  where  he  determined  to  introduce  and 
establish  the  blessings  of  civilisation  and  the  ad- 
vantages of  commercial  intercourse. 

Baffled,  thwarted  and  opposed  by  a  variety  of 
adverse  circumstances,  it  was  not  until  the  spring 
of  183G  that  his  gallant  yacht  7? oy a ^w^  was  finally 
equipped.  With  a  schooner  of  172  tons,  a  crew 
of  t\/enty  men,  and  an  armament  of  only  half-a- 
dozen  six-pounders,  this  zealous  man  prepared  to 
attack  a  warlike  and  piratical  horde,  the  terror  of 
that  part  of  the  world,  and  occupying  a  territory 
of  more  than  double  the  area  of  England!  In 
order  to  insure  the  possibility  of  maintaining  the 
requisite  discipline,  he  passed  three  years  in  select- 


ing, training,  and  forming  his  crew,  arriving  in 
sa^ty  at  Singapore  on  the  1st  of  June,  1839. 
From  information  he  there  received,  he  selected 
Sarawak  as  the  spot  at  which  his  proceedings 
should  commence.  This  town,  if  we  may  be  per- 
mitted to  dignify  it  by  that  name,  was  then  the 
temporary  residence  of  Rajah  Muda  Hassim,  the 
representative  of  the  Sultan  and  the  governor  of 
the  surrounding  district.  Hassim  appears  to  have 
been  of  mild  and  affable  manners,  and  received 
Mr.  Brooke  with  courtesy  and  respect  He  was, 
however,  unfortunately  surrounded  by  imperious 
chiefs,  deriving  their  subsistence  from  piracy,  and 
the  coimtry  at  a  few  miles'  distance  was  in  open 
rebellion  against  the  Rajah.  A  more  inopportune 
season  could  therefore  hardly  have  been  selected 
by  Mr.  Brooke.  Not  discouraged  by  this  state  of 
things,  he  continued  his  negotiations,  and  in  a  short 
time  received  at  the  hands  of  Muda  Hassim  the 
title  of  Rajah  over  the  entire  district  of  Sarawak. 

His  first  proceeding,  after  having  been  duly 
vested  with  his  new  dignity,  was  eminently  cha- 
racteristic of  the  zeal  of  Brooke  in  the  cause  of 
humanity.  He  liberated  at  once  the  hostages 
taken  from  the  rebels,  who  had  long  been  pining 
in  wretched  captivity ;  he  substituted  a  fair  and 
equitable  system  of  taxation  for  one  of  arbitrary 
extortion ;  he  established  courts  of  law,  where  a 
patient  hearing  was  given  to  all  suitors,  and  justice 
was  administered  with  the  most  rigid  impartiality ; 
he  organised  a  naval  force  for  the  protection  of  the 
sea-board  against  the  invasion  of  marauders ;  and 
instituted  an  admirable  yet  simple  code  for  the 
benefit  of  his  subjects.  Our  readers,  therefore, 
will  learn  without  surprise  the  rapid  amelioration 
of  the  community.  The  Dyaks,  naturally  turbu- 
lent and  impatient  of  control,  became  settled,  in- 
dustrious and  orderly;  the  people  of  Sarawak, 
somewhat  more  docile,  soon  learnt  to  be  indus- 
trious and  contented ;  while  the  Chinese  portion 
of  the  population  prospered  as  they  had  never 
done  previously,  and  the  habitations  of  Sarawak 
assumed  a  systematic  and  well-regulated  appear- 
ance that  would  have  reflected  no  discredit  on  an 
European  State.     To  use  his  own  words  : — 

"  These  people,  who  a  few  years  since  suffered 
every  extreme  of  misery  from  war,  slavery,  and 
starvation,  are  comfortably  lodged  and  compara- 
tively rich.  A  stranger  might  now  pass  from 
village  to  village,  and  he  would  reteive  their  hos- 
pitality and  see  their  padi  stored  in  their  houses. 
He  would  hear  them  proclaim  their  happiness,  and 
praise  the  white  man  as  their  friend  and  protector. 
Since  the  death  of  Parembam  no  Dyak  of  Sara- 
wak lost  his  life  by  violence  until  a  month  since, 
when  two  were  cut  off  by  the  Sakarran  Dyaks. 
None  of  the  tribes  have  warred  amongst  them* 
selves;  and  I  believe  their  war-excursions  to  a 
distance  in  the  interior  have  been  very  few,  and 
those  undertaken  by  the  Sarembas." 
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Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  important  re- 
sults were  achieved  by  the  nnaided  efforts  of  one 
individual  in  less  than  nine  months,  with  no  other 
aid  than  a  little  body  of  some  eight  or  ten  men 
imder  his  immediate  control.  Yet  was  he  far 
from  satisfied,  though  so  much  had  been  accom- 
plished. He  felt  that  to  give  stability  to  the  new 
Government,  and  to  induce  commercial  relations 
with  other  countries,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
eradicate  the  buccaneers  whose  prahus  swarmed 
in  every  direction  around,  and  whose  deeds  of 
bloodshed  and  pillage  were  the  terror  of  the  timid 
navigators  of  those  distant  seas.  Such  a  pitch, 
indeed,  had  the  audacity  of  these  rovers  attained, 
that  not  content  with  merely  appropriating  the 
cargoes  of  merchant-ships,  on  one  occasion  they 
actually  attacked  in  overwhelming  numbers  a  war- 
steamer  sent  by  the  Dutch  for  ^e  protection  of 
their  commerce,  carried  her  by  dint  of  overpower- 
ing numbers,  butchered  the  crew%  and  then  utterly 
destroyed  her. 

Brooke,  undismayed  by  the  accounts  he  received 
from  all  sides  of  the  desperate  character  of  those 
pirates,  determined  to  assail  them  in  their  o\mi 
fastnesses,  and  reduce  them  to  subjection.  Accord- 
ingly, between  July  and  September,  1840,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  arresting  the  progress  up  the  river  of  a 
piratical  expedition  numbering  one  hundred  ves- 
sels and  between  two  and  three  thousand  men, 
bent  upon  attacking  the  peaceable  tribes  in  the 
interior  whom  he  had  taken  under  his  protection. 
Not  long  after  we  find  him,  in  co-operation  with 
Captain  Keppel  and  Sir  Edward  Belcher,  destroy- 
ing the  strongholds  of  these  brigands,  and  demo- 
lishing their  vessels.  The  combined  efforts  of  the 
little  Saxon  band  upon  that  occasion  justly  entitle 
them  to  the  gratitude  of  the  civilised  world.  The 
transactions  stand  brightly  and  proudly  recorded 
among  the  naval  annals  of  Britain ;  they  rank  with 
those  immortal  deeds  *'  the  memory  whereof  per- 
isheth  not." 

It  would  indeed  prove  a  heavy  misfortune,  not 
only  to  the  community  under  his  immediate  sway, 
but  to  the  human  race,  were  any  catastrophe  to 
intervene  to  prevent  the  perfect  accomplishment  of 
Sir  James  Brooke*s  designs.  An  indelible  stigma 
will  be  attached  to  the  English  name  if,  from  any 
pusillanimity  or  supineness,  he  does  not  receive  at 
home  the  fullest  encouragement  and  co-operation. 
Lord  Hardinge  was  deeply  impressed  with  the 
immense  importance  to  England  of  aiding  the  new 
Bajah  in  consolidating  his  government  and  in 
compassing  his  views ;  and  by  his  lordship's  ex- 
press direction  it  was  that  the  Agincourt  was 
despatched  to  Borneo;  and  we  have  reason  to 
believe,  notwithstanding  the  petty  influence  that 
has  been  exercised  and  discreditable  manoeuvres 
w^hich  have  been  practised  against  him  during  his 
absence,  that  the  Government  of  this  country  are 
willing  and  anxious  to  confirm  all  that  has  yet 
been  done,  and  to  supply,  if  need  should  arise,  any 
requisite  aid  for  strengthening  the  position  and 
extending  the  utility  of  his  operations. 

We  had  hoped,  indeed,  to  find  that  Lord  Ellen- 
borough,  a  man  of  lofty  impulses  and  character 
eminently  chivalrous,  would  have  been  impelled 


to  take  a  far  different  course  from  that  wLich 
he  adopted  some  months  ago  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  With  his  means  of  acquiring  informatioD, 
with  his  experience  and  attainments,  it  was  sur- 
prising to  find  him  enlisted  on  the  side  of  those  to 
whom  detraction  is  as  the  breath  of  their  nostrils. 
The  flimsy  excuses  which  ignorance  or  self-intereet 
might  urge  could  not  be  pleaded  here.  The 
whole  career  of  Sir  James  Brooke  was  known  to 
all  who  chose  to  ascertain  the  facts ;  his  motives 
were  obvious  as  the  noon-day  sun;  the  result  of 
his  arduous  exertions  was  equally  apparent  The 
attack  upon  him,  from  whatever  source  it  emanated, 
cannot  therefore  be  regarded  but  as  unmanly  as  it 
WAS  unmerited.  On  the  occasion  in  question,  it  is 
true  that  Lord  Grey  and  Lord  EUesmere  advanced 
undauntedly  to  the  support  of  the  absent  hero,  and, 
in  a  gallant  charge,  carried  and  turned  the  batteries 
of  the  ex-Governor  of  India,  who  beat  an  ignoble 
retreat 

The  question  as  to  the  straightforward  honesty 
of  Sir  James  Brooke's  conduct  is  one  that  need  no 
longer  be  discussed.  It  was  to  have  been  hoped 
that,  in  the  present  instance  at  least,  common-sense 
and  common  justice  might  have  dissuaded  us  from 
that  course  to  which,  as  a  nation,  we  are  too  prone, 
deeming  it  sufficient  "  to  garland  the  tombstone 
when  we  have  not  crowned  the  brow,  and  i»ying 
that  honour  to  the  dust  which  we  have  deni^  to 
the  spirit." 

No  one  could  have  imagined,  after  the  com- 
plete refutation  given  last  year  to  the  slanders  with 
which  Sir  James  Brooke  was  assailed,  that  any 
little  clique,  however  deep-rooted  their  animosities, 
would  have  ventured  to  revive  their  exploded 
accusations.    But — 

No  might  nor  gTeatness  in  mortality 
Can  censure  *8capc ;  back-wounding  caluninf 
The  whitest  virtue  strikes.  What  king  to  stroDg 
Can  tie  the  gall  up  in  the  slanderous  tongue  P 

It  is  probable,  nay,  more,  we  know  it  to  he  the 
fact,  that  many  of  those  the  loudest  and  most  vehe- 
ment in  their  outcry  against  our  dauntless  country- 
man have  been  altogether  misled  by  false  representa- 
tions, and  have  no  idea  how  far  tliey  have  been 
made  mere  instruments  in  the  hands  of  designing 
and  calculating  men. 

It  is  impossible  that  many  of  those  who  Iwve 
been  most  prominent  in  this  shameful  and  senselea 
outcry  could  have  been  aware  of  the  real  state  of 
the  case.  No  words  of  reprobation  can  be  too 
severe  to  stigmatise  certain  unprincipled  indi- 
viduids,  who,  because  Sir  James  Brooke's  .P">^ 
ings  militated  against  their  own  paltry  intereste, 
invented  and  propagated  the  infamous  tales  to 
which  we  have  taken  occasion  to  advert 

In  order  that  our  readers  may  judge  for  them- 
selves respecting  the  moral  condition  of  the  in- 
teresting inhabitants  of  the  Oriental  Archipel«g«, 
we  subjoin  a  sketch  of  their  mode  of  life,  togjether 
with  a  brief  account  of  some  of  the  expedmoofl 
against  the  merchant-vessels  of  all  ^^^^^'J^^' 
taken  by  these  people  during  the  last  "»"^'^[ 
five-and-thirty  years,  together  vith  the  attemp 
made  by  the  Dutch  Government  for  their  suppiw 
sion.    For  this  purpose  we  have  availed  ourselves 
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of  a  very  able  and  elaborate  report  in  tbe  French 
langnage,  submitted  a  short  time  since  to  the  Datch 
<3ovemment  by  M.  De  Groot,  the  Secretary- 
Ocneral  to  the  Colonial  Minister  of  Holland. 

From  this  document  we  learn  that  during  the 
English  administration  at  Java  the  coasts  of  that 
island,  and  indeed  of  Borneo,  Sumatra,  Celebes, 
Kangean,  (fee,  were  more  than  ever  infested  with 
pirates.  In  March,  1812,  they  were  sharply  at- 
tacked by  the  English  war-schooner  Wellington^ 
Captain  Cromey,  supported  by  two  gun-boats  and 
by  six  armed  native  vessels.  Nevertheless,  the 
largest  of  the  corsair-prahns  did  not  hesitate  to 
place  herself  alongside  the  Wellington,  which  with 
difficulty  escaped  boarding,  and,  after  a  fierce 
encounter,  had  five  of  her  crew  most  severely 
wounded.  In  the  month  of  May  following,  the 
pirates  maintained  a  desperate  fight  against  the 
armed  long-boats  of  the  English  man-of-war 
Modeste.  Numbers  of  pirates  frequented  the 
waters  of  the  isles  of  Knngean,  and  even  effected 
landings  there.  The  Coromandel  having  run 
aground  upon  the  coast  of  Borneo,  was  taken  and 
burnt  by  the  pirates.  The  Matilda,  an  English 
merchantmau,  saw  elsewhere  seventeen  large  cor- 
eair-prahus ;  and  the  Helen  encountered  in  the 
Banka  Strait  a  vessel  the  crew  of  which  numbered 
about  eighty  pirates ;  the  latter  attempted  to  board, 
but  a  well-supported  discharge  of  grape  and  can- 
ister caused  them  to  sheer  off.  The  Nautilus, 
coming  from  Macassar  in  May,  1813,  brought  the 
news  Uiat  a  young  Englishman,  Thomas  Brooks, 
was  at  Koetei  (Borneo).  Two  years  before,  he 
bad  survived  the  pillage  of  his  ship  by  the  Malays 
or  Dyaks  of  that  country ;  but  the  Sultan  had  for- 
tunately taken  him  under  his  protection.  Three 
Europeans,  two  Chinese,  and  five  Bengalese,  who 
formed  part  of  the  crew,  were  ruthlessly  massacred, 
and  the  rest  sold  and  delivered  over  to  hopeless 
davery.  The  following  year,  April,  1814,  Cap- 
tain Hall,  commander  of  the  cruizer  Antelope, 
announced  that  he  had  seen  within  a  few  days  no 
less  than  eighty  corsair-vessels  from  Linga  in  the 
Strait  of  Banka,  and  that,  with  the  assistance  of 
acme  armed  gun-boats,  he  had  given  them  chase, 
Plough  they  subsequently  effected  their  escape. 

The  English  Government  has,  indeed,  been  in 
general  satisfied  with  attacking  the  pirates  in  the 
open  sea.  At  least  no  other  means  were  adopted 
to  suppress  them  during  the  period  between  1811 
and  1816. 

There  is  extant  a  report  drawn  up  by  the  Dutch 
Councillor  of  the  Indiea,  M.  Muntinghe,  at  that 
time  Commissioner  at  Palembang  and  Banka.  It 
is  dated  from  Muntok,  the  capital  of  the  Island  of 
Banka,  25th  May,  1818,  and  addressed  to  the 
Governor-General,  the  Baron  van  der  Capellan. 
The  author  therein  describes,  in  a  manner  which 
leaves  very  little  to  be  added,  the  state  of  affairs  at 
his  time,  as  &r  as  regards  the  piracies  committed 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Linga,  Kiouw,  the  eastern 
coast  of  Sumatra,  Biliton,  Carmiata,  and  more  espe- 
cially those  of  the  western  coast  of  Borneo. 

"Since  it  has  pleased  your  Excellency,"  he 
writes,  **  to  cause  me  to  remark,  more  than  once, 
to  what  a  degree  ^e  misdeeds  of  the  pirates  had 


aroused  your  attention,  I  have  sedulously  employed 
myself  since  my  arrival  here  in  procuring  the 
most  detailed  information  as  to  the  strength  of  the 
population,  their  power,  if  I  may  be  permitted  so 
to  express  myself,  the  real  seat  of  the  pirates,  their 
places  of  retreat,  and  their  means  of  subsistence 
independently  of  piracy. 

**  The  following  are  the  most  exact  and  complete 
particulars  that  I  have  been  able  to  procure  upon 
this  subject  I  have  been  furnished  with  them  by 
a  native,  named  Radja  Akil.  From  him  I  learned 
that,  with  respect  to  Linga  and  Riouw,  the  tribes 
of  that  territory  who  follow  piracy  do  not  in 
reality  inhabit  the  islands  of  that  name,  but  are, 
^-ithout  dbtinction,  established  in  that  multitude 
of  islets  which  compose  the  archipelago  situated 
around  Linga  and  Biouw,  and  between  those  two 
islands ;  that,  however,  the  supreme  authority  over 
those  populations  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Sultan  of 
Linga.  The  immediate  direction  or  command  of 
all  the  Linganese  pirates  would  belong,  saving  and 
excepting  the  suzeraincti  of  the  Sultan  of  that 
island,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  self-styled  Oraug 
ELaija  Linga,  comprising  two  brothers,  the  one 
named  Datoe  Moeda,  and  the  other  Datoe  Pang- 
hoeloe,  both  of  whom  are  established  in  the  little 
Poeloe  Mapar,  towards  the  south-west  point  of 
Linga ;  and  in  the  second  place,  to  another  sub- 
altern chief,  who  resides  in  the  little  ble  of  Poehoe 
Boeaya,  also  called  Poeloe  Lima. 

"The  self-styled  Orang  Eaija  Linga  would  have 
under  their  direction  three  places  of  rendezvous 
or  of  residence  for  the  pirates,  Sakauah,  Barok,  and 
Banahoong,  forming  together  a  disposable  force  of 
400  men  and  of  eighteen  ships.  On  the  other 
hand,  Ougko  Tomongong  would  reckon  under  his 
authority  seven  places  of  rendezvous,  viz.,  Galang, 
Timian,  Poeloe,  Boyaya,  Slat  (Strait  of),  Singa 
Poera,  Soeghi,  Pakako,  and  Bollang,  offering  alto- 
gether a  disposable  force  of  about  twelve  hundred 
men,  and  (^forty-eight  ships. 

"  These  Linganese  pirates  do  not  cultivate  the 
soil  of  the  islets  or  rocks  which  they  inhabit; 
neither  rice-fields  nor  aspen-trees,  in  fact  only  a 
few  stunted  bushes,  are  seen  there.  They  live 
upon  fish,  but  more  especially  upon  sago,  which 
they  prefer  to  rice,  and  which  they  find  in  abun- 
dance in  the  large  island  of  Linga,  buying  it  or 
exchanging  it  for  other  objects. 

"  When  they  set  out  upon  any  expedition,  the 
custom  is  that  their  immediate  chiefs  supply  to 
them,  in  advance,  provisions,  arms,  and  all  that  is 
necessary  for  the  equipment  of  their  vessels ;  but 
upon  the  return  of  the  pirates,  they  are  repaid  for 
such  advances  with  a  profit  of  100  per  cent.,  or  at 
least  they  fix  a  price  upon  the  articles  100  per 
cent  above  their  real  value.  Besides  this,  the 
pirates  give  up  to  the  Sultan  of  Linga  all  the 
European  artillery  which  they  have  seized,  and, 
perhaps  also,  other  valuable  effects.  They  must 
also  let  him  have  at  the  lowest  price  all  the  goods 
of  which  they  cannot  make  use.  The  Sultan  after- 
wards sells  these  articles  at  a  considerable  profit 
to  the  Chinese  junks,  and  other  ships  which  come 
to  trade  at  Linga,  Should  the  pirates  have  been 
prevented  by  any  circumstance  from  making  their 
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annual  rounds,  they  occupy  themselves,  as  they 
also  do  after  their  return  from  their  expeditions, 
solely  with  fishing  for  tripang  and  agar-agar, 
which  abound  in  those  latitudes,  and  which  they 
go  in  quest  of  as  far  as  the  coasts  of  Biliton  and 
Banka.  They  are  obliged  to  sell  all  the  produce 
of  their  fishing  to  the  Sultan  at  a  low  price,  and 
the  small  sum  they  derive  from  it  serves  to  pro- 
cure them  sago,  and  a  few  other  commodities. 
These  Linganese  pirates  are  accustomed  to  under- 
take annually  an  expedition,  the  route  of  which  is 
well  known,  and  appears  to  be  so  calculated  that 
they  may  always  have  the  advantage  of  the  winds 
and  currents.  They  set  off  towards  the  end  of  the 
western  monsoon,  or  even  during  the  months  of 
December  and  January.  They  at  first  proceed 
through  the  Straits  of  Sunda,  towards  the  southern 
coast  of  Java,  and  remain  there  until  the  arrival  of 
the  eastern  monsoon.  Then  passing  through  some 
of  the  straits  to  the  east  of  Java,  they  sail  along 
the  eastern  and  northern  coasts  of  that  island,  which 
they  continue  to  infest  until  the  commencement  of  the 
month  of  May.  Arrived  at  the  furthest  extent  of 
their  first  route,  they  return  in  the  direction  of  the 
places  of  their  retreat,  still  pillaging  every  dwel- 
ling and  village  as  they  pass  along  the  coast  If  they 
succeed  in  making  any  important  prize,  they  imme- 
diately retire ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  as  frequently 
happens,  their  cruize  has  been  an  unproductive  one, 
they  continue  to  cruize  along  these  shores  until 
the  end  of  the  eastern  monsoon,  a  time  at  which 
they  infallibly  return  to  the  place  of  their  abode, 
with  or  without  booty. 

"  With  respect  to  R^t^,  situated  upon  the  coast  of 
Sumatra,  between  the  mouths  of  the  Djambi  and 
Indragiri  rivers,  the  information  furnished  by 
Radja  Akil  is  as  follows :  The  pirates  of  R^t^  are 
of  a  race  wholly  distinct  from,  and  unconnected 
by  any  alliance  or  any  relations  whatever  with  the 
two  countries  between  which  R^te  is  situated. 
According  to  Radja  Akil,  these  pirates  must  have 
descended  from  the  famous  pirates  inhabiting 
Mindanao.  The  first  cause  of  their  emigration 
was  the  war  undertaken  by  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, some  years  ago,  against  the  Sultan  of  Linga. 
Machmoed,  at  that  time  Sultan,  had  called  to  his 
aid  the  Illanouns  of  Mindanao ;  and  it  was  to  the 
forces  which  they  sent  him  that  Rete  owes  its 
origin.  Radja  Akil  asserts  that  this  race  of  R6te 
is  as  formidable  and  dangerous  as  that  of  the 
Lanouns  themselves ;  they  know  no  other  mode  of 
subsistence  than  piracy.  The  rest  of  the  popula- 
tion belonging  to  the  places  they  inhabit  is  com- 
posed of  some  natives  and  some  prisoners,  whom 
they  treat  as  slaves. 

**  The  united  force  of  Rete  may  amount  to  1000 
men  capable  of  bearing  arms.  Their  ships,  to  the 
number  of  ten  or  twelve,  each  of  from  sixteen  to 
twenty  tons,  have  a  complement  of  from  fifty  to 
eighty  men ;  and  each  carries  a  gun  of  large  calibre, 
and  two  others  of  smaller  bore.  The  Lanouns  of 
R^te  make  also  every  year  an  expedition,  almost 
always  in  the  same  latitudes.  According  to  the 
information  I  have  procured,  they  are  accustomed 
to  put  to  sea  as  soon  as  the  violent  hurricanes  of 
the  western  monsoon  have  ceased,  and  tJie  weather 


becomes  calmer.  They  first  direct  their  comse 
towards  the  Lampongs,  and  there  stop  for  some 
time.  fVom  the  Lampongs  they  proceed  after- 
wards to  the  southern  coast  of  Java,  and  apply 
themselves  especially  to  carrying  off  the  inliahUanti 
settled  along  that  coast,  and  to  the  gathering  of 
edible  birds-nests  of  the  best  kind,  which  diey 
find  upon  rocks  well  known  to  them.  As  soon  as 
the  east  winds  begin  to  blow,  they  make  the  tour 
of  Java,  and  commence  cruizing  at  the  entranoe 
of  the  Strait  of  Banka,  for  the  purpose  of  inter- 
cepting and  capturing  Javanese  vessels ;  or,  from 
time  to  time,  they  hazard  a  descent  upon  Banka, 
the  result  of  which  is  always  to  thin  still  more  the 
by  no  means  numerous  population  of  that  island. 
It  is  said  that  the  chief  of  these  Rete  pirates  bears 
the  title  of  Radja  Moeda,  the  same  as  that  which 
still  distinguishes  the  son  of  the  Sultan  of  Illanoun 
at  Mindanao. 

"  In  the  territory  of  Siak,  the  usual  nmnber  of 
corsairs  does  not  amount  at  most  to  forty,  under  the 
immediate  orders  of  Longko  Long  Poeti,  and  of 
Longko  Mahamath — both,  however,  subordinate  to 
Said  Ali,  who  has  at  present  the  command  in 
those  latitudes.  Nevertheless,  when  this  Said  Ali 
leads  the  expedition  in  person,  the  number  of 
ships  may  be  increased  to  as  many  as  eighty.  Each 
ship  is  of  four  or  six  koyangs,  of  from  twelve  to 
sixteen  tons,  and  carries  a  crew  of  from  twenty 
to  thirty  men,  and  two  pieces  of  artillery. 

"It  is  usually  in  the  vicinity  of  Salangoor  that 
the  pirates  of  Siak  go  to  commit  their  depreda- 
tions. They  reach  that  part  towards  the  month  of 
June,  in  the  season  of  the  eastern  monsoon,  and 
remain  there  until  they  have  made  some  prize;  in 
the  contrary  case,  their  return  does  not  take  place 
until  the  end  of  the  eastern  monsoon.  Hence  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  Siak  pirates  come  to  molest 
the  Java  seas. 

"  If  Radja  Akil  is  to  be  credited,  the  Isle  of 
Biliton  has  produced  pirates  of  two  distinct  races: 
the  one  formerly  established  in  the  district  of 
Marawang  (Island  of  Banka),  known  under  the 
name  of  Orang  Sekat ;  and  the  other  descended 
from  a  family  called  Soekoe  Djoeroe,  formerly 
subject  to  the  Sultan  of  Djohor.  These  two  bands 
of  pirates  live  habitually  on  the  water,  in  small 
prahus  covered  over  with  mats,  each  of  which 
serves  as  the  habitation  of  an  entire  family.  They 
never  set  foot  on  shore  in  order  to  occupy  them- 
selves witlk  agriculture,  or  any  other  usefiil  or 
lawful  branch  of  industry ;  thus  they  compose  an 
entirely  distinct  class  from  the  real  inhabitants 
of  the  Island  of  Biliton.  They  possess  prahus  of 
two  kinds ;  for  those  which  they  man  for  their  ex- 
peditions are  quite  different  from  those  in  whiA 
they  usually  reside.  The  places  where  the  small 
prahus  so  assembled  generally  remain  stationaiyr 
are  three  in  number,  viz. :  Tjerroetoe,  Blantoe,  and 
Siajok,  all  in  the  island  of  Biliton.  The  nmnber 
of  piratical  ships  belonging  to  the  family  of  Soda)e 
Djoeroe  scarcely  ever  exceeds  fifty  small  prahns, 
serving  as  habitations,  and  four  corsair-prahiB, 
distributed  in  the  three  places  just  mentioned. 
The  family  of  Orang  Sekat  possesses  at  Tjerroetoe 
eighty  small    dwelling-prahus   and  six  corsair* 
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prahns ;  at  Blaatoe,  120  dweUing-prahas  and 
ten  corsair-prahus ;  lastly,  at  Siajok,  thirty  small 
prahus  and  two  corsair -prahus.  The  corsair- 
prahus  of  Biliton  are  rarely  larger  than  from  four 
to  six  tons  each,  and  scarcely  ever  carry  more  than  a 
eonple  of  swivels  and  a  few  pikes. 

"  The  small  island  of  Garimata,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Biliton,  is  said  to  contain  about  forty 
families,  subject  to  the  Prince  of  Riouw ;  they 
possess  in  common  only  two  corsair-ships,  each 
armed  with  two  pieces  of  cannon.  This  popula- 
tion lives  chiefly  by  fishing  for  tripang,  of  which 
it  makes  annually  a  large  stock.  According  to 
Hadja  Akil,  the  Biliton  and  Oarimata  pirates  visit 
no  other  places  than  the  northern  coast  of  Java. 
At  the  beginning  of  April,  as  soon  as  the  eastern 
monsoon  sets  in,  they  commence  their  course  along 
the  coast  of  Java,  a  course  which  they  renew  as 
often  as  three  times  during  the  continuance  of  the 
same  monsoon. 

"  Lastly,  the  Sultan  of  Matam,  on  the  coast  of 
Borneo,  equips  and  maintains  three  large  corsair- 
prahus  of  five  or  six  koyangs  each,  which  after  a 
course  towards  the  west  coast  of  Celebes,  during 
the  western  monsoon,  are  accustomed  to  undertake, 
after  their  return,  three  expeditions  upon  the  coast 
of  Java,  setting  off  about  the  commencement  of 
June,  like  the  pirates  of  Biliton  and  Oarimata. 

"  Although  the  reduction  of  the  places  of 
retreat  just  described  is  not  sufficient  to  extir- 
pate the  piracy  of  the  East-Indian  Archipelago, 
it  is  not  the  less  true  that  the  becoming  masters 
of  them  would  diminish  it  by  one-half;  and  that 
exactly  in  the  places  where  the  pirates  cause 
the  greatest  damage  to  our  possessions — that  is  to 
say,  along  the  coasts  of  Java,  Banka,  and  Palem- 
hang.  As  to  the  reduction  of  the  naval  force  of 
pirates,  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  submitting  to 
your  Excellency  the  plan  conceived  by  the  same 
Kadja  Akil,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  all  my 
information.  He  recommends  the  equipment  at 
Java  of  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  small  vessels  of 
great  length,  small  draught,  and  from  ten  to  twelve 
tons  burden,  constructed  according  to  a  model 
cut  in  wood  which  I  shall  have  the  honour  of  pre- 
senting to  your  Excellency  at  the  first  opportunity. 
Although  somewhat  stronger,  these  vessels  should 
be  of  the  same  form,  and  move  as  rapidly  as  the 
piratical  vessels,  and  should  be  able  to  make  way 
as  well  as  by  sails  as  by  oars.  A  flotilla  so  com- 
posed, supported  by  five  or  six  fast-sailing  gun- 
boats, and  two  or  three  corvettes  or  frigates,  would 
suffice,  according  to  all  appearance,  to  secure  to 
the  Government  the  accomplishment  of  its  object 
with  respect  to  piracy." 

The  detailed  report  of  M.  Muntinghe  threw 
much  light  upon  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  evil. 
It  may  also  be  seen  by  this  document  with  what 
care  the  Governor-General,  the  Baron  van  der 
Capellan,  watched  over  commerce  and  navigation, 
and  over  the  security  and  tranquillity  of  the  coasts, 
desirous  as  he  was,  by  the  accomplishment  of  a 
sacred  duty,  to  answer  the  confidence  reposed  in 
him  by  his  Sovereign.  The  Council  of  the  Indies 
immediately  undertook,  conformably  to  his  orders, 
iht  drawing  up  of  a  neyr  treaty  with  the  Sultan 


of  Linga,  by  which  the  latter  should  solemnly 
engage  to  suppress  to  the  utmost  of  his  power 
piracy  within  his  States ;  and  the  same  year  (1818) 
the  treaty  was  ratified  by  the  Sultan. 

These  and  other  similar  measures  had  become 
of  the  greatest  necessity.  For  in  May,  1819,  for 
example,  we  find  that  the  schooner  Lucifer  was 
attacked  near  the  Boomjes  Island,  twenty  leagues 
fi-om  Batavia,  by  three  piratical  vessels  ;  four 
others  kept  out  at  a  little  distance  in  order  to 
afford  the  assailants  assistance  in  case  of  need. 
The  pirates  came  up  with  the  LrAcifer,  crying  out 
to  the  crew  that  neither  they  nor  tlieir  Radja 
of  Kottaringin  (Borneo)  feared  tlie  Company's 
vessels.  The  schooner  with  difficulty  escaped  under 
a  favourable  gale  of  wind.  At  the  same  period 
(May,  1819),  the  Dutch  merchant-brig  the  Su- 
sanna Barbara^  commanded  by  the  owner  himself, 
Badenijk,  was  attacked  by  five  pirate-prahus  off 
Indramayoe,  near  the  coast  of  Java,  on  her  voyage 
from  Batavia  to  Tegal.  These  pirates  were  pro- 
bably Malays  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Linga. 
They  called  on  the  commander  to  surrender ;  but 
he,  without  noticing  the  continual  discharges  of 
their  swivel -guns,  their  frightful  bowlings,  or  the 
noise  of  their  gongs,  continued  his  course  with  the 
greatest  coolness.  He  was  even  fortunate  enough 
to  hull  one  of  their  prahus  with  a  four-pounder ; 
and  the  confusion  which  ensued  obliged  them  to 
•suspend  their  attack.  They  nevertheless  silently 
and  perseveringly  followed  the  brig  during  the 
whole  night  The  next  morning,  nearing  her  a 
little,  they  hailed  her  in  order  to  inquire  whether 
the  brig  were  the  same  as  the  one  they  had  chased 
on  the  preceding  evening.  On  receiving  an  affir- 
mative answer  from  the  commander,  they  called 
upon  him  again  to  surrender.  Perceiving  that  he 
was  not  inclined  to  do  so,  they  renewed  their  fire, 
but  without  any  other  injury  than  slightly  damag- 
ing-her  sails  and  rigging.  The  discharges  of  the 
pirates  would  nevertheless  have  proved  fatal  to  the 
brig  had  not  a  fresh  breeze  sprung  up,  and  a  better- 
directed  fire  on  her  part  enabled  her  to  separate 
herself  by  degrees  from  her  assailants.  The  pirates 
did  not  give  up  the  chase  before  they  saw  the  brig 
enter  the  harbour  of  TegaL 

The  same  month  the  pirates  attacked,  near  Sa- 
marang,  the  cruizers  on  the  northern  coast  of 
Java.  In  this  encounter  the  colonial  navy  had  to 
deplore  the  loss  of  Captain  Stout,  who  fell  mortally 
wounded. 

During  the  following  year  (1820)  it  was  that  the 
Dyaks  or  Malays  of  Borneo  gained  an  evil  noto- 
riety from  the  daring  character  and  extent  of  their 
depredations  both  at  sea  and  on  shore. 

We  may  here  take  occasion  to  observe,  paren- 
thetically, that  there  is  nothing  whatever  in  the 
distinction  which  some  persons  have  ignorantly 
attempted  to  draw  between  the  Malays  and  Dyaks. 
The  Dyaks  are  a  race  of  Malay  origin,  but  varying 
in  no  respect  from  them  in  character,  occupation, 
or  pursuit  They  are  equally  addicted  to  the 
same  vices,  have  shown  themselves  to  be  in  every 
respect  as  cruel  and  merciless  in  their  tmjustifiable 
wars.  In  fact,  in  the  Government  reports  dated 
as  far  back  as  thirty  years  ago,  the  terms  Day  ak  and 
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pirate  are  indiscriminately  employed  to  designate 
the  Borneans  dwelling  along  the  coast 

In  1821  the  Batch  fitted  oat  against  these 
desperadoes  a  considerable  flotilla,  comprising 
two  first-class  frigates,  four  corvettes,  four 
schooners,  two  brigs,  six  gun-boats,  and  five 
smaller  craft 

But  even  this  formidable  force  was  far  from 
sufficient  to  reduce  to  subjection  the  pirates  of 
Borneo  and  Palembang.  A  volume  might  be  filled 
with  the  bare  recital  of  the  numerous  murders  and 
frightful  depredations  committed  by  the  pirates  of 
the  above-mentioned  islands  alone  during  the  four 
or  five  succeeding  years.  It  b  impossible  for  us 
on  this  occasion  to  give  at  length  the  fearful  cata- 
logue of  enormities  that  we  have  compiled  by  M. 
de  Groot  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  these  '*  peaceful 
fishermen"  of  Borneo,  these  scientific  and  intelli- 
gent yachtsmen,  varied  the  dull  monotony  of  their 
summer  cruizes  by  such  playful  interludes  as 
ravaging  the  whole  sea-board  of  Java,  burning 
€very  village.  Government  post-house  and  dwell- 
ing for  many  miles  inland ;  slaughtering  without 
compunction  all  the  aged  and  infirm,  and  carrying  off 
the  afflicted  survivors  with  all  the  moveable  booty 
they  could  transport.  Nor  did  a  well-equipped  ar- 
mament of  twenty -four  powerful  prahus,  supported 
by  five  men-of-war  and  one  thousand  troops,  do 
much  towards  the  extermination  of  these  tribes  of 
hereditary  robbers.  The  utmost  that  we  find  ac-- 
complished  in  one  campaign  is  comprised  in  a 
brief  summary  of  fifty  prahus  scuttled  or  burnt, 
twenty-three  pieces  of  brass  ordnance  taken,  and 
forty  pirates  lulled. 

The  annals  of  the  fourteen  years  subsequent  to 
1821  yield  sickening  repetitions  of  similar  atro- 
cious acts  of  perfidy,  rapine,  and  bloodshed.  The 
SeafioweVy  an  English  vessel  mounting  sixteeen 
brass  guns,  and  commanded  by  an  officer  of  the 
navy,  had  captured,  afler  a  long  engagement, 
several  piratical  vessels  belonging  to  Borneo,  to- 
gether with  a  redoubted  chief  named  Datoh  Se- 
bandhar.  After  having  remained  a  week  on 
board,  living  at  the  captain's  table  and  sleeping  in 
his  cabin,  this  vile  wretch  availed  himself  of  an 
opportunity  in  the  dead  of  the  night  to  rise,  and, 
with  the  aid  of  his  comrades,  to  capture  the  ship. 
Fortunately  the  design  failed;  he  and  twelve  of 
the  pirates  were  slain,  but  four  of  the  crew  also 
lost  their  lives  and  many  more  were  wounded. 
The  commander  received  twelve  wounds  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  his  body,  and  was  for  ever  after 
deprived  of  the  use  of  his  right  arm.  This  one 
circumstance,  among  a  thousand  of  a  similar  nature, 
will  give  some  idea  of  the  audacity  and  ferocity 
of  the  Borneans. 

"The  suppression  of  piracy,  that  universal 
scourge  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  (says  the 
authority  already  quoted)  was  especially  (in  1839) 
the  object  of  mature  reflections  and  energetic 
measures  on  the  part  of  the  Dutch  Government 
An  expedition  was  undertaken  against  the  pirates 
who  infested  the  shores  of  Borneo  and  the 
eastern  coast  of  Sumatra ;  no  less  than  fifty-nine 
individuals,  their  prisoners  or  slaves,  were  set  at 
liberty.    The  colonial  department,  moreover,  took 


under  their  serious  consideration  the  following 
points : — 

''To  establish,  in  concert  with  the  English 
authorities  in  India,  a  regulation  by  which  shoiild 
be  prohibited  throughout  the  Indian  Archipelago 
the  navigation  of  native  vessels  having  more  thaa 
ten  men  on  board,  and  which  should  not  be  provided 
with  passports  from  the  Dutch,  English,  Siamese, 
or  Chinese  Governments," 

The  Residents  of  Biouw  and  Singapore  con- 
ferred together  upon  this  matter.  The  latter 
maintained  again  this  time  a  prudent  silence  as  to 
aught  regarding  the  northern  coast  of  Borneo ;  he 
found  so  many  difficulties  with  respect  to  the  na- 
tive commerce  that  it  soon  became  necessary  to 
abandon  the  idea  of  giving  effect  to  the  regnlation. 
It  was  afterwards  proposed  absolutely  to  prohibit 
the  construction  of  vessels  which,  whatever  their 
dimensions,  are  especially  adapted  for  piracy,  ia 
order  thus  to  compel  the  natives  to  employ  vessels 
whose  sailing  would  be  too  slow  either  to  overtake 
other  vessels  or  to  escape  the  Dutch  and  English 
cruizers.  Already,  in  1835,  a  similar  measure  had 
been  put  forward,  but  the  numerous  objections 
raised  against  it  had  compelled  its  abandonment 
The  subject  was  again  and  more  recently  discussed; 
all  the  authorities  of  Borneo,  Celebes,  and  Mo- 
lucca were  consulted ;  and  it  may  be  assumed  as 
certain  that,  as  the  ordinance  of  1806  produced  no 
sensible  improvement,  no  measure  so  general  as 
this  would  prove  efficacious. 

Still  it  must  not  be  said  that  the  Dutch  Govern- 
ment has  done  nothing  for  the  suppression  of  piracy 
in  the  north-west  parts  of  Borneo.  Had  they  con- 
tinued as  they  had  begun,  the  authorities  would 
have  gone  still  further,  and  would  have  opened 
relations  with  the  Sultan  of  Borneo  Proper 
(Brunai),  if  the  English  had  not  formed  establish- 
ments, and  if  their  vessels  of  war  had  not  arbitra- 
rily interfered,  unknown  to  and  without  the  co- 
operation of  the  Dutch  Gk)vemment  It  is  not 
necessary  to  recapitulate  the  fruitless  efforts  made 
by  the  English  since  1816  (that  is  to  say,  since  Aa 
restoration  of  the  Dutch  colonies),  to  establish 
themselves  in  Borneo.  We  will  simply  repeal^ 
that  in  1821  the  English  entered  into  negotiations 
with  the  Sultan  of  Matam,  upon  the  western  coast 
of  Borneo,  in  order  to  obtain  from  him  the  cession 
of  the  Island  of  Carmiata,  situated  in  the  yiciniiy; 
and  that  soon  afterwards  two  English  ships  pro- 
ceeded to  the  coast  of  Borneo,  >^ath  the  avowed 
object  of  coming  to  an  arrangement  with  the  Sultan 
for  the  cession  of  a  portion  of  his  territory.  These 
attempts  failed,  it  is  true ;  but  it  nevertheless  resulted 
that  the  commerce  of  Borneo  Proper  was  diverted 
to  Singapore,  much  to  the  detriment  of  Sambas; 
so  that  in  1824  it  was  necessary  to  exempt  from 
duty  all  the  vessels  which  came  from  the  latter 
place.  In  1829,  and  sUll  later  in  1833,  there  m 
an  expressed  intention  of  concluding  a  treaty  be- 
tween the  Dutch  Government  and  the  Sultan  of 
Borneo  Proper.  Still,  the  sole  object  of  this  treaty 
was  the  suppression  of  piracy.  Circumstances  pre- 
vented the  completion  of  the  project  Perhaps 
better  success  would  have  followed  in  1829,  inwj 
especially  as  the  missionarieB  of  Sarawak  flw 
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eonght  tHe  protection  of  the  Dutch  anthoiitiee,  if 
the  intervention  of  the  English  had  not  introduced 
nnforeseen  obstacles. 

The  year  1840  brought  great  changes  in  respect 
of  the  colonial  marine  of  Holland :  it  was  en- 
tirely suppressed;  and  all  the  cruizers  in  these 
Eastern  seas  were  placed  nnder  the  command  of 
officers  forming  port  of  the  royal  navy  of  that 
country.  A  tolerably  strong  squadron  remained 
constantly  stationed  in  the  Indian  Seas.  The  mea- 
sures against  the  pirates  were  continued  every- 
where with  equal  vigour  and  success.  On  the 
7th  July  of  that  year  an  encounter  took  place  upon 
the  coast  of  Floris,  between  the  schooner  A  Icinoe 
and  twenty-three  piratical  prahus.  The  schooner 
"was  surrounded  on  every  side,  and  the  pirates  did 
not  retreat  until  after  two  of  their  vessels  had  been 
sunk.  About  the  same  time,  a  fishing-vessel,  the 
Mary,  Captain  Blosse,  arrived  at  Timor.  She  had 
been  taken  by  the  pirates  in  the  latitude  of  Lombok, 
but  the  crew,  having  risen  upon  their  captors,  had 
recovered  their  liberty,  and  subsequently  inflicted 
upon  the  pirates  a  heavy  loss.  Cruizing  after- 
wards along  the  coast  of  Biliton,  they  had  a  new 
engagement  with  the  pirates;  and  although  the 
number  of  their  prahus  did  not  amount  to  less  than 
two  hundred,  they  fortunately  succeeded  in  escap- 
ing. Captain  Blosse  stated  that  the  pirates  in 
whoso  hands  he  had  been  prisoner  had  also  cap- 
tured three  American  fishing- vessels,  and  had  since 
carried  them  to  Sooloo.  The  crews  of  these 
vessels  still  remained  prisoners.  When  the  Ai^tro- 
lobe  and  the  Zelee,  in  their  voyage  of  discovery, 
arrived  at  Sooloo,  the  natives,  thinking  that  they 
were  Dutch  vessels  come  to  take  vengeance  for  the 
capture  of  the  Maria  Frederika,  prepared  to  make 
a  vigorous  resistance.  News  was  also  received 
that  the  island  of  Roma,  to  the  north  of  Timor, 
had  been  devastated  by  the  pirates. 

After  our  brief  review  of  the  piratical  proceed- 
ings in  this  quarter  of  the  globe,  together  with  the 
ineffectual  attempts  at  their  suppression,  we  shall 
conclude  with  an  animated  sketch  of  a  conflict 
resulting  in  the  destruction  of  a  flotilla  of  prahus. 
Towards  the  end  of  May,  1845,  the  Governor  of 
Macassar  was  made  aware  of  the  presence  of 
pirates  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sarebas  river,  in  Borneo ; 
it  was  also  reported  that  they  were  assembling 
considerable  forces  to  attack  the  island  of  Bone- 
rate.  The  brig  Haaiy  having  on  board  a  detach- 
ment of  twenty-five  men,  steered  to  the  place  where 
tiie  pirates  were  assembled.  The  fleet  in  question 
had  already  put  to  sea.  However,  the  commander  of 
the  Haai  was  so  lucky  as  to  overtake  eight  prahus, 
anchoring  near  the  Isle  of  ELalatoea,  and  to  destroy 
them  all. 

The  following  is  a  translated  extract  from  the 
report  which  the  commanding  officer  addressed  on 
this  subject  to  the  Governor  of  Macassar : — 

*^  The  Haai  had  left  the  Hoad  of  Macassar  on 
the  morning  of  the  18th  of  May,  1845 ;  and  on 
the  5th  of  June,  at  day-break,  came  in  view 
of  the  Isles  of  Postpaard,  of  Madoe,  and  of 
Kalatoea. 

**  In  approaching  the  coast  a  foreign  flag  was 
hoisted,  the  guns  were  run  in,  and  the  ports  dosed 


in  order  that  the  Haai  might  have  as  little  as 
possible  the  appearance  of  a  man-of-war. 

**  About  noon  we  were  about  two  miles  off  the 
spot  where  the  steamer  Hekla  had  burnt  to  ashes 
a  village  of  pirates,  in  the  Isle  of  Kalatoea.  We 
then  perceived  eight  pirate-prahus  near  the  shore. 
Squalls  coming  on  every  now  and  then,  with  heavy 
rain,  forced  us  to  bear  away;  this  prevented  us 
from  taking  advantage  of  a  favourable  wind. 
Towards  four  in  the  afternoon  the  weather  cleared 
up.  At  sunset,  we  were  only  at  a  mile's  distance 
from  the  prahus,  which  we  soon  discovered  to  be 
pirates.  They  were  all  anchored  in  a  line,  at 
a  quarter  of  a  cable's  length  from  each  other.  As 
it  was  too  late  to  begin  the  attack  with  effect,  we 
went  at  large,  unfurling,  one  by  one,  all  onr  sails, 
as  a  merchantman  fleeing.  As  soon  as  night  set-in 
we  capped  the  wind,  and  cruized  in  the  same  spot 
the  whole  night,  which  was  very  dark.  In  this 
manner  we  roused  no  suspicions  on  the  part  of  the 
pirates,  who,  not  understanding  our  manoBUvrcfv 
remained  in  the  same  position  without  fear.  Had 
we  attacked  them  at  once,  the  darkness  would  have 
prevented  us  from  injuring  them  much,  and  they 
might  have  taken  advantage  of  the  night  to  have 
made  their  escape.  About  midnight  the  wind  fell, 
so  that  our  vessel  drifted  some  miles  to  leeward  to 
the  south-west.  At  dawn  on  the  6th  of  June,  wo 
were  about  ten  or  twelve  miles  south-west  of  the 
prahus.  The  breeze  rose  a  little  with  the  day ; 
but,  nowithstanding  this,  we  found  it  impossible 
to  approach  the  pirates  within  cannon-shot  before 
one  in  the  afteraoon.  Then  we  commenced  firing, 
and  the  foreign  flag  under  which  we  had  neared 
the  coast  was  replaced  by  the  Dutch  colours. 

"  We  had  scarcely  begun  to  open  our  fire  when 
the  enemy,  both  in  the  prahus  and  on  the  shore, 
returned  it  briskly,  accompanying  the  booming  of 
the  guns  by  horrid  bowlings  and  continued 
rolling  of  the  gong.  The  foe,  buckler  and  pike  in 
hand,  danced  upon  the  netting  of  their  prahus. 
One  of  them  was  recognised  by  the  ex-pirate 
Sibani,  by  his  red  dress,  as  the  Panglima.  Most 
of  their  projectiles  did  not  reach  the  brig,  and  did 
not  damage  it. 

"  The  sharp  and  well-directed  fire  of  the  Haai 
made  such  havoc  among  the  enemy,  that  about 
half-past  four  all  the  prahus  discontinued  defend- 
ing themselves.  Their  crews  withdrew  gradually 
into  the  wood,  carrying  away  with  them  their 
guns  and  small  arms,  and  abandoning  their  boats. 
We  directed  upon  the  pirates  a  few  volleys  of 
grape,  which  threw  them  into  a  state  of  great  con- 
fusion. Some  shells  thrown  into  the  wood  caused 
them  great  loss,  which,  according  to  Sibani's  esti- 
mation, amounted  to  300  men.  At  half-past  five,, 
the  enemy  having  ceased  to  fire,  everything  waa 
in  readiness  for  a  descent,  in  order  to  complete  the 
destruction  of  the  prahus.  Unfortunately,  the  water 
was  so  shallow  that  we  were  obliged  to  give  it  up ; 
for  it  would  have  taken  a  long  time  to  drag  the 
long-boats  over  the  reef,  and  during  the  operation 
the  pirates  would  have  materially  injured  their 
crews,  as  the  brig  was  obliged  to  give  up  firing  in 
the  meantime.  Three  of  the  large  prahus  and  one 
small  one  being  almost  shattered,  and  the  others 
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mach  injured,  we  contented  ourselves  with  cannon- 
ading those  which  were  in  a  better  condition  till 
sunset,  and  then  we  took  to  the  main  sea.  Next 
morning  the  Haai  was  still  at  the  same  place; 
but  the  three  small  prahus  and  the  paduakan  had 
disappeared.  However,  the  miserable  condition 
in  which  they  were  lefl  allowed  us  to  suppof^e  that 
they,  could  not  have  lasted  long.  After  several 
Volleys  of  grape  and  roundnahot,  the  long-boats, 
armed  and  provided  with  combustibles,  were 
placed  under  the  command  of  the  first  lieutenant 

"  The  boats  made  for  the  shore,  with  orders  to 
destroy  the  prahus,  and  to  spike  the  guns  which 
might  have  been  too  heavy  to  be  carried  away. 
In  approaching  the  shore,  the  four  half-sunk 
prahus  (three  of  which  were  from  seventy  to 
eighty  feet  long,  and  the  fourth  from  fifty  to  sixty) 
were  recognised  by  Sibani  as  pirate-prahus  from 
Magindano.  They  had  been  so  much  shattered 
that  they  had  scarcely  a  fathom  of  sound  plank 
left. 

"  Two  guns  which  had  been  left  were  spiked 
and  thrown  into  the  water,  and  what  remained  of 
the  prahus  were  set  on  fire.  The  crew  then  landed, 
and  burnt  the  kampong  to  ashes.  The  ex -pirate 
8ibani  guided  us  to  a  spot  where  large  quantities 
of  paddy,  rice  and  pepper  had  been  hidden  by  the 
pirates  in  ditches  in  the  thickest  part  of  the  wood. 
We  discovered  in  the  same  place  two  prahus 
almost  completed,  sixty  feet  long,  that  the  pirates 
had  concealed  with  dead  branches.  A  litUe  far- 
ther, we  also  found  some  boxes  full  of  wearing- 
.  clothes  and  papers.  With  the  exception  of  these 
papers,  all  was  destroyed  by  fire.  The  guns  we 
took  from  the  pirates  were  six  and  eight-pounders, 
in  pretty  good  order. 

"Towards  the  southern  part  of  the  shore  an 
altar  was  discovered,  on  which  was  placed  incense 
and  a  white  flag  fastened  to  a  bamboo.  Sibani 
made  those  who  accompanied  him  notice  in  several 
places  some  little  pieces  of  bamboo  fastened  in 
crosses  to  branches  of  trees,  and  turned  to  the 
north-east  These,  according  to  Sibani's  statement, 
implied  that  the  pirates  were  desirous  of  giving 
their  accomplices  notice  that  they  were  at  war  with 
the  "  Company,"  that  they  had  been  driven  from 
that  place,  and  that  they  were  returning  towards 
the  north-east.  The  flag  was  carried  off  and  all 
these  signals  destroyed.  Not  far  thence  we  noticed 
a  good  number  of  ancient  tombs,  and  some  recent 
graves  which  probably  contained  the  pirates  killed 
in  the  last  fight  By  the  number  of  these  new 
graves,  it  was  easy  to  suppose  that  the  pirates  had 
experienced  great  loss.  At  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  shore,  behind  the  reef,  was  found  a  prahu 
about  thirty  feet  long,  which  was  towed  to  the 
brig. 

"  No  one  on  board  was  killed  or  even  wounded 
during  the  action,  except  the  quarter-master. 

"  YThen  all  waa  over,  we  made  sail  for  Bonerate, 
so  as  to  caution  the 'chief  of  that  jdace,  in  case,  as 
was  supposed,  the  pirates  should  come  to  attadc  it 
When  we  arrived,  the  populatfon  was  under  arms, 
and  the  kampong  in  a  state  of  defence  by  means  of 
a  battery  of  eight  guns.  They  had  heard  tiie  roar 
of  our  artillery,  and,  ignorant  of  what  was  going  on, 


had  thought  it  prudent  to  take  the  necessary  mea- 
sures to  insure  their  safety.  According  to  the 
news  received  by  the  chief  of  Bonerate,  seven 
pirate-prahus  had  been  seen  a  little  before  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Batoe  Soepo,  on  the  coast  of 
Mangary.  Upon  our  arrival  at  this  place  no  trace 
of  the  pirates  could  be  seen ;  and  the  Haai  went 
again  in  the  direction  of  Macassar,  where  she  cast 
anchor  on  the  i2th  of  June. 

"  The  ex-pirate  Sibani,  whose  name  has  been 
mentioned  mo^^  than  once,  had  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  Dutch  during  a  combat  between  the  HeJda 
and  some  pirates  in  1840,  in  the  Strait  of  Bone- 
rate. He  was  found  guilty  of  piracy  and  con- 
demned to  death,  but  his  sentence  was  commuted 
to  hard  labour  in  chidns  for  ten  years ;  and  in  1844^ 
having  rendered  some  services  when  the  Grovem- 
ment  sent  an  expedition  against  the  pirates,  he 
received  a  conditional  pardon  a  second  time,  and 
reduced  to  five  years*  hard  labour  without  cludna.'* 

On  the  28th  of  June,  1846,  a  pirate-prahu  from 
Magindano  was  attacked  and  captured  by  a  native 
functionary  of  the  residency  of  Menado.  The 
pirates  had  landed  to  obtain  water,  but  they  were 
soon  discovered.  As  none  would  surrender,  they 
were  all  killed.  About  twenty  prisoners  were 
found  in  the  prahus ;  they  were  m  a  most  deplor- 
able state,  but  that  day  was  the  last  of  their  suf- 
ferings and  of  their  slavery. 

On  the  14th  of  August,  1845,  the  CommLraary- 
Inspector  of  Borneo  concluded  with  the  Panum- 
bahan  of  Simpang  and  of  Matam  (w^em  coast  of 
Borneo)  treaties  by  which  these  princes  bound 
themselves  to  repress  piracy  along  the  coasts^ 
though,  we  fear  from  the  accounts  since  received 
from  that  quarter,  but  little  benefit  has  resulted 
from  that  undertaking. 

After  the  foregoing  statement  of  facts,  which  we 
opine  are  sufficiently  conclusive  upon  the  subject 
of  piracy  in  the  Eastern  seas  and  along  the  whole 
sea-board  of  Borneo,  we  trust  that  no  more  will 
be  heard  of  the  baseless  accusations  that  have  been 
trumped  up  against  Sir  James  Brooke. 

The  triimaphant  majority  in  his  &vour  in  the 
House  (230  to  19)  sufficiently  testifies  the  opinion 
of  the  nation  upon  this  important  subject  Still, 
here  and  there,  ignorant  or  interested  parties  are 
occasionally  heard  impotently  endeavouring  to 
vilify  the  reputation  of  one  whose  life  and  fortune 
have  been  devoted  to  advance  the  best  interests  of 
humanity. 

Would  that  we  could  observe  others  following 
so  bright  an  example !  The  field  for  their  opera- 
tions is  wide  enough,  as  we  have  shown.  The 
frightful  extent  to  which  piracy  exists  throughout 
that  vast  Archipelago  is  sufficiently  appalling ;  the 
horrible  atrocities  continually  perpetrated  by  these 
**  brigands  of  the  aea"  excite  alike  our  execration  and 
disgust  For  reasons  that  it  is  difficult  to  assigB, 
an  apathetic  Government  has  taken  no  efiectoal 
measures  for  repressing  so  crying  an  evil. 

An  enterprising  yachtsman,  with  a  vessel  of  leas 
than  200  tons  and  a  mere  handful  of  men,  has,  in 
fact,  accomplished  more  than  the  whole  of  her 
Majesty's  navy  and  that  of  Holland  have  been  able 
to  achieve. 
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It  is  not,  however,  improbable,  from  what  we 
have  heard,  that  some  other  adventurous  spirits 
may  come  forward  from  those  numerous  clubs  that 
grace  so  many  of  our  ports,  to  follow  ia  the  wake 
of  him  who  has  so  gallantly  shown  that  yachting 
need  not  be  the  mere  indolent  occupation  that  it 
appears  when  beheld  at  Southampton  or  at  Cowes. 

As  regards  Sir  James  Brooke  himself,  and  the 
malignant  persecution  he  has  endured,  in  the 
words  of  Lord  Palmerston  at  the  close  of  the  me- 


morable debate  to  which  we  have  alluded,  we 
fearlessly  assert ''  that  he  retires  from  the  investi- 
gation with  untarnished  character  and  with  unble- 
mished honour,  and  he  will  continue  to  enjoy  the 
estimation  of  his  countrymen  as  one  who,  over- 
coming difficulties  and  facing  dangers  in  distant 
climates — previously  almost  unknown — has  done 
much  to  promote  commerce  and  the  interests  of 
the  country,  and  to  infuse  civilisation  into  regions 
previously  in  a  state  of  the  darkest  barbarism. 


GETHSEMANE;  OR,  THE  DEATH  OF  JULIA. 

FROM   THE   FRENCH   OF   DE   LAMAETINE. 

(In  giving  to  our  readers  the  following  version  of  the  beantifal  and  tonchiog  poem  of  so  jqstly-celebrated  an  author,  we  have 
Uiought  it  advisable,  from  motives  which  will  readily  be  appreciated  by  those  who  have  attempted  translations  from  French  poetry,  to 
add  the  original.] 


Jb  fus  des  la  mamelle  im  homme  de  douleur, 
Mon  coBur,  au  lieu  de  sang,  ne  roule  que  des  larmes, 
Ou  plutot,  de  ces  pleurs  Dieu  m'a  ravi  les  charmes, 
H  a  petrifie  les  larmes  dans  men  coeur ; 
L.*amertume  est  mon  miel,  latristresse  est  ma  joie ; 
Un  instinct  frateruel  m'attache  a  tout  cercueil, 
l^ul  chemin  ne  m'arrete,  a  moins  que  je  n'y  vole 
Quelque  mine  ou  quelque  deuil ! 

8i  je  vois    des    champs   verts    qu'un    ciel   pur 

entretienne, 
De  doux  vallons  s'cuvrant  pour  embrasser  la  mer, 
Je  passe  et  je  me  dis  avec  un  rire  amer : 
"  Place  pour  le  bonheur,  helas  !  et  non  la  mienne  !'* 
Mon  esprit  n'a  d*echo  qu'ou  Ton  entend  gemir, 
Partout  ou  Ton  pleure  mon  ame  a  sa  patrie, 
Une  terre  de  cendres  et  de  larmes  petiie, 
Est  le  lit  ou  j'aime  a  dormir. 

Demandez-vous   pourquoi  ?  je    ne   pourrais   le 

dire ; 
De  cet  abime  amer  je  remuerais  les  flots, 
Ma  bouche,  pour  parler  n'aurait  que  des  sanglots, 
Mais  dechirez  ce  coeur,  si  vous  voulez  y  lire. 
La  mort  dems  chaque  fibre  a  plonge  le  couteau, 
Ses  battemens  ne  sont  que  lentes  agonies, 
H  n'est  plein  que  de  moi*ts  comme  des  gemonies ; 
Toute  mon  ame  est  un  tombeau. 

Or  quand  je  fus  aux  bords  ou  le  Chiist  voulut 

ntdtre, 
Je  ne  demandai  pas  les  lieux  sanctifies 
Ou  les  pauvres  jetaient  les  palmes  sous  ses  pieds, 
Ou  le  verbe  a  sa  voix  se  faisait  reconnaitre, 
Ou  I'Hosauna  courait  siur  ses  pas  triomphans, 
Ou  sa  main,  qu'arrosaient  les  pleurs  des  salntes 

femmes, 
Essuyant  de  sou  front  la  sueur  et  les  fiammes, 
Caressait  les  petits  enfans. 

Conduisez-moi,  mon  pere,  a  la  place  ou  Ton  pleure ! 
A  ce  jardin  Amebre  ou  I'homme  de  Salut, 
Abandonne  du  pere,  et  des  hommes,  voulut 
Suer  le  sang  et  Teau  qu'on  sue  avant  ^u'on  memre ; 
Laissez-moi  seul — allez— i'y  yeux  sentu:  aussi 
Ce  qu*il  tient  de  douleur  aans  ime  heure  infinie. 
Homme  de  desespoir,  mon  oulte  est  ragonie, 
Mon  autel  k  moi,  o'est  ici  1 


E'en  at  the  breast  marked  out  as  Soitow's  own, 
Tears  *stead  of  life's-blood  eddy  o'er  my  heart, 
Yet  may  those  tears  no  soothing  power  impart, 
God's  chastening  hand  congealeth  them  to  stone. 
Grief  is  my  gludness,  bitterness  my  sweets : 
A  kindred  instinct  knits  me  to  each  tomb ; 
Ne'er  turns  my  eye  aside,  save  when  it  greets 
Some  spot  of  doom. 

Where  bloom  fresh  meads  beneath  the  fostering 

sky. 
Or  stretch  fair  valleys  to  embrace  the  sea, 
Humr  I  on  with  bitter  smile,  and  sigh, 
'*  Mid  scenes  so  blest,  alas !  what  place  for  me  ?" 
Nought  stirs  my  spirit  save  the  mourner's  cry ; 
There  is  my  home  where  Anguish  holds  her  sway — 
Kneaded  with  tears  and  ashes  the  cold  clay 
Where  I  would  lie. 

Would  ye  ask  why  ?    It  were  of  no  avail — 
Did  I  essay  to  fathom  that  stem  tide. 
Utterance  by  sobs  convulsive  were  denied ; 
Yet  rend  my  heart  an*  ye  would  learn  its  tale. 
There  his  keen  glaive  full  oft  hath  Death  struck 

home. 
Each  pulse  a  throe  of  long-drawn  agony; 
And,  as  those  plains  where  men's  bones  whitening  lie. 
My  soul  IS  one  vast  tomb. 

When  on  the  shores  that  hailed  the  Cheist  our 

Lord, 
Little  I  cared  those  hallowed  spots  to  tread 
Where  'neath  His  feet  the  poor  their  palm-boughs 

spread, 
Or  where  His  voice  i-evealed  the  Living  Word — 
Where  He  rode  on  'mid  loud  Hosannahs'  swell, 
Or  where  His  hands,  by  pious  tears  bedewed, 
Clearing  the  big  drops  on  His  brow  that  stood, 
O'er  little  chDdren  fell. 

Guide  me,  good  father,  where  one  well  may  weep, 
E'en  to  that  garden  where  the  Saviour  felt, 
By  Heaven  and  man  forsaken  as  He  knelt, 
That  bloody  sweat  that  heralds  death's  long  sleep. 
There  would  I  linger — Whence — I  too  would  drain 
All  that  of  grief  one  mortal  hour  can  yield. 
Deq>air's  own  nurseling,  here  thy  fitting  field- 
Anguish  thy  worship,  here  its  fane ! 
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U  est  aax  pieds  poudreux  da  Jardin  des  Olives, 
Sous  I'ombre  des  remparts  d*ou  s'ecroula  Sion, 
Un  lieu  d'ou  le  soleil  ecarte  tout  rayon, 
Ou  le  Cedron  tari  filtre  entre  ses  deux  rives ; 
Josapbat  en  sepulchre  y  creuse  ses  ooteaux ; 


Au  lieu  d'herbe,  la  ten*e  y  germo  des  mines, 
£t  des  vieux  troncs  mines  les  trainantes  racines 
Fendent  les  pieiTes  des  tombeaux. 

La  s'ouvre  entre  deux  rocs  la  grotte  t^nebi'euse 
Ou  rhomme  de  doulour  vint  savourer  la  mort, 
Quand  revcillant  trois  fois  Famitie  qui  8*endort, 
n    dit    a    ses    amis :    "  Yeillez,   I'heure    est 

afiVeuse !" 
La  leyre,  en  fremissant,  croit  encore  etancber 
Sur  le  pave  sanglant  les  gouttes  du  calice, 
Et  la  moite  sueur  du  fatal  sacrifice 
Sue  encore  aux  flancs  du  rocber. 

Le  front  dans  mes  deux  mains,  je  m'assis  sur  la 

pierre, 
Pensant  a  ce  qu  avait  pense  ce  front  divin, 
Et  repassant  en  moi,  de  leiu:  source  a  leur  fin, 
Ces  larmes  dont  le  cours  a  creus^  ma  carriere, 
Je  repris  mesfardeaux  et  je  les  soulevai, 
Je  comptai  mes  douleurs  mort  a  mort,  vie  a  vie, 
Puis,  dans  un  songe  enfin  mon  ame  fut  ravie. 
Quel  reve,  giand  Dieu !    Je  revai ! 

J'avais  laiss^  non  loin,  sous  Faile  matemelle. 
Ma  fiUe,  mon  enfant,  mon  souci,  mon  tr^r ; 
Son  front  a  cbaque  etc  s*accomplissait  encore ; 
Mais  son  ame  avait  luge  ou  le  ciel  les  rappelle, 
Sou  image  de  Toeil  ne  pouvait  s'effacer, 
Pailout  a  son  rayon  sa  trace  etait  suivie, 
Et  sans  se  retom*ner  pour  me  porter  envie, 
Nul  pere  ne  la  vit  passer. 

C'dtait  le  seul  debris  de  ma  longue  tem])ete, 
Seul  fmit  de  tant de  fleurs,  seul  vestige  damour, 
Une  larme  au  depait,  un  baiser  au  retour, 
Pour  mes  foyers  errans  une  etemello  iete ; 
C  etait  sur  ma  fenetre  un  rayon  do  soleil, 
Un  oiseau  gazouillant  qui  buvnit  sur  ma  boucbe, 
Un  souffle  hai-monieux  la  nuit  pves  de  ma  couche, 
Une  carcsse  a  mon  reveil ! 

C  etait  plus ;  de  ma  mere,  belas !  c  etait  I'imago, 
Son  i-egard  par  ses  yeux  semblait  me  revenir, 
Par  elle  mon  piisse  renaissait  avenir, 
Mon  bonheur  n'avait  fait  que  changer  de  visage. 
Sa  voix  ^tajt  T^cho  de  dix  ans  de  bonheur, 
Son  pas  dans  la  maison  remplissait  I'air  de  charmes, 
Son  regai'd  dans  mes  yeux  faisait  monter  les  larmes. 
Son  souriie  cclairait  mon  coeur. 

Son  front  se  nuan^ait  a  ma  moindre  pens^e ; 
Toujoure  son  bel  ceil  bleu  r6fi(5chissait  le  mien ; 
Je  voyais  mes  soucis  teindre  et  mouiller  le  sien, 
Comme  dans  une  eau  claire  une  ombre  est  retract. 
Mais  tout  ce  qui  montoit  de  son  coeur  dtait  doux, 
Et  sa  l^vre  jamais  n'avait  un  pli  severe 
Qu'en  joignant  ses  deux  mains  dans  les  mains  de  sa 
mere, 
Pour  prier  Dieu  sur  ses  genoux ! 

Jo  revais  qu'en  ces  lieux  je  I'avais  amenee 
Et  que  je  la  tenais  belle  sur  mon  genou, 
L'un  de  mes  bras  portant  ses  pieds,  I'autre  son  cou, 
Ma  tete  sur  son  front  tendrement  inclinee ; 
Ce  front  se  renversant  sur  le  bras  patemel, 
Secouait  Tor  bruni  de  ses  tresses  soyeuses ; 
Ses  dents  blanches  brillaient  sous  ses  levresrieuses, 
Qu'entr'ouvraient  leur  lire  ^temel ! 


'Neath  the  rude  base  of  Olives*  hallowed  height. 
Where  the  lost  Sion  erst  in  glory  rose. 
Where  in  scant  streams  exhausted  Cedron  flows^ 
Mark  ye  a  snot  doomed  to  eternal  night. 
Vale  of  the  aead,  Jehosophat  lours  there ; 
The  mouldering  ruins  there  earth's  only  fruits ; 
And  from  their  time-worn  trunks  the  straggling  roots 
Peer  'twixt  ecwh  sepulchre. 

There,  'twixt  two  rocks,  behold  the  murky  ffiot 
Where  Ho  of  sorrow  bowed  beneath  His  yoke — 
"  Could  ye  not  watch  one  horn:?"  in  sadness  spoke,. 
Whilst  slumbering  friendship  thrice  His  words  for- 
got. 
Drops  of  that  cup  that  might  not  pass  away. 
Quivering  with  awe,  half  hopes  the  lip  to  drain ; 
Of  that  dread  saciifice  on  yon  drear  plain 
Deems  the  dank  sweat  doth  stay ! 

I  veiled  my  head  beneaUi  my  hands,  and  there. 
Musing  o'er  how  mused  It,  Uiat  Head  divine, 
Ti*aced  to  their  source  those  many  griefs  of  mine 
Whose  harrowing  coarse  hath  wrecked  my  sad 

career. 
I  probed  each  wound,  and  poised  the  chastening  rod. 
Told  o'er  each  pang,  and  what  each  pang  had  cost,. 
Till  in  deep  trance  my  woe-worn  soiu  was  lost : 
What  dream  was  that,  great  God ! 

Hard  by,  my  girl,  my  hope,  my  heaven,  my  all. 
Left  I  safe  nestling  'neath  her  mother's  wing ; 
Whilst  her  young  graces  freshened  every  spring. 
Her  soul  was  at  its  hill.  Heaven  must  its  own  re^ll^ 
Never  yet  eye  beheld  her  and  forgot. 
Her  glance  flashed  lustre  o'er  the  path  she  took ; 
And  as  on  her  each  father  turned  to  look. 
How  envied  he  my  lot ! 

All  that  unscathed  had  'scaped  the  tempest's  wrath » 
Sole  fi-uit  of  many  a  flower,  of  love  sole  trace, 
Teai-s  her  farewell,  her  welcome  an  embrace, 
The  one  oasis  o'er  my  pilgrim  path. 
A  sunny  ray  that  thwart  my  casement  broke, 
A  blithesome  bird  from  her  sire's  lip  that  fed. 
At  eve,  a  tuneful  murmuring  near  my  bed — 
A  fondling  as  I  woke. 

Yet  more — alas !  my  mother's  form  she  bore; 
My  mother's  self  seemed  mirrored  in  her  ejes. 
Bidding  the  past  again  before  me  rise ; 
Again  1  lived  those  happier  days  of  yore. 
Eacli  tone  re-echoed  yeai-s  too  blest  to  last; 
Her  fairy  steps  shed  sweetness  o'er  our  home ; 
An'  our  eyes  met,  in  mine  the  tear  would  come. 
Her  smile  glad  sunshine  cast 

Of  my  least  thought  her  brow  true  token  gave, 

Ever  her  bright  blue  eye  reflected  mine— 

^ly  cares  or  damp'd  its   fringe   or    dimm'd  its 

shine. 
Flitting  like  shadows  o'er  the  limpid  wave. 
Yet  in  her  heart  all  gentleness  was  there ; 
Never  her  lip  an  impress  gi*ave  betrayed. 
Save  when,  her  hanos  between  her  mother  s  laid. 
She  lisped  her  simple  prayer. 

Hither,  me-dreamt,  that  she  had  roamed  wiUi  me. 
That  on  my  knees  my  child  in  all  her  charms 
I  held,  close  cradled  m  her  father's  arms. 
Whilst  o'er  her  brow  my  own  bent  tenderly^ 
Her  brow  that,  drooping  from  my  hold  the  while. 
The  rich  luxuriance  of  her  locks  betraye-d ; 
Her  dazzling  teeth  those  parting  lips  displayed— 
Lips  ever  mantling  'neath  a  smile. 
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Pour  me  darder  son  coBur  et  pour  puiser  mon  ame, 
Toujours  vers  moi,  toujours  ses  regards  se  levaient, 
£t  dans  le  doux  rayon  dont  mes  jeuxla  couvraient, 
Dieu  seul  peut  mesurer  oe  qu'il  onllait  de  flamme, 
Mes  levres  ne  savaient,  d*amour,  ou  se  poser, 
£lle  les  appelait  comme  un  enfant  qui  joue, 
£t  les  ffdsait  flotter  de  sa  bouche  a  sa  joue 
Qu  elle  derobait  en  baiser ! 

Et  je  disais  a  Dieu  dans  ce  coBur  qu'elle  eniyre : 
Mon  Dieu!  tant  que  ces  yeux  luiront  autour  de 

moi, 
Je  n'aurai  que  des  chants  et  des  graces  pour  toi, 
Dans  oette  Tie  en  fleiurs  o'est  assez  de  revivre, 
Va !  donne-lui  ma  part  de  tes  dons  les  plus  doux, 
Effeuille  sous  mes  pas  ses  joiurs  en  esperanoe, 
Prepare-lui  sa  coucne,  entr*ouvre-lui  aayance 
Les  bras  enchaines  d  un  ^poux ! 

Et  tout  en  m*enivrant  de  joie  et  de  priere, 
Mes  regards  et  mon  coeur  ne  s'aperceyaient  pas 
<2ue  ce  front  deyenait  plus  pesant  sur  mon  bras, 
Que  oes  pieds  me  glaQaient  les  mains — comme  la 

pierre, 
Julia !  Julia !  d'ou  vient  que  tu  palis? 
Pourquoi  ce  front  mouille,  cette  couleur  qui  change? 
Pade-moi!  sourlB-rooi!  pas  de  ces  jeux,  mon  ahge, 

BouTre-moi  ces  yeux  oil  je  lis. 


Mais  le  bleu  du  tr^pas  cemait  sa  levre  rose, 
Le  sourire  y  mourait  k  peine  commence, 
Son  souffle  raocourci  devenait  plus  presse, 
Comme  les  battemens  d*une  aile  qui  se  pose; 
L'oreille  sur  son  coeur  j'attendais  ses  ^lans, 
£!t  quand  le  dernier  souffle  eut  enleve  son  ftme, 
Mon  c<Bur  mourut  en  moi  comme  un  fruit  que  la 
femme, 
Porte  mort  et  froid  dans  ses  flancs ! 

Et  sur  mes  bras  raidis,  portant  plus  que  ma  vie, 
Tel  qu'im  homme  qui  marobe  apres  le  coup  mortel, 
Je  me  leyai  debout,  je  marchai  yers  Tautel 
Et  j*etendi9  Tenfiuit  sur  la  pierre  atti6die, 
Et  ma  leyre  k  ses  yeux  ferm6s  yint  se  coller, 
Et  oe  frx)nt  ddja  marbre  etait  tout  tiede  encore, 
Comme  la  place  au  nid  d'ou  I'oiseau  d'une  aurore 
Vient  a  peine  de  s'enyoler ! 

Et  je  sentis  ainsi,  dans  une  heure  ^temelle, 
Paseer  des  mers  d'angoisse  et  des  sieoles  d'horreur, 
Et  la  douleur  combla  la  place  ou  fut  mon  cceur, 
Et  je  dis  kmon  Dieu ; "  Mon  Dieu !  je  n'ayais  qu'elle ! 
Tous  mes  amours  s'etaient  noyes  dans  cet  amomr, 
Elle  ayait  remplace  ceux  que  la  mort  retranohe, 
C 'etait  Timique  fruit  demeure  sur  la  branche 
Apres  les  yents  d*un  mauyais  jour. 

''Cetait  le  seul  anneau  de  ma  chaine  brisee, 
Le  seul  coin  pur  et  bleu  dans  tout  mon  horizon. 
Poor  que  son  nom  sonnat  plus  doux  dajais  la  maison^ 
D'un  nom  melodieux  nous  I'ayions  baptisee ; 
Cetait  mon  uniyers,  mon  mouyement,  mon  bruit, 
La    voix   qui   m'enchantait  dans  toutes  mes  de- 

meures, 
Le  charme  ou  le  souci  de  mes  yeux,  de  mes  heures, 
Mon  matin,  mon  soir,  et  ^la  nuit 

<<  Le  miroir  ou  mon  coeiur  s'aimait  dans  son  image, 
XjO  plus  piur  de  mes  jours  sur  ce  front  arrets, 
Un  rayon  permanent  de  ma  felicite, 
Tous  tes  dons  rassembl^s,  Seigneur,  sur  un  visage; 
Doux  fardeau  qu'^  mon  cou  sa  mere  suspendait, 
Yeux  ou  brillaient  mes  yeux,  ame  a  mon  ame 

rayie, 
Voix  ou  yibrait  ma  yoix,  yie  ou  yiyait  ma  ylo, 
Ciel  yiyant  qui  me  regardait  I 

TOL.  XrUL — ^NO.   COXIV. 


To  fuse  her  heart  with  mine — my  soul  to  share«« 
Ever  on  me,  on  me  her  eyes  she  hung ; 
And  in  the  feryent  gaze  I  o'er  her  flung, 
Save  Heaven,  none  know  what  holy  Are  was  there ! 
Scarce  could  my  yearning  lips  find  resting-place. 
She  wooed  those  Ups  like  sportiye  child  at  play ; 
On  cheek  and  brow  by  turns  she  bade  them  stay, 
Till  all  was  one  embrace. 

Then  from  the  heart  that  she  had  steeped  in  bliss 
Breathed  I  this  prayer:  "  Long  as  those  dear  eyes 

shine. 
But  one  thanksgiying  be  this  life  of  mine. 
To  mark  her  budding  course — I  ask  but  this ; 
Hers  be  each  blessing  Thou'st  for  me  in  store. 
Hers  the  bright  future  with  glad  promise  rife-^ 
The  blushing  bride,  the  loved  ana  loving  wife : 
I  ask  no  more !" 

Whilst  my  wrapt  soul  thus  sought  the  heavenly 

throne, 
My  eyes,  my  heart  forgot  to  tell  me  how 
O'er  her  sire's  arm  drooped  heavily  her  brow, 
How  *neath  her  feet  my  hands  waxed  cold  as  stone ! 
"  Julia !  Julia !  nay,  nay,  such  sports  forbear ; 
Why  moist  thy  brow,  and  wherefore  pale  thy  cheek  ? 
Snme,  my  own  angel ! — speak,  in  pity  speak  ! 
But  ope  thine  eyes.  Til  read  tnee  there  !'^ 

Vain ! — from  her  lip  Death's  livid  hue  the  rose 
Was  chasing — ^there  no  smile  to  greet  my  view ; 
Past  and  more  fast  her  flickering    breath    she 

drew, 
Fast  as  wings  flutter  ere  their  flight  they  close. 
Pressed  to  her  heart,  mine  ear  drank  in  each  breath ; 
And  as  her  spirit  fled  its  mortal  clay, 
Like  babe  deatli-stricken  ere  it  hail  the  day. 
My  heart  was  stricken  e'en  to  death ! 

More  than  mv  life  my  rigid  arms  embraced ; 
I  rose — ^I  wajjced — ^yet  stacfgering  to  and  fro. 
As  stagger  men  when  dealt  the  mortal  blow. 
On  the  cold  altar  her  cold  form  I  placed, 
Then  turned  my  lips  to  her  glazed  eyes  to  cling ; 
Warm  yet  her  brow  fast  stiffening  into  stone, 
Warm  as  the  parent  nest  whence  just  hath  flown 
fledgling  that  yearned  to  stretch  its  wing. 

Ages  of  horror,  torrents  of  despair 
In  that  one  mortal  hoiu:  *twas  mine  to  know ; 
There,  where  my  heart  erst  beat,  was  only  woe. 
I  cried  to  Heaven,  **  Dread  Heaven,  I  had  but  her, 
My  all  of  love  in  that  one  deep  love  slept ; 
Full  many  a  blast  that  laid  my  fond  hopes  low 
Left  her  still  clinging  to  the  parent  bough, 
Beplacing  all  that  Death  had  swept ! 

^*  Last  link  was  she  that  held  my  shattered  chain, 
Sole  azure  space  that  streaked  my  darksome  sky ; 
Hers  a  soft  name  we  chose,  whose  melody 
Made  glad  our  household  as  a  pleasing  strain. 
She  was  my  world,  my  mainspring,  all  to  me ; 
Where'er  my  home,  that  home  her  tones  would 

cheer. 
To  my  charmed  heart  how  anxious  and  how  dear ! 
My  mom,  my  noon,  my  setting  sun  was  she ! 

"  Sweet  muTor,  where  my  heart  its  image  traced. 
Type  of  my  purest  days  that  fair  brow  seemed, 
where  promise  glad  of  bliss  enduring  beamed. 
That  brow,  0  Lord !  with  thy  best  blessings  graced, 
Charge  a  fond  mother  to  my  trust  had  given« 
Soul  snatched  from  mine,  eyes  where  my  own  eyed 

shone, 
Life  of  my  life,  voice  echoing  back  my  awn ; 
Jo  watch  her  sire,  ft  living  heaven ! 
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gethsemane;  oe^  the  death  or  jt7Lia« 


•*  Eh  bien !  prends — assouyis,  implacable  JusUoe, 
D'agonie  et  de  mort  oe  besoin  immortel ; 
Moi-meme,  je  I'etends  sur  ton  funebre  autel ; 
Si  je  I'ai  tout  vid^,  brise  enftn  mon  calice ! 
Ida  fille !  mon  enfant !  mon  BoufOie !  la  Toil^  t 
La  voDi— j'ai  coup*  eeulement  ces  deux  tresses 
Dont  elle  m'enchainait  bier  dans  ses  caresses, 
Et  je  n'ai  gard*  que  cela ! 

Un  sanglot  m'^touffa,  je  m'^veillai — ^lapierre 
Suintait  sous  mon  corps  d'une  sueur  de  sang ; 
Ma  main  froide  glayait  mon  &*ont  en  y  passant ; 
L'horreur  avait  gel*  deux  pleurs  sous  ma  paupiere; 
Je  m'enfiiis — l*aigle  au  nid  est  moins  prompt  k 

courir. 
Des  sanglots  *toufite  sortaient  de  ma  demeure, 
L'amour  seul  suspendait  pour  moi  sa  demiere  heure, 
Elle  m'attendait  pour  mourir ! 

Maintenant,  tout  est  mort  dans  ma  maison  aride, 
Deux  yeux  toujours  pleurant  sont  toirjours  devant 

moi; 
Je  yais  sans  savoir  ou,  j'attends  sans  savoir  quol; 
Mes  bras  s'ouvrent  a  rien  et  se  ferment  k  vide. 
Tous  mes  jours  etmes  niiits  sont  de  mSme  couleur, 
JjSl  priere  en  mon  sein  avec  I'espoir  est  morte, 
Mais  c'est  Dieu  qui  t**crase;  6  mon  ame!  sols  forte, 
Baise  sa  main  sous  la  douleur ! 


"  Dire  Justice !  here  thy  thirst  insatiate  slake, 
Glut  here  thy  lust  for  death  and  Borrowing! 
Lo,  to  thy  shrine  these  aims  thy  Tictim  bring, 
An  it  be  emptied,  bid  my  chalice  break ! 
There  lie  my  heartstrings,  there  the  breath  of  mine, 
There  lies  my  child,  my  girl— save  these  po(v  treses 
She  wound  around  me  'mid  her  last  oaresaes— 
All  dse  is  Death's  and  thine !" 

Choked  by  thick  sobs  I  woke  real  pangs  to  bear. 
Oozed  the  dank  blood-sweat  from  my  stony  coneb, 
Chill  waxed  my  brow  beneath  my  icy  touch, 
Congealed  by  horror  froze  each  starting  tear! 
Swift  sped  I  thence,  less  swift  doth  ea^  fly, 
And  neared  my  home,  whence  smothered  moans  1 

heard. 
LoTe  had  for  me  the  fatal  hour  deferred, 
She  waited  me — to  die ! 

Now  is  my  home  all  dreariness  and  death; 
Two  eyes  that  CTer  weep  are  eyer  than ; 
I  wait,  nor  know  I  what — wander  unwitting  where; 
But  empty  space  my  outstretched  arms  enwreath. 
Tinged  with  the    same  dark  shade   my  hours 

roll  on; 
Prayer  flies  a  breast  where  hope  itself  is  deal 
Bally,  my  soul  I  from  Heayen  the  bolt  hath  sped- 
God's  will  be  done ! 


HEINE,    HIS    WORKS    AND    TIMES.^ 


The  name  of  Henry  Heine  is  connected  witii  much 
good  and  evil  in  the  history  of  German  literature. 
He  is  the  type  of  the  aspirations,  tbe  excellences 
and  the  faults  of  his  time.  In  his  works  he  em- 
bodies the  sneers  as  well  as  the  scepticism  of  his 
countrymen.  He  is  the  last  survivor  of  a  school 
of  writers  who  endeavoured  to  wean  the  Qennan 
nation  from  their  pet  failings  by  doses  of  unsparing 
satire.  They — ^his  early  mends  and  antagonists — 
are  gone ;  some  died  in  exile,  some  in  prison,  and 
some  in  the  mad-house.  Their  writings  were 
addressed  to  a  peculiar  social  and  political  condi- 
tion ;  and  their  names  are  much  better  known  than 
their  works.  As  a  political  writer,  Heine,  too, 
has  long  since  lost  caste.  The  Grerman  revolution 
of  1848  has  ruined  his  reputation  for  boldness 
and  pungency.  His  tactics,  doctrines,  and,  indeed, 
bis  very  style  are  obsolete ;  but  this,  we  take  it, 
is  by  no  means  a  condemnation  of  a  man  who  has 
done  good  service  in  his  day.  It  is  the  common 
lot  of  even  successful  political  writers.  Their  popu- 
larity and  influence  are  unbounded  and  all-pervad- 
ing for  a  term ;  but  the  masses  neglect  and  forget 
them  with  marvellous  case.  Lesser  men,  if  they 
be  bat  fresh,  may  eclipse  them.    Far  different  is  a 

Soefs  lot  His  popularity,  if  based  upon  merit, 
efies  oblivion.  Years  cannot  endanger  it ;  they 
but  strike  its  rooto  still  deeper.  Public  opinion 
may  sometimes  admit  of  rival  claims ;  bat  sooner 
or  later  it  will  return  to  Hie  songs  of  other  days, 
aad  dbg  tbe  more  tenacioxuly  to  a  faith  which  has 


stood  the  test  of  ages.  This,  it  seems,  is  Heine's 
case.  His  reputation  as  a  poet  has  already  stood 
some  severe  trials,  and  his  vciy  detractore  are  at 
length  resigned  to  admiration.  His  songs,  dapised 
at  the  commencement  of  his  career  and  con^dered 
as  the  frivolous  ebullitions  of  a  diildish  bDSjt 
have  by  degrees  taken  a  firm  hold  of  the  German 
mind.  And  well  they  may ;  for  they  are  clofldy 
allied  to  the  ancient  nati<mal  poetry  of  Garmany- 
They  are  chips  from  the  old  block  of  the  German 
"  Volkslied."  Heine's  Lmguage  is  essentially  that 
of  the  people.  It  teUs  upon  thein,  and  as  each 
chord  is  struck  it  strikes  home,  for  it  expresses  the 
feelings  of  the  nation  in  a  form  which,  of  all  others, 
is  most  suited  to  their  understanding. 

A  people's  natiomd  poetry  is  always  a  piece  xif 
that  people's  heart  It  sprung  up  amongr  ^^' 
its  every  tone  has  the  deep  stamp  of  the  evaot 
whidi  called  it  forth.  To  the  phikeopher  and  the 
historian  it  is  a  key  to  the  secrets  of  the  BstK^ 
mind.  Its  character  may  vary  according  to  the 
land  of  its  birth,  but  in  tibat  point  ^  « VtAslwd 
of  all  nations  is  similar,  that  its  origin  is  mj^ 
nous.  It  sweeps  by  as  the  wind ;  men  know  not 
whence  it  comes  and  whither  it  goetL  Those^ 
hear  it  first  are  not  astonished,  nor  are  fliey  *^ 
Its  diction,  form  and  subiect  are  familiar.  It  ^ 
bodies  some  feeling  whicn  was  common  to  all,  W 
which  no  one  comd  express.  Prom  the  fiw*»  ^^ 
is  not  heard  but  remembered.  Tim  »«'***  f* 
are  tempted  to  call  the  n-CMONUcpowtf  ofpop^ 
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poetry,  and  this  power  the  German  Volkslied  pos- 
sesses in  a  higher  degree  than  enters  into  the 
composition  of  the  Romance,  Ballads,  and  Songs 
of  other  nations.  Of  coarse,  "^e  distinguish  the 
Volkslied  from  the  lays  of  the  German  **  Minne- 
singer," or  cavaliers,  and  the  "  Meistersanger,"  or 
mechanics  of  the  middle  ages.  The  Volkslied  is 
much  less  artificial  and  pedantic.  It  grasps  its 
subject  and  expresses  its  sentiments  in  a  few  bold 
words.  Its  imagery  is  simple  and  handy;  it 
n^lects  effect,  and  there  is  in  it  an  utter  absence 
of  intention. 

Heine  does  not  appear  to  have  aimed  at  a 
Volkslied  school :  that  peculiar  kind  of  poetry  wss 
embodied  in  him,  and  his  songs  appear  as  another 
revelation  of  the  poetic  genius  of  his  country.  His 
life,  indeed,  fell  in  evil  and  troubled  times.  The 
events  through  whidi  he  lived,  the  violent  changes 
he  viritneseed,  and  his  own  friendships  and  enmities, 
virtues,  transgressions  and  unfortunate  parentage, 
had  their  effect  on  his  poetry,  and  alloyed  Uie 
flimple  ingenuity  of  the  old  VolksHed  with  the 
more  active  though  evanescent  passions  and  sorrows 
of  these  latter  days. 

He  was  bom  at  the  dose  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, at  the  commencement  of  the  most  important 
epoch  in  German  history.  The  town  of  Diissel- 
dorf,  on  the  Rhine,  was  not  then,  as  now,  part  of 
Ihe  Prussian  dominions,  and  though  close  to  the 
IxNrders  of  the  Westphalian  provinces  of  that  king- 
dom, it  was  the  capital  of  an  independent  country, 
tiie  Electoral  Palatinate.  The  electors  had  built 
the  town  many  hundred  years  ago,  for  they  loved 
the  green  and  sheltered  spot  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine.  The  windows  of  the  electoral  castle  over- 
looked the  rich  plains  towards  Uerdingen  and 
Wesel,  and  the  forest-clad  mountains  of  Westphalia. 
That  old  casUe  of  the  electors  had,  in  its  day,  seen 
many  scenes  of  gaiety  as  well  as  of  horror.  The 
Gkrman  princes  of  the  old  time  were  none  of  ^ 
most  gende,  virtuous  and  modest  Their  vassals 
were  equally  riotous,  violent^  and  encroaching.  In 
die  eighteenth  century  the  misdeeds  of  petty  nobles 
were  followed  by  equal  misdeeds  which  were  per- 
petrated by  petty  princes,  and  each  act  of  rapine 
or  violence  was  in  connexion  with  that  old  castle 
which  frowns  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  Strange 
rumours  were  abroad  of  the  ghosts  which  haunted 
the  ancient  halls,  and  of  the  Margravine  Jacobea 
who  had  been  executed  within  its  precincts  because 
I  her  husband  condemned  her  on  a  diarge  of  adul- 
tery, of  whidi  she  was  innocent,  while  he  was 
;  guilty.  Lower  down  on  the  Rhine  stood  Wesel, 
the  city  of  the  Bwantower,  and,  as  many  pretend, 
the  birthplace  of  that  strange  myth  which  connects 
the  life  and  death  of  the  princes  of  the  House  of 
Hohenzollem  with  the  «{^)earance  of  a  spectral  lady 
in  a  white  veiL  And  close  by,  almost  bordering 
Upon  the  demesnes  of  Dilsseldorf,  is  Westphalia, 
the  country  of  the  Red  Earth,  the  cradle  of  the 
**  Fre^ridrte,"  the  land  of  brown  headis  and 
feiysterious  forests,  of  second-sights  and  ^  Viirbed- 
iftcn,"  where  every  moor  has  its  legend  and  every 
illage  its  own  oolleetion  of  gbost-stories.  Diis* 
Idorf  itself  was  very  much  what  it  now  is — a 
town,  with  a  garrison  and  a  court    The 


majority  of  its  inhabitants  passed  their  lives  in 
great  filth  and  poverty,  working  little  and  talking 
much.  Young  Henry  Heine  and  those  who  grew 
up  like  him  lived  in  a  dense  atmosphere  of  tra- 
didon,  scandal,  and — garlic.  For  his  ficither  was  a 
Jew,  while  his  mother  belonged  to  a  poor  Chris- 
tian family.  Of  his  father's  character  and  pro- 
fession we  know  nothing.  It  has  been  said  that 
he  traded  in  cast-off  clothes;  others  represent 
him  as  a  chinaman ;  and  others,  again,  as  a  pawn- 
broker and  usurer.  From  all  of  which  we  are 
led  to  infer  that  Heine's  father,  whatever  his 
calling,  belonged  to  that  race  of  Jews  who  at  diat 
dme  clung  to,  and  prospered  at^  the  courts  of  the 
smaller  German  princes,  whom  they  serveii  as 
money-lenders,  treasurers  and  purchasers  of  mono* 
polies.  These  Jews  were  not  favourites  with  their 
Christian  neighbours.  Some  traces  of  this  popular 
feeling  are  here  and  there  discernible  in  the  verses 
and  prose-writings  of  Heine.  Bred  up  in  the 
Protestant  faith  as  he  was,  but  painfully  sensitive 
of  his  descent  from  the  hated  Hebrew  race,  he 
seemed  anxious  to  assert  his  Christianity  and  to 
conceal  a  parentage  which  exposed  him  to  con- 
tempt and  scorn.  In  one  of  his  ballads,  his  gende 
dalliance  with  a  Jewess  is  disguised,  and  the  lady  is 
made  to  speak  rather  irreverendy  of  the  chosen  ones. 

Onats  have  itiing  mt !    Oh,  I  hat*  gnats ! 
Tet,  I  bate  the  gnats  of  sammer 
Almost  quite  as  much  as  I  hate 
Dirty  Jews  with  crooked  notes. 

And  on  another  occasion  the  lady  says : 

Tes.  Alfonso,  I  adore  thee. 

Am  I  swear  it  by  osr  Sanovur, 

Whom  the  Jews  (may  Ood  oonfbiiBd  them !) 

Cmcified  and  pat  to  torture. 

After  talking  love  as  a  lady  ought  not  to  talk, 
and  doing  many  things  which  a  lady  ought  not  to 
do,  the  cavalier,  in  reply  to  her  urgent  inquiries, 
proceeds  to  announce  his  name  and  tides : 

I,  Senora.  am  your  lover  I 
Sion  am  I  to  the  notorious, 
Great,  and  scripture-learned  BabU 
Israel  of  Saragassa! 

Heine's  mother,  to  judge  from  the  poems  he 
addresses  to  her,  must  have  been  an  excellent  and 
extraordinary  woman.  He  mentions  her  with 
deep  respect  and  tenderness.  Even  in  later 
years,  writing  from  his  exile  in  a  foreign  land,  he 
protests  he  is  not  homesick.  Germai\y  will  always 
be  found  in  her  old  place.  Whenever  he  comes 
back — 

Hy  litherland  will  neet  mine  eye ; 
Bui  my  mother  is  old,  and  she  may  die. 

He  describes  her  as  a  woman  of  **  lofty  thoughts"' 
and  a  "loving  mind;'*  and,  amidst  all  the  unac- 
countable chfuiges  in  his  style,  he  always  treats  her 
widi  the  same  touching  tendeamesB.  How  such  a 
woman  found  her  way  into  the  smoky  kitchen  and 
the  dingy  back-parlour  of  a  Diisseldorf  Jew  seems 
almost  a  mystery. 

Heine's  boyhood  fell  in  a  time  which,  of  all 
others,  was  most  fit  to  rear  a  poet.  The  dark 
shadows  of  the  middle  ages  which  still  obscured 
Germany  were  dispellea  by  the  Rrench  Revo- 
lution and  the  advent  of  Kapoleon  Bonaparte. 
The  sudden  flight  of  the  Electoral  Court  from 
Diisseldorf  snd  the  occupation  of  that  city  by  a 
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French  division,  were  among  tlie  first  events  which 
excited  his  childish  astoni^iment  and  curiosity. 
He  could  not,  indeed,  understand  the  change  and 
its  consequences,  but  still  history  was  enacting  all 
around  him.  It  was,  indeed,  a  puzzle  to  him  how  and 
why  the  Elector  was  lord  and  master  one  day,  and 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  the  next  But  then  there  was 
no  school  for  a  week  at  least,  and  everything  and 
everybody  were  imsettled.    At  length,  however, 
the  troops  were  quartered,  and  things  fell  back  into 
the  routine  of  dull,  every-day  life.    The  schools 
were  re-opened*    The  boy  Heine  had  been  told 
that  the  Emperor  Napoleon  would  make  them  all 
happy;  and,  firmly  relying  on  this  promise,  he 
had  for  many  days  hoped  to  hear  of  the  incarcera- 
tion and  public  execution  of  the  learned  and 
pedantic  professors  of  his  schooL    When  these 
worthies  remained  not  only  unharmed  and  un- 
punished,  but  also  in  undisputed  authority,  with  a 
discretionary  power  over  ^e  ferule  and  the  rod, 
the  young  poet  thinks  there  can  be  no  great  change 
after  all,  and  that  there  must  be  '' something  rotten 
in  the  state  of  Denmark."    But  very  soon  he  dis- 
oovered  that  he,  too,  was  to  derive  some  benefit 
from  the  French  invasion.    A  grenadier,  a  fine 
tall  fellow,  with  the  blackest  moustache  imaginable, 
was  quartered  upon  the  Heines,  and  commenced 
forthwith  to  teach   young  Henry  French,  and 
acquaint  him  with  the  glories  and  victories  of  the 
Emperor.    This  soldier  was  the  poet's  earliest 
friend,  and  it  was  from  him  he  imbibed  his  respect 
and  admiration  for  that  great  man  to  whom  Ger- 
many owes  so  mucL    The  Revolution,  the  Con- 
vention, the    Directory  and  its  overthrow,  the 
battles  of  Egypt  and  Italy,  related  in  the  simple 
end  graphic  language  of  a  private  soldier — such 
were  Heine's  fiirst  lessons  in  history.     As  he 
grew  up,  he  saw  and  learned  more.    He  was 
present  at  a  grand  review  which  Napoleon  held 
of  the  Army  of  the  Khine.    His  young  heart  beat 
high  with  joy  and  awe  when  the  hero  of  his  dreams 
passed  by  amidst  the  deafening  shouts  of  **  Vive 
TEmpereurr*  and  when  the  troops,  filing  along, 
proceeded  on  their  march  to  join  the  armies  that 
were  concentrating  against  Kussia.    He  saw  the 
same  troops  returning  after  the  horrors  of  that 
campaign ;  they  were  emaciated,  maimed  and  in 
rags,  but  still  full  of  enthusiastic  love  for  the  Em- 
peror.   He  saw  his  old  friend,  too.    The  spruce 
grenadier  of  former  days,  now  worn  out  with 
misery  and  wounds,  dragged  his  weary  limbs  to 
his  old  quarters,  and  died  there  with  the  classic 
"  Vive  I'Empereur !"  on  his  lips.    Among  Heine's 
poems  there  is  one  which  describes  the  return  of 
two  soldiers  from  Russian  captivity,  and  their 
sorrow  and  death  when  they  hear  of  Napoleon's 
disaster.    Their  last  prayer  is  to  be  buried  in  full 
uniform,  with  their  weapons  in  their  hands ;  for 

In  the  grave  will  I  He  and  listen, 

Watcn  and  ward  there  TTl  keep,  nought  heeding, 
Till  above  me  I  hear  the  cannons'  roar 

And  the  coturser  to  combat  speeding, 

0*er  my  grave  will  my  Emperor  ride- 
See  the  swords,  how  they  gleam,  how  they  rattle  t 

Tlien  all  armed  will  I  bound  to  my  Emperor's  side^ 
Ho  shield  him,  my  Emperor,  in  battle. 

So  great  an  admiration  of  Napoleon  would  in 


England  go  far  to  make  a  writer  unpopular.  For 
the  relief  of  the  anti-GkUic  among  our  readers, 
we  hasten  to  add  that  Heine  had  muck  to  e\i£fet 
for  his  hero-worship.  He  saw  Napoleon  vanquiBhed, 
a  captive  and  dethroned.    That  grand  epic  whicli 
moves  our  heart  in  the  pages  of  modem  history— 
indifferently  written  though  they  be— Heine  suf- 
fered in  it    He  watched  its  growth  through  long 
and  anxious  weeks  and  months.    He  saw  his 
countrymen  in  arms  against  the  chief  who  had 
liberated  them  from  the  misery  of  petty  despotism 
—at  once  the  most  senseless  and  brutal ;  and  dioogh 
he  could  not  condenm  the  crusade  aguust  fnm, 
he  felt  disgusted  and  almost  ashamed  of  his  nation 
when  forced  to  witness  the  beastly  exultadon  of 
their  savage  patriotism.  It  was  disgusting  to  listen 
to  the  impudent  boasts  of  men  whom  he  had 
known  to  cringe  before  the  meanest  French  offidal ; 
it  was  disgusting  to  be  deafened  with  the  martial 
slang  of  precocious  boys — disgusting  to  hear  the 
calumnious  anecdotes,  the  dull  lie  and  the  couse 
abuse  of  persons  who  sought  to  exalt  themselTes 
by  their  aq)ersions  against  their  vanquished  an* 
tagonist  Heine's  mind  was  originally  bo%  patient, 
forbearing,  and  open  to  feelings  of  tenderness  and 
admiration.    The  conflicting  passions  of  this  dis- 
astrous period  changed  his  character.   We  lay 
great  stress  on  the  circumstance,  for  though  it 
cannot  justify,  it  will  serve  to  explain  and  partly 
to  excuse  many  of  the  errors  of  his  later  years. 
The  virtues  of  the  boy  are  often  the  vices  of  the 
man.    None  are  more  liable  to  this  deterioration 
than  sensitive,  humble  and  loving  minds.    The 
world,  and  especially  the  world  in  whidi  diildren 
live,  cannot  appreciate  these  qualities.    It  replies 
to  them  with  ridicule,  abuse,  and  deception,  and 
thus  turns  them  into  the  opposite  extremes.  The 
tender,  humble,  loving  boy  is  insulted  and  trampled 
under  foot>  until,  goaded  into  resistance,  he  becomes 
harsh,  proud,  and  spitefuL    His  affectionate  adonj 
tion,  nipped  in  the  bud,  gives  way  to  a  spirit  oi 
morbid  criticism.    No  inddgence  has  been  shown 
him ;  he  shows  none  to  others. 

In  his  period  of  wretchednws  and  internal 
struggles,  which  were  none  the  less  violent  for 
being  secret,  Heine  was  sent  to  the  Univaaties  of 
Berlin,  Bonn,  and  Gottingen.  Each  of  these  pla«9 
made  him  more  moody  and  discontented.  Berlin 
has  long  been  notorious  for  its  dissolute  manners, 
its  cant  and  sneering  scepticism.  It  taught  Heme 
heartily  to  despise  his  kind.  Conceited  dulness 
passed  for  wit  He  heard  professions  of  sentimeital 
morality,  and  found  them  coupled  with  flagitiwe 
and  odious  practices ;  and  he  saw  imbelief  and 
mysticism  strangely  and  fatally  allied.  His  fitoy 
at  Bonn  was  equally  unsatisfactory. 

Each  of  the  numerous  German  Univewitieshtf* 
character  of  its  ovm:  the  students  in  eadi  piwe 
themselves  on  their  proficiency  in  some  particnltf 
venial  vice.  There  is  in  every  one  of  these  toffW 
some  prevailing  mania»  some  affectatbnorfawyto 
which  everyone  must  yield*  In  this  origiiwted  tw 
old  college  saw : 

He  yrho  comet  from  Leipng,  and  htmt  got  a  vift; 
And  he  who  comes  from  Uule  nnmimed  and  ■Iwo; 
Or  he  who  comes  from  Jena  witiioot  being  thmibed  meW- 
Maj  thank  his  itan  lor  ever:  he  is  alad^  foUovI 
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The  prevailing  vice  of  Bonn  was  the  Teutomania 
— an  affectation  of  barbarism,  on  the  strength  of 
which  the  dullest  youths  thought  themselves  justi- 
fied in  despising  everybody  less  dirty  and  better 
mannered  than  they. 

The  Germans  were  still  drunk  with  their  late 
victories.  They  still  thundered  against  the  Cor- 
sican  tyrant  and  perfidious  Prance.  Every  school- 
boy plotted  his  qwn  conspiracy  against  the  reign- 
ing monarchs.  Heine  was  greatly  and  justly 
shocked  by  the  appearance  and  conduct  of  hiS 
fellow-students.  Take,  for  instance,  the  following 
account  of  a  "  Burschenschafter^'  of  1819  : 

**  He  was  a  sworn  foe  to  soap  and  water.  He 
had  long  lank  hair,  a  cavalier's  biretto,  a  black 
Teutonic  coat,  and  a  dirty  shirt,  which  did  duty  as 
waistcoat.  He  had  a  locket  containing  some  hair 
of  Bliicher's  horse.  He  was  a  fool  in  folio.  I  am 
not  fond  of  talking  after  supper,  and  therefore  let 
him  plague  me  with  a  patriotic  dissertation,  in 
which  he  proposed  to  divide  Germany  into  thirty- 
three  provinces,  which  he  called  *  Gaue.'  I  told 
him  to  make  them  forty-eight,  since  he  had  it  all 
his  own  way.  He  was  a  poet,  too,  and  he  wrote 
an  epic  to  glorify  Arminius  and  the  Teutoburg 
forest-battle.  I  advised  him  to  be  very  patriotic, 
and  to  make  Varus  and  the  other  Romans  dull  and 
absurd  in  their  speeches;  a  task  for  which  he 
seemed  eminently  qualified." 

The  University  of  G^ttingen,  too,  he  described 
as  pedantic  and  uncivilised.  He  left  that  college 
with  the  title  of  Doctor  of  Law.  The  young  poet 
had  now  done  with  the  schools,  and  travelled 
through  the  various  countries  of  the  Continent  in 
the  way  in  which  people  of  small  means  travelled 
in  that  time — ^viz.,  on  foot,  with  his  knapsack  on 
his  back.  Those  were  glorious  days  for  the  poet^ 
when,  free  and  careless,  he  walked  where  he  pleased 
and  stopped  where  he  listed,  sharing  the  cotter's 
hut  and  meal,  and  listening  to  "spillage  songs  and 
legends.  These  were  the  true  fountains  of  his  in- 
spiration. There  were  forests,  too,  iuviting  to  rest 
when  the  sun  was  high,  and  short,  starry  summer 
nights  with  fragrant  breezes,  which  cooled  the 
throbbing  temples  of  youth.  What  he  saw  and 
enjoyed  left  deep  traces  on  his  mind : 

**  My  breast  feels  the  loud  pulsations  of  nature, 
and  a  thousand-voiced  echo  answers  to  my  exult- 
ing voice.  I  hear  a  thousand  nightingales ;  Spring 
hath  sent  them  to  wake  the  earth  from  her  slumbers. 
She  trembles  with  happiness ;  her  flowers  are  the 
hymns  she  sings  to  the  sun.  But  the  sun  moves 
too  slowly.  Would  I  could  urge  him  on  his  fiery 
path  I  For  when  he  descends  into  the  ocean,  when 
night  ascends,  with  her  large  craving  eyes,  I  feel 
my  soul  exult  within  me !  The  breezes  of  even- 
ing kiss  my  cheeks  like  the  soft  lips  of  beauty; 
the  stars  smile  at  me,  and  I  soar  above  the  little 
earth  and  the  little  thoughts  of  men. 

"  But  the  day  will  come  when  the  fire  is  extinct 
in  my  veins  and  Winter  reigns  in  my  heart,  when 
his  white  flakes  press  on  my  head  and  his  mists 
dim  my  sight  My  friends  are  gone ;  I  am  left 
alone,  a  solitary  blade  of  grass  which  the  mower 
neglected  rather  than  spared.  A  new  generation 
has  sprung  up,  with  new  desires  and  new  thoughts ; 


new  names  astonish  and  new  songs  startle  me. 
The  old  names  are  forgotten.  I  myself  am  for- 
gotten ;  honoured,  perhaps,  by  a  few,  sneered  at  by 
many,  and  loved  by  no  one.  And  fair-haired  boys 
will  come  up  to  me  and  place  my  old  harp  into  my 
trembling  liands,  and,  bantering  and  laughing,  they 
will  say  to  me :  '  Thou  hast  long  been  silent,  old 
man,  sing  unto  us  a  new  song.  Sing  unto  us  a  song 
of  the  dreams  of  thy  youth.* 

"  I  seize  the  harp.  My  old  joys  and  sorrows  re- 
turn. The  mists  vanish  that  have  long  dimmed 
my  eyes,  and  the  fountain  of  tears  is  replenished. 
Spring  returns  to  my  heart  Sweet  sounds  of  sor- 
row tremble  on  the  strings  of  my  harp.  Again  I 
behold  the  deep  blue  stream  and  the  palaces  and 
halls  of  whitest  marble,  and  the  beautiful  faces  of 
women ;  and  I  sing  a  song  of  the  flowers  of  the 
Brenta.  It  is  my  last  song.  The  stars  look  down 
upon  me  as  in  the  nights  of  my  youth.  Once  more 
the  moonlight  kisses  my  cheeks;  my  soul  dies 
away  with  the  lost  sound.  And  the  flowers  of  the 
Brenta  are  fragrant" 

If  he  meant  this  for  a  prophecy,  it  has  been  ful- 
filled to  the  letter.  Neverflieless,  the  thread  of 
levity  which  runs  through  the  whole  of  Heine's 
compositions  has  enabled  his  numerous  enemies  to 
accuse  him  of  insincerity;  of  cant  and  maudlin 
pathos.  Now  we  wish  it  to  be  understood  tliat  we 
have  little  faith  in  the  sincerity  of  many  authors* 
The  memoirs  of  literary  men  of  all  times  and 
nations  reduce  us  to  the  sad  necessitv  of  consider- 
ing  the  very  best  authors  in  the  light  of  actors. 
We  remember  the  rigorous  respectability  of  Gk)ld- 
smith's  writings  in  connexion  with  the  excesses  of 
his  private  life.  We  think  of  Sterne's  public  sen- 
sibility and  private  hardness  of  heart :  he  neglects 
his  mother  and  bewails  the  fiite  of  a  dead  jackass. 
We  remember,  also,  the  glorious  aspirations  for 
liberty  in  Gothe's  "  Faust,"  the  tragic  pathos  in 
"  Iphigenia,**  and  the  exquisite  touches  of  female 
heroism  in  **  Clavigo,"  and  we  compare  with  them 
the  cold,  selfish,  and  overbearing  character  of  the 
author's  self.  With  warnings  like  these  before  us, 
we  are  by  no  means  inclined  to  stand  up  for  Heine's 
sincerity.  Perhaps  he  was  as  little  sincere  as  his 
fellows,  whose  professional  cant  is  not  the  less 
admired  for  being  known  as  such.  But  thus  much 
we  can  safely  say,  that  his  bursts  of  enthusiasm,  if 
feigned,  look  marvellously  as  though  genuine.  They 
do  not  betray  their  own  secret :  they  never  labour 
or  flag.  No  makeshift  phrase,  no  screwed-up  ex- 
pression rebuffs  our  sympathy ;  and  though  the  spell 
be  broken,  it  is  at  the  author's  will.  Heine  never 
relaxes  his  grasp.  He  never  drops  us  from  the  n 
heavens  of  inspiration — ^he  hurls  us  down.  And 
this  is,  in  our  opinion,  the  true  secret  of  good 
composition,  which  ought  not  to  be  a  daguerreotype 
but  a  picture.  To  ask  for  a  fac-simile  of  the 
author's  sentiments  and  views  at  the  moment  of 
writing  would  be  absurd.  His  imagery  will  be 
real  and  truthful  if  he  be,  or  have  been,  capable  of 
the  ideas  he  proposes  to  convey;  nor  will  his 
sorrows  act  the  less  forcibly  on  us  from  being 
remembered.  A  diary  may  be  interesting;  but 
a  memoir  has  a  strong  and  more  lasting  hold 
on  our  minds.    Heine's  prose  writings  belong  to 
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the  latter  class.  His  «  Reisebilder  "  "  Salon,"  and 
even  that  revolting  book  on  Borne,  are  his  political 
and  literary  memoirs.  They  are  full  of  trifling  and 
gross  frivolity — so  much  bo,  that  they  can  never 
come  before  the  English  public  in  the  shape  of  a 
translation  of  Henry  Heine's  works.  We  are  there- 
fore the  more  justified  in  giving  copious  eztracte 
from  those  chapters  which  are  not  at  enmity  with 
our  national  way  of  thinking  and  feeling.  Among 
these  are  some  topics  which  Heine,  even  in  his 
wantonest  moments,  cannot  profane  with  a  jest 
Conspicuous  amid  these  is  Napoleon.  We  trans- 
late the  conclusion  of  Heine's  **  Essay  on  the  Em- 
peror's Biographers.'* 

"  The  two  nations  (the  English  and  Fi-ench)  have 
each  of  them  produced  two  witnesses,  namely, 
O'Mcara,  Las  Oasas,  Maitland  and  Antormachi. 
They  were  men  of  sound  common-sense,  who  knew 
but  renotained  nnawed  by  the  pageant  of  established 
power,  and  their  testimony  is  such  that  it  makes 
flie  Emperor's  memory  live  for  ever  in  our  admi- 
ration and  sorrow. 

"  Great  men  in  numbers  have  trodden  the  earth. 
At  times  we  meet  with  their  radiant  footmarks. 
They  loom  through  the  solitude  of  our  studies, 
dark  and  gigantic  as  the  Sons  of  the  Mist.  But  a 
great  man  sees  his  predecessors  more  clearly  and 
distinctly.  The  sparks  which  fly  in  their  track 
reveal  to  him  the  most  secret  of  their  actions.  A 
stray  word,  borne  down  on  the  breath  of  ages,  opens 
to  him  the  depths  of  their  hearts.  Thus  do  the 
great  of  all  time  form  a  mystic  fraternity.  They 
beckon  to  one  another  from  the  heights  of  centuries, 
and  looks  of  deep  meaning  cast  they  on  the  graves 
of  generations  which  are  gone  and  which  once 
stood  between  them.  Tbey  understand  and  love 
one  another.  But  we,  the  lesser  ones,  to  whom  it 
is  not  vouchsafed  to  know  the  great  of  other  times — 
we  who  see  but  their  footmarks  and  shadowy  forms 
— we  ought  to  collect  all  reminiscences  of  a  great 
man,  so  that  we  may  stamp  his  image  on  our 
minds  and  grow  up  to  his  standard.  Such,  to  us, 
is  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  Of  his  life  and  doings 
we  know  more  than  we  know  of  the  lives  of  other 
heroes.  Every  day  adds  to  our  stock  of  informa- 
tion. It  is  the  statue  of  a  god  overthrown  and 
buried  by  an  earthquake.  We  stand  by  while  the 
excavators  are  at  work,  and  each  shovelful  of  clay 
which  they  throw  up  reveals  fresh  beauties  and 
splendour.  The  very  lightnings  which  the  enemy 
hurls  at  the  god,  thereby  to  destroy  him,  show  but 
the  exquisite  symmetry  of  his  form. 

**  The  Emperor  is  dead.  His  grave  is  on  a  desert 
island  in  the  Indian  ocean ;  and  he  who  filled  the 
earth  is  now  at  rest  beneath  a  green  hillock,  where 
weeping  willows  droop  their  green  hairs,  and  flow- 
ing waters  murmur  their  songs  of  sadness.  No 
l^end  marks  the  stone  at  his  head  but  the  invisi- 
ble words  which  Clio  traced  thereon,  and  whose 
spectral  harmony  will  sound  and  resound  through 
centuries  to  the  end  of  days. 

^  Britannia !  thou  art  queen  of  the  ocean.  But 
not  water  enough  has  the  ocean  to  wash  o£F  from 
thee  the  disgrace  which  that  great  dead  one  be- 
queathed to  thee.    It  was  not  thy  wretched  Sir 


Hudson — thou  thyself  wert  the  executioner  whom 
the  royal  conspirators  hired  secretly  to  wreak  their 
revenge  on  the  man  of  the  people — their  revenge 
for  the  people's  sins  against  one  of  their  caste;  and 
he  was  thy  guest  and  had  sat  at  thy  hearth ! 

"  To  the  end  of  time,  the  children  of  France  will 
sing  and  say  of  the  fatal  hospitality  of  the  Belle- 
rophon ;  and  when  this  song  of  jibes  and  jeers  sounds 
across  the  Channel,  the  cheeks  of  all  honest  Britoos 
shall  blush  with  shame.  But  the  day  will  anne 
when  that  song  shall  sound  across  the  Channel  aod 
Britannia  exist  no  more.  Fallen  is  the  people  of 
pride,  broken  are  the  tombs  of  Westminster,  and 
forgotten  is  the  royal  dust  which  they  inclosed. 
But  St.  Helena  will  be  as  the  Holy  Grave,  to  which 
the  nations  from  the  rbing  and  setting  sun  journey 
as  pilgrims,  to  strengthen  their  hearts  by  the  me- 
mory of  the  secular  saviour  who  suffered  under 
Hudson  Lowe  and  died  and  was  buried,  asitis^iit- 
ten  in  the  books  of  Maitland,  Las  Casas,  O'Mean 
and  Antormachi. 

**  Strange,  that  the  three  greatest  foesof  theEm- 
peror  should  already  have  met  with  a  dreadful  fiiite ! 
Oastlereagh  has  cut  hb  throaty  Louis  XVIIL  rotted 
on  his  throne,  and  Professor  SaalfeM  is  still  pro- 
fessor at  (Jottingen  I" 

The  last  sentence  is  one  of  Heine's  xmal  sneers. 
In  it  is  the  danger  of  his  style.  It  startles  and 
shocks,  but  yet  gives  a  relish  and  a  sest  to  the  sub- 
ject he  treats  on. 

The  first  volume  of  the  "  Reisebader,*  from 
which  we  extracted  the  paragraph  we  quoted 
last,  was  published  in  1623.  It  was  Heine's 
deb^  before  the  public,  and  the  puWic  reoaved 
him  with  great  coldness.  The  Germans,  like  boys 
who  have  thrashed  the  schoolmaster,  were  still 
exulting  over  their  late  victories.  They  were 
great  in  self-laudation,  and  thirsting  for  praise. 
What  must  have  been  their  feelings  at  the  app«r- 
ance  of  an  author  who  sneered  at  their  Tictories, 
laughed  at  their  conceit,  and  praised  the  man  whom 
they  fain  would  have  lessened  in  their  own  cy«J 
The  literary  coteries  of  Germany,  too,  divided  is 
they  were  in  the  two  great  factions  of  GoAisB 
and  Romanticians,  looked  angrily  at  the  b(^ 
young  man  who  defied  them,  and  who  seemed 
inclined  to  set  up  a  school  of  his  own.  He  did 
not,  indeed,  attack  their  idols,  but  his  manner  of 
thinking  and  ^Titing  was  evidently  dqjredatoiy 
and  hostile.  The  pardzans  of  Gothe  on  the  one 
side,  and  those  of  Tieck  on  the  other,  rivalled  in 
their  abuse  of  the  intruder.  He  was  low,  vulgtfi 
unprincipled,  unpatriotic,  ooarse,  vile.  Of  «* 
impression  which  these  criticisms  madeonBoJ 
we  can  only  judge  from  his  repartees.  The  aeoiw 
third,  and  fourth  volumes  of  ihe  "Reisebik^ 
which  he  wrote  on  his  travels  in  Italy  and  W 
land,  are  in  part  devoted  to  the  entertainina^  « 
his  literary  enemies.  The  pride,  pomp,  «nd  c^ 
cumstance  of  their  thec^es  were  set  at  noognt  by 
the  cynical  impertinence  of  his  jokes.  ^  They  ^ 
all  over-sensitive  and  vulnerable.  Heine  Jaw*' "' 
nor  was  he  the  man  to  deal  gently  with  ttoi. 

Here  we  drop  the  subject,  to  resume  it  m  off 
next  number. 
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BY  HTJOH  JGHS  URQUHART. 


I WAB  dreaming  of  Old  England^  and  home,  and  a 
thousand  things  connected  with  them,  when  a 
hand  grasped  my  shoulder,  and  a  well*known 
voice  shouted  in  my  ear,  **  Up,  Frank  I  up  I" 

I  started  to  my  feet,  and  shook  off  the  dream- 
like sensation  peculiar  to  a  person  just  roused  from 
a  sound  sleep.  I  beheld  my  friend  and  fellow- 
trayeller,  Alfred  Chnrlei^h,  standing  at  my  aide. 
The  keen  air  of  the  mornmg  acted  upon  my  senses 
like  a  cold  bath,  and  I  was  immediately  familiar 
with  the  world  of  realities  I  had  quitted  for  a 
time. 

I  stood  on  a  wild  spot  in  Western  America,  far 
from  the  cities  and  towns  which  civilisation  has 
introduced  upon  the  more  easterly  portion  of  that 
vast  continent  The  red  man,  driven  from  the 
neighbonrhood  of  the  Atlantic  by  the  encroach- 
ments of  his  pale-faced  brethren,  still  held  sway 
over  the  rough  and  romantic  district  into  which 
my  companion  and  I  had  penetrated  in  pursuit  of 
the  wonderful  and  the  picturesque. 

At  the  exierior  of  the  little  tent  which  we  had 
{otched  in  the  waste  lay  a  broad  tract  of  land,  as 
vnldly  beautiful  as  our  hearts  could  desire.  In 
our  immediate  neighbourhood  small  thickets  and 
knots  of  trees  were  scattered,  presenting  such 
splendid  specimens  of  timber  as  are  not  often  to 
be  met  with.  At  our  backs,  that  is  to  say,  towards 
the  east,  these  clumps  thickened  into  a  large  forest, 
which,  after  spreading  over  an  extent  of  several 
miles,  was  here  and  there  broken  by  the  clearing 
of  some  new  settler,  and  at  length  wholly  disap- 
peared to  make  room  for  the  cultivated  field  and 
the  busy  town.  In  our  front  the  thickets  became 
fewer  and  fewer ;  till  at  last^  at  the  distance  of  a 
mUe  from  where  we  stood,  they  gave  way  to  a 
grassy  wilderness,  to  which  the  eye  could  trace  no 
distinct  boundary.  Beyond  all,  towering  in  frown- 
ing grandeur,  lay  the  nocky  Mountains^  stretching 
away  in  an  i^parently  endless  chain,  which,  both 
«t  the  north  and  the  south,  gradually  vanished 
isto  air. 

For  a  few  minutes  I  stood  wrapt  in  the  contem- 
piation  of  this  magnificent  prospect,  the  bustle  of 
oar  overnight  encampment  having  prevented  my 
dien*doing  justice  to  it  The  cheerful  laugh  of 
my  companion  recalled  me. 

"  dome,  Frank  I  I  never  knew  you  to  gaze  so 
intently  on  an3rthing  as  you  now  do  on  these  moun- 
tains ;  upless,  indeed,  it  was  the  ceiling  at  school, 
ydien  you  had  an  unanswerable  question  put  to 
you." 

**  A  splendid  scene  T'  I  remarked  enthusiastically. 

**  The  ceiling  or  the  mountains  ?*  inquired  my 
fidlow-traveller. 

^  You  do  not  seem  in  a  poetic  mood  this  morn- 
ing, Alf.,"  I  resumed ;  "  so  let  us  be  preparing  for 
enr  hunt" 


^  With  all  my  heart  It's  what  I  have  been 
thinking  on  for  the  last  three  weeks." 

^  Where  are  the  Indians?"  I  asked,  looking 
round  in  search  of  our  red  companions. 

"  Look  there,''  said  Alf.,  pointing  to  a  light 
smoke  which  rose  from  a  neighbouring  thicket 
'  You  see  they  are  thinking  of  breakfast  already. 
Let  us  follow  such  good  example." 

While  we  are  supposed  to  be  engaged  in  that 
salutary  occupation,  I  will  give  the  reader  a  few 
explanations  as  to  the  object  of  our  presence  there. 

Having  casually  visited  America,  I  was  think* 
ing  of  quitting  New  York  for  the  old  coimtry, 
when  I  accidentally  met  my  quondam  schoolfel- 
low, Alfred  Churleigh,  in  its  streets.  He,  too,  had 
visited  the  great  Republic,  and  had  become  so 
enamoured  of  its  institutions  that  he  had  resolved 
to  stay.  As  the  arrangements  for  his  final  settle- 
ment  in  New  York  were  not  then  completed,  he 
proposed  to  me  a  tour  among  the  wild  districts  of 
the  country,  that  we  might  have  the  pleasure  of 
beholding  the  aborig^es  practising  their  primitive 
customs. 

We  accordingly  started  for  the  far  west;  but 
although  we  found  there  more  than  sufficient 
beauties  to  reward  the  trouble  and  expense  of  the 
journey,  yet  we  were  unable  to  gratify  our  curi- 
osity respecting  the  manners  of  the  red  men.  We 
found  them  all  more  or  less  tainted  with  the  cus- 
toms of  the  emigrants. 

While  wandering  among  the  furthest  clearings, 
we  met  with  a  party  of  aborigines  who  were  pre- 
paring for  a  great  bufblo-hunt  With  his  usual 
passion  for  anything  extraordinary,  Churleigh  pro- 
posed to  join  them,  and  I  assented  with  the  same 
eagerness.  In  this  company  we  had  come  to  the 
wilderness  to  take  part  in  the  great  hunt 

As  this  was  the  day  appointed  for  the  chase,  I 
had  slept  in  my  cloak,  in  order  that  I  might  dis- 
pense with  my  accustomed  toilet  Therefore  that 
consideration  did  not  trouble  me  on  the  morning 
in  question;  and  our  breakfast  having  been  de- 
spatched, we  joined  our  red  friends,  and  began  to 
prepare  in  earnest  for  the  great  event  of  the  day. 

Our  party  mustered  about  forty,  who  were  all 
provided  with  horses,  so  that  we  made  a  grand 
figure.  Our  companions,  dad  in  their  blankets;, 
and  ornamented  with  their  paint,  presented  a 
strange  appearance  when  mounted  on  horseback. 
To  do  them  justice,  they  managed  their  steeds 
with  considerable  skill,  particularly  when  we  take 
into  consideration  the  rudeness  of  the  apparatus 
through  the  medium  of  which  they  govern  theno. 

The  weapons  were  very  various.  Alf.  and  my- 
self were  provided  with  a  good  rifle  a-piece,  besides 
the  usual  formidable  hunting-knife.  Some  of  the 
Indians  ware  armed  with  the  bow,  some  with  the 
spear,  and  others  with  both.    Only  two  or  three 


*  Thfi  reader  may  rely  on  the  aathentidiy  of  the  fketi  recorded  in  the  following  narratiTe. 
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possessed  fire-arms,  which  I  found,  however,  were 
considered  inferior  to  the  native  weapons  when 
employed  for  the  purposes  of  the  hunt 

All  being  prepared,  we  advanced  towards  the 
desert  till  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  it.  There 
we  stopped,  to  decide  on  the  manner  of  conducting 
the  chase,  and  while  our  companions  were  thus 
occupied,  we,  who  were  too  inexperienced  to  offer 
advice  in  the  matter,  had  leisure  to  observe  the 
form  of  the  country.  Our  party  had  hitherto  pro- 
ceeded in  such  a  manner  as  to  keep  the  thickets 
between  them  and  the  wilderness,  so  that  it  was 
Hidden  from  our  observation ;  but  now  Alf.  and  I 
separated  ourselves  from  the  rest,  and  took  up  a 
position  from  which  we  could  conveniently  recon- 
noitre. 

The  thickets  which  I  mentioned  as  surrounding 
the  confines  of  the  desert,  if  a  plain  of  grass  could 
be  so  called,  approached  it  in  a  kind  of  rude  semi- 
circle, the  two  extremities  of  which  were  about  a 
mile  apart.  We  had  halted  nearly  opposite  the 
centre  of  this  line,  and  therefore  those  extremities 
necessarily  formed  a  boundary  to  our  sight  In 
the  midst  of  the  semicircular  line,  or  rather  between 
its  extreme  points,  we  could  perceive  a  number  of 
black  spots  moving  on  the  plain,  upon  closely  ob- 
serving which,  we  discovered  that  they  were  no 
less  than  a  herd  of  the  monarchs  of  the  prairie,  in 
whose  pursuit  we  were  about  to  engage. 

We  had  not  time  to  observe  more  than  this,  for 
the  conference  broke  up,  and  we  were  instructed 
in  our  portion  of  the  duties  of  the  day.  The  plan 
of  attack  on  the  herd  was  as  follows:  Two  divi- 
sions of  our  party  were  to  proceed,  under  cover  of 
the  trees,  to  the  extremities  of  the  semicircle  I 
have  mentioned,  and  to  endeavour  to  cut  off  the 
retreat  of  the  herd  by  galloping  thence  as  far  as 
possible  into  the  desert  I  took  my  appointed  post 
at  the  left  or  sonthem  point,  while  Alf.  was  placed 
at  the  opposite  one.  A  third  division  was  left  in 
the  middle  of  the  curve  to  sally  forth  upon  them 
if  we  should  succeed  in  driving  them  in  that 
direction. 

These  arrangements  having  been  concluded,  we 
all  separated  to  take  our  several  poets.  The  par- 
ties stationed  at  the  extremities  had  to  make  many 
circumvolutions  to  keep  themselves  concealed  from 
the  animals,  who,  once  alarmed,  would  make  for 
the  centre  of  the  prairie,  and  so  deprive  us  of  our 
sport  We  accordingly  wound  behind  the  friendly 
thickets,  sometimes  retreating  from  the  wilderness 
and  sometimes  advancing  towards  it,  until  we  had 
gained  the  last  cover,  which  we  effected  without 
disturbing  the  herd. 

Here  we  stopped  for  a  few  minutes,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  observing  their  position.  That  they  were 
very  fine  creatures  my  own  experience  and  the 
delighted  exclamations  of  my  red  fellow-hunters 
fully  convinced  me.  They  were  browsing  imme- 
diately between  the  two  last  thickets  of  the  semi- 
circular line,  as  near  the  centre  as  they  could  pos- 
sibly be,  which  position,  as  I  understood  from  the 
imperfect  English  of  the  Indians,  was  considered 
very  favourable. 

We  did  not  stop  long.  We  saw  the  opposite 
party  gallop  swiftly  from  their  concealment,  and, 


giving  the  rein  to  our  horses,  we  followed  their 
example  at  a  speed  which  it  is  a  pity  could  not 
have  had  more  witnesses.  As  it  was,  however, 
we  were  obliged  to  ''waste  our  sweetness  on  the 
desert  air.** 

The  buffaloes  perceived  the  other  party  as  they 
issued  from  their  cover,  and,  after  a  moment's 
hesitation,  those  who  were  reclining  rose  to  their 
feet,  and  they  all  crowded  together,  keepingj^eir 
eyes  fixed  upon  their  first  assailantB.  mile 
they  were  thus  occupied,  we  made  great  progress 
unnoticed. 

At  our  right  hand  stood  the  motionlesB  herd  d 
buffaloes,  gazing  intently  upon  the  opposite  party, 
who  were  making  short  work  of  getting  between 
them  and  the  desert  About  a  imle  behind  the 
point  from  which  they  had  issued  I  could  distin- 
guish the  forest  boundiary  of  the  prairie  stretching 
along  until  it  became  invisible  in  the  long  distance 

Thelittlearmof  the  semicircle  from  whichwehid 
burst  was  not,  as  I  had  at  first  inured,  a  border 
of  the  wilderness.  It  was  only  about  a  qnarter  of 
a  mile  in  breadth,  while  behind  it  exto^edthe 
desert  in  apparent  boundlessness,  so  thai  what 
viewed  from  the  prairie  it  appeared  like  an  e&> 
croachment  upon  its  dominions. 

Suddenly  the  herd,  after  gazing  for  some  minotea 
at  their  foes,  turned  round,  raised  their  long  taih, 
lowered  their  bushy  heads,  and  rushed  (£  to  the 
prairie  at  a  tremendous  speed.  It  was  imme- 
diately apparent  to  me  that  the  line  of  their  coorse 
and  of  that  which  we  were  pursuing  would  cross 
at  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  spot  we  had 
reached,  while  it  was  nearly  double  that  distance 
from  them.  An  idea  struck  me,  that  if  I  codd 
reach  the  other  side  of  the  point  of  croesing  before 
th^  came  up  I  should  gain  some  good  chances. 

Irossessed  with  this  scheme,  I  contanned  my 
career  with  unabated  speed,  while  my  companions 
reined  in,  and  warned  mo  by  shouts  to  deast  I, 
however,  mistook  their  shouts  for  cries  of  encoor 
ragement,  and  hnrried  on  in  the  fulldetenninafaoB 
to  make  a  hero  of  myself. 

The  restiveness  of  my  steed  caused  some  delay 
in  my  progress  to  the  point  of  crossing.  ^  Still  I 
calculated  there  would  be  time  to  dear  it  before 
the  buffaloes  could  by  any  possibility  reach  it. 
My  anticipations  appeared  likely  to  be  realised 
till  I  had  arrived  opposite  the  very  c«itre  of  the 
approaching  herd.  Then  there  was  time  to  tove 
accomplished  my  object,  but  alas !  my  steed  jJaoed 
his  foot  upon  a  smooth  stone,  and  slipped  wjur 
such  violence  that  it  was  with  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty I  prevented  him  from  Ming.  TerriWy 
frightened  at  his  position,  and  flurried  by  Ac  acci- 
dent, he  could  not  be  collected  for  a  run  for  saieiT 
until  it  was  too  late  to  avoid  the  danger  by  cles> 
ing  the  line  of  the  buffaloes. 

I  glanced  momentarily  at  the  advancing  beasts 
who  were  already  at  only  a  few  yards'  ^^^^^ 
from  me.  As  they  came  on  at  full  speed  they 
presented  a  fearful  appearance  to  one  in  my  P^' 
ous  position.  Their  heads  were  lowered  to  m 
ground,  as  if  meditating  a  reception  for  my  p^"* 
upon  their  sharp  horns ;  their  tails  were  flouriswi^ 
in  the  air,  and  occasionally  descending  upon  their 
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broad  sides  with  a  force  not  very  agreeable  to  my 
feelings ;  while  the  earth  shook  beneath  the  heavy 
tread  of  their  feet,  creating  a  tliondering  which 
was  beyond  description.  My  emotions  on  behold- 
ing this  sight  can  only  be  imagined  by  one  placed 
in  my  situation,  willi  the  agreeable  prospect  of 
being  gored  by  their  horns,  or  trampled  to  death 
beneath  their  hoofs. 

There  was  not  a  moment  to'be  lost.  I  turned  the 
head  of  my  trembling  horse  as  quickly  as  possible, 
dashed  my  spurs  into  his  flanks,  totally  unmindful 
of  his  convenience,  and  went  ofif  before  the  herd  at 
a  dashing  pace,  leaving  the  bristling  line  of  horns 
within  two  yards  of  his  taiL 

When  first  I  saw  the  animals  careering  over  the 
plain,  I  deemed  it  impossible  to  match  them  for 
speed;  but  now  I  found  to  my  surprise  that, 
although  they  proceeded  at  the  same  terrific  pace, 
I  contrived  to  preserve  the  same  distance  between 
me  and  them  for  at  least  a  mile  and  a  half.  My 
gallant  steed  appeared  as  fully  sensible  of  the 
necessity  of  exertion  as  I  myself,  and  strained 
every  nerve  in  the  endeavour  to  escape.  With 
voice  and  hand  and  heel  I  urged  him  to  his  utmost 
speed,  and  by  those  means  succeeded  in  maintain- 
ing the  original  two  yards  for  some  time. 

At  length,  his  pace  slackened  perceptibly,  and 
I  could  perceive  that  space  gradually  diminishing. 
The  sweat  trickled  down  his  coat  and  plastered  it 
to  his  skin,  at  the  same  time  involving  me  in  a 
perfect  cloud.  I  knew  now  what  I  had  at  first 
feared ;  namely,  that  my  horse  could  not  persevere 
for  any  distance  in  such  a  terrible  race.  I  raised 
myself  in  the  saddle,  and,  looking  back,  could  per- 
ceive my  human  companions  eager  in  the  pursuit, 
and  beyond  them  I  could  catd^  sight  of  several 
trophies  of  their  success  lying  upon  the  plain.  I 
ahouted  to  them  with  the  insane  hope  tiiat  they 
oonld  relieve  me,  as  if  I  deemed  it  possible  to 
break  through  that  dense  line,  even  supposing  that 
they  could  overtake  it 

The  herd  opposite  the  point  before  which  I  was 
flying  was  not  composed  of  more  than  six  deep ; 
and  as  I  was  looking  upon  them  and  anticipating 
the  horrors  of  a  death  inflicted  by  their  means,  a 
fihot  from  one  of  their  pursuers  laid  the  hindmost 
on  the  grass,  thus  leaving  only  five  between  me 
and  safety.  The  idea  then  occurred  to  me  that,  if 
I  could  turn  my  horse  sufficiently  quick  to  enable 
him  to  leap  over  the  first  array  of  horns,  I  might 
enoceed  in  scrambling  over  the  remainder. 

It  was  an  insane  experiment,  but  I  was  con- 
vinced that,  unfortunate  as  it  might  prove  to  me, 
the  result  could  not  be  more  so  than  that  which  I 
should  experience  by  remaining  where  I  was.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  put  forth  all  my  skill,  and  turned  my 
horse  in  an  instant,  gathering  him  for  the  leap  at 
the  same  time. 

He  sprang  from  the  ground  with  desperate  force, 
and  I  believe  to  this  day  that  he  comprehended  the 
expediency  of  the  exertion.  Not  only  did  he  clear 
the  first  line  of  horns,  but  alighted  upon  the  back 
of  the  second  bulL  Reaching  the  ground  was  en- 
tirely out  of  the  question,  so  closely  were  the 
animals  pressing  together,  therefore  I  was  content 
to  alight  in  such  a  strange  position.    With  a  hind- 


leg  at  each  side  of  the  buffalo,  and  his  fore-feet 
beating  wildly  upon  its  back,  my  steed  struggled 
violently  to  free  himself,  while  the  animal  tossed 
its  head  furiously  in  the  attempt  to  reach  him,  but 
fortunately  in  vain. 

I  disengaged  my  feet  from  the  stirrups,  and 
prepared  to  put  the  remainder  of  my  plan  into 
execution.  Grasping  my  hunting-knife  in  one 
hand,  and  slinging  my  rifle  at  my  back,  I  lifted 
myself  as  high  as  possible,  and  commenced  the 
performance  of  an  equestrian  feat  With  my  horse 
struggling  as  I  have  described,  I  placed  my  feet 
upon  the  pommel  of  the  saddle,  at  the  same  time 
clinging  to  his  neck  with  all  the  strength  I  could 
command.  At  a  favourable  movement  of  the  horse,. 
I  placed  my  hands  upon  his  head  between  the  ears,, 
made  a  violent  effort,  and  sprang  over  his  head  in 
the  same  manner  as  I  remember  to  have  cleared 
posts  when  a  schoolboy. 

I  fell  upon  the  bushy  hump  of  the  following: 
bufialo,  and  slid  upon  his  back  to  a  convenient 
distance  from  his  horns.  He  tossed  his  head  with 
great  violence,  and  conmienced  lashing  me  with 
his  tail  with  such  fury  that  I  looked  rather  hastily 
to  the  next  stage  of  my  perilous  journey.  But  I 
found  to  my  terror  that  this  was  an  impracticable 
one.  Between  the  bull  on  which  I  was  then  sitting 
and  the  following  one  there  was  an  interval  of  at 
least  two  feet,  which  rendered  it  impossible  for  me 
to  clear  the  horns  of  the  latter,  even  if  I  could  have 
sprung  over  the  distance  while  in  such  a  position. 

Turning  with  a  sickening  feeling  from  this  new 
danger,  I  proceeded  to  make  an  experiment  almost 
as  desperate.  I  thought  that  if  I  could  kill  the 
animal  upon  which  I  sat  the  rest  of  the  herd 
would  avoid  his  body,  and  thus  I,  by  clinging  to 
it,  should  effect  my  escape.  I  determined  upon 
attempting  this,  and  next  considered  the  means  of 
putting  it  into  execution.  To  wound  him  mor- 
tally with  my  gun  was  impossible  without  first 
exposing  myself  to  his  terrible  weapons.  The  only 
method  was  a  wound  by  the  knife ;  and  I  crept 
towards  his  head  to  put  my  idea  into  practice. 

I  had  heard  of  the  killing  of  an  elephant  by 
driving  a  sharp  instrument  into  the  spinal  marrow,, 
and  I  resolved  to  employ  the  same  means  with  my 
buffalo.  Accordingly,  I  collected  all  the  force  pos- 
sible in  my  arm,  and  struck  my  weapon  at  the  spot 
I  imagined  to  be  the  proper  one.  The  point  hit 
with  great  violence  upon  a  bone,  glanced  off,  and 
passed  down  the  side  of  the  neck  inflicting  a  long 
flesh-wound.  Unable  to  check  the  force  of  the 
false  blow,  I  slipped  upon  the  back  of  the  animars 
head,  and  was  instantly  tossed  high  in  the  air.  I 
descended  upon  the  hind-quarters  of  the  last  of  the 
line,  and  glided  thence  to  the  ground,  where  I 
found  myself,  with  no  worse  injuries  than  a  few 
slight  bruises,  while  my  horse  lay  mangled  and 
dead  within  a  few  yards. 

But  a  new  danger  awaited  me  almost  equal  ia 
magnitude  to  that  which  I  had  escaped.  Looking 
up,  I  perceived  that  an  old  bull  had  turned  back,  and 
was  eyeing  me  in  an  extremely  malicious  manner^ 
I  was  upon  my  feet  in  a  moment,  and  behind  the 
stump  of  a  tree  in  an  equally  short  space  of  time> 
and  he  then  came  on  with  tremendous  force. 
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AN  ADTKNTVBI  AT  A  BOTFALO   HUNT. 


In  the  vain  endeavonr  to  atrike  me  his  horns 
entered  the  l*otten  wood,  which  he  tore  and  threw 
into  the  air  with  forioos  violence.  After  he  had 
snfficiently  vented  his  rage  upon  the  tree  he  tamed 
to  me,  who  had  in  the  meantime  got  my  rifle 
ready. 

He  stood  gazing  intently  on  me  for  a  minute. 
An  Indian,  on  foot  and  armed  with  a  how,  was  at 
a  hundred  yards'  distance,  and  another  on  horsehack 
was  as  far  behind  him.  With  these  exceptions, 
there  was  no  witness  to  my  present  adventure. 

I  levelled  my  rifle  at  the  buffalo's  head  and  fired. 
The  bullet  was  buried  in  the  huge  bunch  of  hair 
upon  his  shoulders,  as  I  perceived  by  its  singeing. 
The  animal,  totally  unharmed,  lashed  his  sides  widi 
his  tail  and  came  rushing  upon  me. 

I  now  thought  all  was  over  with  me.  Between 
us  there  was  nothing  but  the  mere  grass  of  the 
prairie,  and  I  was  unarmed,  having  left  my  knife 
in  the  wounded  buffalo ;  true,  an  Indian  was  not 
far  behind  me,  but  I  looked  with  contempt  on  his 
arrows. 

On  rushed  the  bull.  I  was  wheeling  in  a  circle 
to  avoid  the  onset,  and  he  was  adapting  his  move- 
ments to  mine,  when  I  heard  a  slight  whizzing 
near  my  enr,  and  immediately  an  arrow  struck  with 
considerable  force  into  the  shoulder  of  the  huge 


brute  before  me.  He  made  a  few  slight  attempts 
to  continue  his  maiioBavree,  but  at  length  stood  quits 
still,  bellowing  with  rage  and  pain.  The  ladin 
who  had  struck  so  opportunely  ran  up  with  greit 
eagerness,  followed  1:^  his  mounted  countryman 
who'gave  the  animal  a  thrust  with  his  lance,  imder 
which  infliction  he,  however,  remained  BtatioDary 
It  was  afterwards  explained  to  me  that  Uie  arrow 
had  been  struck  in  a  manner  often  {ffactised  by  the 
natives,  namely,  by  driving  the  point  into  the 
shoulder  of  the  bu&lo,  so  that  every  motbn  gave 
him  such  exquisite  pain  that  he  preferred  remun- 
ing  still  to  incurring  it  by  endeavouring  to  escape 

The  Indians  pointed  to  my  gun,  and  signified  in 
broken  English  that  I  should  go  close  to  the  animal 
and  shoot  it  I  accordingly  loaded  and  ad?aooed 
within  a  yard  of  his  head.  I  placed  the  muzzle 
of  my  nfle  as  close  as  possible  to  hia  ear,  and 
fired. 

The  effect  was  instantaneous.  The  roar  to  whieh 
he  was  giving  utterance  died  away ;  he  dropped 
down  with  a  heavy  crash,  and  rolled  over  on  his 
side,  dead.  The  Indians  ran  up  and  commeneed 
lauding  the  dexterity  with  which  the  deed  had 
been  executed,  and  I,  the  hero  of  their  praises, 
breathed  the  first  time  for  the  last  quarter  of  an 
hour. 


PRE.RAPHAELITISM.«» 


It  is  a  very  difficult  task  to  write  upon  art ;  and 
when  a  gentleman  steps  forward  and  writes  a 
rhapsody  upon  one  particular  artist,  as  Mr.  Ruskin 
did  upon  Turner  in  his  "Modem  Painters,"  he 
has  the  argument  all  to  himself;  for  those  who  do 
not  agree  with  him  are  free  to  confess  that  pos- 
sibly they  have  not  the  same  high  feeling  for  art 
with  himself,  and  that  they  must  suspend  their 
own  judgment  till  Time  and  concurrent  opinions 
have  verified  or  confirmed  whatever  he  may  have 
advanced ;  and  when  an  author  may  have  written 
with  great  elegance  and  with  poetic  feeling,  as 
Mr.  Ruskin  undoubtedly  has  in  his  "Modem 
Painters,"  he  acquires,  even  from  those  who  differ 
from  him,  a  certain  consideration  to  which  he  is 
entitled  as  far  as  his  language  is  concerned,  and  no 
farther. 

And  this  has  happened  to  Mr.  Ruskin.  He  is 
of  a  tender,  poetic  temperament ;  he  sketches  with 
great  feeling ;  but  as  to  his  sound  judgment  upon 
artists  or  upon  art.  Turner  would  have  been  as 
much  appreciated  by  posterity,  and  the  world 
would  have  been  as  well  informed  upon  art,  if  he 
had  never  written  "Modem  Painters"  or  the  work 
before  us,  entitled  "  Pre-Raphaelitism."  But  hav- 
ing, like  many  young  artists,  been  flattered  by  the 
public,  he  has  fancied  himself  an  oracle ;  and  when- 
ever an  opportunity  has  occurred  he  has  written  to 
the  Times,  and  his  eloquence  in  charming  the  ears 
has  lulled  the  judgment  of  the  public  as  to  the 
soundness  of  his  arguments. 


And  now  he  has  put  fon^'ard  this  pamphlet  to 
defend  the  Pre-Raphaelites ;  and  when  we  read  it 
with  any  attention,  we  are  quite  at  a  loss  how  to 
review  it,  for  it  reviews  itself.  As  soon  as  the 
author  has  advanced  a  dogma  which  startles  ns  out 
of  our  seven  senses,  he  very  considerately  waiTes  it 
entirely,  contradicts  it,  gives  it  the  lie,  and  leaves 
the  reader  quite  comfortable.  As  soon  as  he 
has  broached  a  piece  of  advice  which  seems  qnes- 
tionable,  he  qualifies  it  at  once.  His  pamphlet  has 
the  high  merit  of  Burton's  "  Anatomy  of  Melan- 
choly ;"  it  shows  you,  only  without  the  quotations, 
how  much  may  be  said  on  both  sides,  and  leaves 
you,  if  you  have  read  it  attentively,  to  draw  your 
own  conclusions,  which,  if  you  be  a  man  of  sciae, 
is  just  what  you  must  desire. 

But,  then,  why  did  he  write  ?  Why,  hecwae 
the  public  had  spoilt  him ;  because  he  conld  speak 
of  an  artist "  dipping  his  pencil  in  dew,"  "  indnlrfng 
in  the  luxury  of  a  peacock."  He  could  talk  of  w 
**  heather  as  it  grows,  and  the  foxglove  and  w 
harebell  as  they  nestle  in  the  clefts  of  the  rodj 
and  the  mosses  and  bright  lichens  of  the  rodo 
themselves ;"  and  he  knew  when  he  had  tmtt«p 
this  the  public  would  read  it  And  so  they  did:  it 
gilded  his  counterfeit  argument,  andnuuleitpiffl 
current 

What  in  the  worid  did  Mr.  Ruskin  mean  iom 
when  he  sat  down  to  write  Ais  pamphlet?  Aw 
when  he  rose,  of  what  huge  idea  did  he  feel  hin* 
self  disburdened,  ^diat  great  truth  had  he  pro* 
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mulgated,  or  whom  had  he  defended  ?  Let  ub  open 
the  book  and  see,  and  let  as  patiently  try  to  un- 
derstand him. 

In  the  pre&ce  he  alludes  to  the  advice  he  had 
formeriy  given  to  painters.  "  They  should  go  to 
Nature  in  all  singleness  of  hearty  and  walk  with 
her  laboriously  and  trustingly,  having  no  other 
thought  than  how  best  to  penetrate  her  meaning, 
rejecdug  nothing,  selecting  nothing,  and  scorning 
nothing" — advice  which  we  frankly  confess  we 
cannot  understand.  We  don't  know  how  to  walk 
trustingly  with  Nature  and  select  nothing ;  it  ap- 
pears to  us  nonsense.  It  may  have  a  meaning, 
but  it  must  be  very  unhappily  expressed.  How- 
ever, the  Pre-Raphaelites  have,  it  seems,  under- 
stood it,  and  have  followed  it ;  and  Mr.  Ru^dn  is 
going  to  contradict  the  directly  false  statements 
which  have  been  made  respecting  their  works. 

He  then  begins :  **  It  may  be  proved  with  much 
certainty  that  God  intends  no  man  to  live  in  this 
world  without  working ;  but  it  seems  to  me  no  less 
evident  that  he  intends  every  man  to  be  happy  in  his 
work."  Afterwards,  he  goes  on  to  say  that  infinite 
misery  is  caused  by  idle  people  in  the  dark  views 
they  necessarily  take  up  themselves,  and  force 
upon  others,  of  work  itself.  "  Were  it  not  so,"  he 
says,  that  is,  did  they  not  take  up  these  dark  views 
and  force  them  upon  others,  *'the  fact  of  their 
being  unhappy  would  be  in  itself  a  violation  of 
divine  law ;"  why,  if  they  did  not  take  up  these 
dark  views  we  may  presume  they  would  not  be 
unhappy.  What  does  the  author  mean  here  in 
thia  very  opening  page  ? 

"  Now,  in  order,"  he  says,  "  that  people  may  be 
happy  in  their  work,  these  three  things  are  needed : 
they  must  be  fit  for  it,  they  must  not  do  too  much 
of  it,  and  they  must  have  a  sense  of  success  in  it, 
not  a  doubtful  sense,  such  as  needs  some  testimony 
of  other  people  for  its  confirmation,  but  a  sure 
sense,  or  rather  knowledge,  that  so  much  work 
has  been  done  well,  and  fruitfully  done,  whatever 
the  world  may  say  of  it." 

He  then  laments  that  every  one  flies  so  high 
when  they  start  in  life,  and  deplores  that  state  of 
society  which  allows  every  one  a  b^ter  chance 
than  formerly,  and  very  modestly  and  rationally 
invites  some  of  those  *^  undeniably  in  the  class  of 
gentlemen"  to  go  and  stand  behind  the  counter 
and  show  how  happy  they  can  be. 

With  regard  to  the  confidence  that  an  artist 
should  feel  in  his  work,  our  own  little  experience 
reminds  us  that  the  best  artists  have  ever  been  the 
most  dififident,  and  that  the  greatest  confidence 
and  complacency  have  been  found  hand  in  hand 
with  incompetency.  Exceptions  there  are,  and 
the  very  constitutions  and  temperaments  of  men 
vary  as  much  as  their  powers ;  but  if  Mr.  Ruskin 
means  that  they  can  only  be  happy  when  they  are 
confident  in  their  own  powers,  it  is  but  a  truism  in 
one  sense  and  quite  the  reverse  in  another;  in 
abort,  it  is  saying  nothing  at  all.  His  philosophy, 
when  he  wishes  people  to  begin  in  humble  trades, 
is  quite  childish,  and  makes  one  hesitate  to  go  on 
with  a  book  wiUi  such  trash  in  the  beginning. 

The  very  ambition  to  be  a  gentleman  is  the 
only  feeling  that  actually  ennobles  so  many  people 


whom  £ftte  has  placed  in  the  lower  classes,  the 
very  **  discontentedness"  he  reprobates  is  a  virtue 
just  as  much  as  it  is  a  folly,  and  the  very 
change  in  society  which  he  laments  is  a  subject 
for  congratulation.  And  again  Mr.  Ruskin  has 
said  noSiing. 

From  page  10  to  page  13,  we  find  the  dif- 
ficulty which  always  arises  when  we  endeavour 
to  understand  a  man  who  does  not  himself  com* 
prehend  what  he  means  to  say.  Sifting  rub- 
bish is  improfitable  work.  "No  great  intellectual 
thing  was  ever  done  by  great  effort"  "  A  great 
thing  can  only  be  done  by  a  great  man,  and 
he  does  it  without  effort"  "The  body's  work 
and  the  head's  work  are  to  be  done  quietly,  and 
comparatively  without  effort"  "Neither  limbs 
nor  brain  are  ever  to  be  strained  to  their  utmost, 
never  to  be  worked  furiously,  but  with  tranquillity 
and  constancy."  "  If  a  great  thing  can  be  done  at 
all  it  can  be  done  easily."  "  Is  not  the  evidence 
of  ease  on  the  front  of  all  the  greatest  works  ?  Do 
they  not  plainly  say,  not  there  has  been  a  great- 
effort  here,  but  there  has  been  a  great  power  here  ?" 
Then  he  begs  not  to  be  misunderstood,  for  the 
fact  is,  that  a  man  of  genius  "  is  far  more  ready 
to  work  than  other  people." 

The  whole  murder  is  out  The  reason  that  Mr. 
Ruskin  has  written  such  foolish  books  is,  that  he 
has  not  worked  at  them ;  he  has  taken  no  pains, 
he  has  done  it  easily  to  himself;  for  he  knew  that 
he  was  a  genius,  and  that  it  would  be  best  done 
"peacefully."  Yet  in  declaring  that  a  genius  is 
always  more  ready  to  work  he  has  at  once  acknow- 
ledged work  to  be  the  great  desideratum,  and  has 
answered  himself. 

It  is  very  easy  to  see  from  what  he  himself  has 
done  that  he  does  not  know  how  great  things  are 
produced  in  this  world.  Ilie  very  ease  so  evi- 
d^t  on  the  front  of  all  great  works  is  the  very 
confession  of  the  labour  that  has  been  spent  upon 
them.  The  great  end  of  all  labour  is  to  give  this 
apparent  ease  to  its  results,  llie  "strength  of 
divinity"  is  bom  of  "  the  weariness  of  mortality," 
which  he  declares  to  be  barren. 

When  Sheridan's  works  were  read,  the  impres- 
sion was  that  they  had  been  written  off-hand ; 
when  he  died,  we  found  from  the  manuscripts  good 
evidence  how  he  had  laboured  at  them.  The  "  Rape 
of  the  Lock,"  the  most  finished  of  Pope's  produc- 
tions, had  cost  him  the  greatest  labour.  The  mar- 
vellous facility  of  Etty  was  the  result  of  a  life  of 
unparalleled  industry.  When  Listen,  the  surgeon, 
performed  an  operation,  the  rapidity  and  ease  with 
which  it  was  effected  appeared  like  a  divine  gift ; 
but  no  surgeon  had  ever  fagged  as  Listen  is  known 
to  have  done  in  operating  on  the  dead  subject 
Ars  est  celare  artem,  Mr.  Ruskin  has  been 
juggled ;  he  has  seen  something  executed  with  ease, 
and  he  has  fancied  it  done  by  magic.  "How 
long  have  yon  been  about  this  picture?"  said  a 
man  to  Titian.  "  All  my  life,"  replied  the  painter. 
Shall  we  go  and  ask  Mr.  Stephenson  if  the  Tubu- 
lar. Bridge  were  designed  "peacefully,"  without 
any  great  intellectual  effort  ?  But  the  instances 
are  too  numerous.  The  very  example  which  the 
author  himself,  in  pages  60  and  61,  adduces  in 
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proof  of  the  "fallacy  of  over-toil,"  we  mean  the 
anecdote  where  Turner  so  astonished  Mr.  Fowkes 
by  the  elaborate  detail  of  a  man-of-war  in  a  drawing 
finished  in  three  hours,  proves  only  and  most  un- 
deniably the  immense  industry  of  the  artistes  whole 
life,  which  Mr.  Buskin  has  dwelt*  upon  in  pages  41 
and  42,  and  of  which  he  intends  to  give  us  a  cata- 
logue  raiaonee  in  the  third  volume  of  "  Modem 
Painters."  He  must  know  that  Turner  never  could 
have  done  this  if  he  had  not  previously  studied  the 
parts  of  the  vessel ;  therefore,  where  is  the  "  fallacy 
of  over-toil  ?'*  or  what  is  over-toil  ? — ^for  the  con' 
stant  work  he  so  frequently  urges  upon  all  artists  is 
the  hardest  work  of  all.  We  all  know  that  many 
men,  if  they  had  worked  still  harder,  would  never 
have  done  the  drawing  for  Mr.  Fowkes  as  Turner 
did  it ;  but  that  is  no  argument  against  toil,  and 
if  Mr.  Buskin  says,  Do  not  work  too  hard,  but  work 
constantly,  he  says  nothing.    Q.  K  D. 

Our  author's  next  crotchet  is,  that  artists  ''are 
for  the  most  part  trying  to  be  clever,  and  so  liv- 
ing in  an  utterly  false  state  of  mind  and  action ;" 
very  much  the  case  with  himself,  we  are  afraid. 
"Originality,"  he  says,  "dexterity,  invention,  ima- 
gination, everything  is  asked  of  an  artist  except 
what  alone  is  to  be  had  for  asking,  honesty  and 
sound  work,  and  the  due  discharge  of  his  function 
as  a  painter."  Well,  we  do  ask  afi  this  of  a  painter, 
and  if  he  be  found  wanting  he  is  no  painter ;  who 
can  say  he  is  ?     But  who  is  to  convince  him  of 
the  fact?     Where  is  the  common-sense  of  Mr. 
Buskin's  remark?    All  these  should  have  been 
required  of  him,  else  why  is  painting  a  glorious 
art?      But,  says    our    author,  we    ought    then 
to  ask  from  him  "honesty  and  sound  work,  and 
the  due  discharge  of  his  function  as  a  painter." 
And  what  is  that?     Why,  that  those  painters 
from  whom  it  is  too  much  to  ask  originality,  dex- 
terity, and  imagination,  "  having  disciplined  them- 
selves into  drawing  with  unei^ng  precision" 
should  "  resolve  themselves  into  two  great  armies 
of  historians  and  naturalists:  the  first  to  paint 
with  absolute  faithfulness  every  object  and  scene  of 
historical  interest,  and  the  last  the  plants,  animals, 
natural  scenery  and  atmospheric  phenomena  ;  and 
would  not  that  be  an  honourable  life  for  them  T 
**  And  quite  difficult  enough,"  he  adds,  "if  they 
rendered  them  as  they  should  be  rendered."  Why, 
that  is  asking  for  originality,  dexterity,  and  imagi- 
nation all  in  a  breath !  Then  they  would  be  clever 
indeed,  and  artists  of  the  first  rank ;  but  if  they 
did  not  render  them  as  they  should  be  rendered, 
let  Mr.  Buskin  ask  himself  who  would  care  for 
their  pictures,  which,  according  to  him,  are  to  be 
confined  to  **  faithful  records  of  every  monument  of 
past  ages  which  was  likely  to  be  swept  away  in 
the  approadiing  eras  of  revolutionary  change." 
All  these  pictures  to  crowd  our  museums,  and 
what  the  interest  in  them  ?    All  legendary !    It 
happens  that  he  himself  has  been  engaged  in 
sketching  broken  bas-reliefs,  and  he  thinks  there 
is  nothing  like  leather. 

The  author  then  announces  that  imagination 
and  invention  cannot  be  taught  That  is  starting 
with  a  truism.  « Understand,"  he  says,  "  that  a 
poet  on  canvass  and  a  poet  in  song  are  the  same 


species ;  and  who,"  he  asks,  "  would  think  of  edu- 
cating a  man  to  be  a  poet?*'  We  answer  that 
a  poet  must  be  taught  to  speak  or  to  write; 
and  that  when  an  artbt  is  taught  to  draw  and  to 
paint,  to  give  perspective,  and  atmospheric  effect, 
and  light  and  shade  to  his  picture,  he  is  only 
learning  to  speak  with  his  fingers;  it  ib  but 
giving  him  utterance,  and  this  is  indiBpensable. 
Some  artists  give  this  utterance  so  sweetly 
that  there  is  poetry  in  their  very  execution  of 
a  common  subject ;  others  will  paint  with  bo  high 
an  imagination  that  their  pictures  are  poetry, 
though  perhaps  not  so  well  expressed ;  but  they 
must  all  be  able  to  speak.  So  poetry  may  consist 
in  a  conunon  idea  beautifully  embodied,  or  in  a  fine 
image  indififerently  represented.  But  the  poet  must 
be  able  to  speak,  and  the  more  he  is  educated  the 
better  for  him. 

In  page  21,  the  author  says,  in  reference  to 
imagination  and  invention,  "Throughont  every 
sentence  I  have  ever  written  the  reader  will  find 
the  same  rank  attributed  to  these  powers;  the  rank 
of  a  purely  divine  gift,  not  to  be  attained^  in- 
creased, or  modijied  ;"  and  afterwards,  at  page 
28,  declares,  "  Whatever  faculties  higher  than  imi- 
tative may  be  in  these  men  (the  Pre-Rapbaelites) 
I  do  not  yet  venture  to  say ;  but  I  do  wy  that, 
if  they  exist,  such  faculties  will  manifest  them- 
selves in  due  time  all  the  more  forciUy  heeame 
they  have  received  so  severe  a  trainingr  So,  first, 
he  says  that  imagination  and  invention  cannot  be 
attained  or  incr^sed,  and  then  he  says  that  they 
can  be  by  severe  training.  Mr.  Buskin's  greatest 
opponent  is  Mr.  Buskin.  And  this  gendeman  is 
a  graduate  at  Oxford  1  We  are  sorry  that  he 
should  so  soon  have  forgotten  his  Aristotle. 

Arrived  at  page  25,  onr  author  begins  at  last  to 
defend  the  Pre-Baphaelites,  complams  of  the  re- 
ception they  met  with  from  the  public,  rdterate» 
"  There  is  not  a  single  error  in  perspective  in  three 
out  of  four  of  their  pictures,**  forgettii^  ^ere  u 
such  a  thing  as  aerial  perspective,  in  which  the 
Pre-Baphaelites  are  stupidly  deficient ;  and  then, 
after  page  28,  leaves  them  to  their  fate,  and  talb 
of  little  else  than  Turner.  And  this  is  his  defence 
of  the  Pre-Baphaelites. 

At  the  end  of  the  book,  at  page  62,  he  tells  the 
Pre-Baphaelites  that  they  are  working  too  hard,  and 
that  they  must  learn  to  do  things  in  a  masterly  brow 
manner,  which  is  only  telling  them  to  alter  Aar 
style  of  painting  altogether  ,•  and  feelmg,  vith  hu 
usual  modesty,  a  litUe  distrust  of  the  consistency  of 
his  own  advice,  he  bids  them,  if  they  feel  any  diffi- 
culty, just  to  look  at  the  drawings  of  Johnletns. 
Now  this  is  the  most  unfortimate  reference  that  be 
could  possibly  have  made,  for  John  Lewis  is  noted 
for  working  with  less  facility  than  any  living  artist; 
he  is  for  ever  sponging  out  what  he  has  done;  o6 
is  Uie  greatest  evidence  of  incapacity  that  we  haye; 
he  is  an  engraver  in  water-colours  and  nottog 
better.  Nay,  not  so  good ;  for  he  never  made  a 
figure  in  colour  look  as  if  it  were  a  round  body 
in  aU  his  life,  nor  did  he  ever  study  aenal  per- 
spective, but,  like  the  Pre-Baphaelites  in  tw 
respect,  he  has  entirely  neglected  that  which  to- 
I  reggio  first  taught,  and  by  which  he  did  more » 
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raise  the  art  of  painting  than  has  ever  been  done 
before  or  since  by  any  single  artist 

In  conclnsion,  we  are  only  very  sorry  that  Mr. 
Ruskin's  vanity  should  have  prompted  him  to 
write  snch  a  pamphlet  We  are  quite  sure  that  he 
does  not  at  all  appreciate  what  is  best  in  the  Pre- 
RaphaeliteSy  and  that  he  only  praises  them  for 
their  faults.  He  should  rather  have  induced  them 
to  avail  themselves  of  what  is  now  known  in  art, 
and,  bearing  that  in  mind,  to  have  endeavoured 
as  they  looked  at  the  old  masters  to  have  improved 
npon  them;    and  when  they  contemplated  the| 


works  previous  to  Raphael  not  to  have  forgotten 
Ooreggio. 

We  should  tremble  for  the  progress  of  art  in  this 
country  if  we  could  believe  for  a  moment  that  Mr, 
Ruskin  would  be  held  as  an  authority  from  anything 
he  has  written  in  this  pamphlet,  in  which,  as  long  as 
he  has  been  describing  ^ture  and  Turner  as  one 
and  the  same  thing,  he  has  written  as  powerfully 
and  more  eloquently  than  any  man  of  his  day ;  but 
when  he  has  attempted  to  reason  upon  art  or  to 
explain  himself  logically,  we  confess  our  utter  ina^* 
bihty  to  follow  him. 
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The  reflections  which  I  could  not  help  making 
on  the  subject  of  the  riots  at  Bristol,  and  the  com- 
parison which  I  naturally  drew  between  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  English  mob  and  the  conduct  of 
the  Parisian  patriots  in  the  revolution  of  the  year 
before,  were  not  ve^  favourable  to  my  own  coun- 
trymen. In  Paris  I  had  witnessed  the  practice  of 
the  greatest  disinterestedness  and  self-denial,  and 
the  display  of  unconquerable  courage  and  perse- 
verance united  in  furtherance  of  the  common  good ; 
and  I  had,  moreover,  witnessed  the  virtues  of  cha- 
rity and  compassion  in  full  exercise  towards  the 
common  enemy  when  that  enemy  was  subdued. 
At  home,  in  a  land  where  freedom  had  long  tri- 
umphed more  fully  than  it  has  ever  yet  done  upon 
the  soil  of  France,  I  had  seen  outrage  and  rufiOanism 
tumultuoufily  arrayed  against  law  and  order,  for 
the  sole  object,  as  it  had  turned  out,  of  creating  an 
opportunity  for  destruction,  license,  and  plunder. 
I  had  seen  the  grossest  cruelty  perpetrated  upon 
the  helpless  and  unoffending,  and  the  most  revolt- 
ing cowardice,  as  it  is  ever  found  to  do,  character- 
ising the  perpetrators.  I  shall  not  pretend  to 
philosophise  upon  the  causes  of  the  difference  of 
temper  and  action  between  an  Englbh  and  French 
mob.  The  sentiment  of  honour,  so  powerful 
among  the  latter,  would  appear  among  the  former 
to  be  displaced  by  the  sentiment  of  beer.  In  times 
of  popular  excitement  and  outbreak,  the  French- 
man becomes  intoxicated  with  the  visionary  idea 
of  his  winged  goddess,  Liberty,  and  the  English- 
man intoxicates  himself  in  a  more  literal  way  by 
the  furious  imbibition  of  unlimited  alcohol.  jPer- 
bape,  after  all,  the  latter  is  considered  by  our 
governing  powers  to  be  the  less  dangerous  pro- 
pensity of  the  two ;  and  this  may  be  one  reason 
why  the  profanum  vtdgus  is  politically  left  to 
wallow  in  the  mire  of  ignorance  and  filth,  and  to 
acquire  the  brutality  that  they  inevitably  engender. 

But  I  must  pursue  my  narrative. 

Leaving  Ellen  to  spend  a  few  weeks  with  my 
parents  in  the  cottage,  where  she  found  a  new 
pleasure  in  the  society  of  my  sisters,  I  returned  to 
P d  on  the  2nd  of  November,  in  time  to 


meet  the  Doctor  on  his  arrival  at  home.  I  re-* 
Bumed  my  operations  upon  the  third  volume  of 
his  work,  and  completed  that  and  the  fourth  in  the 
course  of  the  next  twelve  months.  Were  I  to 
chronicle  minutely  the  events  of  this  tranquil  year 
of  my  life,  they  would  be  contained  in  a  very  few 
pages,  and  those  would  be  devoid  of  interest  to  the 
general  reader.  The  same  round  of  occupation  in 
Uie  little  office,  and  the  same  complacent  pleasures 
within  doors  and  without,  characterised  the  whole 
period,  which  yet  wanted  some  of  the  elements  of 
enjoyment  that  I  had  tasted  with  immingled  satis- 
faction during  the  first  year  of  my  residence  in 
this  secluded  retreat  The  fact  was,  as  the  reader 
who  has  had  much  experience  of  human  nature 
has  perhaps  already  anticipated,  that  my  imagina* 
tion  was  too  much  engrossed  with  the  pleasant 
myths  it  was  constantly  creating,  in  which  the 
endeared  figure  of  Ellen  predominated  as  the  pre* 
siding  genius,  and  the  flickering  fire-flashes  n'om 
a  cheerful  hefu*th  of  my  own  lighted  up  her  laugh* 
ing  face,  to  allow  me  thoroughly  to  enjoy,  as  I 
otherwise  might  and  should  have  done,  the  real 
delights  of  my  present  condition.  I  longed,  in 
short,  to  be  making  my  own  nest ;  the  instinct  of 
pairing-time  was  upon  me,  and  I  wanted  to  be 
building  my  own  house,  which  I  knew  well  enough, 
however  much  I  might  have  desired  it,  could  never 
be  established  in  that  quiet  spot  As  day  after 
day  and  month  after  month  rolled  on,  I  felt  more 
anxious  and  eager  to  make  a  fresh  appeal  to  for* 
tune  among  the  ever-toiling  energies  and  activities 
in  competition  with  which  alone  independence  was 
to  be  won.  I  did  not  conceal  any  of  tnese  thoughts 
and  desires  from  her  who  was  the  source  and  object 
of  them.  Ellen  approved  of  the  attempt  I  was  at 
length  resolved  to  make  to  push  my  fortunes  once 
more  in  London ;  and  therefore  when,  soon  after 
Christmas,  1832,  the  Doctor,  the  manuscript  of 
whose  fif^h  volume  was  not  yet  in  a  condition  for 
press,  began  casting  about  for  some  other  mode  of 
employing  my  time,  I  made  known  my  wishes, 
and,  indeed,  my  determination,  and  requested  his 
consent  and  countenance  to  my  purpose.    He  made 
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no  objection,  and,  I  believe,  was  expecting  my  pro- 
position ;  bat  he  insisted  that  I  should  remain  for 
a  month  or  six  wedu,  nntil  the  Uien  severe  wea- 
ther was  past,  as  his  gaest,  and  make  my  appear- 
ance in  London  in  the  early  spring.  To  this  I 
consented ;  thoa^  had  I  known  that  I  was  thus 
sacrificing  a  good  portion  of  the  season  wlran  in 
London  employment  for  printers  is  most  plentiful, 
I  should  most  certainly  have  refused,  and  started 
off  at  once.  This  kind  of  knowledge  came  with 
azperience. 

Among  the  many  causes  which  operate  to  drive 
the  working-man  to  London,  and  to  flood  the 
metropolis  with  competitive  labour,  the  hope  of 
obtaining  permanent  and  well-remunerated  em- 
ployment, which  shall  enable  him  to  marry  and 
commence  housekeeping,  with  the  prospect  of 
decently  providing  for  the  comfort  of  a  family,  is 
undoubtedly  the  most  powerful.  It  need  not  be 
asserted  that  such  a  result  is  one  of  the  great  prizes 
in  the  lottery  of  a  working-man's  life — a  prize 
which  every  man  hopes  and  intends  to  win,  but 
which  few  eventually  realise,  and  which  even  tiiose 
who  attain  to  it  do  so  at  the  cost  of  health  and  the 
sacrifice  of  years  of  life.  It  was  in  pursuit  of 
this  prize  that,  urged  by  motives  which  have  ever 
proved  the  most  powerful  stimulants  to  the  ener- 

fies  of  man,  I  again  entered  London  in  March, 
833,  to  place  myself  in  the  ranks  of  industry, 
determined  never  to  flag  or  falter  in  the  contest^ 
and  never  to  recognise  even  the  possibility  of  such 
a  thing  as  voluntary  idleness  or  a  breach  of 
economy. 

It  was  a  fortunate  thing  for  me  that  I  found  the 
trade  pretty  brisk  on  my  arrival.  Having  secured 
a  cheap  but  tidy  lodging  in  Westminster,  I  pn>- 
ceeded  on  the  second  day  of  my  sojourn  in  town  to 
look  out  for  employment  It  was  quite  a  matter 
of  accident  that  my  first  amplication  was  made  at 
a  small  printing-ofiooe  in  the  rear  of  the  south  side 
of  Ludgate-hill,  and  almost  und»  tiie  shadow  of 
St  Paul's.  I  was  taken  on  at  once,  and  a  frame 
was  allotted  me  in  a  room  with  four  others; 
three  apprentices,  and  a  superannuated  journeyman 
almost  totally  past  work.  The  books  in  hand  were 
mostly  religious  paWcations,  and  I  fell  to  work 
at  once  upon  a  Dissenting  magazine,  published 
monthly.  Before  the  week  had  elapsed  two 
additional  hands  joined;  and  as  the  month  gprew 
older,  and  publishing  day  drew  on,  a  third  made 
his  appearance,  whose  periodical  duty  it  was  to 
put  Uie  magazine  together  (or,  te(^inically,  to 
make  it  up)  and  send  it  to  press.  This  man, 
T^om  I  shall  call  Bmart,  was  a  rather  ecoentric 
genius,  and  altogether  an  anomaly  among  working- 
men.  He  had  been  apprenticed  to  a  printer  and 
learned  his  trade;  but  having  become  impressed 
with  the  notion  that  he  was  bom  to  tttomsk  the 
world,  had  abandoned  Ms  employ  and  entered  a 
Dissenting  Oollege.  Here  he  had  acquired  the 
accomplidhment  of  talking  ad  injimtim,  but  had 
n^eniomdy  omitted  to  fiurmsh  hmself  with  any- 
thing worth  taUdnff  aboi^  Hia  tongue  vibivted 
iBcosan^y,  one  mmgjai  have  iteK)st  thought  in- 
in>luntanly,  from  moniing  to  night;  and  thoii^ 
he  knew,  as  h^moat  hai?e  known,  that  for  half  tii 


time  he  had  no  listeners,  he  talked  on  notwith- 
standing. From  Oollege  he  had  been  traoMatedto 
a  country  pulpit,  in  a  midbmd  county,  where,  he 
told  us,  he  had  40L  a-year  "  and  the  mn  of  his 
congregation;"  so  that  he  could  manage  to  live 
without  spending  more  than  half  his  sakry,  small 
as  it  waa  He  had  to  preach  three  times  on  Sim- 
days  and  twice  in  the  week,  and  to  "  do"  the  school 
and  the  prayer-meetings.  Besides  his  regular 
salary,  he  s(»netimes  made  a  ''half-sov."  by  "m^ 
plying"  vacant  pulpits.  He  declared  that  he  never 
studi^  his  sermcms— couldn't  do  it  at  the  price; 
that  it  was  trouble  enough  to  pick  out  a  text  He 
boasted  that  he  never  found  himself  at  a  loss, 
which  I  could  readily  believe,  and  assured  ns  that 
the  best  way  to  get  out  of  a  "  fix,  when  a  fellow 
finds  that  he  is  going  to  stick  in  the  mud  in  the 
middle  of  his  preachment,"  is  to  get  into  a  passion, 
when  a  little  gasping  and  incoherency  \nll  pa^ 
for  a  good  deal  of  feeling  and  enthusiasm  He 
initiated  us  into  the  art  and  mystery  of  bleeding 
the  congregation,  or,  as  he  termed  it,''milkmgthe 
fold." 

''It  does  notdo,"8aid  he,  ^  in  these  small  placesr 
to  fix  beforehand  the  day  for  a  collection ;  if  yon 
did  the  chawbacons  wouldn't  find  their  way  to 
chapel :  that's  a  gre^i  move,  and  never  pap  in  the 
provinces.  No,  not  Look  out  for  a  fine  day  and  M 
pews,  when  you've  got  the  £ftt  fiiimers  and  their 
wives  and  daughters,  and  perhaps  the  squire  and 
his  lady — that's  the  nick — ^pitch  it  into  them  com* 
fortable,  all  about  Isaac  and  Jacob,  and  Laban  and 
Esau,  and  the  oxen  and  asaes,  ainl  the  herds  and 
the  flocks,  and  the  pastures  «ad  the  com^ldB. 
Thai,,  when  the  old  chape  begin  to  wag  ^aai 
rosy  gills,  and  to  wake  up  in  &eir  own  dement, 
that's  your  time — etick  it  into  them— the  'dayap- 
pointeid,*  that's  your  weapon.  '  My  dear  friends, 
this  is  the  day  appointed  for  the  quarterly  ooUec* 
ti(m.*  It  is  a  dead  nail,  that ;  never  knew  it  to  &iL 
I've  'dished'  a  matter  of  21.  lOs.  by  that  move  in 
my  own  little  place." 

In  such  a  style  this  ex-ecclesiastic  would  ron 
on  for  the  hour  together,  to  the  amusement  or  in- 
dignation of  his  hearers.  He  knew  the  prinie 
hi^ries  and  secret  peccadilloes  of  iJl  the  '^^reit 
guns  and  holybolies,"  as  he  called  them,  of  the 
Dissenting  denominationja,  and  retailed  them  libe- 
rally, with  the  flippant  volubility  of  a  man  in  whom 
the  organ  of  veneration  was  altogether  wanting. 
Concerning  his  own  private  history  he  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  be  quite  so  communicatiTer 
but  I  learned  from  other  sources  that  through  his 
diaracteristic  levity  and  superficiali^  he  had  lost 
ground  among  the  denomination  to  whidi  he  be- 
longed, and  that  he  had  been  persuaded  to  resign 
his  ministerial  pretensions,  and  had  returned  to 
the  exercise  of  nis  profession,  in  which  he  ynB 
assisted  by  the  patronage  and  xeeommeBdation  oi 
the  religions  body  of  which  he  had  been  an  organ 
and  was  still  a  member.  He  was  a  soitft  nuo,  n^ 
the  American  sense  of  the  term,  and  continued  to 
make  more  by  his  eight  or  ten  diqn^  work  on  Ae 
magftsnne  than  some  who  labomredonitforawhoie' 
mpBthi 

At  that  time  I  knew  nothmg  of  London  work, 
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Mid  its  somewhat  peculiar  regulations.  Mr.  Smart 
took  the  benefit  of  my  ignorance  by  depriving  me 
in  his  own  behalf  of  my  just  share  of  what  printers 
term  "  fat,"  a  word  the  professional  signification  of 
which  cannot  be  accurately  imparted  to  the  general 
reader,  but  which  describes  a  species  of  advantage 
occurring  more  or  less  in  all  sorts  of  work,  and 
which  ought  justly  to  be  equally  divided  among 
all  the  hands  engaged,  in  proportions  correspond- 
ing with  the  labours  of  each.  But  Smart  was  not 
the  only  pecdator  I  had  to  contend  with.  Of 
course,  I  could  not  long  remain  ignorant  of  the 
usages  of  the  business ;  and  I  now  discovered  that 

the  overseer,  Mr.  Y ,  who  was  supposed  to  be 

%  secret  small  partner,  and  who  had  a  reputation 
among  the  body  for  "exalted  piety,"  and  with  the 
ostensible  proprietor  of  the  office  for  admirable 
management,  made  no  sort  of  scruple  of  cheating 
when  he  could.  For  instance,  I  wrought  until 
twelve  o'clock  at  his  request  for  four  successive 
nights,  and  till  after  one  for  the  two  following ; 
but  not  being  aware  that  I  was  entitled  to  any- 
thing extra  for  the  night-work,  I  charged  nothing 
in  my  bill  for  it ;  and  when,  a  month  afterwards, 
having  discovered  my  mistake,  I  made  a  claim  for 
the  amount,  he  refused  to  pay  it  on  the  ground  that 
I  had  forfeited  it  by  not  charging  it  at  the  time. 
I  could  not  allow  him  to  burden  his  pious  soul 
with  the  fraud,  but  rescued  him  from  tiie  sin  by 
overcharging ''corrections"  in  several  subsequent 
bills  until  I  had  £Etirly  reimbursed  myself  wiUiout 
his  knowledge. 

Although  doix^  much  more  work  in  this  office 
than  I  was  ever  paid  for,  owing  to  the  *^  admirable 
management"  of  the  overseer,  I  yet  earned  a  great 
deal  more  than  it  is  generally  possible  to  do  in  the 
larger  houses  where  the  scale  is  rigidly  adhered 
to.     The  reason  was,  that  I  wrought  longer  hours, 
and  was  allowed  to  work  as  many  hours  as  I  chose 
during  the  day.  I  was  in  my  frame  every  morning 
at  BIX,  and  seldom  left  before  ten,  often  not  til) 
midnight;  but  my  health  and  constitution  were 
then  first-rate,  my  habits  fttigal  and  temperate,  and 
feitigue,  if  it  came  at  all  in  the  week,  came  late  on 
the  Saturday,  and  was  dissipated  by  the  repose  of 
the  Sunday.    My  bills  were  rarely  less  than  forty 
diillinga,  and  often  above  fifty  weekly ;  but  Uiey 
w^e  seldom  paid  without  a  hint  that  I  was  eam- 
ii^  too  much  money,  and  it  was  plain  to  me, 
thov^h  I  could  never  comprehend  for  what  reason, 
that  I  should  have  been  more  welcome  had  I 
written  less.    During  the  first  two  weeks  of  eadi 
month,  the  old  man,  who  seldom  earned  above  a 
dozen  dullings,  and  myself  were  the  cmly  journey- 
men compositors  employed.    There  were  twelve 
apprentices  in  all,  nine  of  whom  wrought  in  a  room 
by  themselves  upon  the  best  work  the  house 
alforded.  Upon  the  whole,  the  establishment  ou^t 
to  have  been  immensely  profitable^  as  the  amount 
of  ^  wages  paid  weekly  could  hardly  have  been  a 
third  of  the  value  of  the  work  d<Ae.    Mudi  of  the 
press-work  was  monopolised  by  a  machine  in  the 
cellar,  driven  by  an  Irish  engine  (^  flesh  and 
blood — and  potatoes — who  turned  the  handle  for 
lialf-arcrown  a  day,  findmg  his  own  steam;  and 
the  whole  of  the  reading  was  ground  off  for  a 


pound  a-week  by  a  young  parson  waiting  for  a 
"call." 

Before  I  had  been  here  two  months  there  came  a 
Greek  volume  to  be  printed,  with  Latin  notes  and 
scholia.    This,  which  was  fortunately  considered 
too  hard  a  bone  for  the  apprentices,  turned  out  an 
extremely  good  job  for  the  compositor.    The  old 
man  and  I  were  taken  from  the  magazine  and  set 
about  it — ^but  after  a  few  trials  the  old  man  gave  it 
up  as  a  bad  job,  knowing  nothing  of  either  language, 
and  being  half  blind  with  age.   After  the  first  few 
days,  when  I  had  thoroughly  mastered  the  Greek 
case,  I  found  it  an  easy  thing  to  earn,  at  the  hours 
I  was  working,  twelve  shillings  a  day  upon  it,  and 
I  laboured  diligently  to  make  hay  while  the  son 
shone.    But  yet  I  could  not  get  it  out  so  fast  as  it 
was  required,  and  therefore  a  Greek  compositor 
was  advertised  for,  and  engaged  to  assist.   When 
I  heard  that  a  Grecian  was  coming,  I  expected,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  to  see  a  first-dass  man,  one  of 
the  gentlemen  of  the  trade,  and  was  not  a  little 
astonished  to  behold  a  wretched  grimy  specimen 
of  humanity,  near  forty  years  of  age,  fluttering  in 
rags,  and  literally  scaled  with  filth,  with  scarcely  a 
shurt  and  but  an  apology  for  shoes,  inducted  into 
the  next  firame  to  mine  as  my  coadjutor.    Scare- 
crow as  he  was,  his  appearance  was  no  index  of  his 
ability.    He  rained  a  perfect  storm  of  Greek  type 
into  his  empty  case  as  he  b^gan  distribution,  and 
picked  it  up  again  when  he  commenced  composing 
with  proportionate  rapidity ;  and  I  expected  that 
he  would  reap  a  treuMoidous  harvest  and  make 
short  work  of  the  whole  volume.    But  I  found 
that  his  industry  was  of  a  very  fitful  kind  and 
required  a  vigorous  stimulus.  "We  had  hardly  been 
two  hours  at  work  and  earned  as  many  shillings, 
when  he  assailed  the  overseer,  who  just  then  en- 
tered the  room,  for  an  advance  of  wages,  on  the 
ground  of  utter  destitution  through  recent  illness 
and  want  of  employment.    The  overseer  looked 
at  what  he  had  done,  and  handed  him  half-a-crown, 
with  which  he  shot  down  stairs  at  once,  and  re- 
turned in  a  few  minutes  with  a  pint  of  gin,  a  penny 
loaf  and  a  lump  of  cheese.    The  whole  of  the  gin 
disappeared  in  the  course  of  the  next  hour;  the 
bread  and  cheese  furnished  his  meals  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day.    He  left  at  seven  in  the  even- 
ing, borrowing  a  few  shillings  **  to  pay  his  lodging.*' 
He  "  showed"  again  next  day  at  a  quarter  to  ten — 
again  borrowed  his  gin-money,  and  wasted  an  hour 
in  ^nptying  the  bottle  in  small  sips  "  to  steady  his 
nerves  **  before  he  began  work.    He  was  not  long 
of  discovering  that  I  was  a  stranger  to  the  customs 
of  the  trade,  and  took  upon  himself  to  lay  down 
the  law  for  the  conduct  of  the  work  we  were  upon. 
He  first  proposed  that  we  should  work  in  pocket — 
he  taking  the  Greek  and  I  the  Latin — a  propo- 
sition which  would  have  been  advantageous  to  both 
had  he  possessed  average  industry.      Finding  I 
would  not  have  a  partnership,  he  informed  me 
bluntly  that  I  had  no  business  to  work  the  hours  I  did, 
and  that  I  was  robbing  him  by  taking  more  than 
my  share  of  a  profitable  job.  An  appeal  was  made 
to  the  OY^Eseer,  and  knowing  his  dislike  to  hea^ 
biUsy  I  was  fearful  <^  the  result;  but  the  work 
wie  wanted  im  a  buxry,  and  he  decided  in  my 
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favour,  recommending  the  Grecian  to  nse  equal 
diligence  and  earn  as  much  as  he  could.  For  some 
days  after  he  made  a  show  of  extraordinary  in- 
dustry,  and  certainly  did  a  great  deal  of  work. 
17ew  type  was  now  supplied  to  us  as  fast  as  it  was 
wanted,  as  no  proofs  were  to  be  returned  for  press 
until  the  whole  was  in  the  hands  of  the  editor.  I 
felt  now  pretty  sure  of  getting  three-fourths  of  the 
whole  to  my  own  share,  and  laboured  on  sedulously 
for  three  months,  receiving  between  three  and  four 
pounds  every  Saturday  night  At  the  end  of  this 
period  a  very  unsavoury  fact  came  to  light  The 
overseer,  whose  **  admirable  management "  was  no 
match  for  the  tactics  of  the  ragged  Grecian,  sud- 
denly discovered,  upon  examining  the  accounts, 
that  more  money  had  been  paid  to  us  than  the 
composition  of  the  whole  work  should  have  cost, 
while  a«pile  of  "  copy  "  yet  remained  untouched. 
We  were  called  down  and  "blown  up."  A  stormy 
explosion  was  followed  by  a  rigid  scrutiny ;  our 
several  pages  were  examined  and  proved — ^when  it 
came  to  light  that  my  gin-drinking  comrade  had 
been  **  writing  horse,"  as  it  is  term^,  or  charging 
for  more  than  he  had  done,  to  the  tune  of  UL  lOs. 
The  rascal  confessed  with  a  leer  that  he  had  been 
regulating  his  bills  by  mine,  but  said  he  was  willing 
to  do  the  work  for  which  he  had  been  paid.  Thus 
he  managed  to  get  an  equal  share  after  all ;  for 
there  was  no  other  remedy  than  to  let  him  work 
out  his  debt,  which  he  did  at  his  leisure,  much  to 
the  mortification  of  the  printer,  who  disobliged  his 
employers  by  the  delay,  and  still  more  to  mine, 
who  saw  myself  swindled  by  the  tricksy  ma- 
noduvre  of  a  lazy  scamp  out  of  some  weeks'  pro- 
fitable employment 

Meanwhile  other  hands  had  been  engaged  upon 
the  magazine,  and  I  found  myself  in  the  very  unen- 
viable position  of  a  hanger-on,  with  not  above  one- 
third  of  my  time  employed,  and  that  so  unprofitably 
that  my  receipts  were  reduced  to  the  level  of  those 
of  an  apprentice-boy.  I  was  obliged  to  draw  upon 
my  previous  savings  to  pay  current  expenses.  It 
was  n^w  the  beginning  of  August,  and  knowing 
by  this  time  that  a  flood  of  hands  would  be  dis- 
charged upon  the  trade  very  speedily,  from  the 
approaching  cessation  of  busmess  in  the  Govern- 
ment houses,  I  was  anxious  to  get  into  some  remu- 
nerating employ  before  that  awkward  crisis  came. 
I  consulted  the  old  man,  with  whom  I  was  a 
favourite,  as  to  what  was  best  to  be  done.  He  had  a 
grandson,  he  said,  apprenticed  to  a  compositor  who 
bad  "  farmed*'  a  newspaper,  and  was  domg  it  cheap 
for  the  proprietors  with  their  own  materials.  He 
thought  they  were  about  increasing  the  size  of  the 
paper,  and  might  want  a  hand  or  two.  At  my 
request  he  gave  me  a  note  to  Mr.  B  ■  ,  upon 
presenting  which  at  the  office  in  a  street  runnmg 
out  of  the  Btrand,  I  was,  to  my  utter  amazement, 
introduced  by  a  sooty  little  urchin  to  the  identicaJ 
**6heepshead  delinquent"  who  seven  years  before 
had  decamped  with  my  sovereign  from  the  dingy 
crib  in  Clare-market,  and  who  now,  perched  upon 
a  high  stool  in  a  little  closet  lined  wiUi  lamp-black 
and  curtained  with  cobwebs,  and  holding  my 
<^ned  note  in  his  hand,  was  lord  in  the  ascendant 
of  the  typographical  department  of  the  —  news- 


paper. He  was  clad  in  a  new  suit,  extra  genteelly 
cut,  wore  a  gaudy  gold  ring  on  his  little  finger 
and  a  brilliant  bob  in  the  breast  of  his  shirt ;  but 
the  habit  of  dirty  fingers,  too  strong  for  his  gen- 
tility, had  spotted  hb  clean  linen  widi  dabs  of  dost, 
and  the  habit  of  beer  "  in  moderation**  had  stuned 
his  light  waistcoat  with  the  trickling  signttiire 
of  John  Barleycorn.  I  knew  him  instantly,  and 
could  scarcely  refrain  from  laughing  when  I  con* 
trasted  the  present  mixture  of  dirt  and  finery  which 
his  figure  presented  with  the  wretched  habilimentB 
of  1826.  I  saw,  too,  that  the  recognition  was  ma- 
tual,  and  was  far  from  enjoying  the  distreesii^ 
state  of  confusion  and  incoherency  into  which  mj 
apparition  had  thrown  hioL  His  first  impulse  was 
to  leap  from  the  stool  and  seize  me  by  the  hand; 
but  before  he  had  half  done  it,  a  second  thoo|^ 
impelled  him  back  to  his  seat,  upon  which  he 
fidgeted  about,  and  read  and  re-r^  the  note  I 
had  brought,  looking  over  it  at  me  as  I  stood  before 
him  with  as  unconcerned  a  countenance  as  I  coolS 
assume.  He  changed  from  red  to  pale  ten  times 
in  as  many  minutes,  and  was  evidently  at  a  oom- 
plete  nonplus,  and  unable  to  deliver  himself  from 
the  dilenmia  into  which  my  arrival  had  thrown 
him.  At  length  he  ventured  upon  a  quesUcm :  ^ 
**  How  long  have  you  worked  in  London?" 
"  Only  since  last  SfarclL'* 
"  Was  you  ever  in  London  before  T 
"  I  was  here  in  1826,  but  could  not  find  work." 
"  Well — and  where  did  you  find  it  T 
(I  thought  I  would  give  him  a  little  reliefl)  "I 
was  fortunate  enough  to  meet  with  a  hind  friend 
who  advised  me  to  go  to  France,  while  I  lud  the 
means.  I  went  over,  and  stayed  there  till  the  Be- 
volution.  I  have  dways  felt  grateful  for  that 
advice,  and  always  shall  feel  so.*' 

My  examiner  buried  his  face  in  an  old  {aoof  as 
I  spoke,  and  the  stool  on  which  he  sat  rangwi^ 
a  tremulous  motion  against  the  ground.  When 
he  had  made  a  show  of  reading  to  the  end  of  the 
paragraph,  he  said  in  a  voice  of  forced  indifference, 
"Well,  I'm  busy  now;  call  in  the  morning,  and 
m  give  you  a  frame.** 

I  was  as  glad  to  get  away  as  he  was  to  get  rid 
of  me,  and  left  the  house  with  the  intention,  for 
sheer  humanity's  sake,  of  troubling  him  no  more. 
Upon  turning  the  matter,  however,  over  in  my 
mind,  I  became  aware  of  two  very  good  ressow 
why  I  should  keep  the  appointment  he  had  made. 
In  the  first  place,  if  I  did  not  go  near  him  hd 
would  probably  imagine  that  I  should  divulge  ws 
former  failing  to  the  members  of  the  trade,  viA  in 
subjecting  him  to  the  terror  of  that  I  shonld  be 
inflicting  upon  him  the  very  trouble  which  I  "^ 
really  anxious  to  spare  him ;  and,  in  the  next 
place,  there  was  no  reason  upon  earth  rty*ny 
previous  misconduct  of  his  should  operate  to  my 
present  disadvantage,  or  even  prevent  hini  from 
making  me  reparation,  if  he  chose  to  do  so,  in  >ny 
way  that  might  offer.  One  thing  I  decided  vm 
and  that  was,  utterly  to  ignore  the  adventure  rf 
the  sheepshead  supper  unless  he  should  himBeli 
choose  to  revive  it  So  I  called  the  next  morning 
at  the  time  appointed.  I  had  done  right  Hew* 
plainly  relieved  to  see  >nc;  and,  leafing  me  ^ 
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Btairs  to  the  composing-room,  gave  me  a  frame 
next  to  that  of  his  son  Jem — 3ie  little  Jem  that 
had  pawned  the  flat-irons — now  a  really  good- 
looking  stripling  of  fifteen,  and  as  sharp-witted, 
fast-handed  a  compositor  as  any  of  his  age. 

I  never  had  reason  to  regret  the  policy  I  had 
pursued  in  this  instance.  Though  B—  never 
made  any  allusion  to  our  first  meeting,  he  made 
me  manifold  reparation  for  the  trifling  loss  it  had 
occasioned.  Besides  the  work  which  he  threw 
into  my  hands  on  two  days  and  a  night  of  every 
week,  he  procured  me  the  translation  of  certain 
French  documents,  for  which  I  was  paid  at  a 
mach  higher  rate,  and  he  allowed  me  many  in- 
dulgences which  I  should  never  have  received  or 
expected  at  the  hands  of  a  perfect  stranger. 

JB was  making  money  fast,  and  bade  fair  to 

become  a  man  of  weaJth  and  consideration  in  time. 
He  "  made  up"  the  paper  with  his  own  hands,  and 
went  ^  through  the  business  with  a  systematic 
rapidity  and  dexterity  not  to  be  surpassed.  With 
the  exception  of  a  "turnover"  from  the  country 
and  myself,  he  had  no  journeymen  to  pay.  He 
had  eight  apprentice-boys  besides  his  own  son,  and 
all  these  he  housed  and  fed,  and  having  them  con- 
tinually under  his  own  eye,  had  trained  them  to 
discipline  and  punctuality,  and  made  their  co-ope- 
ratiou  nearly  as  efficient  as  that  of  r^^lar  journey- 
men. He  would  infallibly  have  made  his  fortune, 
and  done  more  than  he  did  towards  the  ruin  of  the 
working-printers'  interests,  had  he  possessed  suf- 
ficient foresight  to  have  bought  shares  in  the  news- 
paper he  was  printing,  and  thus  secured  its  con- 
tinnance.  This,  if  he  thought  of  it  at  all,  he 
deferred  and  neglected  until  it  was  too  late.  The 
proprietorship  underwent  a  complete  change  about 
two  months  after  my  engagement  commenced.  A 
printer  of  some  standing  became  a  shareholder  to  a 
large  amount^  and  owner  of  the  ''plant"  of  materials; 
and  B  received  one  fine  morning  notice  of  the 
approaching  termination  of  his  contract,  and  was 
left  at  the  end  of  a  month  with  his  son  and  eight 
apprentices  as  his  entire  stock  in  trade.  He  was 
not  an  atom  daunted  by  this  untoward  catastrophe. 
Too  well  inured  to  fluctuations  of  fortune  to  suffer 
hia  philosophy  to  be  disturbed,  he  buttoned  up  his 
pockety  by  this  time  tolerably  well  lined,  turned 
over  his  boys,  some  of  them  "  for  a  consideration," 
to  parties  who  were  but  too  willing  to  have  them, 
and  giving  me  a  letter  of  recommendation  to  the 
new  printer,  snapped  his  fingers  at  the  world,  and, 
conscious  of  the  improved  value  of  his  services 
from  his  late  experience,  threw  himself  upon  the 
market 

Between  the  magazine  and  the  newspaper, 
working  three  days  a-week  upon  what  I  could  get 
by  the  one,  and  two  days  and  a  night  upon  ike 
other,  I  had  managed  to  do  tolerably  well.  I 
applied  without  loss  of  time  to  the  new  printer ; 
but  he,  having  already  a  good  staff  of  hands,  de- 
clined my  services  altogether.  It  was  now  Novem- 
ber ;  the  trade  was  dull  as  the  weather ;  the  dirty 
Grecian,  who,  notwithstanding  his  large  earnings, 
had  not  spent  one  penny  on  his  wardrobe,  still 
clung  tenaciously  to  the  few  author's  proofs,  and 
was  not  got  rid  of  without  some  difficulty,  and 
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more  pecuniary  loss,  when,  towards  the  end  of  the 
month,  the  last  sheet  was  sent  to  press.  My  cir- 
cumstances were  not  much  improved  by  his  depar* 
ture.  I  could  not  expect  to  displace  the  man  who 
had  succeeded  me  upon  the  magazine,  and  who,  to 
the  great  mortification  of  Parson  Smart,  had  vindi- 
cated his  rights,  and  secured  to  himself  a  full  share 
of  the  advantages  which  the  other  had  been  used 
to  monopolise.  I  hung  about  the  office  day  after 
day,  doing  little  or  nothing,  and,  to  get  rid  of  the 
miserable  torment  of  idleness,  employed  myself  at 
the  fireside  in  poring  over  an  old  German  gram- 
mar which  I  found  lying  in  the  dust  on  an  old 
shelf.  While  thus  engaged  one  morning,  and 
superintending  the  general  "dangle"  of  chops, 
steaks,  rashers,  and  red-herrings  which  were  to  be 

discussed  at  the  dinner-hour,  H ,  the  old  man, 

brought  me  the  morning's  Times,  and  pointed 
to  an  advertisement  for  a  printer  well  versed  in 
every  department,  to  take  the  management  of  a 
small  office.  I  was  heart-sick  of  the  horrible 
aspect  of  November  in  London,  with  next  to 
nothing  to  do,  and  I  wrote  off  to  the  advertiser  by 
that  day's  post,  and  offered,  if  he  would  pay  ex- 
penses down,  to  traverse  the  seventy  miles  between 
us  and  talk  tiie  matter  over.  I  received  an  answer 
by  return  of  post,  acceding  to  my  proposal,  «bid 
the  next  morning,  having  nothing  to  delay  me^ 
mounted  the  coach,  and  descended  at  the  adver- 
tiser's door  about  five  in  the  afternoon.  I  found 
my  principal  in  the  person  of  a  cutler,  a  little, 
active,  grizzled-pated  man  of  fifty,  occupied  behind 
his  counter  in  riveting  a  pair  of  scissors.  He  in- 
vited me  into  a  little  dark  parlour,  and  producing 
my  letter,  began  upon  the  business  at  once.  **  I 
am  going  to  start  a  newspaper,"  said  he,  "  in  this 
town.  There  is  not  one  here,  and  I  have  made 
up  my  mind  that  it  will  pay.  I  am  no  printer-^ 
have  hardly  seen  the  whole  of  the  business  of 
printing  in  operation ;  and,  to  be  plain  with  you, 
unless  you  are  master  of  the  whole  art  and  mystery, 
you  wul  not  do  for  me.  But  I  know  the  thing 
IS  easy  enough;  and  I  have  two  lads  whonl  I 
intend  to  teach  the  business — when  I  know  it 
myself.  You  may  have  them  at  your  disposal 
as  soon  as  you  like,  if  we  come  to  terms;  but 
you  must  act  candidly,  and  make  no  mystery  of 
anything." 

I  represented  to  him  that  one  man  could  not 
compose  an  entire  newspaper,  and  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  have  several  hands  besides,  as  well  as 
an  editor  and  reporter. 

**  I  shall  be  editor  and  reporter  myself,"  saidh^ 
"  and  I  think  one  good  hand  may  do  very  well 
when  the  boys  begin  to  be  usefuL  In  the  mean- 
time, there  will  be  a  month  to  prepare  and  get  out 
the  first  number.  I  have  no  office  yet  The  types 
and  press  will  be  in  the  town  to-morrow,  and  we 
are  clearing  out  a  place  over  the  way  to  put  them 
in.  I  can  borrow  assistance  from  my  friend  the 
printer  in  the  market-place,  with  whom  I  shall  not 
interfere,  and  whom  I  have  been  urging  for  this 
last  year  to  start  this  thing  himself,  but  he  has  not 
the  pluck.  This  place  is  as  dull  as  a  prison  tor 
five  days  in  the  week,  but  we  have  a  capital  market 
on  Wednesday,  the  day  we  shall  publish  the  paper. 
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I  ihall  cot  what  I  w»t  out  of  die  weeklies,  and 
add  the  looal  news  and  the  state  of  the  markets  all 
xound  the  oonnty,  which  I  have  been  in  the  habit 
for  some  time  of  supplying  to  the  Coumty  Gazette. 
The  paper  will  be  small,  four  pages  the  sixe  of  the 
Dispatch^  and  the  type  big  enough  for  the  old 
fanners  to  read  without  6pe<^acles." 

I  told  him  that  I  had  no  notion  that  the  thing 
would  succeed,  even  if  we  were  able  to  do  it  He 
said  he  did  not  care  a  rivet  about  my  notions ;  he 
had  not  sent  for  me  to  give  him  my  notions,  but  to 
do  his  work,  if  I  chose  to  do  it  at  a  fair  price. 
Was  I  willing  to  make  the  attempt^  and  leave  him 
to  play  the  fool  if  he  liked  ?  That  was  the  ques- 
tion ;  and,  further*  if  I  were  disposed  to  sell  him 
my  labour,  what  was  the  price  of  it  ?  (Conceiving 
that  I  had  an  original  to  deal  with,  I  withheld  all 
further  objections,  and  let  him  have  his  own  way. 
As  to  price,  I  demanded  the  standard  **  stab"  wages, 
thirty^siz  shillings  a-week.  This,  he  said,  was 
exorbitant^  and  more  than  he  would  pay ;  and  we 
were  on  the  point  of  parting  on  the  subject  of 
wages,  wh^i  he  asked  what  I  would  take  if  he 
boioxled  and  lodged  me.  I  said  I  would  allow 
fifteen  shillings  for  that ;  and,  after  trying  in  vain 
to  knock  o£f  the  odd  shilling,  he  finally  agreed  to 
give  me  a  guinea  a-week,  and  to  find  me  a  home, 
tor  six  mo^hs  certain. 

Our  agreement  concluded,  my  employer  rung 
the  bell,  and  ordered  a  strapping  wench,  who 
answered  the  summons,  to  show  me  to  the  spare 
room,  to  carry  my  trunk  thither,  and  then  to  prepare 
tea,  and  be  quick  about  it.  Having  taken  formal 
possession  of  my  quarters,  which  looked  pleasantly 
upon  a  third  of  an  acre  of  garden-ground  at  the 
back  of  the  house,  and  removed  the  stains  of  travel 
firom  my  £eu^  and  person,  I  descended  to  the  tea- 
taUe,  where  I  found  the  whole  family  aasembledy 
consisting  of  my  principal,  his  wife,  vnth  an  infant 
in  arms,  a  grown-up  daughter  of  twenty,  and  two 
lads  of  fourteen  and  sixteen.  There  were  two 
younger  boys  absent  at  school^  who  made  their 
first  appearance  at  home  at  the  Christmas  holi- 
days. During  the  whole  of  my  domiciliation 
among  them,  I  was  received  and  treated  in  all 
respects  as  one  of  the  family,  and  never  had  cause 
to  r^^et  the  engagement  I  liAd  formed.  The  next 
cLay  the  materials,  which  had  been  bought  a  bar- 
gain from  tibe^aseignees  of  a  bankrupt  printer  in  a 
neighbouring  town,  were  unloaded  from  a  waggon 
into  a  long  rocmi  pr^ared  for  their  reception,  over 
a  cart-shed  opposite  our  dwelling.  Wnen  I  had 
opened  the  various  packages,  and  made  myself 
master  of  their  contents,  I  was  not  a  little  chagrined 
at  the  sight  of  the  trumpery  outfit  they  presented 
to  view.  When  all  were  at  length  displayed  and 
arranged  in  some  sort  of  order,  I  told  my  em- 
ployer that  it  would  never  do  to  make  a  beginniug 
wiw  such  a  plant,  the  full  value  of  which  was  not 
forty  pounds  altogether. 

**  I  should  wonder  if  it  was,'*  said  he,  **  since  I 
gave  but  twenty  pounds  for  the  lot.  But  if  they 
have  served  to  print  a  newspaper  already,  I  don't 
see  why  they  should  not  do  so  again."  With  that 
he  drew  from  his  pocket  a  number  of  the  defunct 
Vounty  AdverHeer,  printed  and  published  by  the 


former  owner  of  the  rubbish  before  mc^  sad  pot  it 
into  my  hands. 

It  was  a  curious  and  unique  qpedmsa  of  tb 
newspaper-press;  four  small  pages  of  wretched, 
last-dying-speech-looking  print,  intersected  with 
gaping  blanks  of  white  paper,  with  hardly  one  eatiie 
column  plainly  legible  through  having  been  worked 
at  a  ricketty  press ;  the  type  was  of  all  sizee,  km 
that  of  the  largest  Church-Kble  print  to  tkt  of 
the  smallest  used  in  a  newspaper.  All  sorts  of 
miserable  shifts  and  contrivances  bad  been  re- 
sorted to  to  accomplish  the  fourth  page;  fs  had 
be^i  turned  upside  down  to  do  du^  ss  j's ;  h'sbsd 
consented  to  stand  upon  their  heads  out  of  a  simi- 
lar friendship  for  the  y's ;  c  and  e  had  made  cm' 
mon  cause  together ;  and,  which  was  worst  of  all, 
two^  three,  and  even  four  different  sizes  and  sorts 
of  type  had  been  pressed  into  the  service  of  one 
paragraph.  My  employer  stared  at  me  as^  with 
looks  of  mortification  and  contempt,  I  conaed  this 
predous  document 

''Well,*'  said  he,  "^  what  do  you  think  of  that? 
Can't  we  do  the  same  ?^ 

''Heaven  forbidT  said  L  "This  iaall  I  have 
to  say :  that  if  you  expect  me  to  become  a  party  to 
such  an  execnu)le  abortion  as  this,  you  have  mis- 
taken your  man.  I  must  have  proper  materials, 
or  I  don't  go  to  work.  As  for  that  lot  of  rottoi 
timbers,  which  was  once  a  press,  I  shall  not  take 
the  trouble  to  put  it  together^  smce  it  can  do  no 
better  than  this.  I  would  rather  forfeit  my  ex- 
penses and  return  to  London." 

*'StopI"  said  he,  "not  so  fast,  if  you  plesse. 
I  have  intended  to  procure  another  press,  hot 
thought  we  might  make  a  beginning  with  tUs 
until  we  feel  our  way.*' 

"  No,"  I  replied*  ''such  a  beginning  would  ruin 
the  attempt  You  may  buy  a  press  for  thiiiy 
poandB,and  you  must  spend  as  much  more  for  type 

ere  we  can  begin." 

This  was  a  species  of  o{^x}sition  he  had  not  ex- 
pected, and  he  hesitated  a  good  deal  before  he 
made  qp  his  mind.  He  left  the  place  soddenly, 
without  saying  a  word,  and  returned  in  a  few  mi* 
nutes  with  his  friend  the  printer  of  the  town.  The 
gentleman  settled  the  bu^ness  in  a  few  words:  the 
press  was  condenmed  to  the  flames,  and  a  second- 
hand iron  one  ordered  hom  Distafi^-lane;  and  a 
font  of  long-primer,  for  which  the  town-prifit^ 
had  no  use,  was  exchanged  for  a  quantity  of  placed 
and  hand-bill  type  of  no  service  to  us.  With  tto 
alteration  in  the  stock  I  declared  myself  contcoti 
and  then,  with  some  degree  of  satisfactioDi  set 
about  the  purgation  of  the  cases,  all  in  s  state  oi 
viUanous  disOTder,  and  making  preparation  for  the 
first  number.  The  indefatigable  proprietor  was  in 
the  office  early  and  late,  and  made  himfielf  ma^ 
of  all  the  details  of  the  business,  and  a<W 
picked  up  the  column  which  formed  his  ta» 
"  leader"  with  his  own  fingera.  The  Qrpe,  '^^ 
had  been  more  abused  and  neglected  than  vA^ 
worn,  gave  a  good  impression  from  the  p*f' 
ten  of  an  excellent  "  Stanhope,"  and  the  addi- 
tion we  had  made  to  it  prevented  the  necessi^"  <^ 
recurring  to  any  of  the  horrible  contrivances  aho^e 
mentioned. 
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The  town  destined  to  be  enlightened  by  the  new 
publication,  though  not  the  capital  of  the  county, 
yet  containa  a  population  of  near  seven  thousand, 
and  boasts  one  of  the  largest  and  be^frequented 
markets  in  the  country.  It  is  surrounded  with  ex- 
teasiyeandwell-stocked.downsand  sheep-pastures, 
where  hundreds  of  thousands  of  those  animals, 
under  the  care  of  shepherds  who  for  months  to- 
gether never  see  the  face  of  man,  wander,  witii 
their  guardian  dogs,  in  blissful  unconsciousness  of 
the  former's  shears  or  the  butcher's  knife.  More 
than  a  dozen  villages,  situated  beneath  the  abrupt 
declivities  of  the  high  grazing-grounds  or  on  tbe 
banks  of  clear  streams^  are  me  abodes  of  the 
graziers  and  sheep-fiurmers,  who  form,  with  their 
drovers  and  attendants,  the  dense  and  motley  popu- 
lation which  crowds  into  the  town  on  the  early 
dawn  of  the  Wednesday's  market.  The  number 
of  "  traps,"  or  light  spring-carts,  which  at  noon, 
on  market-day,  line  the  back  thoroughfares  and 
approaches  to  the  town,  for  miles  in  length,  afford 
mbstantial  evidence,  by  their  neat  and  trim  condi- 
tion, of  the  comfort  and  prosperity  of  their  owners. 
The  market-place,  though  large,  overflows  into  all 
the  surrounding  approaches  with  a  plethora  of 
horses,  oxen,  pigs,  sheep,  and  poultry,  and  pro- 
vender for  cattle ;  while  every  trader  erects  his 
**  standing^'  for  the  day  of  bnsinaas  which  is  to 
recompense  him  for  the  idleness  of  the  weeL 
CSieap  Jack  appears  upon  the  scene  with  his  heavy- 
laden  cart^  and  roaring  like  a  cataract  through  his 
battered  tin  trumpet,  intones  his  litany  of  lies  in  a 
voice  of  thunder,  and  most  efifoctnally  sheims  the 
yokels  who  shear  the  sheep.  By  two  or  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  business-transactions 
of  the  nuurket  are  generally  over,  and  then  com- 
mences the  ceremony  of  wetting  the  bargains 
made,  without  which  they  would  not  be  thought 
to  stand  good.  Every  birth  of  commerce  is  bap- 
tised in  "  gin-tickle,"  and  libations  in  strict  pro- 
portion to  tiie  amount  of  tta&c  flow  freely  down 
the  Croats  of  the  thirsfy  votaries.  As  the  evening 
draws  on  the  **  traps,"  gigs,  and  dog-carts  draw  off; 
the  burly  graziers  and  f&rmers,  swaying  from  side 
to  side  and  staggering  like  tottering  nine-pins,  are 
hoisted  by  the  publican,  ever  careful  of  his  cus- 
tomers, into  their  separate  vehicles,  and  by  eight  or 
nine  o'clock  the  market  is  clear,  the  streets  de- 
aerted,  silence  resumes  her  reign,  and  the  dull  town 
asleep  in  the  starlight  shows  not  a  symptom  of  life 
or  breath  save  a  few  glimmering  lights,  and  not  a 
sound  is  heard  but  the  slow-pacing  regular  foot-fall 
of  the  guardian  of  the  night 

When  I  first  beheld  the  multitudinpus  market  I 
was  no  longer  surprised  at  the  speculation  of  my 
employer,  and  only  wondered  that  it  had  been  so 
long  delayed.  He  knew  well  what  he  was  about 
He  had  long  before  deposited  his  securities  and 
got  his  paper  from  the  Btampoffice;  and  having 
well  placarded  the  town  for  three  weeks,  and  puffed 
the  adjacent  villages  till  not  a  soul  remained  igno- 
rant of  his  intentions,  he  published  the  first  number 
on  the  appointed  day,  and  got  rid  of  the  whole 
impression  before  noon.  A  second  edition  was 
exhausted  by  sunset,  and  altogether  six  hundred 
copies  went  off  on  the  first  day.    He  would  not 


print  more,  though  there  were  demands  for  the 
paper  up  to  Friday  morning— judging  it  as  well, 
ne  said,  to  have  the  thing  inquired  after.    Thia 

rulation  succeeded,  and  paid  a  good  profit,  as 
projector  had  anticipated,  from  the  very  first 
The  expense  of  production,  beyond  the  cost  of 
stamped  paper  and  my  wages,  was  next  to  nothing. 
The  elder  lad  collected  advertisements  and  local 
news,  the  younger  composed  slowly  but  correctly 
within  a  month.  The  cutler  made  himself  a  pair 
of  editorial  scissors,  and  used  them  with  so  much 
good  judgment  that  his  second  and  third  pages, 
small  as  they  were,  contained  all  the  news  of  the 
week.  He  wrote  his  own  leading  articles,  which 
be  suited  admirably  to  the  taste  of  his  customers, 
and  he  chronicled  tbe  state  of  the  markets  of  the 
county  with  such  fidelity  and  carefulness  as  to 
become  an  authority  on  that  particular  branch  of 
news  among  surrounding  editors.  In  short,  he  did 
the  work,  as  he  had  intended'  to  do  it,  well  and 
thoroughly,  and  reaped  his  reward  in  the  patronage 
and  approbation  of  the  public. 

I  had  qiute  enough  to  do,  and  often  worked  late 
at  night  during  the  first  two  months,  notwith- 
standing I  had  assistance  from  the  office  of  my 
employer's  friend,  the  established  printer  of  the 
town.  But  as  the  paper  made  its  way,  and  the 
number  of  standing  advertisements  increased,  and 
as  the  lad  under  my  care  became  more  rapid  and 
skilful  in  his  work,  my  labours  lessened  in  propor- 
tion, and  I  enjoyed  the  opportunities  of  leisure 
which  now  became  frequent  In  compensation 
for  working  all  Tuesday  night,  and  till  late  in  the 
day  on  Wednesday,  I  had  ibe  whole  of  Thursday 
to  myself,  when  I  wandered  on  the  Downs,  and,  as 
the  spring  advanced,  fished  for  trout  in  the  brooks 
— and  in  wet  weather  pursued  my  studies  in  my 
own  room  or  by  the  fireside  at  home.  Long  before 
the  termination  of  my  six  months'  engagement  I 
saw  clearly  enough  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of 
my  employer  to  renew  it.  I  had  fulfilled  the 
mission  for  which  he  had  hired  me,  and  had  taught 
him  and  his  boys  all  that  they  needed  to  know  of 
a  business  which,  for  all  useful  purposes,  may  be 
as  easily  acquired  in  six  months  as  seven  years.  I 
was  not  therefore  surprised  when,  at  the  end  of 
April,  he  asked  me  what  I  intended  to  do  at  the 
termination  of  our  contract.  I  told  him  at  once 
that  I  should  return  to  London,  and  iufoimed  him 
at  the  same  that  he  would  have  to  pay  my  expenses 
back,  as  my  services  were  not  to  endure  for  twelve 
months.  He  said  he  was  perfectly  willing  to  do 
so,  and  engaging  in  mv  stead  the  town  printer's 
apprentice,  now  out  of  nis  time,  who  had  given  us 
his  assistance  all  along  on  the  nights  previous  to 
publication,  he  gave  me  my  disdiarge,  together 
with  a  moderate  gratuity  as  a  token  of  regard, 
and  paid  my  fare  to  London  in  the  latter  end  of 
Mav,  1834. 

1  returned  to  town  five-and-twenty  pounds 
richer  than  I  had  lefl  it  six  months  before,  and 
with  health  and  spirits  renewed  by  my  country 
sojourn,  as  well  as  somewhat  \N'iser  from  the  expe- 
rience I  had  acquired.  Not  relishing  the  idea  of 
again  han^ing-on  upon  the  magazine,  -which,  as  I 
understood  from  Parson  Smart,  whom  I  met  in  the 
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street,  was  still  in  the  same  hands  as  when  I  left 
London,  I  applied  for  work  and  obtained  it  in  a 
house  occasionally  employed  by  Government  in 
the  manufacture  of  blue-books,  and  sometimes  by 
the  India  House  in  the  production  of  volumes  of 
an  analogous  nature.  I  arrived  just  in  time  to 
witness  a  very  profitable  dodge,  by  which  John 
Bull,  whose  pockets  lie  invitingly  open  to  the 
experiments  of  the  ingenious,  was  made  to  con- 
tribute a  tolerably  round  sum  to  the  hoards  of  the 
printer.  It  happened  at  this  particular  juncture 
that  the  India  Board  had  ordered  a  good  thick 
volume  upon  the  affiairs  of  Hindustan  to  be  printed 
in  demy  quarto :  the  bountiful  Providence  that 
watches  over  the  interests  of  the  master  printer 
had  so  ordered  it  that  Government  should  give 
directions  for  printing  the  same  volume  in  foolscap 
folio,  the  standard  size  of  the  blue-book  boluses 
which  the  public  are  supposed  to  swallow  for  the 
correction  of  their  internal  disorders.  The  printer 
employed  on  that  occasion  by  the  Government  im- 
mediately transferred  his  job  to  him  of  the  India 
House,  who  being  of  an  economical  disposition, 
printed  both  from  the  same  type,  first  working, 
as  the  several  sheets  were  ready  for  press,  the 
quarto  edition  for  the  India  House,  and  then,  swell- 
ing out  the  pages  to  the  folio  size  by  the  insertion 
of  blank  spaces  between  the  lines  and  headings, 
working  the  folio  copy  for  the  Government  By 
this  ingenious  manoeuvre  the  whole  expense  of 
composition  and  reading  was  saved  on  the  €k)vem- 
ment  edition,  and  the  public  had  a  thousand  or  so 
of  quarto  pages  for  which  they  paid  a  folio  price, 
nearly  three-fourths  of  which  price  was  a  clear 
gain  to  the  colluding  typographists. 

The  work  in  which  I  was  directed  to  take  a 
share  was  a  volume  of  corporation  matters,  con- 
taining a  large  number  of  municipal  charters,  the 
whole  of  which  were  written  in  lawyer's  hand  in 
Latin,  if  Latin  one  may  call  such  canine  stuff  as 
the  monks  and  clerks  of  the  feudal  ages,  in  their 
learned  ignorance,  perpetrated  so  plentifiiUy.  It 
was  now  that,  for  the  nrst  time  in  my  life,*  I  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  anomalous  mode  of  con- 
ducting business  which  prevails  among  the  work- 
ing printers  in  the  larger  offices  in  London.  I 
have  mentioned  in  a  former  section  of  these  remi- 
niscences that  my  knowledge  of  Latin,  such  as  it 
is,  never  put  a  pound  into  my  pocket :  it  might 
and  would  have  done  so  on  the  present  occasion 
had  I  been  allowed  to  reap  the  advantage  of  it, 
but  that  would  have  been  decidedly  against  the 
regulations  of  the  trade ;  and  I  was  virtually  re- 
duced to  utter  ignorance  of  the  language  by  being 
placed  upon  the  same  level  as  those  who  had  never 
learned  it  This  was  accomplished  in  the  follow- 
ing manner ;  and  in  describing  the  method  pur- 
sued I  do  no  more  than  describe  the  system  which 
is  in  operation  at  the  present  hour  in  all  large 
houses — which  is  recognised  by  the  Printers* 
Trades  Union,  and  which  the  masters  find  them- 
selves compelled  to  countenance.  Not  only  were 
the  hours  of  labour  limited  by  agreement  among 
the  workmen  themselves  to  a  certain  number  for 
every  day,  before  or  after  which  it  was  forbidden 
to  touch  a  type_a  plan  which,  in  the  present 


instance,  prevented  my  worldng  before  eight  m 
the  morning  or  after  eight  at  night,  or  makings 
any  use  of  the  time  allotted  for  meals— bat  the 
amount  of  work  we  were  severally  permitted  to 
execute  was  also  limited  to  the  capacity  of  the 
meanest  workman  in  the  companionship.  Sixty 
hours,  or  ten  hours  a-day,  was  decreed  as  the 
working  time  of  the  week ;  and  in  order,  it  wonld 
appear,  to  keep  all  the  hands  upon  the  same  dead 
level,  no  man  could  be  paid  for  more  than  sixty 
hours*  work,  whatever  amount  he  might  perfornL 
The  work  being  almost  entirely  Latin,  the  quan- 
tity to  be  done  in  an  hour  had  been  calcidated 
upon  the  presumed  ignorance  of  all  the  workmen 
engaged  upon  it,  and  was  but  little  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  usual  number  of  lines.  Althongh 
ignorant  of  the  extraordinary  principle  upon  which 
we  were  doing  business,  I  wrought  for  the  first 
week  with  all  the  energy  of  which  I  was  capable^ 
and  at  the  end  of  it  had  eighty-two  hours  to  charge, 
and  which,  of  course,  I  expected  to  be  paid  for. 
The  general  bill  paid  eightpence  an  horn*,  owing 
to  an  unusual  number  of  blank  and  short  pages, 
for  which  compositors  charge  the  same  as  for  those 
full  of  matter ;  and  I  looked,  as  a  matter  of  conne, 
for  21.  14s.  8d.  But  shortly  before  the  hour  of 
payment,  the  clicker  came  round  with  some  simll 
scraps  of  paper  in  his  hand,  containing  the  bills 
for  Uie  week  of  the  several  compositors,  and  pre- 
sented me  in  my  turn  with  mine,  which  ran  thus: 

Sixty  hours JKOO 

On  the  shel^  22  houi. 

"  On  the  shelf,"  thought  I,  as  I  blushed  up  to  the 
ears  with  the  combined  consciousness  of  mortifi- 
cation and  ignorance.  **  What  blessed  mystery  is 
this?"  There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  confess  my 
inexperience  to  a  comrade,  and  demand  an  expla- 
nation. 

"  Oh,"  said  the  beery  genius  to  whom  I  tp- 
plied,  "it*s  all  right  Strike  me  sensible!  ID 
show  you  the  fake  as  dear  as  mud !  Yon  see,  my 
fine  fellow,  you're  a  precious  sight  too  hungry— 
you Ve  put  the  steam  on  too  fast — you  want  to 
come  the  fire-eater  over  us.  You'll  find  it^s  of  no 
u^  doing  more  than  your  hours  in  the  long  raii» 
leastways  except  it's  for  your  own  convenience. 
If  you've  got  a  score  of  hours  on  the  shelf  this 
week,  you  needn't  do  but  forty  next;  you'll  hive 
the  whole  sixty  all  the  same.  You  tiiought  yoiff- 
self  in  luck,  I  suppose,  because  you  had  nothing  to 
do  in  your  proow  ?  That  last  proof  of  mine  took 
me  three  hours  to  correct" 

« In  luck  I"  said  I.  « I  have  teken  the  trouble  io 
learn  the  language." 

"  Have  you  ?"  retorted  he.  «  Then  I  can  tdl 
you  we  are  not  going  to  pay  you  for  it  Yo^ 
find  it  don't  do  to  be  greedy ;  you  must  tike  what 
comes,  and  mike  (be  idle)  a  bit  now  and  then,  ii 
you  are  such  a  fast  man." 

I  was  astonished  at  this  disgracefid  explanation 
of  the  mystery,  but  soon  foimd  that,  absurd  and 
mischievous  as  is  the  principle  involved,  my  c^ 
panion  had  stated  nothing  but  the  truth.  »J 
superfluous  earnings  went  to  swell  those  ofn^y 
coadjutors,  and  I  had  gained  the  privilege  of  bdng 
as  lazy  as  I  chose  on  the  following  week,  three 
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days  of  which  would  enable  me  to  get  up  to  the 
average.  The  second  week,  so  soon  as  I  had 
made  up  at  my  leisure  the  required  number  of 
homv,  which  happened  about  noon  on  the  Thurs- 
day, I  sat  down  quietly  under  my  frame  to  the 
jBtady  of  the  German  grammar,  considering  that  a 
better  use  of  my  time  than  working  for  the  benefit 
of  my  companions.  In  the  course  of  the  afternoon, 
the  overseer  came  round,  and  seeing  me  sitting 
fitill,  demanded  the  reason.  I  told  him  I  had  done 
my  week's  work,  that  if  I  did  more  I  should  not 
be  paid  for  it,  and  had  therefore  declined  taking 
more  copy.  Though  he  must  have  been  perfectly 
aware  of  the  system  pursued,  he  would  not  ap- 
pear to  recognise  it,  but  flew  into  a  passion,  and 
swore  he  would  not  keep  his  frames  idle,  adding, 
that  if  I  did  not  choose  to  proceed  with  my  work, 
he  should  put  another  man  in  my  place,  and  I 
might  quit  the  house  at  once.  Thus  I  was  com- 
pelled to  work  the  rest  of  the  week,  or  at  least  to 
make  a  show  of  working,  and  again  had  ten  addi- 
tional hours  on  the  shelf  on  the  Saturday  night 
Thifl  continued  so  long  as  the  Latin  copy  lasted. 
At  the  end  of  six  weeks  I  had  shelved  seventy 
hours,  which,  for  all  I  know,  are  on  the  shelf  to 
this  day,  since  I  never  got  anything  for  them,  pro- 
bably through  my  ignorance  of  the  proper  mode, 
if  there  be  any,  of  turning  them  to  account.  The 
reader  will  see  that  the  operation  of  this  execrable 
system  of  management  is  to  reduce  the  character 
and  efficiency  of  the  best  workman  to  that  of  the 
vroTBt,  or  at  least  to  the  average  standard,  and  to 
elap  an  extinguisher  on  industry  and  emulation : 
it  is,  in  fact>  the  compositors*  scheme  of  protection, 
and  has  the  inherent  vice  of  all  schemes  of  protec- 
tion, inasmuch  as  it  is  fit  for  nothing  but  to  secure 
to  the  idle  and  inefficient  workman  a  greater  share 
than  he  has  a  right  to  of  the  rewards  of  the  more 
industrious  and  dSective,  at  the  expense  of  the  latter. 
"When  the  charters  were  completed  we  grew 
more  busy  and  wrought  longer  hours,  and  I  was 
BOW  amazed  at  the  latent  powers  of  some  whom  I 
liad  looked  upon  as  drones  while  working  on  a 
foreign  tongue,  who  now  did  seventy-two  hours 
weekly  without  attending  longer  than  when  byt 
eixty  were  required  of  them.  Some  additional 
hands  were  now  put  on  the  work,  and  among  them, 
to  my  mortification,  I  recognised  one  of  my  quon- 
dam companions  in  the  Kue  du  Pont  de  Lodi. 
This  fellow,  who  was  a  Cockney  of  the  worst  school, 
whose  conversation  was  paade  up  of  obscenity  and 
dang,  and  with  whom,  firom  a  natural  antipathy  to 
the  species,  I  had  never  associated  in  Paris,  soon 
h^gan  to  make  himself  offensive  to  me,  and  to 
render  my  position  anything  but  pleasant  At  his 
Instigation  I  was  immediately  dubbed  "  Professor," 
in  aUusion  to  my  attempts  at  tuition  in  France. 
Sham  disputes  and  altercations  were  got  up  on 
various  topics,  and  finally  laid  before  me  for  deci- 
Bion.  My  opinion  was  demanded  with  ironical 
.gravity  on  the  simplest  points  of  grammar  and 
punctuation,  and  if  1  refused  to  give  it,  a  general 
.groan  of  the  most  dolorous  and  wailing  character 


was  growled  from  every  throat  If,  for  the  sake  of 
quietness,  I  gave  my  honest  opinion,  it  was  re- 
ceived with  universal  thanks  and  the  most  profound 
expression  of  obligation,  equally  disagreeable  and 
tantalising.  I  resolved  to  hold  my  peace,  and  let 
things  take  their  course ;  but  my  temper,  which 
was  never  one  of  the  meekest,  drew  me  into  a  dif- 
ficulty. My  tormentor,  feeling  secure  of  his  game 
from  the  general  sympathy  of  his  companions, 
thought  fit  one  afternoon  to  make  some  offensive 
personal  remarks,  which  so  exasperated  me,  that  I 
walked  foolishly  into  his  frame,  hauled  him  out, 
and  with  a  blow  between  the  eyes  felled  him  to 
the  groimd.  For  this  I  was  "  chapelled  "  on  the 
spot — that  is,  I  was  tried  by  a  general  jury  of  the 
whole  room  for  a  breach  of  the  peace,  and  fined 
five  shillings  by  sentence  of  the  "father'*  of  the 
chapel  for  striking  a  comrade.  There  was  much 
amusement  at  my  expense ;  the  "  professor "  was 
pronounced  "pugilistic,"  and  that  epithet  was 
henceforth  added  to  the  sobriquet  with  which  I 
was  honoured.  The  money  was  transformed  into 
gin  and  beer,  and  drunk  on  the  spot,  and  three 
hours  were  wasted  in  hiccuping  jobations  upon  the 
enormity  of  my  offence.  Ironical  references  to  me 
on  difficult  questions  were  now  more  numerous 
than  ever ;  .and  each  man,  as  he  came  up  to  my 
frame  on  his  pretended  consultation,  armed  himself 
with  a  huge  letter-board  as  a  shield  against  my 
fist,  and  peeped  over  it  with  mimic  fear  and  terror 
as  he  made  his  request  All  this  occasioned  me 
considerable  loss  of  time,  as  well  as  infinite  an- 
noyance. 

The  Times  newspaper  was  taken  in  daily,  and 
it  was  the  office  of  each  compositor  in  turn  to  read 
the  debates  and  leaders  aloud  for  the  benefit  of  the 
rest  When  it  came  to  my  turn,  they  could  never 
understand  my  "  professional**  mode  of  reading,  and 
made  me  many  humble  requests  for  explanation. 
Seeing  that  nothing  would  please  them,  and  finding 
myself  baited  beyond  endurance,  I  resolved  to  put 
an  end  to  it  one  way  or  other.  While  cogitating 
some  plan  for  the  purpose,  my  eye  fell  one  morn- 
ing upon  an  advertisement  in  the  first  page  of  the 
Times,  which  I  hastily  copied  out  in  my  bill-book, 
and  which  was  to  the  following  effect :  "  The  ser- 
vices of  a  gentleman  are  required  who  will  take 
charge  of  the  boys  of  the School,  out  of  school- 
hours,  and  render  occasional  assistance  in  the 
classes.  Address,  stating  qualifications  and  terms, 
to  X.  Y.  Z.,**  (fee  &c.  Thinking  it  at  least  worth 
trying  for,  and  hoping  it  might  emancipate  me 
from  my  present  imcomfortable  position,  I  for- 
warded a  note  to  X.  Y.  Z.,  giving  myself  the  best 
character  my  conscience  would  allow,  and  referring 

to  Dr.  D ,  at  F— d,  who  I  knew  would  give 

me  a  testimonial.  By  return  of  post,  I  received  a 
direction  to  apply  personally  to  the  Head  Master, 

the  Rev.  Mr.  E— - — ,  in  the  town  of ,  on  whom 

rested  the  onus  of  selecting  from  the  various  ap- 
plicants.   I  procured  leave  of  absence  from  the 

overseer,  and  next  day  set  off  by  coach  to ,  to 

try  my  fortune  with  i3ie  reverend  pedagogue. 
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The  population  of  Scotland,  by  last  census,  amounted 
to  2,870,784 ;  but  in  the  statements  which  we  are 
about  to  submit,  we  shall  assume,  with  Lord 
Melgund,  that  it  amounts,  in  round  numbers,  to 
8,000,000.  Such  a  population  would  involve 
600,000  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and 
fifteen;  but  the  existing  educational  machinery 
overtakes,  at  the  utmost,  only  300,000,  leaving  a 
aimilar  number  to  grow  up  in  ignorance  and 
degradation.  This  result  is  arrived  at  from  the 
following  data : 

KumlMr 
of  Schools. 

PkrnhSchoob 833 

Suppleraentaiy  Do.        .    •    •    •    $200 
Aisembly  Schools 125 


Kmnber 
of  PnpUi. 

74,000 
16,800 
16,000 


Total  Chnroh  of  SMtkid  .    .    .1,168 

Free  Church 816 

Total   Establidied    tod   Free 
Cfanrehee 1,974 


106,800 

66,000 

170,800 


To  avoid  onder-itatement,  let  the  papOs  ia  con- 
Dexion  with  theae  two  bodies  be  regaided 
asamoantiaf,  mToiBdBUibeTa,to  .    .    .    900,000 

AndforattoDdaiKieatoUKracbook^add    .    .    100,000 

800,000 

Three  hundred  thousand  children,  at  the  very  ut- 
most, are  all  tliat,  at  the  present  moment,  are  in  the 
act  of  being  educated  in  Scotland,  leaving  800,000, 
or,  to  make  sure  that  there  is  no  exaggeration, 
leaving  200,000  children  that  do  not  know  one 
letter  from  another,  and  who  are,  and  likely  will 
continue  to  remain,  beyond  the  humanising  influ- 
ence of  the  schoolmaster.  Two  hundred  thousand 
children  at  this  very  moment  growing  up  amongst 
us  in  all  the  darkness  of  heathenism — walking  the 
streets  in  rags  by  day,  and  wallowing  by  night 
amongst  filth,  disease,  and  poverty  and  death.  Two 
hundred  thousand  children  who  have  not  been 
taught  honesty,  who  are  not  allowed  to  beg,  and 
who  when  they  steal  are  scourged,  imprisoned  and 
banished,  and  who,  in  a  fair  proportion  of  cases, 
oan  see  the  ^llows  as  the  terminal  point  of  their 
sad  career.  Two  hundred  thousand  children,  many 
of  them  bom  in  sin,  most  of  them  reared  in  ini- 
quity, and  all  of  them  revelling  in  ignorance  and 
barbiarism.  The  State  that  does  not  educate  should 
not  punish.  Where  children  have  no  parents,  or 
where  they  have  parents  who  will  not  or  cannot 
teach  them  the  cardinal  elements  of  knowledge  and 
morality,  the  State  should  interfere  and  assume  the 
parental  functions.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  State 
theoretically,  and  it  is  the  best  policy  of  the  State 
practically. 

Why,  then,  is  there  not  a  national  system  of 
education  in  Scotland,  to  overtake  the  culture  of 
the  masses  ? 

The  simple  reason  is,  that  the  Established 
Churchmen,  the  Free  Churchmen,  and  the  Secular 
Educationifits  cannot  agree  as  to  the  precise  model 
after  which  the  national  ^stem  is  to  be  fashioned. 
Very  unfortunately,  too,  the  three  belligerent  par- 
ties pre  about  ^equal  in  political  influence,  and  the 


simultaneous  agitation  of  the  subject  by  one  or 
other  of  them  invariably  leaves  it  precisely  where 
it  was  before.  In  £act,  mey  form  a  complete  reso- 
lution of  forces.  Let  the  three  be  represented  ty 
the  three  sides  of  an  equilateral  triangle,  and  let 
national  education  be  the  object  in  the  centre ;  when- 
ever one  begins  to  exercise  its  tractile  power  die 
others  do  the  same,  and  there  is  an  end  of  progres. 
The  Established  Church,  if  we  may  be  penmtted 
the  use  of  an  anomalous  phrase,  is  passivdy  actire. 
It  does  not  originate  aggressive  movement  bat  it 
holds  on  with  iron  grasp  when  any  attempt  ismade 
to  modify  the  educational  institutions  of  the  coontiy 
in  conformity  with  the  spirit  of  the  age.  The  Free 
Church  is  positively  active ;  but  when  it  attempte 
to  take  into  its  own  hands  the  education  of  the 
country,  the  Establishment  resists  in  one  diredioA 
and  the  Secular  Educationist  in  another,  and  nut- 
ters come  at  once  to  a  stand.  The  Secnlars  aieabo 
movement-men,  but  when  they,  in  turn,  atretii 
forth  their  hands,  bond  and  free  exert  0ieir  anew!, 
and  again  the  lock  process  takes  place. 

It  IS  high  time  that  these  gladiator  contots 
were  terminated.  Whilst  the  combatants  are  in- 
dulging in  these  passes  at  arms,  Thuggi&m  waxes 
rampant,  and  souls  and  bodies  are  being  lost  The 
country  is  becoming  tired  of  mere  questions  of  p«" 
cedency ;  the  sulgect  is  important, the  danger  imim- 
nent,  and  the  necessity  for  earnestness  imme&te 
and  absorbing.  Let  us,  therefore,  inquire  into  the 
differences  that  exist  regarding  this  matter;  deil* 
ing  calmly,  but  firmly  and  can^dly,  with  the  three 
rival  parties. 

And  first  of  all  we  shall  address  onrselvBetD 
the  parish  schoolmasters,  as  representing  the  Esta- 
blished ChurcL 

The  ^lory  of  the  Scotch  parochial  system  con- 
sists in  its  imording  a  certain  minimum  amonnt  of 
instruction  for  the  population.  Be  titie  parish  ]ff^ 
er  small,  each  has  its  school,  where  the  radimorfs 
not  only  of  an  English  education,  but  of  dassw 
and  mathematical  learning,  can  be  ably  and  econo- 
mically communicated*  This,  with  a  flimilar  po» 
vision  for  religious  instruction  on  the  part  rf  w 
clergy,  forms  Sie  moral  parochial  machinery  of '^ 
country,  and  that  it  has  been  productive  ^^^ 
benefit  is  undeniable ;  but  that  Church  and  fldow, 
both  or  either,  have  raised  Scotland  to  its  pwsffl^ 
industrial  or  commercial  position  is  a  mere  figw» 
of  speech  that  will  be  received  as  gospel  only  o 
Church  courts  or  at  presbytery  dinners.  De^ 
investigation  would  diow  that  dimate,  trad^  the 
union  with  England,  the  national  system  of  \*^' 
ing,  and  other  causes  have  been  at  woA  in  wwn^ 
North  Britain  to  its  present  positioD.  We  lewR* 
nise  the  minister  and  8cho<Mmaster  as  etencnt^ 
most  important  elements,  in  laying  the  ^^^^'^'^^^^ 
of  fJleir  country's  strength ;  but  let  them  not  dfl» 
all  the  glory,  for  assuredly  the  world  will  not  gn« 
them  credit  for  it  ^.^ 

We  know  the  parochial  schoohnasters  of  ocw' 
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famd  well.  Tbey  are  sa  intelligent^  hard-working, 
mder-paid  class  oi  indiyidm^  Many  amongst 
them  are  fitted  to  fill  the  most  promineat  educa* 
tioaal  stations  in  ike  land,  and  their  average  cha- 
meter  is  highly  lespeetafole.  We  wish  to  see  them 
remxinerated  in  proportion  to  their  labour,  and  to 
the  importance  of  the  office  which  they  hold ;  bnt 
they  must  bear  with  us  when  we  say  that  the  con- 
cession mnst  not  be  all  on  one  side.  If  the  conntry 
is  to  pay  higher  salaries,  the  schoolmaster  most 
somewhat  conform  to  the  wishes  of  a  generation 
'vrtudi,  in  the  very  act  of  being  willing  to  remune- 
rate more  liberally,  demonstrates  that  it  has  greater 
Toal  respect  for  tiie  teadier  and  his  office  than  those 
conservative  lights  of  a  past  day  who  fixed  their 
incomes  at  their  present  miserable  amount^  and  to 
^diom,  notwithstanding  this  pr^nant  &cty  the 
schoolmasters  cHng  as  unto  household  gods.  The 
pedaffogic  mind  is  ccMistitutionally  in  £vonr  of  the 
let-alcme  system.  Sir  Walter  Scott  says  of  Reuben 
Botler,  that  ''the  man  was  mortal,  and  had  been  a 
schoolmaster.**  l!^e  training,  the  routine  of  official 
duty,  seclusion  from  society,  and  other  similar  in- 
fluences, nay,  their  very  poverty,  clinging  to  them 
as  with  the  tenacity  of  ^eitality,  all  tend  to  rivet 
the  opinions  and  practioes  of  the  instructor  in 
narrowness  sod  pr^'udice.  The  clergy  also  have 
dene  what  in  them  lay  to  retard  school-reform. 
However  they  may  attempt  to  deny  it,  the  fact  is 
undoubted  that  their  seal  in  this  matter  is  more 
for  the  CSiurch  than  the  school,  more  for  ike  clergy- 
man ^lan  the  preceptor.  In  one  word,  the  dbth 
look  to  the  pari^  schools  not  so  much  as  national 
seminaries  of  learning,  but  as  outposts  of  their  own 
establishment  '' No  bishop,  no  king,**  was  a  maxim 
of  King  James ;  and  **  No  school,  no  Ohurch,"  seems 
to  be  an  equidly  ^ivourite  although  not  avowed 
mnciple  with  our  modem  Presbyterian  divines. 
The  diurc^  is  regarded  in  the  light  of  an  ancient 
fortress ;  the  parish  schoob  are  reckoned  one  wall 
of  defence,  and  university  tests  as  another,  and  the 
Ghurch  looks  with  a  jealous  eye  on  any  attempts 
to  alter,  amend,  or  improve  them;  and  this  entirely 
from  a  mistaken  conception  that  they  form  part 
and  parcel  of  her  constitution,  and  from  the  equally 
xaistiJcen  apprehension  that  if  college  and  school 
wore  more  thoroughly  nationalised  the  Ohurch 
would  tiiereby  be  weakened.  As  we  have  begun 
with  architectural  illustration,  we  may  as  well  fol- 
low out  the  analogy.  The  ancient  baronial  castle 
hftd  its  moat,  drawbridge,  portcullis  and  bastion; 
ks  donjon  keep  and  its  gaUows-tree ;  its  hundred 
retainers,  with  their  pikes,  and  swords,  and  guns, 
and  all  the  other  paraphernalia^  animate  and 
inanimate,  of  attack  and  defence.  But  whoever 
dreams  of  such  adjuncts  in  a  modem  aristocratic 
domicik  ?  Wlmt  are  the  defences  of  Balmoral  ? 
Our  common-sense  Queen  barely  tolerates  the  pro- 
tection of  the  soldiers  and  policemen  who  are  sent 
to  guard  her  Highland  home.  The  military  are 
drafted  off  to  a  village  at  some  miles'  distance,  and 
the  handful  of  police,  instead  of  mounting  guard, 
sleep  soundly  in  out-houses.  And  so  it  should  be 
wkh  the  Ohurdi.  If  she  is  strong  in  her  resolves 
regarding  the  religious  instruction  of  the  people, 
she  may  safely  leave  s<»entific  and  popular  educa- 


tion in  other  hands.  For  the  first,  she  has  done 
nothing,  literally,  emphatically  nothing;  and  for  tha 
second,  if  she  continues  to  maintain  her  present 
attitude,  she  will  do  more  damage  by  her  retard- 
ment of  imperative  measures  than  her  previous 
effi>rts  in  the  cause  may  be  able  to  atone  for.  'Kie 
Ohurch  altogether  mistakes  her  functions  in  regard 
to  secular  education.  She  cannot  have  greater 
responsibilities  regarding  the  children  of  the  State 
than  the  actual  parents  of  these  children  have ;  and 
yet  no  one  expects  that  every  father  is  to  teach  his 
child  to  write,  or  to  read,  or  to  cast  accounts,  in 
proprid  persond.  The  par^t  is  bound  to  give  his 
diildren  moral  and  religious  instruction,  and  so  is 
the  clergyman ;  but  to  do  this  it  is  not  necessary 
that  either  should  interfere  with  the  school-room. 
This,  however,  is  anticipating  an  argument  that 
belongs  to  an  after-stage;  and  we  must,  in  the 
mean  time,  return  to  the  case  of  the  parish  school- 
masters, and  deal  with  them  as  a  class  directly 
interested  in  this  questicm. 

Well  then,  gentlemen,  what  have  the  lairds  and 
ministers  of  Scotland  done  for  you?  In  1803,  in 
the  palmy  days  of  good  old  constitutional  George 
the  Third,  when  Liberalism  was  at  a  discount^ 
these  same  lairds  and  ministers  concocted  and 
passed  an  ^'  Act  for  making  better  Provision  for 
the  Parochial  Sdioolmasters,  and  for  making  Begu- 
lations  for  the  better  Government  of  the  Parish 
Schools  in  Scotland  ;**  43  Geo.  III.  cap.  5i.  The 
preamble  runs  thus :  "^  Whereas  the  parish  school- 
masters in  Scotland  are  a  most  useful  body  of  men, 
and  ^eir  labours  have  been  of  essential  importance 
to  the  public  welfare,*'  but  hitherto  their  salaries, 
as  fixed  in  the  reign  of  William  III.,  have  been 
firom  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  merks  Scots  (the 
latter,  111.  2s.  2|d.  sterling), «  which,  by  difference," 
here  we  resume  our  quotation,  *^  in  the  value  of 
money  and  change  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
country,  has  become  a  provision  altogether  inade* 
quate  for  a  body  of  men  whose  labours  are  of  so 
great  public  utility :  may  it  therefore  please  your 
Majesty  that  in  future  they  shall  not  receive  less 
than  three  hundred  merks  or  more  than  four  hun- 
dred merks  per  annum,"  which,  beii^  translated, 
means  respectively  251. 13s.  3|d.  and  34^.  46.  4^ 
sterling.  But,  in  addition,  the  lairds  were  to  pro- 
vide dwelling-hottses  for  the  **  useful  body  of  men 
whose  labours  were  of  so  great  public  utility,"  and  on 
this  head  Section  VIII.  is  worthy  of  being  quoted. 

**  And  be  it  farther  enacted,  that  in  every  parish 
where  a  dwelling-house  for  the  residence  of  the 
schoolmaster  has  not  already  been  provided,  toge- 
ther with  a  portion  of  ground  for  a  garden,  the 
heritors  of  every  such  parish  shall  provide  a  ct>m<' 
modidus  house  for  the  residence  of  the  school- 
master, such  house  not  consisting  of  more  than  two 
apartments  including  the  J^tchin,  together  with  a 
portion  of  ground  for  a  garden  to  such  dwelling- 
house  from  fields  used  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of 
agriculture  or  pasturage,  which  garden  shall  con- 
tain at  least  one  fourth  part  of  a  Scots  acre  .... 
pix>viding  always,  that  where  the  heritors  diall 
determine  that  such  garden  cannot  be  allotted  to 
the  schoolmaster  wiutout  great  loss  and  incon- 
venience, it  shall  be  optional  to  them,  with  the 
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authority  of  the  quarter  Bessions  of  the  county  or 
etewartry,  to  assign  to  the  schoolmaster,  in  lieu  of 
such  garden,  an  addition  to  his  salary  at  the  rate 
of  eight  bolls  of  oatmeal  per  acre/'  Reckoning 
oatmeal  at  eighteen  shillings  per  boll,  its  present 
price,  and  supposing  the  garden  allowed,  but  not 
obtainable,  to  be  of  the  extent  of  a  quarter  of  an 
acre,  the  money  equivalent  would  be  somewhere 
under  two  pounds. 

We  do  not  say  that  the  heritors  of  Scotland 
have  literally  acted  on  the  letter  of  this  statute — 
on  the  contrary,  they  have,  in  numerous  instances, 
exceeded  the  statutory  provision  for  the  school- 
master ;  but  still  here  is  an  Act  passed  in  1803  by 
the  good  old  constitutional  Tories,  who,  at  county 
dinners  or  Protection  banquets,  are  ready  to  shed 
tears  when  the  labours  of  the  parish  schoolmaster 
are  mentioned  —  an  Act  passed  in  1803,  when 
President  Hope  was  lord-advocate  and  Blair  was 
solicitor-general,  when  Adding^n  was  premier 
and  Lord  Eldon  chancellor,  and  when  Pitt,W)md- 
ham  and  Canning  were  in  all  their  glory — an  Act 
passed  by  men  who,  while  recognising  the  parish 
schoolmasters  as  '^  a  most  useful  body  of  men,  whose 
labours  were  of  essential  importance  to  the  public 
welfare,  and  whose  provision  was  altogether  in- 
adequate," enacted  that  their  salaries  should  not 
exceed  ML  4s.  4^d.,  and  that,  compulsorily,  their 
residences  should  not  consist  of  "  more  than  two 
apartments  including  the  kitchen!"  Well  might 
the  "  most  useful  body  of  men"  exclaim,  "  Save  us 
from  our  friends ! " 

But  having  admitted  that  the  heritors  have  not 
confined  themselves  to  the  letter  of  their  own  law, 
it  may  be  concluded  that  the  voluntary  liberality 
of  the  landlords  of  Scotland  has  atoned  for  their 
txiggardliness  in  formal  legislation.  Whether  it 
have  done  so  or  not  may  be  gathered  from  the 
statements  of  the  schoolmasters  themselves.  In  a 
document  presented  to  Mr.  Rutherfurd,  the  late 
lord-advocate,  they  gave  in  their  average  incomes 
as  under : — 


£    s. 

d. 

Salaries   •••        ••• 

.*• 

28    6 

4 

jftCB            •*•            .«• 

t*. 

19  16 

9 

Houses  and  gardens 

•«. 

6    0 

0 

Average  annual  income  ...     £53    2    1 

flow,  then,  do  the  schoolmasters  contrive  to 
subsist  on  such  a  miserable  pittance  ?  They  eke 
out  their  scanty  incomes  by  the  performance  of 
other  than  professional  duties.  Mr.  Eutherfurd 
had  a  controversy  with  them  regarding  his  Mar- 
riage and  Eegistration  Bills,  and  on  his  motion  a 
return  was  ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  as 
to  the  extraneous  ofiacea  held  by  parish  school- 
masters. This  document  showed  that,  of  883  per- 
sons holding  the  ofiBce  of  schoolmaster, 

710     vero     Session  Clerks, 
426        „        Poor-law  Inspectors, 
193        „        Collectors  of  Kates, 
134       „        Qerksto  Heritorsj 
261  held  other  appointments. 

At  the  time  some  outcry  was  made  about  these 

pluralities,  and  jokes  passed  current  about  their 
bemg— * 

Pariah-elerk  and  sexton  too, 
Like  aaeieiu  Caleb  Qaotem. 


But  we  have  no  sympathy  with  such  sarcafim 
Public  functionaries  having  wives  and  children, 
and  ^most  important  duties  to  perform,**  and  all 
for  a  legal  remuneration  of  6Zl  28.  Id.,  are  qoit^ 
entitled  to  become  pluralists.  ^  Their  poverty,  not 
their  will,  consented  ;*'  and  until  men  are  paid 
adequately  for  their  labours,  no  one  has  a  right  to 
talk  about  pluralism. 

But  the  worst  remains  to  be  told.  The  parish 
schoolmasters  cannot  depend  either  on  their  mtm- 
mum  salary  of  25k  13s.  8fd.,  or  on  iheir  maximm 
of  34Z.  4s.  4^.  Section  in.  of  the  Act  runs  thiu : 
**  And  be  it  enacted,  that  the  salaries  so  fixed  and 
determined  in  manner  above  directed  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  the  salaries  payable  to  the  schoolmaster 
of  every  parish  for  and  during  the  period  of  twenty- 
five  years  from  and  after  the  passing  of  this  Act ;  and 
within  three  years  after  the  expiration  of  twenty- 
five  years  from  the  passing  of  this  Act,  the  ahenf 
or  Stewart  of  every  coimty  or  stewartoy  shall  fix 
and  determine,  according  to  the  average  amount 
of  the  fairs  of  the  county  or  stewaiftry  for  Ihe 
twenty-five  years  preceding,  what  is  the  value  or 
average  price  of  a  chalder  of  oatmeal  ....  which 
average  so  ascertained  shall  be  the  rate  according 
to  which  the  schoolmaster*s  salary  shall  be  fixed." 
Section  YI.  enacts  that  this  process  shall  be  re- 
peated every  twenty-five  years  in  perpetuity,  with 
this  provision,  however,  that  ^such  salary  shall 
never  be  less  than  the  value  of  one  chalder  and  a 
half  nor  more  than  two  chalders.**  We  are  not 
certain  at  what  time  the  scrutiny  took  place  for  the 
five  years  ending  1828,  or  if,  indeed,  it  took  place 
at  all ;  but  a  second  investigation  flails  due  in 
1853,  and  from  the  depreciation  in  grain  prices 
consequent  on  the  repeal  of  the  Coni-lawa^  there 
can  be  no  question  that  the  salaries  of  the  parish 
schoolmasters  will  sink  below  their  present  level 
humble  as  it  is.  The  guarantee  of  a  mnmtm  of 
one  chalder  of  oatmeal  will  afford  but  sorry  pro- 
tection ;  for  reckoning,  as  we  have  already  done,  the 
present  price  of  that  commodity  at  eighteen  shil- 
lings per  boll,  and  giving  sixteen  bolls  to  the  chalder, 
the  result  would,  according  to  the  existing  state  of 
the  markets,  admit  of  a  minimum  salary  of  14^  3& 
This  is  an  impending  state  of  matters  which  our 
friends  the  schoolmasters  would  do  well  to  look 
boldly  in  the  face ;  and  they  need  not  imagine  that 
because  neither  Lord  Melgund  nor  Dr.  Candliah 
have  carried  their  bills,  therefore  the  influence  of 
the  two  parties  headed  by  the  noble  lord  and  ti^ 
reverend  divine  is  to  be  r^arded  as  trifling  and 
treated  accordingly.  Every  one  conversant  with 
parliamentary  tactics  knows  that  a  party  or  parties 
unable  to  carry  a  measure  are  yet  perfectly  aWe  to 
obstruct  the  measures  of  their  opponents.  And  ^ 
parish  schoolmasters  may  lay  their  account  witt 
tills,  that  no  Ministry,  be  it  Protectionist  or  Pedit^ 
will  be  able  to  raise  their  salaries,  or  even  ke^ 
them  at  their  present  figure,  without  making  ^ 
cessions  of  some  kind  on  the  constitution  of  tte 
present  parish  schools.  Let  us,  then,  in  a  fiiendly 
spirit  proceed  to  discuss  some  of  those  plain  qno^ 
tions  which  must  inevitably  be  mooted  at  no  disisw 
neriod. 

Why  should  the  parish  schools  be  tied  neck  ini 
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heel  to  the  Established  Ghorch?  At  the  period 
when  the  present  tie  between  Ghnrch  and  school 
was  form^  the  Presbyterian  establishment  was 
nearly  the  nniversal  Chnrch  of  the  people,  Papist 
^and  Prelatist  being  in  small  minorities.  Bat  now 
the  aspect  of  afi&irs  is  entirely  changed ;  the  Esta- 
blishment cannot  be  said  to  comprise  more  than 
one-third  of  the  church-going  population ;  and  the 
question  naturally  occurs,  why  Pree  Churchmen 
and  United  Pre8b3^rians,  who  hold  by  Calvinism 
as  strongly  as  their  established  brethren,  should  be 
excluded  from  the  office  of  parish  schoolmaster, 
humble  in  emoluments  as  that  office  may  be?  This  is 
the  political  and  social  bearing  of  the  controversy. 
**  I  pay  taxes,"  says  the  Nonconformist  '^  I  am  as 
loyid,as  well  educated  a  Presbyterian,  if  not  more 
eo,  than  my  established  brother ;  why,  therefore, 
should  I  be  doomed  to  teach  a  hedge-school  on  the 
voluntary  principle,  looking  to  my  own  pockets  or 
tiiose  of  my  neighbours  for  the  means  of  building 
and  maintaining  school  and  school-house?'*  Ex- 
cept the  mere  circumstance  that  the  arrangement 
has  received  parliamentary  sanction,  we  can  see 
no  ground  on  which  it  can  otherwise  be  justified — 
and  we  need  hardly  add,  that  in  these  days  the 
simple  fact  of  Act  of  Parliament  support  does  not 
carry  much  weight,  unless  it  is  evident  that  the 
dictates  of  justice  and  common-sense  have  been 
duly  consulted  by  those  who  concocted  the  statute. 

Probably  we  shall  be  told  that  the  present  con- 
nexion between  Church  and  school  secures  the 
teaching  of  religion  in  the  latter;  but  we  are 
strongly  of  opinion  that  the  religious  teaching  of 
the  parish  school,  and  of  all  elementary  schools, 
has  been  very  much  over-rated.  The  mild  pre- 
cepts of  Jesus  may  be  taught  by  a  parent  whose 
children  sit  before  him  at  the  happy  fireside,  or 
they  may  be  inculcated  by  the  watchful  mother 
who  sits  by  the  couch  of  her  sick  boy ;  or,  lastly, 
th^  may  be  enforced  by  the  venerable  pastor  at 
hiB  annual  visitation ;  but  we  must  be  excused  if 
we  hesitate  to  admit  that  the  decalogue,  or  the  proof 
cateohism  taught  under  the  fear  of  the  uplifted 
oane  or  tawse,  ever  has  or  ever  will  do  much  in  the 
way  of  teaching  religion.  It  is  the  merest  dry- 
bones  and  husks  of  theology  that  can  be  taught  at 
flchooL  Besides,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  clergy  to 
teach  religious  knowledge,  and  not  the  sdiool- 
master.  Personally,  all  men  are  bound  to  do 
good  as  they  find  opportunity ;  parents  are  under 
tiie  highest  obligations  to  tram  meir  ofiGspring  re- 
ligiously; the  clergy,  in  point  of  responsibility, 
follow  next,  and  after  them  may  come  the  school- 
masters ;  but,  {HTofessionally,  if  we  are  to  attach  any 
meaning  to  the  words  of  the  Saviour,  as  addressed 
to  his  Apostles,  the  moral  and  religious  culture  of 
the  young  is  the  duty  of  the  pastor  and  not  of  the 
teacher.  And  let  not  this  be  esteemed  any  hard- 
ship ;  the  clergy,  in  point  of  numbers,  are  about 
eqtud  to  the  schoolmasters,  and  by  undertaking 
tins  interesting  and  important  duty,  the  clergy 
would  be  the  means  of  removing  the  great  bone  of 
contention  that  now  retards  the  cause  of  education 
and  hinders  its  development  in  a  national  form. 

As  to  educational  ^Boiency  in  connexion  with 
the  Established  Church,  it  were  ludicrous  to  refer  | 


to  it    The  improvements  of  latter  years  are  due 
to  the  spirit  of  die  times  and  the  e£forts  of  the 
schoolmasters  themselves;  but  assuredly,  except 
to  a  very  small  extent,  little  credit  is  due  to  the 
ecclesiastical  element.    When  a  school  is  vacant, 
the  parish  minister  has  the  virtual  patronage,  and 
by  his  advice  the  heritors  present^  then  the  pres- 
bytery examine,  the  presentee,  and  thereafter  an- 
nually inspect  his  school.    But  we  put  it  to  those 
who  know  the  system,  if  the  preliminary  exami- 
nation and  all  the  subsequent  annual  visitations 
of  schools  are  not,  with  very  few  exceptions,  dry, 
formal  and  useless  ceremonials.     The  Church  has 
two  excellent  normal  schools,  but  she  has  not 
made  attendance  on  them  obligatory ;  and  when  the 
parish  schoolmasters,  in  common  with  their  bre- 
thren of  the  Educational  Institute,  sought  to  make 
their  diploma  the  passport,  to  all  public  appoint- 
ments, did  not  a  northern  Synod  rise  in  arms,  and 
the  whole  Church  look  on  with  jealousy  ?    Law- 
yers have  the  training  of  lawyers,  artists  of  artists, 
physicians  of  physicians ;  but^  till  of  late,  teachers 
were  taught — ^nobody  knew  how.  .Then,  discerning 
their  true  position,  teachers,  like  other  professional 
men,  sought  to  purify  their  order  by  granting  cer- 
tificates of  comparative  merit.  But  has  the  Church 
done  anything  to  encourage  this  movement  ?    It 
has  not;  and  with  its  present  views  never  wilL 
It  is,  therefore,  for  the  teacher  to  assert  the  inde- 
pendence of  his  office.    Minister  and  schoolmaster 
should  co-operate  with  each  other;  but  the  one 
should  not  be  dependant  on  the  other.    Each  office 
has  its  appropriate  functions,  and  in  moving  in 
their  respective  spheres  they  should  and  ought  to 
be  help-meets  to  each  other ;  but  Church  should  not 
attempt  to  lord  it  over  schooL 

One  result  of  the  present  system  of  education  in 
Scotland  is,  that  every  sectarian  school  that  plants 
its  standard  vrithin  hail  of  the  parish  school  is 
regarded  as  a  rivid  institution;  but  this  mainly 
arbes  from  the  circumstance  that  alterations  in 
the  body-politic  have  caused  the  parish  school  to 
cease  being  national  and  to  have  become  denomi- 
national itself.  We  acquit  the  teachers  of  any  in- 
tention of  wishing  to  proselytise ;  but  in  the  divided 
state  of  opinion  that  now  prevails  in  the  country, 
people  will  assert  that  establishments  whose  heads 
must  be  members  of  a  given  Church,  and  who  must 
teach  under  the  superintendence  of  that  Ohurch« 
have  a  natural  tendency  to  become  sectarian.  Just 
now,  schools  are  to  be  found  in  clusters  where  they 
are  not  required,  and  are  thinly  strewn  where  they 
should  be  plentiful ;  and  this  result  will  be  found 
to  obtain  until  the  State  puts  out  its  strong  arm  and 
rigidly  acts  on  the  principle  that  all  seminaries 
receiving  public  money,  whether  in  the  shape  of 
taxation  from  heritors  or  grants  from  the  Privy 
Council,  must  observe  such  laws  of  geographical 
distribution  as  shall  secure  the  general  instruction 
of  the  whole  population. 

We  are  aware  that  the  parish  schoolmasters  are 
frightened  at  the  idea  of  local  boards,  and  that  they 
are  apprehensive  that,  like  a  petty  inquisition,  they 
would  interfere  materially  with  personal  comfort 
and  the  freedom  of  professional  action ;  but  before 
being  alumed  at  these  anticipations,  we  would 
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have  the  schoolniaBten  to  oonsider  the  nature  of 
tiie  statutory  restrictionB  that  are  preaently  lud 
upon  them.  By  SectionB  XVI.  and  XXL  of  iht 
Act  already  referred  to,  tbey  are  sabjeot  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  presbytery  of  the  bounds,  wkhont 
power  of  appeal  to  any  coort,  civil  or  eoclesiastical ; 
and  as  it  is  possible  that  none  of  the  clergymen 
composing  that  court  may  ever  have  been  a  sdu>ol- 
master,  they  mav  be  entirely  at  ^e  BMrcv  of  an 
nnprofessional  tribnnal.  Then,  by  Section  X VIIL, 
the  heritors  and  minister  may  fo  sbhool-fees ;  by 
Section  XX  presbytery  may  regulate  hours  of 
teaching  and  length  of  vacation ;  and,  worst  of  all , 
by  the  former  cl  these  sectione  the  schoolmaster 
shall  be  obliged  to  teach  such  poor  children  of  the 
parish  as  shall  be  recommended  by  the  heritors 
and  minister  at  any  parochial  meeting — a  power 
which  might  be  exercised  to  a  very  arbitrary  ex* 
tent  It  may  be  that  these  clauses  have  not  been 
acted  on,  and  that,  practically,  they  have  fallen  into 
desuetude ;  but  still,  in  estimating  the  force  of  the 
objections  that  have  been  urged  against  a  national 
system,  it  is  but  f&ir  to  remind  our  friends  that  by 
law  they  do  not  possess  such  an  amount  of  liberty 
as  should  make  them  afraid  of  impending  change 

But  ^idulst  making  this  statement,  we  desire  to 
have  every  sympathy  witii  a  class  of  men  who 
very  properly  desire  to  maintain  the  independence 
and  dignity  of  their  calling.  We  would  therefore 
have  the  teacher  to  be  placed  beyond  the  control 
of  petty  surveillance.  Let  the  lood  boards  decide 
as  to  school-house  and  dwelling-house  for  the 
teadier,  conform,  of  course,  to  some  recognised  and 
uniform  mode  of  pix)cedure ;  let  them  decide  on 
all  matters  r^;arding  assessment,  and  let  them 
elect  the  teacher;  but  let  them  go  no  further. 
Qualified  inspectors  ^uld  report  from  time  to 
time  as  to  the  diaracter  of  the  teaching ;  and  all 
complaints  against  the  teacher  should  be  referred, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  the  inspector,  whose  duty 
it  would  be  to  report  thereon  to  some  judicial 
authority.  Lord  Melgund's  bill  proposed  that  tiie 
power  of  censure,  suspension,  or  deposition,  should 
be  intrusted  to  the  sheriff  of  the  county ;  but  on 
the  principle  that  all  professional  bodies  should  be 
self-governing,  we  w<ndd  propose  tiiat  this  power 
Aoulid  be  vested  in  a  board  of  teadiers  chosen  by 
their  brethren  at  large,  subject  to  the  improval  of 
the  Orown.  The  decision  oi  such  a  CKMird  we 
would  have  to  be  final,  just  as  &e  eodeeiastical 
sentences  of  the  General  Assembly  are  absolute  in 
the  case  of  erring  ministers. 

Nay,  such  is  our  dnire  for  the  amicable  adjust- 
ment of  this  momentous  question  tiiat,  if  it  would 
secure  their  co-operation,  we  would  have  tiie  exist- 
ing staff  of  sdioolmasters  to  remain  in  c(«mexion 
with  the  Church,  precisely  as  they  are  so  connected 
at  the  present  moment,  aJlowing  the  new  arrange- 
ment to  come  into  operation  only  as  vacancies 
occurred  bv  death  or  removal.  With  the  announce- 
ment of  this  concession  we  take  leave  of  the 
S^rish  Bchoolmasters,  trusting  that  we  have  given 
emaome  ground  for  supposing  that  Radical 
Tatt  is  not  Bo  very  much  tneir  enemy  as  they 
may  hitherto  hare  been  in  the  habit  of  imagining. 
We  now  come  to  the  Free  Church,    Whentiiat 


active  body  separated  from  tte  EirtabliahmentiB 
1848,  some  eighty  parUi  schoofanasters  resigBed 
their  sobools  and  oast  ia  ^ir  lot  with^mfv 
eedesiastioal  organisation.  With  a  natoial  8y» 
pathy  for  these  parties^  mtm  tdtoo^  and  dweUn^ 
houses  were  procured  for  them ;  andth^fbUowid, 
or  perhaps  simultaneously  ^rang  up  witktki%tli« 
conception  of  planting  schools  m  parishes  Trlwn 
the  teacher  remained  attached  to  the  old  puodoil 
economy.  A  new  CSiuroh,  led  on  by  ea^getie 
leaders,  backed  by  popukr  applause,  and  hm^ 
national  aims  and  objects,  was  very  likely  to  duft 
out  as  one  of  its  ent^-prises  a  comprdie»rn 
sdieme  of  education ;  and  the  816  sdiools  wMeh  k 
preeentiy  has  in  operation  is  a  {ffoof  of  the  soeoeBB 
which  has  attended  its  nusaion  in  tins  dspartaieBt 
But  an  unendowed  Ohurch^  having  large  desgas 
to  aecompltsh  and  nothing  to  look  to  for  csnyng 
them  into  execution  but  its  own  internal  Teaomce^ 
must  needs  be  cautious  in  its  operataons.  Fint  of 
all,  the  Free  Churdi  built  i^aoes  of  worsyp  fo 
their  oongregations,  then  manses  for  their  deigy, 
then  cottupes  for  their  students,  then  echooh  nd 
dwelling-houses  for  tiiieir  teadiers,  and  to 
premises  for  their  missioiiBriee.  And  when  til 
this  was  done,  only  one-half  of  the  war&re  wm  ae- 
compUdied.  There  must  be  mo^ly  gBtkedagi 
for  we  support  of  the  clergy,  monthly  gatheringB 
for  the  teachers,  monthly  gatherings  for  tiMois- 
sionaries,  annual  coUectiona  for  colleges—ta  ny 
nothi^  of  Jewish  sohemiM,  John  Knox's  hoos^ 
nomud  sdiools,  and  dozens  of  other  olijeeii  t> 
which  the  willing  Free  Orarchmaa  hare  gladly 
contributed,  till,  after  eight  years  of  voluniury  eo- 
clesiastical taxation,  to  an  extent  unpanJleM  ia 
the  umals  of  the  Christian  C&urdi,  her  adhfiraitB 
are  now  disposed  to  turn  round  and  say,  ''Hbldl 
enoughr*  The  vessel  tosses  heavily,  BoapetkiDg 
must  be  cast  over-board  to  Hgtrten  and  rdierettt 
kbourii^  bark,  which,  now  fiurly  fcumdied  <m  ^ 
<:^)en  sea,  must  be  kept  in  good  working  order  if  fllM 

k  to  make  head-way  at  dL  Of  her  many  proj^ 
the  education*scheine  k  des^ied  to  go  ^^^^ 
board.  In  working  a  pmnp,  every  one  kaows » 
a  symptom  of  disorder  is  a  certain  omiBOHScaelietie 
sound  that  emanates  from  tiie  iniarief.  We  ee 
not  cunning  enough  in  hydraulics  to  aver  whete 
tiiia  lugulmous  mdody  arise  from  decadence  oj 
water,  or  from  an  abnormal  state  of  tiiei»Bton;Mft 
this  we  know  from  experienoe,  thai  after  itenane 
is  heard  the  functions  of  the  machine  wiUeoo^ 
later  be  at  an  end.  This  is  the  state  of  the^^ 
tion-fend  (rf  the  PVee  Church,  the  brokeiHwinW 
vaU  is  there,  the  asthmatic  insjmitioBS  caaDotbe 
mistaken.  With  aU  the  aid  from  OovenuBe^  ? 
the  erection  of  schools,  dwelKng-howea^  «^ 
supplementary  sakries,  and  it  has  not  been  m 
the  BVee  Chnch  teacters  are  miseraUy  <^J2? 
sunk  in  deeper  penury  than  the  paruh  ecbev* 
masters 

Dr.  dmdlish  has  from  the  first  been  tke^ 
mover,  as  he  still  continues  to  be  thechiefiqphow 

<rf  the  Free  Church  sohods.  The  <»*^^vj 
wortiiy  of  his  grei^  powers  of  ^^'^^^'^^'^^ZL^ 
will  not  carry  the  day,  anddiouM  «*8*»^"f*2 
the  better  part  of  valour.    Let  hia  kK*  ««»" 
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dxamine  Iiis  poaidon.    Dr.  Ohalmen  left  the 
field  evidently  iii^reeaed  widi  Uie  idea  that  the 
dntroh  shotild  not  harden  herself  with  a  matter 
'vrfiich  the  State  is  equally  houad,  and  better  able, 
to  perform.    Dr.  Ohalmers*  opinions  are  held  hy 
not  a  few  influential  laymen  and  clergymfin^  and 
althoagh  they  have  not  yet  mustered  strong  in 
Church  courts  ihey  are  vigorous  out  of  doors,  and 
will  one  day  knock  at  Tanfield  in  tones  that  cannot 
be  mistaken.    On  the  other  hand,  and  directly  op- 
posed to  this  section,  are  the  out-and-out  ecclesias- 
tical educationists  who. reject  Government  grants ; 
the  men  who  would  rather  want  education  if  not 
of  the  Free  Church  dye ;  the  men  who  would  have 
dancing,  algebra,  Qlndustani,  gymnastics,  and  navi- 
gstioii  tau^t  in  direct  oomiexion  with  the  cate- 
diisjeQs,  larger  and  shorter,  and  the  Protest  and 
Deed  of  Separation  of  184a.    Dr.  Oandlish  never 
will  march  through  Ooventry  with  these  liberal- 
minded  gentlemen,  and  he  should  unhesitatingly 
abandon  them  to  their  ^oite.    The  Free  Church 
pUnU^  if  handed  over  to  the  nation,  would  be  a 
noble  contribution  to  the  cause  of  popular  educa- 
tion. But  the  Free  Church  must  wait  till  Govern- 
ment seeks  its  aid.    This  is  a  do-nothing  age,  and 
we    are  at  present    blessed  with  a  do-nothing 
GoTemment,  who  will  fold  their  arms  and  go  to 
bed  if  not  stirred  and  kept  awake.    The  Free 
Church  should  say  boldly  that  it  is  not  called  on 
to  perform  a  duty  plainly  incumbent  on  the  State. 
*'  In  more  remiss  times  (for  national  education  is 
making  strides  every  year),  we  undertook  this 
duty— -4he  fruits  of  our  labour  are  to  be  found 
soattared  over  the  whole  eountry.  Let  the  country 
give  us  a  guarantee  that  those  schools  will  be  faith- 
ndly  and  effidently  devoted  to  the  purposes  for 
whidi  we  intended  them  (viz.,  the  education  of  the 
peojde),  and    we  resign  all  claim  over  them.*' 
Let  the  Free  Church  come  forward  and  do  this, 
and  she  may  claim  and  will  receive  an  influential 
position  in  the  settlement  of  the  question. 

We  now  come,  last  of  all,  to  the  secular  educa- 
tioaists.  There  are  two  weak  points  in  their  case, 
'vriiich,  dealing  with  them  as  we  have  done  with 
antagonists,  we  shall  freely  point  out^    They 


have  ezeellent  theories  on  the  subject  of  i><^ioT>ftl 
education,  but  what  have  they  actually  done  in 
the  way  of  putting  those  theories  into  practice? 
We  see  the  parish  school  in  every  parish,  and  the 
Free  Church  in  almost  every  parish,  and  we  see 
the  United  Presbyterian  school  in  a  few  parishes ; 
but,  except  Mr.  Combe's  solitary  seminary,  where 
do  we  find  the  secular  school?    If  the  seculars 
have  had  faith  in  their  principles,  why  have  they 
not  put  their  hands  into  their  pockets,  as  their 
rivals  have  done,  and  given  visible  evidence  of  the 
sincerity  of  their  views  ?    The  mere  allocation  of 
schools  erected  by  others  does  not  afford  such  a 
proof  of  earnestness  as  the  creation  of  schools  by 
ourselves.    Then,  again,  we  do  not  think  that  the 
seculars  make  sufficient  allowance  for  the  pre^ 
possessions,  or,  as  they  would  call  them,  the  pre- 
judices, of  the  adherents  of  the  Established  and 
Free  Church  school  systems.    With  ''bond  and 
free,''  the  Bible  and  Catechism  have  from  time  im* 
memorial  been  associated  with  popular  education 
— not  only  associated,  but  positively  incorporated 
and  interwoven  with  school  tuition.    It  is  no^ 
therefore,  surprising  if  they  should  look  with  a 
jealous  eye  on  any  proposal  to  dissever  them.  The 
Free  Church  says.  We  will  teach  Bible  and  Cate- 
chism, but  will  compel  none  to  learn  them  against 
their  inclination;  the  seculars  say.  We  do  not 
undertake  to  ii^xoduce  Bible  and  Catechism,  but 
if  local  board  and  teacher  agree  we  will  not 
exclude  them.    With  all  deference,  this  is  trifling. 
There  is  but  a  step  between  the  two  parties,  and  it 
were  childish  in  lK>th  if  they  longer  keep  nibbling 
at  such  trifles ;  we  say  trifles  in  so  far  as  the  dif- 
ference  between   the  opposing   parties   is   com« 
pared  with  the  magnitude  of  the  cause  that  is 
retarded. 

We  have  stated  that  there  are  three  parties  in- 
terested in  this  question.  Not  one  of  them  is  able^ 
single-handed,  to  defeat  the  other  two.  Cannot 
two  of  them  so  see  eye  to  eye  that  they  may  be 
able  to  carry  the  day?  We  have  given  our  con- 
tribution towards  the  solution  of  the  problem,  and 
shall  watch  the  progress  of  events  and  report  at  a 
future  period. 


LITEBATUBE. 


&olden  Dreams  and  Waking  Rea2itie$.    By  William 

Shaw.  London :  Smith,  Elder  and  Go.  1851. 
It  would  be  well  if  ingenuous  youths  of  desultory 
and  roving  habits,  and  who  imagine  themselves 
capable  of  everything  in  general,  because  utterly 
mlcient  in  any  particular  requisite  for  earning  a 
HveUhood,  were  to  peruse  and  ponder  over  l^e 
mcmd  contained  in  the  highly4nteresting  narrative 
before  us. 

The  author,  a  lad  of  about  twenty,  and  an  «ni- 
giant  to  Soutii  Austndia,  leaves  a  colony  where 
Bteady  and  persevering  industry  might  have  ulti- 
Otttefy  secured  him  aoompeteBce,  to  realise  within 
^fowmonths,  in  Califomia,  «Qheard«of  wealth,  to 
)>e  had  finr  the  mere  stooping  to  pidn  it  up.    He 


reaches  in  safety  the  "  golden  gate,"  as  the  entrance 
to  the  harbour  of  San  Francisco  is  called.  How 
auspicious  were  the  sights  that  greeted  him  may 
be  inferred  from  the  following : — 

Skirtiiig  the  beaoh  was  a  vast  ooUeotion  of  tents,  cilled 
the  "Happy  Valley'* — dnoe  more  truly  desigoated  the 
''Sickly  Valley;"  where  filth  of  every  description,  and 
stagnant  pools,  beset  one  at  erery  stride.  In  the  tents  con- 
gregated the  refose  of  aU  nations,  crowded  together ;  ei^t 
Seople  occupying  what  was  only  space  for  two.  Blankets, 
re-arms,  and  cooking  utensils  were  the  only  worldly  pro- 
perty tbey  posaessed.  Scenes  of  dapravity,  siokaess  and 
wretchedness  shocked  the  moral  sense,  as  much  as  fiUfa 
and  effluvia  did  the  nerves ;  and  such  was  the  state  of  per- 
sonal insecurity,  that  few  *'  ciUxens  "  slept  without  flre-ann» 
athsnd. 
The  ooiistaat  wearing  of  aimt  by  saeh  a  diaoiderty  mt, 
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amongst  whom  qftftzrels  were  freqaent,  oanted  mtaxj  dit- 
pates  to  terminate  disastrously ;  bat  the  unsettled  state  of 
the  country,  and  the  many  desperate  characters  prowling 
aboat,  made  it  necessary  to  be  armed  for  self-protection : 
the  weaker  party  was  only  sheltered  from  oppression  by  a 
loaded  reyolrer,  as  there  was  no  assistance  to  be  expected 
from  others.  Steel  and  lead  were  the  only  arguments  avail- 
able for  redress,  and  bystanders  looked  on  unconcernedly 
at  acts  of  Tiolenoe ;  the  cause  of  the  dispute  or  the  justice 
of  the  punishment  inflicted  bemg  seldom  inqnured  into. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  my  sensations  after  the 
first  day*8  ramble  in  Francisco.  I  had  witnessed  so  many 
startling  sights  that,  had  I  not  been  well  assured  of  their 
reality,  I  might  have  imagined  ihem  phantasies  of  the 
brain.  BuUdings  were  springmg  up  **  as  at  the  stroke  of 
an  enchanter's  wand  ;*'  valuable  merchandise  was  strewed 
about  in  every  direction ;  men  of  every  costume  and  colour 
—Down-£  asters  with  sharp-set  faces,  sallow  Southerners, 
gaunt  Western  Squatters,  vivacious  Frenchmen,  sedate 
Germans,  sturdy  English  colonists,  Califomians  and  Chi- 
lians, Mexicans,  Kanakas  and  Celestials,  hurried  to  and  fro, 
pursuing  their  various  avocations ;  and  business  to  an  in- 
calculable amount  seemed  to  be  transaeted.  Looking  at  the 
rude  sign-boards  inscribed  in  various  languages,  glancing 
at  Uie  chu>s  of  articles  exposed  for  sale,  and  listening  to  the 
various  dialects  spoken,  the  city  seemed  a  complete  Babel. 

Gold  was  evidently  the  mainspring  of  all  this  activity. 
Tables  piled  with  gold  were  seen  under  tents,  whence  issued 
melodious  strains  of  music;  and  the  most  exaggerated 
statements  were  current  respecting  the  auriferous  regions. 
But  amid  scenes  of  profusion  and  extravagance,  no  sign  of 
Older  or  comfort  was  perceptible,  nor  did  any  one  appear 
happy :  wan,  anxious  countenances,  and  restless,  eager  eyes, 
met  you  on  every  side. 

The  aspect  of  personal  neglect  and  discomfort,  filth,  rags, 
and  squalor,  combined  with  uneasiness,  avidity,  and  reck- 
lessness of  manner— an  all-absorbing  selfishness,  as  if  each 
man  were  strivmg  against  his  fellow-man— were  charac- 
teristics of  the  gold-fever,  at  once  repulsive  and  pitiable ; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  gold  I  saw  on  every  side,  a  feelhig 
of  despondency  crept  insensibly  over  me. 

He  incurs  imminent  risk  of  being  burnt  to  death 
during  the  night,  owing  to  the  negligence  of  a 
drunken  comrade,  and  proceeds  the  next  day  to  a 
fiirther  scrutiny  of  the  men  and  manners  of  that 
terrestrial  Pandemonium — San  Francisco.  We 
should  think  his  account  exaggerated,  did  it  not 
unhappily  receive  too  ample  confirmation.  Ram- 
pant as  is  every  unholy  passion  in  this  unhappy 
land,  that  of  gambling  appears  to  predominate : 

Adjoining  one  of  the  prmcipsl  gaming-houses,  a  "  Down- 
Easter"  owned  a  hardware-staU,  vending  pistols,  bowie- 
knives,  and  other  weapons ;  which  doubtless  furnished  the 
desperate  gamester  with  the  means  of  ending  his  miserable 
career.  On  one  occasion  I  saw  a  man  who  had  lost  heavily 
fall  dead  on  the  floor;  he  was  said  to  be  a  married  man 
firom  the  States.  Almost  all  losers  drown  their  regrets  in 
drink ;  and  to  keep  up  the  excitement  of  these  infatuated 
men,  the  bankers  generally  treat  the  players  with  wines  and 
spirits  as  long  as  Uiey  continue  to  stake. 

In  some  rooms,  loaded  revolvers  garnish  the  table  on 
each  side  of  the  banker;  he  generslly,  however,  secretes  a 
flmall  one  in  his  breast  On  the  sli^test  disturbance,  the 
rigid  countenance  of  the  banker  becomes  agitated,  and, 
without  inquiring  into  the  cause  of  tumult,  the  ring  of  a 
pistol-ball  commonly  suppresses  confusion.  At  night,  it  is 
by  no  means  safe  for  a  winner  to  return  home ;  for  outrages 
have  been  committed  in  the  very  heart  of  the  town.  I  have 
seen  a  winner  at  some  Ubles  peremptorily  called  back ;  the 
banker  insisting  on  his  continuing  the  play. 

Our  author  starts  for  the  "  diggin8,".in  company 

"with  other  adventurers.    Their  mifferings  from 

thirat  during  their  dreary  journey   across  bleak, 

i^iJ!?*"'*  ?^^'®  *«^fi<5-    Some  of  their  party 

^TnLL^"^^  J^  *^^  ^"^^  ^^  prey  of  wdv^ 
or  Indians.    At  length  after  innuieiible  hard- 


ships,  they  reach  the  appointed  spot;  and, aiW 
**  prospecting''  the  various  diggings,  select  iduit 
they  consider  a  profitable  locidity.  We  exiact  a 
description  of  the  cost  and  items  of  a  digger*fi 
outfit: 

A  rocker 30  dollars. 

Spade,    shovel,    piek-axe,    and 

two  tin  pans 18     „ 

121bs.  of  biscuit,  121bs  of  salt 

pork  and  beef,  libs,  of  Fr\jo]iy 

and  61bs.  of  flour     ....    50     „ 
A   frying-pan,  sauce-pan,  and 

two  tin  mugs .12     „ 


Thus  our  first  stock  in  business 
cost  us 


110  dollar8=22/.  tteriing. 

Our  author's  waking  realities  are  commendng: 

The  arduous  labour  very  sensibly  affected  cor  limbs  fbr 
the  first  few  days ;  but  when  we  became  more  icenstODed 
to  our  tools  it  wore  off.  Unremitting  labour  from  iqidm 
till  sunset  was  necessary ;  our  very  existence  depending  oq 
the  day's  produce.  Indeed,  but  fur  the  excitement  md  the 
hope  of  great  gain,  gold-digging  might  be  pronotmeed  the 
severest  and  most  monotonous  of  all  labour.  We  ehisged 
our  digging  oeoasionally,  but  we  generally  obtained  saffi- 
cient  gold-dust  to  procure  us  &e  necessaries  of  life. 
Twenty- five  doUars  worth  was  the  most  we  ever  seeaiedin 
a^  day,  and  that  only  on  one  occasion ;  from  fifteen  to 
eighteen  dollars  seemed  to  be  the  usual  average  of  duly 
findings,  not  only  with  us,  but  most  others;  snd  onrstttioB 
seemed  to  be  considered,  by  old  hands,  as  prolific  is  iny 
other. 

^  It  is  but  in  rare  instances  that  these  wretched 
victims  to  the'*  sacred"  lust  for  gold  can  realise  more 
than  the  bare  mewis  of  enabling  them  to  contisne 
their  arduous  toil.  With  bread  at  fh)m  four  to  six 
shillings  sterling  a  loaf,  and  other  mere  necessiries 
at  similar  exorbitant  prices,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  the  most  thrifty  could  save  but  little.  On 
one  occasion,  a  cargo  of  potatoes  from  the  Sandwich 
Islands  was  sold.  "  These  potatoes  had  a  veiy  npid 
sale  at  four  shillings  a-piece,  and  were  eaten  raw 
like  apples." 

The  author's  sufferings  are  augmented  by  the 
severe  illness  of  himself  and  comrades.  Their  nide 
hut  is  carried  away  by  the  heavy  rains,  and  house- 
less, sick  and  utterly  unable  to  work,  our  anthor 
affords  a  melancholy  illustration  of  l^ed  oove- 
tousness  and  misdirected  energy.  Apropos  of 
sickness,  the  account  we  meet  with  throughout  the 
work  of  the  sufferings  of  the  sick  (a  most  nmoeroas 
class)  are  perfectly  appalling.  Crowded  togedier 
in  a  building  of  most  inadequate  size,  they  an 
left  to  die  untended  and  uncared  for.  To  be  snre 
a  so-called  doctor  is  presumed  to  visit  them  dafly; 
but  as  his  notions  of  the  healing  art  are  limited  to 
copious  bleeding  and  bark  tea,  the  value  of  his 
services  is  easily  appreciated ;  he,  however,  erf- 
mates  them  at  five  dollars  a  visit 

Our  author  sufficiently  recovers  his  strengA  vi 
his  senses  to  resolve  upon  abandoning  his  dreams 
of  countless  treasure;  and,  retracing  his  steps,  he 
has  200  miles  of  wilderness  to  traverse  all  akoe 
and  but  scantily  furnished  with  food.  The  ^ 
season  has  set  in,  the  rivers  are  swollen  withiaiOf 
and  the  rude  roads  aJI  but  impassable.  The  bear 
and  wolf,  and,  what  is  worse  by  far,  the  lodiao^ 
are  abroad.  Still,  so  great  is  his  moral  re-ictioo, 
that  he  displays  more  eageraeas  to  fly  the  amife* 
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rous  regions  than  he  ever  manifested  to  occupy 
them. 

We  have  not  space  for  his  adventures  during 
his  weary  pilgrimage.  A  narrow  escape  from 
drowning  introduces  us  to  a  tribe  of  Mission-In- 
dians. Of  them,  and  of  the  benevolent  missionary 
labours  of  the  Spanish  Jesuits,  we  have  a  highly 
graphic  and  interesting  account 

Our  author  reaches  Stockton  half-starved  and  a 
beggar,  and  now  finds  that  it  is  not  enough  to  have 
a  will  for  work.  Had  he  been  but  me  merest 
bungler  at  any  particular  calling,  things  had  gone 
tolerably  well  with  him :  but  by  turns  carpenter, 
sailmaker,  cook,  &c,  he  is  invariably  dis(^rged 
for  utter  incompetency. 

Mr.  Shaw  is  not  fortunate  in  his  first  nights  at 
his  various  halting  places.  The  following  painful 
scene  was  his  welcome  back  to  Stockton : 

Thinking  it  impossible  to  find  out  my  old  shipmates, 
I  made  my  way  to  the  quarter  frequented  by  teamsters,  and 
warming  my  pot  of  coffee  at  a  deserted  fire,  looked  out  for 
a  sleeping  place.  To  my  great  joy,  a  space  under  a  waggon 
was  unoccupied ;  so  lying  down  on  some  rotten  wood  and 
rushes,  I  was  just  falling  asleep,  when  an  exclamation  of 
pain  and  horror  from  an  adjacent  sleeper  aroused  me.  He 
waa  a  hale,  gigantic  man  of  about  thirty,  who  had  been 
stung  by  a  yenomous  insect  peculiar  to  that  country,  the 
sting  of  which  he  knew  to  be  mortal ;  a  convulsive  tremor 
shook  his  frame,  and  the  perspiration  dropped  from  his 
brows,  at  he  stood  before  a  large  fire  with  his  hands  clasped, 
ezdaiming,  **  The  Lord  have  mercy  on  my  soul  !**  Various 
remedies  were  proposed,  but  he  shook  his  head :  '*  No," 
said  he,  **  die  I  must ;"  and  thus  philosophically  he  resigned 
himself  to  his  fate.  He  had  been  a  volunteer  in  the  Ame- 
rican army,  and  with  several  comrades  had  returned  from  the 
mines  to  winter.  Intelligence  of  this  disaster  had  a  start- 
ling effect  on  most  of  the  sleepers.  I,  as  well  as  others, 
from  a  morbid  curiosity,  watched  the  gradual  working  of 
the  venom.  The  doomed  man,  with  the  equanimity  of  a 
Socrates,  joined  in  conversation,  but  kept  drinking  large 
drangfats  of  brandy ;  violent  spasms  soon  came  on,  and  he 
shouted  for  more  liquor ;  his  features,  seen  by  the  lurid 
light  of  the  fire,  were  horrible  to  contemplate,  and  it  was 
not  without  violent  struggles  that  he  gave  up  the  ghost 

At  last  he  settles  down  as  drudge  to  a  Mormon 
^Eonily,  who  keep  a  well-frequented  inn  and  drive  a 
thriying  trade.  We  have  not  space  to  describe  the 
TariouB  peculiarities  of  his  new  position,  nor  to 
dwell  upon  the  antediluvian  maimers  of  this  primi- 
Uve  family.  Our  author  at  length  obtains  a  pas- 
sage  on  board  his  old  ship,  €ieMazeppa;  andafter 
stopping  some  time  at  the  Sandwich  Islands,  of 
which  he  gives  us  a  very  pleasing  and  interesting 
accotmt^  arrives  at  Sydney  in  a  state  of  utter  desti- 
tutioiL 

Mr.  Shaw  tells  his  story  in  a  very  simple, 
straightforward  manner.  His  style,  however,  oe- 
trays  at  times  much  carelessness,  and  occasion- 
ally (but  rarely)  he  is  somewhat  coarse.  However, 
it  IB  scarcely  mir  to  be  hypercritical  on  a  work  of 
this  description.  Amusing  it  most  undoubtedly 
will  be  found. 

Home  Truths  for  Home  Peace;  or,  **  Muddle"  De- 
feated.   London:  Effingham  Wilson.    1851. 

Webb  it  not  that  our  lively  authoress  has  in  this 
excellent  little  work  given  the  reins  a  trifle  too 
freely  to  her  love  of  &e  humorous  and  ironical, 
and  consequently  allowed  her  style  to  be  somewhat 
inconsistent  vrith  the  homely  topics  on  which  she 


treats,  and  the  homely  intellects  to  whom  her  ob- 
servations are  addressed,  we  should  feel  inclined 
to  expend  many  shekels  in  the  purchase  of  an  in^ 
definite  number  of  copies  for  the  benefit  of  such 
of  our  aged  friends  as  are  abandoned  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  their  housekeeper,  or  our  more  youthful 
contemporaries,  dwellers  in  chamLevs,  the  very 
shrine  of  Muddle,  that  foul  goddess,  whose  prophet 
and  high-priestess  is  that  incarnate  anomaly  'yclept 
a  laundress.  But,  alas !  she  charmeth  too  wisely  for 
such  "  dull,  cold  ears."  A  pickaxe  or  a  tomahawk, 
not  a  razor  or  a  Toledo  blade,  should  be  the  medium 
of  appeal  to  their  ever-muddled  brains.   • 

Out  upon  the  hypercritic  who  would  have  dis- 
suaded the  authoress  from  her  adoption  of  the  title 
she  has  so  wisely  chosen  I  Why,  no  word  in  any 
tongue,  known  or  unknown,  could  convey  a  tithe 
of  demeaning  imparted  by  this  significative  term. 
Muddle!  Let  any  one  who  reviews  the  events  of  the 
last  Parliamentary  Session  inform  us  by  what 
other  expression  he  would  characterise  the  position 
of  the  cabinet  coach.  Muddle !  let  honest  critic 
say  how  he  would  more  tersely  and  emphatically 
pass  judgment  on  the  indigesta  moles  of  German 
metaphysics. 

The  Verwirrug  of  the  latter,  expressive  though 
it  be,  dwindles  into  positive  insignificance  when 
contrasted  with  a  word  that,  for  deep  and  compre- 
hensive import,  has  no  rival  in  our  language,  save 
but  in  the  immortal  "  Fudge  T*  of  honest  Mr. 
Burchell. 

Our  authoress  indulges  in  sundry  philosophical 
disquisitions  as  to  the  tendency  evinced  by  mani- 
mate  objects  placed  under  animate  control  towards 
"certain  lower  faculties  of  volition  and  locomotion." 
For  instance : — 

<'  In  a  Muddle"  the  most  valuable  china  will  not  onlj 
"fall  down  upon  iU  own  accord^  {that^  as  we  have  seen,  may 
be  expected  of  it  anywhere),  but  it  wiU  previously  climh  up 
to  some  tremendous  elevation,  that  it  may  aggravate  its 
own  destruction  by  that  of  aU  the  yet  simple-minded  and 
able-bodied  crockery,  beneath,  thereby  multiplying  tenfold 
injury  and  annoyance  to  its  owners.  In  the  same  spirit, 
though  in  an  opposite  direction,  useless,  lumbering  articles, 
always  kept  at  the  very  top  of  the  house,  wiU  get  down  any 
number  of  stairs,  or  flights  of  stairs,  in  ordto  to  seek  out 
low  company  in  the  kitchen,  or  to  endanger  the  life  or 
limb  of  every  inmate  of  the  dweUing  by  placing  themselves, 
with  unblushing  efflrontery,  in  a  passage.  Keys  will  shake 
off  their  rings  and  get  out  of  your  very  pockets,  to  crawl 
beneath  the  hearth-rug  or  leap  into  the  dust-bin.  Pitchers, 
notoriously  dry  whenever  you  had  approached  them  to  ob- 
tain only  ''a  drop  of  water,"  will  find  out  the  nearest  pump 
and  there  get  filled  "  too  ftin** — rather  than  lose  an  oi>por- 
tunity  of  watering  the  bed  room  floors,  as  if  mustard  and 
cress  salads  were  to  spring  up  from  the  carpets.  Cruets , 
salt-ceUars,  and  decanters,  mock  the  thoughtfhl  house- 
wife, who  is  *'contisuaUy  replenishing  &em,"  by  as 
perseveringly,  discharging  dieir  contents;  whilst  shirts  and 
other  garments,  "  put  away  on  Saturday  night,  without  a 
single  stitch  or  fastening  wanting,"  and  naturally  expected 
to  be  fit  for  wear  on  Sunday  morning,  wiU  actually  get  up 
again  in  the  dead  silence  of  the  night,  and  proceed  to  dis- 
tant drawers  and  wardrobes,  that  they  may  enjoy  the  ma- 
lignant satisfaction  of  pulling  off  each  others'  strings  and 
buttons. 

Our  fair  friend  is  no  mere  theorist,  no  morbid 
fancier  of  a  state  of  things  that  may  rest  in  her 
vivid  imagination  alone.  No ;  like  that  eminent 
philanthropist,  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  she  satisfies 
herself  with  her  own  eyes  of  the  existence  of  the 
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evilfl  ahe  deplores  and  would  &iii  remedy.  Let 
QB  follow  her  during  one  of  her  domiciliary  visits. 
Of  coarse  she  knocks  and  rings,  and  families  forth 
an  additional  illostration  of  the  good  old  poet's 
adage— 

Qui  primo  [snbMidi  knoekmg']  tdmlwam  se  piiUt  eise 
Ftllitor    ....    siepe  iiefi. 

Praised  be  perseverance ! 

At  length,  fin«l  joit  Myoa  h&TO  det«rmiii«d  on  deptrting 
from  Ais  dwelling  of  mysterioof  tnnnofl,  to  seek  a  readier 
entrtnce  in  a  different  qaarter,  the  door  is  palled  Tiolmtly 
backwards,  as  fkr  as  a  mnddy  door-aat  wiU  allow,  and  the 
monotony  of  waiting  on  the  one  side  is  Taried  by  your  be> 
ing  graciously  permitted  to  remain  waiting  on  the  other. 

But  we  find  that  we  must  break  faith  with  our 
readers,  for  we  are  admonished  by  the  attendant 
imp  that  our  space  is  welUnigh  exhansted.  And 
better  for  onr  authoress  is  it  that  she  shonld  be 
permitted  to  preach  her  crusade  in  her  own  way. 
Ko  more  striking  exemplification  could  she  find  of 
the  ills  and  evils  of  muddle  than  the  interior  of  the 
editorial  sanctum.  Let  her  defeat  that  and  she 
can  afford  to  laugh  to  scorn  the  labours  of  Alcides. 


The  Histaru  of  Adult  Education.  By  J.  W.  Hudson, 
Fb.  D.  London :  Longman,  Brown,  Green  and 
Longmans.    1851. 

This  interesting  work  has  made  its  appearance  at 
the  precise  period  when  its  utility  is  the  most  cer- 
tain to  be  appreciated  and  recognised. 

It  were  idle  to  dwell  upon  the  immeasurable  ad- 
vantages secured  to  the  lower  classes  by  institu- 
tions and  societies  of  the  nature  hera  recorded  and 
explained.  Scarcely  a  day  passes  without  adding  to 
their  number,  and  never  at  Greece  or  Rome  were 
fio  many  shrines  reared  in  honour  of  Athene  as  are 
rising  around  us  in  our  own  Protestant  country. 
Scarce  a  town  but  boasts  its  AthAnywim^  with  its 
well-selected  library  and  able  staff  of  lecturers. 
We  have,  however,  some  slight  compunction  in 
alluding  to  these  latter,  for  we  fear  that  a  certain 
audience  of  artisans  in  Yorkshire  have  not  yet 
forgiven  us  for  drawing  down  on  the  head  d 
their  noble  lecturer  the  heavy  artillery  of  our  able 
contributor,  De  Quincey.  Had  they  not  been  fore- 
afcedled  by  our  own  •*  Peregrine,'*  we  would  willingly 
have  made  the  amende  honorable,  by  opening  our 
pages  to  any  counterblast  despatched  from  their 
camp. 

Our  space  forbids  us  to  do  more  than  direct 
attention  to  this  ably  and  carefully-compiled  work. 
The  reader  interested  in  the  march  of  education 
will  have  the  power,  thanks  to  this  volume,  of 
tracking  the  schoolmaster  in  his  course  during  up- 
wards of  the  last  hundred  years. 

Dr.  Hudson  has  performed  a  gracious  and  grace- 
fill  act  in  dedicating  his  useful  work  to  the  son  of 
one  who  did  so  much  for  the  cause  here' advocated. 


Popery,  its  Character  and  its  Crimes.  By  William 
Elfe  Taylor.  London:  Partridge  and  Oakey, 
Paternoster-row.     1861. 

Our  pages  are  but  ill-adapted  to  the  consideration 
or  discuBflion  of  topics  so  delicate  as  those  here 
treated  on.    If  we  refer  to  them  in  any  way,  it  is, 


and  more  particularly  in  die  present  instancy  to 
regret  that  such  works  should  have  appeared  at  «2L 
Each  fresh  batch  of  bieotry  and  polemical  contro- 
versy bat  serves  to  feed  with  fresh  fuel  the  unho^, 
the  on-Christian  fire  that  bums  but  too  fienxify 
in  these  pres^it  days. 

The  book  before  us  displays  more  of  industrious 
research  than  erudition ;  but  the  reeearch  is  a  one- 
sided one.  It  has  but  one  end  and  aim  in  view,  and 
tlut  is  to  present  in  bold  relief  the  more  grossand 
revolting  features  that  error  and  ignorance  grafted 
of  yore  on  the  Catholic  fiuth ;  and  this  has  betrayed 
the  author  into  many  inaccuracies,  many  garbled 
statements,  and,  in  more  than  one  instance,  a  sap- 
pressio  veru  Take,  for  example,  his  account  of  the 
rise  of  the  worship  of  the  Virgin.  He  tells  us, 
and  very  truly,  how  Epiphanius  rejected  certam 
persons  as  hereties  for  Mariolatry.  But  he  does 
not  tell  us,  either  that  those  so  rejected  were  Col- 
lyridians  who  had  offered  cakes  to  the  Virgin,  or 
that  Epiphanius  was  himself  one  of  the  staunchest 
supporters  of  the  doctrine  of  her  perpetual  viiginity. 
But  why  should  these  painful  features  be  for  ever 
paraded  before  us  ?  Is  it  worthy  of  our  spiritual 
superiority,  of  our  glorious  Reformed  Ohurdi,  to 
be  thus  constantly  directing  attention  to  the  gm- 
grene  and  disease  of  so  large  a  portion  of  our  fel- 
low Christians? 

We  trust  that  a  better  spirit  may  •^'^f^^  the 
next  compilation  of  Mr.  Wiuiam  Elfe  Taylor. 


JSustace,  An  JSlegy*  By  the  Right  Hon.  Chaelxs 
Tbnnyson  D'Etncoubi.  Second  Edition.  Loodon : 
Saunders  and  Otley.    1851. 

It  is  difficult  to  submit  to  anything  like  critical 
analysis  the  affectionate  tribute  of  a  father  to  the 
virtues  and  the^memory  of  a  departed  son.  Still 
stronger  is  the  claim  upon  our  mdulgence  when, 
as  in  the  present  instance,  that  son  fell  a  victim  to 
a  malignant  disease,  contracted  whilst  in  the  &ithfiil 
disdiai^e  of  his  regimental  duties,  and,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, at  the  very  outset  of  a  proq>erous  and 
honourable  careen  Without,  therefore,  nunutely 
examining  the  poetiy  conti^ned  in  the  vcdome 
before  us,  we  may  remark  that  the  book  itself 
both  from  its  aj^pearance  and  its  illustrations^  well 
deserves  a  place  i^pon  the  drawing-room  table ;  aid 
probably  the  following  touching  lines,  whidi  we 
have  real  {deaaare  in  extracting,  may  induce  oar 
readers  to  augur  favourably  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  author  has  performed  his  portioii  of  the 
task: — 

In  a  lar  Ule  was  drawn  thy  Uteat  toeath : 
No  anxioai  brother  watdied  thy  b«d  of  death ; 
Though  oomradet  all  thy  fevenih  waats  aupplied. 
The  loved  and  loving  stood  not  hy  thy  side. 
Thy  failing  hand  no  gentle  sister  pressed. 
Thy  head  reposed  not  on  a  mother's  breast; 
Thy  dying  accents  found  bo  fathei^s  ear. 
No  weeping  household  gathered  round  thy  bier. 
Yet,  when  the  death-drmn  rolled  a  deep  fiuewen. 
And  the  swift  volley  boomed  the  soldin^  knell. 
Though  no4  one  khidred  tsar  bedewed  thy  grave, 
Thy  spirit  elaimed  a  kindsed  with  the  brave! 
Heaved  many  a  breast  irtiich  war  in  vain  had  stesled; 
Around  thee  drooped  the  stoles  of  die  field ; 
And  veterans,  taught  all  forms  of  deaAi  to  see 
With  eyes  onmoisttiied,  wept  aload  a>r  thee  t 
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2!%e  Ckem  Flay§r.    By  Ultsb  and  Ho&imz.    Lon- 
don :  B.  Hastmgs.    1851. 

Apart  from  the  interest  excited  in  our  own  dajB, 
and  more  pardcukrly  of  late,  by  this  noble  game, 
chess  is  well  entitled  to  the  admiration  and  atten- 
tion of  the  antiquarian  and  lover  of  history.  It 
has  existed  as  tiie  d4l<usement  of  aU  classes  for 
upwards  often  centuries.  It  has  stood  firm  against 
the  bigotry  and  persecution  that  would  fain  have 
stamped  as  idolatrous  the  affection  entertained 
towards  its  mimic  images.  It  has  trimnf^ed  alike 
over  the  denxmciations  of  Ooranic  moral  and  the 
zealous  rage  of  the  Byzantine  Iconoclast  Rather 
thaa  for^o  their  favourite  game,  Muslim,  Mulla, 
and  Western  priest  have  consented  to  strain  both 
Ideology  and  law.  But  our  space  reminds  us  that 
we  must  not  allow  our  partiality  for  this  noble 
game  to  lead  us  into  a  disquisition  touching  its 
rise  and  progress.  We  shall  the  better  benefit  our 
readers  by  inviting  their  attention  to  the  more 
practical  view  of  this  scientific  pastime.  And  this 
the  little  work  before  us  most  ably  and  amply 
affords.  The  names  of  Messrs.  Eling  and  Hor- 
witz  are  of  themselves  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  the 
value  of  aught  {relating  to  a  subject  with  which 
they  are  so  eminently  and  closely  identified. 

Indocti  discant,  ament  meminiase  periti. 

If  the  novice  study  attentively  the  very  subtle 
yet  at  times  extremely  simple  problems  here  con- 
tained he  will  wonder  at  his  own  progress ;  and 
should  he  be  rebuked  with  over-devotion  to  this 
fescmating  pursuit,  let  him  answer  the  ecofier 
in  the  words  of  Ibn  ul  Mutdzz,  according  to  the 
following  free  translation : — 

O  thon  whoM  ovnie  meen  ennreia 
Know  that  its  aJoU  is  aeieiiee*^  self. 
It  soothea  the  anzioni  lovex'a  caro. 
It  ooimads  wazrion  in  their  ait, 
And  yields  as,  when  we  need  them  mos^ 


Ths  Poor-Law  AcU  of  1861.  By  Dahby  P.  Fbt, 
Esq.,  of  linooln's-Iim,  Barrister-at-Law.  London : 
Charles  Knight,  90,  Fleet^stieet  Publisher  by 
Authority  to  the  Poor-law  Board. 

A  QULKCE  at  the  title-page  will  suffice  to  show  the 
utUity  of  this  little  work,  presenting,  as  it  does,  in 
a  dear  and  concise  form,  the  various  Acts  passed 
during  the  session  just  expired  which  more  im- 
medii^ly  affect  our  social  relations,  if  we  may  so 
express  ourselves;  such,  for  instance,  as  the 
''Apprentices*  and  Servants'  Protection  Act,'* 
''Gommon  Lodging-Houses  Act^"  and  others,  ex- 
plained in  the  pages  before  us. 

The  introduction  furnishes  us  with  a  history  of 
the  various  statutes  herein  discussed,  and  gives  a 
sucdnct  account  of  the  circumstances  which  ob- 
tained for  them  a  place  amid  our  legislative  enact- 
ments. 

Lawyer  and  layman  will  alike  recognise  the 
merits  of  this  little  compilation. 


The  Art-Journal.     lUuttrated   Catalogue  qf  the 
Industry  of  all  Nations.  London :  Virtue.  1851. 

In  their  preface  to  this  spirited  undertaking,  the 
proprietors  state  that  they  ^  submit  this  volume  to 
the  public  in  frill  assurance  of  its  success.*'  And 
the  public  has  responded  to  such  assurance  beyond 
the  liveliest  anticipation.  We  cannot  state  our 
opinion  of  the  merits  of  this  splendid  work  with- 
out danger  of  repetition.  Nor  will  mere  words 
convey  an  adequate  idea  of  those  merits.  It  must 
be  seen  and  examined  to  be  duly  appreciated. 


the  oaDaare  of  ow  fsTonnte  chess! 
its  pliqr  diiAi«ction  from  distress, 
it  weans  the  dmnkard  from  excess; 
when  dangers  threat  and  perils  press; 
companions  in  oar  loneliness. 
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"  Let  me  but  baye  the  writing  of  a  nation's  ballads,"  ex- 
claimed some  philosophical  poet  of  yore, "  and  I'U  answer 
for  the  nation's  greatness."  <*  Trust  to  us  for  your  supply 
of  good  genuine  wholesome  beer,"  say  the  promoters  of  the 
present  spirited  and  philanthropical  undertaking,  **  and 
well  keep  up  your  good  eld  English  brawn  and  musde  for 
jon."  And,  truth  to  tell,  it  is  more  than  high  time  for  some 
enterprising  patriot  to  rescue  us  from  the  hands  of  the 
chemist  and  druggist,  and  enable  us  to  drink  his  health  in 
•  liquid  free  from  the  "  nasty  doctor's  stuff"  to  which  long 
habit  has  rendered  us  comparatively  indifferent  But  it  is 
the  indifference  of  despair;  for  if  erer  detestable  oligarchy 
existed,  it  will  be  foimd  among  the  clique  of  great  brewers 
whose  names  are  so  pompously  psraded  before  us.  If  we 
object  to  the  mixture  supplied  us  at  the  Blue  Boar,  frx>m 
the  Tats  of  Copperas,  Capsicum,  and  Co.,  it  is  but  of  little 
•Tan  to  seek  the  Bed  Lion,  for  although  its  tap  OTerflows  with 
the  best  products  of  that  monster-house  Messrs.  Logwood 
smd  Turmeric,  still  the  beyerage  is  the  same,  mviato  nomine. 

Beer  may  be  considered  as  a  bulwark  of  British  rights, 
so  closely  friterwoTen  and  identified  is  it  with  our  national 
habits.  **  Potus  tum  salubris,  turn  jncundus,"  wrote  the 
good  old  Polydore  VirgiL  In  the  16ih  century;  "  I  have 
fed  purely  upon  ale :  I  haye  eat  my  ale,  drank  my  ale,  and 
I  always  sleep  upon  ale,"  exdaima  anether  worthy,  leas 


poetical,  but  far  more  practical.  Now  we  fear,  were  we  to 
constitute  these  individuals  inspectors  of  the  breweries  of 
the  present  day,  they  would  change  their  note  and  fancy 
that  they  were  called  upon  to  concoct  materials  for  some 
chronicle  of  the  poisoners  of  the  10th  century.  The  horrid 
Thames  water,  teeming  with  infusoria,  would  excite  their 
preliminary  disgust,  which  would  attain  its  culminating 
point  ere  they  had  half  concluded  their  investigations. 

Never  yet,  then,  did  there  exist  more  imperious  neces- 
sity for  a  Company  like  the  Metropolitan  and  Provincial 
Brewery  Company.  As  the  advantages  they  propose  to 
secure  are  audi  as  immediately  to  concern  il  classes,  we 
cordially  trust  their  success  may  be  commensurate  with 
the  appreciation  their  efforts  must  universally  command. 
It  is  no  easy  task  to  combat  long-existing  and  powerfril 
monopolies ;  but  as  their  project  is  so  praiseworthy,  and 
above  all  so  very  feasible,  so  do  we  hope  that  its  supporters 
will  be  active  and  numerous. 

So  convinced  are  we  of  the  advantages  secured  to  the  in- 
vestor by  soeieties  such  as  the  "  Perpetual  Investment, 
Land,  and  Building  Society,"  that  last  month  we  devoted 
more  of  our  pages  to  the  discussion  of  the  subject  than  we 
usually  allow  to  topics  of  this  nature ;  we  have,  therefore, 
but  Uult  to  add  al  pnse&k    We  mus^  however,  observe 
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that  there  are  many  improTed  feattures  to  be  met  with  in 
this  present  scheme.  The  tables  are  ably  prepared,  offer 
ample  security,  and  insure  the  benefit  aUke  of  borrower 
and  inTCstor. 

Thb  best  advocates  for  tlie  principles  upon  which  the 
*'  Railway  rasssengcrs*  Assurance  Company"  is  based  will 
be  found  in  the  pages  of  the  daily  press.  Unhappily, 
scarcely  a  day  passes  by  withovt  oor  feelings  being 
shocked  and  harrowed  beyond  description  by  the  fearfully 
swollen  catalogue  of  railway  casualties,  as  it  is  the  fashion 
to  term  manslaughter  by  wholesale. 

We  do  not  say  that  onr  sensation  of  security  is  at  all 
quickened  by  the  simple  faet  of  taking  **  a  single-joomey 
ticket,**  but  nevertheless  it  is  a  source  of  comfort  to  know 
that,  happen  what  will,  if  we  be  deprived  for  a  period  of 
our  bread-winner,  still  we  are  amply  compensated  for  such 
temporary  privation. 

Too  much  praise  cannot  be  bestowed  on  the  laudable 
and  humane  motives  which  have  actuated  the  proprietors 
of  this  company.  Looking  at  it  in  a  eommercial  point  of 
view,  it  does  not,  perhaps,  offer  such  allurements  as  are  pre- 
sented by  others,  where  pecuniary  gain  is  the  prime  object ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  profits  be  not  commensurate 
with  the  greatness  of  the  undertaking,  still  it  is  a  noble 
thing  to  identify  ones-self  with  a  society  to  whose  exertions 
many  an  orphan  and  widow  are  beholden  for  the  very  bread 
they  eat.  Sincerely  do  we  trust  that  this  company  may 
prosper  as  it  deserves. 


It  has  frequently  appeared  to  us  as  worthy  of  remiil, 
that  whilst  every  week  called  into  existence  fresh  Life 
Assurance  Companies,  each,  in  its  conditions  and  prtTaHing 
features,  but  echoed  its  predecessor ;  mutato  namxMy  die 
thing  was  still  the  same.  But  of  late  days  fresh  spirit  tod 
more  extended  views  appear  to  animate  those  tuxiou  to 
usher  in  new  schemes  to  public  notice ;  and  it  is  bat  t 
simple  and  satisfactory  act  of  justice  to  record  th&t  promi- 
nent amongst  these  in  point  of  originality,  and,  better  stlD, 
of  liberality,  stands  the  "National  Provincial  Life  Society." 

This  society  offers  very  singular  advantages  to  its  clienti. 
An  assurer  u^^able  to  pay  the  amount  of  his  premium  will 
nevertheless  not  forfeit  his  policy,  as  the  amount  mij  be 
charged  on  the  policy ;  and  thus  the  pecuniary  pressure  of 
the  moment  will  not  at  once  render  abortive  the  assorei^ 
attempts  to  secure  some  provision  for  his  family. 

There  is  one  eharacteristie  of  this  society  so  stnUog, 
fh>m  the  truly  philanthropic  spirit  which  dictated  it,  thai 
we  regret  oar  limits  will  not  pennit  us  to  do  more  thin 
barely  record  it  We  allude  to  the  application  of  0D^tenth 
of  the  entire  profits  to  aftmd  to  be  called  the  "Edocationil 
Fund,"  for  the  permanent  endowment  of  schookj  to  vkieh 
proprietors  of  Jive  shares  tout  upwards,  and  the  koUen 
of  participating  policies  for  iS3(>0  and' vpwardst  wiUk 
entitled  to  nominate  scholars.  Moreover,  it  must  be  obsmed 
that  the  policies  issued  f^  this  society  are  ilsoJMtdjr 
indisputable,  and  not  liable  to  forfeiture.  We  wish  ererj 
success  to  the  enterprising  promoters  of  the  present 
scheme. 


[We  have  received  sundry  anonymous  and  somewhat 
petulant  communications  rdative  to  the  work  on  "  Qua- 
kerism" reviewed  in  our  July  number.  They  throw  but 
little  light  on  the  merits  of  the  qusstion,  leaving  it  very 
much  where  they  found  it. 

In  her  preface  the  authoress  of  the  volume  states,  that  if 
her  allegations  be  challenged,  she  will,  in  a  second  edition, 
"  give,  not  only  her  own  name,  but  aJso  the  true  name  of 
every  single  actor  in  her  drama,  the  plaoe  and  time  of  each 
curoumstance,  and  the  original  documents  from  which  her 
story  is  condensed."  P.  11.  Let,  then,  the  Friends  put 
their  finger  on  any  given  passage — say  the  mode  of  paying 
tithe  in  Bristol — and  let  them  publicly  denounce  it  as  false, 


and  thus  throw  on  their  assailant  the  onus  probanii.  This 
will  bring  matters  to  a  fair  issue.  We  have  referred  ta 
Bristol ;  let  the  society  there  explicitly  deny  the  aceoncj 
of  the  stsry  about  sham  resistance  to  tithe-pajing,  sod 
then  let  the  authoress  name  jeweller  and  collector,  sod 
prove  by  them  the  accuracy  of  her  assertion ;  and  on  ber 
failing  to  do  this,  we  shall,  as  already  promised,  reconsider 
onr  strictures  on  Quakerism.  We  need  hardly  add,  tbst 
we  disclaim  aught  in  the  remotest  degree  approaebing  to 
ill-will  towards  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  that  we  took  op 
the  subject  as  one  to  which  public  attention  was  oalled  by 
the  appearance  of  a  work  which  discussed  their  pro&ssioD 
and  practice.] 
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QUEEN    VICTORIA, 


The  present  year  is  the  fifteenth  of  the  reign  of 
Victoria;  and  after  the  experience  of  a  period 
which  may  he  said  to  emhrace  a  generation,  it 
may  not  he  deemed  premature  or  irrelevant  if  we 
now  take  a  brief  view  of  the  character  and  de- 
meanour of  the  existing  Sovereign  of  this  mighty 
empire.  We  do  not  wish  to  anticipate  the  labour 
of  a  future  Pepys  or  Macaulay.  We  have  no 
friend  at  Court  to  give  us  palace  scandal  or  royal 
gossip,  and  if  we  had,  we  respect  the  sanctity  of 
domestic  life  too  mucli  to  propagate  information  of 
such  questionable  propriety.  Nor,  on  the  other 
band,  do  we  wish  to  make  any  contribution  to 
State  history.  Our  sole  object  is  to  treat  of  the 
public  and  palpable  principles  on  which  our  pre- 
sent monarch  dischai*ges  the  duties  of  her  exalted 
office.  The  constitulioual  maxim,  that  the  Sove- 
reign can  do  no  wrong,  seems  in  our  day  to  be  in 
one  sense  reversed.  The  Queen  can  do  no  wrong, 
so  that  we  are  denied  the  privilege  of  accusing  her ; 
and  as  a  corollary,  the  nation  seems  to  be  of 
opinion,  that  although  she  does  good,  the  elevation 
of  position  which  absolves  her  from  responsibility 
is  such  as  prevents  her  subjects  from  expressing 
their  satisfaction  with,  and  gratitude  for,  her  vir- 
tues. Beyond  censure,  we  conclude  that  she  is 
above  praise.  One  of  the  misfortunes  of  royalty 
is  its  pedestal  exaltation,  as  it  removes  it  from 
the  ordinary  sympathies  of  nature,  and  makes 
that  which  may  be  really  cordial  assume  the  aspect 
of  constraint  and  formality.  It  is  not  enough  that 
the  people  vote  suppUes  to  the  Sovereign,  or  give 
them  hat  and  lip  applause  when  royalty  appears  in 
pnbHc.  Most,  if  not  all,  of  the  chief  magistrates 
of  this  nation  have  been  accustomed  to  services 
and  compliments  of  these  descriptions,  so  that 
money  and  street  popularity  have  long  since  ceased 
to  be  peculiar  exponents  of  popular  gratitude  to 
the  throne.  Charles  II.,  despite  the  assertion  of 
Dr.  Johnson,  was  not  one  of  the  best  of  kings,  and 
yet  Parliament  voted  or  connived  at  his  receiving 
about  a  million  a-year,  whilst  Queen  Victoria's 
chil  list  is  385,000Z. ;  and  making  every  allow- 
ance for  the  relief  granted  in  modem  times  to  the 
purse  of  the  Crown,  still  the  pecimiary  gratitude 
of  the  country  to  the  "  merry  monarch"  was  greater 
VOL.  xvm. — KO.  ccxv. 


than  has  been  awarded  to  the  Queen.  And  as  to 
out-door  plaudits,  Charles  was  as  well  received  in 
the  streets  of  London  as  ever  Victoria  has  been. 
The  divinity  that  hedges  a  king  does  indeed  pro- 
duce remarkable  effects.  Qeorge  IV.,  about  the 
time  of  the  trial  of  Queen  Caroline,  did  much 
which  one  would  think  was  calculated  to  cool  the 
loyalty  of  his  subjects,  but  the  instant  he  visited 
Edinburgh  and  Dublin  the  bagpipe  and  the  harp 
sounded  their  highest  notes  to  bid  him  welcomed 
just  as  cordially  as  if  his  reputation  had  never  re- 
ceived a  stain. 

Mere  personal  popularity,  then,  as  applied  to  a 
Sovereign,  means  little ;  its  absence  would  be  a 
serious  matter,  but  its  existence  does  not  indicate 
great  depth  of  feeling.  In  chemistry  there  is  a 
latent  heat  which  thermometric  measurement  can- 
not tell ;  and  so  in  like  manner,  as  we  are  equally 
benignant  to  our  crowned  potentates,  whether  good, 
bad,  or  indifferent,  there  must,  during  the  present 
reign,  be  an  amount  of  devotion  to  the  throne 
which  neither  parliamentary  supplies  nor  huzzas 
can  adequately  express.  Our  motto  is,  '*  Honour 
to  whom  honour  is  due."  The  Queen  has  received 
nothing  from  us  that  her  predecessors  have  not 
received  before,  but  we  have  received  that  from 
her  which  we  did  not  receive  from  her  predeces- 
sors; and  therefore  we  are  bound  to  give  due 
expression  to  our  convictions  on  this  point.  There 
are  perhaps  some  who  may  regard  these  as  strange 
opinions  to  emanate  from  the  Liberal  school  of  poli- 
tics, but  a  thorough-going  Liberalism  must  be  just, 
and  honest,  and  fearless.  We  are  Liberal,  Badical, 
if  you  will,  but  not  Bepublican.  A  monarchy  ex- 
ists among  us,  whether  by  divine  right  or  not  we 
shaU  not  curiously  inquire ;  that  monarchy  has,  for 
the  last  fifteen  years,  been  so  conducted  as  it  never 
was  before — been  so  conducted  as  to  give  the  frdlest 
scope  for  the  development  of  Liberal  principles ; 
and  we  were  cravens  did  we  hesitate  frankly  to 
acknowledge  our  obligations  to  the  illustrious  lady 
to  whom  we  are  in  such  large  measure  indebted 
for  these  important  results. 

We  have  had  three  Parliaments  and  three  Ad- 
ministrations since  Victoria  ascended  the  throne ; 
and  she  has  held  the  reins  so  steadily  that  no  on^ 
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can  tell  whether  her  leanings  he  in  favour  of 
Whiggism  or  Toryism.    She  has  not  intrigued  for 
the  downfall  of  one  administration  in  order  to 
make  way  for  another.   No  sooner  does  a  Minister 
tender  lus  resignation  than  he  is  asked,  "Who 
should  he  sent  for  ?"    The  party  suggested  is  sent 
for.     If  he  accept  oflBce,  it  is  well — the  roval 
favour  is  extended  to  him,  and  all  goes  smoothly ; 
if  he  do  not  accept  office,  and  if  a  third  decline 
office,  the  first  incumbent  resumes  his  functions, 
and  still  all  is  smooth ;  and  this  we  regard  as  im- 
partiality of  the  highest  type.    The  king  or  queen 
who  heads  or  supports  any  given  section  of  politi- 
cians ceases  to  be  a  Sovereign  in  the  large  sense  pf 
the  term,  and  becomes  a  mere  partisan.  George  III. 
and  George  IV.  were  continually  interfering  in  the 
internal  afiOEurs  of  the  state,  and  rival  parties  re- 
garded them  as  personal  combatants,  and  ^ot  as 
dignified    arbiters  in    the    iinpending    struggle. 
Queen  Victoriti,  on  the  other  hand,  wields  the 
sceptre  in  an  atmosphere  of  calm  serenity,  recog- 
nising the  principle  that  the  Government  of  this 
country  substantially  rests  with  the  people,  and 
that  her  sphere  is  administrative  more  than  legis- 
lative ;  she  waits  till  the  feuds  of  contesting  parties 
subside,  and  then  gives  effect  to  prevailing  influ- 
ence.  It  is  indeed  true,  that  the  gradual  although 
almost   imperceptible  progress  of  constitutional 
government  has  practically  diminished  the  prero- 
gatives of  the  Grown  and  ibe  House  of  Lords,  and 
silently  augmented  the  potency  of  the  House  of 
Commons ;  but  this  does  not  invalidate  tlie  credit 
to  which  Victoria  is  entitled  as  a  constitutional 
Sovereign.    National  liberty  would  have  advanced 
in  our  dav,  although  a  queen  opposed  to  liberal 
opinions  had  sat  on  the  throne,  but  the  cause 
could  not  have  made  such  rapid  or  smooth  and 
agreeable  progress  as  it  has  done  under  the  aus- 
pices of  Queen  Victoria.    When  the  late  revolu- 
tions broke  out  on  the  Continent,  the  ground-swell 
reached  Britain,  but  our  constitutional  system,  like 
a  mountain  bulwark,  opposed  its  massive  slope  to 
the  onward  tide,  and  its  waters  swelled  in  vain. 
Had  Ernest,  King  or  Elector  of  Hanover,  been 
our  liege  lord,  we  shall  not  venture  to  predict 
whither  those  waters  might  not  have  gone.  We  do 
not  wish   to  speak  disparagingly  even  of    the 
anointed  of  the  Grange  Lodges,  but,  during  the 
crisis  in  question,  we  should  not  have  felt  as  secure 
under  his  sway  as  we  did  under  that  of  his  niece. 
Nay  more,  there  are  many  of  our  dukes  and  nobles 
wise  in  their  generation,  who  make  speeches  and 
odierwise  essay  to  rule  the  nation,  wnom  we  are 
glad  to  know  do  not  belong  to  the  royal  line,  as  we 
are  very  confident  that  had  they  wielded  the  sceptre 
something  more  than  the  repeal  of  the  corn-laws 
would  have  been  added  to  their  afflictions. 

It  were  a  mistake  to  conclude  that  this  absti- 
nence from  active  participation  in  the  game  of 
politics  arises  from  indifference  or  facility  of  dis- 
position, because  if  this  were  the  case  one  party 
or  other  would  gain  the  ascendancy  at  Court,  or 
failing  that,  the  royal  influence  would  vacillate  be- 
tween the  contending  sections.  Indifferentism 
would  allow  the  strongest  party  to  ride  triumphant, 


and  facility  would  in  turn  veer  to  all  points  of  the 
compass.  A  steady  sustained  neutrality  is  not  a 
negative  quality ;  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  something 
tha^  is  eminently  positive.  It  is  a  something  that 
must  resist  the  encroaching  as  well  as  support  the 
retiring.  It  is  a  something  that  requires  a  clear 
eye,  a  steady  hand  and  a  bold  heart;  for  amidst 
the  clamour  of  contending  parties  it  requires  some 
discretion  to  ascertain  in  what  neutrality  really 
consists,  and  having  ascertained  it,  it  requires 
moral  courage  to  preserve  this  strict  neutialitj 
intact.  The  tendency  to  grasp  at  power  is  in- 
stinctive ;  Queen  Victoria  must  have  had  manj 
opportunities  to  augment  hers,  but  has  ?iiselj 
resisted. 

One  sometimes  is  enabled  to  see  truth  more 
clearly  by  contrasting  small  things  with  great,  and 
we  shall  attemnt  that  method  on  the  present  occa- 
sion. We  all  know  about  mayors  in  London  and 
the  provinces,  and  how,  when  those  ^mcdonanes 
assume  their  high  offices,  ^ey  dilate  in  m^o- 
quent  terms  on  the  dignity  of  importialitj,  and 
signify  their  rigid  determination  to  be  the  burgo- 
masters, not  of  any  sect  or  party,  but  the  Syndus 
of  the  whole  community.  How  many  mayws  or 
boroughreeves  keep  their  pledges?  bo  they  not 
drag  the  ermine  through  the  mire  before  they  are 
in  office  for  a  few  months  ?  And  are  they  not 
to  be  found  scrambling  amongst  their  constitu- 
encies as  keenly  as  the  most  violent  partisans  in 
the  whole  district?  The  example  of  the  Qoeen 
never  seems  to  have  occurred  to  these  magnates, 
and  much  are  we  afraid  that  even  royalty  itself 
will  continue  to  fail  in  impressing  them  in  this 
respect,  until  the  corporative  mind  assumes  a  higher 
altitude  of  reflection.  The  town-coundk  of  mh 
cities  have  water-pipes  and  policemen,  corn-riot* 
and  races,  to  disturb  their  equanimity;  and  jet, 
with  such  petty  elements  of  discord,  their  duefe 
cannot  bear  the  mace  aloft  but  must  shik  the 
magistrate  in  the  borough  politician. 

During  the  fifteen  years  that  the  crown  of  Great 
Britain  has  pressed  on  the  brow  of  Victoria,  we 
have  had  revolts  in  Canada,  Af^jfaan  and  Sikh 
wars,  Chinese  wars,  boundary-disputes  with  the 
United  States,  revolts  in  Ireland,  Papal  Aggres- 
sions, Chartist  riots,  com  and  navigation  a^tir 
tions,  Ac.,  not  to  speak  of  European  rerolutioni 
On  all  these  matters,  and  in  their  numeioQS  cd- 
lateral  ramifications,  although  doubtlees  holding 
her  own  peculiar  views,  the  Queen*s  voice  has  not 
been  heard ;  her  Ministers,  as  the  representatiwi 
of  the  people,  have  done  all.     The  prerogatires  of 
monarchy  centre  in  her  person,  not  dormant  be- 
cause unexercised,  but  simply  waiting  until  required 
to  be  called  forth  by  some  extraordinary  emergewj- 
In  that  slow  but  sure  gravitation  towards  the  strong 
government  of  the  people  which  causes  the  three 
great  powers  of  the  country  to  worit  harmonwns^' 
few  things  occur  which  require  to  be  placed  in  wfl 
category  of  the  extraordinary.     Industiy  ^. 
veloped,  the  people  intelligent,  the  rulers  rersed  w 
diplomacy,  what  can  occur  to  call  forth  the  veto  oi 
the  Throne  or  the  summary  dissolution  of  the  Ptf' 
liament?  What  if  continental  kings  are  fri^tened 
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into  giving  oonstitations  to  their  people,  we  have 
heen  taught  hj  our  Natbnal  Debt  to  mind  our  own 
affitiri  and  to  intermeddle  not  with  those  of  our 
neighbours.  If  Irish  rebellions  are  got  up  in 
cabhage-fields,  we  ean  safely  leave  a  railway-guard 
to  collar  the  ringleader,  and  the  thing  is  at  an  end. 
Or  if  Chartist  rioters  threaten  the  peace  of  towns, 
we  have  only  to  put  batons  into  thB  hands  of  our 
intelligent  mechanics,  and  there  is  no  more  dis- 
turbance. The  Queen's  prerogative  is  as  much  in 
desnetude  as  the  State  axe  in  the  Tower.  But  was 
it  so  in  her  grandfather's  time  ?  It  was  not :  the 
current  of  liberalism  began  to  flow  in  his  reign ; 
he  resisted  it,  and  the  Throne  became  a  seat  of 
thorns.  TMe  Regency  and  reign  of  George  IV. 
wora  a  se^tition  of  tbie  same  tale. 

Tb  bo  respected,  high  functions  must  not  often 
be  exercised.  The  Papacy  was  never  so  much  de- 
based as  when  it  was  continually  fulminating  and 
pouring  forth  its  anathemas,  and  parading  bell, 
book  and  candle ;  and  so,  in  like  manner,  if  we 
see  a  king  exercising  lus  veto  and  dissolving  Par- 
liament almost  every  other  year,  as  was  the  case  with 
James  I.,  Charles  I.,  Charles  II.,  and  James  II., 
we  may  rest  assured  there  is  little  wisdom  at  Court, 
and  that  ruin  or  revolution  is  close  at  hand.  Specu- 
lative Monarchists  would  say  that  powers  allowed 
to  fiUl  into  abeyance  are  apt  to  become  extinct ;  and 
they  would  probably  plead  for  a  more  active  exem- 
plification of  royalty  than  we  have  been  eulogising. 
Bat  they  would  be  wrong.  The  foundations  of 
monarchy  during  the  wildest  days  of  divine  hght 
were  never  so  strong  as  they  are  at  the  present 
moment,  when  the  masses  look  on  monarchy  as  a 
hereditary  institution,  an  expedient  arrangement, 
or  a  something  which  has  its  foundations  so  stable 
that  all  attempts  to  undermine  it  were  useless. 
We  hear  Chartists  laughing  at  the  House  of  Lords 
and  grumbling  at  the  House  of  Commons,  but 
we  never  hear  a  word  against  the  Throne,  except 
in  the  most  abstract  shape,  and  never  a  syllable 
against  the  Queen  personisdly.  Indeed,  if  we  ex- 
cept oar  American  visitors,  who  have  a  morbid 
■versum  to  crowns  and  sceptres,  and  who  appa- 
mently  are  annoyed  that  we  do  not  enjoy  the  trien* 
^dal  luxury  of  their  presidential  contests,  we  are 

Pof  no  dass,  home,  colonial,  or  foreign  that 
not  r^oice  under  the  mild  and  intelligent 
•way  ci  Queen  Victoria. 

,  No  one  can  read  the  histoiy  of  En^and  as  re- 
pealed in  biogn^hy  and  other  internal  sources  of  in- 
m  without  observing  that  in  all  the  leading 
ions  of  the  day  there  was  a  Court  side  and 
rererse.  A  young  senator  entering  Parliament 
flashed  with  the  hope  of  rising  to  high  office, 
ik  of  him  being  told  by  a  whipper-in  on  the 
night  that  he  is  called  on  to  give  an  important 
,  **  If  fyou  vote  so-and-so  you  will  offend  the 
What  a  stumbling-block  tins  to  virtue ! 
iwjoTB  and  clergy,  they  too  must  walk  circum- 
ly ;  and  as  at  one  period  judges  were  paid 
Jtly  by  the  Crown,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
hsB  often  been  deaf  as  well  as  blind.  From 
this  we  have  been  delivered  during  the  reign 
'Yiotoria;  we  were  beginning  to  shake  ourselves 


clear  in  the  days  of  King  William  IV.,  but  good 
church-building  Adelaide  was  too  Conservative  in 
her  notions  to  allow  full  development.^  Now,  how- 
ever, we  may  be  said  to  be  free  fvotxi  Court  fear. 
People  may  do  this  or  that  to  gain  the  smiles  or 
avoid  the  frowns  of  Lord  John  Russell  or  the 
Minister  for  the  time  being,  but  the  insulation  of 
the  Queen  is  so  thoroughly  complete  that  reward 
or  revenge  at  her  hands  is  not  considered  as  falling 
within  the  range  of  probability.  Even  in  personal 
matters  the  royal  composure  does  not  appear  to  be 
affected.  It  will  be  recollected  that  immediately 
after  her  M^]esty*s  marriage.  Lord  John  Eusaell 
introduced  a  bill  regarding  the  allowance  to  be 
made  to  Prince  Albert.  Sir  Robert  Peel  sup- 
ported an  amendment  that  a  smaller  sum  than  the 
one  named  by  Lord  John  should  be  voted ;  and 
backed  by  Mr.  Hume  and  the  economists,  as  well 
as  by  numerous  Conservatives,  the  smaller  sum 
carried  the  day.  But  we  never  heard  that  her 
Migesty  or  her  Consort  resented  this  movement. 
The  sum  proposed  would  doubtless  have  met  with 
the  approval  of  Lord  John  Russell,  himself  a  Whig, 
and  by  necessity  careful  in  the  administration  of 
the  national  finances ;  whilst  the  Opposition  must 
have  borne  the  ungracious  aspect  of  economising 
economy,  and  of  defeating  a  Liberal  Administration 
on  its  own  ground  and  with  its  own  weapons ;  but, 
as  we  have  just  remarked,  the  sin  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  visited  on  Sir  Robert  Peel,  unless 
we  are  prepared  to  trace  a  connexion  between  the 
celebrated  *'  bed-chamber  plot,"  and  the  stem  par- 
simony of  the  ex-Minister.  The  promised  **  Me- 
moirs of  Peel  *'  may  throw  some  light  on  this  as 
well  as  on  more  important  matters ;  but  as  human 
nature  does  not  generally  suffer  great  evils  to  be 
inflicted  and  passed  over  in  silence,  we  are  fiedrly 
entitled,  in  the  absence  of  public  romoustrance,  to 
infer  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  not  seriously  inter- 
fered with  by  the  Crown  in  his  abortive  attempts 
to  form  an  Administration. 

In  ordinary  circumstances  the  marriage  of  a 
lady  is  nobody  *s  affidr  but  her  own ;  but  one  of  the 
penalties  attached  to  the  office  of  Queen  of  Eng- 
land is,  that  a  tie  in  which  the  meanest  of  her 
subjects  is  free  to  use  her  wildest  discretion,  the 
Sovereign  is  and  must  be  trammelled  by  numerous 
relative  considerations.  Her  own  happiness  and 
the  welfare  of  the  country  require  that  the  public 
character  and  station  of  her  intended  consort  must 
be  taken  into  account  to  an  extent  that  may  trench 
harshly  on  that  freedom  which  ever  should  guide 
in  forming  the  marital  relation.  State  marriages 
furnish  many  instances  where  domestic  felicity  has 
been  sacrificed  for  supposed  public  good;  whilst 
the  subsequent  history  of  those  ill-judged  con- 
nexions has  resulted  in  more  damage  to  public 
morals  than  any  political  benefit  could  ever  atone 
for.  Queen  Victoria's  marriage  has  afforded  a 
happy  illustration  of  how  pubUc  and  private  in- 

M^^— ^l»^— — "^"^^i^^i—  I      I  .^M— ^  Mill  ^W— ^iM  ^^^— ^^F"^.^-  I  ^  ■^■^i^^l^W^^^— ^^ 

•  The  Timei  of  Not.  15, 1834,  oontainB  the  followiDg  para- 
mph :  **  The  King  hat  taken  the  opportmiity  of  Lord  Spcnoer't 
death  to  torn  oat  uie  Ministry ;  and  there  ia  twtrj  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  has  been  sent  for.  TAd  Qu^ett 
has  done  it  all.**  The  paragraph  was  at  the  time  ascribed  to  Lord 
Brovgfaam, 
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terests  maj  meet  and  be  subservient  and  beneficial 
to  each  other.  The  Queen  might  have  given  her 
band  to  a  British  nobleman  or  qommoner ;  but  it 
is  obvious  that  any  individual  having  sufficient 
pretension  to  entitle  him  to  such  distinction  must 
have  occupied  a  place  so  conspicuous  with  the  one 

Ct  political  party  or  the  other,  that  firom  thence- 
i  the  Queen's  name  would  have  been  a  tower 
of  strength  to  Whig  or  Tory.  Passing  from  a 
British  to  an  ultramontane  husband,  it  was  com- 
petent for  her  Majesty  to  have  formed  an  alliance 
with  a  despotic  power  such  as  Austria  or  Prussia, 
with  an  intriguing  one  such  as  France,  with  a 
powerless  and  needy  heir-apparent  such  as  some 
of  the  smaller  States  of  Germany.  One  or  other 
of  these  courses  was  open  to  her ;  wealth  of  choice 
is  said  to  make  wit  waver,  and  like  Queen  Eliza- 
beth and  other  ladies  embarrassed  by  a  like  cause, 
she  might  have  abstained  from  matrimony ;  but  in 
this  view  it  is  obvious  that,  considering  who  would 
have  succeeded  to  the  throne  had  she  remained 
nnmarried,  the  nation  would  have  viewed  with 
anxiety  any  declaiution  of  celibacy  on  the  part  of 
the  Queen.  The  exact  end  was  gained  by  affiance 
with  Prince  Albert,  her  Majesty's  cousin  and 
second  son  of  the  reigning  Duke  of  Snxe-Cobourg 
6U)tha.  The  consanguinity  of  the  parties  added  no 
new  foreign  connexions  to  the  Court  of  St.  James' ; 
while  from  the  circumstance  of  the  Prince  being 
only  the  second  son  of  the  ducal  house,  there  was 
no  danger  of  his  being  summoned  to  assume  the 
sovereignty,  or  to  have  his  thoughts  engrossed  by 
the  Duchy  of  Saxe-Cobourg  Gouia. 

As  to  the  character  of  Prince  Albert,  there  can 
be  but  one  opinion.  Possessed  of  undoubted  talent, 
he  maintains  a  dignified  seclusion ;  and  instead  of 
pushing  himsdf  forward  to  preside  at  public  meet- 
ings, or  to  take  part  in  the  proceedings  of  learned 
societies,  as  many  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  less 
ability  are  constantly  in  the  habit  of  doing,  he  has 
in  almost  eveiy  one  of  his  public  appearances  been 
solicited,  or  raliher  urged,  to  come  forward.  His 
public  appearances  have  not  been  numerous,  but 
they  have  always  been  successful.  His  speeches 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Society  for  Propagating 
Christian  Knowledge  and  at  the  Servants'  Insti- 
tution, mere  models  of  what  addresses  of  the  kind 
should  be.  And  as  to  his  share  in  the  Great 
Industrial  Exhibition,  we  should  probably  have 
been  disposed  to  say  more  on  that  head  were  it 
not  that  the  subject  has  become  hackneyed.  All 
classes  of  men  have  swelled  the  chorus  of  his 
praise,  from  the  unvarnished  prose  of  Messrs.  Fox 
and  Henderson,  the  contractors  of  the  building,  up 
to  the  prose  run  mad  of  the  author  of  the  "Lily  and 
the  Bee."  And  we  are  afraid  of  saying  one  word 
more,  in  case  we  should  be  thought  guUty  of  join- 
ing in  what  seems  likely  to  swell  into  a  hymn  of 
flunkey  adulation.  We  believe  the  greatest  merit 
of  the  Prince  to  have  consisted  in  his  untiring 
perseverance  at  the  outset  of  the  undertaking,  and 
that  in  the  face  of  discoxuragements  of  no  ordinary 
kind.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  men  high 
in  office  pooh-poohed  the  idea  of  the  Crystal  Palace, 
that  they  lool^ed  on  H  as  a  \vhim  of  the  Prince 


Consort,  and  tried  by  that  "  faint  praise"  so  well 
known  in  criticism  to  strangle  the  ImotliDg  before 
it  had  well  begun  to  draw  breath.    To  overcome 
such  obstacles  would  to  movement-men  have,  per- 
haps, been  no  great  difficulty;  but  to  one  who, 
holding  an  exalted  position,  had  from  the  first 
made  conscience  of  not  prostituting  it  to  political 
purposes ;  to  one  who,  amidst  the  numerous  party 
strifes  incidental  to  a  nation  popularly  goTernedas 
this  is,  had  resolved  to  stand  aloof  from  sodi  con- 
tests ;  to  one  who,  consistently  with  his  principles, 
had  no  Court  influence  to  offer ;  to  one,  in  short, 
who  had  adopted  and  chimed  thoroughlj  in  whihthe 
State  policy  of  Queen  Victoria — to  such  an  one 
the  objections  made  to  the  Exhibition  ta  Jkim 
must  have  presented  themselves  in  a  shape  more 
formidable  tiian  the  public  at  large  may  be  wiQiDg 
to  believe.     Industrial  progress  appears  to  have 
been  the  only  argument  used,  and  it  canied  the 
day.     The  alleged  difficulties  vanished  one  hj  one, 
and  the  Exhibition  became  a  great  fact   Thftt 
much  social  enjoyment  has  been  one  result  is  un- 
deniable ;  and  as  to  effects  on  arts  and  manu&c- 
tures,  time  alone  will  develope  them.    AnKwa, 
which  at  first  was  said  to  have  so  signally  felled  in 
its  contribution  to  the  World's  Fair,  gave  the 
mother-country  several  home  lessons  bdfore  that 
Fair  came  to  an  end ;  and  if  the  display  has  onlr 
the  single  effect  of  making  us  speak  more  respect- 
fully of  our  transatlantic  brethren,  and  of  causing 
us  to  emulate  their  success  in  those  artistic  efforts 
where  their  skill  is  superior  to  ours,  an  important 
end  will  be  gained.     As  to  the  alleged  effects  of 
the  Exhibition  on  trade  and  commerce  we  are  not 
disposed  to  lay  much  stress.     Traffic  has  its  ebte 
and  flows,  arising  from  causes  too  remote  to  k 
distinctly  appreciable  by  the  masses,  ^  are  few 
apt  to  ascribe  stagnation  to  the  first  tangible  oljert 
that  presents  itself;  and  during  the  present  loll 
the  Exhibition  is  at  once,  and  without  mncb  in 
quiry,  made  the  scape-goat. 

Wealth  and  station  indispose  all  men  to  exer- 
tion ;  and  accustomed  as  we  are  to  whole  races  of 
nobility  who  pass  before  us  in  stately  pagwn^ 
without  doing  aught  to  distinguish  themselves  to 
the  fathers  who  wore  their  coronets  before,  or  ther 
sons  who  will  don  them  after,  we  are  hard  to  b^ 
lieve  that  a  prince  can  be  possessed  of  anyabOity*' 
but  in  the  case  now  under  con8iderati(Hi  w  ibb^ 
bear  in  mind  that,  reared  in  a  humbler  Coort. 
and  with  no  great  expectations  before  him,  ^"^ 
Albert's  was  just  the  species  of  mind  that  ff 
likely  to  improve  under  the  liberal  and  expanflw 
culture  which  characterises  German  educati«  ^ 
our  day.  The  political  may  be  stinted,  ^"^^f 
other  respects  the  training  in  Germany  is  seooww 
none  in  Europe ;  and  however  it  may  bate  r^ 
counter  to  our  preconceived  notions,  there  can 
no  question  as  to  the  fact  that,  bom  and  edott^ 
in  a  continental  state.  Prince  Albert  has  net  been 
found  unsuitable  to  occupy  the  second  poffltwo  m 
one  of  the  freest  nations  in  the  world.       ^^ 

The  biography  of  Queen  Victoria  will  be  imtt^ 
in  due  time ;  and  if  there  be  defects,  htftowf 
wiU  record  them  and  posterity  will  POt  ra««D 
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ignorant  of  them ;  but  in  the  meantime  we  are 
warranted  in  saying  that  no  grave  contemporary 
charges  can  be  advanced :  and  that  is  a  circum- 
stance of  no  mean  significance.  The  afiair  of  Lady 
Flora  Hastings  was  a  very  unfortunate  matter ;  but 
few  will  venture  to  ascribe  personal  blame  to  her 
Majesty.  The  "  bed-chamber  plot'*  may  bring  out, 
wh^  Sir  Bobert  Peel's  **  life"  is  published,  some 
curious  palace  secrets ;  but  as  yet  we  know  nothing 
of  them,  and  may  safely  suspend  our  judgment  till 
then.  Mr.  Birch's  resignation  as  tutor  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales  may  give  rise  to  some  Court  gossip, 
although,  had  the  incident  occurred  in  any  other 
family  than  the  Royal  Family,  it  would  never  have 
been  heard  of,  or,  being  heard  of,  would  have  ex- 
cited no  attention.  The  explanation  hinted  at  by 
a  Puseyite  organ,  that  the  tutor  to  the  heir-apparent 
may  have  been  shocked  by  the  countenance  given 
by  her  Miyesty  to  the  Presbyterian  form  of  worship 
while  resident  in  Scotland,  is  one  which,  if  correct, 
will  not  find  much  sympathy  out  of  the  diocese  of 
Exeter. 

We  have  no  means  of  accurately  knowing,  but 
so  &r  as  rumour  goes,  we  are  not  aware  that 
the  Queen  has  influenced  appointments,  or,  at  all 
events,  leading  ones,  in  Church  or  State.  We  have 
indeed  heard  that  it  is  to  royal  connexion  that  the 
present  Chancellor  owes  his  custody  of  the  Great 
Seal.  It  may  be  so,  and  we  are  not  in  a  position 
to  say  yea  or  nay  to  the  assertion.  Queen  Elizabeth 
was  captivated  by  the  dancing  of  Sir  Christopher 
Hatton,  and  thereafter  raised  to  the  woolsack  a 
personi^e  with  whom  no  one  would  think  of  com- 
paring liOrd  Truro.  It  is  possible,  however,  that 
his  lordship  may  have  to  thank  some  other  cause 
than  the  royal  sunshine  for  his  good  fortune.  There 
is  to  be  a  partition  in  the  duties  of  the  Chancellor- 
ship ;  and  when  the  new  legal  Chancellor  makes 
his  appearance,  we  may  then  see  through  more  of 
the  mystery ;   or  possibly  there  may  have  been 


other  claimants  for  the  honour  of  such  nicely- 
balanced  qualifications  so  that  the  selection  of  a 
third  candidate,  less  qualified  than  either,  became  a 
matter  of  imperative  necessity ;  such  things  have 
happened  before  and  will  occur  to  the  end  of  time. 
So  that,  on  the  whole,  no  case  can  be  made  out 
founded  on  any  of  those  counts.  We  are  not  pry- 
ing for  matters  of  accusation  nor  searching  for 
apologetic  explanations  when  they  are  mooted; 
we  are  dealing  with  the  public,  state,  and  ascer- 
tained history  of  the  Queen;  and  we  maintain 
that  the  calm  observer  will  find  that  it  is  not 
more  exalted  than  it  is  pure,  jpatriotic  and  un- 
challengeable. 

Her  Mcgesty  gave  up  her  privilege  of  free 
postage  when  Rowland  Hill's  system  was  intro- 
duced ;  and  it  is  right  that  her  numerous  corre- 
spondents should  know  that  when  their  communi- 
cations are  not  prepaid,  the  royal  purse  must  pay 
double  postage  just  as  ordinary  mortals  must  do. 
The  yielding  up  of  this  immunity  was  a  graceful 
acknowledgment  of  the  impcnrtance  of  a  great 
social  improvement ;  and  if  her  Majesty  continue 
to  pursue  the  course  indicated  by  a  step  like  this, 
and  refuse  her  royal  countenance  to  such  items  of 
expenditure  as  erection  of  stables  for  the  Prince 
of  Wales  before  his  Boyal  Highness  can  possibly 
require  such  accomodation,  the  people  will  continue 
to  bless  her  and  hail  her  as  the  Sovereign  who,  of 
aU  others,  has  entered  most  profoundly  into  their 
feelings  and  sympathised  with  their  hopes  and 
struggles.  The  million  is  naturally  disposed  to 
reverence  the  throne ;  and  if  our  present  remarks 
tend  to  deepen  mere  conventionality,  when  the 
Queen's  health  is  proposed,  or  the  Queen's  anthem 
is  performed,  our  end  shall  be  served.  The  people 
are  rising  every  day,  and  the  higher  that  they  rise 
the  higher  does  the  Sovereign  rise ;  for  tlie  chief 
jewel  in  the  crown  is,  that  it  symbolises  rule  over 
a  FREE  as  well  as  loyal  community. 


THE    MESSENGER. 

(fBOM  the  DANISH.) 


Pew  lads  at  the  age  of  twenty  were  ever  more 
wild  and  thoughtless  than  myself.  Reckless  alike 
of  the  lessons  of  the  past  or  the  prospects  of  the 
fnture,  I  lived  only  to  pursue  each  mad  impulse  of 
the  hour.  "Experience  makes  wise,"  they  say. 
I  am  a  living  instance  of  the  fallacy  of  the  adage ; 
for  spite  of  the  numberless  scrapes  into  which  my 
heedless  humour  involved  me,  my  wisdom  was 
never  one  whit  increased  by  the  process. 

All  this  I  have  thought  it  necessary  to  premise 
by  way  of  introduction  to  the  following  episode  of 
my  youthful  days. 

My  fftther,  deeming  it  advisable  in  his  wisdom 
to  separate  me  from  the  young  men  among  whom 
I  lived  in  Copenhagen,  sent  me  to  a  commercial 
bouse  in  Hamburg — as  though  there  were  no  boon- 
companions  in  that  city — the  head  of  which,  being 
noted  for  his  rigid  morality,  was  to  have  the  entire 


control  over  me.  Before  the  lapse  of  a  fortnight, 
I  had  thrice  contrived  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  my 
employer,  and  had  twice  reached  home  towards 
morning  without  having  got  into  a  scrape,  which 
proved  that  I  sought  good  company,  among  whom 
the  risks  of  getting  a  thrashing  were  as  one  to 
three.  Fate,  however,  favoured  me ;  and  at  the  ex- 
piration of  a  year  I  returned  to  Oopenhagen  in  as 
good  health  as  I  had  lefl  it,  and  enriched  with  a 
stock  of  experience  in  all  sorts  of  pranks,  which  I 
longed  to  put  into  practice. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  I  was  to  resume  in  Copen* 
hagen  the  dull  office-duties  which  I  had  com- 
menced in  Hamburg;  but  in  the  interval  before 
this  took  place,  I  obtained  permission  to  spend  a 
month  in  the  country  with  aunts  and  uncles  who 
lived  in  different  parts  of  Sealand. 

One  fine  afternoon  in  the  month  of  September, 
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having  ibtincl  out  a  peasant  wlio  yvu  willing  to 
take  me  in  his  waggon  the  first  fonr  miles  on  my 
journey,  I  was  standing  with  my  travelling-bag  in 
my  hand  at  the  door  of  the  inn  where  he  pat  up, 
waiting  for  him  to  take  his  departure,  when  a  ser- 
vant appeared,  and  asked  if  there  was  an  oppor- 
tunity of  sending  to  Thjdge. 

"  The  gentleman  who  sunds  there  is  just  going 
to  start  for  Thjdge,"  answered  the  ostler,  pointing 
to  me. 

The  servant  took  o£f  his  hat  "I  have  a  letter 
which  my  niaster  is  anxious  should  arrive  safely 
at  the  CJorporal's  Inn,  where  a  carriage  will  he 
waiting  for  nim  ;  but  as  he  is  ill,  and  cannot  leave 
town,  he  wishes  the  letter  to  be  delivered  to  the 
eoachman,  who  will  otherwise  be  kept  waiting." 

**  Give  it  to  me,"  said  I,  "  and  I  will  be  your 
master's  messenger.    What  is  his  name  ?* 

He  gave  me  a  name  I  never  heard  before,  and 
I  put  the  letter  into  my  pocket  and  drove  off. 

My  usual  luck  had  deserted  me  for  the  nonce, 
for  it  rare]  V  happened  to  me  to  ride  a  mile  without 
meeting  with  some  adventure ;  if  nothing  else,  I 
look  up  a  passenger,  or  mvstified  some  credulous 
peasant,  or  flirted  with  a  bar«maid,  but  this  time 
it  was  as  if  everything  were  bewitdied,  and  I  was 
thoroughly  out  of  humour*  The  road  to  Thj5ge  is 
the  most  uninteresting  of  all  roads ;  the  foot-pas- 
sengers are  too  dirty  and  too  ragged  to  allow  of 
your  offering  to  give  them  a  lift,  Uie  peasants  look 
as  savage  as  the  colliers  of  Fredericksborg,andthe 
bar-maids  are  either  as  ugly  as  sin  or  betrothed  to 
the  tapster,  in  both  of  which  cases  they  are  unsuited 
for  their  office.  I  was  weary  of  myself,  and,  to 
complete  my  miseiy,  one  of  tne  horses  fell  lame, 
and  we  were  forced  to  proceed  at  a  snail's  pace. 

Anyone  who  has  been  weary  and  out  of  numour 
on  a  journey  will  be  able  to  appreciate  my  posi- 
tion ;  he  will  not  wonder  that  now  I  walked,  now 
got  into  the  waggon  again,  then  sang  in  despair, 
then  whistled  out  of  sheer  vexation,  then  thrust 
my  hands  into  my  pockets  and  played  with  my 
keys,  then  drew  them  out  again,  in  order  to  button 
and  unbutton  my  coat.  As  a  last  resource,  I  took 
out  the  letter  which  had  been  intrusted  to  my  care, 
and  judge  of  my  consternation  when  I  found  that 
I  had  unconsciously  made  it  the  victim  of  my  im- 
patience, and  that  it  was  so  crumpled  and  torn 
tliat  it  looked  like  anything  but  a  letter.  In  this 
condition  I  could  not  deliver  it;  and  there  was 
nothing  left  for  me  to  do  but  to  try  to  read  its 
contents,  and  communicate  them  verbally  to  the 
i!ioachman.  Fortunately,  the  peasant  who  was  driv- 
ing me  did  not  know  who  I  was,  and  this  proves 
how  great  a  safeguard  responsibility  is  to  human 
virtue. 

With  the  help  of  coniectural  criticism,  I  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  contentd  of  the  letter 
were  as  follows : 

**  Deah  UnclS, — I  have  received  your  honoured 
letter  of  the  £>th  instant,  and  find  from  it  that  my 
father  has  informed  you  of  my  arrival  in  Copen- 
hagen by  the  steamer,  and  that  you  are  so  good  as 
to  say  that  your  carriage  will  be  in  waiting  for  me 
at  the  CorporaVs  Inn  on  the  11th  instant,  precisely 
at  seven  o'clock,  to  convey  me  to  your  house.    A 


bad  cold,  which  I  caught  on  the  voyi^  confines 
me  to  my  room,  and  obliges  me  to  po8t{NMfor& 
week  my  visit  to  my  dear  unknown  rdtti^«i  At 
the  same  time  that  I  announce  this  delay,  I  \k% 
you  will  allow  me  to  express  how  modi  pain  it 
causes  me,  and  to  present  my  best  oomplimeDta  to 
my  lovely  cousins/'  Jbc,  c&c., 
and  Rafter  sundry  polite  and  pedant  phiiMi) 
signed, "  Your  obedient  Ojjoi." 

He  will  be  with  them  in  a  week;  he  eicoNs 
himself  with  a  cold  in  the  head ;  all  thb  I  most 
tell  the  coachman  in  a  few  words.  How  modi 
paper  might  be  spared  if  people  would  only  mike 
use  of  a  little  oommoU'^ense !  With  theae  reflec- 
tions I  threw  the  letter  on  the  road,  where  it  soon 
became  part  and  portion  of  the  mud ;  fori  to  add  to 
my  misiortunes,  it  rained  pretty  heavily. 

At  last  we  reached  the  inn,  just  as  the  nia 
began  to  fall  in  torrents.  It  was  eight  o'dockaod 
almost  dark.  A  snug  dosed  canine  stood  at  the 
door,  and  the  horses  were  stamping  impetotly. 
The  blessings  of  this  world  are  unequally  divided, 
thouffht  I9  as  I  looked  at  the  wretched  wagson  in 
which  I  had  been  brought  hither,  and  by  which  I 
could  not  hope  to  reach  my  unde's  hoose  before 
midnight    <' Whose  carriage  is  that?" 

<<  It  is  the  Justitsraad's  at ^gaard,"  answ^ 

the  coachman. 

This  was  only  a  nnle  distant  from  my  unde's 
place. 

"  Then  it  is  you  who  are  waiting  for  a  gentleman 
from  Copenhagen?"  said  L 

"  Oh,  IS  it  you,  sir  ?  We  may  start  inunediatdy, 
if  it  please  you,  for  the  horses  have  baited  and  I 
do  not  think  the  weather  will  clear  up  to-night,' 
replied  the  man. 

Done !  thought  I ;  the  idea  is  not  a  bad  one.  I 
shall  get  so  far  on  my  journey  with  a  dry  skin,  and 
will  idight  a  little  before  we  arrive  at  the  home, 
or,  like  a  trusty  messenger,  ddiver  the  xneaeage 
in  person.  In  the  country  one  may  always  hope 
for  the  offer  of  a  night's  lodging,  and  to-morrow 
morning  I  will  walk  over  to  my  uncle's.  Then,  at 
all  events,  my  journey  will  not  have  gone  off  with- 
out an  adventure. 

The  temptation  was  great  to  exchange  a  wet  and 
rumbling  peasant-waggon,  proceeding  at  a  snaH's 
pace,  for  a  comfortable  carriage,  with  norsea  gWDg 
at  a  smart  trot,  and  I  cotild  not  resist  it  I  jninped 
into  the  vehicle,  and,  lulled  by  its  easy  motion, 
soon  fell  into  a  profound  sleep. 

When  it  stopped  I  was  awoke  by  the  jeik ;  and, 
before  I  had  time  to  recover  myself  the  door  wij 
thrown  open  and  the  glare  of  lights  and  the  hwaw 
voices  which  burst  upon  me  bewildered  and  aiw«d 
me.  I  was  almost  dragged  out  of  the  carriagej 
"It  is  hel  it  is  Cousin Oarir  exdaimed sev0» 
and  the  circle  drew  doser  arotmd  me. 


voices 


I  was  at 


-gaard. 


Recovering  from  my  amazement,  I  ^^J^^ 
point  of  executing  my  commission  to  the  bet* » 
my  abiliUes,  and  of  asking  pardon  for  havingOMW 
in  person  to  do  so,  when  1  espied  the  head  w» 
most  captivating  little  cousin  grouped  witiijw 
rest  What  a  lovely  face  I  I  was  so  fltrtd  v^ 
admiration  that  I  lost  the  ftvotirable  motf eot  wr 
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offering  my  exciwefi ;  and,  before  I  was  aware  of 
it,  I  had  silently  received  the  dear  family  s  greet- 
ings as  Oousin  Carl — ^I  who  was  only  his  miworthy 
messenger. 

The  Jostitsraad  immediately  conducted  mc  to 
the  dining-room,  and  we  sat  down  at  once  to 
supper  which  seemed  only  to  have  been  awaiting 
my  arrival.  My  position  was  a  most  embarrassing 
one,  and  became  every  instant  more  painfid.  My 
usiud  flow  of  spirits  forsook  me ;  and  as  for  my 
usual  impudence^  I  sadly  felt  the  want  of  it  at  this 
most  critical  moment. 

The  party  consisted  of  my  uncle,  his  wife,  a 
handaome  old  lady  of  fifty;  my  cousin  Jette,  a 
pale,  Bilent  girl  with  an  interesting  expression  of 
countenance ;  my  cousin  Hanne,  the  lovely  little 
eherub  who  was  the  cause  of  my  losing  my  pre- 
sence of  mind ;  and  my  cousin  Thomas,  a  tell  boy 
of  twelve,  vrith  long  arms  and  short  sleeves*  My 
embarrassment  was  so  great  that  I  devoured  aU 
that  was  put  upon  my  plate  as  if  I  had  not  seen 
food  for  a  fortnight ;  and  with  every  glass  of  wine 
that  I  swallowed  I  formed  a  new  plan  by  which  to 
release  myself  from  the  awkward  position  wherein 
my  giddy  thoughtlessness  had  involved  me. 

*' Bravo,  nephew!"  said  the  Justitsraad,  as  he 
replenished  my  plate  for  the  fifth  time.  "I  like  to 
see  young  people  eat  heartily,  and  I  expect  every- 
body to  feel  at  home  in  my  house.  One  glass  more, 
to  your  happy  return  to  l)enmark.  That's  right ! 
drfun  it  to  the  bottom  I  I  am  glad  that  you  have 
learned  to  appreciate  good  cheer.  When  you  were 
»  boy  you  gave  no  promise  of  being  a  boon-com- 
panion ;  but  eleven  years  sometimes  work  wonder- 
ful changes.*' 

I  drank  to  the  health  of  my  father  and  mother, 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  whole  family,  and  particu- 
larly to  the  happiness  of  my  cousin  Jette,  which 
toast  was  propo^d  by  the  Justitsraad  with  a 
knowing  nod  towards  me ;  but  my  cousin  scarcely 
tasted  her  wine  and  did  not  deign  to  look  at  me. 
My  cousin  Hanne  diligently  replenished  my  glass, 
and  at  length  I  felt  my  head  begin  to  acknowledge 
the  effect  of  my  repeated  potations. 

"And  now  to  bed,  children,"  said  the  Justits- 
raad ;  "  it  is  late.  We  can  hear  all  that  your  cousin 
has  to  tell  us  to»morrow." 

I  was  on  the  point  of  asking  for  a  private  inter- 
view with  him,  but  the  favourable  moment  again 
escaped  me  and  the  opportunity  was  lost.  The 
family  retired  for  the  night,  and  a  servant  con- 
ducted me  to  my  room  and  lefl  me  to  my  reflec- 
tions—-the  reflections  of  a  giddy  fellow  of  one*and- 
twenty  I  Hanne's  pretty  face  and  the  Justitsraad*s 
wine  had  turned  my  head.  I  hurried  to  bed, 
and,  like  a  certain  Theban  tyrant,  reserved  serious 
bnainess  for  the  morrow. 

But  I  could  not  sleep ;  for  conscience,  which  is 
generally  widest  awake  when  all  else  slumbers,  most 
nnmercifblly  compelled  me  to  keep  it  company. 
At  length  it  got  so  much  the  better  of  me  that  it 
feirly  drove  me  from  bed.  My  first  impulse  was 
to  make  my  exit  vid  the  window  and  then  pro- 
ceed, with  my  knapsack  on  my  back,  to  the  resi-* 
denee  of  him  whom  I  was  justly  and  fkirly  entitled 
to  hail  as  uncle,  rather  than  remain  to  be  treatea 


as  one  detected  in  playing  the  impostor  for  the 
sake  of  obtaining  a  commodious  conveyance  and 
comfortable  quarters.  So  galling  was  this  last 
suggestion  of  my  conscience- sti'icken  spirit  that  I 
involuntarily  decreased  Uio  distance  betwixt  my- 
self and  the  fatal  window. 

It  had  Goased  raining ;  but  the  night  was  very 
dark.  As  far  as  concealment  was  concerned,  dark« 
nets  was  favourable  to  my  plan ;  but  how  should 
I  manage  to  find  my  way  about  a  strange  place  ? 
I  then  thought  of  keeping  awake  till  daybreak 
and  stealing  away,  leaving  the  family  to  sea^x^  for 
their  cousin  until  the  real  Simon  Pure  had  got  rid 
of  his  cold.  But  in  that  case  I  should  never  again 
see  little  Hanne's  sweet  face. 

I  dressed  and  seated  myself  at  the  open  window, 
in  order  to  wait  for  the  fijrst  dawn  of  day.  I  had 
a  good  long  watch  before  me,  for  it  wOs  only  half- 
past  twelve.  Suddenly  I  heard  footsteps  outside, 
and,  in  a  few  moments  the  branches  of  a  tree 
opposite  my  window  began  to  shake.  Some  ond 
was  climbing  up  the  tree,  but  evidently  not  with 
the  intention  of  paying  me  a  visit,  for  he  climbed 
higher  than  my  room,  and  had  but  just  got  on  a 
level  with  the  window  above  when  it  was  opened. 

Ha,  ha!  a  rendeevous,  thought  I.  After  all, 
it  is  a  eood  thing  to  have  a  tender  conscienoe; 
without  it  I  should  have  been  fast  asleep  and  igno- 
rant of  what  was  passing  around  me*  But  who 
can  it  be  ?    I  will  listen* 

"For  heaven's  sake,  make  no  noise!"  said  a 
voice  in  a  whisper  at  tho  window ;  he  has  arrived, 
and  is  in  the  room  inunediately  below  this ;  he  can 
scarcely  have  fallen  asleep  yet" 

''The  candle  was  extinguished  half-ah-hour 
ago,"  answered  a  voice  from  the  tree ;  "  and  what 
should  keep  an  idiot  like  that  awake  ?" 

Idiot,  forsooth  I  As  if  I  were  not  as  wide  awake 
as  he? 

**  Only  think  of  my  painful  position,  dear  Qus- 
tav  r*  continued  the  voice  from  the  window.  "  My 
father  proposed  my  health  at  supper,  and  I  was 
obliged  to  take  wine  with  my  cousin ;  but  oh,  how 
I  do  hate  him  I  Perhaps  he  will  be  treating  me 
as  his  affianced  bride  to-morrow,  and  be  calling 
me  tJiee  and  thou,  and  so  on ;  and  I  am  sure  that 
my  father  will  give  him  every  encouragement  Oh, 
how  unhappy  I  am  I" 

**  This  IS  all  the  result  of  our  keeping  matters  a 
secret,  dearest  Jette ;  had  we  spoken  to  your  father 
before  your  cousin's  arrival,  he  might  have  been 
persuaded  into  breaking  the  fooli&  engagement 
made  in  your  childhood." 

"No,  no,  he  would  never  have  done  that,"  an- 
swered Jette ;  "  he  is  too  much  attached  to  his 
brother,  and  he  would  go  any  lengths  to  keep  the 
promise  which  they  gave  each  other  eleven  years 
ago,  at  the  expense  of  the  happiness  of  their  chil- 
dren." 

"  What  a  pity  that  he  did  not  break  his  neck  on 
his  Way  here !  but  such  fellows  travel  the  whole 
world  over  without  ever  meeting  with  the  most 
trifling  accident,"  said  Gustav.  "  However,  as  he 
has  come  he  i&all  heat  from  me.  Ill  pick  a  quarrel 
with  him,  ni  challenge  him ;  one  of  us  must  make 
room  for  the  other." 
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'^  Dear  Gastav/'  said  my  cousin,  **  do  not  say 
snch  horrid  things !  Am  I  not  already  miserable 
enough  ?  I  see  nothing,  nothing  but  misery  before 
me.**  Jette  wept ;  I  could  hear  her  sobs.  Poor 
girl !  Now  I  understand  why  she  was  so  pale  and 
silent    I  was  her  betrothed ! 

**  Forgive  me,  dear  girl,  I  scarcely  know  what  I 
say.  Be  calm ! — do  not  weep  1  Heaven  will  protect 
us.  We  will  find  means  to  soften  your  father*8  heart ; 
and  surely  no  man  of  sense  would  marry  a  woman 
against  her  inclination.  If  your  cousin  be  a  man 
of  honour  he  will  give  up  aU  claim  to  your  hand.** 

''Then  he  would  not  have  come  here.  His 
father  wrote  to  say  that  he  came  expressly  to  claim 
me  as  his  betrothed  and  that  we  might  learn  to 
know  each  other  before  our  marriage ;  and  added, 
that  as  we  had  been  engaged  eleven  years,  it  was 
time-— oh,  I  cannot  bear  to  think  of  it  T' 

''What  is  he  like?    Is  he  handsome ?" 

"  He  is  not  at  all  like  what  he  was  as  a  boy,  he 
is  much  altered,  he  is  handsomer ;  in  fact,  he  is 
decidedly  handsome." 

Anyhow,  she's  a  girl  of  taste,  thought  I ;  and  if 
I  could  do  her  a  good  turn  I  would. 

"  Oh,  he  is  handsome,  is  he  ?  Well,  I  wish  you 
joy  of  him."  And  here  I  heard  the  tree  violently 
agitated. 

"  Gustav,  are  you  in  earnest?'  said  Jette,  in  a 
tone  of  voice  that  would  have  pierced  the  heart  of 
a  stone,  assuming  stones  to  have  hearts. 

"  Dear,  dear  Jette  V*  He  stretched  himself  so 
far  out  from  the  tree,  that  I  believe  to  this  hour 
he  was  able  to  take  her  hand  and  kiss  it 

"  Indeed,  you  have  no  reason  to  be  jealous,"  con- 
tinued Jette,  "  his  awkwardness  makes  one  forget 
that  he  is  handsome ;  none  could  ever  take  him  for 
a  person  accustomed  to  good  society ;  he  eats  immo- 
derately and  drinks  in  proportion.  It  was  great 
fun  to  Hanno  to  help  him  to  wine;  and  I  do 
believe  that  he  drank  at  least  two  bottles  at  supper. 
And,  with  all  this,  not  a  word  did  he  say.  No,  I 
cannot  bear  him ;  but  my  father  seemed  to  take  to 
him  and  was  loud  in  his  praises  after  he  left  the 

A  nice  impression  to  leave  behind  me,  forsooth  I 
Let  me  just  sum  up  the  goodly  list  of  my  social  short- 
comings: Item,  unaccustomed  to  good  society; 
ergo,  no  gentleman.  Pretty  well  for  a  beginning ! 
— Item,  eats  like  a  beast  and  drinks  like  a  fish. 
(I  wish  she  knew  what  a  journey  in  a  peasant's 
car  is.)  And  to  sum  up  all,  the  little  witch,  Hanne, 
with  Uiat  innocent  face  of  hers,  has  been  amusing 
herself  at  my  expense !  A  pretty  dilemma  I  am  in ! 

"  I  will  speak  to  your  father  to-morrow,"  said 
Gustav,  after  a  pause.  "I  shall  soon  have  it  in 
my  power  to  ofiFer  you  a  comfortable  home ;  my 
family's  position  is  in  every  way  equal  to  his  own. 
Give  me  your  consent,  dearest  Jette,  to  make  our 
secret  known  to  your  father,  and  all  may  yet  end 
well  for  us." 

"Gustav,  you  do  not  know  my  father!  I  feel 
persuaded  that  he  will  insist  upon  my  keeping  my 
plighted  word.  Promises  are  sacred  in  his  eyes, 
^^  vil*  ^®  «ver  known  to  have  broken  one.  I  was 
a  child  when  I  gave  mine,  and  since  then  I  have 
ever  worn  the  ring  placed  at  our  betrothal  on  my 


finger.    Little  did  I  deem  it  was  but  the  link  of  a 
chain  binding  me  to  a  life  of  wretchedness  T 

Afier  a  diort  pause,  they  resumed  their  con- 
versation. 

"  How  long  is  he  likely  to  stay  here?**  asked 
Gustav. 

'^  I  do  not  know,  perhaps  only  a  few  days.  He 
is  mv  only  hope,"  answered  Jette.  "I miut^Mk 
to  hmi  alone  to-morrow.  We  most  come  to  in 
understanding.  I  will  ask  him  to  meet  me  in  the 
garden — if  you  promise  not  to  be  jealous,"  she  added 
playfully. 

"  I  don't  much  like  being  beholden  to  my  rival, 
but  I  do  not  see  any  alternative,"  eaid  Gustav. 
"  Speak  to  him ;  but  diould  you  not  succeed,  then 
— dearest  girl !  then — ?" 

"  Then  I  promise — but  what  was  that?  Iheaid 
something  move.    Go,  you  must  not  be  seen  hoe  T 

"To-morrow  night  at  one,  dear  Jette."  And 
then  I  heard  something  that  sounded  very  like  a 
kiss. 

My  fortunate  rival  stepped  from  branch  to  branch 
with  an  agility  which  proved  him  no  novice  in  tke 
exercise.  When  he  had  reached  the  gronnd  1 
heard  the  window  dose. 

It  was  now  my  turn  to  mount  the  tree.  Gistav 
had  taught  me  the  easiest  way  to  free  myself  from 
my  troubles. — I  should  like  to  know  what  kind 
of  a  fellow  that  Gustav  is.  Poor  Jette  I  she  has 
given  away  her  heart,  and  is  doomed  nevertheleffi 
to  be  chained  for  life  to  a  man  who  begina  a  letter 
to  his  future  father-in-law  with  these  words,  'I 
have  received  your  honoured  letter  of  the  fitk 
instant,'  and  who  puts  off  his  visit  to  his  betrothed 
because  he  has  a  cold  I  Funny  world,  this  1  It  is 
getting  lighter  and  lighter,  and  she  intends  to  con- 
fide in  me  to-day.  I  was  her  only  hope.  We  are 
to  come  to  an  understanding.  She'll  meet  me  ui 
the  garden.  No  one  knows  me,  and  the  rigbt 
cousin  will  not  be  here  for  a  week.  I  might  as 
well  stay  one  day  on  his  account  Soidy  tbe 
chapter  of  accidents  will  have  some  locky  ones  in 
store  for  me.  I  will  not  forsake  Jette  and  I  wul 
revenge  myself  on  little  Miss  Hanne  who  thoi^» 
it  good  fun  to  make  me  tipsy;  and  I  will  prove 
to  the  whole  family  that  I  learned  maimen  in 
Hamburg,  and  that  I  am  not  the  fool  they  take  me 
for,  and  that  I  don't  always  eat  and  drink  l%e  a 
starving  mechanic.  My  honour  is  concerned. 
Stay  I  will !  But  what  if  they  b^in  to  qoeetwn 
me  ?  Hem  I  Well,  the  worst  that  can  h«W*^ 
that  I  must  leave  a  coat  and  some  linen  beb^ 
me  and  take  to  my  heels.  But  there  is  no  danger. 
I  will,  however,  reconnoitre  the  premises,  for  « 
yet  I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  to  torn  tojw 
right  or  to  the  left ;  and  to-night— well,  good  n^^ 
my  well-beloved  friends,  and  thanks  for  your  h** 
pitality.  While  you  sleep  I  will  disappear,  w*^" 
ing  not  a  clue  to  the  discovery  of  who  I  ■J**^ 
will  give  them  something  to  talk  about  until  Cnj^ 
mas.  But  who  would  have  thought  i^  ^  "?[ 
girls  ? — ^intriguing  little  things  that  they  are  I  Bw 
wait,  my  turn  will  come  I  , 

During  this  monologue  I  again  undreBW  aiw 
got  into  bed,  and  soon  fell  as  sound  ^^!^ 
though  I  had  as  just  claims  to  my  conch  »  ^ 
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odioQfl  cousin  himself.  Bat  tlie  next  morning, 
when  I  was  called  to  breakfast,  matters  assumed  a 
different  aspect  I  had  slept  away  the  effects  of 
the  wine — sober  sense  had  resumed  its  sway ;  the 
fear  of  impending  discovery  would  have  scared  me 
far  hence  had  the  well-trained  footman  for  a 
moment  lost  sight  of  me.  As  it  was,  I  had  no 
alternative  but  to  allow  him  to  conduct  me  to  the 
dining-room.  The  scene  of  my  last  night's  ex- 
ploits tended  in  some  measure  to  restore  me  to  my 
wonted  spirits,  and  with  the  firm  resolve  to  efface 
all  previous  impressions  to  my  discredit,  I  shook 
hands  with  each  member  of  the  family ;  and 
as  I  now  knew  that  I  was  engaged  to  Jette,  I 
kissed  her  hand  with  the  utmost  gallantry.    The 

rK>r  girl  looked  as  if  she  were  going  to  faint,  and 
coloured  very  much  as  I  recollected  that  I  had 
no  ring  on.  Jette,  on  the  contrary,  wore  the  plain 
gold  ring  before  alluded  to,  but  it  was  almost 
entirely  hidden  by  another  with  a  "  forget-me-not" 
on  it    Who  could  have  given  it  to  her  ? 

**  How  are  you  to-day,  dear  girl  T  inquired  the 
Justitsraad.  ^  Jette  has  been  delicate  of  late.  She 
looks  ill^  and  has  lost  her  appetite." 

Jette  assured  her  father  that  she  was  quite  well. 
That  neither  mother  nor  sister  was  half  as  much  in 
her  confidence  as  I  at  that  moment,  I  soon  per- 
ceived. But  then  they  had  not  stood  at  an  open 
window  from  twelve  to  three  o'clock  the  preceding 
night 

At  first  all  went  on  smoothly  enough.  We  talked 
about  the  wind  and  the  weather,  but  my  horizon 
soon  began  to  lour. 

**  Well,  nephew,  tell  me  something  about  the 
old  fellow.     How  is  my  brother?" 

**  He  is  quite  well,  uncle,  thank  you." 

**But  the  gout  has  been  very  troublesome," 
pbeerved  the  Justitsraad. 

'*  The  gout?  Yes,  it  has ;  but  he  is  accustomed 
to  it"  I  was  on  thorns,  and  the  earth  would  iwt 
open  to  overwhelm  and  rescue  me. 

"  And  your  mother?" 

"She  is  likewise  in  good  health,  only  they  are 
growing  older  every  day." 

**  Well,  and  so  are  the  best  of  us.  And  how 
does  your  Aunt  Abelone  get  on?" 

**  Very  well  indeed,  uncle." 

"  Odd  enough  that  is,  considering  she  has  only 
got  a  1^  and  a  half  to  get  on  with." 

•It's  fdl  up  now,  I  mentally  ejaculated.  "  Yes 
— that  is  to  say,  as  well  as  can  be  expected  with  a 
leg  and  a  half."  No  wonder  I  stammered.  Poor 
Aunt  Abelone,  her  privations  quite  took  me  by 
Aurprisel 

•*  Now  only  listen  to  the  fellow !  he  thinks  half 
a  leg  more  or  less  of  no  consequence." 

The  clouds  dispersed  for  a  while,  but  speedily 
gathered  again.  Breakfast  was  no  sooner  over 
than  my  ioi-disant  uncle  wanted  me  to  tell  him 
about  the  new  system  of  agriculture  which  my 
father  had  introduced  on  his  estate,  with  whose 
locality  I  was  utterly  imacquainted.  This  time, 
my  aunt  came  to  my  aid  by  suggesting  that  we 
should  reserve  that  subject  until  we  took  a  stroll 
in  the  fields' together,  or  went  shooting;  as  she  was 
not  inclined  to  listen  to  discussionson  rural  economy. 


«  Well,  we'll  Ulk  of  that  another  day,"  said  the 
Justitsraad.  "But  now  tell  us  something  about 
your  travels,  it  will  amuse  the  ladies.  You  have 
been  to  Paris,  Berlin,  Vienna,  and  divers  other 
places.  Why,  man,  you  must  have  a  budget  full 
of  news  1" 

I  had  never  been  within  a  hundred  miles  of 
any  of  the  places  he  mentioned.  I  fear  my  love 
of  truth  would  have  succumbed  to  the  emergency 
of  the  moment  had  hot  my  grand  inquisitor  come 
himself  to  the  rescue. 

"  Well,  nephew,  I  don't  hold"  you  to  be  burdened 
with  an  excess  of  bashfulness,  but  you  don't  seem 
inclined  to  give  us  a  few  passages  from  your  jour- 
nal ;  never  mind,  this  is  Liberty  Hall,  eveiyone 
does  as  he  likes.  I  know  that  many  years  ago, 
when  I  came  back  from  Hamburg,  I  was  so  full  of 
what  I  had  seen  and  heard  that  my  friends  were 
actually  obliged  to  beseech  me  not  to  pester  them 
with  particulars  of  my  journey.  But  perhaps  it  is 
old  fashioned  to  talk  about  one's  travels." 

Here  I  got  into  smooth  water  at  once.  I  knew 
Hamburg  as  well  as  the  beggar  does  his  dish ;  and. 
taking  the  hint  from  my  respected  relative,  I  started 
ofif  at  score.  I  discussed  edifices,  men,  manners, 
politics,  literature,  arts  and  sciences,  all  in  one 
breath.  It  pleased  and  interested  the  old  gentle- 
man to  hear  of  the  changes  time  liad  wrought  in 
the  good  old  city.  He  fancied  it  was  still  walled 
and  moated  roimd  about  as  in  the  days  of  his 
youth.  He  listened  to  me  attentively,  and  so  did 
the  rest.  Cousin  Thomas  rested  both  elbows  on 
the  table  and  laughed  with  all  his  might ;  my  aunt 
laid  aside  her  knitting  to  inspect  the  sketches  with 
which  I  accompanied  my  description  of  the  city ; 
cousin  Jette  looked  less  sulkily  at  me ;  and  Hanne, 
sweet  little  Hanne,  for  whose  sake  I  had  got  into 
this  scrape,  asked  questions  without  end  about  the 
Hamburg  ladies,  the  fashions  and  the  theatre. 
Fortunately,  these  had  been  the  objects  of  my 
particular  study. 

"  I  was  sure  that  when  his  tongue  was  once  set 
a-going  there  would  be  no  lack  of  talk.  How 
long  were  you  in  Berlin?"  asked  the  Justitsraad. 

"  Stop  a  little,  uncle !  We  are  still  in  Ham- 
burg, and  I  have  much  more  to  tell  about  it  We 
must  proceed  systematically.  I  am  determined 
to  answer  no  questions  to-day  that  do  not  bear 
reference  to  Hamburg ;  to-morrow  we  will  go  on 
to  Berlin."  To-morrow,  indeed  1  thought  I.  Happy 
be  my  dole  an'  I  weather  out  the  day. 

"  Well,  be  it  so,"  replied  the  Justitsraad..  "Li- 
berty Hall,  you  know.  In  the  me^mtime,  amuse 
yourself  as  you  best  can.  In  that  room  you  will 
find  books,  in  the  other  a  choice  of  guns,  and  in 
the  stables  there  are  horses  at  your  service ;  so  make 
yourself  at  home,  and  do  what  you  like." 

"  I  think  I'll  take  a  stroll  in  the  garden,"  said  I, 
with  a  speaking  glance  at  Jette.  But  she  did  not 
observe  it,  and  I  was  compelled  to  say  that,  being  a 
stranger,  I  should  require  a  guide.  But  even  this 
hint  she  appeared  not  to  notice,  though  we  were  to 
liave  some  serious  conversation,  and  Uie  sooner  the 
better. 

"  A  stranger  f  exclaimed  my  uncle.  *  But,  to 
be  sure,  in  eleven  years  you  may  have  forgotten 
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tho  place.  Ton  were  then — let  me  see ! — ay,  now 
yon  are  throe-and-twenty — twelve  years  old.  Wlio 
would  have  thought  at  that  time  that  yon  would 
have  turned  out  such  a  light-hearted  fellow  ?  Well, 
show  him  ahout,  children.  Thomas  must  go  to  his 
studies,  and  my  wife  has  household  matters  to 
attend  to ;  Jette  must — ** 

"  I  am  not  well,  father ;  I  have  a  violent  head- 
ache,** said  poor  Jette. 

She  really  did  look  ill,  and  her  eyes  were  very 
red  and  swoln. 

^  Vapours  r  said  the  Justitsraad  peevishly,  and 

shook  his  head.  **  Yon  ought  to but  I  suppose 

matters  will  nsht  themselves  on  a  nearer  acquaint'- 
anoe,*'  he  continned.  "  I  understand  this  kind  of 
fniaraine,  as  the  fine  folks  at  Hamburg  used  to 
call  it  [These  last  words  were  addressed  to  me, 
and  I  returned  a  nod  which  implied  sat,  sapienti.'] 
BBi,  h^D,  Hanne !  yon  don't  mind  the  morning 
air,  I  suppose  ?  Then  take  yonr  consin  Oarl  under 
your  protection,  and  show  Um  die  garden  aad 
grounds,  and  do  not  forget  to  point  out  to  him  the 
view  from  the  Swing  Hill ;  and  now  be  off  with 
you,  children  f 

''Gome,  cousin,**  said  Hanne^  "are  we  to  say 
'thou*  or'yott?"* 

*«Thou,'  by  all  means f*  I  exclaimed.  "We 
would  not  be  real  cousins  if  we  did  not  say  '  thou.* 
Am  I  not  right,  uncle?" 

**  You  are  after  my  own  heart,  boy  I  Always 
keep  your  spirits  up,  that*s  what  I  say." 

Was  I  not  right,  I  ask,  when  I  said  that  I  was 
a  giddy,  thoughtless  fellow?  I  believe  that  I  was, 
But  what  will  you  say,  dear  reader,  when  yon  learn 
that  I  did  actually  wklk  in  the  garden  and  ramble  in 
the  woods  with  this  lovely  little  Hanne  ?  I,  her 
pseudo-cousin,  I,  who  deserved  the  stocks  for  having 
dared,  xmder  another  man's  name,  to  foist  myself 
upon  a  respectable  family — I  who,  under  false  pre- 
tences, had  violated  the  sanctity  of  a  seal — I  wa&ed 
arm-in-arm  with  the  daughter  of  the  Justitsraad  of 

gaard,  the  angelic  little  Hanne — I,  who  richly 

deserved  to  b^  scourged  off  the  premises  with  all 
the  dogs  at  my  heels !    Alas  for  human  justice  I 

As  I  gazed  upon  my  companion  I  felt  smitten 
with  remorse  and  shame.  Dear  little  Hanne  looked 
so  lovely,  so  bewitching  in  her  pretty  morning 
dress  that  she  seemed  the  incarnation  of  the  beau 
ideal  of  the  romantic  day-dream  of  a  stripling  of 
three-and-twenty. 

We  ran  about  like  two  children,  gathering 
flowers  and  teaching  each  other  their  botanical 
names;  and  then  B^ie  would  prattle  about  a 
thousand  little  things  with  which  she  thought  the 
new  cousin  ought  to  be  made  acquainted,  till,  at 
length,  I  half  forgot  that  I  was  not  the  real  cousin 
Oarl. 

"  I  am  sorry  that  Jette  did  not  accompany  us," 
said  she ;  "  but  I  trust  her  head-ache  will  be  better 
by  to-morrow." 

I  assured  her  that  her  company  left  me  nothing 
to  desire. 

, "  ^  pretty  declaration  to  make  after  leaving  the 
a  i^^  ^^®  engaged  to  for  eleven  long  years  1" 
"  But  I  don*t  Slink  Jette  seemed  over  pleased 
at  my  arrival." 
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"  Oh,  that  you  inusn^t  mind.  She  has  been  in 
very  low  spirits  lately ;  but  I  daresay  that  will 
soon  wear  off,  and,  besides,  she  is  such  an  excel- 
lent girl — much  better  than  I  am,  or  onybodT  I 
know  r* 

"  But  I  must  have  a  lively  wife,  for  I  am  myself 
lively,'*  observed  I. 

"  You  are  very  different  to  what  we  expected  to 
find  yon,  as  we  fJways  understood  that  yon  ^rere  a 
quiet,  sedate  person,  stupid  and  uninteresting,  h 
my  heart  I  often  pitied  Jette,  for  I  camiot  ima- 
gine anything  more  insupportable  than  a  doll, 
stupid  husband ;  but  I  do  not  pity  her  a&y  longer." 

I  could  have  hugged  her  upon  the  spot  ''80 
on  were  nnfavourably  prepoasessed  towanb  me. 
0  whom  am  I  indebted  for  so  favouiable  a  cb- 
racter?" 

"  To  your  own  &ther ;  and  the  letter  which  yoa 
wrote  to  Jette  on  the  day  of  her  confirmation,  ii* 
doeing  a  ring,  did  not  give  ns  a  betlor  opi^of 
yofo.  It  was  but  a  aony  performiMe,  and  my 
ia^er  had  some  difficulty  in  persuading  Jette  to 
reply  to  it,  when  she  was  to  send  you  a  ring  in 
return.  But  yott  were  very  young  at  that  time, 
and  as  we  did  not  hear  from  you  again,  your  letter 
was  soon  forgotten.  I  am  sure  that  Jette  has  not 
thought  six  times  of  yon  in  the  six  years  that  have 
since  elapsed,  which  is,  perhaps,  fortunate  for  yon. 
It  was  not  until  your  father  wrote  to  aay  tiiai  yon 
were  coming  home  and  sent  remembrances  from 
you,  that  your  name  was  again  mentioned  by  any 
of  us ;  but  my  father  never  approved  of  onr  langh- 
ing  at  yonr  letter.*' 

I  stored  my  memory  with  every  little  circum- 
stance that  might  assist  me  in  playing  the  part 
before  me,  and  I  learnt  more  from  this  conterBa- 
tion  than  I  had  been  able  to  glean  before. 

"  It  is  folly  to  make  children  engage  themselves; 
for  what  do  they  know  about  love?**  said  Hanne. 

"  It  is  worse  than  folly,  Hanne;  it  is  barbaroos; 
it  is  trampling  upon  onr  most  sacred  rights." 

"  You  may,  however,  be  thankful  for  that  piece 
of  barbarity,"  she  replied,  "  witiiout  which  you 
would  never  have  been  engaged  to  Jette.  She  h» 
many  admirers.**    . 

"Indeed?  And  who  are  they,  pray?  Yon 
make  me  jealous." 

"  Why  the  young  clergyman  at  *  JJJ 

Gustav  Holm;  both  pay  her  great  attention, and 
Jette  is  not  indifferent  to  the  IsUter." 

"And  who  is  tiiis  Gustav  Holm,  who  seeoBto 
be  the  more  dangerous  of  the  two  ?" 

"  He  is  studying  practical  agriculture  over  it 

sted,  and  has  visited  us  occasionally  for  the  W 

three  years,  principally  for  Jette's  sake,  I«n«w^ 

"  Or  for  yours,  little  Hanne  ?" 

** Indeed,  no  one  comes  here  for  my  sate* 
would  not  make  a  secret  of  it  if  they  did  J«^ 
is  much  more  liked  and  admired  than  I  am,  sw 
so  she  deserves  to  be." 

"  Perhaps  Jette  likes  Gustay  Holm  better  m 
she  likes  me,  whom  in  fiact  she  does  not  knowf 

"  Indeed  she  does  not>— it  would  be  a  bad  bnri- 
ness  if  she  did;  you  have  been  ei^aged  to  «» 
other  for  eleven  years  and  «re  to  be  natfriw* 
Why,  yon  are  to  be  hnsband  and  \Hfft" 
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"  What  would  yon  have  done  had  yon  been  in 
Jetto's  place  ?* 

"  I  should  perhaps — no,  I  do  not  think  that  I 
would  have  done  that.  But  I  am  not  as  good  and 
as  tractable  as  she  la,  and  no  one  should  have  per- 
suaded me  on  the  day  of  my  confirmation  to 
accept  a  ring  of  betrothal,  that  1  can  assure  you ; 
ptttiailarly  if  it  had  been  accompanied  by  such  an 
epistle  ms  yours.*' 

Hanne  plahed  wme  blades  of  grass  together  and 
tied  them  round  her  fingar  in  a  complicated  knot 
"  Can  you  do  that,"  she  asked. 

I  tried,  but  I  did  not  succeed,  and  she  took  hold 
of  my  hand  to  teach  me.  "  But  what  does  this 
mean,  Carl?"  she  exclaimed.  "Where  is  your 
rhig?^ 

"  It  is — 1  have — 1  vreav  it  in  a  ribbon  round  my 
neck.  I  was  tired  of  answering  all  the  questions 
that  it  called  forth,  so  I  determmed  to  wear  it  in 
that  manner.*' 

"  You  were  tired  of  wearing  it,  indeed !  Did 
any  one  ever  hear  the  like  t  Jette  has  constantly 
worn  hers,  and  has  besides  placed  a  'forget-me- 
not'  on  the  same  finger,  as  a  reminder,  I  presume, 
not  to  forget  you ;  and  it  annoyed  you  to  oe  asked 
if  yon  were  engaged !  You  men  do  not  deserve 
to  be  remembered;  but  come  along  and  I  will 
show  you  a  fine  view." 

We  walked  through  a  lovely  shady  grove  where 
several  pathd  wound  among  the  trees  and  crossed 
each  othet.  Hanne  led  the  way,  looking  like 
Diana  with  her  light  and  elastic  step  and  flowing 
garments,  and  I  followed  like  the  love-sick  Action, 
whose  fate  I  was  doomed  to  share.  For  how  soon 
might  not  the  veil  be  torn  asunder?  how  soon 
might  I  not  stand  detected  and  transformed  in  the 
eyes  of  these  worthy  people,  and  be  consigned 
over  to  my  conscience,  which  would  inflict  on  me 
tortures  more  poignant  far  than  the  ill-starred 
Aotffion  experienced  beneath  the  fangs  of  his  own 
honnds. 

We  appwached  an  eminence  whereon  stood  two 
plUarB  supporting  a  swing  which  from  a  distance 
looked  not  unlike  a  gibbet.  From  the  top  of  the 
hill  the  view  was  very  fine  and  embraced  a  num- 
ber of  village  churches,  among  which  was  probably 
that  of  my  real  uncle. 

"  Bat  whv  did  you  erect  that  gibbet  on  this 
lovely  Bpot?^'  asked  I. 

"  Gibbet !  No  one  ever  gave  my  swing  that 
name  before,'^  said  Hanne,  much  annoyed.  '*  If 
it  were  not  impolite^  I  would  say  that  the  person 
whose  imagination  sees  a  gibbet  in  mv  innocent 
swing  must  indeed  have  a  guilty  conscience." 

Ahs !  her  words  were  but  too  true«  The  swing 
will  in  future  be  called  a  gibbet,  thonght  I,  and 
to-morrow  my  character  wiU  be  dangling  in  it,  as 
a  warning  to  all  self-styled  cousins. 

"  Never,  mind,  cousin,  let  us  make  it  up ;  but 
do  not  say  a  word  against  this  place  in  my  father^s 


presence,  for  it  is  one  of  his  most  favourite  haunts. 
Now  come  and  swing  me  by  way  of  penance," 
said  Hanne,  getting  into  the  swing. 

Oh  that  I  could  so  easily  expiate  my  invo- 
luntary transgression ! 

I  could  have  gone  on  swinging  her  for  ever,  so 
much  did  I  love  to  gaze  on  her.  But  she  showed 
for  me  that  consideration  I  lacked  towards  myself. 

"You  are  getting  tired,  I  fear,  and  I  cannot 
allow  you  to  work  so  hard,"  said  she.  '*  Come  and 
convince  yourself  that  the  swing  is  well  placed — 
that  is  to  say,  if  you  are  not  afraid  of  the  gallows," 
she  added,  making  room  for  me  in  the  swing. 

«  Even  the  gallows  would  I  brave  for  your  sake  " 
said  I,  seating  m^b^her  side.  I  set  the  swing 
in  motion,  and  it  was  indeed  a  (farming  sight  to 
see  the  landscape  spread  out  beneath  us.  I  felt  as 
if  I  were  flying  through  the  air  with  an  angel. 

*'  How  beautiful  I"  I  exclaimed^  and  threw  my 
arm  round  Hanne. 

"  Not  so  bad,  considering  that  it  is  a  gallows.  But 
you  had  better  hold  fast  by  the  rope,  cousili,  and 
not  by  me.  Let  us  continue  our  walk,  we  have 
had  enough  of  swinging." 

"Rrst  allow  me  to  proffer  an  earnest  request, 
dear  Hanne,"  said  I,  taking  her  hand.  ''Listen  to 
me  before  we  leave  this  spot  I  foresee  that  this 
swing  will  hereafter,  at  least  in  your  mind,  retain 
the  name  which  I  thoughtlessly  bestowed  upon  it 
Promise  me,  that  should  you  near  my  name  men- 
tioned with  reproach  and  doubts  cast  on  my 
honour,  you  will  remember  that  on  this  spot  I  im- 
plored you  to  judge  mercifullv  of  the  absent,  how- 
ever much  appearances  mignt  be  against  him. 
Fate  sometimes  plays  odd  pranks  with  us,  dear 
ELanne,  and  leads  us  into  temptations  which  we  are 
not  strong  enough  to  resist" 

For  one  moment  the  lively  girl  looked  seriously 
at  me,  and  then  burst  into  a  hearty  laugh.  One 
moment  more,  and  I  should  have  niade  a  full  con- 
fession. 

"I  promise  you  that  1  will  come  hither  and 
think  as  well  of  you  as  you  deserve,"  said  she, 
"always  presuming  that  I  have  nothing  better  to 
do,  or  nothing  better  to  think  on*  But  for  the 
present  I  can  give  no  more  time  to  reflections  on 
the  gallows.  The  luncheon-bell  is  ringing,  and 
my  father  likes  us  all  to  be  punctual." 

Jette  did  not  appear,  the  headache  kept  her  con- 
fined to  her  room.  Poor  girl  I  I  indeed  felt  for 
her;  and  when  I  reflected  that  the  presence  of 
the  ffentleman  whose  unworthy  envoy  I  was 
would  probably  inflict  still  greater  torments  on 
her,  it  made  me  quite  miserable.  The  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family  were  in  high  spirits,  and  I  do 
not  remember  ever  having  assisted  at  such  an 
agreeable  luncheon-party.  Alas,  half  of  the  day 
was  already  spent,  and  at  the  expiration  of  the 
other  half  my  happiness  would  die  tf  sudden  deatL 

(To  be  contimned.) 
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HOW  TO  PUT  IN  AIR  AND  PUT  OUT  FIRE  IN  OOAL-MINES.^ 


A  COAL-MINE  might  be  poeticallj  Tiewed  as  a  grecU 
animal^  for  it  has  many  animal  wants  and  an  animal 
configuration.  It  has,  for  example,  a  capacious 
maw  and  an  enormous  gorge.  The  shaft  is  its  long 
neck,  the  top  thereof  its  mouth,  the  waste-work- 
ings its  tail,  the  whole  mine  its  body,  the  yarious 
passages  its  anatomic  fabric,  the  main  passage 
being  its  main  duct,  the  '*  air-passage"  (the  leading 
one)  being  its  wind-pipe,  and  the  innumerable  side 
air-passages  its  corresponding  air-vessels.  Thus 
to  make  up  this  huge  animal  there  are,  at  all 
events,  mouth,  neck,  body,  wind-pipe,  arteries  and 
veins  innumerable.  This  huge  animal  is  a  can- 
nibal, for  it  swallows  hundreds  of  men  daily ;  and 
it  has  one  great  necessity  which  will  at  once  make 
indisputable  its  title  to  animalism,  namely,  its 
perpetual  want  of  pure  air.  It  needs  pure  air 
just  as  much  as  any  living  animal  whatever ;  yes, 
pure  air ;  for  if  it  have  not  the  purest  air  of  the 
natural  heavens  it  immediately  goes  into  a  gal- 
loping consumption,  begins  to  grow  very  offensive, 
and  unless  proper  remedial  aid  be  called  in,  finally 
runs  off  into  a  spontaneous  combustion,  and  so 
finally  perishes ! 

Thus  we  think  we  have  added  another  animal 
to  the  lists  of  zoology,  and  we  hope  we  have 
described  it  as  scientifically  as  a  Cuvier  or  Owen 
would  have  done.  We  doubt  whether  either  the 
one  or  the  other  of  these  great  comparative  anato- 
mists ever  saw  so  much  of  this  animal  as  we  have 
done,  therefore  we  make  bold  to  depict  it ;  and  we 
have  a  firm  conviction  that  our  readers  will  be 
deeply  interested  in  the  new  monster. 

Now,  to  be  particular,  any  full-grown  or  fully- 
developed  coal-pit  requires  the  greatest  attention 
in  order  to  keep  it  in  health,  and  the  men  in  it  in 
soundness.  The  extensive  Newcastle  pits  are  those 
which  have  demanded  and  received  the  greatest 
attention  in  this  matter ;  for  they  are  very  liable 
to  sudden  eruptions  of  highly-compressed  gas, 
which  exists  in  cavities  in  and  around  the  seams, 
and  which  bursts  forth  in  large  quantities  with  a 
rushing  violence  so  soon  as  the  workings  of  the 
mine  pierce  the  receptacle  and  give  the  gas  an 
opportunity  to  escape.  The  receptacles  or  cavities 
containing  the  gas,  when  pierced,  become  what  the 
men  call  "blowers;"  and  they  certainly  do  blow 
like  a  huge  bellows,  or  "  very  like  a  whale."  We  do 
not  know  whether  the  whale,  after  all,  be  not  the 
best  type ;  not  that  we  have  heard  a  very  loud 
"  blower"  of  gas,  for  its  sound  is  rather  a  signal 
to  run  away  than  to  stop  and  listen,  at  the  risk  of 
being  blown  up  by  the  said  blowers.     But  we  have 


listened  to  little  blowers  which  hiss  out  of  tk 
coal  like  so  many  diminutive  snakes,  wherever  tlie 
coal  is  highly  bituminous  or  gaseous,  as  the  best 
Wallsend  coal  is ;  and  this  is  the  very  quality 
which  people  call  '*  caking  ;'*  and  coal  that  cakes 
is  good  to  bake  cakes. 

Our  scientific  friend,  Mr.  T.  J.  Taybr,  of  Eais- 
don,  near  Newcastle,  has  paid  much  attention  to 
the  escape  of  gas  by  blowers,  'in  the  hope  of  dis- 
covering something  about  the  mode  of  the  exists 
ence  of  the  gas ;  but  unfortunately,  the  blowers 
won*t  blow  scientifically,  and  that  beautiful  chemi- 
cal law  relating  to  the  expansion  of  gases  does  not 
apply  to  the  blowers  in  a  coal-pit  That  the  gas 
exists  in  a  high  state  of  tension  is  proved  by  the 
eruptive  force  of  the  blower  by  which  it  exudes. 
Just  take  one  example  at  a  colliery  very  near  ^ 
town  of  Newcastle. 

In  November,  1846,  when  the  miners  were  ap- 
proaching a  slip-dyke,  or  small  fault,  dislocating 
the  strata,  a  mass  of  coal  about  eight  feet  long, 
four  feet  wide,  and  nearly  six  feet  high,  bong 
about  eleven  tons  in  weight,  was  forced  from  its 
bed,  and  a  large  discharge  of  gas  took  place. 

Two  men  who  were  working  with  Davy-lamps  in 
the  part  where  the  discharge  occurred,  had  one  of 
their  lamps  extinguished  and  the  other  pertiallj 
covered  with  the  fall  of  coal.  They  hastened  to 
warn  the  other  miners,  and  all  extinguishing  their 
lamps  as  they  retired,  finally  escaped  to  the  bottom 
of  tlie  shaft.  Now  in  consequence  of  this  flail  of 
coal,  about  4  J,  681  cubic  feet  of  the  air-ways  were 
found  to  be  in  a  foul  condition,  and  therefore  in  an 
explosive  state.  After,  however,  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  mmutes  had  elapsed  there  were  no  linger 
any  traces  of  fire-damp ;  showing  the  advantages 
of  presence  of  mind  and  precaution  on  the  part  of 
the  miners.  The  ventilating  air  moved  in  that 
part  of  the  mine  when  this  outburst  took  place,  at 
the  rate  of  six  and  a  quarter  feet  per  second,  and 
the  quantity  of  air  which  passed  a  given  spot  in 
one  minute  was  10,483  cubic  feet. 

A  second  discharge  from  another  point  of  the 
same  slip-dyke  took  place  in  December  of  tliesaofl 
year ;  but  the  miners  cautiously  approached  the 
dyke  by  bore-holes  kept  a-head  of  the  face  of  ^ 
drifts,  the  last  bore-hole  not  only  reaching,  bat 
passing  through  the  dyke  or  fault,  into  the  c(al 
beyond.  This  is  a  curious  method  o^'WJ^ 
blower  or  cavity,  and  if  more  frequently  adopted 
would  insure  greater  safety.  But  this  tapping 
will  not  always  suffice ;  for,  in  this  instance,  ^ 
the  inferior  coal  was  displaced  above  where  the 


♦  We  have  before  iu  a  thin  volamf ,  with  nmneroiu  plates  (sixteen),  entitled,  "  A  Practical  Treatiae  on  the  Woridng  aid  V«iJ«Wfl[ 
of  Coal  Mines,  ftc.**    Rj  John  Hedley,  Collicrj-viewer.    London.    1861.    This  hook  supplies  us  with  some  data  of  vhich  «« >^ 
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bore-hole  passed,  a  violent  noise  was  heard  like  the 
blowing-off  of  steam  and  a  heavy  discharge  of  gas 
took  place,  which  filled  the  air-courses  for  641 
yards  in  length — on  area  of  86,806  cubic  feet. 
At  400  yards  from  the  point  of  efflux,  a  mining 
manager  met  the  foul  air  coming,  not  very  wel- 
comely,  to  blow  upon  him ;  he  saw  the  lamp  in  his 
hand  enlarge  its  Hame  and  he  drew  down  the  wick. 
The  gas  "continued  to  bum  in  the  lamp  for  ten 
minutes,  making  the  inclosing  wires  red  hot,  and 
then,  much  to  the  agent's  satisfEu^tion,  went  out. 
At  641  yards  from  its  efflux  the  gas  was  met  by 
four  men  and  boys  who  had  the  wit  to  immerse 
their  reddening  lamps  in  water.  Although  the 
explosive  gas  was  not  observed  further  than  this 
point,  yet  it  probably  extended  much  further ;  as 
then  becoming  diffused  and  attenuated,  it  ceased  to 
excite  attention.  After  some  twelve  or  fifteen 
minutes  had  elapse^,  there  was  no  more  appear- 
ance of  gas,  except  near  the  point  of  issue  of  the 
blowers,  where  it  seemed  to  come  out  sensibly 
warmer  than  the  air.  Here  was  a  case  of  a  mine 
stfved  from  a  destructive  explosion  by  the  wise  use 
of  the  Davy  lamp ;  and  it  had  been  used  in  that 
same  mine  since  a  fatal  accident  therein  in  1817. 
Now  the  ventilating  force  at  this  time  was  as 
follows  :  the  air  was  circulating  at  the  rate  of  five 
and  a  half  feet  in  a  second,  and  the  quantity  cir- 
culated was  found  to  be  equal  to  the  passage  at  one 
point  of  16,000  cubic  feet  in  a  minute.  To  show 
the  state  of  tension  in  which  the  confined  gas 
exists,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  this  very  col- 
liery, when  fliey  were  sinking  two  shafts,  a  consi- 
derable quantity  of  solid  freestone  was  upheaved 
by  the  gas,  and  immense  discharges  of  it  took 
place.  Just  as  you  may  observe  steam  lifting  up 
the  lid  of  your  tea-kettle  or  tea-urn ;  or,  if  you  be 
a  traveller,  just  as  the  steam  lifts  up  the  valve  of  a 
locomotive  steam-engine,  so  the  gas,  on  a  larger 
scale,  uplifts  the  solid  stone  and  loosened  coal.  And 
thus  it  blows  ofiTlike  the  steam  from  the  engines  at  a 
railway-station,  and  those  who  live  near  one,  as  the 
writer  does,  know  what  this  means. 

The  gas  veiy  commonly  collects  at  the  side  of 
dykes  and  slips,  and  this  naturally  enough;  for 
wherever  the  regular  course  of  the  strata  is  dis- 
turbed there  will  any  gaseous  matter  become  penned 
up.  The  dyke,  or  intrusion  of  rock  in  the  beds  of 
coal,  acts  as  a  dock-gate  does  in  the  water ;  it  dams 
back  the  stream,  and  of  course,  if  an  opening  be 
made  in  the  dock-gate  or  the  dyke,  out  pours  the 
water  or  the  gas  in  great  force.  When  the  men  are 
working  in  the  northern  mines  they  sometimes  hear 
a  sudden  noise  like  the  sound  of  falling  water ; 
this  is  the  first  issue  of  a  blower  of  fire-damp,  and 
it  is  fortunate  that  it  gives  this  warning  sound,  so 
that  all  may  escape  to  the  shaft  and  give  the  signal 
to  be  drawn  up.  In  one  blower  it  was  estimated 
that  a  volume  of  gas  was  suddenly  poured  forth  of 
from  8000  to  4000  cubic  feet  in  measure ;  and 
this  would  render  foul,  and  probably  inflammable, 
85,000  cubic  feet  of  air.  It  was  reckoned  that  if 
this  quantity  of  gas  had  been  slowly  delivered,  it 
might  have  been  rendered  inexplosive,  and  there- 
fore harmless  as  to  extreme  img^r,  by  a  ventila- 


ting current  of  4*30  feet  of  air  passing  through  the 
drifts  in  a  second.  But  the  difficulty  lies  in  the 
rushing  forth  of  the  gas  in  one  strong  and  sudden 
outburst,  so  that  when  from  3000  to  4000  cubic 
feet  of  fire-damp  are  poured  forth  into  an  under- 
ground passage  at  once,  in  a  rapid  discharge,  no 
communicable  current  of  ventilating  air  can  be 
brought  against  it  so  as  to  dilute  it  sufficiently.  If 
you  could,  by  any  mechanical  contrivance,  sweep 
the  passages  of  the  mine  with  a  force  of  air  that 
should  certainly  sweep  off  any  exudation  from 
blowers,  then  you  would  render  it  impossible  to 
travel  in  the  passages  of  the  mine,  and  you  your- 
self would  be  swept  along  like  a  feather,  and  the 
engineer  would  be  hoisted  on  his  own  petard,  as 
our  poet  hath  it. 

A  very  strong  blower  was  that  which  Mr.  Hedley 
tells  us  (page  28)  they  had  at  Wigan :  by-thebye,  a 
strong  blower  indeed  would  be  necessary  to  blow 
off  the  smoke  from  that  hole  of  a  town,  Wigan ! 
There  is  a  seam  of  coal  there  called  the  Cannel 
Seam,  producing  the  well-known  cannel-coal  (that 
is,  candle-coal),  which  bums  like  a  candle,  and  out 
of  which  ornaments  are  made  to  pass  for  jet  orna- 
ments. The  seam  is  900  feet  deep.  At  the  distance 
of  sixty  yards  from  the  shaft,  and  shortly  after 
the  seam  was  opened,  a  dischaiigef  of  gas  took  place 
from  a  blower  which  fouled  40,000  cubic  feet  of  air 
in  about  twelve  minutes.  It  is  computed  that  not 
less  than  ftom  4000  to  5000  cubic  feet  of  gas  must 
have  been  given  off  during  these  first  twelve  minutes 
after  the  outburst ;  and  so  strong  was  the  blower 
that  the  face  or  surface  of  the  placer  could  not  be 
approached  in  safety,  even  with  the  Davy-lamp,  for 
eight  days  !  This  discharge  also  took  place  at  the 
point  of  the  intersection  of  a  natural  interruption 
of  the  strata  called  a  "  down-throw,"  and  by  its 
force  two  tons  weight  of  stone  and  coal-rubbish 
were  forced  from  the  face  of  the  strata.  Of  course, 
they  use  the  Davy-lamp  in  that  mine. 

Now,  how  are  we  to  attempt  to  remedy  this  dan- 
gerous state  of  things  underground  ?  We  have  pass- 
ingly described  the  plan  of  ventilating  pursued  in 
the  north  in  a  former  paper  in  this  Magazine ;  but 
there  are  more  points  winch  we  did  not  then  notice, 
and  which  have  now  come  under  review.  If  we 
were  to  carry  on  our  analogy  with  the  animal,  we 
might  say  that  it  is  the  tendency  of  the  mine  to 
exhaust  the  oxygen,  like  other  creatures,  and,  like 
them,  to  produce  carbon.  The  great  question, 
then,  with  the  keepers  of  the  said  animal  is,  how 
to  supply  it  with  the  requisite  quantity  of  pure  air. 

When  a  mine  is  in  full  and  extensive  work  it 
has  two  shafts — the  upcast  and  the  downcast — ^in 
suitable  positions  and  of  suitable  dimensions. 
These  two  shafts  should  be  sunk  at  a  considerable 
distance  firom  each  other,  so  that  in  the  event  of 
an  explosion  destroying  llie  air-ways,  a  current  of 
fresh  air  will  pass  through  the  mine  from  one  shaft 
to  another  and  preserve  the  lives  of  all  the  work- 
men who  can  gain  access  to  it.  The  upcast-shaft 
is  that  one  which  answers  the  purpose  of  a  chim- 
ney, as  all  the  heated  and  foul  air  ascends  by  it, 
whilst  the  downcast  lets  down  the  piure:  hence 
their  names.    The  upcast  should  have  a  larger 
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aroa  than  the  downcaat,  to  afford  room  for  the  ex« 
pansion  of  the  air  and  to  produce  a  greater  ven- 
tilation. 

At  the  bottom  of  this  npcaai-shaft  is  placed  the 
ventilating-famace,  in  order  to  produce  a  thorough 
draught  through  the  mine  by  the  heat  in  one  sh^ 
A  temperature  in  the  upcafit-ahaft  of  sixty  degrees 
above  the  temperature  in  the  downcast-ahalt  will 
onlv  cause  an  expansion  in  the  air  of  about  one- 
eighth,  and  will  require  but  a  very  small  portion 
of  the  effect  of  the  furnace  to  overcome  the  resist* 
ance  in  the  shaft.  As  the  power  of  the  furnace  is 
fflierted  in  dnrarmg  tiie  air  thwwgh  the  ^fmm§mai 
the  mine,  the  areas  of  these  passages  hav«  con* 
siderable  influence  on  the  amount  of  the  circula- 
tion. If  the  upcast-shaft  be  exclusively  employed 
for  ventilation  (which  it  seldom  is),  then  velocities 
of  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  per  second  in  the  cur- 
rent of  air  can  be  produced  by  means  of  the  fur- 
nace in  good  shafts,  after  drawing  the  air  through 
the  workings.  As  far  as  bodily  comfort  is  con- 
cerned, when  the  upcast-shaft  is  used  for  a  passage 
to  the  mine,  the  lowest  possible  temperature  would 
be  desirable,  as  we  well  remember  our  own  near 
approach  to  suffocation  in  an  instance  of  descent 
over  the  furnace.  But  a  great  heat  renders  a 
double  use  of  the  shaft  very  undesirable,  for  it  in- 
jures the  drawing-ropes,  whether  they  be  of  hemp 
or  wire ;  and  if  a  pumping-apparatus  pass  down  the 
upcast^  then  the  dampness  of  the  pumps  reduces 
the  drawing-power  of  the  furnace  at  the  bottom. 

With  good  shafts  and  a  sufficient  furnace,  it 
is  surprising  how  much  air  can  be  put  into  the 
pit  Of  course,  the  quantity  of  air  necessarv  to 
ventilate  a  mine  will  depend  on  the  extent  of  the 
Workings,  the  thickness  of  the  seam,  the  quantity 
of  gas  in  the  mine,  and  the  number  of  men  at 
work  in  it  Bat  in  the  most  fiery  seams  of  coal  in 
the  Newcastle  mines,  an  average  of  nearly  600 
cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute  is  circulated,  for  each 
collier  employed,  through  the  mine,  and  nearly 
200  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute  for  each  statute 
acre  of  mine.  According  to  the  fiery  nature  of 
the  pit,  more  or  less,  a  general  average  of 
from  200  to  500  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute,  for 
each  collier  employed,  should  be  made  to  pass 
through  the  mine.  In  the  great  Hetton  Mine,  near 
Durluon,  which  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  collier- 
ies in  existence,  and  from  which  comes  much  of 
OUT  best  coal,  at  present  no  less  than  169,000  cubic 
feet  of  air  are  drculated  through  the  mine  per 
minute,  by  means  of  three  furnaces  and  one  upcast- 
shafl,  fourteen  feet  in  diameter  and  900  feet  in 
depth.  By  these  means,  eleven  districts  of  the 
mine,  each  with  an  average  run  of  four  and  a 
quarter  miles,  are  thoroughly  ventilated.  As  an- 
other instance,  at  the  HasweltOolliery  (well  known 
for  an  unfortunate  catastrophe  some  few  years 
since),  in  the  county  of  Durham,  94,000  cubic  feet 
of  air  are  circulated  through  the  mine  by  means 
of  the  furnace  and  one  upcast-shafl  six  feet  six 
inches  in  diameter,  and  more  than  900  feet  deep, 
the  downcast-shaft  being  about  twelve  feet  six 
inches  in  diameter.  In  other  collieries,  similarly 
ventilated,  it  is  found  that  the  rate  of  the  current 
pf  ventilating  air  is  five  and  a  b^  and  six  and  a 


quarter  feet  per  seoond,  and  the  quantify  of  air 
passing  in  erne  minnte  is  from  X0,i83  to  16,000 
cubic  feet 

A  great  addition  has  recently  been  made  to  the 
ventilating  power  by  the  ^nployment  of  high- 
pressure  steam,  and  this  is  the  idea  of  Mr.  Gtdds- 
worthy  Gumey.  A  jet  of  steam  at  high-pressure 
is  introduced  into  the  shaft ;  the  force  of  this  jet 
produces  a  sudden  vacuum  which  the  air  rubies  to 
fill  up ;  and  being  carried  through  the  mine  the 
circulation  of  the  current  is  vastly  increased,  and 
the  circulation  can,  by  this  method,  be  at  any  time 
aHgmPflKtody  'vUi^  it  evidently  could  not  be  with 
a  mer»  faram^  aoi  mat  ikift  kT  le>it>  to  a  great 
degree.  If  the  jet9  of  abmm  be  nppliMl  tmm  Hm 
top  of  the  shafts  the  effect  is  limited  iwiipprail 
with  that  produced  by  their  appUcation  at  As 
bottom ;  but  in  the  latter  case,  heat  should  be  added 
in  order  to  diminish  condensation. 

A  collierv^  the  commencem^t  of  which  we  wit* 
nessed,  at  beaton  Delaval,  in  Northumberland,  is 
now  ventilated  bv  the  use  of  high-pressure  steam, 
in  coniunction  with  heat  from  the  boiler-fires.  By 
this  plan  86,000  cubic  feet  of  air  are  circulated 
every  minute  through  the  mine.  There  is  in  this 
mine  one  upcast-shid%  of  eight  feet  diameter,  and 
600  feet  in  depth ;  and  twenty-five  jets  of  steam 
are  let  in  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  and  steam  is 
used  at  a  pressure  of  thirty-three  pounds  to  the 
square  inch.  Now  this  verv  mine  is  an  examfde  of 
the  superiority  of  steam-jets;  for  previously  to 
their  use,  two  furnaces,  each  with  fifty  square  feet 
of  fire-surface,  and  two  upcast-shafts^  respectively 
of  nine  and  eight  feet  diameter,  were  employed,  and 
yet  only  53,000  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute  were 
pressed  through  the  mine.  Here  is  a  clear  gain  of 
33,000  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute,  besides  other 
advantages.  The  agent  having  tried  the  steam  for 
more  than  two  years  at  this  mine  finds  it  more 
effectual  and  more  economical  than  ventilation  with 
the  furnace.  This  is  a  beautiful  example  of  the 
application  of  a  simple  addition  of  a  long-known 
agent  to  practical  purposes.  It  is,  however,  rOToark- 
able  that  even  this  obvious  advantage  has  had  to 
encounter  many  local  prejudices  against  it  We 
wonder  at  this ;  for,  as  a  mere  matter  of  choice  of 
evils,  we  should  prefer  to  run  the  risk  of  being 
slightly  scalded  with  steam  to  that  of  being  roasted 
by  a  furnace-fire,  in  the  possible  accident  of  a 
descent,  obviating  all  considerations  of  ventilating 
efficacy! 

We  are  not  to  infer  that  a  mine  is  certainly 
well- ventilated  because  it  has  a  large  qtumUty  of 
air ;  for  a  mine  with  a  small  circulation  of  air,  all 
properly  distributed  into  its  various  passages,  may 
be  better  ventilated  than  one  wit^  a  large  circula- 
tion injudiciously  applied.  The  prime  objed  is 
to  make  the  air  penetrate  in  every  neoeesary 
quarter,  and  then  to  work  it  off  m  the  besi  diree* 
tions,  avoiding  as  mudi  as  possible  the  hmying 
of  fouled  air  back  again,  and  thus  occasii^iDg 
danger  of  explosion,  and  also  deterioratiiig  the 
breathing  air  of  the  colliers.  And  another  point 
of  the  highest  practical  importance  is  to  avoid 
such  a  feeble  ventilation  as  should  only  serve  to 
dilute  the  gas  up  to  the  explosive  point    Bemem« 
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bering  that  the  fire-damp,  ihaJt  is,  carburetted 
hydrogen  gas,  requires  aixteen  times  its  bulk  of 
atmospheric  air  to  dilute  it  so  as  to  render  it  iuex- 
ploeive,  we  perceive  that  such  a  measure  of  air  as 
should  ooma  short  of  this  requisite  would  abso- 
lutely ouly  teud  to  render  it  more  explosive ;  thus 
a  measure  of  from  six  or  seven  to  nine  times  its 
bulk  of  atmospherio  air  would  be  the  very  thing  to 
lead  to  an  explosive  mixture  of  the  dangerous  gas. 
The  reader  will  at  once  see  that  to  ventilate  pro- 
perly is  a  very  delicate  and  difficult  matter  in 
large  mines.  It  is  not  simply  blowing  the  bellows, 
but  the  bellows  must  be  blown  with  discretion. 

It  Is  a  singular  thing  that  very  scientific  men 
do  not  idwa^s  sucoeed  best  in  niining  management 
An  acoomplxshed  iavani  visited  the  northern  mines 
at  the  desire  of  Government,  and  published  some 
r^narks,  with  plates,  in  his  report,  which  proved 
clearly  that  he  mainly  misunderstood  the  requisites 
of  good  mining  ventilation.  The  best  man  to  ac- 
complish this  business  is  a  well-instructed  mining- 
agent  who  has  been  brought  up  in  the  mines,  as  a 
horse  is  trained  in  a  stable,  a  soldier  in  the  army, 
or  a  sailor  in  a  ship. 

Many  things  occur  to  derange  the  ventilation  of 
a  mine,  even  when  it  appears  deficient  The  chief 
deranging  cause  is  a  sudden  variation  in  the  pres- 
sure of  the  atmosphere,  from  which  variation  of 
cause  the  ventilation  becomes  altered.  Thus  the 
mine  may  be  well  supplied  with  air  for  one  day, 
and  may  show  every  sign  at  the  close  of  the  day 
of  being  safe  and  free.  But  in  the  night  a  change 
in  the  pressure  of  the  air  n^y  cause  a  great  dif- 
ference, and  the  mine  may  be  unfit  for  entry  on 
the  following  morning.  Hence  proper  men  are 
expected  to  go  through  the  pit  at  day-break  before 
work  commences.  ▲  change  in  the  weight  of  the 
conuiKMi  air  will  relieve  the  blowers  from  pressure 
and  opposition,  and  will  release  much  gas  from 
the  hissmg  crevices  of  the  coal,  and  from  the  waste 
parts  of  the  mine  called  goavts.  It  is  just  as  if  a 
policeman  or  bailiff  shoidd  suddenly  take  off  his 
liands  from  the  collar  of  some  unfortunate  captive 
y^ho  had  been  walking  quietly  enough  to  jai] 
l>efore;  away  he  darts,  and  so  does  the  gas  in  a 
xnine  when  the  outward  air  becomes  a  little  ex- 
panded. It  is  probable  that  several  unexplained 
escploaions  in  mines  might  be  ascribed  to  this 
cause.  Some  have  happened  just  when  the  men 
reanmed  their  work  in  the  morning;  others 
aX  the  autumnal  season,  when  the  high  winds  have 
ohang^  the  temperature  and  weight  of  the  air ; 
and  it  has  always  been  found  that  a  sudden  fall 
in  the  mercury  of  the  barometer  was  followed  by 
a  proportionate  derangement  of  pit-ventilation. 
1±?he  under-ground  manager  should  always  observe 
oJianges  of  the  barometer  closely,  and  constant 
-v^igilance  in  this  matter  might  prevent  disastrous 
<3on8equences.* 


^^■•^i" 


*  Ona  of  the  b«t  things  in  Mr.  HedliT's  book  is  tht  closing 
vioe  to  ooUiefy  agents  Md  mineis.  In  p.  Ill  he sayiHin aor 
nsiog  the  managers  nnderground  on  this  subject,  ''When  a 
^•^^dttction  of  the  densitr  of  the  atmosphere  takes  place,  the  gas  in 
^l»e  9oaves  ei^mnds,  and  is  thus  liberated  in  oonsiaerablo  quantities 
xjtKto  the  workinn,  and  the  bbwers  also  giro  off  eas  freely.  In  the 
e^bsence  of  instruments  to  indicate  changes  of  pressure  in  the 
Bt.'CiaQoqphiere,  70a  should  obserre  the  direction  of  the  wind,  as 


One  mining-agent  uses  a  barometer  in  all  his 
collieries,  and  marks  the  index  of  each  with  the 
words  "fire  slow,"  "fire  moderate,'*  and  "fire 
heavy."  This  shows  the  degree  of  danger  to  be 
apprehended  in  the  mine  by  a  sudden  reduction 
of  pressure  to  these  points,  after  the  barometer 
has  been  high  for  some  time ;  but  it  will  not  in  all 
cases  indicate  the  state  of  the  mine.  Vigilant  ob- 
servation of  a  common  vertical  barometer  (not  tho 
wheel)  and  daily  entry  in  a  proper  book  of  obser- 
vations, will  do  much  to  convey  information  as  to 
the  causes  of  changes,  and  will  afford  useful  records 
for  others  by  comparison  and  communication. 

The  thermometer  also  is  called  into  requisition. 
For  an  increase  in  the  temperature  of  the  air  re* 
duces  the  ventilation  of  the  mine,  by  causing  the 
temperature  of  the  downcast  and  upcast  shafts  to 
be  more  nearly  equal ;  and  it  is  evident  that  the 
ventilating  power  of  the  furnace  depends  on  the 
difference  of  temperature  in  these  shafts.  A  re« 
duction  of  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  in  connexion 
with  an  increase  of  iia  temperature,  both  liberates 
gas  and  reduces  ventilation :  this,  therefore,  is  the 
most  dfmgerous  conjuncture  of  all.  In  such  cases 
the  ventilation  must  be  immediately  increased  and 
the  foul  returning  air  passed  into  tiie  upcast-shaft 
over  the  furnace  without  coming  into  contact  with 
the  fire  of  the  furnace.  This  is  done,  in  the  north, 
by  conducting  it  through  a  "  dumb-furnace,"  that 
is,  a  channel  over  the  fiery  furnace,  and  heated  by 
it,  but  inclosed  from  its  flame  in  brick.  Where 
steam-jets  are  employed,  the  ventilation  could  be 
instantly  increased. 

It  may  be  asked  how  the  velocity  and  quantity 
of  the  ventilating  air  are  ascertained.  Formerly 
they  had  no  better  expedient  than  measuring  the 
passage  of  a  whiff  of  gunpowder  smoke,  or  the  course 
of  a  candle  flame;  but  now  good  anemometers 
(i.  6.  wind-measurers)  are  in  use.  Anemometera 
are  of  various  kinds  and  of  various  degrees  of 
complexity ;  but  a  very  simple  one  will  suffice  for 
a  coal-mine.  Thus  a  pendulum,  swinging  freely 
along  a  graduated  surface  of  wood  and  ^aced  in 
an  air-passage,  will  at  once  indicate  changes  in  the 
velocity  of  the  air.  Any  simple  anemometer  may 
be  adapted  to  the  use  of  a  mine.  The  rule  for  com- 
putation is  simple  enough,  as  thus:  the  velocity 
of  the  air  multiplied  by  the  area  of  the  passaga 
(at  that  point  where  the  velocity  is  ascertained)  w&l 
give  the  quantity  of  air  passing  along.  Thus,  if  the 
velocity  of  air  be  ten  feet  per  second,  and  the  area 
of  the  passage  be  thirty  square  feet,  then  300 
(30  by  10)  ciu>ic  feet  of  air  will  pass  along  each 

changes  in  the  wind's  course  are  aoeompanied  by  changes  in  tht 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  Nortb-WMtL  north,  and  north-east 
winds  may  be  considered  ftiTOurable,  as  tne  atmosphere  is  gene* 
ndly  of  greater  density,  and  gas  then  accumulates  u  the  crevices 
and  goaTCs  of  the  mine.  As  the  wind  passes  southerly  fi^om  north* 
west,  and  northerly  from  north-east,  the  density  of  the  atmosphere 
decreases :  and  south-west,  south,  and  south«east  winds  may  be 
considcrea  unfaTOurable,  fbr  gas  is  then  liberated  ttom.  the  wastes 
and  other  parts  of  the  mine.  Changeable  and  high  winds  aet 
uniaTOurably  to  the  safety  of  mines  bT  imping  the  ▼entilation.'' 
Who  would  have  Uiought  the  way  of  the  wind  would  have  been  of 
BO  much  cons^uence  to  men  a  thousand  feet  underground  P  It 
seems  that  the  more  uncertain  and  sliifty  air  acts  as  a  jailor  upon 
the  fire-damp.  The  dangerous  gas  is  sealed  down  by  a  heavy  air, 
as  the  genii  were  sealed  in  basketo  with  King  Solomon's  seal,  aq^ 
cording  to  the  story  in  the  Arabian  Nights  | 
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second,  or  18,000  (300  by  60)  cubic  feet  per 
minute. 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  convey  by  words  au  apt 
representation  of  the  plan  and  character  of  a  large 
coal-mine,  or  its  laying-out  and  working-out  But  it 
has  occurred  to  us  that  at  this  period  the  most  gene- 
rally intelligible  analogy  would  be  derived  from 
likening  the  underground  plan  of  a  large  Newcastle 
mine  to  the  area  of  the  Crystal  Palace — though,  cer- 
tainly, in  every  other  respect  than  plan  of  area  there 
could  not  be  a  greater  contrast  But  in  extent  the  mine 
far  surpasses  the  Glass  Palace.  The  great  nave,  or 
central  passage,  of  the  Great  Exhibition  Building 
may  be  likened  to  the  main  passage  of  the  mine, 
and  the  side  passages,  such  as  those  devoted  to 
Sweden,  the  Zollverein,  France,  United  States,  <&c., 
may  be  said  to  resemble  the  side-ways  of  the  pit 
The  plan  in  both  cases  is  somewhat  similar.  As 
the  Crystal  Palace  is  laid  out  on  the  system  of 
squares,  so  is  the  coal-pit,  though  with  greater 
equality  and  regularity  of  division.  If  the  reader 
will  remember  how  he  threaded  some  of  the  Crys- 
tal Palace  passages  to  reach  a  particular  object  or 
part,  and  if  he  will  imagine  the  palace  all  dark,  and 
all  underground,  and  the  roof  close  to  the  ground, 
then  may  he  form  some  slight  idea  of  what  his 
journey  would  be  in  a  coal-mine  of  the  largest  size. 

But  this  comparison  will  also  afford  an  idea  of  the 
ventilating  system :  suppose  that  a  current  of  air 
had  to  be  conveyed  through  every  passage  in  the 
Crystal  Palace  from  one  end  to  the  other — that 
entering  at  one  door  it  cannot  go  out  at  the  other 
before  it  has  ventilated  every  corner — it  is  quite 
clear  that  to  effect  this  a  variety  of  expedients  must  be 
resorted  to.  Stoppings  and  doors  must  be  erected 
every  here  and  tnere  to  prevent  the  dispersion  of 
the  air  into  a  large  indirect  course.  Accordingly, 
when  you  thread  a  coal-pit,  you  come  everv  now 
and  then  upon  a  stopping  or  door,  which  nas  its 
duty  to  do.  By  standing  close  to  one  of  these  doors, 
when  goin^  against  the  air-current,  you  may  hear 
the  air  whistling,  like  the  open  wind,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  door ;  when  the  door  is  opened,  of  course 
the  whbtling  ceases.  An  experienced  miner 
gathers  a  good  deal  from  this  whistling  as  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  vendlation.  "When  the  "doors 
whistle  wrong,"  the  miner  is  on  the  alert ;  when 
they  ''whistle  right,'*  he  is  at  ease. 

The  most  curious  point  of  ventilating  manage- 
ment is,  perhaps,  what  is  called  splitting  the  air. 
By  suitable  stoppings  and  barriers,  the  ventilating 
current  can  be  divided  and  subdivided  like  so  much 
fluid ;  and  a  stream  of  air  going  down  one  leading 
passage  can  be  split  and  forked,  and  made  to 
branch  out  on  either  side.  In  one  pit  we  saw  a 
plan  by  which  the  air-current  was  not  only  split, 
but  made  to  perform  a  kind  of  summerset  upon 
itself,  by  being  conveyed  through  a  brick  channel 
back  again,  overhead,  in  a  contrary  direction.  If 
you  remember  that  a  principal  and  old  mine  wiW 
extend  several  miles  underground,  then  you  will 
conceive  what  coaxing  management  of  the  air 
must  frequently  take  place.  Splitting  the  air  also 
BhortenB  the  distance  it  has  to  travel,  and  this  ad- 
vantage, together  with  that  of  a  reduced  velocity  in 
ppch  district  (the  Jesuit  of  subdivision),  makes  it  a 


commonly  adopted  process.  It  also  dunini^es  the 
friction  and  consequently  the  drag  upon  thefornice, 
thereby  causing  the  circulation  of  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  air  through  the  entire  mine. 

No  one  can  be  thoroughlv  impressed  with  the 
importance  and  excellence  of  these  syBtomatic  ar- 
rangements who  has  not  paid  a  subtemnein  ?iat 
to  one  of  these  mines.  It  is  worth  a  trip  to  New- 
castle to  see  one  of  the  larger  coal-pits ;  and  ve 
would  venture  to  say  that  the  visitor  would  remem- 
ber much  more  of  his  subterranean  visit  than  of  a 
visit  to  the  Great  Exhibition,  and  remember  it  k 
longer.  Visits  which  we  made  many  years  alDce 
to  mines  are  fresh  in  our  recollection  now.  Never 
shall  we  forget  the  impression  made  upon  as  when 
our  scientific  friend,  Mr.  T.  J.  Taylor  of  Earsdoo, 
accompanied  us  to  his  Ekirsdon  fiery  pit  When  in 
its  recesses,  and  expatiating  on  the  diwgers  of  ex- 
plosion, our  friend  said  he  would  give  na  a  treat 
by  showing  us  how  the  gas  would  fire.  Hmd, 
ordering  some  of  the  men  to  be  ready,  he  applied 
a  candle  to  the  roof,  and  immediately  a  swif^  Uoe 
lambent  flame  shot  over-head  over  Uie  whole  pas- 
sage in  which  we  were  I  Not  being  accustomed  to 
such  a  treat,  we  were  hardly  sufficiently  gratcfbl. 
The  sight  was  beautiful  enough,  but  it  reminded  os 
most  unpleasantly  of  terrible  catastrof^es  prodnced 
by  explosions  of  this  same  gas.  It  was  singular 
to  see  how  this  inflamed  gas  was  easily  extinguiBhed 
by  "  dowsing,"  i.  e,,  by  dashing  against  it  with 
large  coal-bags  and  heavy  "  bread-bags"  in  which 
the  men  keep  their  dinners.  By  such  aasiatance 
we  could  readily  understand  the  gpreat  flow  and 
force  of  this  fire-damp,  for  it  could  at  any  time  be 
inflamed  near  the  roof;  and,  curiously  enough,  foor 
long  pipes  had  been  inserted  into  the  waste  work- 
ings of  this  mine,  and,,being  carried  along  the  pas- 
sages until  they  reached  the  bottom  of  the  shaft, 
they  were  then  turned  up  a  little,  and  a  light  being 
applied  to  their  mouths  a  very  copious  flame  vm 
kindled ;  and  thus  four  rushing  gas-lights  burned 
freely  and  brightly  at  the  bottom  of  the  entrauco 
into  the  mine ! 

Another  singiUar  evidence  of  the  gas-prodnciag 
powers  of  a  mine  is  (or  was)  to  be  seen  outside 
the  Wallsend  pit,  near  Newcastle :  and  it  cm 
be  observed  from  the  railway  near  it  Thii  old 
pit  was  worked  out  and  dosed.  Itwasalway 
very  fiery ;  and  a  pipe  was  inserted  into  the  waste 
portions  and  brought  up  to  the  surface.  It  v* 
kindled  at  the  mouth,  and  it  has  now  been  bwiuBg 
for  several  years  night  and  day !  At  a  distttce  rt 
seems  like  a  large  gas-light,  simOar  to  tbo«« 
towns.  So  great  is  the  quantity  of  gas  produced 
at  this  pit  that  some  years  ago  a  schemer  projeetw 
to  bring  it  from  the  mine  into  Newcastle,  to  snj^y 
the  town  with  light  Nor  would  this  have  beffl 
so  impracticable  as  many  might  think,  for  the 
waste  (or  goaf)  of  an  old  fiery  pit  is  in  fiwt  *  g**" 
reservoir,  ever  producing  unmense  quantities « 
carburetted  hydrogen  gas  by  the  foil  of  the  coil, 
and  its  gradual  subsidence.  Some  of  the  larg» 
goaves  have  been  calculated  to  produce  such  q^ 
tities  of  gas  that  we  almost  fear  to  quote  tm 
from  memory.  If  pipes  could  be  carried  ^^^ 
the  goaves  of  the  mine^  new  Newcastle,  the  w»w 
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town  would  not  only  be  lit  up,  but  brilliantly 
illuminated. 

We  must  say  a  word  or  two  on  safety-lamps. 
We  have  before  briefly  explained  the  principle  of 
the  Davy-lamp  in  a  former  paper.     It  will  be  re- 
membered that  it  consists  of  a  simple  oil  lamp, 
encased  in  a  close  wire  gauze  cylinder.  The  inner 
gauze  of  wire  should  be  six  inches  high,  and  from 
one  and  four-tenths  to  one  and  five-tenths  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,   and  framed  with  twenty-six 
wires  to  the  inch,  or  784  apertures  to  the  square 
inch.     Through  these  apertures  flames  will  not 
paae,  unless  forced  through  them  by  extraordinar}'^ 
pressure,  and  for  some  little  time.     A  shield,  of 
tin  or  other  metal,  is  made  to  encircle  two-thirds 
of  the  gauze.     If  the  flre-damp  enlarges  the  flame 
in  the  lamp  it  is  a  signal  of  danger  not  to  be  neg- 
lected ;  for  when  the  gauze  becomes  heated  flame 
wonld  more  easily  pasa  through  it.    It  has  been  a 
Bubject  of  frequent  dispute  amongst  scientific  men 
interested  in  mines,  whether  the  Davy-lamp  is  an 
infallible  security.  Much  has  been  said  and  written 
pro  and  contra  ;  but  we  think  all  observations  go  to 
prove   its  safety  under  ordinary  circumstances. 
Powerful  blowers,  suddenly  and  forcibly  discharged, 
may  extinguish  the  flame,  and  pass  it  if  the  wire 
becomes  red  or  white  hot  But,  of  course,  a  miner 
would  escape,  or  attempt  to  escape,  at  the  first  signal 
of  such  danger.    There  is  a  tendency  upon  the  part 
of  miners  and  agents  to  prefer  the  simple  Davy- 
lamp,  but  several  scientiflc  authorities  recommend 
improved  lamps.     Of   these    there  are  several. 
Citmy's  lamp  has  a  strong  glass  cylinder  around 
the  light,  with  a  gauze  from  three  to  four  inches 
hi^h.     It  affords  four  times  as  much  light  as  the 
Davy-lamp  unaltered.    We  remember  hearing  Dr. 
duny  himself,  at  Sunderland,  describe  his  own 
lamp.     A  fine  intellectual  head  he  had  (not  the 
lamp)  with  a  most  benevolent  look.     He  got  little 
fame   for  his  improved  lamps,   but  much  love 
amongst  a  few  devoted  friends. 

Four  or  Ave  different  lamps  are  in  use  in  the 
mines  of  this  country  and  the  Continent.     For 
oarselves,  we  recommend  the  miner   always  to 
use  the  simple  Davy-lamp  in  every  mine  at  all 
faery,  and  always  to  be  thankful  for  it  and  watch- 
Ail  over  it.     There  would  not  be  so  many  explo- 
sions if  Davy-lamps  were  commonly  used.    Every 
l>itnian  should  peruse  (and  have  them  procured  for 
Him)  Sir  Humphry  Davy's  own  remarks  on  the 
use  of  his  own  lamps.     These  should  be  cheaply 
j>rinted  and  hung  up  in  every  mine.     Strange  to 
&n,y,  not  many  of  the  common  miners  understand 
-tkxG  principles  of  the  Davy-lamp.     A  little  know- 
le<3ge  here  would  be  a  wholesome  thing  against 
dangerous  times.     We  have  always  felt  when  we 
Ei^ft^e  carried  a  Davy-lamp  underground  that  he 
i^^-yio  knew  not  its  principles  was  foolishly  ignorant 
:>/"    his  best  friend — a  friend  in  need,  and  a  friend 
ri.    the  dark.    We  earnestly  recommend  a  few  pe- 
ri odieal  lectures  on  these  subjects  in  the  mining 
If  »tricts.  Talk  and  lecture  about  Protection !  why 
roTi  have  it  in  the  Davy -lamp,  and  care  little  for  it  I 
t^^<5  have  not  a  few  very  beautiful  similes  derived 
the  Davy-lamp,  ready  for  use  for  after-dinner 
eches  and  club-lectures.    Any  one  can  learn 
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the  terms  of  disposal  on  applying  to  our  publisher. 
But  let  every  one  beware  how  he  tries  a  simile 
without  leave  and  fair  purchase  I 

We  have  now  said  as  much  as  we  suppose  we 
shall  be  allowed  to  say  on  the  subject  of  putting 
air  into  mines.  Now  for  a  word  or  two  about  the 
subject  of  putting  fires  out  in  mines. 

Any  reader  will  see  that  there  arc  several 
causes  which  may  produce  a  general  fire  in  a  coal- 
pit A  regular  conflagration  underground  may 
arise  from  explosions  of  gas,  from  subterraneous 
engine-flues,  from  the  furnaces  used  for  ventilation, 
from  exposed  lights  left  in  mines,  and  from  spon- 
taneous combustion,  originating  in  the  waste  work- 
ings, especially  where  the  coal  contains  much 
pyrites. 

A  mine  on  fire  is  not  like  a  house  on  fire,  for  it 
does  not  blaze  up,  and  crackle,  and  light  the  hori- 
zon far  and  wide,  and  bring  out  the  parish  engines 
and  an  immense  crowd.  No;  it  is  a  slow  and 
secret  sort  of  affair,  but  extends  under  a  very  large 
space  and  keeps  in  a  very  long  time.  You  can- 
not bring  a  parish  engine  near  it ;  neither  can  you 
always  tell  when  it  has  commenced  or  where. 
Looking  down  the  shaft,  you  feel  an  intense  glow 
of  heat  come  up ;  you  perceive  much  smoke,  and 
occasionally  the  crevices  in  the  ground  emit  smoke. 
Perhaps  a  roaring  noise  may  be  heard  on  bending 
the  ear  to  the  shaft ;  or  it  may  be  that  little  smoke 
and  little  noise  are  occasioned  by  the  fire.  The 
coal  may  be  slowly  igniting,  and  the  ignition  may 
be  extending  far  around,  without  many  certain  in- 
dications of  the  combustion.  Much  depends  on 
the  nature  of  the  coal,  whether  it  bums  slow  or 
quick,  and  with  or  without  much  flame  or  smoke. 

Mr.  Gumey's  idea  of  extinguishing  fires  in 
mines  by  filling  the  workings  with  de-oxydized 
air  Ib  at  least  ingenious.  This  de-oxydized  air  is 
obtained  by  passing  atmospheric  air  through  a  fire, 
when  it  is  conducted  to  the  shaft  and  passed 
through  the  workings  by  means  of  a  jet  of  steam, 
in  both  the  upcast  and  the  downcast-shafts.  The 
plan  has  yet  to  be  established ;  but  Mr.  Gumey 
has  made  some  successful  attempts  to  put  out  fires, 
and  is  now  engaged  upon  a  very  important  one  at 
Drumpellier  Colliery,  near  Glasgow.  The  waste, 
or  worked-out  portion  of  that  mine,  is  many  hun- 
dred acres  in  extent,  and  is  moreover  very  thick. 
The  coal  was  set  on  fire  by  the  flue  of  an  under- 
ground engine  on  the  19ih  of  April,  and  it  has 
been  burning  since  that  period.  By  means  of 
stoppings,  and  by  natural  interruptions  in  the  coal 
strata,  about  eighty  acres  of  this  waste  have  been 
isolated  and  cut  off  from  the  fire.  At  one  of  the 
shafts  the  following  apparatus  has  been  established : 
A  high-pressure  boiler,  with  a  small  engine  for 
feeding,  with  pipe  leading  to  a  pump  at  top  of  the 
shaft.  At  the  bottom  of  this  pump  is  a  steam-jet, 
three-eighths  of  an  inch  diameter.  Opposite  to  this, 
at  the  distance  of  fifty  feet,  is  a  coke  furnace,  six- 
teen feet  area,  with  a  flue  between  it  and  the  shaft, 
which  flue  always  contains  a  few  inches  of  water 
by  way  of  cooling  the  gas.  When  the  steam-jet 
is  working,  this  coke  furnace  draws  down,  and  the 
whole  gas  is  sent  to  the  top  of  the  shaft  at  a  tem- 
perature of  600  degrees,  for  it  melts  lead;  but 
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npon  coining  in  contact  with  the  steam-jet  it  is 
cooled,  and  it  is  still  further  cooled  by  the  intro- 
duction of  three  gallons  of  water  per  minute,  let 
down  the  pipe  in  conjimction  with  the  steam-jet 
and  carbonic  acid  gas.     The  rate  of  discharge  per 
hour  may  be  judged  of  from  the  following  facts  : 
The  furnace  consumes  260  pounds  of  coke.    The 
whole  contents  of  the  steam-boiler,  at  seventy 
pounds  per  inch,  go  down.    The  gajs-flue  evapo- 
rates sixty  gallons  of  water.    The  discharge  of 
water,  in  addition,  is  180  gallons.     The  tempera- 
ture of  the  gas  at  the  end  of  the  flue  and  top  of  the 
phaft  is  600  degrees ;  at  twenty  feet  below  the  jet 
it  is  190  degrees ;  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  (which 
is  thirty -six  fathoms)  it  is  170  degrees.    The  open 
pipe  at  the  one  only  upcast-pit  where  the  choke- 
damp  is  blowing  off  is  80  degrees.^  These  are  the 
figures  and  the  precise  facts  for  the  mechanic  and 
student  to  meditate  and  calculate  npoiL  The  result 
of  this  interesting  process  cannot  be  ascertained 
for  some  time  to  come ;  but  some  conjecture  may 
be  formed,  and  they  are  that  the  object  of  extinc- 
tion vdW  be  ultimately   secured.     On  looking 
through  the  stoppings  in  the  mine,  the  whole  space 
is  foimd  to  be  occupied  with  carbonic  acid  gas : 
but  there  is  a  marked  deficiency  of  air  at  the 
upcast-pipe.  The  reduction  of  the  temperature  by 
sending  down  water  is  veiy  extraordinar}',  and  the 
water  is  all  driven  into  spray.     Daily  records  of 
the  proceedings  are  kept,  and  all  is  carried  on  with 
regularity,  and  we  hope  with  a  full  prospect  of 
putting  out  the  fire  in  the  mine,  and  thus  leaving  our 
canny  neighbours  some  coals  to  put  into  their  grates. 
Putting  out  a  fire  is  a  much  more  difficult  mat- 
ter than  most  people  would  imagine.  The  jM-ocess 
of  excluding  atmospheric  air  from  the  fire  would 
be  thought  to  be  effectual,  and  yet  it  is  frequently  a 
dangerous  remedy,  ownng  to  the  explosion  of  the 
gas  which  is  distilled  by  the  fire  from  tlic  coal.  You 
cannot  always  put  in  the  water  and  exclude  the  gas ; 
and  putting  in  the  water  may  be  the  ^vronf^  course. 
Again,  the  filling  of  the  workings  of  the  mine  with 
water  is  attended  with  considerable  cost,  and  should 
only  bo  resorted  to  in  extreme  cases.     For  you 
may  perhaps  put  a  small  fire  out  by  putting  a  large 
quantity  of  water  in ;  but  when  you  have  put  out 
the  fire  you  have  need  to  put  out  the  water  also, 
and  it  is  a  much  cheaper  process  to  pump  water  into 
a  mine  than  to  pump  it  out  again.     In  fome  in- 
stances too,  after  the  water  has  extinguished  tl>e 
fire,  spontaneous  combustion  takes  place  in  the  coal, 
probably  owing  to  the  defloresccnce  of  the  pyrites 
in  the  coal  occasioned  by  the  damp  in  the  mine. 

Mr.  Hedley  tells  us  of  a  mine  which  took  fire 
from  an  underground  engine-flue,  and  which  had 
been  slowly  burning  some  time  before  it  was  dis- 
covered. When  the  fire  burst  into  a  flame  it 
spread  rapidly  along  the  roof.  The  first  step  taken 
for  extinction  was  to  endeavour  to  subdue  the  fire 
with  powerful  jets  of  water.  The  pumping  engine 
was  kept  working  to  serve  new  pipes,  and  supplied 
water  at  a  pressure  of  about  eighty  pounds  on  tlie 
square  inch.  Before  water  was  poured  on  the  fire, 
pillars  of  the  coal  (cannel  coal)  at  the  roof  of  the  mine 
tor  more  than  thirty  yards  along  the  levels,  were 

•  These  ptrticulara  are  from  a  Glasgow  journal. 


on  fire ;  and  in  acane  places  the'^fire  was  so  iut^nse 
as  to  vitrefy  the  strata  above  the  coal.  Watwwas 
poured  on  the  fire  by  several  jets  for  three  weeki, 
nntil  there  was  no  appearance  of  fire  in  the  out- 
skirts of  the  locality  where  it  exie^d.  This  portion 
of  the  mine  was  then  closed  up,  and  remuBed 
closed  for  some  months.  Shortly  after  it  ins 
reopened,  Ae  fire  again  broke  out,  but  not  so  ex- 
tensively as  at  first.  Mr.  Gumey's  m^od  of  forcing 
in  de-oxydised  air  was  then  resorted  to  for  t  space 
of  three  weeks,  when  that  portion  of  the  mine  w» 
again  cloEcd  up.  Three  months  after  it  was  tLw 
closed  it  \vas  again  re-opened,  when  little  fire  vm 
visible,  which  was  extinguifAied  witli  water. 

Mr.  Buddie,  a  great  Newcastle  agent,  adopted 
the  plan  of  extinguishing  smaller  fires  i^  ewm- 
sion  of  the  air.  When  the  pitmen  coold  not 
"  doust"  out  a  small  flame  of  lighted  gas,  a  eaaiKiB 
was  discharged  in  the  direction  of  the  burning  gw, 
and  commonly  succeeded  in  extinguidiing  it  Gm 
burning  on  the  surface  of  the  coal,  and  inacceBwHe 
to  ordinary  attempts,  may  be  often  extingnS^ 
by  concussion.  Mr.  Buddie  himself  toW  w  bodw 
singular  instances. 

Thus  have  we  shown  how  they  put  air  in  i 
mine,  why  they  put  it  in,  m  wliat  qnantitiffi,  U 
w\mt  agencies,  for  what  pwpoees ;  and  how  tiiey 
measure  its  amount^  and  direct  its  tortuous  coarse. 
Lastly,  we  have  shown  how  they  put  fire  oct,  w 
well  as  air  in  the  mine.  We  hope  the  general 
reader  will  be  instructed  on  this  dark  su^ect,  a 
well  as  amused  by  our  labours.  He  vitt  wv 
probably  rise  from  his  seat  and  stir  the  foe ;  wbea 
he  does  so  (if  his  wife  permit  him)  let  faiffl  w- 
member  us  and  the  poor  miners ! 

We  may  just  add  that  the  attentive  visitors  to 
the  Great  Exhibition  will  remember  many  objects 
of  interest  in  connexion  with  the  subjects  of  tkse 
papers.  J:k>mc  will  remember  the  large  mine-w»* 
tilating  mnchinc  in  the  machinery  departmeit 
All  ventilating  machinery  for  mines  is  k)ok€d  npoa 
rather  unfavourably,  both  on  account  of  expecsc 
and  bulk.  There  are  several  machines,  such  k 
Struve's  and  others ;  but,  for  ourselves,  we  do  not 
see  their  necessity  in  a  well-arranged  pit;  andtbe 
steam-jet  of  high-pressure  steam  is  far  simpler. 

There  was  a  model  of  a  coal-mine  in  tlie  m- 
chinery-department,  and  among  the  minenl  pro- 
ducts were  numerous  suites  of  specimens  of  coal-^- 
The  large  masses  of  cool  at  the  western  entiaDce 
(outside)  afforded  a  good  idea  o(  the  masses  U>  be 
found  in  thick  seams;  and  the  high  pillar  o^tBc 
Staffordshire  nine-yard  seam  was  very  instractivc 

Some  will  call  to  mind  the  large  chair  (gai^ 
chair)  cut  out  of  smooth  <?annel  (or  parrot)  coal' 
near  the  machinery,  and  exhibited  l^hfe  fioj* 
Highness  Prince  Albert.  We  are  vain  cnoo^ 
to  think  that  if  the  reader  of  onr  papers  W)w4 
after  perusing  them,  inspect  models,  he  wonldnw 
an  additional  interest  in  all  his  researchea  in^ 
what  we  may  term  the  block  art,  an  art  wbics. 
black  as  it  is  in  its  products  and  in  tte  worbn^ 
(so  that  the  pitmen  are  familiady  calW  ^^ 
diamonds),  is  nevertheless  tihe  source  of  w^**r 
in  the  parlour,  on  the  fisKHly  heai^  and  ib  *^ 
heart  of  the  family ! 
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I  WATCHED  the  Bun  sink  in  the  golden  West, 
While  the  old  city  spread  beneath  my  feet 
Engirdled  the  green  slopes  whence  Arthur's  seat 
lAits  his  bold  crest  ; 

And  from  the  height  my  thoughts  went  down  among 
The  purple  smoke-cloud,  with  its  throng  of  men, 
And  thence  to  ^generations  that  had  been 
When  Time  was  young ; 

And  thinking  of  the  hours,  perchance  misspent, 
Tracing  Time's   footsteps   some  few  centuries 

back,  * 

'Twas  thus  my  fancy  shaped  its  wayward  track, 
And  found  content 

The  Earth  moves  eastward,  pressing  towards  the 
portal 
Of  earth-born  dawns ;  the  Sun  her  motion  borrows. 
And  Time  sweeps  past  to  meet  the  coming 
morrows, 

For  ever  mortal. 

For  'tis  the  Earth  and  Time  that,  in  such  rounds, 
Are  ever  dawning ;  while  the  full-orbed  Sun, 
And  sphered  Eternity  whence  Time  begun. 
Know  not  such  bounds. 

To  God  'tis  over  noon-tide,  one  round  srni, 
And  ever  noiv  with  the  Eternities; 
Bphered  in  completeness,  every  aspect  is 
The  full-orbed  one ! 

« 

Ciiildren  of  Earth,  we  think  her  snnsets  galden ; 
Her  dawns  the  portals  of  a  new  day's  hope ; 
H»  pasts  eternities  behind  the  slope 
Of  Time,  waxed  oldon. 

We  take  the  crescent  bow  of  the  ample  round — 
All  else  concealed — to  be  its  vciy  whole ; 
Ajid  as  we  move,  it — moveless — seems  a  scroll 
Ceaseless  unwound. 

The  eeonin^  being  to  ns  the  actual ; 

As  angniub,  though  in  dreams,  is  anguish  still, 
And  thoughts  whose  grasp  the  soul's  whole  orbit 
iiU 

Are  the  soul's  all. 

And  BO  each  moment's  now — which  to  God's  angels 
Most  seem  but  bbs,  sand -grain  on  Time's  shore — 
Weighed  by  ns  'gainst  Eternity,  o'erpower 
God's  own  evangels  I 

And,  if  we  qnit  such  moments,  what  remain? 
A.  past,  dark  cradle-time,  we  call  Antiquity, 
A.  Future,  in  whose  vague  ubiquity 
Thought  grows  to  pain. 

^irtnqntty  being  that  which  once  hath  Itecn, 
IThe  Present  only  is,  while  all  fntoritj' 
Seing  BtiH  to  be,  its  vast  matority 
Hides  int  unseen. 


And  as  one  wandering  long  in  mazes  vast, 
In  vain  pursuit  of  clues  that  break  and  faQ, 
Or  spreading  on  the  deep  a  breezeless  sail, 
Sickens  at  last — 

Who,  having  such  a  Janus-fronted  Time, 
And  having  asked  of  that  which  is  to  be 
Vain  questionings  of  world's  futurity 
And  the  soul's  prime — 

I  turned  for  answer,  wandering  through  the  past. 
Century  by  century,  to  the  infant  years. 
Cradled  wherein  the  mythic  form  appears 
Of  things  which  last 

Ransacking  in  their  dust  for  buried  gems, 
To  bring  from  out  the  grave,  in  living  guise, 
T^e  heroes  of  the  past,  and  realise 
Plistoric  dreams. 

Yet  pleasant  wore't,  methinks,  some  autumn  eve, 
When  all  the  business  of  the  world  seems  done, 
To  sink  to  slumber  with  the  setting  sun. 
And  take  our  leave,  • 

And  sleep  away  the  centuries,  while  speeds 
The  world,  with  all  the  passions  of  our  time. 
And  wake  again  to  see  its  nobler  prime 
And  loftier  deeds ; 

And  sleep  again,  to  wait  another  leap 
Of  the  world's  progress  in  the  coming  time ; 
Triumphs  of  Science,  Poet-souls  sublime, 
Walking  the  deep! 

Fearing  no  tempest  mid  the  cxdm,  wide  soa^ 
Of  the  world's  brotherhood.    The  people's  cause 
In  harmony  at  length  with  Nature's  laws. 
And  Man's  with  these. 

Or  find  perchance,  as  has  been,  the  stern  hand 
That  marks  world-progress  on  Time's  awful  dial 
Turned  back ;  and  see  again  the  age  of  trial, 
The  roa^l^T  brand : 

The  shadow  following  upon  the  liglit ; 
The  winter  of  the  ages,  with  its  sere 
And  shrivelled  leaves,  its  blight,  its  chill,  its  fear, 
Its  ray  less  aiglit 

And  yet  not  rayless  all ;  some  starry  beam 

Still  glimmering  in  its  darkest,  tliei'e  foretelling 
The  nearer  spring's  awakening,  the  dispelling 
Such  dark-born  dream. 

Pleasant,  even  tliis,  looking  with  calm,  pure  eyes, 
And  sense  of  over-ruling  ministerings. 
On  such,  as  bnt  the  shadow  of  love's  wings 
'Neath  which  all  lies. 

Love,  all-embraomg  as  the  universe ; 

The  atmosphere,  v^rein  h  heaven's  life, 
Wherdn  will  drown  all  stniggle  and  all  strife. 
All  passions  fieroe. 

2  Y  2 
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While,  like  a  Bummer  sea,  its  living  calm 
Rests  never,  g^hing  upward  as  a  deep 
Whose  voice  of  many  waters  skyward  leap 
In  joyous  psalm. 

Vain  I  vain  I  A  dream ! — ^perchance  with  truth  in- 
wound, — 
Worth  sleeping  to  dream  on;   worth  death's 

dread  sleep, 
And  wormy  pillows  of  the  bed,  grave  deep. 
And  mom  beyond  I 

And  what  if,  comet-like,  our  future  runs 
Through  all  the  eternities,  from  sphere  to  sphere, 
Watching,  with  brooding  centuries,  appear 
Secrets  of  suns ; 

The  science  of  the  worlds,  from  star  to  star. 
And  all  the  souls  of  them,  the  onward  press 
And  upward  reaching  unto  happiness 
Undreamt  before. 


An  inexliaustible,  unwearying  chase, 
Love's  labour  sateless,  endless,  without  toil; 
Joyous  as  reapers  o'er  the  harvest  spoil, 
Victors  in  race. 

Methinks,  even  then  'twere  pleasant  to  look 
If  but  in  wonder  at  such  blindfold  souk 
In  strange  disguise,  unconscious  of  our  goals, 
Or  star-paved  track ; 

To  think,  perchance,  of  yon  quaint  antique  town, 
As  of  the  larva  cocoon  whence  such  grnbe, 
Bright-winged  and  beauteous  in  heaven's  owq 
robes, 

Sphereward  have  flown ; 

And  smile  how  all  their  human  griefs  and  woes 
Shall  mar  as  much  their  entrance  on  God's 

gladness, « 
As  cradle-tears  augment  the  brave  man's  sadness, 
Or  dim  life's  close. 
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THE  ST^LKO-WARROGA. 


In  many  market-places,  where  that  instrument  of 
the  mild  justice  of  our  forefathers,  "  the  Stocks," 
was  wont  to  stand,  may  be  seen  a  pole,  having  one 
end  fixed  firmly  in  the  earth,  and  the  other  per- 
pendicularly pointing  to  the  skies.  For  what  pur- 
pose it  was  originally  planted  there  scarcely  two 
persons  have  been  known  to  agree.  One  wiU 
have  it  to  be  an  index  to  draw  farmers  to  the  spot 
when  the  weighmaster  should  set  up  his  scales, 
and  the  corn-buyers  hold  their  exchange.  Another, 
judging  by  its  frequent  proximity  to  the  pigs' 
quarter,  concludes  it  to  have  been  planted  for  a 
directing,  and,  upon  occasion,  a  scratching-post 
for  that  luxurious  tribe.  A  third  believes  that  it 
was  designed  as  a  climbing-pole  for  the  boys  of 
the  village,  who  use  it  pretty  freely  in  that  capa- 
city; and  there  are  surmises  among  the  learned 
about  its  probable  derivation  from  feudal  times, 
when  Justice  held  her  sittings  under  the  broad 
canopy  of  heaven,  and  punishment  was  adminis- 
tered on  the  spot,  in  face  of  the  open  court  Ac- 
cording to  this  supposition,  this  post  of  honour 
may  have  been  a  whipping-post,  or  mayhap  a  por- 
tion of  a  more  gruesome  implement 

Whatever  were  its  uses  in  past  ages,  it  no  longer 
serves  any  precise  purpose.  In  one  village  it 
seems  to  preside  over  the  pigs,  in  another  over 
the  potatoes.  Here  it  is  the  rallying-point  for 
sheep,  there  rows  of  squatting  females  who  deal 
in  eggs  and  poultry  are  gathered  round  it  It  has 
no  defined  or  generally  recognised  object,  but  still 
it  maintains  its  place  conspicuously,  and  bears  its 
head  aloft  over  the  crowd,  so  as  to  be  seen  far  and 
wide  by  all  who  approach  the  market 

This  now  inutile  lignum  is  denominated  in  the 
Insh  Unguage  a  «  Btalko-warroga,"  that  is  to  say, 
a  st^e  in  the  market ;  and  hence,  by  a  figure,  it 
Has  been  used  to  designate  a  class  of  persons  who 


were  but  a  short  time  ago,  unfortunately  for  tbe 
country,  infinitely  more  numerous  than  nwdttt- 
poles,  but  not  half  so  harmless.  As  the  nee  is 
gradually  disappearing  off  the  face  of  the  eartb, 
like  that  of  die  red-men  before  the  advance  of 
civilisation,  a  short  sketch  of  their  natural  hifitoiy 
may  not  be  without  interest 

The  human  Stalko-warroga,  or  Stalko,  as  Mis 
Edgworth  in  one  of  her  dramas  ^breviates  him, 
is  an  Irish  walking  gentleman,  a  creatore  stock  np 
in  society,  without  aim  or  occupation,  to  attract 
observation  and  provoke  the  very  pnzriing  qocs- 
tion,  What  is  the  use  of  him  ?  Your  tme  Stalko 
must  be  a  gentleman  bom ;  that  is  to  say,  his  &ther 
before  him  must  not  have  followed  any  indsstnoos 
calling  in  a  small  line  of  business,  nor  been  engtg^ 
in  a  derogatory  employment,  such  as  a  totor,  or  i 
clerk,  unless  in  a  public  office.  To  have  served 
the  Government,  however,  in  any  sitoatioBt  iw 
matter  how  subordinate,  is  an  authentic  mwk  of 
gentility,  were  it  but  diat  of  a  letter-sorter  in^ 
Post-office.  The  cadets  of  country  squires  divide 
with  all  the  sons  indiscriminately  of  beneficed  cler- 
gymen, dispensary  doctors,  and  half-pay  officffSi 
the  honour  of  this  name.  A  youngster  to  de- 
scended, having  arrived  at  man's  estate  without 
any  other  inheritance,  and  scorning  to  attach  mm- 
self  to  an  industrious  plan  of  life,  becomes,  j»» 
facto^  a  walking  gentleman ;  and  whether  he  p^ 
the  earth  on  foot,  or  can  raise  a  trot  nponahalf-W 
hackney,  he  is  still  among  the  most  obatmateo^ 
structions  to  the  wholesome  course  of  soaety  tW 
the  spirit  of  modern  improvement  has  to  contew 
with.  , 

The  dolce  far  niente  is  as  essential  a  ptf* » 
nature  in  him  as  it  is  in  the  original  propriete»s» 
that  motto.  From  his  birth  he  is  an  idler.^ 
ever  he  were  sent  to  a  public  sdiool,  that  has  w^ 
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tlio  be-all  and  the  end-all  of  his  edacation.  Hav- 
ing passed  his  two  or  three  years  there,  and  been 
signalised  as  the  best  cricketer,  the  best  racketer, 
the  greatest  dance,  and  sometimes  the  most  ac- 
complished smoker  and  drinker  of  his  time,  he 
goes  home  finished  at  sixteen,  and  sets  np  for  him- 
self. From  that  period,  no  public  meeting,  no 
social  circle  are  free  from  his  frivolous  and  vexatious 
presence.  The  young  are  constantly  exposed  to 
his  pernicious  conversation  and  example.  The 
aged  are  bored  by  his  affectations  and  absurdities. 
Shopkeepers  are  victimised  by  him,  tradesmen 
bilked,  and  servants  tormented.  His  life  is  a  per- 
petual outrage  upon  good  taste;  and  his  habits, 
wherever  he  is  privileged  to  indulge  them,  are 
always  at  variance  with  the  pursuits  of  industry, 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  the  comfort  of 
everybody. 

The  8talko-warroga  is  a  sort  of  noxious  Will 
Wimble.  He  is  the  Caesar  of  field  sports ;  that 
^  world  was  made  for  him."  From  the  first  salmon 
in  February  to  the  last  partridge  in  January,  he 
pursues  Gk)d's  free  creatures  with  unrelenting  hos- 
tility, poaching  without  scruple  where  he  has  no 
leave,  and  destroying  without  mercy  where  he  has. 
In  the  spring-time  he  invades  even  the  hen-roosts, 
and  strips  the  breast  of  Dame  Partlet  to  feather 
his  barbed  hooks.  One  of  the  tribe  came  to  me 
once  to  ask  an  important  favour.  He  prefaced  his 
request  with  so  many  excuses  and  earnest  protes- 
tations of  obligation,  exhibiting  such  a  lively  sense 
of  the  expected  favour,  that  it  became  quite  alarm- 
ing. Blame  me  not,  reader,  if  I  suspected  a  design 
upon  my  pocket,  and  had  predetermined,  like 
Yorick,  not  to  give  him  a  single  sous. 

"  Anything  I  can  do,  my  dear  friend,  you  know 
you  can  command ;  but  the  times  are  hard,  and  if 
it  is  a  loan  of  half-a-crown  you  want        " 

"You  would  shell  out,  of  course,"  he  cried, 
adroitly  stopping  the  rebuff.  "  It  is  quite  unne- 
cessary to  assure  me  of  that,  but  I  am  flush.  It 
i«  something  that  money  cannot  buy,  but  which 
friendship  may  grant.  There  is  a  noble  Spanish 
cock  in  your  mother's  poultry-yard *' ' 

"  True ;  but  one  which  she  values  beyond  his 
weight  in  coppers." 

"  And  justly  too,"  said  Stalko, "  for  he  is  worthy. 
Long  may  he  crow,  and  long  live  she  to  hear  him  I 
What  I  ask,  however,  is  a  simple  thing ;  but  little 
things  are  great  to  little  men.  There  are  two 
feathers  in  that  bird's  tail  of  inestimable  price 
when  the  black  hackle  is  in  season ;  and  if  you 
could  only  introduce  me  to  the  roost  while  the 
family  are  at  rest,  so  that  I  may  possess  myself  of 
those,  I  will  draw  them  out  without  pain,  and  I 
am  yours  for  ever." 

In  country  towns  which  are  rich  in  a  barrack 
and  the  head-quarters  of  a  regiment,  the  Stalko  is 
sometimes  a  great  family  auxiliary.  He  serves 
for  a  stalking-horse  to  the  walking  gentlewomen 
of  the  house ;  and  both  on  the  parade-ground  and 
in  the  ball-room  performs  what  they  at  least  con- 
sider good  service.  In  procuring  partners  for  a 
sister,  and  keeping  rival  belles  occupied  while 
she  is  making  play  with  the  red-coats  or  other 
cligibles,  he  can  render  effective  aid  where  the 


most  skilful  matron  is  powerless.  He  takes  his 
post,  and  retains  it,  beside  a  formidable  beauty, 
pestering  her  with  Ids  civilities,  so  as  to  keep  less 
pertinacious  though  more  sincere  admirers  at  bay. 
The  art  is  so  well  understood,  that  young  men  who 
have  good-looking  sisters  are  carefully  shunned  in 
all  mixed  societies  by  the  ladies  of  other  families. 
Yet  their  insidious  attentions  are  most  difficult 
to  be  evaded;  for  effrontery  is  an  overmatch 
for  any  passive  resistance  which  the  softer  sex 
can  oppose  to  the  unscrupulous  boMness  of  such 
advances. 

This  mode  of  check-mating  is  a  game  at  which 
two  can  play ;  and  if  there  are  brothers  at  both 
sides,  it  is  rarely  attempted.  But  woe  to  the 
damsel  who  takes  the  field  unprotected,  against  an 
adversary  provided  with  a  family  maUrid  suffi- 
cient to  outflank  her. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  pistol  was  brought 
into  contentions  arising  from  more  trivial  causes 
than  these ;  and  the  Stalko,  being  the  member  of 
society  who  had  least  of  other  business  to  mind, 
was  the  most  expert  and  ready  in  that  vocation. 
But  now  (as  Dean  Gready  said,  when  informed  of 
a  report,  which  he  did  not  believe,  touching  the 
death  of  his  diocesan), "  there  is  not  that  much  good 
in  him."  The  hard  times  and  the  growing  good 
sense  of  the  world  have  taken  the  conceit  out  of 
our  Irish /mn^an*.  He  blows  nobody's  brains  out; 
not  even  his  own.  To  do  him  justice,  indeed,  he 
never  was  given  to  the  latter  extravagance. 

To  view  the  Stalko  in  the  perfection  of  his  cha- 
racter, you  must  invite  him  to  your  house  for  a  week 
or  a  fortnight  He  is  the  most  restless  and  fussy 
of  mortals,  disturbing  the  whole  household  a  hun- 
dred times  a  day  about  an  infinite  deal  of  nothings. 
Well  did  Swift  say,  "  A  bee  is  not  a  busier  animal 
than  a  blockhead."  In  the  excess  of  his  idleness, 
he  must  ever  be  doing  something,  and  always  in 
the  way  of  those  who  have  something  to  do.  No 
such  thing  as  regularity  can  exist  under  the  roof 
which  covers  him.  He  begins  the  day  by  keeping 
breakfast*  on  the  table  long  after  the  accustomed 
hour  of  the  family ;  and  should  the  weather  be  un- 
favourable to  the  ordinary  subdiumal  methods  of 
murdering  time,  he  worries  you  by  stalking  eveiy 
five  minutes  from  the  fire  to  the  window,  and  back 
again  to  the  fire,  where  he  stands  over  you,  with 
one  elbow  resting  on  the  mantel-piece;  whOst  now 
he  whistles  a  bar  of '' Vi  Raviso,*'  and  nowaasures 
you,  for  the  twentieth  time,  that  he  never  saw  snob 
constant  heavy  rain  in  all  the  course  of  his  pre- 
cious life.  The  Stalko-warroga's  boots  creak  m  a 
peculiar  manner,  distinguishable  fr^m  all  other 
boots ;  and  he  walks  with  a  heavy  tread,  which 
denotes  how  time  hangs  upon  him  with  a  weight 
that  is  perfectly  idiosyncratic.  If  you  are  engaged 
with  a  book,  or  writing  a  letter,  he  seizes  the 
newspaper,  which  he  ceases  not  for  one  moment  to 
ransack  in  seeming  search  of  something  on  which 
to  fix  his  rambling  attention;  but  3ie  wicked 
spirit  within  him  seeketh  news  and  findeth  none, 
and  his  real  study  seems  to  be  how  to  keep  the 
paper  in  a  perpetual  rattle,  like  peas  in  a  canister, 
till  he  has  you  so  fidgetted  that,  like  himself,  you 
—  *gui  to  be  a-veary  of  the  buq. 
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SbouU  he  happen  to  have  ahorse  in  3'ocir  stable, 
this  may  operate  as  a  temporary  diver8ion  iu  your 
favour  to  the  annoyance  of  the  kitchen  divinities, 
amongst  wliom  he  makes  perquisitions  to  no  end 
for  stupes,  bandages,  and  oatmeal-gruel.  The  hitter 
he  calls  "  white-water."  He  teaches  your  sons  to 
smoke,  and  poisons  the  ears  of  your  daughters  with 
ail  the  tattle  and  ill-natured  gossip  of  the  district 

In  former  days,  there  was  a  somewhat  lower 
gi'ade  of  the  same  class  called  a  Shooter,  who  grew, 
like  the  orchis,  upon  any  trunk  he  conld  fix  his 
tendrils  into,  but  had  no  settled  spot  of  earth  which 
he  could  call  his  own.  The  potato-famine  has  de- 
stroyed, or  the  workhouse  engulfed,  the  few  that 
lingered  about  the  confines  of  civilisation  of  this 
primitive  race,  who  were  well  known  in  the  age  of 
bpenser,  and  continued,  with  little  change  in  their 
nature  or  condition,  except  such  as  the  strong  hand 
of  the  law  enforced,  to  infest  society  down  to  the  pe- 
riod "  when  Qeorge  the  Fourth  was  king."  '*  Loose 
fellows/'  saithlreuffius,  *'  which  do  pass  up  and  down 
amongst  gentlemen  by  the  name  of  'jesters,'  but 
are  indeed  notable  rogues  and  common  carriers  of 
news  ;  and  if  any  meet  with  another,  his  second 
word  is,  *  What  news?' — insomuch  that  hereof  is 
told  a  pretty  iest  of  a  Frenchman,  who,  having  been 
in  Ireland,  where  he  marked  their  great  inquiry  for 
news,  and  meeting  afterwards  in  France  an  Irish- 
man whom  he  knew  in  Ireland,  first  saluted  him, 
and  afterwards  said  thus  merrily,  *  Oh,  sir !  I  pray 
you  tell  me,  of  courtesy,  have  you  heard  any- 
thing of  the  news  that  you  so  mnch  inquired  for  in 
your  country  ?'  ** 

This  story,  by-tlie-way,  furnished  the  ground- 
work for  Chiarles  Fox's  facetious  question  about  the 
"  shower  at  Killarney,"  of  which  all  the  world  has 
read  in  all  the  Joe  Millers  for  the  last  fifly  years ; 
so  littlie  of  anything  new  is  there,  even  in  jest,  under 
the  sun. 

Spenser  mentions  some  other  discreditable  eha- 
racteristics  of  the  Shooler  class  which,  not  being 
applicable  to  their  latter  estate,  we  shall  here  omit ; 
but  as  jesters  and  carriers  of  news  they  fioorished 
even  to  the  last  syllabic  of  their  recorded  time.  In 
modern  days,  two  things  wera  essential  to  the  ccm- 
Btitution  of  a  Shooler.  He  must  be  a  gentleman  by 
descent ;  and  it  must  admit  of  proof  that  he  never 
attempted  to  sully  the  dignity  of  his  origin  by  em- 
barking in  a  derogatory  occnpation.  A  jockey,  a 
gamester,  a  stage-coachman,  a  dog-fancier  (who 
fancies  to  sell  his  dogs  as  fast  as  he  can  train  them), 
are  all  allowable  vocations.  None  of  them  exclude 
the  professor  from  the  society  of  his  former  equals. 
But  to  have  once  merged  his  rank  behind  a  counter 
was  to  sink  "  never  to  rise  again,"  save  in  a  fiUure 
and  an  enriched  generation. 

The  homeless  Shooler  therefore,  who  preferred 
good  company  to  independence,  mounted  his  steed, 
the  last  inheritance  of  his  house,  and  transferred 
himself  and  his  portmanteau  to  the  domicile  of  his 
nearest  relation.  Whether  he  should  make  that 
roof  his  final  resting-place  or  not,  he  was  himself 
luacertain.  But  from  the  day  of  his  entrance  into 
the  family  he  set  himself  to  work,  as  if  it  had  been 
an  armiged  conclusion  between  himself  and  its 
Head  that  he  should  remain  there  for  ever.     At 


onoe  he  usurped  the  exclusive  privilege  of  r6Q> 
vating  the  fire,  for  which  purpose,  in  every  hoose- 
hold  that  depends  upon  vegetable  fuel,  there  8tand& 
a  basket,  always  supplied,  in  a  corner,  or  jaet  ooi- 
side  the  door  of  each  i^artment;  and  whik  tke 
Shooler  was  at  hand,  no  servant  coidd  be  sn- 
moned,  nor  any  jonior  branch  of  the  &Biify  set  ii 
requisition,  to  heap  on  a  fresh  log  or  earry  aa  an- 
ful  of  turf  to  the  grate.    At  dinner,  he  wis  still 
ready  to  start  to  his  feet — folks  were  not  le  staid 
or  ceremonious  then  as  now-a-days — to  change  a 
pkte  if  the  servant  haj^ned  to  be  out  of  thi 
room  or  otherwise  engpag^  The  beer^adLaeened 
to  be  as  entirely  in  his  department,  tberewitk  (0 
do  suit  and  service,  as  if  he  had  been  the  Earl  of 
Ormonde,*  and  the  whole  company  kinga  aid 
queens.    The  decanting  of  all  the  wine  dewdved 
upon  him,  and  frequently  the  dressing  of  the  salad. 
Sometimes,  if  the  truth  were  knows,  he  waa  w 
obliging  as  to  wash  and  prepare  the  hitter  eewlfflt 
at  the  pump,  though  he  would  think  very  litlkof 
shooting  uiy  gentlenMm  who  might  inmsuatd  tW 
he  was  capaWe  of  such  baseness.    To  impntati«a 
of  his  veracity  or  probity  he  was  as  thick-skiiHwd 
as  the  rhinoceros.  Like  the  Spartan,  who  took  Ae 
reproach  of  falsehood  for  a  compliment,  retorting 
upon  his  Persian  rebuker,  "  Oh,  yes,  we  are  free- 
men (wow*  arUres)y  we  say  what  we  pleai^" » 
Irish  pride  exuked  in  the  glory  of  a  clever  lie.  Aid 
wherefore  not?    The  great  English  sige  loved  a 
good  hater ;  our  Shooler  thought  it  a  fiae  thing  to 
be  a  good  liar.    The  moral  sense  of  both  phiie*)- 
phers  was,  in  that  point  of  similitude,  pretty  near)/ 
on  a  par.  To  have  "  done"  a  bootmaker  ww  a  feat 
which  he  rather  liked  to  be  taunted  with ;  bat  to 
inaianate  that  he  ever  cleaned  tits  hoo^  wm  tepo^ 
a  mortal  quarrel  upon  him*  And  yet  he  (^4  cl«^ 
them,  and  those  of  other  people  too  8^«^?J.  JJ 
a  friendly  way,  if  the  houao  happened  to  ^J^ 
company,  and  the  hands  of  the  regultf  b^«» 
full  of  other  occupation.     He  was  the  V^yj^ 
the  house,  when  post-offices  were  ten  »*^^^^^ 
people  only  inquired  for  letters  once  a  ^^^'"^ 
It  was  then  a  mechanical  thing  to  have  mora  fi«- 
quent  correspondence.     His  conversttionwwj 
cento  of  licentious  jests  and  tales  of  exaggtntol 
or  altogether  fictitious  adventure.     ^V*^ 
pected  to  have  a  supply  of  news  on  haad,aMWfc« 
he  had  it  not  he  made  it.    If  the  inventJOt^ 
skilful,  its  want  of  truth,  upon  detectioa.  J«Wj 
redounded  to  his  praise.     The  advice  of  ^ 
Byron  to  the  reviewers  appears  to  have  vm 
moulded  upon  his  successful  example : 

rear  not  to  He— 'twill  seem  a  hiekr  hH : 
Shrink  not  from  blasphemy— 'twill  p»aa  for  «i- 

As  this  gentleman  had  no  home  of  bis  o\a^ 
only  a  corner,  during  his  occasional  obef^^^ 
in  the  cabin  of  his  nurse,  it  was  his  pob<?  ^ 
to  leave  pleasant  quarters  before  the  tunc.  OMi 
he  survived  till  now,  he  would  have  "^^JJ^ 
cellent  Protestant ;  for  he  dis^proved  of  cbtf^ 
propria  motu.  But  he  was,  in  point  of  Mct, « 
chameleon  religion,  which  took  its  col<>^J^^ 
salt-box.    Amphitryon  was  his  ruling  goa>P^ 

♦The  Bntlen  wcw  ao called  from  their  heredft«70*»«''^ 
cupbearer. 
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1^*06  froiB  bias  than  his  faith.  If  he  had  any 
bigotry,  it  was  oq  the  subject  of  the  season  of  Lent, 
which  he  preferred,  if  possible,  lo  pass  under  a 
heretic  roof.  But  if  that  might  not  be,  no  Christian 
eouM  go  through  the  rigours  of  a  black  fast  with 
such  edifyiag  austerity.  His  great  principle  was, 
whea  he  was  at  Rome  to  do  as  Rome  does ;  and 
to  that  he  added  another,  viz. — to  stay  at  Borne, 
or  at  Geneva,  or  at  Constantinople,  or  wherever  his 
lot  happened  to  be  cast,  as  long  as  he  possibly  could. 

Yet  he  never  waited  to  be  turned  out.  Tlie  first 
kbit  was  enough ;  and  that  was  communicated  in 
so  delicate  a  way,  tl^  the  most  touchy  point  of 
IkHiour  could  not  take  offence.  This  was  the 
maaner  of  it.  If^  on  leaving  his  bedroom  in  the 
nofniag,  he  found  his  boots  in  their  usual  state, 
his  wekome  had  yet  some  wear  in  it ;  he  was 
safely  housed  for  another  day  at  least  But  if  the 
spuis  were  buckled  upon  them,  tiien,  "  To  horse 
aAd  away !"  This  was  called  '*  Knighting  the 
Shoolcr ;"  and  breakfast  was  no  sooner  concluded 
than  he  rose  to  take  his  leave;  and  though  the 
laniroa  by  whose  special  direction  those  peristaltic 
pemiaders  had  been  made  ready  for  the  road  was 
miased  at  his  sudden  resolution,  and  urgently  in- 
treated  that  he  would  remain  another  week,  half  a 
week,  nay,  a  single  day — he  stood  inexorable ;  for 
well  he  knew  that  the  slightest  weakness  or  con- 
oesaioB  to  those  ''soft  intreaties"  would  bar  the 
door  against  him  for  ever  after.  "  Cut,  and  come 
again,*'  was  the  fixed  condition  of  his  claims  to 
fotore  hospitality;  ''Stay,  and  return  no  more," 
the  immutable  alternative.  It  may  have  been  for 
the  special  gaidance  of  this  fraternity  that  a  pro- 
verlHal  maxim  was  invented  which  is  still  in 
vogae,  where  the  good  old  barbarous  custom  of 
extemporaneous  visiting  is  tolerated,  viz., "  Be  off 
while  your  shoes  are  good." 

It  was  only  in  a  desperate  extremity  that  the 
'wanuag  of  the  spurs  was  unheeded;  and  after 
that,  little  ceresiony  was  used  in  the  process  of 
atut&r.  It  is  believed  that  a  method  of  closing 
aoooQuis  adopted  by  a  well-known  gentlewoman 
in  the  "  Todgers  "  line  of  business,  in  Molesworth- 
^reet,  Dublin,  was  suggested  by  the  eoiu*se  which 
her  aiateraal  ancestresses  had  been  accustomed 
to  take  with  overholding  Bhoolers.  She  was  a 
person  described  by  her  friends  as  having  "seen 
better  days;"  though  it  was  hard  for  any  one 
who  saw  the  table  she  kept  to  believe  that :  but 
aha  was  at  all  events  desirous  of  continuing  to 
Bee  good  days,  and  determined  too,  as  far  as 
snob  result  depended  on  her  own  prudence,  to 
see  them.  She  tlierefore  required  all  the  inmates 
of  her  establishment  to  pay  up  every  Monday 
morning ;  and  any  gentlenum  or  lady  who  by  mis- 
adventiure  forgot  to  do  so  was  reminded  of  the 
oveisighi,  on  retiring  for  the  night  into  his  or  her 
deepii^-apaatment,  by  the  tot^  absence  of  bed, 
beddii^,  blankets,  and  all  other  accessories  which 
tend  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  comfortable  night's  rest 
If  that  did  not  do  (and  there  were  hardy  sons  of 
the  Green  Isle  who  could  rough  it  on  the  bare 
boards,  ''with  a  martial  cloak  around  them"), 
the  door  was  locked  the  following  night  and  the 
key  could  not  be  found. 


It  is  not  more  than  half-a-dozen  years  since  a 
beneficed  clergyman  in  a  western  diocese,  who 
found  a  curate  de  trop  in  the  parsonage,  gave  him 
a  hint  for  retiring,  which  would  not  have  been  im* 
worthy  of  the  olden  time.  When  the  young  gen- 
tleman withdrew  for  the  night,  he  discovered  that 
one-half  of  his  bed  was  already  occupied  by  the 
gardener ;  and  on  expostulating,  was  politely  in- 
formed that  the  other  half  was  quite  at  his  service 
till  he  could  find  a  more  suitable  habitation. 

It  was  not  often,  however,  that  the  circulating 
ornament  of  society  who  forms  the  immediate  sub- 
ject of  our  disquisitions  was  so  unmindful  of  the 
future  as  to  give  his  hostess  the  least  trouble  in 
dislodging  him.  But  sometimes  the  destitution  of 
resources  was  such  as  to  drive  him  for  counsel  to 
Despair.  And  this  was  the  case  of  the  notable 
Jack  Carroll,  commonly  called  Quiz  Carroll,  whose 
period  of  inhabitation  having  expired  in  the  ''castle" 
of  a  Galway  squire,  he  overheard  the  gentle  cha- 
telaine ope  evening  inquiring  of  the  footaian 
"  whether  Mr.  Carroll  had  brought  an}-  spurs  with 
him  ?" 

A  word  to  the  wise  is  sufficient  The  "  Quiz  " 
retired  to  overhaul  his  garments,  which  he  found 
in  so  dilapidated  a  condition  that  to  ride  up  to  any 
other  gentleman's  hall-door  without  some  improve- 
ment in  their  texture  and  continuity  was  a  hope- 
less case.  Unhoused  now,  he  was  unhoused  for 
ever.  His  resolve  was  therefore  taken  at  once,  to 
sacrifice  the  remote  hope  of  returning  to  the  roof 
from  which  he  was  on  the  point  of  being  ejected, 
in  order  that  he  might  secure  a  present  reception 
beneath  another.  He  set  fire  to  his  clothes — coat, 
waistcoat,  continuations  and  all,  reduced  them  to 
tinder,  and  disposing  the  heap  in  contiguity  to  the 
candlestick,  so  as  to  give  the  casualty  all  the  form 
and  seeming  of  an  accident,  he  stepped  into  bed, 
determined  to  abide  the  issue. 

In  due  process  of  time  the  boots,  with  the  omi- 
nous ringing  of  the  spurs,  clattered  upon  the  outer 
passage,  but  he  was  immoveable.  The  family 
were  soon  stirring  through  the  house,  but  there 
he  ky.  The  breakfast  bell  rang,  for  the  first  time 
he  was  not  down  to  make  the  toast  and  hand 
the  tea-kettie.  At  length  his  door  opened,  and  a 
servant  came  in  to  summon  him  to  the  parlour. 
The  fellow  was  nearly  stifled.  Had  charcoal- 
suicides  been  the  fashion  of  those  days,  he  would 
have  run  straightway  for  the  coroner;  but  the 
voice  as  of  a  man  who  spoke  out  of  a  sack  of 
feathers  demanded  if  the  chimney  smoked  and 
what  hour  of  the  night  it  was. 

"  The  night  I"  said  the  man,  "  why,  it  is  half- 
past  ten  o'clock ;  and  the  mistress  wants  to  know 
if  you'll  have  any  breakfast  while  there  is  daylight 
to  ate  it?" 

"  Daylight !  and  so  it  is,"  exclaimed  Jack,  thrust- 
ing his  head  out  between  the  curtains,  "  but  very 
foggy,  and  an  unwholesome  fog  to  smell,  also,  as 
ever  I  remember.  Dear  me  I  that  is  what  kept 
me  dhraming  to  this  hour  of  the  day  about  lime- 
kilns and  limeburners'  wigs,  and  all  sorts  of  quare 
things.  But  Imnd  me  my  clothes.  Will,  do — that's 
a  good  fellow  I  till  I  get  up,  for  we  must  not  keep 
her  ladyship  waiting,  and  she  wanting  me  to  ride 
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over  to  Tuam  this  morning  with  that  brace  of 
grouse  for  the  Archbishop.'* 

"  Ed,  then,  'tis  little  we  know  where  we'll  have 
to  ride,"  said  Will,  with  a  dry  grin,  as  he  stooped 
to  lift  up  the  clothes,  which  falling  in  black  flakes 
out  of  his  hands,  filled  him  with  amazement. 
"  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Carroll,"  he  added,  "  I'd  rather 
not  meddle  with  these  clothes.  They're  too  Hndher 
in  the  matarial  for  the  likes  o'  me  to  handle." 

By  thb  time  Mr.  Carroll  was  on  his  legs  be- 
striding the  relics  of  the  conflagration,  and  bemoan- 
ing his  beautiful  suit  of  black,  new  every  tack  of 
it  last  Easter  Sunday,  and  not  yet  paid  for ;  "but 
what  matter  for  the  broadcloth,"  he  added,  with  a 
sigh,  "if  the  five-pound  note  in  the  waistcoat- 
pocket  had  been  spared  ?  That  was  inconvanient 
to  lose,  for  it  was  the  last  shilling  I  had,  and  there 
is  no  more  where  it  came  from,  nor  won't  till  the 
May  rents  come  due,  which  will  not  be  till  some 
time  next  year." 

There  was  no  resource  for  the  denuded  guest 
but  to  return  to  bed,  assuring  his  worthy  host  and 
hostess,  through  the  medium  of  the  grinning  do- 
mestic, that  he  had  been  "  burned  out ;"  whereunto 
the  lady  replied  that  she  wished  he  had,  and 
begged  that  he  would  be  so  kind  as  to  let  the 
maids  into  the  room,  as  it  must  be  "  readied"  for  a 
gentleman  that  was  coming  to  the  house.  But  the 
Quiz  had  the  eleven  points  of  law  in  his  favour. 
It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  he  could  draw  on 
his  boots  and  spurs,  like  Don  Quixote,  in  his  shirt : 
if  his  friend  below  stairs  would  just  order  the 
family  tailor  to  give  him  "  credit  for  a  new  shoot 
till  the  May  rents  came  in,  some  time  next  year," 
he  would  be  very  happy  to  come  down  stairs ;  for 
really  it  was  more  disagreeable  to  himself  than  to 
anybody  else  to  be  confined,  like  an  old  hen  on  her 
nest,  while  so  many  parties  were  put  ofif  in  all  the 
respectable  houses  of  the  neighbourhood  on  account 
of  his  unavoidable  absence. 

After  three  days  of  incubation,  Mr.  "  Quiz"  was 
rigged  afiresh ;  but  he  failed  to  obtain  the  sKghtcst 
compensation  for  his  lost  five-pound  note.  "If 
you  know  the  number,  and  can  prove  it,"  said  his 
dv  old  host,  "  the  bank  will  not  see  you  at  a  loss." 
He  was  fain,  therefore,  to  roll  himself  up  in  a  new 
coat,  the  first  he  had  worn  for  several  years,  and  to 
ride  out  of  the  Castle  gate  whistling, 

We'll  gaog  nae  mair  to  yon  toiro. 

In  the  days  of  practical  joking,  these  useful 
family  appendages  were  by  turns  the  butts  of  their 
patron's  wit  or  the  agents  of  his  drollery ;  and  the 
expertness  which  they  acquired  by  practice,  to- 
gether with  their  reckless  and  indomitable  impu- 
dence towards  all  who  did  not  afiord  them  salt, 
made  them  the  common  pests  of  society.  Mock 
duels ;  highway  robberies  in  sport ;  alarming  the 
house  at  dead  of  night  with  cries  of  "  fire,"  first 
taking  care  to  screw  up  all  the  chamber  doors  on 
the  outside  to  prevent  egress ;  mixing  up  the  boots 
and  shoes  of  a  whole  coach-company  at  a  country 
inn  (in  those  days  coaches  took  a  couple  of  days 
to  reach  Dublin),  and  then  sounding  a  horn  lustily 
to  summon  tjiem  to  the  road ;  filling  a  tipsy  guest's 
water-jng  with  whiskey,  in  the  hope  that  he  may 


awake  in  the  dark  with  a  splitting  head-ftche,  aod 
swallow  the  contents  in  Ms  raging  thirst;  ros- 
ning  a  drag  with  a  red  herring,  or  a  piece  of 
toasted  bacon,  five  minutes  before  the  harriers  ap- 
pear at  the  appointed  meeting-place,  and  thus 
leading  the  hunt,  like  the  foul  fiend,  throogli 
ploughed  lands  and  quagmires  till  the  horses  are 
blown  and  the  dogs  rendered  incapable  of  scenting 
any  genuine  game — ^these  were  among  their  o^ 
dinary  exploits. 

But  the  letter-writing  humourist  was  the  plagoe 
of  all  plagues.  His  inventions  were  endless,  his 
variety  infinite,  his  industry  unwearied,  bis  re- 
sources inexhaustible.  Every  rank,  age.  sex,  and 
condition  were  continually  exposed  to  his  arrows 
that  flew  by  night  Every  mode  of  torment,  from 
plain  waggery  to  the  blackest  and  foulest  slander, 
issued  with  equal  disregard  for  the  feelings  of 
whom  he  might  wound,  or  for  the  reputation  of 
whom  he  might  belie,  frotn  his  quiver.  In  ^bat- 
ever  was  ill-natured  and  calculated  to  raise  a  laogh 
lay  the  triumph  of  his  wit 

A  famous  wag  of  this  school  was  Bob  D'Arcy  of 
Galway,  with  one  or  two  of  whose  practical  jokes  I 
shall  conclude  my  first  rambling  ''Sketch of Iriib 
Character."  Bob  bore  a  grudge  to  a  small  itine- 
rant liuendraper  who  had  declined  to  furnish  Ids 
napery  with  a  dozen  shirts  on  long  credit;  bat  lie 
dissembled  his  resentment,  and,  afler  a  lapse  of 
some  time,  when  suspicion  might  be  supposed  to 
sleep,  he  imparted  to  the  thrifty  merchant  a  com- 
mission he  had  received  to  send  out  a  large  outfit 
of  linenS;  diapers,  and  sofl  goods,  to  the  insalsr 
residence  of  the  celebrated  Colonel  Martin.  The 
colonel  was  then,  for  reasons  best  known  to  hbn- 
self,  yet  generally  understood  by  the  public,  domi- 
ciled upon  a  portion  of  land  surrounded  by  the 
waters  of  Gtalway,  waiting  till  a  box  of  wigs,  which 
he  had  sent  into  Connemara,  should,  byoeitaiB 
kaleidoscopic  effects,  produce  a  sufficient  numberof 
freeholders  to  constitute  him  a  member  of  the  Im- 
perial Parliament  ;^  and  all  tiie  outlets  and  inkti 
of  his  island  fastness  were  watched,  in  the  meiB 
time,  with  the  most  jealous  care.  In  this  phce  t 
letter  reached  him  professing  to  be  from  a  fnead 
who,  for  obvious  reasons,  must  be  nameless,  wira* 
ing  him  to  bo  on  his  guard  against  a  snrreptitiooB 
attorney's  clerk  from  Dublin,  who  had  been  over- 
heard inquiring  about  the  means  of  transporting 
himself  and  a  most  suspicious-looking  pedlar's  psck 
to  the  Isle  of  Arran.  This  intimation  was  agned 
"  Your  honour's  most  obadient,  Ware  Hawk" 

Forewarned  forearmed.  The  colonel  was  laMirf 
at  the  temerity  of  any  person  who  could  think  of 
serving  him  with  a  capias,  a  distring<Uj  <'»' 
omne  quod  exit  in  as,  within  the  four  sides  of 
an  island  every  inhabitant  whereof  was  his  own 
leal  fosterer.  He  could  scarcely  credit  the  fltote* 
ment,  yet  he  issued  a  strict  command  to  "lookout 
for  dealers  /'  and  before  many  hours,  a  boat  wis 
seen  approaching  with  the  denounced  pedlar  on 

*  It  is  a  weU-known  historical  fact  that  the  coIoneTi  tenaij 
were  always  polled  three  times  snocessiTely  at  the  same  """^^ 
election :  first,  in  their  proper  persons,  aiioi  the  natiw  oBtj 
secondly,  disguised  in  clean  shirts  and  with  shaven  beaiw;  »", 
thirdly,  bewigged,  booted,  and  dressed  np  like  snbstantial  wwx^ 
so  that  their  own  mothers  wonld  not  know  then. 
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board.  In  the  admioistration  of  Arran  law,  in  those 
pleasant  times,  one  at  least  of  the  royal  pledges  of 
Bunnymede  was  religiously  observed,  "  Nulli  de- 
feretur  justitia."  To  lay  hands  upon  the  culprit 
and  to  condemn  him,  to  give  judgment  and  to 
execute  it,  were  all  one  process;  and  the  poor 
draper,  who  sat  by  the  gunwale  of  the  boat,  think- 
ing no  harm,  but  calculating  his  gains  of  fifty  per 
per  cent,  small  enough,  too,  compared  with  his 
multiple  risks  and  disappointments,  had  scarcely 
touched  the  land  when  he  was  flung  back  with  his 
goods  into  the  sea ;  and  it  was  a  signal  proof  of 
the  merciful  spirit  which  prevailed  that  he  was 
allowed,  afler  much  buffeting,  and  swallowing  a 
larger  quantity  of  salt  water  than  any  linendraper 
alive  would  receive  into  lib  stomach  of  his  own 
accord,  to  return  home  with  his  property  ruined 
and  a  pleurisy.  It  might  not  have  fared  so  well 
with  him,  but  that  the  same  boat  which  conveyed 
him  to  the  island  also  brought  intelligence  of  the 
successful  termination  of  the  election,  whereby 
attorneys'  clerks  had  been  rendered  innocuous  and 
parchment  nothing  but  sheepskin. 

A  still  more  heartless  and  deliberate  triumph  of 
Mr.  D*  Arcy's  pen  was  that  of  deluding  a  struggling 
shopkeeper  to  sell  his  whole  stock  at  a  loss,  and 
embark  with  his  large  family  upon  a  hopeless 
venture  to  America.  The  poor  man*s  brother,  a 
wild  spendthrift,  had  crossed  the  ocean  many  years 
before,  in  whose  name  our  wag  fabricated  a  letter, 
describing  a  state  of  Califomian  splendour,  and 
inviting  all  his  friends  to  go  out  and  share  in  his 
prosperity.  That  was  nearly  half  a  century  before 
Oalifomia  was  known  to  possess  any  hidden  trea- 
sure, and  while  America  was  a  struggling,  poor 
country,  that  offered  nothing  but  a  spot  of  unculti- 
vated earth  to  the  stranger.  Yet  D*  A  rcy  witnessed 
the  preparations  of  his  victim  to  depart  for  the  fabu- 
lous £1  Dorado,  accompanied  him  to  the  water  s 
edge,  saw  his  wife  and  children  take  a  weeping 
and  wailing  leave  of  their  friends,  and  afterwards 
chuckled  when  the  account  was  received  that  their 
rich  relative, was  found  breaking  stones  in  the 
streets  of  Philadelphia.  But  such  was  the  taste  of 
that  day  that  many  persons  thought  there  was /un 
in  these  deceptions,  though  all  protested  against  the 
individual  case  as  **  too  bad." 

A  more  amusing  trick  was  that  of  which  the 
Archbishop  of  Tuam  (not  that  lean  and  hungry 
Cassius  who  now  usurps  the  title,  but  an  orthodox 
ton  of  man)  was  the  victim.  During  the  Penin- 
soJar  war,  his  Grace  Lord  Decies,  the  archbishop  of 
that  ilk,  received  a  letter  bearing  the  Oporto  post- 
mark, which  ran  to  the  following  effect : — 

**Head  quarters^  Cotmhra, 

"  My  Lord  Archbishop, — I  have  it  in  command 
from  your  Grace's  kinsman,  Field-Marshal  Lord 
Beresford,  to  acquaint  you  that  he  has  caused  to 
be  put  on  board  the  barque  Boniface,  bound  for 
Galway,  ten  pipes  of  genuine,  undoctored  port 
wine,  with  some  cases  of  dried  and  preserved 
fruits,  which  are  consigned  to  your  Grace,  and  of 
.which  he  begs  your  acceptance  as  a  token  of  affec- 
tionate regard. 

**  The  Field-Marshal  is  so  entirely  occupied  by 
the  harassing  and  incessant  duties  of  his  command. 


that  he  trusts  he  will  stand  excused  in  your  kind 
allowance,  for  employing  a  subordinate  pen  to 
make  this  communication. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

"MiLo  O'Shaughkesst, 

"Aid  de-Camp  in  Waiting." 

The  simple  cliurchman  was  much  affected  by  so 
graceful  a  proof  of  remembrance,  which  he  prized 
sufficiently  on  account  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  the 
gift,  but  rejoiced  in  most  exceedingly  and  above 
all  price  as  exhibiting  in  so  pleasing  a  light  the 
family  affection  of  the  Beresfords.  "  William," 
said  the  good  prelate,  "  is  my  godson.  He  bears 
my  name ;  and  I  always  knew  from  that  begin- 
ning that  he  would  cut  a  shining  figure.  When 
he  received  his  ensign*s  commission  I  foretold 
that  he  was  born  to  be  a  hero.** 

The  weathercock  became  the  most  interesting 
subject  of  observation  from  that  day  forward  at 
the  Palace  of  Tuam,  and  the  heavens  seemed  to 
breathe  propitious  to  the  offering  of  consanguinity. 
Gentle  breezes  from  "the  sweet  south"  heralded 
the  approach  of  the  good  ship  Bomfckce,  and  the 
archiepiscopal  nostrils  were  observed  to  dilate 
more  and  more,  as  the  aroma  of  that  generous  and 
genuine  present  was  wafted  across  the  lessening 
distance.  At  last — and  a  long  last  it  was ;  that  is 
to  say,  in  a  fortnight  after  the  above  quoted  letter, 
another  in  a  different  hand  arrived  from  Galway. 

"  Galwatf  Roads,  on  hoard  the  skip  Boniface. 

"  LoRr»  Archbishop, — Arrived  this  day,  having 
on  board  ten  pipes  wine,  five  cases  fruit,  and  six 
casks  Spanish  hams,  for  your  honour*s  account, 
which  must  be  cleared  out  from  on  board  by  twelve 
o'clock  pn  Friday  morning,  or  shall  be  lodged  in 
the  King's  stores,  at  your  risk  and  expense. 
"  Waiting  your  holiness's  blessing, 

I  remain,  <&c.,        "  Tobias  Quick, 

"  *  Skipper.' " 

It  was  now  Thursday,  and  no  time  was  to  be 
lost.  Perquisitions,  therefore,  of  carts  and  horses 
were  made  among  the  tenants  of  the  leelands  ad- 
joining the  town ;  and  on  the  following  morning 
all  Galway  was  astounded  by  the  sound  of  a  rush- 
ing mighty  armament  over  its  pavements.  The 
archbishop's  son,  on  a  fiery  hunter,  led  the  advance, 
accompanied  by  a  pair  of  mounted  curates,  an 
adjutant  of  the  Roscommon  militia,  the  organist 
of  the  cathedral,  the  gardener,  the  coachman,  and 
half-a-dozen  servants  in  livery,  all  prepared  to 
escort  the  precious  cargo  to  its  destination.  Then 
followed  a  train  of  Irish  cars,  like  a  park  of  flying 
artillery,  botmding  from  one  large  paving-stone  to 
another  across  the  ruts ;  while  the  drivers  shouted 
and  swore  in  Irish,  and  cracked  their  whips. 
The  whole  town  ran  to  the  windows  and  was 
grievously  frightened,  supposing  that  the  expedi- 
tion was  come  to  take  tithe  in  kind.  But  on  thev 
passed  with  the  speed  of  "the  wild  hunter"  through 
those  splashy  and  rattling  streets,  on,  on  to  the 
water  edge,  where  the  leader  of  the  party  first 
drew  bridle  and  stood  up  in  his  stirrup,  to  hail 
the  good  ship  Boniface, 

"  Devil  a  ship  in  the  roads,"  was  the  answer  of 
a  sailor — a  Oiaddagh  boy — to  his  inquiry. 
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"Gone,**  cneil  the  sciou  of  arcbiepiscopacy. 
^'before  the  time  specified  in  \m  letter!  Well, 
his  owners  shall  pay  for  thak  ;'*  and  with  a  word, 
he  wheeled  his  horse  round,  and  in  the  same  thun- 
dering pace  led  the  way  to  the  custom-house 
stores. 

There  was  a  strong  smell  of  tobacco  about  the 
entrance,  enough  to  smother  the  delicate  warm 
fragrance  of  the  port;  but  the  scent  of  oranges 
was  quite  perceptible ;  and  jumping  off  his  steed, 
the  young  gentleman  strode  confidently  into  the 
collector's  room.  The  port-collector,  a  member  of 
a  noble  family  in  the  same  county,  was  well  known 
to  him ;  and  seeing  from  the  window  the  retinue 
of  vehicles  with  which  he  had  come  attended,  ex- 
claimed— 

*'  Is  it  for  you,  then,  this  large  cargo  has  been 
stored  with  us  ?** 

"  For  the  Archbishop,  at  least,"  was  the  answer ; 
'^  but  I  shall  have  my  share  of  it,  I  expect,  and  so 
shall  you,  too,  old  boy,  if  you  deserve  it" 

"  Much  obliged,"  said  the  collector,  drily ;  "  but 
there  is  a  part  of  it  which  I  had  rather  not  deserve. 
Uow  good  and  considerate  of  your  father  to  make 
such  a  bountiful  provision,  and  so  like  himself,  so 
thoughtful  of  the  poor !" 

The  young  "  blood  of  a  Beresford"  coloured, 
and  seemed  a  little  vexed.  He  could  not  see  what 
interest  the  poor  had  in  the  affair;  and  he  began 
to  suspect  that  the  collector  was  disposed  to  be 
ironical. 

"  What  have  the  poor  to  say  to  it?** 

"Why,  let  me  ask  in  turn,  what  could  your 
father  want  with  it,  unless  to  share  with  his 
neighbours,  and  scatter  it  over  the  country. 
Ho  could  not  use  all  that  flax-seed  and  hemp 
himself  ?•• 

"  Flax-seed  and  hemp !" 

*'  Yes ;  twenty  hogsheads." 


'' No:  port  wise  and  hum;  Iwdve  pipes  wA 
SIX  caeka." 

''  Out  of  the  skip  Pktto,  froB  Riga. 

''  What  are  you  talking  of?  It  is  tht  e«^  of 
the  Bonifaee,  from  Oporto,  you  mean." 

It  is  needless  to  fddow  the  rav^kd  thmiiof 
these  cross  purposes  to  its  finaft  demmmem.  It 
was  demonstrated  undeniably,  i£  I  canaoi  w 
satisfactorily,  that  the  Bon^ctee  was  a  craft  ^  ik 
''  Flying  Dutchman"  claas,  aiid  its  skipper  a  nrtli; 
that  there  was  pknty  of  good  pert,  not  too  ki^ 
"  doetored,"  in  Galway,  which  the  Arehhiflbgf 
might  have  for  iiss  worth  in  money,  if  kedviseto 
pay  for  it ;  Mid  that  a  conaigaaient  of  flax  tad 
hemp-seed  bad  been  lodged  in  ihe  King's  mrn^ 
for  the  aooounfc  of  some  naaieleaa  philaathro|NBi 
who  took  an  interest  in  the  iq^riedliinl  piospentr 
of  Oonnau^,  bat  who  had  not  yet  tamd  ipte 
claim  it. 

The  retam  of  the  cavakade  was  perfomieAiaa 
naore  sober  pace ;  but  not  witlioat  notae ;  fortkecb- 
appoiniment  had  somehow  become  bndfeedlkoagk 
the  town,  almost  before  the  B<m^»c$  bad  W«t 
misBed  from  her  moorhags.  Those  who  saw  Bob 
D' Arcy,  with  hia  hands  in  hw  podttla^  eDtfftaa- 
ing  half-a-dozen  lotmgers  at  the  eatfanee  of  M- 
termilk-lane,  could  give  a  shrewd  gneai  ti  tb 
quarter  from  which  tiie  true  state  of  the  ease  btd 
made  Hself  known  to  the  beast  of  mmfetu.  Bit 
however  Rumour  got  pooocsaion  o£  it,  sbe  BMik 
prompt  use  of  her  acquisition  by  gMthariag  a  wk, 
who  saluted  the  creat^&llen  party,  on  their  fwf- 
pearance  in  the  streets,  with  naddag  coadeleieK 
and  generoua  seggeetkmB  agmrt  geiag  baekall 
the  way  empty-hailed,  while,  instead  of  wiae,  tkre 
was  plenty  of  wash  in  the  breweriaa;  aadfirtfce 
mellow  fruits  of  Lnaitania,  a  greah  abmimw  « 
oat's  headR  and  Kerry  pippins  nmg^d  in  apple- 
stalls  all  along  the  Sunny -side  6i  B^amore. 
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''Thb  human  mind,"  says  Luther,  ^is  like  a 
drunken  man  on  horseback;  set  him  up  on  one 
side,  he  forthwith  falls  over  on  the  other."  This 
homely  utterance  of  the  Saxon  monk  embodies  one 
of  those  universal  truths  which  deserve  to  rank 
high  among  the  intuitions  of  genius.  It  is  the 
history  in  a  paragraph  of  the  progress  of  human 
opinion.  Action  and  reaction ;  the  irrepressible  ae- 
tivity  of  free  thonght  alternating  with  the  torpid 
submission  to  fixed  authority ;  the  spirit  that  ques- 
tions nothing  and  the  spirit  that  questions  every- 
thing, by  turns  in  the  ascendant — now  Luther  and 
Voltaire,  now  Laud  and  Loyola — such  are  the  tor- 
tuosities through  which  the  great  stream  of  Euro- 
pean civUisation  make^  its  destined  way  towards 
its  ultimate  and  unseen  issues.  For  be  it  care- 
fully noted  that  in  all  this  flux  and  reflux  there  is 
ever  progress.  To  revert  to  Luther's  figure,  the 
<LpaidLen  man  may  sway  violently  to  and  fro,  but 
the  horse  that  boars  him  moves  ever  forward  with 


his  unconscious  rider.  The  tide  thai  flm  Mb* 
ward  against  the  river-stream  may  have  ita  boor 
of  mastery ;  but,  in  spite  o£  it,  all  the  rWer-witeH 
at  length  find  their  wi^  into  the  oe<aiL  S&  i^  ^ 
with  ^bat  "  one  increasing  porpose"  whicK  •  ** 
poet  tells  us,  runs  through  the  ages.  Upaa  ^ 
current  of  that  great  te^ney  "the  thoogkliv 
men"  are  being  borne  along  against  all  obeifae' 
tions,  through  ever- widening  channels,  towartb  tfc« 
ocean  of  tnHh. 

No  generation  of  men«  naoe  thoogfat  ^^^^^ 
to  stir  in  Christendom,  but  has  been  iata^nMi^ 
that  which  preceded  it.  The  spirit  of  bqwiy  •■^ 
the  spirit  of  freedom  have,  indeed,  more  diaa  (^ 
been  doomed,  after  signal  trimnph,  to  sigoal  ^ 
miliation.  But  the  position  of  the  human  >>^^ 
the  times  of  reaction  that  have  oecasionaUy  Mkn^ 
upon  times  of  enlightment  is  very  (fifereal  to  * 
position  in  the  times  of  darkness  that  hafs  g^ 
before  them.    In  the  world  of  spirit  aa  »  »* 
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world  of  matter,  nothiag  which  has  once  eome  into 
being  can  absolutely  cease  to  he.  Its  form  may 
change  ks  maoifeBtatioB  become  impossible,  biit 
its  easeBce  remains.  The  sun  is  behind  the  moun- 
taiiia,  but  tbe  stars  are  in  the  sky ;  clouds  even  and 
tiuek  darkness  may  have  made  **  one  blot  of  all 
tike  air,''  but  snch  gloom,  even  where  densest,  is  but 
an  ineffectual  shroud  through  which  the  light  pene- 
trates at  a  thousand  points.  In  a  world  where 
light  has  once  been,  its  absolute  privation  is  an 
impossibility.  So,  too,  of  truth.  Once  received 
amongst  men,  it  becomes,  m  one  form  or  another, 
a  possession  for  ever — ^a  star  which,  though  it  may 
no  longer  be  visible  in  the  firmament^  yet  diffuses 
its  beams  through  space,  making  beautiful  and 
lunftinous  the  atmosphere  of  human  thought. 

It  is  fcom  inattention  to  these  considerations 
that  men  are  apt  to  regard  with  a  kind  of  despair 
the  perpetual  ebb  and  ilow  of  the  great  ocean  of 
opinion.  The  tide  seems  to  recede  with  a  hopeless 
regularity  as  far  as  it  had  advanced.  They  forget 
that  the  high-water  mark  is  itself  perpetutdly 
pushing  lorward,  making  vast  though  gradual  in- 
roads on  all  the  mounds  and  dykes  of  error,  imper- 
ceptible to  a  hasty  observer,  but  very  BEianifest  to 
those  who  keep  watch  on  the  phenomena  of 
bistory  as  they  develops  themselves  in  the  rotation 
of  ages. 

At  the  present  day  it  is  the  common  complaint 
of  apprehensive  and  querulous  Liberalism  that 
reaction  and  retrogression  are  everywhere  in  the 
ascendimt  The  spirit  of  progress  and  free  intel- 
ligence has,  we  are  told,  received  a  check,  and  for 
a  tiote  at  least  must  be  content  with  assuming  a 
peeitioft  of  vigilance  and  self-defenee,  even  in 
those  parts  of  £urope  where  its  victories  have 
hitherto  been  most  splendid,  and  its  empire  has 
seemed  most  unassajlably  secure.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  tliis  opinion  is  not  without  a  certain 
plausibility.  Let  us  examine  some  of  the  founda- 
tions on  which  it  rests. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  leaving  out  of  sight 
all  merely  political  considerations,  and  regarding 
the  matter  from  a  purely  moral  and  psychologieal 
point  of  view,  a  great  change  has  come  over  the 
spirit  of  European  thought  within  the  last  genera- 
tion— ^Bay,  within  the  last  decade  of  the  present 
century.  In  almost  every  sphere  of  culture — in 
religion,  in  mental  philoeophy,  in  art — the  altera- 
tion of  tendency  is  startling  and  complete.  At 
tlie  eommencement  of  the  century  the  papacy  ky 
crouching,  and  to  all  appearance  utterly  crushed^ 
beneath  the  power  of  the  great  infidel  democracy. 
Even  twenty  years  later  pious  Protestants  of  an 
exegetical  turn  of  mind  could  point  to  the  confu-^ 
aion  of  the  Scarlet  Woman  and  the  humiliation  of 
the  littie  horn,  as  triumphant  evidence  of  their 
favotirite  interpretations  of  Daniel  tead  the  apoca- 
lypse^ We  have  lived  to  see  a  resmrrection  of  the 
papal  power,  scarcely,  if  at  all,  less  formidable 
tfaim  that  which  in  the  seventeenth  century  attested 
tke  first  enthusiasm  and  the  early  successes  of  the 
discipleB  of  Loyola.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
century  the  English  Protestant  Church  was  either 
lapsing  into  rationalism,  or  dosing  in  plethoric 
cUgttity,  or  vying  with  the  ultra  pietists  in  the 


fervour  of  its  platform  zeal,  and  the  extravagance 
of  its  rabid  Calvinism.  Thirty -six  years  later  the 
State  was  everything  and  the  Church  nothing. 
Twelve  Irish  bishops  had  fiarUen — the  appropria- 
tion clauses  were  all  but  carried;  even  sober- 
minded  refoi'mers  were  beginning  to  believe  that 
the  days  of  spiritual  baronies  were  numbered ; 
that  a  decree  had  gone  forth  against  palaces  and 
purple;  that  the  State  was  about  to  compel  the 
most  richly-endowed  of  European  Churches  to 
apply  a  portion  of  its  surplus  wealth  to  the  spiritual 
inntruction  of  the  worst  e^lucated  among  Ekiropean 
populations.  Fifteen  years  have  elapsed  since  tliat 
era  of  £fdlacious  promise  and  frustrated  hope,  and 
lo  I  the  Church  in  this  coun^  has  sprung  up  mto 
giant  proportions,  loudly  proclaiming  its  indepen- 
dence of  the  State,  insisting  on  its  divine  authority, 
its  apostolical  succession,  the  saoredness  of  its 
Popish  ritual,  and  of  its  inalienable  revenues. 
Precisely  the  same  change  has  taken  place  in  the. 
so-called  Evangelical  Church  of  Prussia,  and  in  the 
Episcopal  Protestantism  of  the  United  States. 

Now,  be  it  observed  that  the  Anglicanism  of 
Pnsey,  and  the  Ultramontanism  of  Montalembert, 
differ  in  tliis  one  dangerous  respect  from  the  cor- 
relative systems  of  Laud  and  the  Sorbonne.  In- 
stead of  ignoring  the  spirit  of  the  age,  they  study 
in  order  to  subjugate  it  They  learn  the  wants  of 
the  time,  fi-ttter  its  weaknesses,  comprehend  its  ten- 
dencies, adopt  its  culture,  and  spea^  its  language. 
Philosophy,  literature,  art,  all  the  modes  of  spi- 
ritual influence  have  been  imperceptibly  but  surely 
brought  to  bear  in  one  continued  attack  upon  the 
reason,  the  susceptibilities  and  the  tastes  of  a  cul- 
tivated and  refined  society.  In  an  age  of  news- 
papers and  periodicals  the  Press  has  not  been 
n^lected ;  the  man  of  business  may  imbibe  High 
Church  principles  from  the  same  columns  which 
inform  him  of  the  price  of  stocks,  and  the  Iitei*ary 
lounger,  amid  relaxation  of  light  reading,  become 
habituated  to  modes  of  thought  and  peculiarities  of 
expression  which  may  imperceptibly  form  his  mind 
to  the  teachings  of  the  Universal  Church.  Where 
so  much  combined  and  enthu^astic  effort  is  mani- 
fest in  so  many  different  directions,  all  converging 
to  one  end,  it  is  scarcely  possible  not  to  suspect 
concerted  action  and  deliberate  design.  Years 
may  elapse  before  the  secret  history  of  this  gproat 
movement  is  thoroughly  made  known,  but  all  con- 
jecture points  to  the  probability  that  the  famous 
society  to  which  the  Roman  Church  has  heretofore 
been  indebted  for  so  signal  a  measure  of  restored 
stability  and  renovated  splendour  has  not  been 
wholly  inactive  in  that  great  work  of  successful 
revival  the  rumour  whereof  is  now  spreading 
through  all  the  nations  of  Christendom. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  curious  to  remark  how 
the  stream  of  human  opinion  has  of  kte  been  gr»* 
dually  flowing  in  a  direction  most  ^vourable  to 
the  designs  of  those  who  are  interested  in  uphold- 
ing the  twin  princi|des  of  blind  truth  xmd  absolute 
aiiihority.  Who  that  is  familiar  with  the  preva- 
lent philoeophy  of  the  day  can  fail  to  discern  its 
tendency  to  exalt  the  Past  as  an  i^e  of  earnestness 
and  £Guth,  to  vilify  the  Present  as  an  age  of  levity 
and  unbdief  ?  Cfurlylesnd  Guizot,  in  other  respects 
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separated  by  an  almost  infinite  distance,  both  agree 
in  this.     And  Carlyle  and  Gaizot  have  had,  may 
still  have,  an  extensive  though  unacknowledged 
influence  in  the  formation  of  cotemporary  opinion. 
The  spirit  of  the  eighteenth  century — the  spirit 
that  reverences  nothing  and  analyses  all  things — 
is  brought  by  both  into  disadvantageous  contrast 
with  that  spirit  of  the  middle  ages  which  could 
earnestly  believe,  modestly  venerate,  and  undoubt- 
ingly  obey.    Carlyle,  indeed,  has  never  been  able 
to  forget  that  he  speaks   the  mother-tongue  of 
Milton  and  Cromwell,  and  was  nurtured  in  the 
native  laud  of  Knox  and  of  Cameron.     He  has 
never,  like  the  eloquent  Frenchman,  represented 
the  Roman  Church  as  the  civiliser  and  teacher  of 
the  modern  world,  nor  prostituted  his  powers  to  a 
deificatiou  of  the  principle  of  authority  as  opposed 
to  the  principle  of  self-government     But  we  are 
not  concerned  to  draw  a  parallel  or  point  a  con- 
trast between  the  author  of  "  Past  and  Present" 
and  the  author  of  "  Democracy  in  Europe."     We 
merely  wish  to  show  that  two  of  the  minds  which 
have  had  no  inconsiderable  share  in  giving  a  tone 
and  colour  to  the  opinions  of  the  day  have  been 
themselves  imbued  with  principles  which,  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  have  helped  forward  the 
ecclesiastical  and  political  reaction  of  the  nineteenth 
century.    If  from  philosophy  we  turn  to  literature 
and  art,  we  shall  find  the  same  tendency  developed 
in  a  more  palpable  form.     Everywhere  the  nine- 
teenth century,  in  its  protest  against  the  eighteenth, 
has  evoked  the  ghost  of  the  middle  ages  as  the 
idol  of  its  preposterous  worship.     From  the  deli- 
cate homage  of  the  German  Overbeck  down  to 
the  clumsy  prostration  of  our  English  Pre-Raphael- 
ites,  the  interval  is  immense,  but  the  animating 
spirit  is  the  same.    The  literature  of  Young  Eng- 
land and  the  architecture  of  Pugin  have  had  the 
same  origin  and  the  same  tendency.    Nay,  among 
the  most  vehement  of  the  present  opponents  of  the 
reaction  may  be  found  some  of  its  more  successful 
though  unconscious  promoters.     Nor  would  it  be 
too  much  to  affirm  tiiat  the  mediaeval  fictions  of 
Victor  Hugo,  and  the  mediaeval  histories  of  Miche- 
let,  have  had  at  least  as  much  share  in  investing 
the  Church  of  the  past  with  the  seductions  which 
to  certain  minds  now  prove  so  irresistible,  as  the 
ballads  of  Lord  John  Manners,  or  the  "  Christian 
Art"  of  Lord  Lindsay. 

Subjectively  considered,  then,  the  history  of  the 
present  reaction  is  briefly  this :  that  the  Church 
has  had  the  skill  to  turn  to  her  own  purposes  a 
movement  which  she  did  not  create,  but  which 
originated  out  of  that  principle  which,  with 
Luther's  permission,  we  will  venture  to  call  the 
law  of  spiritual  oscillation.  The  spirit  of  inquiry, 
issuing  in  universal  unbelief;  the  spirit  of  self- 
government,  pushed  to  the  verge  of  irremediable 
anarchy ;  the  spirit  of  classic  art,  degenerating  into 
a  mere  imitative  pedantry — such  were  the  domi- 
nating powers  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Certain 
thoughtful  and  cultivated  minds,  in  their  impati- 
ence and  disgust  at  such  results  as  these,  have  gra- 
dually given  themselves  over  to  the  dominion  of  the 
opposite  influences  —  the  spirit  of  unquestioning 
faitb,  the  spirit  of  absolute  authority,  and  the  spirit 


of  mediaeval  art  But  these  are  the  very  principles 
on  which  the  infallible  Church  can  b^  rear  her 
spiritual  throne.  Hence  the  revival  of  her  ascend- 
ancy, hence  the  reappearance  in  astonished  Europe 
of  those  theories  of  divine  right  and  political  abeo- 
lutism,  whose  reign  has  always  been  cotempon- 
neons  with  the  ascendancy  of  the  Catholic  Chnrcfa, 
ever  since  the  head  of  that  Church  has  regarded 
the  despotisms  of  Europe  rather  as  the  sapporten 
of  the  Catholic  faith  than  as  the  rivals  of  the  ponti- 
fical supremacy.  Ferdinand  and  Schwartzenberg 
are  the  correlatives  of  Cnllen  and  Antonelli.  Nei- 
ther produce,  both  are  produced  by,  the  rea<^onary 
spirit  which  alone  renders  them  possible,  and  whoee 
duration  will  prescribe  the  term  of  their  existence. 
Quousque  tandem  ?  for  what  period  is  this 
reaction  to  endure,  and  to  what  point  is  it  to  pro- 
ceed ?  Such  is  among  the  most  interesting  qnestioiM 
which  a  watcher  of  "the  tides  of  time"  can  address 
to  the  Sphinx  of  Destiny. 

If,  in  endeavouring  to  answer  this  qaestion,  we 
were  to  regard  merely  with  a  superficial  glance 
the  present  aspect  of  European  society,  the  result 
would  be  a  melancholy  foreboding  for  the  great 
cause  of  human  progress.  By  the  grace  of  standing 
armies  Despotism  reigns  for  the  moment  supreme; 
nor  is  her  power  anywhere  more  absolute  than  in  that 
pseudo  republic  whose  principal  achievements  have 
been  the  restoration  of  the  Pope  and  the  annihila- 
tion of  the  Press.  Between  the  fanatics  of  Sodalism 
and  the  fanatics  of  order,  between  the  madmen  who 
would  change  everything  and  the  madmen  who 
would  change  nothing — constitutional  Liberalian 
stands  silent  and  ashamed.  Majestic  over  the  social 
chaos  rcascends  the  phantom  of  the  ancient  Church. 
Paramount  in  Austria,  reinstated  in  Spain,  insolent 
in  Ireland,  fashionable  in  France,  pushing  her  con- 
quests into  the  very  heart  of  Protestant  England-- 
it  might  seem  at  first  sight  that  the  Papal  power  is 
destined  to  win  back  in  our  days  all,  and  more  thin 
all,  that  had  been  wrested  from  her  in  the  days  of 
our  fathers. 

But  these  anticipations  of  evil,  which  not  nn- 
naturally  suggest  themselves  to  a  hasty  obserrer, 
vanish  before  a  calmer  consideration  and  a  more 
extensive  survey. 

This  fabric  of  restored  despotism  gKttere,  w* 
and  imposing  to  the  eye  of  the  distant  spectator; 
but  is  its  architecture  sound?  are  its  foundations 
secure?  Does  it  rest  on  the  hearts  of  its  m- 
jects,  or  on  the  swords  of  its  soldiery ;  on  the  ta 
reverence  of  instinctive  loyalty,  or  on  the  hireling 
support  of  Praatorian  camps  ?  Ask  this  qwstion 
of  Vienna,  Paris,  Naples,  Rome,  Milan,  ^^^^ 
present  reply  would  be  an  ominous  silence;  wh« 
that  silence  is  next  broken  the  answer  will  be 
terrible  as  death  and  decisive  as  destiny.  Sj 
again  of  those  far-vaunted  triumphs  of  Pop«7  ^ 
Puseyism.  Let  those  who  boast  them  remembff 
that  the  days  of  Cromwell  followed  swift  npon  tw 
days  of  Laud,  and  that  the  Church  of  the  J^ 
was  swallowed  up  by  the  republic  of  the  P^*"**^ 
phers.  Let  them  consider,  too,  that  these  bwat^ 
victories  have  been  chiefly  won  over  the  Bopntfti' 
cated  victims  of  a  sickly  and  decrepit  stote  » 
society.  The  tedium  of  artificial  Ufe  and  the  feeWe- 
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ness  of  over-cnlfcinre  have  contributed  to  swell  the 
ranks  of  a  Church  whose  ceremonial  observances 
afford  a  refuge  from  ennui,  and  whose  claims  of 
infallible  authority  save  ^e  labour  of  speculation. 
Bat  on  the  sound  and  vigorous  Protestantism  of 
the  middle  and  lower  classes,  modern  Catholicity, 
whether  Boman  or  Anglican,  has  made  no  impres- 
sion whatever.  Nay,  it  is  a  notorious  fact  that, 
both  in  Ireland  and  Italy,  the  secessions  from 
Rome  amongst  the  great  body  of  the  people  have 
of  late  out-numbered,  beyond  all  measure  of  pro- 
portion, the  loudly -heralded  conversions  which 
have  been  too  hastily  accepted  as  conclusive  evi- 
dence of  a  great  Catholic  revival. 

We  cannot,  then,  persuade  ourselves  that  either 
political  absolutism  or  Roman  reaction  can  be  of 
any  long  date  in  this  rife  period  of  the  world's 
manhood.  The  age  of  steam-presses,  and  electric 
telegraphs  and  peace-conventions,  is  not  an  age 
which  can  much  longer  be  tolerant  of  military 
despotisms  and  infallible  Churches.  The  Liberal- 
ism of  these  later  years,  unlike  that  of  the  Ency- 


clopsedia  and  the  Terror,  is  creative  and  beneficent. 
Its  mission  is  not  only  to  destroy  but  to  upbuild. 
'*  Ecrasez  Tinfame" — '*  Mort  aux  aristocrates"  are 
no  longer  its  watchwords.  Its  ideas  are  grand, 
its  problems  are  practical.  Its  home  policy  is 
simply  "  a  due  adjustment  between  labour  and  the 
produce  of  labour."  Its  foreign  policy  is  comprised 
in  the  formula,  "  The  United  States  of  Europe." 
To  produce  by  a  wise  combination  of  the  two 
great  principles  of  competition  and  association  a 
more  equable  distribution  of  wealth,  and  to  put  an 
end  for  ever  to  that  barbarous  system  of  inter- 
national warfare  which  has  so  long  been  the  curse 
of  Europe,  such  are  the  true  objects  to  be  pur- 
sued by  the  great  party  of  progress  through  the 
sole  means  of  free  discussion  and  extended  educa« 
tion.  Those  who  pursue  these  things  are  moving 
with  the  order  of  the  xmiverse ;  those  who  oppose 
them  are  struggling  against  it.  What  the  issue 
will  be  can  be, no  secret  to  those  who  have  watched 
even  with  a  very  moderate  degree  of  attention  the 
progressive  development  of  modem  civilisation. 
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•*  It  is  wonderful,**  said  Dr.  Johnson,  **  that  five 
thousand  years  have  now  elapsed  since  the  creation 
of  the  world,  and  still  it  is  undecided  whether  or 
not  there  has  ever  been  an  instance  of  the  spirit  of 
auy  person  appearing  after  death.  All  argument 
is  against  it,  but  all  belief  is  for  it." 

From  earliest  infancy  I  had  been  regaled  with 
marvellous  legends  by  an  old  Irish  nurae ;  but  her 
tales  were  so  veiy  wild  and  wonderful  that  I  soon 
learned  to  discriminate  truth  from  fiction.  I  re- 
tained, however,  an 'impassioned  desire  to  meet 
with  some  individual  who  had  personally  come  into 
close  contact  with  a  real  spectral  visitant ;  it  was 
always,  "  A  friend  of  mine  had  a  friend  who  told 
me  so  and  so  ;"  or,  **  A  person  of  strict  veracity 
related  this  to  me ;"  but  I  wished  to  speak  face  to 
fece  with  a  person  who  could  solemnly  say,  **  J 
myself  saw  or  heard  so  and  so." 

The  realisation  of  my  wishes  certainly  came 
upon  me  by  surprise,  and  in  a  form  I  least  ex- 
pected. During  a  lengthened  sojourn  in  the  west 
of  England,  two  native  ladies  of  our  acquaintance 
dropped  in  to  drink  tea,  bringing  their  work- 
baskets  and  also  their  niece,  a  fat,  good-humoured 
damsel,  whose  blowsy  cheeks  and  hearty  laugh 
gave  no  indication  of  a  ghost-seer.  Yet  she  it  was 
who  was  doomed  to  stamp  my  fjEtith  in  the  super- 
natural, even  by  the  impress  of  her  own  expe- 
rience. 

The  winter  winds  were  howling,  and  the  rain 
pattered  against  the  casement,  and,  ensconced  in 
a  warm  room  beside  a  bright  fire,  the  ancient  dames 
discussed  many  startling  narratives  with  infinite 
gusto  and  satisfaction.  But  their  reminiscences 
made  us  laugh  so  heartily  that,  a  little  nettled  by 


our  incredulity  and  hardness  of  heart,  which  no 
authenticated  accounts  of  the  "phantom  ships," 
"  (Jabriers  hounds,"  "corpse-candles,"  or  "head- 
less miners"  could  soften,  they  put  forth  their 
sturdy  niece,  the  blooming  Liovday,  to  awe  us  into 
due  decorum  by  relating  an  awful  episode  in  her 
own  career.  After  much  solicitation  the  girl  com- 
plied, yet  not  without  tears  and  a  paler  cheek  than 
she  was  wont  to  exhibit.  She  frequently  became 
our  guest  from  this  period,  and  I  had  many  oppor- 
tunities of  canvassing  the  truth  of  her  relation, 
but  always  without  being  able  to  arrive  at  any 
other  conclusion  than  that  it  was  in  truth  "  strange, 
passing  strange,  beyond  the  dreams  of  our  philo- 
sophy." 

To  the  best  of  my  recollection,  I  will  give  it  in 
her  own  words,  as  follows:  "I  am  one  of  a  largo 
family,  and  my  father  is  a  farmer  well  to  do  in  the 
world,  besides  being  a  hill-preacher.  I  have  never 
been  far  away  from  my  father's  dwelling  near  the 
Land's  End,  and  this  is  the  longest  journey,  to  see 
my  aunts,  I  have  ever  taken.  We  were  all  brought 
up  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord ;  but  we  knew  no  other 
fear,  nor  were  any  idle  fancies  tolerated.  My  father 
had  an  old  and  valued  friend,  a  clergyman  of  the 
Established  Church  ;  but  difference  of  tenets  did 
not  prevent  their  loving  and  frequent  intercourse. 
This  gentleman  was  a  bachelor,  and  resided  in  a 
lonely  parsonage,  situate  beside  a  wide  and  un- 
sheltered grave-yard,  wherein  stood  the  mouldering 
church,  round  whose  tower  the  ivy  hung  in  rich 
festoons,  and  beneath  whose  eaves  the  owls  found 
a  congenial  home.  This  kind  old  man  often  came 
to  see  us,  for  our  homes  were  not  more  than  ten 
miles  apart ;  he  would  then  take  me  on  his  knee. 
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and  call  me  his  dear  child,  whispering  that  all  he 
had  woald  one  day  he  mine.  I  was  his  decided 
favourite,  on  account  of  my  likeness  to  our  deceased 
mother  (for  my  father  has  a  second  wife) ;  he  had 
wished  to  many  our  mother  when  he  was  a  yoimg- 
Bter,  hefore  she  knew  my  father ;  but  she  hod  de- 
cided on  never  wedding  any  save  a  hill-preacher, 
and  her  destiny  was  soou  after  fulfilled.     Old  Mr. 

D had  been  constant  to  his  first-lore  and  to  her 

sweet  memory  ;  but  he  was  so  sincerely  a  Christian 
that  my  father,  though  a  fortunate  rival,  was  re- 
garded by  him  as  a  beloved  brodier. 

The  last  time  I  ever  beheld  our  venerated  friend 
ha  life  was  in  my  father's  house  at  evening-tide, 
when  with  unusual  solemnity  he  declared  before  the 
assembled  family  his  determination  to  constitute 
me  legally  his  heiress;  and  his  parting  words  were, 
**  God  bless  you,  my  darling  ;  and  mind  the  silver 
teapot  and  the  twelve  silver  spoons  are  yours,  Lov- 

day,  and  800Z.  besides,  in  the  bank  atP .     Ill 

make  a  will  directly,  or  Thomas  will  grasp  all,  and 
then,  mark  me  !  I  shall  not  rest  in  my  grave." 

This  said  Thomas  was  Mr.  D s  brother,  also 

unmarried ;  a  wealthy  but  selfish  individual,  resid- 
ing at  P ;  the  dispositions  and  principles  of  the 

brothers  were  so  opposed  that  tliey  found  it  better 
to  see  as  little  of  each  otlier  as  possible  ;  Mr.  Tlio- 

mas  D having  amassed  afortuneby  nsuiy,  while 

our  reverend  friend  deprived  himself  of  many 
comforts  in  order  to  heap  up  treasure  '*  where  the 
moth  doth  not  corrupt,  and  where  thieves  do  not 
break  through  and  steal." 

I  saw  him  trot  away  on  his  long-tailed  pony  as 
the  darkness  gathered  around,  muffied  up  in  neck- 
cloths and  overcoats,  for  the  di'enching  mist  was 
falling  over  the  hills,  and  on  tiie  houseless  roads. 

Next  day,  my  father  was  hurriedly  sent  ibr ;  old 
Mr.  D had  been  found  dead  in  his  bed. 

I  in  treated  to  be  allowed  to  accompany  him, 
and  permission  was  accorded ;  more  particularly  as 
Tammy,  the  ancient  housekeeper,  was  quite  alone, 
and  needed  some  one  to  console  and  cheer  her.  I 
Glared  poor  Tammy  s  couch,  and  the  funeral  was 
appointed  to  take  place  in  five  days*  time.     Mr. 

Thomas  D arrived  from  P ,  and  numerous 

visitors  from  far  and  near,  as  is  the  custom  at  our 
funeral  ceremonies ;  the  open  shed  at  the  side  of 
the  church-yard  being  filled  with  veliicles  on  the 
day  of  interment. 

J  saw  the  remains  lowered  into  their  last  dark 
home,  I  heard  the  hymn  simg,  and  I  believed 
that  the  dear  departed  was  singing  with  the  angels 
in  paradise.  With  the  exception  of  two  or  three 
individuals,  who  remained  late  at  the  parsonage 
with  my  father,  all  the  guests  dispersed  that  after- 
noon.    Mr.  Thomas  D returned  to  P , 

taking  with  him  all  the  valuables  he  could  colletrt, 
^ver  tea-pot,  spoons  and  all,  together  with  some 
bank  notes.  There  was  no  will ;  he  was  the  heir, 
and  his  proceedings  were  summary.  My  fathei*  pur- 
posed our  returning  home  on  the  following  day.  The 
chamber  I  shared  with  the  housekeeper  was  at  the 
end  of  a  long  passage,  and  beneath  the  one  lately 
occupied  by  tl:e  deceased.  She  secui-ed  the  door— 
for  the  scenes  of  the  day  had  made  us  both  ratiier 


timid,  though  we  knew  not  of  what ;  aad  I  £^ 
aduimed  of  myself  for  suoh  uonafcond  aenwmte, 
Tammy  soon  slept,  bat  I  had  no  iadbatiQi  to 
dcee  my  eyes,  i  lay  thinkiag  of  the  depntei 
thinking  of  his  ^orified  state,  yet  sad  aad  w- 
rowfol  m  became  my  inal  kumazoty,  what  In 
peculiar  fbodiedl  sounded  quite  distiiiodj  io  (be 
room  above.  I  knew  it  instantly ;  for,  as  I  hMt 
said,  it  was  peculiar  and  heavy.  I  felt  boIw, 
and  I  even  thought  diat  I  should  be  glai  ti  see 
him  again.  I  heard  tiie  opening  of  eveiy  dnrw 
and  cupboard,  accompanied  by  noisy  romaafiiBg. 
Presently  the  footsteps  descended  the  aUors,  nil 
came  down  the  long  passage  leading  to  tin  Aut 
ber  I  was  in ;  slowly,  very  slowly  tbey  advaaced. 
My  heart  began  to  dirob  violently,  but  I  kaev  the 
door  was  well  secured.  Noiselessly  lie  caw 
through  it ;  it  never  opened.  The  figaie  us 
swathed  in  its  shroud,  and  one  hand,  extended,  bdi 
a  taper.  This  taper  threw  no  light  on  the  ofcjects 
around,  only  on  the  apparition,  which  stood  o«  as 
a  ghastly,  dim  white  picture  in  the  h]axk  setting  of 
midnight,  framed  in  darkness.  It  opened  the 
closets  and  wardrobes  of  this  room  also,  piteously 
moaning,  and  shaking  its  head,  oh,  so  dismally  I 
They  were  all  found  open  and  disarranged  after- 
wards. It  then  approached  our  bed,  slowly  gliding 
nearer  and  nearer  till  quite  close,  when  I  distin- 
guished the  earthy  musty  smell  of  the  coin 
cerements,  of  corruption,  and  the  damp  grave. 
I  was  horror-stiicken  then,  and  I  woke  Tmm. 
She  fixed  her  eyes  on  the  unearthly  vwitaBt, 
screamed  loudly,  *  Master's  come  back !'  aad  fell 
from  the  bed  on  the  <^posite  side  t9  where  tlw 
apparition  stood,  in  a  paroxysm  of  terror.  At  tk 
same  moment,  just  as  I  was  about  to  address  it, 
the  figure  sunk  gradually  down  through  the  fltw-, 
still  continuing  to  moan  and  shake  its  head  la 
token  of  disapproval,  and  we  were  left  iu  darkness, 
the  first  time  in  my  Hfe  that  darkness  and  alenoe 
had  ever  appalled  me.  My  father  heard  a  noi!*. 
and  he  came  presently  to  ascertain  the  cause-  He 
lound  everything  in  confusion,  drawers,  dosets, 
and  cabinets  opeo ;  and  his  suspicioa  was,  tnat 
thieves  had  done  it  all.  When  I  revealed  the 
true  state  of  the  case  he  received  the  kaovledge 
with  grave  solemnity,  but  made  no  remaik. 

**  As  if  to  corroborate  my  statem^it,  an  aBde»t 
serving-man,  who  liad  been  busied  about  the  atobb 
until  a  late  hour,  after  the  departure  of  the  fonenl 
guests,  in  crossuig  the  grave-yard  near  d«  ^ 
where  liis  dear  master  was  freshly  interred,  saw  a 
shadowy  form  in  white  raiment  ^de  amid  tbe 
green  mounds  as  if  coming  from  the  boose,  aai 
sink  suddenly  down  beside  the  new-made  fn^- 
The  figure  held  a  light  in  its  hand,  which  sbed  no 
radiance  save  on  itself ;  and  tbe  e^  were  as  o* 

eyes  of  Mr.  D ,  but  dead  and  fixed  loakig 

The  man,  affrighted,  darted  into  the  kitchen cfw 
parsonage,  and  at  once  soo^t  my  fitther.  «' 
made  this  awful  incident  a  matter  oi  prayorw  de- 
cussion  for  many  weeks;  the  appocilioD  i^ 
ap(>eared  again,  and  the  silver  tea-pet,  aad  v 
twelve  silvei'  spoons,  also  the  800/.,  iwnaMi  iauj* 
possession  of  Mr.  Thomas  D ,  of  P — 
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thoQgh  my  fa()h»  tborigbt  it  proper  to  represent 
the  cireumstance  to  him,  be  only  lauded  and  gave 
no  credence  to  it,  for  he  is  a  worldly,  scomfol  man. 
I  mtist  confess  that  I  have  often  wondered  why 
onr  dear  departed  friend  did  not  visit  him  in  the 
spirit,  and  tax  him  with  the  injustice  he  was  guilty 
of.  But  mayhap  that  restless  ghost  could  not 
leave  the  homestead  wiiioh  for  fortv  vears  had 
afforded  a  peaceful  shelter  to  its  corporeal  body  ; 
nor  the  precincts  of  consecrated  ground,  oversha- 
dowed by  the  holy  house  of  prayer ;  nor  the  narrow 
home  where  the  worm  claimed  its  lawful  prey. 
But  of  such  incomprehensible  mysteries  it  does  not 
become  me  to  speak.  I  do  not  attempt  to  reason 
or  to  argue  on  the  subject,  but  merely  relate  the 
simple  fact,  of  which  there  are  two  living  witnesses 
beside  myself." 

Here  is  an  instance  which  decides  the  question 
of  a  re-appearance  after  dissolution^  though  it  be 
but  once  duruig  the  term  of  five  thousand  years ! 

Wliat  would  the  learned  doctcur  have  said  to  our 
fair  Cormsh  acquaintance?    Ab,  me  thinks — 

A  nuu)  conTincod  against  hu  vfill, 
Is  of  the  same  opiuiou  aUII  ! 

John  Sanders  had  lived  fi'om  his  youth,  upwards, 
with  my  own  father,  and  proved  a  valuable,  trust- 
worthy and  attached  domestic.  He  was  a  silver- 
beaded  man  when  he  naiTated  the  ensuing  cu'- 
cumstances  to  me : 

"  Master  was  suddenly  called  abroad,  to  the 
West  Indies,  where  he  had  property.  I  was  in  his 
room  arranging  matter  just  as  if  he  were  at  home, 
for  it  comforted  me  to  do  so ;  when  I  distinctly 
heard  my  name  pronounced,  followed  by  a  heavy 
sigh :  this  was  thrice  repeated,  and  more  audible 
each  time. 


"  I  fell  on  my  knees,  for  the  voice  was  as  the 
voice  of  my  abseivt  master,  and  the  sigh  sounded  as 
a  death-sigh.  I  continued  on  my  knees  trembling 
for  a  space,  engaged  in  prayer;  for  the  awful 
warning  I  had  heard  made  me  fear  that  my  master 
was  no  more.  I  wrote  a  memoiial  of  the  fact  on  a 
leaf  in  my  pocket-book,  and  that  very  day  I  called 
on  four  gentlemen,  fi'iends  of  my  master,  telling 
tliem  my  anidety  and  apprehension.  They  all, 
with  one  exception,  laughed  at  my  '  superstitious 
nonsense;'  but  the  gentleman  w:ho  formed  the  ex- 
ception looked  grave  and  uncomfortable,  and  copied 
into  his  own  tablets  my  memorandum,  wherein  the 
hour  of  the  day,  the  day  of  the  week,  the  month 
and  the  year  were  specified.  He  mentioned,  how- 
ever, having  received  a  cheering  letter  from  my 
master  a  day  or  two  previously,  saying  he  was  in 
perfect  health,  and  announcing  his  hope  of  a 
speedy  return.    In  due  time  accounts  arrived  that 

my  dear  master  had  died  at  C ,  the  fatal  fever 

of  the  country  having  carried  him  off,  after  but  a 
few  hours'  illness.  Wlien  tJi,e  dates  were  compared, 
they  agreed  tninutely" 

John  Sandei's  exhibited  to  me  the  leaf  of  bis 
pocket-book  containing  the  treasured  record,  which 
had  now  become  a  precious  relic,  **  gazed  at  thix)ugh 
tears." 

With  awe  and  reverence  I  handled  it ;  nor  can  I 
doubt,  that  when  the  dying  in  his  agony  called  on 
this  faithful  sei'vant,  time  and  space  were  annihi- 
lated. 

From*that  distant  land  of  sti*augers,  a  sigli  and 
a  tone  were  wafted  by  the  winged  Shadows,  swift  as 
lightning  s  play,  subtle  as  electricity,  and  wliich, 
like  mesmeiic  power,  or  any  other  unfathomable 
mystery  of  our  natui'e,  is  little  comprehended,  even 
bv  the  most  ardent  and  studious  inquirer. 


HEINE,    HIS    WORKS    AND    TIMES. 


To  return  to  our  poet  and  his  works.  The  Count 
Platen  was  among  the  most  persevering  anta- 
gcmiflts  of  Heine.  He,  Augnstiw  Count  of  Platen 
Uallermiinde,  was  tlie  poor  descendant  of  a  noble 
aod  -wealthy  family.  Trained  up  to  a  soldier's 
profession,  and  educated  in  "camps  aud  courts," 
as  he  says  in  one  of  his  poems,  tiio  Count  Platen 
left  his  career  to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of 
soieDce  and  literature ;  and  although  of  a  maturer 
age  than  the  majority  of  the  students  at  the  Uni- 
vensity  of  Tubingen  where  he  matriculated,  he 
became  distmguislied  among  them  by  habits  of 
industry  and  the  acquisition  of  a  superior  scientific 
education,  for  which  neither  his  former  profe.ssion 
nor  Ids  rank  furnished  any  precedent.  His  fami- 
liarity with  the  works  of  the  master-minds  of 
almost  all  European  nations  was  surprising,  ami 
he  was,  moreover,  deeply  read  in  the  classics  and 
in  Eastern  literature — two  sources  of  knowledge 
of  which  Heine  had  never  done  more  than  take  a 


sip.  Those  only  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
morbid  desire  for  universality  of  knowledge  and 
genius  which  possesses  the  modem  Germans,  and 
which  has  spoiled  the  making  of  some  of  their 
greatest  men,  can  understand  the  secret  heart- 
burning which  Heine  musthave  felt  when  he  found 
himself  assailed  by  a  man  whose  talent,  though  it 
lay  in  a  different  direction,  was  at  least  equal  to  bis 
own,  and  whose  erudition  and  smoothness  of  num- 
bers overshot  the  mark  of  his  boldest  endeavours. 
Heine,  it  must  be  confessed,  was  neither  a  classic 
scholar  nor  a  successful  student  of  Eastern  lan- 
guages and  antiquities.  His  knowledge  of  the 
classics  was  exactly  tl  at  of  most  Geiman  youths, 
who  leave  school  for  the  freedom  of  the  University, 
witli  a  hearty  disgust  for  the  Grecian  gods  and 
goddesses,  and  with  a  firm  resolution  to  forget  the 
lessons  which  might  have  helped  to  form  and  to 
enlighten  their  minds  had  it  not  been  for  the 
pedants  who  taught,  and  in  whose  clnmsy  hands 
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the  fairy  gold  of  classic  lore  was  converted  into 
rubbish.  Some  kindred  feeling  to  this  may  be 
found  in  Byron's  address  to  Horace : 


whom  I  hated  so, 


Not  for  thy  faolta,  bat  mine ;  it  was  a  cone 
To  understand  not  feel  thy  lyric  flow, 
To  comprehend,  but  never  love  thy  verse. 

As  for  Eastern  antiquities,  Heine  loved  to  confess 
his  ignorance  on  that  subject  by  merciless  attacks 
upon  the  parables  and  conceits  of  Indian  my- 
thology. For  instance,  his  recollections  of  the 
"  Ramajana,"  and  the  lessons  that  grand  epic  taught 
him,  are  summed  up  in  tlie  following  lines : — 

The  good  King  Wismawitra 

No  rest  to  himself  can  allow, 
Until,  by  toil  and  by  penance. 

He  gains  Wisashata's  cow  I 

Oh,  good  King  Wismawitra, 

What  an  egregious  ox  art  thou. 
With  all  thy  toil  and  thy  penance. 
And  all  for  a  wretched  cow  I 

A  sneer  like  this  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  very  indif- 
ferent excuse  for  want  of  application.  In  another 
poem,  indeed,  Heine  reclaimed  his  character  as  far 
as  Indian  scenery  is  concerned,  by  those  beautiful 
lines  of  "  Auf  Fliigeln  des  Gesanges,"  which  em- 
body all  the  dreamy  voluptuousness  of  an  Indian 
night,  and  whose  immortality  has  been  confirmed  by 
the  unrivalled  music  of  Mendelssohn.  Indian 
scenery,  palm-trees,  lotus-flowers,  gazelles,  gush- 
ing rivers  and  unclouded  skies,  were  indeed  far 
more  suited  to  Heine's  temperament  than  the 
crabbed  Sanscrit  characters  which  Bopp,  Wilson, 
and  Miiller  delight  in  editing,  and  Lassen  in  ex- 
pounding. The  Count  Platen,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  unable  to  appreciate  that  predatory  genius 
which  Heine  displayed  in  pouncing  upon  and  car- 
rying off  choice  bits  of  Eastern  fable  or  romance. 
He  was  master  of  his  subject,  and  suffered  no  one 
to  deal  lightly  with  it.  He  drew  Heine  into 
A  literary  feud  which  fnlly  deserves  a  place  among 
the  anecdotes  of  the  ''  Quarrels  of  Authors."  In 
this  feud  Heine  was  signally  worsted,  and  com- 
pelled to  retreat  from  all  his  positions.  His  defeat 
is  chiefly  to  be  attributed  to  certain  indecent  and 
slanderous  remarks  which  he  published,  not  on 
the  writings  of  Count  Platen,  but  on  his  private  life 
and  morals.  Platen,  who  sought  to  introduce 
Eastern  measure  and  verse  into  the  poetical  language 
of  Germany,  imitated  the  Persian  poets,  even  in 
the  choice  of  the  sex  of  the  imaginary  object  of 
his  love-songs.  Heine's  friend  and  champion, 
Immermann,  discovered  the  weak  point  of  this 
practice,  and  very  properly  ridiculed  it  in  the 
couplet — 

Von  den  FrQchten  die  sic  ans  dcm,  Oartcolnnd  von  Schiras  stehlen 
Easen  sie  sn  viel  die  Annen  nnd  Vomiren  dann  Gashelen. 

Platen's  ease  was,  indeed,  the  natural  consequence 
of  a  surfeit  from  exotic  sweets.  Heine  with  less 
discretion  and  delicacy  ventured,  on  the  mere 
evidence  of  some  imitations  of  Hafiz,  to  accuse 
Platen  of  the  most  odious  practices.  Indeed,  the 
volume  of  the  "  Reisebilder,"  which  treats  of  the 
poet*8  journeys  in  Italy,  is  filled  with  disgust- 
ing and  filthy  inuendoes  on  a  man  the  purity 
of  whose  life  and  the  amiability  of  whose  character 
sufficed  to  ward  off  the  disgrace  of  such  attocks. 


Platen  himself  seemed  to  feel  Immermaim's  ridi- 
cule more  painfully  than  Heine's  calumnies.  The 
classical  extravaganzas  which  he  wrote  at  tbe  time 
teem  with  attacks  on  both;  but  the  blows  he 
deals  out  to  Immermann  are  almost  more  severe  than 
those  which  he  aims  at  the  libeller.  The  "Roman- 
tische  (Edipus,"  a  drama  in  the  manner  of  Aris- 
tophanes, is  nothing  but  an  elaborate  sneer  on 
Immermann  and  his  melodrama  of  "The  Tragedy 
in  Tyrol."  Its  scenes  exhibit  the  poet  in  some  of 
the  most  unattractive  occupations  of  humanity, and 
it  ends  with  Immermann's  insanity  and  abduction 
to  a  lunatic-asylum.  In  this  distressing  situation, 
after  vainly  appealing  to  the  public  for  a  favourable 
verdict  on  the  state  of  his  mind,  lomiennami  ia 
represented  to  call  on — 

Thee,  my  Heine,  seed  of  Abraham. 

And  the  public  protest  that  the  poet's  Mend 
ought  not  to  come  into  court,  because  be  "smells 
of  garlic."  In  conclusion  of  this  digreeaon,  we 
have  to  add  that  Immermann,  who  for  many  yein 
was  a  Member  of  the  Diisselsdorf  Court  of  Appeal, 
gained  great  celebrity  by  his  writings,  and  espe- 
cially by  his  new  version  of  "Miinchausen;"  bat 
that  his  chief  merit  consists  in  the  sacrifice  of  Umeand 
money  he  made  for  the  purpose  of  reviving  the  Ger- 
man drama  in  its  performers.  Immermann,  like 
Heine,  was  one  of  the  "  rarae  aves  "  of  bis  time,  who 
admired  Napoleon,  and  who  made  no  secret  of  the 
fact  that  his  admiration  for  "  the  man  of  tbe  century" 
was  in  a  great  measure  based  on  his  contempt  for  the 
pigmy  generation  which  usurped  his  place.  Hifl 
sayings  on  this  subject  are  quite  as  explicit  and 
much  more  manly  than  Heine's.  In  his  "Memo- 
rabilia,"** he  protests  that  despotism  has  no  chance 
of  success  unless  it  be  a  pure  and  ncuve  despotism. 
It  ought  not  to  be  ashamed  of  itself.  It  ought  to 
come  forward  as  a  will  which  scorns  to  flatter,  and 
as  a  power  which  says  unto  the  nations,  I  am  very 
strong !  This  language  sounds  like  the  text  for 
a  chapter  in  the  despotic  "  Ecole  des  Princes, 
whereas,  in  reality,  it  expresses  the  feelings  of  a  truly 
liberal  mind,  and  his  hopes  that  tbe  hypocritical 
tyranny  of  the  petty  princes  of  Germany  would 
come  to  a  speedy  and  disgraceful  end,  for  ahnost 
immediately  afterwards  he  states  that  "Napoleon 
was  a  respectable  despot." 

We  have  already  expressed  our  regret  that 
Platen  should  have  been  the  enemy  of  two  men 
with  whom  he  had  so  many  feelings  and  objects 
in  common.  He,  too,  wa  i;ed  a  war  of  extennin«- 
tion  against  the  Romantic  school  of  German  wnter^ 
against  that  very  school  which,  by  a  strange  and 
fatal  mistake,  has  been  represented  in  England  as 
the  quintessence  and  prototype  of  GennaniBm- 
We  have  often  read  it  stated  that  Sir  Walter  Scott 
and  his  friends  were  the  first  to  direct  the  attention 
of  English  literati  to  the  treasures  of  GerwjiB 
philosophy  and  poesy,  that  it  was  he  ^^^ ^ 
mastered  the  difficulties  of  their  language,  and  that 
it  was  he  and  his  coterie  to  whom  the  merit  h  doe 
of  having  translated  the  mysteries  of  their  saper* 
mundane  style  into  the  jargon  of  ordinary  "^^^ 
We  regret  to  say  that  neither  Sir  Walter  Scott 
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nor  his  friends  did  any  such  thing.  I  soher  truth, 
they  were  charitable  and  prudent  men.  They 
pitied  the  case  of  a  vagrant  member  of  the  Ger- 
man Romantic  school  whom  accident  had  brought 
to  Edinburgh,  they  sought  to  relieve  his  neces- 
sities without  wounding  his  feelings,  and,  as  virtue 
is  its  own  reward,  to  derive  some  substantial  bene- 
fit from  lus  instruction.  They  considered  Herr 
Weber,  that  stray  waif  on  the  muddy  torrent  of 
the  "  Sturm  and  Drang  Periode,"  as  the  prototype 
of  German  nationality,  cultivation,  and  philosophy. 
While  they  learned  his  native  language  they  read 
the  works  which  he  recommended,  and  their  de- 
light in  the  acquisition  they  had  made  was  in  pro- 
portion to  the  trouble  which  it  had  cost  them. 
Hence  they  copied  the  style  of,  and  swore  by  the 
fourth-class  writers  of  an  age  the  errors  of  which 
few  Germans  can  be  found  to  defend.  Poor  Weber 
died  as  he  had  lived,  in  poverty,  filth,  drunkenness, 
and  insanity ;  but  his  lessons,  backed  by  some  of  the 
greatest  names  in  English  literature,  cause  to  this 
day  a  set  prejudice  for  and  against  German  poesy 
and  philosophy.  In  the  opinion  of  the  public  at 
large,  a  German  work  must  needs  be  filled  with — 

Small  grey  men,  wild  yagers  and  what  not; 
and  the  prevailing  notion  of  their  philosophy  is 
aptly  expressed  by  Peacock's  Mr.  l^losky,*  who 
laments  that "  there  is  too  much  light  in  moral  and 
political  literature ;  for  light  is  a  great  enemy  to 
mystery,  and  mystery  is  a  great  friend  to  enthu- 
siasm;*' and  who  protests  that  "enthusiasm  for 
abstract  truth  is  an  exceedingly  fine  tbing,  as  long 
as  the  truth  which  is  the  object  of  enthusiasm  is 
BO  completely  abstract  as  to  be  altogether  out  of 
the  reach  of  human  faculties;"  anil,  lastly,  that 
''analytical  reasoning  is  a  base  and  mechanical 
process,"  while  "  synthetical  reasoning,  setting  up 
as  its  goal  pure,  unattainable  abstraction,  like  an 
imaginary  quantity  in  algebra,  and  commencing 
its  course  with  taking  for  granted  some  two  asser- 
tions which  cannot  be  proved,  from  the  union  of 
these  two  assumed  tniths  produces  a  third  assump- 
tion, and  so  on,  ad  infinitum,  to  the  unspeakable 
benefit  of  the  human  intellect." 

Byron,  with  all  his  vehemence.  Peacock  with 
all  his  quiet  satire,  could  not  inveigh  more  strongly 
and  successfully  against  the  errors  and  absurdities 
of  the  romantic  and  transcendental  school  than  the 
German  poets  and  writers  of  the  last  forty  years 
have  done.  Heine,  indeed,  is  a  cross  between  the 
old  and  new  phase  of  German  literature.  There 
are  in  him  traces  of  innate  romanticism,  of  mys- 
teries, and  yearnings  for  transcendental  doctrine. 
Elven  his  justly-celebrated  lines  on  a  pine-tree  are 
imbued  with  this  hankering  after  the  flesh-pots  of 
old  £2gypt : 

A  pine-tree  stands  all  lonely, 
Ou  the  northern  mountam's  brow, 

And  heavily  upon  him 
Fall  flocKs  of  sleepy  snovr. 

He  sleeps  and  dreams  of  a  palm-tree, 

Whicn.  far  in  the  Eastern  land, 
Stands  silently  and  desolate 

In  the  bnming  yellow  sand. 

Jirimermann,too,  has  his  moments  of  weakness,  dur- 
ing which  his  strong  good  sense  succumbs  beneath 

♦  Vide  ••Nightmare  Abbey.** 
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the  influence  of  the  literature  of  his  early  days,  but 
in  him,  as  well  as  in  Heine,  there  is  an  enmity 
against  the  old  wicked  spirit  of  mystery,  senti- 
mentalism  and  cant.  They  repent  of  their  trans- 
gressions, and  atone  for  them  by  energetic  attempts 
to  bring  the  writers  of  the  day  and  the  public  back 
to  the  deep  and  inexhaustible  sources  of  poesy 
and  instruction  which  spring  from  real  life.  But 
Platen's  antagonism  against  the  Romantic  school 
is  less  violent  because  more  conscious  of  its 
strength.  His  attacks  on  wTiters  like  Haln,  Hou- 
wald.  Kind,  Tieck,  hit  the  tenderest  point  of  that 
peculiar  literature  which  imposed  itself  upon  the 
world  as  svhlime.  Assenting  to  the  old  adage, 
that  "  du  sublime  au  ridicule  il  n'y  a  qu'un  pas," 
he  denounces  the  mistake  of  those  who  revere  as 
sublime  what  is  simply  ridiculous.  In  this  contest 
between  an  old  and  a  new'era,  in  this  division  of 
opinions  and  sentiments.  Platen's  position,  though 
painfully  exposed  to  tlie  superior  influence  of  the 
established  school,  was  by  far  more  advantageous 
than  that  assumed  by  Heine  and  Immermann, 
whose  new  zeal  stood  rebuked  by  their  old  habits 
of  thought  and  action,  and  who  were  exposed  to 
the  enmity  of  Platen  as  well  as  to  the  animadver- 
sions of  a  faction  of  literati,  whose  violence  in- 
creased in  inverse  ratio  to  the  preponderance  of 
their  opinions. 

For  though  the  political  press  has  at  all  times 
lacked  influence  in  the  various  countries  of  Ger- 
many, and  though  the  German  writers  have  at  all 
times  been  a  poor,  despised  and  persecuted  class, 
as  a  class,  still  their  works  of  Action  and  their 
aesthetic  and  philosophical  essays  have,  from  the 
d^ys  of  Gottsched  upwards,  been  objects  of  intense 
interest  to  the  Germans.  To  be  a  Jack  of  all 
trades  and  master  of  none  is  a  pet  failing  among 
our  Teutonic  neighbours.  The  "ars  longa  vita 
brevis"  must  yield  to  desire  for  a  "  many-sided 
cultivation/'  which  their  professors  and  lecturers 
hold  up  as  the  ideal  of  human  perfection.  The 
English  public  watch  the  quarrels  of  authors ;  the 
Germans  take  a  side  in  them.  A  new  poet,  a  new 
school  of  heUes  lettres  is  a  novelty  to  us,  and  as 
such  interesting ;  in  Germany  they  are  an  attack 
upon  the  vested  interests  of  the  writers  as  well  as 
of  the  public  Hence  it  takes  almost  the  labour 
of  a  life  to  establish  a  new  writer  in  that  country, 
and  the  honours  due  to  the  living  are  generally  be- 
stowedupon  his  ashes.  Nocountryhassuchanabnn- 
dance  of  reminiscences  and  posthumous  papers  and 
correspondence  as  Germany.  To  this  conservative 
spirit  of  the  public  we  may  add  two  other  obstacles 
which  obstructed  Heine's  way  to  fcune.  He  was  not 
a  Suabian,  and  he  was  not  an  admirer  of  German 
despotism.  Ever  since  the  days  of  Schiller,  the 
natives  of  Suabia  have  claimed  a  pre-eminence  in 
the  literature  of  their  country,  to  which  almost 
all  German  writers  submitted,  and  but  few 
dared  to  dispute,  for  the  Suabians  (to  speak  with 
Bulwer)  climg  together  like  bees  and  baronets. 
For  many  years  they  were  the  chief  arbiters  of 
taste  and  judgment,  and  the  main  producers  of 
material  for  the  erection  of  these  valuable  quali- 
ties. Even  the  poets  and  writers  of  the  north 
1  bent  to  the  dictation  of  Suabian  criticism ;  and 
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none  could  dare  to  come  before  the  public  who  had 
not  taken  their  degrees  at  Munich,  Stutgart,  or 
Tubingen.  It  was  but  natural  that  Heine  and  Im- 
inermann,  both  North  Germans,  and  both  from  the 
first  indifferent  and  afterwards  opposed  to  Suabian 
mysticism  and  Suabian  judgment,  should  be  op- 
})OBed  to  the  unremitting  attacks  of  a  powerful  and 
concentrated  phalanx  of  poets,  critics  and  novelbts. 
These  attacks  derived  an  additional  force  from  the 
fact  that  Heine's  adversaries  were  supported  by  the 
German  Governments. 

The  powers  that  were  and  be  in  Germany  have 
always   shown  the  greatest  contempt  for  public 
writers,  while  they  secretly  feared  and  hated  them. 
The  Memoirs  of  Baron  Stein  make  mention  of  a 
IVussian  functionary,  the  president  of  an  adminis- 
trative board,  who  never  on  any  account  would 
read  a  printed  book  or  paper.     To  this  very  day 
the  laws  of  Germany  affect  a  total  ignorance  of  the 
profession  of  an  author  or  writer  for  the  daily  or 
periodical  -press ;  and  it  is  a  very  nsual  thing  to 
arrest  these  men,  gentlemen  by  birth  and  educa- 
tion, on  the  strength  of  an  ancient  statute,  which 
was  originally  framed  for  the  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing street-b^ging  and  vagrancy.     At  the  time  of 
Heine's  first  appearance   before   the  public    the 
Gennan  princes  had  but  just  witnessed  the  effects 
of  that  powerful  and  irresistible  impulse  which 
the  press  can  impart  to  the  bulk  of  an  intelligent^ 
and  educated  nation.     Writers  such  as  Arndt, 
Borne  and  Schenkendorf  had  roused  the  public 
animosity  against  the  Government  of  Napoleon,  and 
the  Emperor  who  for  many  years  laid  down  the 
law  to  the  German  princes  was  overthrown  by  the 
frantic  and  convulsive  movement  of  the  German 
people.    It  is  true  those  princes  owed  their  thrones 
and  countries  to  the  popular  enthusiasm,  but  they 
affected  to  consider  this  circumstance  as  a  disgrace, 
while  they  trembled  to  think  that  the  same  national 
rising,  if  directed  against  them,  would  sweep  them 
from  the  face  of  the  earth.    They  repressed  what 
diplomatists  and  men  in  office  called  the  unbounded 
license  of  the  press,  and  watched  its  productions 
with  the  most  anxious  jealousy,  until  they  became 
convinced  that  the  Romantic  school  was  decidedly 
favourable  to  the  maintenance  of  despotic  power. 
This  conviction  once  gained,  the  writers  of  that 
school  had  the  benefit  of   royal  and    princely 
patronage.    They  were  not,  indeed,  promoted  to 
Government  offices  and  other  places  of  trust,  but 
they  had  the  countenance  of  the  Gt>vemment  as 
far  as  such  countenance  went,  in  tlie  shape  of  pen- 
sions from  40/.  to  501,  a-year,  of  professorships  at 
the  various  universities,  and  they,  had,  moreover, 
the  monopoly  of  congratulatory  addresses  and  in- 
auguration odes.     Government  support,  too,  was 
theirs ;  for  the  police  suspected,  persecuted,  and 
exiled  all    those    who    were    obnoxious  to  the 
licensed  manufacturers  of  literature.  Immermann, 
indeed,  was  saved  by  his  official  position  and  the 
cautious  energy  of  his  temperament     But  Heine 
was  not  allowed  to  return  to  Germany  after  he  had 
published  the  third  volume  of  his  "  Reisebilder ;" 
and  measures  were  taken  to  prevent  the  sale  of  his 
books.      Ho  settled  at  Paris,   which  town  had 
already  some  years  before  served  as  place  of  refuge 


to  another  German  writer,  whose  origin,  character 
and  tendencies  bear  too  close  an  affinity  with  Heine 
and  his  time  to  suffer  us  to  pass  him  over  in  silence, 
Ludwig  Borne,  a  South  German  Jew,  passed  his 
youth  as  clerk  to  the  Hanau  police-court,  where 
his  liberal  tendencies  and  sarcastic  sallies  rendered 
him  obnoxious  to  the  magistrates.  To  tell  his 
own  story  in  his  own  words  — 

"  One  day  they  brought  me  a  suspected  journey- 
man cobbler.  They  said  he  was  a  dangerous  de- 
magogue, and  told  me  to  subject  him  to  a  rigorous 
examination.  I  stripped  him  to  tiie  skin,  ind 
found  that  he  was  not  tatooed  with  any  democratic 
signs,  and  that  Germany  was  really  and  truly  free. 
My  report  announced  these  joyful  tidings.  Within 
a  fortnight  afterwards  I  had  lost  my  place." 

Up  to  this  time  Borne  had  been  a  politictl 

writer.     From  that  time  forward  he  published  hii 

productions,  and  gained  great  celebrity  for  that 

sarcastic  demureness  of  style  which  says  very  Utter 

things  without  any  apparent  effort    Need  wo  say 

that  he  was  soon  compelled  to  fly  to  and  take 

refuge  in  France?    The  policy  of  the  German 

Governments  at  that  time  was  perfectly  astonishing. 

They  despised  all  public  writers,  but  they  fear^ 

and  hated  those  who  failed  to  eulogise  them.   Thus 

when  a  writer  had  become  an  object  of  thdr 

suspicion,  a  wise  despot  would  have  kept  him  in 

the  country,  to  temper  the  ardour  of  his  patriotism 

by  his  fears  for  his  personal  safety.    Instead  of 

doing  this,  they  directed  the  whole  machinery  d 

their  Government  against  the  "  persona  ingrata," 

whose  popularity  they  increased  by  their  persecn- 

tion,  imtii  having  done  their  worst  by  him  and 

against  him,  they  taught  him  in  a  foreign  oountiy 

to  defy  their  power.     Borne's  "  Letters  from  Paris" 

awakened  more  discontent  in  the  minds  of  the 

Germans,  and  taught  them  more  thoroughly  to 

despise  their  rulers,  than  all  his  previous  vritings 

had  done.     His  return  to  the  country  of  his  hirth 

was  out  of  the  question.     With  this  certainty  ev« 

before  his  eyes,  he  hurled  his  denunciations  of 

princely  duplicity,  tyranny,  and  misrule  across  ik 

frontier,  to  the  evident  dismay  of  those  who  had 

so  awkwardly  and  imprudently  resented  his  lighter 

attacks.     Borne  and  Heine  became  thenceforwrd 

the  centre  of  a  literary  coterie,  whose  chief  ohjecl 

it  was  to  rouse  the  Germans  to  a  sense  of  their 

wrongs,  and  to  inform  the  public  of  foreign  countries 

of  the  unpopularity  and  weakness  of  the  German 

Grovemments.    The  result  of  this  revolutionar}' 

propaganda  was  just  about  to  become  really  formwi- 

able  when  Borne  died.     His  death  served  to  d^ 

solve  the  associations  he  had  founded.    It  temptw 

Henry  Heine  to  a  most  inconsiderate  and  indeed 

disgraceful  step,  one  which  will  always  be  mn^* 

bered  among  the  darkest  spots  cm  his  litawj 

career.     Borne  had  been  his  friend,  his  fellow-SB- 

ferer  and  his  fellow-exile ;  and  that  man  whoK 

convictions  he  had  shared,  who  had  fought  vim 

him  for  the  same  object,  was  scarcely  cold  in  his 

grave  when  a  pamphlet  was  publidied,  *'Henp 

Heine  on  Ludwig  Borne,"  in  which  the  foiW» 

of  his  departed  friend   were  exposed  with  » 

much  ill-feeling  and  petty  jealousy  on  the  pu* 

of  the  writer,  that  even  his  mort  ardent  admire 
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conld  only  blush  and  keep  their  peace.  Nay, 
more!  Byrne's  intercourse  with  a  lady  whose 
want  of  charms  ought  to  have  placed  her  above 
suspicion,  even  if  her  moral  character  had  been 
less  high  than  it  has  always  been  allowed  to  be, 
was  stigmatised  as  criminal,  and  held  up  to  pub- 
lic censure  by  Heine,  by  the  very  man  who,  by 
the  effrontery  of  his  flirtations  and  by  the  cynicism 
which  led  him  to  glory  in  his  transgressions,  and 
to  perpetuate  their  memory  in  print,  had  justly  in- 
curred the  reproach  of  having  alloyed  Liberalism 
with  obscenity  and  irreligion.  Nor  was  this  all. 
A  relative  of  the  slandered  woman,  encouraged  by 
the  public  indignation,  challenged,  and  even  com- 
pelled the  poet  to  single  combat  The  duel  was 
fought,  and  Heine  fell  with  a  bullet  in  his  thigh. 
But  the  cause  of  his  misfortune,  and  the  shuffling 
manner  in  which  it  was  known  he  had  endeavoured 
to  withhold  the  only  reparation  in  his  power  to  give, 
when  demanded  by  the  representative  of  a  family 
whose  name  he  had,  without  the  shadow  of  an  ex- 
cuse or  provocation,  laboured  to  make  an  object  of 
scorn  and  a  bye- word  in  all  Germany,  expose  him 
to  the  most  severe  censure  and  reprobation.  Ours 
is  no  hero-worship ;  and  while  we  have  fully  and 
fairly  paid  Heine  the  tribute  of  admiration  which 
we  conceive  to  be  due  to  his  wonderful  talents,  we 
have  thought  it  our  duty  to  mention  those  traits 
of  his  character  and  those  events  of  his  private 
and  public  life  which  are  least  calculated  to  entitle 
him  to  command  respect  or  admiration. 

The  pamphlet  on  Borne  ruined  Heine's  poli- 
tical influence,  whatever  it  may  have  been.  It 
reduced  him  to  his  true  dimensions  and  confined 
his  reputation  to  its  legitimate  sphere,  that  of 
great  mastership  in  lyrical  poetry.  He  did  not, 
indeed,  cease  to  write  on  political  subjects,  but  his 
'*  pronunciameutos "  had  lost  their  force,  and  even 
bis  witty  sayings  and  pointed  epigrams  were  less 
generally  liked  and  repeated  than  the  sallies  of  his 
former  years.     He  lost  so  much  in  popularity,  and 


consequently  in  importance,  that  he  could  dare,  after 
an  absence  of  many  years,  to  revisit  his  native 
country ;  and  when,  on  his  return  to  Paris,  he  pub- 
lished the  result  of  his  observations  and  reflections 
in  "Germany,  a  Winter's  Tale,"  the  burlesque 
poem  became  a  source  of  great  amusement  to  the 
Germans,  but  it  left  no  other  impressions  on  their 
minds.  His  next  work,  "  Atta  Troll,"  was  written 
for  the  express  purpose  of  ridiculing  the  Prince 
Lychnowsky  (that  unfortunate  nobleman  who.,  in 
1848,  fell  a  victim  to  the  fury  of  a  revolutionary  mob 
at  Frankfort)  and  the  poet  Freiligrath,  whose  popu- 
larity seemed  to  be  a  source  of  great  annoyance  to 
Heine.  This  work,  too,  met  with  a  doubtful  re- 
ception— in  short,  it  became  apparent  that  the 
reviver  of  the  German  Volkslied,  and  the  exter- 
minator of  the  Romantic  school,  had  long  ago 
reached  the  climax  of  his  fame  and  power,  and 
that  nothing  short  of  an  extraordinary  event  could 
again  re-establish  him  in  the  favour  of  the  public. 
For  such  an  event  he  was  reserved.  The  hand 
of  disease  struck  him  in  all  his  limbs,  and  chained 
him  for  many  years,  and  up  to  the  present  day,  to  a 
bed  of  suffering.  Of  Heine,  the  gay,  the  reckless 
and  impetuous,  nothing  remains  but  hearing,  speech, 
and  the  faculty  of  thinking.  His  power  of  sight 
is  gone ;  his  limbs  and  spine  are  strung  to  iron 
rigidity  by  paralysis ;  and  thus,  pale  and  still,  his 
long  lids  dropping  over  eyes  which  might  see 
were  it  not  for  those  heavy  curtains,  he  has  lain  in 
his  little  study  in  the  Paris  suburb  Poissoniere, 
while  the  Revolutions  of  1848  shook  the  world. 
There,  pale  and  still,  he  remains  to  this  day,  dead 
to  the  pleasures,  the  passions  and  the  errors  of  life, 
and  surveying,  let  us  hope  with  a  humbled  and 
chastened  heart,  the  feuds,  the  triumphs  and  the 
follies  of  his  former  years,  waiting  for  the  hour  in 
which  Death  shall  complete  his  work,  and  join  the 
name  of  Henry  Heine  to  the  list  of  the  illustrious 
departed,  whose  fame  is  secure  because  they  can  do 
nothing  to  impair  it.* 


BARBAROSSA. 

f  ROM  THE  QERMAM  OF  RUCKERT, 


Old  Frederick  Barbarossa, 
That  kaiser  true  and  bold. 

In  castle  deep  beneath  the  ground 
A  wizard  spell  doth  hold. 

Unscathed  by  death  still  lives  he, 
Though  thralled  in  charmed  sleep ; 

And  he  hath  sat  him  down  to  rest 
Within  tlie  castle  keep. 

And  he  has  thither  taken 

The  glory  of  his  power ; 
That  glory  back  with  him  returns. 

When  strikes  the  appointed  hour. 

On  seat  of  fairest  ivorj' 
His  time-worn  form  is  flung ; 

On  table  hewn  from  marble-rock 
His  royal  head  is  hung. 


His  beatd,  it  is  not  aubutn, 

In  hues  of  fire  it  glows ; 
t>eep  strikes  it  through  that  table  stout, 

Where  chin  and  brow  repose. 

Now  nods  he  as  though  dreaming. 
Signs  with  his  half-closed  eye  ; 

Long  bides  he  thus,  then  summons 
A  page  who  watches  by. 

To  him  he  says,  still  slumbering, 
"  Dwarf!  'fore  the  castle  go, 

Mark  an'  thou  seest  the  ravens 
Still  skim  the  mountain's  brow  ! 

"  And  if  those  ancient  ravens 

There  hover  as  of  yore, 
A  hundred  years  must  come  and  pass 

Ere  my  charmed  sleep  be  o'er." 
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I  DESCENDED  from  thc  coach  at  the  gate  of  the 
grammar-school  about  twelve  o'clock  in  the  day, 
and  was  ushered  into  the  presence  of  the  comely 

and  portly  pedagogue,  the  Rev.  Mr.  E ,  who 

sat  reading,  in  his  morning-gown  and  easy-chair, 
in  a  well-curtained  study  surrounded  with  the 
gilded  tomes  of  authors  in  all  languages,  living 
and  dead.     Though  on  the  verge  of  threescore 
years,  the  head-master  was  yet  a  handsome  man, 
majestic  in  figure,  affable  in  manners,  and  the  very 
incarnation  of  condescension  and  considerate  polite- 
ness.    He  received  me  graciously,  and  having  lis- 
tened to  my  application,  proceeded  to  test  my 
qualifications  for  the  office  I  proposed  to  under- 
take.  He  spoke  French  with  a  sort  of  home-made 
accent,  but  with  perfect  grammatical  correctness, 
and  even  idiomatic  propriety ;  and  condescended 
to  receive,  or  pretend  to  receive,  information  from 
me  on  the  subject  of  the  syntax  of  the  participles. 
He  examined  me  in  Latin,  and  bade  me  first 
construe  and  then  scan  a  passage  in  the  Heauton- 
timorumenos  of  Terence.  With  the  translation  he 
professed  himself  more  than  content,  but  candidly 
told  me,  what  was  true  enough,  that  I  appeared  to 
have  paid  but  little  attention  to  quantity,  and  ad- 
vised me  by  all  means  to  study  it  sedulously.     I 
promised  to  do  so — a  promise,  by  the  way,  which 
I  have  very  indifferently  kept,  having  never  yet 
been  impressed  with  the  importance  of  knowing 
the  pronunciation  of  a  tongue  which  nobody  speaks. 
I  then  produced  a  small  portfolio  of  drawings,- 
with  which  he  was  pleased ;  and  he  said  that  that 
accomplishment  would  make  me  popular  with  the 
boys,  who,  most  of  them,  took  lessons  from  a 
drawing-master  twice  in  the  week.     He  read  the 
testimonials  which  I  produced,  declared  himself 
perfectly  satisfied  with  regard  to  them,  and  then 
entered  upon  the  question  of  salary.    This,  after 
some  fencing  on  both  sides,  was  finally  settled  to 
my  perfect  content,  at  a  sum  which  would  allow 
me  to  save  quite  as  much  as  though  I  were  earning 
full  wages  as  a  compositor,  while  I  expected  to  be 
leading  a  life  of  comparative  leisure,  an  expecta- 
tion which  the  result  was  far  from  realising.    I 
returned  to  London  in  the  afternoon,  pledged  to 
enter  on  my  sqholastic  duties  on  that  day  fortnight, 
by  which  time  the  boys  were  expected  to  re-assem- 
ble for  the  half-year. 

The  next  morning,  which  was  Saturday,  I  gave 
the  overseer  a  fortnight's  notice,  in  conformity 
with  the  regulations  of  the  trade ;  and  on  his  ex- 
pressing surprise  and  persuading  me  to  stay,  I 
made  him  acquainted  with  the  step  I  had  taken 
and  with  my  reasons  for  taking  it  He  instantly 
sent  for  my  tormentor,  and  after  rating  him  soundly, 
by  way  of  retributive  justice  told  him  that,  since  he 
had  forced  me  to  leave,  he  also  must  take  his  depar- 
ture, and  gave  him  formal  notice  to  quit  in  no  very 


flattering  terms.  The  rest  of  my  short  time  at  the 
office  passed  quietly  enough.  There  was  a  marked 
difference  in  the  conduct  of  my  companions,  who, 
so  far  from  molesting  me  as  before,  seemed  now 
willing  to  make  amends  for  past  annoyances. 
They  expected,  in  fact,  that  I  would  remain  after 
the  other  had  left,  and  were  not  a  little  surprised 
to  see  me  pack  up  on  the  second  Friday  morning, 
and  take  myself  off. 

It  was  nearly  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  when, 
accompanied  by  all  my  worldly  goods,  I  arrived 

at  the  grammar-school  in  the  towTi  of ,  where 

I  was  destined  to  take  up  my  residence  for  twelve 
months.  Having  inquired  for  the  reverend  prin- 
cipal, he  came  forth  from  his  study,  and  lejuling 
the  way  into  a  large  room  looking  upon  the  lawn 
which  abutted  upon  the  turnpike-road,  introduced 
me  to  four  gentlemen  who,  seated  round  Uie  window 
in  the  twilight,  had.  watched  my  arrival,  and,  en- 
gaged in  conversation,  were  waiting  tlie  appearance 
of  an  early  supper.  Two  of  them,  like  myselfi 
were  strangers,  and  had  not  been  an  hour  in  the 
building  when  I  first  joined  them.  One  was  the 
new  writing-master,  a  man  of  extraordinary  ^U 
in  his  own  proper  department,  who,  with  an  entire 
devotion  to  his  art,  nourished  a  profound  contempt 
for  every  other  species  of  accomplisliment,  save 
only  the  arts  of  cricket  and  fives-playing.  The 
other  was  a  young  man  of  about  five-and-twenty, 
with  a  remarkable  talent  for  silence,  and,  as  we 
w^ere  not  long  of  finding  out,  with  no  other  talent 
of  any  kind.  The  two  old  hands,  who  by  way  of 
distinction  called  themselves  the  *  stickers^"  were 
the  youngest  of  the  party.  Y ,  the  mathe- 
matical teacher,  was  but  seventeen  years  of  age, 
but  he  was  on  the  way  to  become  a  sound  mathe- 
matician and  algebraist,  though  he  was  hardly 
fitted  for  a  school,  owing  to  his  fiery  and  uncon- 
trollable temper.  T ^,the  classical  teacher,  was 

one  year  older,  and  was  a  model  of  gentlenEianlT 
deportment,  as  well  as  of  personal  beauty — aston- 
ishingly well  read,  for  his  years,  in  the  Gre^  and 
Latin  classics,  and  the  best  Grerman  writers  to  boot 
— and  endowed  with  a  patience  which  stujndity 
could  not  ruffle  or  obstinacy  abate.  We  who  were 
the  new-comers  were  of  course  anxious  to  obtain 
w^hat  information  we  could  respecting  the  nature 
of  the  occupations  upon  which  we  bad  entered 
Neither  of  the  "stickers"  was  a  whit  loth  to  grtildiy 
our  curiosity  to  the  fullest  extent ;  and  the  whole 
economy  of  the  school,  which  was  but  of  cc«n- 
paratively  recent  establishment,  the  characters  of 
the  various  masters,  and  the  whimsical  l^^slation 
of  the  Council  in  London,  who  had  the  absolute 
government  of  the  whole  affidr,  were  passed  under 
review  with  a  degree  of  candour  which  would 
have  astonished  tlie  parties  concerned*  The  bead* 
master,  who  received  4001.  a-year  for  his  Ghreek 
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and  superintendence,  was  known  among  tlie  boys 
by  the  endearing  appellation  of  "  the  Pelican,"  from 
the  singalar  and  sole  mode  of  punishment  which 
he  was  ever  known  to  inflict  himself,  and  which 
consisted  in  his  taking  the  delinquent  to  his  own 
study,  and  there  cramming  him  with  Greek 
adapted  to  his  capacity  in  vivd  voce  lessons,  thus 
feeding  him,  as  the  boys  said,  with  his  own  life- 
blood.  Whenever  corporeal  punishment  was  re- 
sorted to  it  was  executed  by  the  wardens,  who 
acted  as  a  kind  of  police  in  the  play-ground,  to 
keep  the  boys  from  wandering  out  of  bounds. 
Next  to  the  head-master  were  two  second  masters, 
one  classical  and  one  mathematical,  at  salaries  of 
200/.  a-year  each.  These  had  separate  studies  of 
their  own,  and  kept  themselves  totally  aloof  from 
the  teachers,  never  exchanging  a  word  with  them, 
save  in  controlling  their  functions  during  school- 
hoars.  Of  the  boys,  many  were  the  sons  of  poor 
parents,  and  received  their  education  for  nothing ; 
others  were  the  sons  of  gentlemen,  and  paid  for 
instruction;  but  all  were  treated  rigidly  alike, 
there  being  but  one  table  and  one  kind  of  dormi- 
tory for  the  whole. 

By  the  time  we  had  discussed  these  particulars 
pretty  freely  it  was  eleven  o* clock ;  and  as  we  had 

to  rise  at  half-past  five,  F ,  the  writing-master, 

took  his  candle  and  went  up-stairs  towards  bed.  In 
two  minutes  he  burst  into  the  room  again  in  a 
towering  passion,  and  called  us  to  follow  him.  It 
appeared  that  some  young  blackguard  had  grossly 
insulted  him  on  his  first  entry  into  the  long  dor- 
mitory through  which  he  had  to  pass  to  his  own 
chamber.  He  had  marked  the  delinquent,  and  was 
determined  on  redress.  The  mathematician  ran 
down-stairs  to  tlie  steward's  room,  and  brought  up 

a  small  whip,  which  he  thrust  into  F 's  hand, 

and  we  all  mounted  the  stairs  to  witness  the  vindi- 
cation of  our  authority.  The  large  room  was  as 
still  as  death ;  not  a  breath  was  audible  from  above 

a  hundred  pretended  sleej)ers.    F marched  to 

the  simulating  culprit,  and,  uncovering  him,  dealt 
hija  such  a  punishment  with  the  whip  as  set  him 
bellowing  with  anguish.  The  noise  of  his  roaring 
brought  up  the  head-master,  who  found  himself 
compelled  unexpectedly  to  take  the  part  of  his 
subordinate,  who,  being  a  perfect  stranger,  had 
been  gratuitously  insulted,  and  who,  by  this 
prompt  and  vigoroiw  assertion  of  a  claim  to  re- 
spect, procured  for  himself  a  greater  share  of 
it  than  either  one  of  his  colleagues  ever  enjoyed 
daring  the  twelve  months  of  my  stay  in  the 
school. 

I  was  quartered  in  a  double-bedded  room  with 
the  silent  youth  who  had  come  down  to  take  charge 
of  the  junior  classes,  and  to  prepare  them  for  the 
ijistmction  of  the  teachers  of  the  next  degree.  He 
irelaxed  his  taciturnity  a  little  when  we  were 
oloseted  together ;  and,  after  sundry  *'  Hems  1"  and 
olearings  of  the  throat,  asked  me,  in  a  voice  of  deep 
solemnity,  if  I  knew  *'  whether  they  allowed  grog 
<»f  ter  supper ;  had  heard  they  did,  but  had  not  seen 
«Liiy  to-night" 

1  told  him  I  did  not  concern  myself  about  such 
-tjrifles. 

"  A  trifle  do  you  call  it  ?  I  am  surprised  at  such 


a  term.  Sir,  I  wish  you  good  night."   And  in  five 
minutes  he  was  asleep. 

We  were  all  roused  from  our  slumbers  at  five 
in  the  morning  by  the  clanging  of  a  bell  that  would 
have  waked  a  watchman.  One  part  of  my  duty,  in 
which  the  silent  man  was  bound  to  co-operate,  con- 
sisted in  rousing  200  boys  from  bed,  and  getting 
them  down  to  the  lavatory,  where  they  were  taken 
charge  of,  the  elder  ones  by  the  wardens  and  the 
younger  ones  by  the  servant-maids,  and  washed 
and  combed,  or  compelled  to  make  their  own 
toilets,  by  the  time  the  bell  rang  for  prayers,  at  a 
quarter  before  seven.  My  coadjutor  declined  to 
rise  at  the  instigation  of  the  bell,  and  I  had  to 
rout  up  the  whole  school  myself.  He  made  his 
first  appearance  at  the  breakfast-table  at  eight,  and, 
pleading  a  bilious  head-ache  in  excuse  for  his 
tardiness,  devoured  four  or  five  rounds  of  cold  toast 
and  butter,  and  drank  a  quart  of  cocoa  by  way  of 
specific.  After  breakfast,  the  new-comers  were 
formally  introduced  to  the  boys,  and  the  latter  were 
made  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  our  duties  and 
the  species  of  authority  of  which  we  were  the 
delegates.  I  found  the  office  I  had  undertaken  not 
in  very  good  odour.  I  had  been  appointed  to  the 
exercise  of  a  function  suggested  by  the  Council  in 
London,  and  which  the  scholars  regarded  as  an  in- 
fringement of  their  liberties ;  and  I  soon  saw  that  if 
I  was  to  be  of  any  service,  it  must  be  by  the  exercise 
of  forbearance  and  kindness,  and  not  by  the  asser- 
tion of  any  species  of  authority,  and  I  endeavoured 
to  regulate  my  conduct  in  accordance  with  this 
conviction. 

I  was  subjected  to  a  much  more  severe  examina- 
tion from  the  boys  than  I  had  undergone  from  the 
head-master.  Being  open  to  consultation  on  every 
subject,  I  was  continually  questioned  upon  all ;  and 
before  twenty-four  hours  had  elapsed,  there  was  not 
a  boy  in  the  school  who  was  ignorant  either  of  what 
I  did  or  did  not  know.  This  point  settled,  they 
bestowed  upon  me  the  sobriquet  of  *'  Omnium,"  in 
allusion  to  my  various  smatterings  of  knowledge, 
and  left  me  pretty  much  to  myself,  all  but  the 
studious  few  who  really  meant  to  profit  by  such 
assistance  as  I  could  give.  Their  examination  of 
my  silent  coadjutor  was  less  satisfactory.  They 
could  get  very  little  indeed  out  of  him,  but  all 
that  was  in  him  they  got ;  and  they  dubbed  him 
"  Mortal  Body,"  in  allusion  to  his  drowsy  tem- 
perament and  dogged  silence.  This  genius  stayed 
with  us  but  a  single  month,  proving  a  hindrance 
rather  than  a  help.  His  whole  idea  of  tuition  con- 
sisted in  the  hearing  of  lessons  gabbled  over  by 

rote,  a  system  which  was  of  no  use  at  all  in 

School,  where  the  boys  were  taught  instead  of 
being  ordered  to  learn,  and  where  lessons  were 
never  committed  to  memory  in  any  set  form  of 
words.  We  managed  to  get  nis  histoiy  out  of  him 
before  he  went.  In  vino  ventas,  and  in  brandy- 
and-water,  too ;  so  we  got  him  grog  after  supper 
by  pleading  his  delicate  stomach  with  the  matron, 
who  sent  him  a  "  bottom  of  brandy"  from  the  in- 
firmary stores  every  night,  which  unlocked  his 
tongue  and  made  us  acquainted  with  his  past  life. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  tradesman  in  Islington,  and, 
havbg  takeu  a  violent  fancy  against  business,  had 
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made  the  astounding  blunder  of  supposing  the  life 
of  an  nsher  one  of  indolence  and  ease.  Young  as  he 
was,  his  name  was  on  the  books  of  every  school - 
agent  in  London.  He  had  been  despatched  by 
these  worthies  successively  to  half  the  private 
boarding-schools  in  the  kingdom,  from  all  and 
each  of  which  he  had  been  bandied  home  again, 
generally  with  a  quarter's  salary,  as  the  only  mode 
of  getting  rid  of  him.  '  He  assured  us  that  he  had 

paid  ninety  pounds  to  J n  alone,  whose  best 

customer  he  was,  and  "who  always  treated  him 
like  a  gentleman."  He  had  not  a  single  accom- 
plishment beyond  a  tolerable  share  of  penmanship, 
yet  he  never  scrupled  to  apply  for  any  situation 
that  was  vacant  on  the  scholastic  list,  and  he  passed 
a  good  portion  of  his  life  in  travelling  about  the 
country  at  other  people's  expense,  to  and  from  the 
various  appointments  obtained  by  his  unblushing 
pretensions.  He  had  visited  nearly  all  the  cele- 
brated schools  in  England,  and  could  give  a  good 
account  of  the  dietary  of  most  of  them,  though  he 
recollected  nothing  besides.  He  would  eat,  no 
matter  what  the  viands,  for  a  full  hour  after  the 
rest  of  us  had  done  supper,  and  would  fall  fast 
asleep  on  a  bench  in  the  school-room  at  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  having  lain  till  eight  when 
he  ought  to  have  risen  at  five.  He  disappeared 
one  morning  without  beat  of  drum,  being  quietly 
dismissed  by  the  good-natured  governor,  whose 
patience  he  had  thoroughly  exhausted. 

With  the  departure  ofthe  Mortal  Body  my  duties 
underwent  some  modification.  The  junior  French 
classes  came  under  my  charge,  an  arrangement 
which  brought  me  unpleasantly  into  collision  with 
an  ignorant  fellow  who  had  somehow  secured  the 
appointment  of  French  teacher  at  a  liberal  salary, 
through  his  influence  with  the  Council,  but  who, 
bred  in  the  Barbican,  was  neither  Frenchman  nor 
grammarian  in  any  sense  of  Uie  term.  He  had 
contrived  to  pick  up  a  small  stock  of  phrases,  and 
pretended  to  teach  the  language  by  conversation. 
The  boys  had  nicknamed  him  "  Plugger,"  in  con- 
sequence of  a  habit  he  had  of  stopping  both  nos- 
trils with  his  thumbs,  in  order  to  give  effect  to  the 
French  nasals — a  help  to  pronunciation,  however, 
in  which  he  did  not  allow  his  pupils  to  indulge. 
He  had  been  for  three  years  indoctrinating  the 
whole  school  upon  his  peculiar  system,  and  of  the 
whole  two  hundred  pupils  there  were  not  yet  to 
be  found  three  who  could  read  a  verse  of  the  IVench 
Testament  at  sight  I  commenced  operations  on 
a  different  plan,  combining  Hamilton's  method 
with  oral  instructions  in  grammar.  In  the  course 
of  a  month  my  classes  read  the  Testament  fluently — 
not  from  any  inerit  of  mine,  but  simply  because 
they  could  not  help  doing  so  with  daily  practice  in 
such  a  method.  The  "  Plugger"  took  occasion  to 
resent  my  interference  ;  and  though  I  had  com- 
menced with  these  classes  solely  to  please  the  head- 
master, not  being  compelled  to  it  by  the  terms  of 
my  engagement,  the  old  gentleman  found  himself 
obliged,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  to  put  an  end  to  my 
endeavours  in  this  department.  In  all  other 
respects  the  studies  of  the  school  prospered  satis- 
factorily. The  mathematical  master  was  a  man  of 
Bterlmg  qualities,  in  no  way  ignorant  of  his  attain- 


ments and  capabilities ;  and  he  was,  foiionately  tor 
the  school,  a  thorough  proficient  in  the  art,  most 
difl&cult  of  acquirement,  of  imparting  instruetkm. 
He  studied  hard,  and  never  lost  a  minute,  with- 
drawing to  his  own  room  the  moment  he  was  re- 
leased from  school.  I  may  mention  that  he  subse- 
quently carried  off  the  lughest  degree  at  Cam- 
bridge, gained  a  fellowship  of  5001.  a-year,  and  is 
at  this  hour  occupying  a  post  the  posBession  of 
which  is  a  guarantee  both  of  reputation  and  fortune. 
The  classical  master  was  of  a  different  stamp.  He 
was  married,  and  thus  had  no  chance  of  a  fellow- 
ship. During  the  year  he  was  absent  for  moaflis 
together,  keeping  his  terms  at  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  from  which  he  managed  to  squeeze  out  a 
degree  by  dint  of  a  little  ingenious  hocus-pocus. 

His  subordinate,  T ,  was  an  infinitely  better 

scholar  than  himself,  and  invariably  took  the  upper 
class  of  pupils,  even  in  his  presence.  The  dasaical 
master  is  at  the  present  moment  a  curate  in  a  coun- 
try town,  upon  eighty  pounds  a-year,  "  with  awifo 
dusty  and  deliquescent"  and  six  young  scions  ofthe 
Church. 

I  have  stated  that  at  the  sudden  disappearance 
ofthe  Mortal  Body  my  duties  underwent  some  mo- 
dification ;  I  shall  describe  them  as  they  had  set- 
tied  into  a  habit  within  two  months  after  my 
arrival,  for  the  benefit  of  all  hungry  aspirants  to  a 
like  post  At  about  a  quarter  after  five  in  the 
morning,  after  the  merciless  bell  had  effectuallj 
banished  the  drowsy  god,  I  turned  out  of  my  bed, 
and  in  five  minutes  was  marching  through  the  dor- 
mitories and  arousing  the  sluggards.  This  cere- 
mony had  to  be  repeated  several  times — ^the  older 
lads  never  rising  without  a  dose  of  "  cold  pig." 
By  about  half-past  six  the  bed-rooms  would  be 
empty  and  the  lavatories  fiill,  the  boys  washing 
and  being  washed  by  the  maids.  Those  who  w^e 
first  down  enjoyed  a  game  of  play  in  the  gromidi, 
where  I  was  always  supposed  to  be  present,  to  pre- 
vent boxing-matches  and  the  breaking  of  bounds. 
At  a  quarter  to  seven  the  bell  rang  again  for  mus- 
ter and  prayers  in  the  great  school-room.  Prayoi 
were  read  by  one  of  the  masters,  and  being  con- 
cluded in  ten  minutes,  the  old  gentleman  drew  off 
his  classes  of  Grecians  to  the  Gred^  room,  andldt 
the  rest  to  the  care  of  his  subordinates.  I  now 
took  my  stand  at  the  head  of  an  English  grammar 
class ;  and  while  going  through  the  lesscm  for  the 
day,  cut  up  a  hundred  turkey-quills  into  pens,  or 
mended  those  made  the  day  before.  Two  or  three 
hundred  serviceable  pens  were  the  consumption  of 
the  day,  which  F  and  I  were  expected  to 

supply.  At  eight  o'clock  the  whole  school  maidied 
in  to  breakfast,  under  the  superintendance  of  the 
head-master.  This  was  despatdied  in  about  twenty 
minutes,  when,  grace  being  said,  the  boys  hmt 
into  the  play-ground,  which  I  was  obliged  to  patroi 
till  they  were  recalled  to  school,  at  a  quarter  paeA 
nine.  I  had  now  a  couple  of  hours  to  make  mj 
own  toilet  and  occupy  as  I  chose.  I  devoted  diem 
to  the  study  of  German,  under  the  guidance  of 

T .     At  a  quarter  past  eleven  my  arithmetie- 

class  was  ready  for  me.  At  twelve  the  boys, 
f^^n  dismissed,  required  the  supenntendeoioe  of 
two  of  us  until  dinner,  and  after  dinner  till  two 
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o'clock.    Thd  afternoon  was  fully  occupied  with 
a  class  in  the  Delectus  and  the  writing-classes,  to 
whom  I  was  general  pen-mender.     Each  boy  wrote 
but  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  each  day,  and  in  any 
copy-book  that  came  to  hand — leaving  their  ranks 
in  turn  to  fill  the  vacancies  at  the  writing-desk  as 
fast  as  they  occurred.    At  half-past  four  the  school 
was  dismissed  to  tea,   and  was  again  under  my 
charge  till  seven,  when  all  were  once  more  assem- 
bled for  an  hour  and  a  half.    This  period  was  de- 
voted to  mathematics  and  general  history,  but  in 
fine  weather  was  frequently  passed  in  a  ramble 
through  the  fields  or  in  a  game  of  cricket    At 
half-post  eight  the  bell  rang  for  supper,  which  was 
immediately  followed  by  prayers,  and  at  nine  each 
of  us  marched  off  to  get  our  several  companies  to 
bed.    This  was  no  easy  business.     Bolstering  was 
very  much  in  vogue ;  and  when,  in  the  dark,  a  hun- 
dred or  two  of  sturdy  young  rebels  were  battling 
it  in  their  night-shirts,  it  was  next  to  impossible  to 
restore    order  or  to  recognise    the  ringleaders. 
Fidy  times  have  I  sat  by  the  hour  together  at  a 
bed's  foot,  fiddling  or  fluting  them  to  sleep ;  and 
often  when,  deceived  by  their  audible  snoring,  I 
have  left  them  in  fancied  repose,  I  have  been  com- 

fUed  to  return  with  lights,  and  all  the  assistance 
could  procure,  to  quell  some  horrible  tumult 
which  shook  the  house  to  its  foundation.     Some- 
times it  was  a  pitched  battle,  fought  by  the  light  of 
a  smuggled  candle,  between  two  rival  chiefs,  whom 
we  would  surprise  covered  with  blood  and  gasping 
with  passion.     Sometimes  it  was  a  descent  of  the 
Grecian  phalanx,  who  would  take  it  into  their 
heads  to  go  down  with  their  bolsters,  and  "  slaugh- 
ter the  Helots"  for  the  fun  of  It ;  and  whatever  was 
the  occasion  of  the  riot,  it  was  seldom  quelled 
without  our  mingling  in  the  contest  armed  with 
weapons  of  a  more  substantial  description.    In 
spite  of  all  we  could  do,  and  we  usurped  a  deal 
more  of  authority  than,  under  proper  management, 
we  ahould  have  been  allowed  or  had  occasion  for, 
the  discipline  of  the  school,  out  of  school-hoijrs,  was 
of  the  worst  description,  while  we  were  worried 
and  harassed  almost  beyond  endurance.    It  was 
rarely  before  ten  o'clock  that  we  enjoyed  a  quiet 
hour ;  and  though  we  generally  pursued  our  stu- 
dies till  twelve,  it  was  at  the  cost  of  much  weari- 
ness and  physical  exertion.    I  had  never  before 
been  so  thoroughly  impressed  with  the  importance 

of  time.   With  the  exception  of  P ,  the  writing- 

inaster,  every  man  in  the  establishment  hoarded 
his  minutes  like  guineas,  turning  every  one  to  ac- 
count in  some  way  or  other.    T wrote  every 

sermon  he  heard  at  church  into  Latin  as  it  fell 

from  the  lips  of  the  preacher ;  while  Y pored 

over  hia  prayer-book,  pencil  in  hand,  and  covered 
the  margin  of  every  leaf  with  algebraic  figures  and 
formulae,  or  mathematical  diagrams.  The  masters 
rose  at  the  first  peal  of  the  morning  bell,  and  worked 
hard  privately  until  called  into  school.  Each  had 
an  object  before  him,  and  strained  every  nerve  to 
accomplish  it     I  was  too  much  an  imitator  not  to 

do  the  same ;  and  giving  my  French  for  T 's 

German,  contrived  to  make  some  progress  in  the 
language,  in  spite  of  the  scantiness  of  my  oppor- 
tanities. 


In  the  meanwhile,  the  effect  I  had  been  engaged 
to  produce  remained  as  great  a  desideratum  as 
ever.  The  boys,  once  familiarised  with  my  posi- 
tion, soon  learned  to  treat  my  unsupported  autho- 
rity with  indifference ;  and  the  Council  in  London, 
resolved  upon  securing  better  discipline  by  some 
means  or  other,  sent  down  a  young  Irish  gen- 
tleman well  salaried,  and  invested  with  authori- 
tative control  over  the  boys  during  the  intervals 
between  school-hours.  "Squire  Tater,"  as  the 
rogues  christened  him,  as  soon  as  they  heard  the 
Hibernian  accent,  was  an  accomplished  man  of 
about  thirty,  who  to  a  competent  knowledge  of 
chemistry,  languages  and  practical  science,  united 
some  harmless  military  experience,  picked  up  on 
parade.  He  brought  with  him  a  small  chemical 
laboratory,  and  gave  lectures  in  the  school-room 
of  an  evening,  illustrating  them  vrith  amusing  ex- 
periments. He  became  a  prodigious  favourite  in 
the  course  of  a  few  weeks.  His  gentlemanly  man- 
ners won  the  respect  of  all  whose  respect  was 
worth  having,  but  his  popularity  unfortunately 
declined  as  rapidly  as  it  had  arisen.  He  had  re- 
ceived orders  from  the  Council  to  drill  the  boys, 
and  to  initiate  them  into  the  mysteries  of  right- 
about-face, marching,  wheeling,  and  forming 
squares,  (fee.  &c.  The  urchins  looked  upon  this 
as  very  good  fun  as  long  as  it  was  a  novelty,  and 
flocked  to  the  drill  with  all  the  eagerness  that 
could  be  desired.  But  the  novelty  soon  wore  off, 
and  the  old  love  of  trap,  taw  and  fives,  returned 
with  renewed  force.  Now  came  the  struggle. 
Tater,  with  the  assistance  of  the  ushers  and  war- 
dens, forced  them  to  the  drill  in  separate  squads, 
but  he  could  not  force  them  to  obey  orders ;  he 
began  to  apply  his  rattan,  and  the  boys  broke  into 
open  mutiny.  Day  after  day  the  play-ground  was 
the  scene  of  riot  and  misrule.  Some  semblance  of 
obedience  was  enforced  by  our  combined  exertions; 
but  the  mutineers  held  a  secret  council  in  the  bed- 
room, the  object  of  which  was  to  get  rid  of  Tater 
from  the  establishment.  They  entered  into  a  con- 
spiracy to  effect  their  purpose,  and  they  were  suc- 
cessful ;  though  by  what  means  they  carried  out 
their  plans  so  fully  and  so  secretly  has  always 
been  an  impenetrable  mystery  to  me,  and  remains 
so  to  this  hour. 

The  Council,  hearing  of  the  dissatisfaction  of  the 
boys  on  the  subject  of  the  drill,  came  down  to  the 
school  in  a  body,  to  witness  the  operations  of  their 
new  officer  and  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  the 
grievance.  They  consisted  of  a  body  of  elderly 
gentlemen,  wealthy  cits.,  for  the  most  part,  who  had 
the  management  of  the  funds  by  virtue  of  the  will 
of  the  patron  and  founder  of  the  school,  who,  at 
his  death,  had  largely  endowed  it.  They  reviewed 
the  boys  as  they  were  dravm  up  in  rank  and  file — 
and  their  chairman  addressed  them  on  the  import- 
ance of  discipline  and  the  value  of  a  habit  of 
obedience  to  orders.  We  were  as  onished  that  not 
a  voice  was  heard  in  complaint :?  the  reason  was 
that  the  rebels  had  determined  to  take  the  law  into 
their  own  hands,  and  had  no  intention  to  compro- 
mise the  matter.  But  though  the  Council  saw  no- 
thing to  object  to  in  the  conduct  of  Tater,  some  of 
their  number  found  cause  of  offence  in  the  amplitude 
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of  his  whiskers.  Like  other  geniuses,  Tater  was 
in  advance  of  his  age,  and  in  reference  to  those 
facial  ornaments  which  it  is  now  the  fashion  to 
cultivate  to  an  unlimited  extent,  was  full  fifteen 
years  before  his  time.  As  he  walked  majestically 
in  front  of  his  disaffected  bands,  you  might  have 
imagined  that  his  head  was  wafled  along  by  a  pair 
of  raven  wings,  so  broad  and  black  were  the  bushy 
appendages  of  his  face.  The  Council  actually  sat 
two  hours  in  deliberation  on  the  subject  of  these 
voluminous  phenomena — and  ended  their  discus- 
sion by  sending  for  the  unconscious  possessor,  and 
proposing  in  plain  terms  that  he  should  reduce 
them  to  an  amount  somewhat  approximating  to 
average  pilosity.  A  rather  singular  and  somewhat 
stormy  scene  ensued.  One  of  the  Council,  a  junior 
member,  who  had  sat  chuckling  secretly  over  the 
ludicrous  perplexity  of  the  elders,  declared  loudly 
for  the  integrity  of  the  whiskers,  on  the  principle 
of  the  sacredness  of  private  property ;  and  Tater, 
encouraged  by  the  countenance  of  an  ally,  read 
them  an  indignant  lecture  on  the  subject  of  their 
proper  business,  winding  up  his  oration  with  an 
oath,  binding  himself  to  prefer  the  preservation  of 
every  single  hair  to  the  salvation  of  all  the  bald 
pates  in  Christendom. 

The  whole  school,  from  the  head-master  to  the 
sleepless  "  boots*'  who,  ensconced  behind  two  hun- 
dred and  fif^y  specimens  of  chaussure,  passed  his  days 
and  nights  in  the  consummation  of  Day  and  Martin's 
blacking,  enjoyed  the  whisker  agitation,  and  one 
and  all  sided  with  the  grower  in  defence  of  the 
crop.  If  Tater  would  have  moderated  his  drill, 
and  have  been  content  with  a  limited  authority,  he 
might  now,  perhaps,  have  recovered  his  popularity 
and  influence ;  but,  presuming  on  the  approbation 
which  the  Council  had  expressed  of  his  plans,  and 
presuming,  too,  on  the  sympathy  of  the  boys, 
instead  of  relaxing  he  began  to  play  the  martinet, 
and  to  enforce  with  military  rigour  obedience  to 
his  commands.  Tl^e  more  he  hectored  and  stormed, 
the  less  compliant  and  submissive,  and  the  more 
noisy  and  insolent,  became  the  unwilling  recruits. 
At  length  it  was  apparent  to  all  of  us  that  a  crisis 
was  approaching,  and  that  an  end  must  be  put, 
either  by  the  strong  arm  to  the  mutiny  of  the  boys, 
or  by  the  veto  of  3ie  Council  to  the  ceremonies  of 
the  drill.  The  boys  did  not  think  fit  to  wait  for 
either  alternative.  One  night,  as  we  were  all  sit- 
ting round  the  supper-table  in  the  council-room, 
while  Tater  was  amusing  us  with  a  fluent  and  rapid 
lecture  on  the  subject  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  we 
were  suddenly  startled  by  a  voice  on  the  stairs 
over  head,  winch  shouted  in  thundering  tones  "  B 
A  R."  In  an  instant  there  was  rush  from  all  the 
smaller  dormitories  to  the  principal  bed-room, 
which  was  followed  the  moment  after  by  the  sound 
of  heavy  blows  struck  by  ponderous  hammers, 
succeeded  by  three  tremendous  cheers,  the  last 
prolonged  by  yells,  hootings  and  imitative  cock- 
crowing  for  several  minutes.  We  started  up,  elec- 
trified, from  our  seats.  Tater  turned  as  pale  as 
death.  Some  of  \\b  ran  to  the  study  of  the  head- 
master, whom  we  found  already  aroused  by  the 
tumult,  and,  with  liis  two  coadjutors,  about  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  Bceno  of  action.     Accompanied  by  the 


steward,  wardens  and  trembling  mud-fiervaotB,  we 
made  our  way  in  a  body  to  the  large  room.  Thk 
room,  which  contained  about  seventy  beds,  had  tiie  s 
door  taken  off  for  the  sake  of  ventilation.  The 
entrance  was,  however,  effectually  blocked  up,  and 
we  saw  that  all  attempts  to  gain  admission  would 
be  ineffectual  for  that  night  at  least  The  rogws 
had  taken  the  whole  of  the  beds,  which  were  of 
iron,  to  pieces,  and  by  the  aid  of  strong  stanks 
forced  into  the  solid  joists  on  either  side,  bad 
erected  a  wall  of  iron  bars  not  two  inches  apart 
Against  these  they  had  piled  mattresses  one  upon 
another,  over  which  they  had  bent  other  rods  fca- 
tened  by  similar  means.  To  all  the  appeals  and 
interrogations  of  the  masters  they  replied  only  by 
a  cheer,  and  refiised  to  hold  any  parley  nntil  ik 
next  day,  when,  and  not  before,  they  declarwl 
themselves  willing  to  treat  on  the  subject  of  their 
grievances.  As  nothing  else  was  to  be  done  with- 
out creating  a  disturbance  in  the  town,  it  was 
judged  beet  to  leave  them  unmolested  for  the  night, 
the  masters  probably  thinking  that  the  demiDds 
of  appetite  might  reduce  them  to  submisaon  in  the 
morning.  We  could  see  from  the  playgroand 
that  the  mutineers  had  provided  themselves  with 
lights,  which  were  not  extinguished  till  long  after 
midnight;  and  hours  were  passed  m  uproariow 
frolic  before  they  retired  to  rest 

The  next  morning  we  commenced  operatioffl, 
after  the  usual  clanging  of  the  bell,  with  six  pnpOs, 
instead  of  over  two  hundred.  These  were  exwnined 
as  to  the  cause  and  the  originators  of  the  btmng 
out.  They  informed  us  of  what  we  knew  already- 
that  the  cause  of  all  was  the  interference  of  Tater 
with  the  out-door  sporta ;  but  of  the  contrives 
and  ringleaders  they  professed  to  know  notbing, 
and  neither  threats  nor  the  promise  of  reward 
could  extract  firom  one  of  them  a  syllable  in  be- 
trayal of  their  comrades.  They  were  evidently 
mortified  at  being  shut  out  of  the  conspiracy  and 
the  glory  it  involved,  a  circumstance  ^ch  bad 
resulted  from  their  own  tardiness  in  answering  the 
signal.  After  we  had  breakfasted,  we  followed  at 
the  heels  of  the  head-master  to  hear  the  tomsa 
the  capitulation ;  but  our  sunmions  wis  anawered 
by  the  declaration,  made  by  the  lips  of  dieyonngi^ 
child  amongst  them,  a  little  pet  of  seven y»n« 
ago,  that  the  republic  would  not  rise  tilleleya 
o'clock,  when  they  would  make  known  their  nm 
matum.  The  Pelican,  anxious  to  preveitthc 
odium  of  exposure,  retired,  and  when  a  conpc  w 
hours  had  elapsed  again  summoned  them  to  psnqr. 
He  was  answered  by  an  elder  spokesman,  to 
disguising  his  voice  by  speaking  through arwlrf 
paper  and  the  teeth  of  a  comb,  now  declared  ^ 
they  had  resorted  to  insurrection  to  free  themsd^ 
from  tyranny ;  that  they  were  resolved  npon  tM 
dismissal  of  Tater  from  the  school,  and  that  nnW 
they  had  obtained  a  promise  from  the mastgy 
he  should  be  dismissed  they  would  never  surrender, 
but  would  one  and  all  starve  first  The  ^«dtf^ 
was  instantaneously  corroborated  by  an  overwbeto- 
ing  cheer  from  the  whole  body  of  insurgents.  1^ 
terms  proposed  were  considered  such  as  conld  n» 
be  entertained ;  and,  after  some  attempts  at  expos- 
I  tulation,  the  head-master  informed  them  m  ^ 
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they  did  not  pull  down  their  fortification  hy  one 
o*clock,  he  should  feel  himself  compelled  to  send 
for  workmen  and  effect  an  entrance  by  force.  They 
answered  this  threat  by  **  three  cheers  for  the  Peli- 
can "  and  "  three  groans  for  Tater,"  and  with  the 
determined  asseveration,  often  repeated,  that  if  a 
breach  were  effected  they  would  defend  it  with 
their  lives,  ending  with  a  tremendous  roar  of 
«  Liberty  or  death  I" 

There  were  no  symptoms  of  concession  in  the 
course  of  the  afternoon ;  and  about  four  o'clock 
the  head-master,  perplexed  with  the  state  of  affairs, 
sent  for  a  couple  of  carpenters  with  a  view  to 
effect  a  forcible  entrance.  This  was  no  easy 
matter.  The  elastic  iron  bars,  backed  by  the 
wool  mattresses,  would  not  yield  to  the  blows  of 
his  mallet  Tater  came  to  hb  assistance  with  a 
crowbar,  with  which  he  succeeded  in  bending 
aside  two  or  three  of  the  rods;  but  he  got  an 
ugly  cut  in  the  wrist  from  the  point  of  a  carv- 
ing-knife, in  the  hands  of  one  of  the  defenders,  and 
retired  wounded  from  the  field.  Further  attempts 
at  force  were  now  abandoned,  the  insurrectionists 
repaired  the  breach  and  strengthened  the  barricade 
with  additional  mattresses,  buttressed  within  with 
the  solid  bedstead  and  furniture  of  the  writing- 
master*8  chamber.  Night  came  on,  and  they  cele- 
brated their  triumphs  with  renewed  shouts  and 
uproar. 

Next  morning  we  were  astonished,  on  descending 
to  the  school-room,  by  the  unexpected  apparition 
of  nearly  sixty  boys,  instead  of  six,  whom  only  we 
expected  to  find.  They  were  all  young  children 
under  eleven  years  of  age,  who  had  been  ingeniously 
got  rid  of  as  so  many  useless  and  bread-devouring 
mouths  by  the  self-imprisoned  garrison.  From 
them  we  learned,  4,hat  though  the  fortress  was  well 
victualled — abounding  at  present  in  hams,  polonies, 
salt  beef,  bread  and  biscuit,  and  bottled  beer,  yet, 
as  a  long  siege  was  expected,  and  a  determined 
resistance  resolved  upon,  a  council  had  been  called, 
and  the  resolution  formed  of  getting  rid  of  those 
who,  from  their  tender  age,  could  be  looked  upon 
only  in  the  light  of  non-combatants.  This  had 
been  accomplished  by  cramming  each  little  appetite 
into  a  pillow  case,  and  letting  him  down,  at  the 
first  dawn  of  day,  by  means  of  ropes,  into  the  play- 
ground, a  height  of  at  least  twenty-five  feet.  These 
involuntary  deserters  did  not  add  what  was  the 
fact,  that  they  had  been  busy  for  a  full  hour  in 
collecting  every  vessel  they  could  lay  hands  on, 
and  returning  water  to  the  thirsty  mutineers  by 
the  same  conveyance.  Young  as  these  children 
were,  they  were  as  intractable  as  their  elders  on 
the  score  of  impeaching,  and  would  afford  us  no 
clue  for  discovering  who  were  the  contrivers  of  the 
conspiracy.  The  affair  now  began  to  assume  a 
more  formidable  aspect,  and  it  becftme  necessary 
to  resort  to  decisive  measures  of  some  kind  to 
bring  it  to  a  terro'^^ation.  With  any  other  man 
than  the  Rev.  Mr.  L— ^ — ,  the  authority  with  which 
he  was  invested  would  have  been  inducement 
enough  to  have  brought  about  submission  by  force ; 
but  our  head-master  had  all  along  constituted  him- 
self the  bulwark  of  the  boys  against  the  very  au- 
thority which  he  hipiself  delegated  to  his  subor- 


dinates ;  and  he  could  not  endure  the  thought  of 
jeopardising  his  popularity.  He  held  a  long  con- 
ference wi£  his  two  coadjutors  in  his  study.  To 
this  conference  Tater  was  at  length  summoned, 
and  induced  by  the  united  representations  of  the 
trio,  much  agamst  his  own  inclination,  to  send  in 
his  resignation.  He  drew  up  and  signed  the  docu- 
ment with  due  formality,  and  the  head-master  then 
proceeded  alone  to  apprise  the  insurgents  that  their 
demands  were  complied  with.  On  his  promise 
that  no  one  should  enter  but  himself,  they  pulled 
down  their  barricade  and  gave  him  admission, 
crowding  around  him,  as  he  afterwards  told  us, 
with  every  demonstration  of  affection.  How  he 
graced  his  surrender  I  had  never  the  means  of  as- 
certaining ;  but  it  must  have  been  admirably  done, 
because  the  boys  returned  immediately  to  their 
duty,  and,  doubtless  in  performance  of  some  pledge 
which  he  had,  during  an  hour  s  interview,  solemnly 
exacted,  conducted  Uiemselves  throughout  the  re- 
mainder of  the  "  half  "  in  a  manner,  so  far  as  dis- 
cipline was  concerned,  almost  irreproachable. 

I  am  aware  of  nothing  worth  recording  that 
took  place  during  tlio  rest  of  that  term.  As 
autumn  came  on,  and  waned  into  winter,  my 
duties  grew  still  less  agreeable.  To  rise  in  total 
darkness,  and  to  turn  out  to  promenade  by  star- 
light in  the  play-ground  covered  with  snow  or 
slippery  with  ice,  to  sit  for  hours  in  the  wintry 
draught  twenty  yards  from  the  fire,  blowing  my 
chilblained  fingers  in  the  vain  attempt  to  thaw  them 
sufficiently  to  mend  a  pen,  to  urge  the  shivering 
children  to  activity  to  save  the  suffering  and  plague 
of  frost-bitten  toes — these  were  some  of  the  plea- 
sures incidental  to  the  winter  season.  I  was  but 
too  glad  when  the  Christmas  holidays  drew  near, 
with  the  prospect  of  release,  and  the  six  weeks' 
recess  which  I  should  be  allowed  to  spend  as  I 
chose.  By  about  the  middle  of  December  half  the 
boys  had  departed  homewards.  On  the  17th  the 
duties  of  the  school  were  discontinued,  and  within 
three  days  after  the  din  of  departure  had  subsided, 
and  with  the  exception  of  a  small  band  of  twelve 
or  fourteen,  self-dubbed  the  miserrimi,  the  school 
was  empty.  The  unfortunate  boys  left  behind, 
who  had  assumed,  partly  in  jest  and  partly  in  sad 
earnest,  the  above  sorrowful  appellation,  were 
the  sons  of  parents  who  were  either  too  poor  or 
too  indifferent  to  the  longings  of  childhood  to 
pay  their  expenses  to  a  distant  home.  Three,  in- 
deed, were  orphans,  and  these  from  the  experience 
of  former  years  had  become  reconciled  to  their 
lot,  knowing  that  they  were  well-cared  for  at 
school. 

I  had  looked  forward  to  the  termination  of  the 
''half'  with  the  fixed  resolution  of  making  good 
use  of  the  leisure  of  the  recess  in  prosecuting  my 
studies.  But,  from  some  inexplicable  cause,  no 
sooner  was  the  whole  day  my  own  than  the  old 
mechanical  instinct  to  be  doing  something  tor- 
mented me  so  effectually  that  I  found  it  impossible 
to  fix  my  attention  sedulously,  even  for  an  hour, 
on  the  tasks  I  had  cut  out  I  found  that  I  could 
not  study  with  earnestness  unless  in  hours  redeemed 
from  days  of  constant  employment  If  this  fact 
appear  strange  to  the  reader,  it  must  be  because  he 
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18  not  n  worldng-man,  or  has  never  experienced 
the  necessity  of  making  time  for  himself;  to  all  who 
have  it  will  appear  no  mystery.  The  place  was 
deserted.  My  coadjutors  had  all  joined  their 
Christmas  circles,  and  yet  I,  in  possession  of  perfect 
seclusion,  and  surrounded  with  books,  was  too 
restless  to  make  use  of  either.  Wearied  out  with 
uncomfortable  excitement,  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
second  day  I  packed  a  few  changes  of  linen  into  a 
small  knapsack,  and  set  forth  on  the  frost-bound 
road  to  walk  to  London.  I  traversed  Blackfriars- 
bridge  as  the  bell  of  8t.  PauFs  was  striking  seven, 
and  popped  in  upon  Parson  Smart,  at  the  office  of 
the  magazine,  in  the  middle  of  a  long  preachment 
on  the  subject  of  justification  by  faith,  Uie  doctrine 
of  which  he  was  learnedly  endeavouring  to  beat 
into  the  brains  of  a  hard-headed  Oockney.  I  heard 
the  rattle  of  his  eternal  mill  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs,  and  waited  a  moment  or  two  at  the  door  to 
listen  to  the  well 'known  sound.  My  appearance, 
for  a  wonder,  put  an  end  to  his  homily,  and  he 
darted  out  of  his  frame  to  seize  my  hand.  While 
we  were  talking  up  the  last  six  months,  who 
should  enter  the  room  but  my  sheepshead  friend 

and  patron,  B ,  with  his  son  Jem.  They  were 

out  on  the  hunt,  the  trade  being  very  brisk  just 

then,  for  a  couple  of  hands  to  assist  on  the 

newspaper,  and  nad  **  dropped  up  promiscuously" 
as  my  old  companion  observed,  for  the  chance  of 
finding  one  there.  I  immediately  volunteered  my 
services,  though  I  had  not  come  to  town  in  search 
of  work,  and  was  gladly  accepted ;  and  upon  in- 
forming B that  I  had  no  lodging  to  go  to,  he 

invited  me  to  his  own  home,  where  he  said  he 
could,  if  I  liked,  "  conodger  it  very  well,  and  stow 
me  and  my  traps  comfortable.**  I  accompanied 
him  to  his  house,  near  Hatton  Gkirden,  and  met  a 
hearty  welcome  from  his  wife,  and  a  steaming  pot 
of  "  egg-flip,"  a  composition  of  beer,  spirits,  and 
eggs,  to  which,  as  I  had  travelled  far,  and  the  night 
was  bitterly  cold,  I  was  not  coy  of  paying  my 
devoirs.  After  breakfast  next  morning,  I  went 
with  him  and  his  son  to  the  office,  not  a  hundred 
miles  from  St  Martinis  Church,  and  commenced 
work  on  the  paper,  filling  the  frame  of  a  regular 
hand  who  was  absent  through  sickness.  I  wrought 
here  a  whole  month  of  my  holiday,  and  saved  half 
my  earnings,  which  were  not  very  great  For 
three  days  of  the  week  we  had  little  to  do,  but  had 
to  make  up  for  our  inaction  by  unflinching  labour 
as  the  day  of  publication  drew  near. 

One  of  the  main  attractions  of  the  paper  which 
we  had  to  produce  weekly  consisted,  or  was  sup- 
posed to  consist,  of  a  romance  of  the  burglary 
cut-throat  and  gallows  class  of  literature,  a  chapter 
of  which  was  advertised  to  appear  in  every  num- 
ber. This  production,  which  was  doubtless  a  source 
of  gratification  to  a  certain  class  of  readers,  was 
one  of  infinite  annoyance  to  the  compositors  and 
all  parties  subordinately  employed  upon  the  paper. 
The  author  was  a  gay  and  fashionably-dressed 
gallant,  something  over  thirty,  and  apparently  one 
of  that  class  of  geniuses  who  can  never  do  any- 
thmg  tiU  they  are  goaded  to  exertion  at  the  last 
moment  Instead  of  sending  his  manuscript  to 
the  prmter  m  decent  time,  he  never  sent  any  manu- 


script at  all ;  but  came  himself  some  few  hotin 
before  that  of  going  to  press,  and,  mounting  a  seat 
in  a  closet  next  the  composing-room,  set  about  the 
perpetration  of  his  weekly  quantum  in  the  very 
jaws  of  the  press  gaping  to  be  fed.  A  sort  of  easy, 
sloping-backed  stool  was  prepared  for  his  accom- 
modation, in  which,  with  the  full  consciousness  of 
genius  upon  him  he  lounged  languidly,  and  threw 
o£f  the  coinage  of  his  brain.  His  method  of  compo- 
sition must,  I  imagine,  have  been  perfectly  unique, 
and  was  certainly  as  troublesome  a  process  for  all 
persons  concerned  as  can  well  be  conceived.  I  shall 
describe  it  for  the  benefit  of  aspiring  geniuses,  and 
for  the  sake  of  showing  the  public  Uie  workings 
of  the  inspiration  of  romance  under  the  spur  of 
necessity — and  so  many  guineas  a  column. 

On  the  first  arrival  of  the  "popular  author," 
whom,  by  raising  myself  by  stepping  on  the  bed 
of  my  frame,  I  could,  and  many  times  did,  over- 
look, he  would  seat  himself  in  front  of  a  broad 
white  quire  of  vellum,  would  seize  a  pen,  and, 
dashing  it  into  the  mk,  would  suffer  his  right  hand 
to  droop  at  his  side,  and,  distilling  the  blade  drops 
on  the  floor,  employ  himself  from  twenty  to  thirty 
minutes  in  stroking  his  whiskers,  which  had  natu- 
rally a  propensity  to  hang  down  in  the  bandit 
fashion,  upwards  towards  the  middle  of  hia  fiice, 
occasionally  wetting  his  finger  and  thumb  and 
twisting  them  into  a  curl.  Suddenly,  the  right 
hand  would  be  cautiously  raised,  and  a  few  words 
dropped  stealthily  upon  the  paper.  Then  came  an- 
other long  and  deliberate  sweep  at  the  whiskers, 
varied  with  a  pull  at  the  chin  and  a  convulsive 
grasp  at  the  scowling  forehead ;  then  a  few  more 
unwilling  syllables,  and  then  a  bout  at  the  whis- 
kers, and  so  on,  and  on,  till  an  hour  or  more  had 
elapsed,  when  he  would  ring  the  bfell  violently. 
The  ever- watchful  "devil"  would  dart  into  the 
closet,  and  re-appear  in  an  instant  with  the  first 
edition  of  the  "  copy."  Here  it  is ;  and  this,  be  it 
remembered,  is  all  the  progress  that  the  action  of  the 
romance  is  destined  to  make  for  the  present  week: — 

Bluster  knocked  at  the  door,  and  asked  if 
Slackjaw  had  come. 

The  woman  said  no ;  and  the  captain,  brud- 
ing  past  her,  entered  the  room  on  the  left. 
Slowgo  and  Bluebag  were  there  before  him. 

"Where's  that  ^hell-hound,  Slackjaw?*  cried 
Bluster. 

"  Vy,"  said  Slowgo,  "  that  *ere*8  a  rum  kv»- 
tion.    How  the can  we  tell.** 

Suddenly  the  sound  of  footsteps  was  heard 
without,  and  Slackjaw  immediately  after  entered 
the  room. 

Bluster  suppressed  his  wrath ;  and  the  party 
sat  down  together  to  confer  and  arrange  their 
plans. 

"  Whereabouts  is  the  crib  ?"  asked  Bluster. 

"  About  a  mile  the  tother  side  o*  Bow,"  re- 
sponded Bluebag. 

"Is  the  barkers  all  right?*' 

"  Righter  nor  a  trivet" 

"  And  Jad  meets  us  at  the  Whitechapel  gate  f* 

"That's  the  fake." 

'  At  one  o'clock,  if  Tm  fly  ?" 
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"One's  the  number.  'Tie  now  *leven.  I 
wotes  for  n  drop  o*  heayy  afore  we  eturts." 

"D— ;*  roared  Bluster,  "if  I'll  have  any 
gettin'  drunk  afore  business."  * 

"  Just  pots  round,"  insinuated  Slowgo ;  *'  that 
won*t  hurt  us;  and  the  night's  infernal  wet  and 
windy." 

The  captain  conceded  "  pots  round ;"  which 
being  duly  discussed  within  an  hour,  the  party 
arose  and  repaired  to  the  appointed  spot  They 
found  Jad  in  the  shadow  of  the  turnpike,  and, 
guided  by  him,  pursued  their  route.  It  was 
near  two  in  the  morning  when  they  came  in 
sight  of  the  house  which  it  was  their  "  business" 
to  plunder. 

No  sooner  did  this  precious  morsel  of  "  copy" 
appear  than  it  was  cut  up  into  eight  or  ten  small 
pieces,  and  in  a  very  few  minutes  a  proof  of  the 
whole  was  in  the  hands  of  the  author,  whose  occu- 
pation for  the  remainder  of  the  night  it  was,  by  a 
process  well  understood  and  exceedingly  profitable 
to  the  geniuses  of  romance  of  the  present  day,  to 
spin  it  out  t9  the  required  length  of  from  two 
hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred  lines  of  minion 
type.  Directly  a  proof  was  obtained  the  types 
were  distributed,  as  we  knew  from  experience  they 
would  not  be  worth  correcting,  and  we  lay  upon 
our  oars  awaiting  the  second  edition.  This  gene- 
rally employed  the  author  for  another  hour,  and 
by  dint  of  numerous  insertions  and  interlineations, 
with  some  few  substitutions,  was  made  to  assume 
an  appearance  somewhat  like  the  following : — 

It  wanted  little  more  than  an  hour  of  mid- 
night when  Bluster  knocked  stealthily  three 
times  with  his  knuckles  at  the  door  of  the  house 
indicated  in  the  last  chapter. 

The  door  was  opened  by  a  foul-faced  and 
filthy  figure  in  the  garb  of  a  woman,  who  car- 
ried a  farthing  candle,  which  she  shaded  with 
her  left  hand,  and  threw  the  light  full  in  the 
face  of  the  captain. 

Bluster  asked  in  a  hoarse  whisper  if  Slack- 
jaw  had  yet  arrived. 

The  hag  doggedly  replied  that  he  had  not ; 
and  grumbled  something  about  "too  much  of 
Slackjaw  in  that  house  already." 

Bidding  her  hold  her  tongue,  and  flavouring 
the  injunction  with  a  curse,  the  captain,  brush- 
ing past  her,  entered  the  dingy  little  parlour  on 
the  left,  where  Slowgo  and  Bluebag,  who  had 
arrived  before  him,  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of 
tobacco-smoke,  puffed  their  short  pipes  by  the 
light  of  a  glimmering  fire  in  a  rusty  grate. 

"  Kiddies  all,"  said  the  captain,  as  he  stepped 
into  the  reeking  chamber. 

"  Nothing  but,"  growled  Slowgo  in  response. 

"  Where's  that hell-hound,  Slackjaw?" 

asked  Bluster,  evidently  irritated. 

"  Veil  now,"  says  Slowgo,  "  that  ere's  vat  I 
calls  a  rum  sort  of  a  kveer  kvestion ;  how  the 
should  ve  know  vere  he  is  ?" 

"  Less  of  your  jaw,"  retorted  the  captain,  who 
wanted  but  little  to  render  him  fnnous.  "I 
want  none  of  that" 

Suddenly  the  sound  of  hasty  but  cautious  | 


footsteps  was  heard  without;  ihey  stopped  at 
the  door,  and  the  three  gentle  tape  announced 
the  arrival  of  a  confederate.  The  grim  hostess 
was  heard  leisurely  ascending  the  stoirs,  and  a 
minute  after  the  door  was  noiselessly  opened, 
and  the  dihitory  Slackjaw  entered  the  room. 

The  arrival  of  the  cracksman  seemed  to  ap- 
pease in  some  d^ree  the  irritable  captain ;  he 
suppressed  his  rising  wrath;  and  after  a  few 
guttural  salutations  had  been  exchanged,  the 
party  sat  down  together  to  confer  and  ammge 
their  plans. 

**  Whereabouts  is  the  crib  we're  a  goin'  to 
crack?"  asked  Bluster. 

''  About  a  mile  the  tother  side  o'  Bow,"  re- 
sponded Bluebag.  "I  knows  the  track  fast 
enough." 

"  How  about  the  barkers,  Slaclgaw  ?" 

**  Right  as  a  trivet,"  said  that  worthy,  show- 
ing  the  butts  of  a  brace  of  pistols  stuck  into  the 
breast-pocket  of  his  coat 

"And  Jadder  meets  us  at  the  Whitechapel 
gater 

"  That's  the  fake." 

"  At  one  o'clock,  or  else  it's  no  go." 

"  One's  the  chime.  'Tis  now  past  'leven.  I 
wotes  for  a  drop  o'  heavy  afore  we  starts." 

"  No,  that  be  d— d.  B— t  me  if  I'll  have  any 
getting  drunk  afore  business.  Ora<^  the  crib, 
and  bag  the  swag,  and  then  get  dnmk  as  h — . 
That's  my  maxim." 

"  Just  pots  round,  captain,"  insinuated  Slowgo. 
That  won't  hurt  us.  The  night's  infernal  wet 
and  windy.  Hang  it,  let's  have  a  little  drop 
inside  as  well  as  out" 

The  captain  conceded  "  pots  round."  A  gallon 
of  beer  was  brought  in  by  the  angry  amazon, 
who  coolly  helped  herself  to  a  long  draught 
before  she  left  the  room.  Bluster  drank  a  double 
share,  by  way  of  keeping  his  men  sober ;  and 
having  discussed  the  contents  of  the  can  within 
the  hour,  the  party  arose  and  repaired  to  the 
appointed  spot 

They  had  a  good  hour's  walk  before  them. 
Doggedly  and  silently  they  proceeded  on  their 
way,  and  came  within  sight  of  the  turnpike-gate 
just  as  the  heavy  bell  of  St  Paul's  rung  out 
one.  They  found  the  ever-punctual  Jadder 
lurking  in  the  shadow  of  the  toll-house,  and, 
guided  by  him,  pursued  their  route.  When 
tiiey  had  passed  through  the  straggling  vilkge 
of  Bow,  Bluster  inquired  of  Jadder  whether  the 
cart  was  already  in  waiting  on  the  spot 

^All  right,"  said  the  other.  "Solomons  is 
there  with  his  blind  blood-mare,  and  Levy's  trap. 
Ten  mile  an  hour,  and  room  for  all  of  ns." 

It  was  near  two  in  the  morning  when  our 
reckless  adventurers  came  in  sight  of  the  house 
which,  standing  invitingly  alone,  and  at  least  a 
furlong  from  any  other  dwelling,  had  aroused 
the  cupidity  and  daring  of  the  burglar's  jackall, 
Jadder. 

This  second  edition  of  "  copy"  was  cut  up  and  - 
divided  like  the  former,  and  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
supplied  the  author  with  his  second  proofi.    The 
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types  were  again  distributed,  and  again  we  waited 
for  a  third  edition  of  copy.  This  came  forth  in 
due  time,  presenting  an  appearance  as  different 
from  the  second  as  the  first  had  been  from  that 
Descriptions  of  Slowgo  and  Slackjaw  were  inter- 
polated ;  oaths  and  slang  ejaculations  were  know- 
ingly sprinkled  about  among  the  conversations,  as 
so  much  spice  in  the  savoury  mess.  A  speech  is 
introduced  from  the  hostess,  who  is  bullied  into 
silence  by  Blaebag.  Slackjaw  supplies  a  para- 
graph on  the  merit  of  his  ''  pops,"  and  establishes 
his  claim  to  the  gallows  by  the  gratuitous  confes- 
sion of  half  a  score  murders.  Bluster  blusters 
after  the  model  of  Ancient  Pistol  struck  silly ;  and 
some  spicy  descriptions  of  the  exploits  of  Solo- 
mons' blood-mare  are  added  in  a  style  that  would 
edify  the  votaries  of  the  turf.  These  voluminous 
additions  swell  the  chapter  to  more  than  half  its 
required  length;  and  the  author  is  now  asked 
whether  he  will  have  the  matter  of  the  third  proof 
distributed.  If  he  consents  that  it  should  remain, 
it  is  a  sign  that  no  more  merely  verbal  interpola- 
tions are  coming,  or  at  least  very  few,  but  that 
the  additions  to  be  made  will  be  of  separate  para- 
graphs only.  Another  hour  passes  away,  and  the 
fourth  edition  of  "  copy"  comes  into  our  hands — 
the  author  sometimes  handing  it  to  us  himself — ^the 
overworked  devil  being  found,  proof  against  "kick- 
ing up,'*  fast  asleep  on  the  floor.  We  now  begin 
U>  see  the  end  of  our  labours.  The  author  has  left 
his  characters,  and  called  upon  the  elements  to  con- 
tribute their  quota  of  matter  to  his  hungry  columns. 
The  rain  now  begins  to  rush  down  in  torrents ;  the 
winds  can  do  no  less  than  howl  a  perfect  hurricane ; 
the  thunder  roars,  and  the  mad  lightnings  leap 
from  their  hiding-places.  All  of  a  sudden  the 
raging  tempest  abates ;  the  stars  twinkle  brightly 
beyond  the  scudding  clouds ;  the  moon  rises  over 
the  distant  range  of  hills ;  she  is  homed  like  the 
crescent,  and  suggests  an  allusion  to  the  turbaned 
Moslem ;  or  she  is  a  week  old ;  or  she  shines  in 
full  splendour ;  or  she  is  in  her  last  quarter  and 


glares  ominously  on  the  scene— or  perhi^  ghe 
don't  rise  at  all,  but  hidden  in  her  ^'  secret  inter- 
lunar  cave,"  refuses  her  placid  countenance  to  a  s 
deed  of  violence — ^perhaps  of  blood!  But  wind, 
rain,  hail,  snow  and  tempest,  and  moon  or  no  mooD, 
all  contribute  their  several  portions  to  the  two  feet 
two  inches  of  small  type  which  are  indispenaable 
to  enable  the  popular  author  to  torn  over  his  long 
column  decently,  and  pocket  his  five  or  ten  guineas, 
as  it  may  be,  creditably  to  himself.  The  fonrtli 
edition,  however,  seldom  finishes  the  chapter.  A 
fifth  and  often  a  sixth  is  required  before  the  neces* 
sary  quantum  is  made  up.  Single  lines  of  api- 
renthetical  character  were  frequently  the  last 
resource  of  our  exhausted  genius;  and  I  have 
known  a  hiatus  of  more  than  a  dozen  lines  filled  op 
in  extremity  by  "  Ilal"  "UghT  "  Indeed  r*  You 
don't  say  so  T'  "  The  devil !"  &c  Ac,  cjaculatioM 
which  were  kept  standing  on  a  galley  in  separate 
lines,  to  be  had  recourse  to  in  a  case  of  last 
emergency.  When  at  length  the  deed  was  done, 
and  the  imprimatur  had  issued  from  his  lips,  our 
son  of  genius  would  light  a  refreshing  cigar,  and 
with  both  hands  occupied  in  the  propnlsion  of  his 
obstinate  whiskers  upwards  and  forwards,  would 
stalk  grandly  down  stairs,  deposit  his  gentility  in 
a  cab,  and  rattle  home  to  bed. 

During  the  third  week  of  January  the  man  whose 
frame  I  had  been  temporarily  filling  recovered 
sufficiently  to  resume  hie  labours,  and  I  was  not 

sorry  to  surrender  my   post.    Dr.  D from 

F d,  his  wife,  and  Ellen  arrived  in  London  on 

a  visit  to  the  doctor's  son,  a  few  days  before  I  re- 
sumed my  duties  at  the  school.  I  shall  not  attempt 
to  describe  my  pleasure  at  the  meeting  with  her 
who  was  the  object  of  all  my  hopes  and  exertiais. 
Four  happy  diays  we  spent  together  nunhling 
among  the  lions  of  town,  without  once  makiDg  the 
discovery  of  a  fact  which  annoyed  the  good  doctor 
beyond  measure,  namely,  that  the  fog,  frost,  and 
slush  of  London  were  altogether  intolerable  and 
not  to  be  borne. 
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So  the  ex-Governor  of  Hungary  has  been  set  at 
liberty.  The  Austrian  eagle  and  the  Russian  bear 
have  lost  their  prey.  This  is  a  triumph  of  the 
good  principle  over  the  bad  which  is  at  the  pre- 
Kent  moment  one  bright  augury  among  a  hun- 
dred dark  ones.  The  friends  of  national  freedom 
have  therein  reason  to  rejoice.  Apart  from  all 
considerations  connected  with  the  individual,  the 
escape  of  a  fellow-man  out  of  the  jaws  of  despotism 
is  a  happy  event  Wonld  that  it  might  prove  the 
first  of  a  long  series.  If  Governments  cannot  be 
induced  to  "  do  justly  and  love  mercy,"  if  Prince 
Schwa  rtzenberg  and  King  Bomba  will  shed 
righteous  and  truly-noble  blood;  if  they  persist 
in  crowding  their  dungeons  with  philosophers, 
patriots  and  heroes,  then  the  best  that  the  friends 
of  humanity  can  hope  for  is  that  their  victims  may 
be  torn  out  of  their  hands.    The  liberation  of  Kos- 


suth is  a  blow  to  the  enemies  of  civil  freedom  I* 
is  a  discouragement  to  their  inhuman  system.  It 
bids  them  beware.  Ere  it  is  too  late,  Austria  had 
better  set  its  house  in  order.  Evil  things  lui  bat 
for  a  night — the  day  is  beginning  to  dawn.  W 
French  Government,  too,  would  do  well  to  take* 
lesson.  That  GU)vemment  which  restored  the  Pope 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  has  duuracteriatically 
enough  refused  Kossuth  a  passage  through  its  te^ 
ritories.  Yes,  the  mere  echo  of  his  footatqifl  wj 
dangerous,  it  would  be  heard  in  the  priaona  ^w* 
have  silenced  so  many  troublesome  literary  ow^ 
nents.  Regarded  as  the  escape  of  a  patriot,  ^ 
presence  of  Kossuth  in  this  country  bw  *  B*^ 
pean  signification  and  importance.  We^  do  no* 
pretend  to  anticipate  definite  events.  ^^^ 
not  whether,  as  words  from  his  lips  seem  toimjp*^ 
Kossuth  will  again  appear  on  its  own  9oil  W^ 
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liberator  of  Hungary.  Still  less  do  we  predict  the 
result  But  guided  by  general  principles,  we  know 
very  well  that  his  enlargement  will  work  auspi- 
ciously for  freedom.  Austria,  too,  knows  this,  and 
therefore  Austria  blusters.  Bluster  it  may,  but  it 
will  not  fight,  because  it  cannot.  Turkey,  also, 
knows  this,  and  Turkey  feels  that  it  has  its  reward 
in  thus  riveting  its  connexion  with  the  liberal 
forces  of  tlie  world.  What  a  sight!  England, 
Turkey  and  America  united  to  strike  off  the  chains 
of  this  Hungarian  refugee ;  while  Prance,  repub- 
lican France,  where  they  dream  about  establishing 
a  European  commonwealth,  stands  apart  with 
folded  arms  and  a  clouded  brow  I 

In  this  act  of  liberation  the  chief  agent  has  been 
England ;  in  performing  it  she  has  given  another 
pledge  to  freedom.  Thus  is  confirmed  the  hope 
of  many,  that  in  any  collision  of  principles  that 
may  arise,  England  ^\nll  be  found  firm  and  bold  on 
the  right  side.  Such  a  collision  may  not  be  far 
distant  Whether  it  be  fought  by  Governments 
against  Governments,  or  Jby  enraged  peoples 
against  imjust  and  tyrannical  rulers,  very  impor- 
tant to  the  issue,  very  important  to  the  world,  and 
specially  important  to  England,  is  it  that  the 
energies  of  this  country  should  be  available  for 
the  advancement  of  liberty. 

The  collision  to  which  we  have  referred  as  pro- 
bable we  regard  not  with  entire  complacency. 
(3ould  our  will  prevail,  wo  would  have  all  social 
questions  and  all  international  disputes  left  to  the 
peaceful  arbitraments  of  good  sense  and  good  feel- 
ing. But  far  is  the  world  yet  from  the  Utopian 
felicity  which  such  a  wish  implies.  However,  war 
is  too  huge  an  evil  to  be  rashly  brought  on ;  and 
too  adventurous  for  our  taste  have  been  words 
spoken  at  those  respectable  gatherings  yclept 
town's  meetings,  vestries,  &c.,  reminding  us  some- 
what irreverently,  we  grant,  of  the  daring  spirits 
in  the  nursery  rhyme : 

Three  wise  men  of  Gotham 

Weut  to  sea  in  a  bowl ; 

And  if  the  bowl  had  been  stronger 

Their  yoyage  would  have  been  longer. 

The  expression  of  the  will  of  the  English  nation 
has,  doubtless,  not  been  without  effect  in  the  en- 
largement of  Kossuth.  Worthy  of  respect  as  that 
will  is,  some  of  its  prominent  expounders  have 
looked  only  too  small  and  too  foolish.  Even  in 
Manchester,  the  centre  of  commerce,  to  whose  very 
life  peace  is  all  but  indispensable,  a  stroke  of  ex- 
travagant rhetoric  hurried  an  assembly,  with  the 
mayor  at  its  head,  into  the  war-mania.  And  now, 
in  Kossuth's  ovation  in  England,  local  orators  of 
various  kinds,  mayors,  vestrymen,  churchwardens, 
have,  in  the  midst  of  an  immense  quantity  of  bub- 
ble, talked  of  the  Hungarian  in  what  may  be  termed 
the  powder-and-shot  style.  Only  that  the  emptiness 
of  these  bellicose  orations  is  pretty  well  known, 
we  should  be  tempted  to  give  their  utterers  a  stem 
rebuke.  The  enthusiastic  acclaim  of  a  free  nation 
on  finding  within  its  borders  a  sufferer  in  the  com- 
mon cause  of  civil  liberty  we  admire ;  but  the  pla- 
carded patriotism  of  municipal  corporations  is 
worth  as  little  as  it  costs.    Mayors,  aldermen,  and 


cently  enough,  while  their  neighbours  remain  in 
their  shops  and  smile.  They  may  even,  as  the 
distinguished  heroes  of  the  Manchester  corporation 
have  just  done,  fund  hundreds  of  the  public  money 
in  employing  NicoU,  of  paletot  notoriety,  to  bedeck 
their  persons  in  chains  and  robes*  We  must  not 
protest  against  their  carrying  their  heroic  ardour 
so  far  as  to  dine  themselves  and  give  dinners  to 
foreigners,  for  to  such  venturous  feats  they  have  a 
prescriptive  right ;  but  we  do  venture  to  suggest 
that  their  voice  is  not  the  voice  of  the  nation,  and 
that  discretion  is  oflcn  the  better  part  of  valour. 

That  valuable  but  rare  quality  has  not  greatly 
prevailed  in  the  Kossuth  jubilee.  John  Bull  needs 
an  idol  as  much  as  he  needs  beef  and  bread.  Not 
that  he  is  always  in  a  worshipping  mood.  Like 
other  idolaters,  he  is  prone  to  bruise  and  break  the 
idol  on  which  he  has  bestowed  his  adorations.  The 
other  day  he  gored  the  Pope,  now  he  offers  incense 
to  Kossuth.  Had  Franklin  happily  returned  this 
autumn,  the  Hungarian  hero  would  have  been  disre- 
garded. These  gusts  of  feeling  are  specially  marked 
by  want  of  discrimination.  If  aldermanic  banquets 
be  solid  realities,  popular  shouts  are  little  else 
than  agitated  air.  A  mayor's  word  sets  a  whole 
town  in  uproar,  without  either  mayor  or  burgesses 
very  well  understanding  the  merits  of  the  occasion. 
More  zeal  than  knowledge  has  been  at  the  bottom 
of  the  Kossuth  demonstrations.  We  do  not  deny 
the  claims  of  Kossuth  to  respectful  admiration. 
We  only  wish  our  civic  and  parochial  dignitaries 
to  think  before  they  speak,  and  to  confine  their 
efforts  within  their  proper  vocation*  Excellent 
and  unapproachable  as  they  are  in  regulating 
hackney-coach  fares,  directing  tlie  functions  of 
scavengers,  keeping  the  vestry  wardrobe  clean, 
and  putting  down  nuisances,  they  yet  may  fall 
somewhat  short  of  the  wisdom  necessary 

To  govern  men  and  guide  the  State. 

In  nothing  is  discrimination,  however,  more 
necessary  than  in  judging  of  eminent  public  cha- 
racters. A  good  portrait  requires  accurate  outlines 
and  delicate  pencillings  and  touches,  as  well  as 
breadth  and  depth  of  light  and  shade.  We  will 
endeavour  to  tell  our  readers  what  Kossuth  really  is. 

Ludwig  Kossuth  was  born  in  1806  in  a  little 
village  of  theZemplin  district  in  northern  Hungary. 
He  was  of  a  Sdavonian  family.  His  parents  were 
so  poor  that  he  was  obliged  to  provide  for  his  own 
education.  After  completing  his  legal  studies  in 
Pesth,helivedin  the  greatest  poverty  until  several 
deputies  made  him  their  agent  By  these  means 
he  acquired  that  accurate  knowledge  of  complicated 
affairs  of  the  country  for  which  he  was  afterwards 
distinguished.  The  necessity  for  completing  his 
education  brought  also  the  means  of  doing  so. 
His  literary  talents,  which  were  discovered  by  his 
employers,  were  still  further  developed  wheu  he 
commenced  the  editorship  of  a  parliamentary 
journal.  Hitherto  no  such  paper  had  existed  in 
Hungarv.  The  most  important  debates  of  both 
Assemblies  were  concealed  within  the  walls  of  the 
Diet-house;  the  official  journals  contained  only 
some  meagre  notices*  The  more  popular  Kossuth's 


councillors  may  interchange  compliments  inno- 1  paper  became^  the  greater  were  the  hindrances 
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oppoMd  by  the  Gaverament  to  a  work  so  dan- 
gerous to  itself.  His  journal  was  lithographed  in 
order  to  avoid  the  censure  to  which  all  printed 
works  were  subject  The  police  naanaged  to  in* 
terpret  the  law  so  as  to  include  lithographs  under 
the  head  of  printed  documents,  and  forbade  the 
political  reports.  Kossuth  now  had  reoourse  to 
the  expedient  of  circulating  his  journal  by  means 
of  written  copies.  His  editorial  office  in  Pesth 
was  daily  frequmted  by  a  number  of  law-students 
and  other  young  men,  each  of  whom  took  a  copy 
of  that  day*s  journal.  The  copies  thus  produced 
travelled  from  house  to  house,  from  province  to 
povince ;  and  though  Kossuth  had  few  subscribers, 
tie  had  thousands  of  readers.  The  censure  of  the 
press  could  not  touch  him  now,  and  the  Qovem- 
ment  had  recourse  to  its  favourite  step  of  imprison- 
ment One  quiet  night  a  police-force  broke  into 
the  house  where  Kossuth  lived,  made  him  rise 
from  his  bed,  and  took  him  off  to  prison.  The 
people  invest  this  persecution  of  their  hero  with 
a  somewhat  romantic  dress.  According  to  their 
statement,  Kossuth  was  led  round  about  with 
bandaged  eyes,  and  was  taken  to  prison  also  blind- 
fold, so  that  he  did  not  know  where  he  was  con- 
fined. His  imprisonment  commenced  in  1837; 
it  terminated  in  1839  by  a  grand  amnesty.  Two 
other  patriots  were  confined  with  him,  Wesselenyi 
and  another  of  less  note,  whose  name  we  have  not 
been  able  to  ascertain.  Wesselenyi  grew  blind  in 
prison;  the  other  became  mad.  Kossuth  came 
forth  with  impaired  health,  but  unsubdued  in 
spirit,  to  labour  unsparingly  for  the  renovation 
of  his  country.  The  regpilations  concerning  the 
press  being  now  less  adverse  to  liberty,  Kossuth 
founded  a  political  journal  in  Pesth,  whicli  soon 
became  more  generally  read  than  any  other  in  the 
country.  ''  His  abilities,*'  says  a  Sclavonian  writer, 
"were  now  acknowledged  by  all.  His  mind, 
which  had  for  some  time  been  at  rest,  was  only 
strengthened  and  invigorated  by  long  repose.  Like 
a  bubbling  stream,  he  watered  the  dry  fields  and 
deserts  of  old  Hungarian  society ;  like  a  storm,  he 
swept  over  the  towering  growth  of  feudalism.  Like 
a  botanist  who  knows,  observes  and  gathers  every 
plant,  was  he  in  his  restless  activity.  He  found 
material  on  every  side,  and  in  his  hands  everything 
received  life  and  truth."  He  was  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  idl  the  social  and  municipal  rights  of 
the  various  provinces,  and  in  his  paper  he  unspar- 
ingly exposed  all  trick  and  oppression  practised 
by  the  landed  proprietors  and  the  officials  of  the 
country.  Above  all  things  he  laboured  to  main- 
tain, strengthen  and  do  honour  to  the  Magyar 
nationality ;  to  foster  the  democradc  element  and 
the  independence  of  the  country  at  large.  With 
these  views,  he  endeavoured  to  rouse  the  activity  of 
the  now  noble  representatives  of  the  country,  and 
also  to  effect  a  change  in  the  city  members,  in  order 
to  pave  the  way  for  a  truly  representative  Govern- 
ment Though  he  was  of  a  speculative  turn  of 
mind,  he  engaged  in  practical  labours  with  zeal 
and  distinction.  He  founded  an  industrial  union, 
the  first  act  of  which,  an  industrial  exhibition, 
completely  removed  the  erroneous  idea  that  the 
countiy  had  nothing  worthy  of  notice.  The  efforts 


of  the  society  were  specially  directed  to  encourage 
industry  by  polytechnic  reports  and  schools,  and 
to  support  its  undertakings  by  solid  assi^ance. 
One  immediate  consequence  of  this  encoun^em^it 
to  industry  was  another  institution  of  Kossuth's, 
one,  however,  of  questionable  utility,  namely,  a 
protectionist  union  to  8U]:^rt  home-manufactures 
against  those  of  foreign  countries.  His  services 
in  the  founding  of  the  Hungarian  Trade-society, 
and  in  many  other  active  movements,  were  not  leis 
important  than  his  efforts  for  the  improvement  and 
extension  of  many  Hungarian  manufactures.  In 
the  Diet  it  was  long  before  Kossuth  met  with  any 
success.  The  Moderate  party  saw  their  hopes  of 
a  reconciliation  with  the  Gk>vemment  at  Vienna 
destroyed.  He  was  accused  of  destructive  tenden- 
cies ;  the;iincerity  of  his  intentions  was  questioned ; 
calumny  was  busy  against  him  on  every  side.  In 
1847,  ExMSuth  offered  himself  to  tiie  Pesth  district 
as  a  candidate  for  the  Diet  His  opponent  was  the 
Conservative,  Bella,  who  obtained  1,314:  votes, 
while  Kossutii  had  2,948.  In  this  Diet  Kossath 
rose  to  the  position  of  first  speaker  of  the  Opposi- 
tion. By  hiB  brilliant  eloquence,  by  his  moderation 
and  dignity,  he  gained  the  approbation  ev^i  of  hia 
politicid  opponents.  The  innumerable  slandeis 
by  which  he  had  been  assailed  were  silenced  by 
his  distinguished  talent  This  Diet  was  the  last 
of  the  old  regime.  A  new  era  was  commenced  in 
Hungary  by  the  thundering  eloquence  in  which 
Kossuth  denounced  all  the  sins  and  failings  of  the 
Mettemich  system. 

The  news  of  the  downfall  of  Louis  Philippe's 
throne  caused  great  excitement  in  Hungary,  and 
encouraged  the  Opposition  to  assume  a  more  de- 
cided attitude.  They  condemned  in  the  most 
severe  manner  the  whole  policy  of  the  Vienna 
Cabinet,  and  hinted  at  the  overthrow  of  the 
Austrian  monarchy  if  another  course  were  not  im- 
mediately adopted.  They  now  openly  acknow- 
ledged their  earnest  wish,  which  they  had  hitherto 
not  expressed,  because  they  scarcely  dared  to  hope 
for  its  fulfilment,  and  demanded  a  constitutional 
Government  for  the  whole  of  Austria,  and  an  inde- 
pendent Ministry  for  Hungary.  Ludwig  Kossuth 
was  the  man  to  seize  the  proper  moment,  and  give 
utterance  to  the  long-suppressed  desires.  It 
on  a  financial  question  that  he  spoke.  The  imi 
sion  made  by  his  eloquence  was  most  intense,  kvea 
the  members  of  the  Opposition  were  astonished  at 
this  bold  speech,  which  they  themselves  considered 
too  daring.  Nor  was  its  influence  omfined  to 
Hungary  alcme ;  it  extended  to  Austria  and  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  outbreak  of  the  revolutioB. 
When  the  Emperor  granted  the  demands  of  the 
people,  and  permitted  the  formation  of  an  Hunga- 
rian Ministry  under  the  presidency  of  Bathyani, 
Kossuth,  the  **  Liberator  of  Hungary/'  took  offioe 
as  Minister  of  Finance,  and  as  such  was  the  di- 
recting spirit  of  the  new  Govemm^it  Lndwig 
Bathyani  and  Kossuth  were  old  allies  who  had 
fought  together  before  this  time ;  both  were  striv- 
ing  for  one  end,  vis.,  to  guard  the  independence  of 
Hungary  against  the  attacks  and  usurpations  of  the 
Austrian  dynasty.  They  appeared  to  be  necoMsiy 
to  each  other,  and  formed  a  cloea  ofiensive  and 
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defensive  alliance.  Bathyani's  family  was  one  of 
the  richest,  oldest,  and  most  important ;  its  head, 
Ludwig,  one  of  the  most  esteemed  nobles  in  the 
country.  Kossnth  used  Bathyani  to  give  more 
weight  to  the  national  movement  by  a  name  of 
importance  and  renown,  and  to  farther  its  objects 
among  the  nobility.  Bathyani,  on  his  side,  conld  not 
dispense  with  Kossuth's  pen  and  tongue — Kossuth*s 
talent,  energy  and  perseverance^ — which  had  not 
their  equal  in  all  Hungary.  The  bond  between 
them  was  made  still  closer  from  the  beginning  of 
the  Diet  When  Kossuth  became  a  direct  leader 
of  the  Opposition  in  the  Lower  House,  Bathyani 
occupied  a  similar  position  in  the  Upper  Chamber. 
Nevertheless,  the  characters  as  well  as  the  ultimate 
aims  of  these  two  men  were  widely  dissimilar. 
Bathyani  was  a  Liberal  magnate,  who  hailed  the 
new  ideas  as  far  as  a  man  could  do  so  who  looks 
back  with  pride  on  the  age,  splendour,  riches,  and 
renown  of  his  family.  He  was  opposed  to  any 
servile  caste,  to  all  the  vices  and  privileges  of  the 
nobility  which  oppress  the  people ;  but  he  would 
never  have  consented  to  the  abolition  of  titles.  The 
Gr,  {Graff  or  Count)  was  never  absent  from  his 
signature  as  Minister,  nor  from  that  of  his  brother  ; 
and  when  Ludwig  Bathyani  was  placed  before 
Haynau's  court-martial,  instead  of  vindicating  him- 
self by  the  fact  that  almost  all  his  measures  had 
received  the  assent  of  Ferdinand,  he  most  charac- 
teristically declared  that,  as  an  Hungarian  mag- 
nate, he  could  be  tried  only  by  his  peers  and  not 
by  a  military  tribunal. 

Kossuth,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a  Liberal  Mag- 
yar, who  advocated  freedom  and  progress  in  so 
far  as  they  appeared  to  forward  his  Siagyar  views ; 
when,  however,  this  was  not  the  case,  the  Magyar 
triumphed  over  all  else.  Hence  it  naturally  ensued 
that  whenever  Liberalism  came  into  collision  with 
Magyarism,  Bathyani  was  more  Liberal  than  Elos- 
fiuth.  But  sometimes  the  reverse  was  the  case. 
The  Liberal  magnate  valued  historical  right,  royal 
dignity,  &c.,  because  if  they  fell  his  nobUity  must 
fall  with  them;  while  the  Liberal  Magyar  was 
opposed  to  all  those  things  where  they  in  any  way 
interfered  with  his  great  national  objects.  Here 
the  Magyar  was  more  Liberal  than  the  magnate. 

Kossuth,  as  we  have  said,  took  office  under 
Bathyani  as  Minister  of  Finance.  What  he  effected 
in  this  position  is  almost  incredible.  Hungary  had 
no  g^ld,  no  arms,  no  means  of  defence ;  Kossuth 
created  all.    Calumny  now  attacked  him  with  re- 
doubled energy.     He  was  accused  of  wishing  to 
make  Hungary  a  republic — himself,  first  dictator, 
and  then  king.     But  he  triumphed  over  all  these 
filanders.     His  popularity  increased  under  the  at- 
tacks made  upon  him  from  every  side.  His  enemies 
say  that  he  bewitches  every  one  who  comes  near 
liim.     In  fact,  he  did  gain  over  many  magnates 
-^^ho  had  despised  the  movement  as  democratic, 
<uid  won  also  to  the  popular  party  many  imperial 
officers,  among  others  the  brave  Messaros,  who 
long  refused  to  take  office  in  Pesth,  but  consented 
Co  it  as  soon  as  ever  he  came  into  contact  with 
JECoflsuth.    During  the  summer  of  1848  Kossuth's 
Ixealth  was  extremely  bad,  and  he  was  often  so 
•8  to  be  obliged  to  speak  to  the  deputies  in  a 


sitting  posture.  This,  however,  did  not  interfbro 
in  the  least  with  his  activity.  In  spite  of  his 
physical  weakness,  he  framed  the  financial  measures 
which  replenished  the  exhausted  exchequer;  he  elec- 
trified the  Diet  with  his  eloquence ;  he  sent  appeal 
after  appeal  among  the  people,  rousing  them  to  the 
holy  contest.  We  give  a  translation  from  one  of 
these  appeals  as  affording  the  most  striking  picture 
of  the  eloquence  of  the  man  who  wrote  it  and  the 
character  of  the  people  to  whom  it  was  addressed. 
It  was  written  in  the  latter  part  of  September, 
1848,  when  the  intrigues  of  the  Court  of  Vienna 
had  called  forth  the  counter-revolution  under 
Jeliachich,  which  threatened  to  destroy  the  new- 
born Hungarian  liberty  :— 

"  As  a  prophet  do  I  speak  unto  you,  patriots!  poor 
betrayed  Mi^ars !     Often  have  I  prophesied  in 
the  last  seven  years,  and  I  tremble  when  I  see  that 
all,  all  has  so  fearfully  soon  been  fulfilled.    Yea, 
each  and  all  of  my  words  have  come  to  pass.     I 
even .  foretold  the  dreadful  illness  of  a  man  the 
memory  of  whom  is  connected  with  so  many  heme^ 
fits,  and  whose  mental  death  fills  the  human  breast 
witii  deep  pain.*     What  I  foretold  of  the  mo- 
narchy, of  the  Hungarian  aristocracy,  of  Croatia, 
has  all  come  to  pass ;  and  that  which  I  prophesied 
concerning  the  dynasty  will  soon  be  fulfilled.    I 
tremble  at  myself.    It  is  as  if  the  book  of  fate  lay 
open  before  me ;  in  vain  do  I  close  my  eyes  upon 
it,  the  light  penetrates  into  my  soul  like  a  flash  of 
lightning  through  darkness.    I  yield  to  its  power, 
and  again  will  I  prophesy.     Hear  me,  O  patriots  1 
The  eternal  God  manifests  himself,  not  in  single 
wonders,  but  in  universal  laws.    It  is  an  eternal 
law  of  God,  that  he  who  forsakes  himself  is  aban- 
doned also  by  God.    It  is  an  eternal  law  that  God 
will  help  him  who  helps  himself.  It  is  a  law  of  God, 
that  perfidy  in  the  end  brings  its  own  punishment 
It  is  a  law  of  God,  that  whosoever  serves  perfidy  or 
unrighteousness  prepares  the  way  for  the  triumph 
of  righteousness.    Besting  on  these  eternal  laws  of 
the  universe,  I  swear  that  my  prophecy  will  be 
fulfilled.    Aiid  my  prophecy  is  this:  From  Jel- 
lachich's  incursion  into  Hungary  will  result  Hun- 
garian freedom.    In  the  sacred  name  of  our  poor, 
perfidiously-betrayed  Hungarian  fatherland,  I  in- 
treat  you  to  believe  in  the  prophecy  and  it  will 
be  fulfilled.    Of  what  does  the  power  of  this  Jel- 
iachich consist?    It  is  a  small  physical  force  of 
60,000  or  70,000  men,  which  for  a  moment  appears 
great.     But  what  is  behind  him?     What  support 
has  he  ?    Wliere  is  the  nation  to  uphold  him  with 
the  inspiration  of  a  righteous  cause?     Nowhere, 
nowhere!     Such  an  army  cannot  lay  waste  our 
country,  conquer  us,   or  profit  by  the  victory. 
Batu  Chan  overran  our  fatherland  with  a  hundred 
thousand  men.    He  destroyed,  but  he  was  obliged 
to  yield.    Such  a  Jellachich-expedition  is  like  a 
swarm  of  locusts ;  it  presses  ever  onwards,  but  it 
always  decreases  and  falls  at  last  to  the  ground. 
The  farther  Jeliachich  advances  into  the  midst  of 
the  people,  the  more  certain  it  is  that  not  one  of 
his  force  unll  ever  again  see  the  waters  of  the  Save. 
We  Hungarians  need  only  resolve  and  we  are 

*  This  refers  to  Szecheny,  one  of  the  most  noble  men  of  Han< 
gary,  who  had  beoomt  mad. 
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snfficient  to  etone  his  army  to  death.  We  will 
speak  in  dae  time  of  what  shall  happen  next  The 
Magyar  would  not  deserve  that  God's  sun  should 
shine  upon  him'  if  his  first  thought  in  the  morning, 
his  last  at  night,  were  not  the  recollection  of  the 
base  perfidy,  the  hateful  and  unexampled  treachery 
which  has  sworn  to  root  out  the  Magyars  from  the 
human  race.  The  Hungarians  have  now  two  things 
to  do.  The  first  is,  to  rise  up  in  a  mass  to  drive 
back  the  enemy  who  has  set  foot  on  their  native 
soil.  The  second  is,  to  remember  themselves.  If 
the  Magyars  do  not  these  two  things,  they  are  a 
dastardly,  miserable  race,  whose  name  will  be 
synonymous  in  history  with  shame  and  degrada- 
tion ;  they  will  be  a  cowardly,  wretched  race,  who 
have  disgraced  the  sacred  memory  of  their  fore- 
fathers, of  whom  the  eternal  God  himself  will  say, 
*I  repent  that  I  created  them.'  Then  will  the 
Magyar  people  be  so  accursed  of  God  that  the  air 
will  refuse  them  its  enlivening  power,  the  fruitful 
corn-field  will  in  their  hands  become  a  sandy 
desert,  at  their  approach  the  refreshing  stream  will 
dry  up.  Homeless  will  the  Magyar  wander  over 
the  earth ;  in  vain  will  he  beg  from  the  hand  of 
charity  the  dry  bread  of  alms.  The  strangers  who 
will  make  him  a  beggar  in  his  fatherland  will  give 
him  no  alms ;  they  will  strike  him  in  the  face — 
him,  a  beggar  whom  every  rascal  may  buffet  veith 
impunity,  like  a  dog  without  a  master;  he  will 
become  like  the  Indian  pariah,  who  is  hunted  with 
hounds  I  And  in  vain  will  he  turn  for  comfort  to 
religion,  it  will  afford  him  no  consolation.  God, 
the  work  of  whose  hands  he  has  degraded  by  his 
cowardice,  will  not  forgive  him  his  sins  either 
in  this  world  or  the  next  The  maiden  to  whom 
he  shall  lift  his  eyes  will  drive  him  from  her 
threshold  with  a  besom  like  a  mangy  cur;  his 
wife  will  spit  in  his  face  with  contempt ;  the  first 
word  of  hifl  child  will  bo  a  curse  upon  his  father. 
Oh  I  horror,  horror  !  But  so  will  it  be.  With  the 
inexorable  oath  of  a  curse  do  I  swear  by  the  God 
of  freedom,  by  the  insulted  memory  of  our  ances- 
tors, who  bought  this  fatherland  with  tlieir  blood, 
I  swear  that  so  will  it  be  if  the  Magyar  race  is 
base  enough  not  to  rise  up  against  this  servile 
jailer,  Jellachich,  and  to  crush  the  Servian  rob- 
bers and  that  traitor  who  has  dared  to  lift  his 
hand  against  the  Magyars,  as  the  whirlwind  sweeps 
away  the  unbound  sheaves  before  it,  or  if  the 
Hungarian  people  be  cowardly  enough  to  rest 
content  with  the  annihilation  of  their  enemies, 
or  to  forget  for  a  moment  the  traitor  and  his 
treachery.  No  I  no!  the  Magyar  cannot  do  it; 
and  cursed  be  he  that  does !  Therefore  say  I  unto 
you,  that  from  Jellachich's  incursion  will  come 
Hungary's  freedom.  First  let  us  conquer  and  then 
we  will  settle  all.  This  is  our  task.  To  arms, 
then,  all  ye  who  are  men !  But  let  the  women  dig 
a  great  grave  between  Vessprim  and  W^eissenburg, 
in  which  we  will  bury  the  Hungarian  name, 
the  Hungarian  honour,  the  Hungarian  nation— or 
our  enemies ;  and  over  which  shall  rise  a  monu- 
ment to  the  shame  of  Hungary,  with  this  inscrip- 
tion, *  Thus  does  God  punish  cowardice !'  or  the 
ever-green  tree  of  freedom,  from  whose  foliage 
shall  be  heard  the  voice  of  God,  as  it  spoke  to 


Moses  from  the  burning  bu^,  saying,  'The  place 
whereon  thou  standest  is  holy ;  thus  do  I  reward 
valour  with  the  freedom,  renown,  welfare,  and 
happiness  of  the  Magyars!'  To  arms,  then,  0 
Magyar!  for  thy  life,  for  thy  honour,  for  thy 
fatherland,  for  thy  house,  for  thy  hearth,  which 
thou  hast  inherited  from  thy  ancestors,  for  the 
ground  which  nourishes  thee,  which  thou  hast 
cultivated  with  thy  bloody  sweat,  and  which  now 
the  traitors,  as  a  reward  for  the  overthrow  of  your 
liberty,  will  deliver  into  the  hands  of  the  Servians, 
the  Illyrians,  that  they  may  make  yon  accorsed  in 
your  own  native  land,  as  ihe  poor  Temerin  Mag- 
yars are  already  become.  Up  I  up!  to  anna, 
Magyars !  He  who  obeys  not  the  law,  to  which 
the  King  himself  has  sworn,  is  a  traitor ;  and  take 
the  traitor  prisoner  and  deliver  him  up  to  the  law. 
Our  fatherland  is  our  all  I  Fatherland  is  every- 
thing I  To  save  our  fatherland  is  onr  first  duty ! 
If  we  save  our  fatherland  we  shall  save  ourselves ! 
Whoever  has  the  least  infiuence  in  a  village  or  a 
province,  let  him  seize  a  banner.  Let  ns  hear 
upon  the  Hungarian  plains  no  other  music  tium 
Rakozy^s  mournful  earnest  march ;  gather  togedier 
ten,  twenty,  fifty,  a  hundred,  a  thousand  men,  as 
many  as  it  is  possible,  and  lead  them  to  Vessprim ; 
there  shall  the  whole  Magyar  people  assemble 
togedier,  as  the  risen  human  race  shall  assemble 
on  the  day  of  judgment — and  then  against  the 
enemy !  Sing  your  sacred  hymn,  '  God  save  our 
fatherland,  our  Magyar  fatherland ;  annihilate  oar 
enemies  who  persecute  us!  Up,  up,  to  arms! 
With  us  are  God  and  the  right!' " 

When  the  struggle  with  Austria  coBimeneed, 
Kossuth*s  activity  was  redoubled.  Notwith^and- 
ing  his  numerous  duties  as  President  of  the  Ck«n- 
mitteo  of  National  Defences,  he  found  time  to 
hasten  from  place  to  place,  rousing  the  people  to 
arms.  His  eloquence,  his  valour,  his  ability,  were 
the  very  soul  of  this  righteous  insurrection,  of  this 
war  defensible,  if  ever  war  were,  against  tyranny, 
cruelty,  and  wicked  oppression.  Our  space  will 
not  admit  of  our  giving  particulars  of  the  contest 
The  events  are  too  recent,  too  deeply  and  painfully 
interesting  to  be  already  forgotten  by  Englishmen, 
who  must  feel  the  greatest  sympathy  in  ^orts  to 
gain  that  freedom  which  they  themselves  ])osse£3 
and  value  above  all  price.  We  have  all  mourned 
over  the  fall  of  that  noble  band  of  patriots ;  we 
have  all  felt  bitter  indignation  against  Aufltrian 
barbarity. 

We  have  given  a  specimen  of  Kossuth's  elo- 
quence and  spirit  in  calling  his  feUow-conntrymea 
to  rise  for  their  mother-country.  We  now  quote 
a  touching  account  of  his  farewell  to  them  when 
the  struggle  was  over  and  their  ardent  hopes  were 
destm^ed. 

"  Whoever  saw  the  sun-burnt  hcea  of  the  war- 
riors who  surrounded  the  bending  form  of  KossoA 
when  he  pronounced  his  farewell  words  in  the 
barracks  of  Schumla ;  whoever  b^eld  the  hoi  tears 
coursing  down  the  cheeks  of  his  bearded  Honveds 
when  Kossuth  bade  them  'Istenaldjon!'  GodUees 
you !'  will  have  been  reminded  by  the  incident  of  the 
Old  Guard,  who  retained  their  unswerving  devotioii 
to  Napoleon  to  Uie  very  latest  moment,  n^tmoviag 
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scene  so  often  represented  in  pictures, '  Napoleon's 
farewell/  was  on  the  lotb  of  Febniary,  1850,  re- 
hearsed before  my  eyes  in  living  colours.  The 
Honveds  hnng  in  silence  on  his  every  word,  that 
the  echo  of  those  well-beloved  and  inspiring  tones 
might  long  linger  in  their  souls.  Nor  did  Kossuth 
forget  to  gaze  long  and  intently  with  his  streaming 
eyes  upon  the  countenance  of  each  brave  comrade 
there,  to  fix  the  features  in  his  memory.  Pro- 
foundly agitated  as  he  was,  with  a  trembling  voice 
he  spoke  these  words :  ^  Brothers,  the  first  hard 
necessity  of  my  life  was  th&t  to  which  I  was  sub- 
jected when  constrained  to  abandon  my  native  soil 
and  my  noble  nation ;  ^e  second  meets  me  to-day, 
when  I  behold  myself  obliged  to  bid  a  long  farewell 
to  you,  glorious  remnants  of  the  brave  Hungarian 
army,  and  compelled  by  force  to  depart  from 
Europe  to  a  place  where  the  grave  yearns  for  me. 
Ye  are  still  strong  and  efficient ;  ye  are  still  per- 
mitted to  bear  arms  for  your  fatherland  and  strug- 
gle for  its  freedom — a  boon  no  longer  granted  to 
me,  for  I  feel  my  strength  declining  every  day.  I 
yield  to  the  imalterable  decree  of  destiny,  and  behold 
myself  doomed  to  the  same  sad  lot  of  exile  which 
was  meted  out  to  my  predecessor,  Rakoezy. 
Brothers  I  ye  are  yet  young  enough  to  see  our 
fatherland  m  the  glory  of  her  restoration  to  free- 
dom. Should  ye  be  so  blest  as  to  witness  this, 
swear  to  me  that  ye  will  not  leave  my  bones  to 
moulder  in  a  foreign  soil,  in  the  land  of  this  bar- 
barian !  This  ye  will  promise  mc,  and  this,  I  am 
convinced,  ye  will  fulfil'  Now  Count  Ladislaus 
Vay,  with  uncovered  head,  stepped  up  to  Kossuth, 
and  said  aloud  in  a  strong  and  manly  voice,  'Great 
man  t  who  standest  there  pure  and  spotless  before 
the  eyes  of  the  world,  thou  whom  the  Hungarian 
nation  honours  to-day  as  it  honoured  thee  when  it 
took  thee  for  its  Eegent,  thou  wilt,  thou  shalt, 
thou  must  live!  Not  thy  bones  but  thy  living 
self  will  we  bear  back  in  triumph  to  our  father- 
land ;  tills  we  swear  by  the  Almighty  God.'  And 
nil  bared  their  heads  while  they  uplifted  their 
hands  to  take  the  oath,  and  solemnly  repeated, 
*  Esku  Zunk,'  *  We  swear  it* 

"  Kossuth  kissed  and  embraced  those  who  stood 
nearest  to  him.  All  pressed  towards  him  to  grasp 
his  hand  and  bathe  it  with  tears.  The  old  Hussars 
strove  once  more  to  press  the  hem  of  his  mantle  to 
their  lips.  The  whole  group  was  heart-rending  to 
look  upon ;  and  even  the  Turks — ^and  this  is  saying 
much — ^were  moved  to  tears  at  the  sight  The 
train  then  repaired  to  Count  Cassimir  Bathyani,  to 
bid  him  also  a  heart-felt  farewell.  The  Count  left 
many  beautiful  reflections  of  his  noble  soul  in  the 
remembrance  of  the  emigration. 

"Kossuth  moulded  his  horso  and  was  borne 
away.  That  brilliant  star  of  the  firmament  of 
Hungary,  from  which  the  nation  had  received  its 
greatest  light,  gradually  disappeared  until  it  could 
no  longer  bo  seen  in  the  whole  circuit  of  the  hori- 
zon. The  waves  of  the  Black  Sea  once  more  gave 
back  a  reflection  of  its  splendour,  and  a  long  night 
closed  in  upon  that  too  brief  day."  (**  Sketches  of 
the  Magyars,"  &c.,  by  Von  Kom.) 

In  the  '*  Hue  and  Cry,"  in  which  the  Austrians 
proscribed  his  wife  and  three  children  (!)  as  well  as 
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himself,  KossuUi  s  portrait  is  given  Jo  the  follow- 
ing effect :  '*  His  proud  forehead  is  set  in  contrast 
with  his  smiling  lips  and  pearly  teeth.    The  bril- 
liant glow  of  his  dark  blue  eyes  is  as  well  de- 
fined as  the  sickly  paleness  of  his  noble  counte- 
nance.    His  charming  voice  is  specially  remark- 
able ;  no  less  his  knowledge  of  all  the  principal 
European  languages.     In  summer  he  never  wears 
a  cravat,  but  simply  a  curled  collar."     His  mental 
and  physical  qualities  are  tlius  summed  up  by 
the  author  of  "Revelations  of  Russia"  in  these 
words :  "  I  believe  Kossuth  to  have  as  profound  a 
knowledge  of  human  nature  as  his  favourite  writer, 
Shakspeare,  of  whose  bust  his  features  in  some 
degree  remind  you.  To  complete  his  physical  por- 
traiture, I  would  only  add  to  this  description  the 
chin  and  mouth  of  Byron,  the  eye  and  complexion 
of  Bonaparte,  as  painted  by  De  la  Roche,  and  beg 
the  reader  to  suppose  the  effects  of  a  few  years*  im- 
prisonment, of  his  long  parliamentary  campaign, 
and  of  the  period  of  his  ministry  and  presidency. 
His  knowledge  of  human  nature,  together  with  his 
power  of  adapting  lumself  to  the  capacity  of  those 
he  addresses,  is  the  source  of  his  eloquence ;  and  if 
the  test  of  eloquence  is  to  move  and  to  persuade, 
he  is  assuredly  the  most  eloquent  of  all  men  living. 
The  masses  admiringly  term  his  style,  in  -address- 
ing them,  Biblical ;  and  perhaps  do  not  inaptly 
characterise  it     His  enemies  reproach  him  justly 
with  being  a  poet;  and  assuredly  his  writings 
and  his  speeches  are  filled  with  poetry  of  the 
highest  order ;  but  tliey  fell  into  a  grievous  error 
when  they  thereby  intended  to  imply  that  he  is 
nothing  but  a  poet    The  distinctive  peculiarity  in 
which  he  differs  from  all  other  popular  leaders  I 
can  remember  who  have  been  gifted  with  that 
poetical  genius  which  is  so  important  a  constituent 
of  eloquence,  is  the  rare  combination  with  this 
talent  of  an  equal  aptitude  for  figures,  facts,  and 
administrative  detail.  There  are  two  men  in  him : 
the  Kossuth,  eloquent  with  tongue  and  pen  in  half 
the  languages  of  Europe,  who  can  raise  the  whirl- 
wind of  passion  in  the  masses,  and  lead  the  people 
as  Moses  did  the  Israelites ;  and  the  logically  argu- 
mentative Kossuth  of  deliberative  assemblies,  the 
administrator  and  financier  who  writes  a  secretary's 
clear  round  hand,  and  enters  willingly  into  the 
most  laborious  detail.  Add  to  this  the  most  fervent 
patriotism  and  an  integrity  and  disinterestedness 
which  has  never  been  assailed  except  by  notorious 
hirelings  of  Austria.     You  will  say  from  all  this 
that  I  who  repudiate  so  energetically  the  idolatry 
of  hero-worship  have  fallen  into  it  It  is  not  so.  I 
am  perfectly  awake  to  Kossuth's  faults,  which  are 
various  and  many.    He  is  too  soft-hearted.    He 
could  never  sign  a  death-warrant ;  he  was  hardly 
ever  known  to  punish.    I  believe  that  if  Kossuth 
had  a  servant  who  could  not  clean  his  boots,  he 
would  never  think  of  superseding  him,  but  clean 
the  boots  himself.     On  this  principle  he  wastes  his 
time  and  energies  in  details  in  which  he  should 
liave  no  concern,  and  wears  out,  if  not  his  untiring 
mind,  a  body  which  would  be  otherwise  robust. 
These  weaknesses,  which  might  be  amiable  in  an 
individual,  arc  fatal  in  one  who  is  literally  a  nation's 
representative.  But  I  believe  that  he  has  judgment 
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enough  to  see,  and  will  have  sufficient  determina- 
tion to  correct  these  faults.  In  conclusion,  I  can 
only  say  that,  after  the  calamitous  issue  of  the 
struggle  which  he  directed,  the  people  call  him 
Father  Kossuth,  wear  shreds  of  his  portrait  on 
their  hosoms,  invest  their  hoarded  savings  in  his 
notes,  which  I  have  seen  purchased  at  twenty  per 
c«nt.,  though  their  possession  is  felony,  and  that  if  he 
could  present  himself  on  the  frontier  with  400,000 
muskets,  a  few  presses,  and  some  bales  of  paper, 
400,000  soldiers  would  rise  up,  and  he  would  find 
Ills  paper- money  received  as  eagerly  as  before. 
The  peasantry  affectionately  remember  Kossuth  as 
their  emancipator,  and  the  proprietors  gratefully 
recall  that  to  the  measures  into  which  his  eloquence 
persuaded  them  is  due  that  hearty  reconciliation 
between  all  classes  which  has  made  the  Magyar 
nation  the  only  one  on  the  continent  of  Europe  in 
which,  amid  its  misfortunes,  all  heart-burnings  be- 
tween caste  and  class'are  set  at  rest'*  ("  Memoirs 
of  a  Hungarian  Lady."  By  Theresa  Pulzky.  Vol. 
ii.,  p.  354  seq.) 

Specially  deserving  of  notice  is  Kossutli*s  gentle, 
tender,  and  trusting  heart.    His  unsuspiciousness 
is  illustrated  in  the  fact,  that  though  he  was  well 
aware  of  Georgey's  ambition,  he  aid  not  till  the 
last  believe  him  capable  of  treachery.    His  good- 
ness of  nature  made  him  respect  the  life  of  man  as 
the  highest  gift  of  God,  and  he  neither  could, 
would,  nor  ever  did  sign  a  death-warrant,  though 
placed  at  the  head  of  a  fearful  revolutionary  strug- 
gle.    His  religious  earnestness  and  high  moral 
principle  shone  forth    advantageously  when  the 
proposal  made  by  Turkey  to  himself  and  fellow- 
fugitives,  that  if  they  turned  Mohamedans  the  Go- 
vernment would  be  able  to  guarantee  their  safety, 
as  the  Koran  condemns,  as  an  unpardonable  crime, 
the  delivery  of  a  Mussulman  to  his  enemies.    Most 
of  the  emigrants  replied  to  the  overture,  "  liather 
the  Russians  than  the  Austrians,   rather  Moha- 
mcdanism  than  the  Russians."     Kossuth  answered 
that  he  did  not  pretend  to  control  the  conduct  of 
any  of  his  compatriots ;  that  ever}'  man  s  religious 
convictions  were  a  matter  which  rested  only  between 
himself  and  God ;  that,  consistently  with  that  sin- 
cerity and  truth  to  which  he  had  always  rigidly 
adhered,  he  could  hold  out  no  hope  that  if  they 
refused  the  offer  made   them  their  extradition 
would  be  averted,  and  that  if  given  up  to  Austria 
he  knew  its  Gibinet  too  well  to  allow  them  to 
cherish  for  a  moment  the  illusion  that  any  mercy 
would  be  showTi.    Nevertheless,  for  his  own  part, 
he  would,  when  asked  to  abjure  the  faith  of  his 
forefathers  through  terror  of  Uie  executioner,  wel- 
come rather  the  gibbet  and  tlie  block ;  and  he  con- 
cluded by  denouncing  curses  on  the  tongue  which 
would  dare  to  propose  to  him  anything  so  infamous. 
It  is  not  easy  to  form  an  exact  conception  of  a 
man  who  has  been  engaged  in  a  great  political 
struggle,  in  which  parties  of  various  sympathies 
and  aims  have  been  actively  engaged.    The  pre- 
ceding statements,  however,  contain  facts  and  views 
out  of  which  a  correct  judgment  of  Kossuth's  cha- 
racter may  be  gathered.     Highly  gifted  as  a  man, 
he  has  appeared  in  different  lights  accordingly  as 


and  by  disagreeing  partisans.    His  admitted  ten- 
derness of  heart  has  been  reproached  as  a  weak- 
ness ;  and  doubtless  in  a  statesman  firmness  of  nerve, 
if  not  vigour,  is  sometimes  necessary.     Yet  if  his 
aversion  to  severity  detracts  from  his  efficiency  as 
a  Grovernor,  it  makes  him  more  estimable  in  bis 
private  relations.    His  enemies  have  prononnoed 
him  an  agitator  rather  than  a  statesman ;  bat  oc- 
casions there  are  when  the  qualities  of  an  honert 
agitator  are  of  great  value.    Even  friends  of  Kos- 
suth, however,  hold,  that  had  his  mind  possessed 
more  statesmanlike  qualities,  he  would  have  less 
confidently  reckoned  on  receiving  succour  from 
Liberal  Governments ;  and  so,  with  a  less  incorrect 
estimate  of  available  resources,  have  eerved  the 
cause  of  practicable  good  more  efifectually.    The 
truth  seems  to  be  that»  with  a  most  impreasible 
temperament,  he  is  more  fitted  to  arouae  an  op- 
pressed people  than  to  devise  the  measures  or  pro- 
cure the  resources  requisite  for  the  successful  ass&' 
tion  of  their  liberty.    Equally  true  is  it  that  his 
sympathies  and  principles  were  too  exclusively  and 
too  ardently  democratic  to  conciliate  and  bring 
into  elBfective  union  the  hereditary,  prescriptive 
and  traditional   forces  of  ancient  and  historical 
races  who  had  little  else  in  common  but  the  same 
soil.    Hence  was  he  disliked  and  distrusted  by 
the  nobility,  from  whom  he  obtained  concessions 
chiefly  in  virtue  of  his  command  over  the  people. 
That  conunand  was  supreme.    Its  potency  may 
be  illustrated  by  an  anecdote.     A  file  of  Hungarian 
prisonera  was  led  into  Szegedin,  attended  by  a 
strong  Austrian  guard.    Being  a  market-day,  the 
town  was  crowded  with  sturdy  peasants  who  had 
come  from  the  whole  coimtry  around.     From  some 
cause  the  van  of  the  soldiers  had  &llcn  a  little 
behind,  and  the  first  prisoner  entered  the  market- 
place almost  alone  for  the  moment     As  he  came 
to  tlie  spot  where  Kossuth's  last  and  very  stirring 
speeches  were  made,  he  suddenly  stopped,  took 
ofifhis  hat,  raised  his  fettered  hands  to  heaven, 
and  with  a  voice  which  rang  like  a  tnimpet  over 
the  immense  crowd,  shouted  again  and   again, 
^-  Eljen  Kossuth  I  Eljen  Kossuth  T'     In  a  moment, 
despite  tlie  Austrian  cannon  and  ihe  long  line  of 
Soldiers   whose  bayonets  almost  touched  th^n, 
the  people  put  forth  a  shout,  like  the  roar  of  the 
sea  on  the  shore,  again  and  again  ringing  out  the 
words  "Eljen  Kossuth !"  The  whole  Austrian  forces 
were  at  once  called  out  for  fear  of  an  outbreak. 

For  this  empire  over  the  people  Kossuth  is  much 
indebted  to  his  eloquence.  Certainly,  if  eloquence 
is  to  be  estimated  by  the  effects  it  produces,  the 
eloquence  of  Kossuth  is  surpassingly  great  But 
with  even  the  most  highly-gifted  natures  eloquence 
waits  an  occasion,  ^e  centre  of  a  great  national 
struggle  is  pre-eminently  the  ^int  for  the  concen- 
tration of  the  electric  influence ;  and  for  the  due 
utterance  of  eloquence  a  native  language,  if  not  a 
native  soul,  is  indispensable.  Moments  of  vexa- 
tion, ceremonious  audiences,  and  municipal  small 
talk  quench  rather  than  stimulate  eloqu^ice.  We 
are  not,  then,  to  question  Kossuth's  oratorical  power, 
if  we  find  his  travelling  words  somewhat  high- 
flown.     Besides,  eloquence  is  a  national  growth. 
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EossuUi^B  eloquence  appear  too  ardent,  too  im- 
aginative,  even  a  little  flighty,  we  must  remember 
that  we  are  of  Anglo-Saxon  blood,  and  live  far 
north  and  west  Hia  own  countr3niien  are  the  best 
judges  of  Kossuth's  oratory ;  and  they  have  felt 
its  power  and  acted  under  its  impulse.  Whether 
bis  wisdom  equal  his  eloquence  will  be  made  clear 
in  his  future  career.  That  he  is  not  a  mere  poet 
nor  a  mere  agitator,  but  a  noble-hearted  patriot  as 
well  as  a  good  and  disinterested  man,  what  he  has 
already  effected  makes  abundantly  mailifest  Un- 
doubtedly his  imagination  is  strong  and  vivid. 
We  hope  that  in  strength  of  intellect  and  breadth 
of  view  he  has  powers  of  corresponding  potency. 
Best  of  all  is  his  nobility  of  soul.  It  is  moral 
greatness  that  makes  truly  great  men.  In  this 
particular  Kossutli  stands  foremost  among  the 
characters  thrown  into  prominence  by  the  revolu- 
tionary movements  of  the  year  184:8,  only  the 
first  act  of  which  drama  have  we  as  yet  seen.  Our 
renaarks  would  be  incomplete  did  we  not  make 


reference  to  the  imputations  of  his  calumniators. 
That  Kossuth  is  not  without  faults  may  pass  for 
certain,  seeing  that  he  is  a  himian  being.  But  that 
anything  he  ever  devised  or  did,  justifies,  or  even 
extenuates,  the  gross  and  unblushing  charges  made 
against  him  by  the  Times  newspaper,  we  vehe- 
mently deny.  In  truth,  we  fancy  we  at  this  moment 
see  the  sneering  face  of  its  Mephistophiles  peering 
over  our  shoulder  while  we  write  these  words,  and 
in  its  expression  saying,  "  Deny?  It  is  a  needless 
trouble ;  who  believes  it?"  That  unscrupulous  jour- 
nal having  done  its  utmost  to  paralyse  the  Magyar 
arm,  and  to  strengthen  and  encourage  its  despotic 
assailant,  now  appropriately  enough  vituperates 
the  man  to  whom  a  whole  nation  looked  in  its 
hour  of  hope  and  its  hour  of  peril.  Whatever 
sinister  purpose,  however,  the  writer  in  the  Times 
may  have  in  view,  he  may  rest  assured  that  his 
words  will  avail  but  little  against  the  flood  of  sym- 
pathetic admiration  which  in  either  hemisphere 
bears  Kossnth  safely  on  its  swelling  bosom. 


CARLYLE'S  LIFE  OP  STERLING.* 


In  order  that  the  reader  may  "  start  fair"  with  us 
in  whatever  observations  the  present  book  may 
demand,  and  understand  in  some  measure  the  na- 
ture, extent,  and  probable  effects  of  Mr.  Carlyle's 
last  literary  labour,  we  will  at  once  furnish  him 
with  an  adequate  notion  of  the  **  Life  of  Sterling ;" 
only  remarking  here  that  with  Carlyle  a  "  work" 
always  deserves  the  name ;  that  whatever  he  does 
is  always  actuated  by  sincere  and  unflawed  convic- 
tions, and  that  almost  vehement  earnestness  which 
marks  the  man  persuaded  of  the  holiness  of  his  cause. 

It  may  be  premised  that,  as  a  mere  biography  of 
John  Sterling,  the  interest  of  the  book  is  neces- 
sarily very  small.  In  his  life,  or  in  his  works  while 
he  lived,  there  was  nothing  remarkable;  and  what- 
ever interest  may  be  excited  by  this  record  will 
arise  from  the  fact  that  many  men  will  recog- 
nise in  it  the  portraiture  of  some  well-loved  friend. 
It  is  rather  the  story  of  a  small  family  of  humanity 
than  the  history  of  a  man  whom  a  nation  should 
gratefully  remember — the  first  condition  of  success 
in  biography ;  thus  far,  however,  it  is  eminently  suc- 
cessfiu.  Ulie  Life  may  be  very  fairly  sunamarised 
thus: 

John  Sterling  was  bom  in  1806  ;  passed  much 
of  his  childhood  in  a  beautiful  Welsh  village,  a 
village  in  a  green  valley,  green  hills  about  it,  a 
sparkling  rivulet  running  through  it;  "broken 
fortress  of  dark  antiquity,"  giant  oaks,  snug  little 
orchards,  scattered  patches  of  C9ttages,  little  mill 
and  bridge — every  element  of  tlie  picturesque  sur- 
rounding him  and  acting  in  him.  This  village  is 
beautifully  described  by  Sterling.  Cowbridge  is 
its  neighbour ;  and  there  for  a  short  time  he  went  to 
school,  his  careful  mother  meanwhile  teaching  him 
t'rench.     Here,  too,  that  nothing  might  be  wanted 


to  complete  his  poetical  education,  he  found  his 
child-sweetheart;  that  little  maid  who  holds  so 
prominent  a  place  in  the  first  page  of  many  event- 
ful memories — still  wondered  about  and  well-be- 
loved by  men  who  would  fain  persuade  themselves 
they  have  something  better  to  think  on.    In  his 
eightli  year  he  accompanied  his  parents  into  France, 
went  to  school  at  Passy  for  about  three  naonths ;  at 
the  expiration  of  which  time  "  Napoleon  abruptly 
emerged  from  Elba,"  and  his  family  had  to  fly  to 
the  sea-coast  and  thence  home — to  Kussell-square, 
to  Blackfriars-road,  and  finally  to  Blackheath.  Here 
again  he  went  to  school — half  the  history  is  school 
history — and  read  for  awhile  with  the  master  of 
Christ's  Hospital.    Being  now  turned  of  sixteen, 
"and  the  family  economics  getting  yearly  more 
propitious  and  flourishing/*  Sterling  was  sent  to 
Glasgow  University,  where  he  stayed  but  one  year, 
and,  after  some  further  private  tutorage,  went  to 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.    Here  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Archdeacon  Hare,  (the  now)  Dr. 
Maurice,  John  Kemble,  Venables,  Charles  Buller, 
Richard  Milnes,  and  others ;  and,  it  appears,  be- 
came distinguished  among  them  for  enthusiastic 
eloquence  of  a  Radical  turn,  in  the  well  known  debat- 
ing society  called  the  "  Union,"  of  which  thev  were 
members.     After  above  a  year  in  Trinity  GDllege, 
Sterling  entered  Trinity  Hall  with  the  intention 
of  taking  a  degree  in  law.    This  intention,  how- 
ever, became  speedily  abandoned;  and  in  1827  he 
left  Cambridge  altogether,  after  two  years*  study 
there.  Here  terminated  the  various  abrupt  periods 
of  his  education,  during  which  he  seems  to  have 
accomplished  much. 

Then  follows  the  question  of  a  profession.   Law 
he  had  abandoned;  the  Church  as  yet  he  had  no 
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afifection  for — rather  the  contrary ;  medicine  was 
out  of  the  qnestion.  Mr.  Carlyle  thinks  that  "  the 
career  likeliest  for  Sterling,  in  his  and  the  world's 
circumstances,  would  have  been  what  is  called 
public  life :  some  secretarial,  diplomatic  or  other 
official  training,  to  issue,  if  possible,  in  Parliament, 
as  the  true  field  for  him."  Thb  opinion  is  founded 
upon  Sterling's  abilities  as  an  orator.  "  In  any 
arena  where  eloquence  and  argument  was  the 
point,  this  man  was  calculated  to  have  borne  the 
bell  from  all  competitors.  In  lucid,  ingenious  talk 
and  logic,  in  all  manner  of  brilliant  utterance  and 
tongue-fence,!  have  hardly  known  his  fellow  .  .  . 
he  was  a  match  for  any  man  in  argument  before  a 
crowd  of  men."  We  may  suggest,  however,  that 
such  qualifications  are  by  no  means  essential  to 
the  honourable  performance  of  secretarial  or  diplo- 
matic ftmctions,  but,  on  the  contrary,  inimical  to  it  ; 
while  those  which  are  essential,  viz.,  business- 
habits,  tact,  and  quiet  perseverance  in  pursuit  of 
any  given  object,  are  just  those  the  want  of  which 
is  apparent  in  almost  every  act  of  Sterling*s  life — the 
fundamental  premise,  in  fact,  in  estimating  his  cha- 
racter. And  if  Mr.  Carlyle  meant  that,  having  got 
into  Parliament,  he  would  have  proved  a  first-rate 
talker,  an  eloquent,  even  invincible  prattler  of  the 
Disraeli  kind,  it  is  no  compliment,  as  no  one  knows 
better  than  Carlyle.  The  palpable  tendency  of 
Sterling*s  mind  was  to  literature ;  he  was  eminently 
a  literary  man ;  and  in  that  sphere  he  ultimately 
landed  and  became  a  labourer,  with  very  small 
reward  either  of  coin  or  honours. 

To  say  that,  in  conjunction  with  Maurice, 
Sterling  received  the  Athenaum  lifeless  from  the 
hands  of  its  parent,  Mr.  Silk  Buckingham,  and 
thoiigh  compelled  to  abandon  it  for  commercial 
reasons,  first  imbued  it  with  animation ;  that  he  af- 
terwardsy  and  to  the  close  of  his  existence,  wrote 
excellent  magazine-articles  for  '^  Blackwood*'  and 
other  serials,  and  some  volumes  of  poetry  which 
appear  to  have  no  excellence  at  all,  is  to  write  his 
literary  history.  To  say  that  he  married  in  1830, 
and  inmiediately  after  "  fell  into  dangerous  pul- 
monary illness"  from  which  he  never  recovered ; 
that,  pursued  and  scourged  by  Death,  he  fled 
hither  and  thither  for  very  life — to  the  West  Indies, 
Madeira,  Italy,  Clifton  and  elsewhere ;  that  at  one 
time  he  bore  a  too-conspicuous  part  in  a  now  for- 
gotten Spanish  invasion  very  similar  to  the  late 
Cuban  invasion,  and  afterwards  had  his  house 
blown  dowTi  in  St.  Vincent,  is  to  write  his  personal 
lustory ;  though  to  this  might  be  added  the  death 
of  his  wife  and  mother — the  intelligence  of  the 
latter  loss  reaching  him  when  the  former  seemed 
far  ofi^,  but  proving  only  two  hours  off.  This  is 
beautifully  told  by  Carlyle,  with  that  almost  scrip- 
tural simplicity  and  strength  which  characterise 
his  descriptions  of  human  sorrows.  "  Twice  in  one 
morning,  so  to  speak,  has  a  mighty  wind  smitten 
the  comers  of  his  house,  and  much  lies  in  dismal 
ruins  around  him." 

^  From  the  above  the  reader  must  perceive  how 
little  in  the  life  of  John  Sterling  needed  chro- 
nicling, how  much  less  twice  chroniclinff;  for 
Archdeacon  Hare  had  already  published  his  bio- 
graphy.    But  herein  lies  the  actual  wherefore  of 


the  present  publication,  and  the  most  interesting 
circumstance  in  it  or  connected  with  it;  Mr. 
Carlyle's  book  is  consequent  on  Mr.  Hare's.  In 
order  the  better  to  explain  this,  we  have  reserved 
to  this  point  one  feature  of  Sterling's  career — his 
entering  the  Church.  In  1834  he  caused  himself 
to  be  ordained  deacon  at  Chichester — a  sudden 
resolution,  accomplished  with  but  small  prepara- 
tion— and  entered  upon  his  duties  with  a  fervency 
most  noble.  He,  indeed,  would  be  a  new  Paul 
"  translated  into  detail " — travelling  not  from  city 
to  city  but  from  house  to  house,  and  bending  all 
his  energies,  "  head,  heart,  knowledge,  time,  body, 
possessions" — all,  to  pastoral  works.  Carlyle  at- 
tributes this  resolution  of  Sterling's  to  Coleridge 
(whose  disciple  he  was),  and  observes  with  con- 
siderable bitterness,  "To  such  length  can  tran- 
scendental moonshine,  cast  by  some  morbidly- 
radiating  Coleridge  into  the  chaos  of  fermendng 
life,  act  magically  there,  and  produce  convnlsiona, 
divulsions,  and  diseased  developments.  .  .  .  We 
do  clearly  think  that  if  there  had  been  no  Cole- 
ridge neither  would  this  have  been — nor  had 
English  Puseyism  or  some  other  strange  portents 
been."  This  "  clerical  aberration,"  however,  lasted 
not  long ;  eight  months  of  curate  life,  and  Sterling 
gave  it  up  on  the  groimd  of  ill  health  (which  plea  he 
frequently  brought  in  aid  of  his  wishes),  and  hence- 
forward became  a  simply  literary  man. 

Now  Mr.  Hare,  in  his  Life,  dwells  almost  entirely 
on  this  period  of  Sterling's  existence.  "  In  writing 
a  work  not  free  from  ecclesiastical  heresies,  and 
especially  in  writing  a  life  very  full  of  such,"  Mr. 
Hare  has  been  naturally  led  "  to  dwell  with  pre- 
ponderating emphasis  on  that  part  of  his  subject ; 
.  .  .  carefully  searching  into  it,  with  the  view  of 
excusing  and  explaining  it;  dwelling  on  it,  pre- 
senting all  the  documents  of  it,  and  as  it  were 
spreading  it  over  the  whole  field  of  his  delineation  ; 
as  if  religious  heterodoxy  had  been  the  grand  fact 
of  Sterling's  life,  which  even  to  the  Ardideacon  s 
mind  it  could  by  no  means  seem  to  be.  Hine 
ilia  lachrymtB,  For  the  religious  newspapers  and 
periodical  heresy -hunters,  getting  very  lively  in 
those  years,  were  prompt  to  seize  the  cue,  and 
have  prosecuted  it  and  perhaps  still  prosecute  it, 
in  their  sad  way,  to  all  lengths  and  breadths.  John 
Sterling's  character  and  writings,  which  had  little 
business  to  be  spoken  of  in  any  Church  court,  have 
hereby  been  carried  thither  as  if  for  an  exclusive 
trial ;  and  the  mounfullest  set  of  pleadings,  out  of 
which  nothing  but  misjudgment  can  be  formed, 
prevail  there  ever  since.  The  noble  Sterling  .... 
what  is  he  doing  here  in  inquisitorial  sanbenito, 
with  nothing  but  ghastly  spectralities  prowling 
round  him,  and  inarticulately  screechingfand  gibber- 
ing what  they  call  their  judgment  on  nim !  . . .  A 
pale  sickly  shadow  is  presented  to  us  here  [In  Mr. 
Hare's  book]  weltering  bewildered  amid  heaps  of 
what  you  call  *  Hebrew  old  clothes,'  wrestling,  with 
impotent  impetuosity,  to  free  itself  from  the  bale- 
ful imbroglio,  as  if  that  had  been  its  one  function 
in  life :  who  in  this  miserable  figure  would  recog- 
nise the  brilliant,  beautiful  and  cheerful  Jot^ 
I'  Sterling,  with  his  ever-flowing  wealth  of  ideas, 
fancies,  imaginations;  with  lus  frank  affections, 
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inexhaustible  hopes,  audacities,  activities,  and 
general  radiant  vivacity  of  heart  and  intelligence, 
Avhich  made  the  presence  of  him  an  illumination 
and  inspiration  wherever  he  went  ?  It  is  too  bad ! 
Let  a  man  be  honestly  forgotten  when  his  life  ends, 
but  let  him  not  be  mis-remembered  in  this  way." 
Amen ! 

Now  here  we  have  the  purpose  of  the  book — to 
redeem  Sterling  from  the  inquisitorial  sanbcnitos 
and  ghastly  spectralitics ;  to  apologise  for  "  the 
superlative  of  eiTors,"  earnestly  begging  the  public 
to  remember  it  was  an  error  of  short  continuance, 
to  be  pitied  rather  than  blamed ;  and  to  exhibit 
the  delinquent  undisgraced  by  cassock  or  surplice. 
Thus  Carlyle  speaks  of  this  era  of  Sterling  s  life : 

**  Concerning  this  attempt  of  Sterling's  to  find 
sanctuary  in  the  old.  Church,  and  desperately 
grasp  the  hem  of  her  garment  in  such  manner, 
there  will  at  present  be  many  opinions  :  and  mine 
must  be  recorded  here  in  flat  reproval  of  it,  in 
mere  pitying  condemnatioi\  of  it  as  a  rash,  false, 
unwise  and  unpermitted  step.  Nay,  among  the 
evil  lessons  of  his  time  to  poor  Sterling,  I  cannot 
but  account  this  the  worst.  .  .  .  Alas,  if  we  did 
remember  the  divine  and  awful  nature  of  God's 
truth,  and  had  not  so  forgotten  it  as  poor  doomed 
creatures  never  did  before,  should  we,  durst  we  in 
our  most  audacious  moments  think  of  wedding  it 
to  the  world's  untruth,  which  is  also,  like  all 
untruths,  the  Devil's?  Only  in  the  world's  last 
lethargy  can  such  things  be  done,  and  accounted 
safe  and  pious  I  •  .  .  The  time,  then,  with  its 
deliriums,  has  done  its  worst  for  poor  Sterling. 
Into  deeper  aberration  it  cannot  lead  him :  this  is 
the  crown mg  error" — though  as  beseems  it,  almost 
a  momentary  one,  "  the  rest  of  his  life  being,  in 
great  part,  a  laborious  effort  of  detail  to  pick  the 
fragments  of  it  off  him,  and  be  free  of  it  in  soid  as 
well  as  in  title." 

Thus  we  have  given  the  reader  a  particular  ac- 
count of  all  that  is  worth  knowing  in  Sterling's 
life  and  rendered  Carlyle's  object  in  chronicling  it 
tolerably  obvious.  On  the  former  no  more  need 
be  said ;  it  is  the  old,  too-frequent  story  of  a  bril- 
liant mind  set  in  a  weak  frame,  of  a  powerful 
engine  supported,  or  rather  unsupported,  in  a 
flimsy,  ricketty  fabric,  that  gets  more  ricketty  and 
disjointed  as  the  engine  roars  within,  plying  its 
ponderous  arms,  conscious  only  of  the  work  it 
ought  to  do,  but  does  not  do ;  because,  with  no 
firm  basis,  it,  too,  gets  ricketty  and  disjointed,  creaks 
painfully  as  it  labours ;  moves  slowly,  stops  altoge- 
ther awhile ;  flies  off  again  much  too  fast,  in  mad 
determination,  and  so  brings  the  whole  fabric 
down  upon  it.  Concerning  the  spirit,  however,  in 
which  the  book  is  written  and  to  which  the  above 
extracts  furnish  a  clue,  a  few  words  must  be  said. 

Romance,  not  entirely  pledged  to  love  and  war, 
has  now  and  then  descended  to  slovjer  friendship, 
given  US  a  Py lades  and  an  Orestes,  and  some  others, 
who  have  bought  life  each  for  his  particular  friend 
at  the  price  of  life,  and  rescued  him  in  infernal 
regions  from  infernal  horrors.  Carlylo  has  eclipsed 
them  all.  Any  man  reading  this  book,  and  Icnow- 
ing  that,  whatever  may  be  the  author's  faults,  not 
Cahimny  herself  can  call  him  hypocrite,  will  be 


struck  with  the  tender,  almost  womanly  affection 
he  bears  to  the  departed  Sterling.  This  rugged, 
mountainous  kind  of  man,  hard  and  occasionally 
obstinate,  always  yielding  what  treasure  God  has 
implanted  in  him  more  as  a  volcano  might  than 
as  the  fields  do,  it  is  aa  delightful  as  surprising  to 
find  how  often  in  his  writings  one  comes  suddenly 
upon  bright,  soft  green  places,  brooklets  of  most 
noble  tears,  grain-fields  of  most  noble  love.  No- 
thing, if  wo  except  the  unfortunate  "Latter-day 
Pamphlets,"  has  passed  from  his  hands  without  bear- 
ing this  characteristic  in  its  pages ;  his  Essays,  the 
Life  of  Schiller,  **  Past  and  Present,"  all,  even  the 
Life  of  Cromwell  may  be  instanced;  while  that  wild 
and  bountiful  phantasmagoria,  "  Sartor  Hesartus," 
a  book  wherein  yon  shall  find  something  new  and 
worthy  another  niche  in  memory  after  twenty  peru- 
sals, is  most  rich  in  it.  Here  again  in  the  present 
work  we  might  quote  a  page  of  terse  sentences, 
always  more  suggestive  than  expressive  of  the 
writer's  feelings  in  proof.  Let  ns  take  this  one.  It 
is  apropos  of  a  very  brief  and  affecting  note  he  re- 
ceived from  Sterling,  one  of  the  last,  when  the 
certainty  of  death  was  upon  him ;  and  concluding, 
"  Towards  me  it  is  still  more  true  than  towards 
England,  that  no  man  has  been  and  done  like  you. 
Heaven  bless  you !  If  I  can  lend  a  hand  when 
THERE,  that  will  not  be  wanting.  It  is  all  very 
strange,  but  not  one  hundredth  part  so  sad  as  it 
seems  to  the  standers  by." 

"  It  was  a  bright  Sunday  morning  (says  Carlyle) 
when  this  letter  came  to  me.  If  in  the  great 
Cathedral  of  Immensity  I  did  no  worship  that  day 
the  fault  was  surely  my  own.  Sterling  affection- 
ately refused  to  see  me,  which  was  also  kind  and 
wise.  And  four  days  before  his  death  there  are 
some  stanzas  of  verse  for  me,  written  as  if  in  star- 
fire  and  immortal  tears,  which  are  among  my 
sacred  possessions,  to  be  kept  for  myself  alone." 

It  will  do  the  reader  good  to  sit  back  in  his 
chair  and  ponder  on  these  passages,  not  between 
youthful  lovers,  but  men  arrived  at  an  age  of  ma- 
turity. Let  him  bring  before  his  mind  that  bright 
Sunday  morning  at  Ventnor  and  Chelsea,  and  the 
worshipping  in  the  Cathedral  of  Immensity  all  day  I 
Then,  again,  imagine  the  survivor,  with  his  grand 
doctrine  of  actual  cautery,  still,  on  sad  occasions, 
drooping  his  shaggy  brows  over  the  stanzas  of 
verse  kept  sacred  from  the  harlotry  of  print — kept 
for  himself  alone  1 

But  without  any  practical  proof  of  friendship, 
beyond  that  which  words  express,  our  comparison 
of  Carlyle  with  the  fraternal  heroes  of  old  were 
ill -established.  Here,  however,  it  is  amply  dis- 
played, and  will  be  well  understood  when  one 
comes  to  consider  the  character  of  that  **  inquisito- 
rial sanbenito*'  into  which  Carlyle  has  dared  to 
penetrate,  to  rescue,  as  he  says.  Sterling's  reputation 
from  profanity,  and  what  contempt,  what  naked 
detestation,  he  expresses  by  the  way.  A  man  who 
gives  his  life  for  another  is  indeed  a  very  merito- 
rious man ;  making  this  abatement  from  his  merit, 
that  in  all  probability  such  an  one  doesn't  know 
distinctly  wliat  better  to  do  with  his  life — ^has  not 
got  an  infant  family  certainly ;  and  that  death  on 
such  conditions  is  the  easiest  way  for  a  vain  and 
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weak  man,  having  the  opportunity,  to  obtain  a 
great  reputation.  Bat  for  him  who  (not  by  simple 
dying,  which  thonsands  have  voluntarily  under- 
taken for  very  trivial  things,  but)  by  an  earnest, 
unquailing,  sleepless  labour  in  behalf  of  Heaven 
and  humanity,  has  reaped  golden  opinions  from 
more  than  one  nation — for  such  a  man  to  gather 
together  these  well-earned  trophies  and  risk  them 
all  in  behalf  of  the  reputation  of  a  dead  man,  who 
cannot  thank  him — at  least  not  yet — is  noble  indeed. 

This  may  cause  some  surprise.  Indeed,  we 
have,  perhaps,  rather  over-stated  the  case ;  but  how 
little,  very  superficial  consideration  will  show. 
Let  ns  recur  to  the  object,  the  professed  excuse 
for  the  second  appearance  of  a  Life  of  Sterling.  It 
may  be  inadequately  expressed  as  indignation  that 
his  friend  should  be  considered  as  at  all  appertain- 
ing to  a  false,  hypocritical  Church,  because  he 
happened  to  be  lured  into  it  for  a  brief  period  by 
the  'transcendental  moonshine"  of  Coleridge; 
which  indignation  is  too  great  to  be  contained  in 
a  pamphlet  or  a  magazine-article,  he  needs  must 
write  a  book,  do  the  whole  work  over  again,  and 
leave  it  as  a  visible  testimony  against  a  dead 
Church  and  **  Hebrew  Old  Clothes."  True,  it  is  no 
new  thing  for  Carlyle  to  protest  in  strong  terms 
against  the  English  and  other  Churches,  as  they 
now  exist;  true,  also,  that  these  keen  gusts 
of  satire  have  not  a  tithe  of  the  force  wielded  by 
this  little  book.  For  not  alone  the  few  pages, 
scarcely  a  dozen  in  all,  which  explain  the  author's 
views  and  motives,  but  the  very  existence,  the 
fact  of  the  book,  its  paper  and  binding,  is  an  in- 
dignant denunciation  of  lifeless  Church  formulas. 
And  if  Sterling,  a  friend  of  the  Church,  has  thus 
fallen  among  the  spectralities  in  "inquisitorial 
sanhenito^'  what  fote  can  Carlyle  expect,  who 
bears  himself  towards  them  in  this  way  ?  "  Re- 
ligious newspapers  and  periodical  heresy-himters" 
are  "  lively"  in  these  years  also ;  if  not  so  lively 
as  at  the  death  of  Sterling,  it  is  because  they  now 
carry  heavier  metal.  Mr.  Carlyle  must  see  clearly 
enough  that  a  period  of  re-action — short  and 
feverish,  no  doubt — is  commencing  in  the  English 
and  other  Churches;  reaction  from  that  dark, 
miserable  period  when  Hume  and  Voltaire  were 
the  apostles  of  public  opinion,  to  a  time  when 
nothing  would  please  public  opinion  more  than  to 
catch  an  author  who  would  even  pass  for  a  Hume 
or  Voltaire,  and  burk  him  :  a  most  excellent  state 
of  things,  by  the  way,  and  some  little  distance  on 
the  only  road  to  the  milennium,  if  it  were  but 
based  on  Christianity  according  to  St.  Paul,  and 
not  on  Christianity  according  to  Dr.  Herbert  Jen- 
ner  Post. 

Now  these  periodical  heresy-hunters  and  ecclesi- 
astical •'  spectralities"  redivlvi  Mr.  Carlyle  has  grie- 
vously offended.  The  sin  will  not  be  forgiven; 
and  we  shall  be  glad  if,  in  consequence,  he  be  not  at 
length  handed  over  to  odium — as  far  as  it  can  be 
done  by  misrepresentation,  special  pleading,  false, 
damnatory  pity,  and  that  sneering  eloquence  of 
which  too  many  sectarian  publications  are  capable 
— as  a  masked  Voltaire  or  Hume  at  least ;  for  to 
attack  Herbert  Jenner  is  something  more  than  to 
attack  mere  Christianity,  in  the  eyes  of  not  a  few. 


Thus  awkwardly  have  we  endeavoured  to  ex. 
plain  what  we  meant  by  Carlyle*s  risking  his  repu- 
tation in  behalf  of  his  friend's ;  though  the  entire 
case  is  not  yet  stated.  Mrst,  let  not  the  risk  be 
underrated ;  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  a  man  of 
mark  like  Carlyle,  spite  of  his  skill  or  strength, 
can  venture  into  these  regions  on  such  an  errand 
and  return  scatheless :  it  cannot  be.  At  this  period 
of  history,  when  so  many  instances  are  on  record, 
and  so  many  more  in  the  knowledge  of  living  men, 
it  were  superfluous  to  point  out  how  easy  a  thing 
it  is  to  blast  the  name,  the  influence  of  any  man, 
by  a  whisper  of  irreligion.  At  all  times  that  is 
and  has  been  proved  to  be  a  sure  and  deadly  wea- 
pon. The  shrug,  the  sigh,  the  shaking  of  the 
head,  the  pitying  expression  of  countenance  when 
such  a  man  is  mentioned,  the  deep  regrets  for  in- 
tellect misused — such  trifles  as  these,  well  propa- 
gated, will  inMlibly  blast  a  reputation  worthy  of 
a  world's  remembrance. 

Now  before  the  publication  of  the  present  work 
awoke  to  action  Church  press  prejudices,  these 
whispers  and  melancholy  shakings  of  the  head  were 
not  infrequently  directed  against  Carlyle  wherever 
he  might  be  the  subject  of  conversation.  You  see, 
it  is  necessary  in  such  cases  to  say  something. 
Well,  his  oddities,  his  mysticism,  his  influence,  his 
barbarous  language,  are  stale  topics;  they  are 
agreed  upon.  The  profundity  of  his  mind,  the 
power  of  his  pen  spite  of  its  barbaritv,  his  vehe- 
ment earnestness  in  urging  truth  or  what  he  con- 
ceives to  be  truth,  and  his  irreproachable  life — all 
th  is  is  established  beyond  the  reach  of  gossip.  Sup- 
pose, then,  rather  than  be  dull  and  micritical,  we 
inquire  into  his  //-religion!  Now  there  is  pro- 
bably no  living  writer  whose  language  on  such 
subjects  is  so  capable  of  distortion  as  Ckriyle's. 
His  language  on  all  subjects,  indeed,  (when,  growing 
too  earnest,  he  falls  into  the  sad  Latter-day  Pam- 
phlet style,)  is  bewildering  enough,  but  when  on 
religious  topics  it  is  really  to  be  deplored.  A 
bright,  unfllmcd  eye  fitfully  detects  the  meaning 
the  author  intends  to  picture  forth,  and  that  it  is 
good ;  at  the  same  time,  however,  it  sees  how  little 
sophistry  and  pleading  by  counsel  are  necessary  to 
prove  the  direct  contrary  of  what  he  designs  to 
convey.  Hence  is  it  that  while  of  late  years  the 
praise  due  to  his  eminent  services  in  the  cause  of 
literature  and  humanity  has  been  more  universally 
and  enthusiastically  accorded,  hesitating  "  buts"  and 
"  we  fears'  'have  grown  more  frequent  and  more  loud . 

It  will  be  satisfactory,  perhaps,  to  give  here  an 
illustration  of  the  feeling  of  almost  affectionate  reve- 
rence, mingled  with  painful  doubt,  which  seems  to 
be  gaining  ground  among  Mr.  Carlvle's  critics. 
We  quote  from  a  late  article  in  the  "  tkilecUc  Re- 
view," which,  to  do  the  writer  justice,  seems  to  be 
written  in  an  eminently  unprejudiced  spirit ;  and 
though  the  reader  will  detect  here  two  mere  "  wind- 
bags" of  sentences,  which  explode  the  moment  they 
arc  steadily  looked  at,  the  general  meaning  is  not 
to  be  mistaken ;  and  that  is  always  sufficient  for 
honest  men.  Thus  eloquently,  on  both  sides  of 
the  question,  the  Eclectic  Reviewer  writes : 

"  In  his  hands  and  on  his  eloquent  tongue,  it  [lite- 
rature] appears  no  idle  toy  for  the  amusement  of  the 
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love-sick  or  the  triflmg — no  mere  excitement,  but  a 
profound  as  well  as  b^utiful  reality,  to  be  attested, 
if  necessary,  by  a  martyr*8  tears  and  blood,  and  at 
all  events  by  the  life  and  conversation  of  an  honest 

and  virtuous  man Carlyle  has  held  his 

genius  as  a  trust — has  sought  to  unite  it  to  his 
religion  (whatever  that  may  be),  has  expressed  it 
in  the  language  of  a  determined  life.  [Here  re- 
verse the  shield.]  ....  If  the  young  minds  of 
the  age  are  begmning  to  crave  something  better 
than  a  creed  with  no  articles,  a  gospel  of  negations, 
a  faith  with  no  forms,  a  hope  without  foundation,** 
(fee,  '^  the  fault  lies  in  the  system  and  not  in  the 
author  of  itJ^  ....  He  has  tried  to  form  his 
own  sincere  love  and  prosecution  of  it  [still  lite- 
rature] into  a  religion,  and  has  failed.**  He  has, 
we  fear,  become  **  a  worshipper  without  a  God,  a 
devotee  with  the  object  of  devotion'* — not  false  or 
absurd,  but — "  extinct  /*' 

Here  the  case  ends,  to  our  infinite  relief.  We 
esteem  it  not  very  unfortunate,  in  fact,  that  we  have 
no  space  here  to  argue  it  out,  so  reluctant  are  we  at 
all  times  to  trespass  upon  that  ground  where  men 
meet  oftenest  in  enmity,  but  where  they  should 
meet  oftenest  in  love.  We  conceive  it  to  be  an 
imperative  duty,  however,  considering  the  circum- 
stances of  the  question,  the  present  time,  and  the 
nature  of  the  book  under  review,  to  say  at  least  so 
much ;  and  that  duty,  after  all,^vill  be  but  imper- 
fectly concluded  in  briefly  reading  over  the  various 
items  contained  in  what  is  above  written,  and  by  in- 
dicating those  conclusions  which  should  properly 
be  drawn  from  them :  herein,  too,  we  hope  to  find 
our  excuse  in  trespassing  ever  so  little  on  religious 
matters.  We  have  seen,  then,  (it  needed  no  demon- 
stration,) that  nothing  is  so  fatal  to  reputations  never 
80  hardly  won  and  well  deserved,  as  religious  con- 
troversy, as  sectarian  denunciation.  We  have  also 
seen  in  the  above  example  from  the  "  Eclectic  Re- 
view,'* and  know  from  conversation,  that  of  Oarlyle 
it  is  already  the  mode  to  say  that  he  is  a  Godless 
man,  a  sort  of  good-natured,  atheistical,  moonstruck 
Titan.  Then,  with  this  weapon  within  its  reach 
and  already  exercised,  though  more  in  play  than  in 
earnest,  our  author,  by  this  book,  hurls  the  most 
indignant  and  justifiable  contempt  at  the  Ohurch  of 
England,  its  Hebrew  Old  Clothes  and  "  new  sur- 
plice at  Allhallow-tide  ;*'  this,  too,  at  a  time  when 
the  Church  is  afflicted  with  a  "  revival** — afflicted 
with  a  revival,  we  say,  because,  unless  it  speedily 
get  rid  of  the  Doctrine  of  Constructive  Emoezzle- 
ment,  and  some  others,  it  will  prove  to  be  only  the 
precursor  of  something  different  From  these 
premises,  then,  we  arrive  at  this:  that  society 
having  learned  much  of  him  and  been  served  well 
by  him,  is  on  the  verge  of  ingratitude  to  this  man; 
that  he  is  in  great  danger  of  falling  into  more 
ghastly  sanbenttos  than  fSiose  from  which  he  seeks 
to  withdraw  his  friend.  To  protest  against  this  is 
the  object  of  the  foregoing  remarks ;  and  our  warn- 
ing has  the  virtue,  at  least,  of  being  well-timed. 
It  is  of  little  use  r^pretting  episodes  of  this  cha- 
racter after  they  are  accomplished,  or  to  grow  vir- 

*  The  shoe  pinches,  it  seems— don*t  fit  at  all,  in  fact ;  bat  then 
that's  the  fault  not  of  the  thoe-maJter,  bat  of  the  leather :  possibly 
of  the  cow  whose  hide  it  once  was. 


tuously  indignant  when  the  power  of  remedy  has 
pissed  away.  It  is  a  serious  thing,  then,  we  say,  to 
rob  any  man,  in  one  day,  of  his  honours  and  of  his 
God.  We  glow  with  anger,  we  read  with  clenched 
fists  and  burning  eyes,  when,  in  poesy  or  in 
actions  for  defamation,  we  see  how  some  individual 
wretch  has  sworn  away  the  virtue  of  a  good  woman 
or  the  credit  of  an  honest  man — the  anguish  it  lias 
entailed.  But  what  is  this  anguish,  which  always 
has  its  remedy,  in  the  last  canto  of  the  poem  or  in 
damages  amid  the  acclamations  of  a  crowded 
court,  how  is  it  to  be  compared  to  the  anguish 
caused  by  the  aggregate  wretch  Coterie,  when  it 
simpers  away  the  God,  the  salvation  of  a  man,  there 
being  no  damages  and  the  execrations  of  a  crowded 
court  for  him  in  this  world,  whatever  damages  may 
be  awarded  him  hereafter  ?  Of  all  martyrdom  this 
is  the  most  exquisite.  For  Heaven's  sake,  for  selfish- 
ness* sake,  let  us  endeavour  to  avoid  it  Nor  do 
we  speak  here  merely  of  Oarlyle*s  case ;  for  though 
it  be  certainly  tnie  that  he  is  already  blown  upon 
by  these  consuming  winds  in  a  measure  that  calls 
for  notice,  still  we  have  not  seen  the  end  of  him ; 
and  since  he  has  found  strength  to  turn  the  tide  of 
popular  opinion  with  regard  to  another  man's  cha- 
racter, he  may  yet  prevent  it  from  entirely  run- 
ning in  false  channels  as  respects  his  own.  But 
against  the  iniquity  in  general,  as  here  instanced, 
we  protest;  it  is  a  most  contemptible  iniquity; 
hypocrisy,  calumny  and  ignorance  mixed. 

Here  we  must  conclude  these  remarks,  con- 
scious that  we  have  not  done  justice  to  our  r^ers, 
Carlyle,  or  ourselyes.  But  let  it  be  understooil 
that  we  have  said  so  much  in  behalf  of  the  present 
author  because  we  are  convinced  that  he  is  vastly 
misunderstood ;  because  we  believe,  from  a  careful 
study  of  almost  all  he  has  written,  and  in  full  con- 
sciousness of  many  faults,  that  Carlyle  is,  in  fact, 
an  eminently  religious  man.  This,  indeed,  is  the 
great  secret  of  his  success ;  it  is  this  that  has  given 
him  that  influence  on  the  public  mind  which,  like 
his  Christianity,  is  a  hundredfold  gpreater  than  is 
generally  surmised.  Were  it  otherwise,  he  would 
find  no  support,  no  approval  in  this  magazine. 
Bet  dead  against  the  Doctrine  of  Constructive  Em- 
bezzlement, and  with  no  faith  in  the  judgments  of 
H.  J.  Fust,  Kt,  as  a  means  of  salvation ;  with  little 
respect  for  the  easy-slippered  religion  of  Little 
BeUiels  or  the  subtle  expediency  of  Romanism 
we  always  joyfully  honour  the  thousands  of  noble 
Christians  who  leaven  all  the  Churches.  For  by  them 
alone  is  the  world  to  be  regenerated;  by  their 
help  we  trust  it  \nll  finally  be  understood  that 
Doctors*  Commons,  though  well  enough  in  its  way, 
is  not  the  same  thing  as  Christianity. 

So  much  for  that.  There  are  other  and  more 
satisfactory  things  presented  to  us  by  the  "  Life  of 
John  Sterling,**  little  notices  of  well-known  men, 
brief  sketches  of  character,  which  are  valuable. 
Of  these  by  far  the  most  lengthy  and  interesting  are 
those  of  Coleridge  and  Captain  Sterling,  the  father 
of  John — the  Thunderer  of  the  Times ;  in  which 
is  exemplified  the  amazing  power  Carlyle  posses- 
ses in  portraiture.  In  a  few  sometimes  crude  and 
inharmonious  sentences,  with  a  stroke  of  0ie  pen, 
the  character,  the  entire  individuality  of  a  man  is 
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brought  before  you,  and  you  recognise  it  at  once  as 
truth  :  instance  Abbot  Sampson,  Cromwell,  Schiller 
and  Richtcr  as  Diogenes  Tcufelsdrijck ;  instance 
also  the  extract*  we  give  below.  Coleridge  is  first 
canvassed :  and  the  testimony  of  Carlylo  as  to  his 
character  is  far  too  valuable  to  be  omitted. 

"  Coleridge  sat  on  the  brow  of  Ilighgate  Hill, 
in  those  years,  looking  down  on  Loudon  and  its 
smokc-timtiult,  like  a  sago  escaped  from  the  inanity 
of  life's  battle ;  attracting  towards  him  the  tlioughts 
of  innummerable  brave  souls  still  engaged  there 
....  He  was  thought  to  hold,  he  alone  in  Eng- 
land, the  key  of  Q^rman  and  other  Transcenden- 
talisms ;  knew  the  sublime  secret  of  believing  by 
*  the  reason '  what  *  the  understanding '  had  been 
obliged  to  fling  out  as  incredible ;  and  could  still, 
after  Hume  and  Voltaire  had  done  their  best  and 
worst  with  him,  profess  himself  an  orthodox  Chris- 
tian, and  say  and  print  to  the  Church  of  England, 
with  its  singular  old  rubrics  and  surplices  at  All- 

hallowtide,  Esto  perpetua The  practical 

intellects  of  the  w^orld  did  not  much  heed  him,  or 
carelessly  reckoned  him  a  metaphysical  dreamer ; 
but  to  the  rising  spirits  of  the  young  generation 
he  had  this  dusky  sublime  character,  and  sat  there 
as  a  kind  of  Magus,  girt  in  mystery  and  enigma ; 
his  Dodona  oak-grove  (Mr.  Oilman's  house,  at 
Highgate)  whispering  strange  things,  uncertain 
whether  oracles  or  jargon. 

'*  Here  for  hours  would  Coleridge  talk,  concerning 
all  conceivable  or  inconceivable  things ;  and  liked 
nothing  better  than  to  have  an  intelligent,  or,  fail- 
ing that,  even  a  silent  and  patient  human  listener. 
He  distinguished  himself  to  all  that  ever  heard 
him  as  at  least  the  most  surprising  talker  extant 
in  this  world,  and  to  some  small  minority,  by  no 
means  to  all,  as  the  most  excellent.'* 

We  have  already  seen  what  were  the  effects  of 
Coleridge's  talk  upon  Sterling,  and  we  know  its 
influence  upon  the  nnfortunate  Edward  Irving, 
between  whom,  by  the  way,  there  were  many  points 
of  resemblance.  To  what  length,  however,  his  talk 
lias  influenced  the  present  tone  of  society  can  never 
be  properly  estimated.  Here  Carlyle  furnishes  the 
world  with  a  masterly  account  of  the  conversation 
of  this  **  kind  of  Magus,"  preceded  by  a  descrip- 
tion of  his  personal  appearance  which  will  bring 
him  at  once  before  the  reader's  eyes. 

"  The  ffood  man,  he  was  now  getting  old, towards 
sixty  perhaps ;  and  gave  you  the  idea  of  a  life  that 
had  been  fiill  of  sufferings;  a  life  heavy-laden, 
half-vanquished,  still  swimming  painfully  in  seas 
of  manifold  physical  and  other  bewilderment 
Brow  and  head  were  round  and  of  massive  weight, 
but  the  face  was  flabby  and  irresolute.  The  deep 
eyes,  of  a  light  hazel,  were  as  full  of  sorrow  as  of 
inspiration;  confused  pain  looked  mildly  from 
them,  as  in  a  kind  of  mild  astonishment  The 
whole  figure  and  air,  good  and  amiable  otherwise, 
might  be  called  flabby  and  irresolute ;  expressive 
of  weakness  under  poa<»ibility  of  strength.  He 
hung  loosely  on  his  limbs,  with  knees  bent  and 
stooping  attitude.  In  walking,  he  rather  shuffled 
than  decisively  stepped ;  and  a  lady  once  remarked, 
he  never  could  fix  which  side  of  the  garden-walk 
would  suit  him  best,  but  continually  shifted,  in 


corkscrew  fashion,  and  kept  trying  both.    A  heavy- 
laden,  high-aspiring  and  surely  much-suffering  man. 

**His  voice,  naturally  soft  and  good,  had  contrac- 
ted itself  into  a  plaintive  snuffle  and  sing-song :  he 
spoke  as  if  preaching — you  would  have  said, 
preaching  earnestly,  and  also  hopelessly,  the  weight- 
iest things.  I  still  recollect  his  *  object '  and  'sub- 
ject,' terms  of  continual  recurrence  in  the  Kantean 
province ;  and  how  he  sung  and  snuffled  them  into 
*  om-ra-mjcct '  and  *  sum-m-mject,'  with  a  kind  of 
solemn  shake  or  quaver,  as  he  rolled  along.  •  .  •  . 
Nothing  could  be  more  copious  than  his  talk ;  and 
furthermore  it  was  always,  virtually  or  literally,  of 
the  nature  of  a  monologue ;  suffering  no  interrup- 
tion, however  reverent ;  hastily  putting  aside  all 
foreign  additions,  annotations,  or  most  ingenaons 
desires  for  elucidation,  as  well-meant  sup^uities 
which  would  never  do.  Besides,  it  was  talk  not 
flowing  anywhither  like  a  river,  but  spreading 
everywliither  in  inextricable  currents  and  regur- 
gitations like  a  lake  or  sea. 

"  I  have  heard  Coleridge  talk,  with  eager  mna- 
cal  energy,  two  stricken  hours,  his  face  radiant  and 
moist,  and  communicate  no  meaning  whateoevcr  to 
any  individual  of  his  hearers — certain  of  whom,  I 
for  one,  still  kept  eagerly  listening  in  hope;  the  most 
had  long  before  given  up,  and  formed  (if  the  room 
were  large  enough)  secondary  humming  groups  of 
their  own.  He  began  anywhere :  you  put  some  ques- 
tion to  him,  made  some  suggestive  observation ; 
instead  of  answering  this,  or  decidedly  setting  ont 
towards  answer  of  it,  he  would  accumulate  for- 
midable apparatus,  logical  swim-bladders,  transcen- 
dental life-preservers,  and  other  precautionary  and 
vehiculatory  gear,  for  setting  out;  perhaps  did  at 
last  get  under  weigh,  but  was  swiftly  solicited,  turned 
aside  by  the  glance  of  some  radiant  new  game  on 
this  hand  or  that,  into  new  courses ;  and  ever  into 
new ;  and  before  long  into  all  the  universe,  where 
it  was  uncertain  what  game  you  would  catch,  or 
whether  any. 

''  His  talk,  alas !  was  distinguished,  like  himself, 
by  irresolution ;  it  disliked  to  be  troubled  with 
conditions,  abstinences,  definite  fulfilmenta— -loved 
to  wander  at  its  own  sweet  will,  and  make  its  au- 
ditor and  his  claims  and  humble  wishes  a  mere 
passive  ^bucket  for  itself!  He  had  knowledge 
about  many  things  and  topics,  much  curious  read- 
ing ;  but  generally  all  topics  led  him,  after  a  pass 
or  two,  into  the  high  seas  of  theosophic  philosophy, 
the  hazy  infinitude  of  Kantean  transcendentaHsm, 
with  its  *  sum-m-mjects '  and  *  om-m-mjects,'  sad 
enough ;  for  with  such  indolent  impatience  of  the 
claims  and  ignorances  of  others,  he  had  not  the 
least  talent  for  explaining  this  or  anything  un- 
known to  them ;  and  you  swam  and  fluttered  in 
the  mistiest  wide  unintelligible  deluge  of  things, 
for  most  part  in  a  rather  profitless,  uncomfortable 
manner.  Glorious  islets,  too,  I  have  seen  rise  out 
of  the  haze ;  but  they  were  few,  and  soon  swallowed 
in  the  general  element  again.  Balmy,  sunny  islets, 
islets  of  the  blest  and  the  intelligible— on  which 
occasions  those  secondary  humming  croups  would 
all  cease  humming,  and  hang  breathless  upon  the 
eloquent  words,  till  once  your  islet  got  wrapt  in  the 
mist  again,  and  they  could  recommence  humming." 
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To  which  we  may  append  Hazlitfs  criticism: 
"Wonderful  talker,  very;   if  you  let  him  start 
from  no  premises  and  come  to  no  conclusions." 
But  with  no  space  now  for  any  criticism  of  our  own, 
or  any  comparison  between  the  talk  of  Coleridge 
and  of  his  commentator,  let  us  pass  to  the  more  im- 
portant matter,  "  the  gist  of  his  discourse,"  from 
which  the  reader  will  deduce  his  own  conclusions. 
"  The  constant  gist  of  his  discourse  was  lamenta- 
tion over  the  sunk  condition  of  the  world ;  which 
he  recognised  to  be  given  up  to  Atheism  and 
Materialism,  full  of  mere  sordid  misbeliefs,  mis- 
pursuits  and  misresults.    All  science  had  become 
mechanical ;  the  science,  not  of  men,  but  of  a  kind 
of  human  beavers.    Churches  themselves  had  died 
away  into  a  godless,  mechanical  condition,  and 
stood  there  as  mere  Cases  of  Articles,  mere  Forms 
of  Churches ;  like  the  dried  carcases  of  once  swift 
camels,  which  you  find  left  withering  in  the  thirst 
of  the  universal  desert — ^ghastly  portents  for  the 
present,  beneficent  ships  of  the  desert  no  more. 
Men's  souls  were  blinded,  hebetated ;  sunk  under 
the  influence  of  Atheism  and  Materialism,   and 
Hume  and  Voltaire  :  the  world  for  the  present  was 
as  an  extinct  world,  deserted  of  God  and  incapable 
of  well-doing  till  it  changed  its  heart  and  spirit. 
This,  expressed,  I  think,  with  less  of  indignation 
and  with  more  of  long-drawn  querulousness,  was 
always  recognisable  as  the  ground-tone.  .  .  . 

"  The  remedy,  though  Coleridge  himself  pro- 
fessed to  see  it  as  in  sunbeams,  could  not,  except 
by  processes  unspeakably  difficult,  be  described  to 
you  at  all.     On  the  whole,  those  dead  Churches, 
this  dead   English  Church  especially,    must  be 
brought  to  life  again.     Why  not?    It  was  not 
dead ;  the  soul  of  it,  in  this  parched-up  body,  was 
tragically  asleep  only.    Atheistic  Philosophy  was 
true  on  its  side,  and  Hume  and  Voltaire  could  on 
their  own  ground  speak  irrefragably  for  themselves 
against  any  Church ;  but  lift  the  Church  and  them 
into  a  higher  sphere  of  argument,  tAey  died  into 
inanition,  the  Church  revivified  itself  into  pristine 
florid  vigour — became  once  more  a  living  ship  of 
the  desert,  and  invincibly  bore  you  over  stock  and 
stone.     But  how,  but  how  ?     fiy  attending  to  the 
*  reason'  of  men,  said  Coleridge,  and  duly  chaining 
up  the  '  understanding'  of  man :  tlie  Vomunft  (rea- 
son) ondVerstund  (understanding)  of  the  Germans, 
it  all  turned  upon  these,  if  you  could  well  under- 
stand Uiem — which  you  couldn't    For  the  rest, 
Mr.  Coleridge  liad  on  the  anvil  various  books, 
especially  was  about  to  write  one  grand  book  *  On 
the  Logos,'  which  would  help  to  bridge  the  chasm 
for  us.  .  .  .     Wait  till  the  book  '  On  the  Logos' 
was  done — alas  I  till  your  own  terrene  eyes,  blind 
with  conceit  and  dust  of  logic,  were  purged,  subtil- 
ised and  spiritualised  into  the  sharpness  of  vision 
requisite  for  discerning  such  an  om-m-raject." 

In  this  jMkssage,  as  well  as  in  those  quoted  in 
our  acconnt  of  Sterling,  the  true  cause  of  Carlyle's 
not  unmitigated  admiration  of  Coleridge  is  very 
evident  Thus,  however,  he  concludes ;  and  here 
ilso  we  are  compelled  to  conclude,  for  want  of 
jpace,  on  the  subject  of  this  wonderful  man : 

"  Let  me  not  be  unjust  to  this  memorable  man. 
5urely  there  was  here,  in  his  pious,  ever-labouring, 


subtle  mind,  a  precious  truth,  or  prefigurcraent  of 
truth,  and  yet  a  fatal  delusion  withal.  ...  To  the 
man  himself  Nature  had  given,  in  high  measure, 
the  seeds  of  a  noble  endowment ;  and  to  unfold  it 
had  been  forbidden  him.  A  subtle,  lynx-eyed  in- 
tellect, tremulous  pious  sensibility  to  all  good  and 
all  beautiful ;  truly  a  ray  of  empyrean  light ;  but 
imbedded  in  such  weak  laxity  of  character,  in  such 
indolences  ^and  esuriences,  as  had  made  strange 
work  with  it  Once  more,  the  tragic  story  of  a 
liigh  endowment  with  an  insufficient  will.  An  eye 
to  discern  the  divinest  of  tlie  heavens'  splendours 
and  lightnings,  the  insatiable  wish  to  revel  in  their 
god-like  radiances  and  brilliances ;  but  no  heart  to 
front  the  scathing  terrors  of  them,  which  is  the  first 
condition  of  your  conquering  an  abiding-place 
there.  The  courage  necessary  for  him,  above  all 
things,  had  been  denied  this  man.  His  life,  with 
such  ray  of  the  emp^Tcan  in  it,  was  great  and 
terrible  to  him,  and  he  had  not  valiantly  grappled 
with  it ;  he  had  fled  from  it ;  sought  refuge  in 
vague  daydreams,  hollow  compromises,  in  opium, 
in  theosophic  metaphysics.  •  .  Strange!  here  once 
more  was  a  kind  of  heaven-scaling  Ixion,  and  to 
him,  as  to  the  old  one,  the  just  gods  were  very 
stem.  The  ever-revolving,  never-advancing  wheel 
(of  a  kind)  was  his,  through  life ;  and  from  his 
Cloud  Juno  did  he,  too,  procreate  strange  Centaurs, 
spectral  Puseyisms,  monstrous  illusory  hybrids 
and  ecclesiastical  chimeras,  which  now  roam  the 
earth  in  a  very  lamentable  manner !" 

A  no  less  interesting  because  more  novel  episode 
will  be  found  in  the  account  of  the  Thunderer. 
The  life  of  this  man  is  an  exception  in  literary 
biography.  i3om  at  Waterford,  though  of  Scotch 
descent^  Edward  Sterling  studied  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin,  and  was  duly  called  to  the  bar.  In 
his  twenty-fifth  year  the  Irish  Eebellion  broke 
out,  and  he  joined  a  corps  of  loyal  volunteers. 
Thus  acquiring  a  taste  for  soldier-life,  he  entered 
first  the  militia,  and  then  into  the  line.  A  short 
time  after  his  marriage  (in  1804),  however,  hU 
regiment  was  broken  up ;  and  to  compensate  fur 
loss  of  finances,  he  undertook  farming  in  the  Isle 
of  Bute.  This  did  not  succeed,  as  was  natural 
under  the  superintendance  of  such  a  man;  and  he 
finally  migrated  with  his  family  to  the  little  WcLh 
village  before  spoken  of.  Here  he  spent  five  years 
in  want  of  some  occupation,  or  rather  in  want  of 
wages.  At  the  expii*ation  of  thb  time,  however, 
he  made  the  discovery  that  the  pen  was  the  tool  best 
suited  to  his  hand — wrote  a  noticeable  military - 
reform  pamphlet,  and  letters  to  the  Times  signed 
"  Vetus."  In  1814  he  went  to  France,  with  some 
hope  of  being  appointed  Foreign  Correspondent  of 
that  journal ;  a  more  important  functionary  then 
than  now.  Napoleon's  return  from  Elba,  how- 
ever, as  mentioned  before,  speedily  drove  him 
back  to  London ;  when  he  immediately  resumed 
his  correspondence  with  the  Times,  which  finally 
resulted  in  a  lucrative  co-partnership  and  renown. 
Here  he  is  entire ;  looking  through  Carlyle's  eyes 
we  read  him  at  a  glance : 

"A  singular  figure  of  the  epoch;  and  when  you 
came  to  know  him,  which  it  was  easy  to  fail  of 
doing  if  you  had  not  eyes  and  candid  insight,  a 
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gallant,  truly  gifled  and  manful  figure  of  his  kind. 
We  saw  much  of  him  in  this  house,  much  of  all  his 
family;  and  had  grown  to  love  them  all  right 
well — ^him  too,  though  that  was  the  difficult  part 
of  the  feat  For,  in  his  Irish  way,  he  played  the 
conjuror  very  much,  '  365  opinions  in  the  year 
upon  every  subject,'  as  a  wag  once  said.  In  fact, 
his  talk,  ever  ingenious,  emphatic  and  spirited  in 
detail,  was  much  defective  in  earnestness,  at  least 
in  clear  earnestness  of  purport  and  outcome,  but 
went  tumbling  as  if  in  mere  welters  of  explosive 
unreason ;  a  volcano,  heaving  under  vague  deluges 
of  scoriee,  ashes  and  imponderous  pumice-stones, 
you  could  not  say  in  what  direction,  nor  well  whe- 
ther in  any.  Not  till  after  good  study  did  you  see 
the  deep  molten  lava-flood,  which  simmered  stea- 
dily enough,  and  showed  very  well  by  and  by 
whither  it  was  bound.  For  I  must  say  of  Edward 
Sterling,  after  all  his  daily  explosive  sophistries 
and  fallacies  of  talk,  he  had  a  stubborn  instinctive 
sense  of  what  was  manful,  strong  and  worthy; 
recognised  with  quick  feeling  the  charlatan  under 
his  Bolemnest  wig ;  knew  as  clearly  as  any  man 
a  pu^llanimous  tailor  in  buckram,  an  ass  under 
the  lion's  skin,  and  did  with  his  whole  heart  despise 
the  same. 

"  The  sudden  change  of  doctrine  in  the  Times, 
which  failed  not  to  excite  loud  censure  and  indig- 
nant amazement  in  those  days  were  first  intel- 
ligible to  you  when  you  came  to  interpret  them 
ad"  his  changes.  .  .  .  Thus,  if  he  stormed  along 
10,000  strong  in  tiie  time  of  the  Reform  Bill,  in- 
dignantly denouncing  Toryism  and  its  obsolete 
insane  pretensions ;  and  then  if,  after  some  expe- 
rience of  Whig  management,  he  discerned  that 
Wellington  and  Peel,  by  whatever  name  entitled, 
were  the  men  to  be  depended  on  by  England,  there 
lay  in  all  this,  visible  enough,  a  deeper  consistency 
far  more  important  than  the  superficial  one,  bo 
much  clamoured  after  by  the  vulgar. 

'*An  amazingly  impetuous,  hasty  explosive  man, 
this  *  Captain  Whirlwind,'  as  I  used  to  call  him ! 
Great  sensibility  lay  in  him  too ;  a  real  sympathy 
and  affectionate  pity  and  softness,  which  he  had  an 
over-tendency  to  express  even  by  tears — ^a  singular 
sight  in  so  leonine  a  man.  Enemies  called  them 
maudlin  and  hypocritical,  these  tears ;  but  that  was 
nowise  the  complete  account  of  thera.  On  the 
whole,  there  did  conspicuously  lie  a  dash  of  osten- 
tation, a  self-consciousness  apt  to  become  loud  and 
braggart  over  all  he  said  and  did  and  felt.  This 
was  the  alloy  of  the  man,  and  you  had  to  be  thank- 
ful for  the  abundant  gold  along  with  it 

"  Quizzing  enough  he  got  among  us  for  all  this, 
and  for  the  singular  chiaroscuro  manner  of  pro- 
cedure, like  that  of  an  Archimagus  Gagliostro  or 
Kaiser  Joseph  Incognito,  which  his  anonymous 
known-unknown  thunderings  in  the  Times  neces- 
sitated in  him ;  and  much  we  laughed — ^not  with- 
out explosive  counter-banterings  on  his  part ;  but 
in  fine,  one  could  not  do  without  hira;  one  knew 
him  at  least  for  a  right  brave  man.  *  By  Jove,  sir  !' 
thus  he  would  swear  to  you,  with  radiant  face — 
sometimes,  not  often,  by  a  deeper  oath. 

"  With  persons  of  dignity,  especially  with  wo- 
men, to  whom  he  was  always  very  gallant,  he  had 


courtly  delicate  manners,  verging  towards  the 
wire-drawn  and  elaborate ;  on  cooimon  occasions 
he  bloomed  out  at  once  into  jolly  familiarity  of  the 
gracefully  boisterous  kind,  reminding  you  of  mess- 
rooms  and  old  Dublin  days.  His  off-hand  mode 
of  speech  was  always  precise,  emphatic,  ingenious ; 
his  laugh,  which  was  frequent  rather  than  other- 
wise, had  a  sincerity  of  banter,  but  no  real  depth  of 
sense  for  the  ludicrous ;  and  soon  ended,  if  it  grew 
too  loud,  in  a  mere  dissonant  scream.  He  win 
broad,  well-built,  stout  of  stature;  had  a  long 
lowish  head,  sharp  grey  eyes,  with  large  strong 
aquiline  face  to  match,  and  walked  or  sat  in  an 
erect  decisive  manner.  A  rcmaricable  man  ;  and 
playing,  especially  in  those  years  1830-40,  a  re- 
markable part  in  the  world.  ...  A  good  judg* 
of  men's  talents  has  been  heard  to  say  of  Edward 
Sterling,  *  There  is  not  a  faculty  of  improvising 
equal  to  this  in  all  my  circle.  Sterling  rushes  out 
into  the  clubs,  into  London  society,  rolla  about  all 
day,  copiously  talking  modish  nonsense  or  sense, 
and  listening  to  the  like,  with  the  multifarious  mis- 
cellany of  men ;  comes  home  at  nighty  redacts  it 
into  a  Times  leader,  and  is  foimd  to  have  hit  the 
essential  purport  of  the  world's  immeasurable  lab- 
blement  that  day  with  an  accuracy  beyond  all 
other  men.  This  is  what  the  multifimoits  Bal^ 
sound  did  mean  to  say  in  clear  words ;  this,  more 
nearly  than  anything  else.  Let  the  most  gifted 
intellect,  capable  of  writing  epics,  try  to  write  sndi 
a  leader  for  the  morning  newspapers !  No  intel- 
lect but  Edward  Sterling's  can  do  it  An  impft> 
vising  faculty  without  parallel  in  my  experience.'  ^ 

We  cannot  omit  a  certain  letter  to  this  politico- 
literary  Bagstock.  Luckily,  it  needs  no  comment 
It  carries  within  itself  a  lamp  ^t  sheds  honour 
upon  the  grave  of  him  who  wroto  and  him  who 
received  it ;  and  by  its  light  we  may  dimly  see  how 
much  integrity  was  possessed  by  both  these  men : 

"  A  remarkable  note  (says  Carlyle)  has  come  into 
my  hands,  honourable  to  the  man  I  am  writhig  c£. 
and  in  some  sort  to  another  higher  man,  wMch,  as  it 
may  now  (unhappily  for  us  all)  be  published  widioot 
scruple,  I  will  not  withhold  here.  The  snj^wrt, 
by  Edward  Sterling  and  the  Times,  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  first  ministry,  and  generally  of  Peel's  states- 
manship, was  a  conspicuous  fact  in  its  day ;  M 
the  return  it  met  with  from  the  person  chiefly 
interested  may  be  considered  worth  recording.  It 
is  marked  Private, 

"to  the  editor  of  the  *TIltEa.* 

"  WkiiehaU,  JprU  13,  1834. 

**  Sir, — ^Having  this  day  delivered  into  the  haiidi 
of  the  King  the  seals  of  office,  I  can,  wtthoA 
any  imputation  of  an  interested  motive,  or  wbj 
impediment  from  scrupulous  feelings  of  deliflscy, 
express  my  deep  sense  of  the  powerfal  soppofi 
which  that  Grovemment  over  which  I  had  H^t 
honour  to  preside  received  from  the  Times  news- 
paper. 

"  If  I  do  not  offer  the  expressions  of  person^ 
gratitude,  it  is  because  I  feel  that  such  cxjH^^sioaf 
would  do  injustice  to  the  character  of  a  si^^nrt 
which  was  given  exclusively  on  the  highest  asid 
most  independent  grounds  of  pablio  prindplft 
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I  can  say  this  with  perfect  truth,  as  I  am  address- 
ing one  whose  person  even  is  unknown  to  me, 
and  who,  during  my  tenure  of  power,  studiously 
avoided  every  species  of  intercourse  which  could 
throw  a  suspicion  upon  the  motives  by  which  he 
was  actuated.  I  should,  however,  be  doin^  injus- 
tice to  my  own  feelings  if  I  were  to  retire  from 
office  without  one  word  of  acknowledgment — 
without,  at  least,  assuring  you  of  the  admiration 
with  which  I  witnessed,  during  the  arduous  con- 
test in  which  I  was  engaged,  the  daily  exhibition 
of  that  extraordinary  ability  to  which  I  was  in- 
debted for  a  support  the  more  valuable  because  it 
was  an  impartial  and  discriminatiug  support. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  ever  your  most 
obedient  and  faithful  servant, 

"  Robert  Peel.'* 

No  more.  It  is  superfluous  now  to  say  that  this 
volume  is  a  most  valuable  one — that  will  be  per- 
ceived by  all  that  has  gone  before.    And  though. 


from  its  nature,  it  cannot  and  does  not  lay  claim  to 
the  high  importance  that  distinguishes  all  Garlyle's 
previous  works  (excepting,  perhaps,  the  "  Latter- 
day  Pamphlets"),  it  possesses  one  virtue  to  a  greater 
degree  than  several  of  its  predecessors :  it  is  almost 
wholly  free  from  the  extravagance  of  language 
which,  while  an  effectual  stumbling-block  to  the 
weaker  brethren,  is  frequently  vexatious  to  many 
who  comprehend  and  honour  not  the  less  the  rich 
underlying  veins  of  thought  All  easily  written, 
there  are  very  many  passages  in  the  "Life  of 
Sterling"  which  are  models  of  simple  strength  and 
beauty.  Pity  that  Carlyle  does  not  always  write 
thus ;  for  such  attributes  are  clearly  the  real  basis  of 
his  style,  though  too  much  and  too  often  disturbed 
by  his  intense  earnestness.  Let  him  only  reform 
in  this  small  matter,  and  he  would  not  only  help  to 
starve  out  unworthy  simulators  of  virtuous  horror, 
but  it  would  bo  difficult  to  say  how  far  his  influence 
might  even  yet  extend  its  boundaries. 
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The  Lily  and  the  Bee.  An  Apologue  of  the  Ci^stal 
Palace.  By  Samuel  Warren,  F.R.S.  Blackwood 
and  Sons.     1851. 

But  a  few  weeks  ago  was  published  a  volume  of 
pooms  purporting  to  be  the  production  of  some  un- 
happy inmate  of  Bedlam.  In  his  comments  upon 
them,  a  contemporary  critic  felicitously  and  caus- 
tically observed,  that  there  did  occur  here  and  there 
lines  which  some  without  the  walls  of  such  dreary 
abode  might  not  blush  to  have  written.  We  envy 
the  inward  chuckle  alike  of  critic  and  maniac,  sup- 
posing them  to  have  seen  the  gaudy  abomination 
now  before  us. 

For  aught  we  have  hitherto  known  to  the  con- 
trary, Samuel  Warren,  F.R.S.,  may  be  esteemed 
in  certain  coteries  a  man  of  infinite  wit  and  humour, 
and  it  may  well  be  that  during  his  presence  at  such 
coteries,  coUoquivm  fuit  (as  the  learned  Q.C.  would 
express  it),  as  to  how  much  arrant  trash  and  gali- 
tnatias  might  be  foisted  as  sterling  metal  upon  a 
too-confiding  public,  if  only  ballasted  by  a  name 
bearing  with  it  som*  degree  of  weight  and  reputa- 
tion. Heavy  sums  may  have  been  risked  with  true 
British  energy  on  the  mooted  jmint,  and  the  thing 
before  us  may  Imply  be  the  result.  Doubtless  this 
may  be  one  mode  of  accounting  for  its  appearance. 
Equally  doubtless  that  Mr.  Warren  and  his  Action 
have  won  the  stakes,  but  lost  all  beside.  The 
thrice  erudite  author  gf  the  "  Lily  and  the  Bee" 
scarcely  needs  us  to  prompt  his  conscience  with  the 
words  of  the  good  old  poet, 

Ah !  sensas  oom  re,  oonsiliumqae  pent. 

Again.  Should  our  first  theory  be  erroneous 
respecting  the  origin  of  this  vicious  outpouring,  we 
have  yet  another  to  propound.  We  well  remember 
how  in  early  life  we  were  delighted,  nay,  enrap- 
tured with  those  sublime  and  soaring  strains  illus- 
trative of  the  greatness  and  glory  of  one  Warren, 


who  from  his  shrine  in  the,  then  to  us,  distant 
Strand,  dispensed,  through  his  dusky  medium, 
brightness  and  lustre  to  all  the  wide  world  from 
"  China  to  Peru."  Was,  then,  the  youthful  Samuel 
already  among  the  prophets  ?  Did  he  from  high 
stool  in  back  counting-house,  dark  as  the  wares  he 
lauded,  then  first  flesh  his  maiden  quill?  Was 
it  there  that  his  "young  muse  first  waved  her 
joyous  wing?"  And  is  it  because  now  that  other 
poets  have  arisen  to  hymn  the  praises  of  "  thine 
incompamble  oil.  Macassar,"  or  the  merits  of  the 
dainty  raiment  of  Mammon-worshipping  Israelite, 
is  it  now  that  he  seeks  to  prove  that  he  stands  amid 
them  all  the  foremost  and  the  mightiest  ?  Should 
neither  theory  be  the  correct  one,  then  are  we  ut- 
terly at  a  loss  how  to  account  for  the  fact  of  a  gen- 
tleman, mediocriter  doctus,  of  much  ambition  and 
some  well-earned  fame,  daring  to  tarnish  his  own 
laurels  by  proving  false  to  his  own  reputation  and 
social  status  by  perpetrating  what  it  were  flattery 
to  term  arrant  trash,  the  perusal  of  which  engenders 
mingled  feelings  of  pain  and  pity.  The  latter  sen- 
sation is,  however,  so  far  predominant,  that  it  bids 
us  aflbrd  our  readers  but  one  single  specimen  of 
the  style  of  this  printed  abuse  of  public  confidence 
in  a  well-known  name.  We  assure  them,  in  all 
good  faith,  that  it  is  by  very  far  the  least  extrava- 
gant and  absurd. 

—  0,  mystery — mystery ! 
"Where  all  on  earOi,  in  Heaven, — ^within, 
withoat,  is  Mystery — and  mystery,  Ordained 
for  man— 

0,  utter,  utter,  dai^kness  aU,  this  Blessed  Page 
beyond — 

Thick  darkness !  Felt: — 

Impenetrable  darkness : 

Not  a  flickering  ray  to  cheer — to  guide — 
iUume — 

Mystery  !  unfathomed !  and  unfathomable 
terrible^ 
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—  Black  midnight !  Midnight  on  The 

Soul— 

•  * 

Horror  hath  seized  me  ! — 

0  Spirit, — ^hast  thou  then  left  me  ? — Where 
art  thou — 

Why,  in  this  dread  boor,  away !    Me  left  be- 
hind, all  staggering  in  the  fearful  dark — 

All,  all  is  lost 

•        *  I  nothing  know  !  nor  see !  nor 

hope !  and  horribly  fear,  yet  know  not  What 

1  fear !  nor  why ! 

Nor  whence  I  came  I     Into  this  dreary  fancied 
Being  called !     O,  why ! 

Am  I  ?     Or  am  I  not?     Ii  Naught  around— 
O,  Conscious  Nothingnesi — 
— Deeper  and  darker  still !     Horror  more 
horrible !     Horror  beyond  Despair — 

Am  I  resolving  into  air — or  Nothingness — 
This  terror !  whence  ?    This  sense  of  Light, 
Unseen! — of  Darkness  comprehending  nut ! 

—  of  unreality,  amid  reality !  reality  in  un- 
reality !    Confusion !    All  Filse — and  yet, 
strange  sense  of  Truth  1    The  sport  of  mock- 
ing fiends — 

Would  I  were  not — and  had  not  been — 

An  adjuration  which  all  who  peruse  this  fiirrago 
will  Beal  with  a  fervent  Amen  I 

This  suflBces  to  show  the  reader  how  Mr.  War- 
ren has  attempted  to  foist  a  certain  liugual  Bloom- 
erism  on  our  unhappy  vernacular,  hut  little  adapted 
to  its  character.  If  it  be  poetiy,  then  was  Milton  an 
ass ;  if  it  be  piose,  then  write  us  down  Cherokees. 

But  we  should  take  shame  unto  ourselves  did 

we  ignore  the  fact  of  Mr.  Warren  s  stupendous 

erudition. 

No  science  to  him  is  a  mystery. 

Ho  has  read  every  book  through  and  through ; 

or  rather,  spell-bound  in  magnetic  trance,  has  he 
suffered  the  mighty  seers  and  wizards  of  intellect, 
the  Lords  of  the  Ideal  and  the  Actual,  the  Visible 
and  the  Unseen,  the  Finite  and  the  Infinite  and  tlie 
^Esthetic — Heaven  help  us !  how  infectious  a  thing 
is  line  writing  I    Sublimated  as  we  feel,  Lily  and 
Bee  he  thanked,  fain  do  we  take  our  modest  hack- 
ney for  a  soaring  Pegasus — ^has  suffered  them,  we 
say,   to  stretch   out  their  hands  and  manipulate 
certain  organs  of  his  gifted  cranium.     Owen  and 
Ansted  approach,  and,  behold,  Mr.  Warren  dis- 
cusses  Iguanodon  and  Megalosaur,    Demothere 
**  and  huger  Mastadon,"  with  all  the  connoisseur- 
ship  of  an  Antediluvian.     Next  comes  "  that  vigi- 
lant observer  of  the  heavens,  Mr.Hinde,"  assisted 
by  (and  he  needed  aid,  poor  man !)  Bessel,  and  tlie 
exhausted  Secretary  records,  as  the  oracle  speaks 
from  the  lips  of  the  coma-held  author,  the  dbtance 
of  a  fixed  star,  or  the  weight  (avoirdupois)  of  **  The 
Sun  and  his  planets,  even  Neptune ! — ay,  down  to 
Grains."  Yet  this  mighty  "  eye  that  reaches  to  the 
heavens  tires  not  in  a  lane."    We  are  made  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  Bee ;  his  policy  internal  and  external,  his 
sanitary  measures,  his  ten-fold  Cohom-and- Vauban 
power,  his  immigrations,  emigrations  and  colonisa- 
tions, all  are  revealed  to  us,  nor  are  we  kept  in 
daikness  as  to  his  little  failings.     We  must  retract 
our    promise    of  affording  our  reader    but    one 
extract  in  favour  of  the  little  creature  who  is  com- 
pelled to  stand  godfather  to  this  sublime  and  sen- 
timental rhapsody. 


This  Hive  of  Man — awhile  forget:  ind  seta 
this  little  inner  Hire, 

Ponder  this  Bee ! 

Perfect  his  work  :  is  thme  ? 

Transcendent  Meoanician,  lUough  so 
small! 

Behold  his  architscture — 

A  Royal  Palace  here — there  chambers  for  (he 
Boyal  raoe— doors  and  passages,  extensive, 
numerous,  surromnding  all  the  Hive— Magt- 
aines  well  filled — and  guarded  jealously— 
Gates  fortified :  and  withm,  wiihoot,  stand 
watchful  sentinels — antenns  all  tlert  lest 
spoiler  enter  or  hideous  Sphinx ! — 
monster !  death-headed ! — Uim  to  guard 
against,  the  grim  uitruder,  they  raise  the  Barn- 
cade — with  bastion — casemate—gate- 
way massive ! 

They  ventilate 

Their  hive—and  we  would  fain  so  Tentilate 
our  own. — 
And  Yb  have  tbicTes !  and  strict  police! 

—  idlers — and  working  classes — Qaarreli 

—  resentments — ^rivalries — 

Yb  Emigrate — ye  Colonise — co-ope- 
rate— 

Forsooth !    Marauding  expeditions ! 

Sieges  t  BatUes !  Civil  wars !  and  Massacres 
—even  as  we  ours — 

Of  Albigense,  Waldense,  and  Hagoenot! 

And  Ye,  too,  have  A— Queen! 

Ay,  Mr.  Warren,  the  murder  is  outr-tbat is  tk 
climax — the  Queen  !  More  fortunate  than  the 
piiests  of  Baal,  you  have  cut  yourself  and  m 
god  has  come — the  Qceex,  upon  whom  tm 
liave  so  ruthlessly  voided  the  slime  of  your  aduk- 
tion  thi'oughout  the  whole  of  your  sublime  ebo!^ 
lition.  But  the  gloss  is  still  bright  upon  m 
robe  of  silk,  and  with  personal  weaknesses  Hj 
without  our  province  to  deal.  But  tumid,  tur^ 
and  raving  as  is  the  language  wherein  you  exbto 
the  amiable  frailty  to  which  we  allude,  such  fiail^ 
dwindles  into  positive  insignificance  before  asm 
of  far  more  crying  enormity.  We  refer  to  tbe 
unsparing  interpolation  of  texts  fit)m  Scriptoif 
and  to  the  shameless  and  irreverent  paraphnses 
upon  them  which  Mr.  Warren  has  ^|^5^^ 
presumed  to  incorporate  with  his  frantic  rbapswj- 
He  reminds  us  how  the  great  Boyle  never  hsnl 
the  name  of  the  Deity  mentioned,  or  mentioDMi*' 
himself,  without  baring  his  head.  Mr.  Wawi 
records  the  anecdote  but  overlooks  its  moial  liis 
frequent  and  ejaculatory  mention  of  the  name  of  tte 
Almighty  savours  far  more  of  the  liP'^'f"Pjl: 
fanatic  ravings  of  ranting  tmker.  than  of  the  dfP' 
solemn,  spiritual  devotion  of  the  earnest  ChrwttD 

And  now,  Mr.  Warren,  wiU  we  take  our  !«*« 
of  you,  not  in  anger  but  in  compassion  sincere^ 
genuine  towards  such  wilful  and  wanton  p^eiw« 
of  powers  we  believe  you  to  posses.  "® 
leave  of  you  with  a  shaft  from  pur  o^  j^^ 
with  yet  another  quotation  from  a  '^"V^^^ 
you  in  your  waking  senses  will  be  the  ^"^^^ 
admit  should  never  have  seen  the  light  of  d^- 

Here  is  a  voluble  smatterer:  suddenly  ^*T^^ 
the  chance  question  of  a  corious  child:  tod  i»wo 
own  ignorance,  will  tell  him  falsely. — P*  ^^•* 

Beware  of  the  wisdom  of  babes  and  8ucklu»3> 
and  answer  no  indiscreet  questions ! 

*  Wc  need  scarcely  remind  our  readers  that  thi?  i»  »»*  *^'^ 
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Poetry,  Sacred  and  Profane.     By  John  Wrioht. 
London:  Longmans.     1851. 

Sacred  and  profane !  Here  they  are,  mingled 
together  in  a  happy  jnmhle !  Serious  and  light, 
grandiloquent  and  frivolous!  pretending  much, 
performing  little ;  some  with  little  meaning  ram- 
bling over  many  pages — others  disposing  of  more 
iniportant  suhjects  in  a  few  lines.  In  a  word, 
some  few  fair,  many  indifferent ;  and  we  fear  that 
even  the  latter  epithet  will  he  found  scarcely  strong 
enough  for  the  majority  of  cases. 

Mr.  Wright  commences  his  hook  with  a  lengthy 
introduction.  Except  from  this  introduction,  we 
know  nothing  of  him.  He  there  tells  us,  first,  of 
his  peculiarly-constituted  mind,  and,  among  his 
other  infirmities,  of  a  nervous  irritability  which  led 
him  to  neglect  all  other  pursuits  but  that  of  pedes- 
tiianism,  in  which  he  appears  to  have  indulged  to 
an  extent  almost  incredible;  and  he  further  in- 
forms us,  that  when  increasing  years  made  that 
manly  exercise  less  easy  to  him,  this  same  nervous 
irritability  caused  him  to  take  to  verse-making,  in 
order  to  escape  the  disagreeable  alternative  sug- 
gested to  him  by  the  line,  "  Aut  insanit  homo — 
aut  versus  facit."  Has  he  not  waited  something 
over  long  ? 

Accordingly,  he  waives  an  early  dislike  to  the 
•*  divine  ait,"  and  at  about  the  age  when  Horace 
thought  it  time  to  betake  himself  to  gardening 
and  meditation,  with  the  view  of  becoming  a  poet, 
with  as  much  energy  as  if  he  were  pui*suing  a 
course  of  study  for  one  of  the  learned  professions, 
he  circulates  his  effusions  among  his  friends,  till, 
like  a  multitude  of  ravenous  Oliver  Twists,  they 
keep  •*  asking  for  more ;"  and  then,  alarmed  by  the 
approach  of  ill-health,  he  sends  out  hastily  his 
elegantly-printed  work  **  to  contribute  to  the  moml 
and  intellectual  benefit*'  of  the  public  in  general — 
and  much  good  may  it  do  them  ! 

But  notwithstanding  all  his  apologies  for  pre- 
mature publication,  modesty  does  not  appear  to  be 
Mr.  Wright's  besetting  weakness.  The  first  pro- 
ductions of  a  new  aspirant  to  fame  would  come 
forward  with  a  better  grace,  unprefaced  with  lavish 
vituperation  and  ill-directed  censure  on  one  who 
lias  already  scaled  the  ladder  upon  whose  lowest 
round  Mr.  Wright  has  barely  placed  his  feet. 

Mr.  Wright  tells  us — and  we  thank  him  for  the 
information,  it  might  else  have  escaped  us — that  he 
has  generally  taken  Byron  as  his  model.  Herein,  we 
suppose,  is  the  use  of  a  preface !  It  acts  as  the  school- 
master's key  to  hard  exercises.  Mr.  Wright,  how- 
ever, does  fwt  tell  us  the  reason  of  his  implacable 
hostility  to  Wordsworth.  He  charges  him,  at  great 
length,  with  want  of  taste,  and  with  having  a 
morbid  ambition  to  be  thought  a  poet  Let  him 
take  care !  He  lives  in  a  glass  house  and  should 
not  throw  stones.  He  charges  him,  moreover, 
with  habitual  inelegance,  obscurity,  and  vulgarity ; 
but  the  very  passages  which  he  has  been  at  much 
pains  to  hunt  out  and  to  cite  in  support  of  his 
attack,  even  in  the  present  isolated  and  almost 
defenceless  condition  in  which  he  has  placed  them, 
fail  to  bear  him  out  in  his  bitter  strictures.  Vnde 
ircp,  Mr.  Wright?    Do  the  grapes  hang  too  high  ? 


But  it  appears  the  late  Laureate  stepped  between 
Mr.  Wright  and  his  gentility ;  for  he  proceeds  to 
comment  with  a  grimace  which  would  have  done 
honour  to  his  namesake  at  tho  Adolphi,  upon  his  * 
"love  of  intercourse  with  plebeians  of  tho  lowest 
grade."  He  cannot  endure  **  Betty,"  "  Susan,"  and 
**  Goodv;"  and  therefore  to  take  the  taste  out  of 
his  mouth,  he  dubs  his  ricketty  bantlings,  Delphia, 
Daphne,  Decima,  &c. !  Moreover,  so  fastidious  is 
the  taste  of  our  youthful  poet  and  elderly  man,  that 
he  fills  neariy  half  a  page  with  decrying  the  use  of 
the  word  *'  espy,"  And  why,  we  ask,  may  not  a 
poet,  if  it  suit  him,  "  espy,"  as  well  as  "  essay," 
"  disport,"  "  educe,"  &c.  ? 

Mr.  Wright  is  pleased  to  be  extremely  facetious, 
and  at  the  same  time  wofully  shocked,  at  the  epithet 
"  drunken"  being  applied  to  the  **  lark"  by  Words- 
worth in  the  little  poem  addressed  to  a  skylark. 
Such  criticism  reminds  us  of  the  hyper-delicacy  of 
the  Yankee  governess  who  invested  the  legs  of  tho 
piano  with  pettiloons.  Surely,  if  we  allow  Mr. 
Wright  his  "thirety  hills,"  he  might  waive  his 
objection  to  the  epithet  he  so  vilipends. 

And  now  to  the  poems  themselves ;  and  though 
some  few,  addressed  to  birds  and  flowers,  are 
tolerably  pretty,  and  would  read  well  in  any  pro- 
vincial newspaper  whose  stock  of  **  Latest  Intel- 
ligence" was  so  limited  as  to  oblige  it  to  amuse  its 
subscribers  with  "  To  a  Pansy,"  "  To  a  Garden 
Slug,"  "  Tale  of  a  Tniant  Pig,"  &c.,  yet  must  we 
assert  the  bulk  of  his  poems  to  be  frivolous,  unin- 
telligible, and  utterly  deficient  in  good  taste. 

Mr.  Wright  has  so  daringly  taken  upon  himself 
to  enact  the  "  arbiter  of  others'  fate,"  that  he 
cannot  find  cause  to  complain  if,  in  a  spirit  of 
critical  retribution,  we  thus  pronounce  his  own. 
For  instance,  nothing  under  an  Act  of  Parliament 
could  enable  us  to  comprehend  the  following : — 

OH  A  LADT  SLBBPIirO. 

IIow  can  I  refuse  to  comply  with  a  duty. 
Enforced  wilh  an  eloquence  all  but  divine, 

That  a  lady  reclining  before  me  in  beauty 
Deserves  at  my  hand  an  appropriate  line  ! 

Sweet  type  of  a  seraph  reposing  in  blisses, 
Thy  spirit  has  only  the  flesh  to  lay  down  ; 

And,  dreaming  no  longer  of  rapturous  kisses, 
Away  would  it  wing  to  undying  renown. 

The  following  is  more  intelligible,  as  demon- 
strating the  immense  distinction  between  emphasis 
and  elegance : — 

▲   GENTLB   REMONSTRAKCE, 

Addressed  to  an  impertinent  youth  who  had  spoken  con- 
temptuoualjf  of  a  strmon  preached  by  tlie  Bexu  J.  Lotitity 
Jan.  28,  1848. 

Thou  Spark  of  Hell's  creative  blast 
Whom  no  amount  of  grace  can  smother; 

From  age  to  age  thy  reign  shall  last 
With  Satan  as  thy  friend  and  brother ! 

And  since  the  rage  of  deathless  sin 
Bums  fiercest  with  no  heaven  about  it. 

Guard  thou  that  hellish  fire  within. 
Nor  let  it  once  be  quenched  by  Loutit. 

Forty  years  long  did  Mr.  Wright  bear  the  scal- 
lop-shell of  poetic  pilgrim,  forty  years  long  did  he 
worship  the  "  ingenuas  artes,"  and  perhaps  forty 
years  hence  his  worship  may  have  borne  due  fruit : 
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"  Emollit  (we  \nW  uot  alter  the  tense)  mores  nee 

sinit  esse  feros;"  and  he  may  haply  review  the 

sentence  passed  upon  the  "impertinent  youth." 

And  now,  with  one  more  extract  from  his  olla 

podrida  by  way  of  farewell,  we  take  our  leave  of 

Mr.  Wright : 

So  inceisani  a  btwier, 
Ye  gods !  in  your  loye  for  the  Muse  take  away ; 
For  surely  no  greater  miihap  eonid  befall  her 
Than  tiiaa  to  be  dinned  with  hit  iaibalent  play. 


The  Popular  SupentUiofu  and  Festive  AmutemenUof 
the  Highlanders  of  Scotland*  By  William  Grant 
Stewabt.    London  :  Ay lott  and  Jones. 

In  publishing  a  work  on  Uie  mysterious  agency 
of  ghosts,  witches  and  fairies,  Mr.  Stewart  has  been 
prudent  in  the  choice  of  a  subject,  or  rather  he  has 
been  fortunate  in  having  tastes  which  have  led 
liim,  as  he  tells  us,  to  select  one  so  univei'sally 
popular. 

From  the  earliest  peiiods  of  untutored  igno- 
rance down  to  tlie  latest  of  enlightened  civilisation, 
in  all  ages  and  climes,  among  all  ranks  and  classes 
of  men,  a  behef  in  ghosts,  that  is,  a  belief  in  the 
j)Ower  of  the  disembodied  spirit  to  appear  at  certain 
times  m  its  original  likeness,  and  to  revisit  its 
former  haunts  and  former  acquaintances  for  the 
fulfilment  of  certain  ends  and  purposes,  has  more 
or  less  always  prevailed  ;  and  tliere  have  not  been 
wanting  many  who  have  insisted,  and  with  some 
show  of  reason,  that  the  universality  of  this  belief 
must  be  taken  as  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of 
its  truth.  But  however  this  may  be,  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  doctrine  has  lost  any  of  its  influence 
by  the  lapse  of  time ;  for  although  the  ancients 
were  deeply  imbued  with  it,  tlie  middle  ages  must 
undoubtedly  have  the  credit  of  investing  it  with 
all  the  terrors  which  have  since  made  its  already 
sufficiently  gloomy  mysteries  yet  more  appalling. 
Indeed,  we  may  venture  to  assert  that  it  is  chiefly 
to  the  monkish  artifices  and  priestly  contrivances 
of  mediseval  times  that  we  are  indebted  for  the 
great  increase  of  faith  in  these  mysterious  appa- 
ritions ;  and  it  may  be  easily  conceived  what  vast 
authority  an  unscrupulous  use  of  so  powerful  an 
engine  would  throw  into  the  hands  of  those  who 
worked  it  only  ibr  their  own  ends  against  simpli- 
city, ignorance  and  fear. 

But  without  going  further  into  either  the  origin 
or  history  of  the  ghostly  tribe,  we  cannot  but  be 
struck  with  the  contrast  between  what  we  may 
term  mediaeval  or  modern  ghosts,  and  those  of 
more  ancient  times.  There  is  something  grand 
and  majestic  in  the  classical  ghost.  The  visits  of 
the  XJnihra  or  Shade,  which  alone  was  permitted  to 
wander  on  earth  (the  Manes  being  at  the  same  time 
in  Orcus,  the  Sjnritus  winging  its  way  to  the 
realms  above),  were  always  conducted  with  becom- 
ing solemnity,  and  are  seldom  heard  of  except  on 
most  important  occasions,  when  none  but  the 
gravest  subjects  were  discussed  in  the  awful  inter- 
view between  the  trembling  mortal  and  "the 
mighty  dead."  There  was  none  of  the  frivolity, 
none  of  the  waywardness  and  mischievous  propen- 
sities of  the  modem  ghost — none  of  its  diabolical 


expression,  hideous  couoienance  and  ^Imii^ 
gesture — no  clanking  of  iron,  or  rattling  of  chains 
in  the  dead  of  night ;  and  yet,  Dotwithstaoding 
this  falling  ofif,  notwithstanding  the  large  amount 
of  the  ridiculous  which  now  swamps  all  that  was 
formerly  sublime,  the  belief  in  ghosts  has  sdll  iis 
ardent  votaries,  and  is  not  yet,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  exclusively  in  the  possessiou  of  nmsoj- 
maids  and  children. 

But  however  this  degeneracy  in  the  nee  may  Le 
accounted  for,  one  thing  is  oertaan,  and  la  iiE 
stand  to  it  with  true  John  Bull  firmness:  tfaaiof 
all  the  modem  ghosts  who  have  ev^  pkyed  "k- 
tastic  tricks"  on  earth,  the  British  ^JoatisioB^ 
nitely  tlie  best  both  in  pride  of  position  aDdiesped 
ability  of  character.  It  is  his  boast  to  be  free-it 
any  rate  between  the  hours  of  midnight  and  cod 
crow.  No  fetters  confine  his  ghostly  limbs;  aod 
though  occasionally  revenge  is  carried  bv  him  to 
an  extent  scarcely  consistent  with  strict  Christian 
principles,  and  his  actions  may  now  and  then 
smack  slightly  of  tyraimy,  still,  on  the  whole,  his 
objects  seem  favourable  to  the  best  intereste  of  so- 
ciety and  conducive  to  the  good  of  the  (xmm 
weal,  being  generally  for  the  purpose  of  secaricg 
the  restitution  of  property  to  its  rightful  owner  or 
for  the  due  punishment  of  hidden  crime;  aoib) 
any  individual  possessed  of  a  sufficient  mtmid 
courage  to  entertain  him  with  kindness  and  com 
tesy,  his  visits  may  frequently  turn  out  a  blessing' 
ratner  than  a  curse. 

In  the  little  volume  before  us,  the  authortreati 
only  of  the  Highland  division  of  the  ghosts  of  tkf 
United  Kingdom ;  and  perhaps  that  quarter  is 
more  prolific  than  any  other  he  could  have  ch«ft, 
or,  indeed,  than  all  the  rest  put  together.  C« 
Scotland  be  otherwise  than  pre-eminent  amflK 
nations  for  an  "  eery"  character,  while  the  g^t^ 
Banquo  stalks  abroad,  or  the  far-£amed 

Weird  listen,  band  in  hand. 
Posters  over  sea  and  land, 
continue  their  incantations  on  the  "  bhisted heath 
We  think  not.    And,  m  our  own  times,  bo? 
interest  has  hung  on  the  fanciful  vision  of  w 
White  Lady  of  Avenel— howmuchaweindiesilai 

but  fatal  summons  fix)m  the  Bodach  Glas  I 

Yes,  the  imagination,  notwithstanding  theprw^ 
tical  nature  of  our  free-trade  times,  still  (O^^ 
wafts  us  back  to  the  days  when  Fancy  hdiil»^ 
court  and  Superstition  filled  it  with  countless  nh 
habitants !  ^ 

To  return,  however,  to  the  book  ^^^'^  *?;  |a 
Stewait  informs  us  that  a  long  season  <rf  bid K*^ 
gave  him  leisure  for  the  collection  of  his  tdfis;«« 
however  wo  may  regret  the  cause,  we  have* 
reason   to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  produce  ot  m^ 

labours.  As  for  his  very  amusmg  g^**J^ 
will  leave  our  readers  to  choose  their  own,  b^ 
assuring  them,  that  though  few  are  v«n^* , 
terest,  there  is  notliing  in  any  which  oouW,  ts  * 
advertisements  say,  "  alarm  the  most  tin>»f^ 
Yous  person."  We  subjoin,  however,  a  special 
of  fairy  doings,  which  places  them  foronoe  m « * 
more  favourable  position  in  an  Eji^n»»j  ^ 
mation  than  their  race  can  always  comn»wi'** 
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which  would  lead  us  to  infer  that  no  **  Great  Exhi- 
tiou,"  or  other  incentive  to  emulation,  is  wanted, 
when  so  much  could  be  effected  by  the  active  exer- 
tion of  a  single  night. 

Tbe  fairies  tre  a  TeryingtnioQS  people.  As  may  be  ex- 
pected from  the  nature  of  iheir  origin  and  descent,  Uiej  are 
possessed  of  yery  superior  intellectual  powers,  which  they 
Icnow  well  enough  how  te  apply  to  useful  purposes.  Nor 
are  they  so  vain  of  their  abilities  as  to  scorn  to  direct  them 
to  the  prosecation  of  those  more  ignoble  employments,  on 
which  the  politer  part  of  mankind  commonly  look  down 
with  contempt  Whether  this  condescension  on  the  part 
of  the  fairy  be  more  the  result  of  choice  or  necessity,  it  is 
hftfd  for  us  to  determime ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  few  com- 
munities can  boast  of  a  more  numerous  or  more  proficient 
body  ojt  artisans.  We  are  told,  indeed,  by  some  of  those 
well  iieqnainted  with  their  manners,  that  every  individual 
ftiry  combines  all  the  necessary  arts  in  his  own  person — 
that  he  is  his  own  weaver,  his  own  tailor,  and  his  own  shoe- 
maker. Whether  this  is  truly  the  case  public  opinion  is 
rather  diiided ;  but  all  our  informants  concur  in  this  con- 
elusion — that  by  far  die  greater  number  of  them  understand 
wen  enough  those  several  callings ;  and  the  ezpertness  they 
display  in  handling  the  shuttle,  the  needle,  and  the  awl, 
evidently  demonstrates  their  practical  knowledge  of  these 
implements.  In  support  of  this  conclusion,  we  have  the 
authority  of  a  decent  old  man,  whose  veraci^  on  subjects 
of  this  description  has  never  been  questioned  in  the  district 
in  which  he  lived,  who  favoured  the  compiler  with  the  fol- 
lowing narration : 

*'My  great-grandfather,  (peace  to  his  manes!)  who  was 
by  profession  a  weaver,  and,  by  die  bye,  a  very  honest  man, 
though  I  should  not  say  it,  was  waked  one  night  from  his 
midnight  sleep  by  a  tremendous  noise.  On  looking  '  out 
over'  Uie  bed,  to  see  whence  it  proceeded,  he  was  not  a 
little  astonished  to  find  the  house  full  of  operative  fairies, 
who,  with  the  greatest  familiarity,  had  made  free  with  his 
manufacturing  implements.  Haying  provided  themselves 
with  a  large  sack  of  wool — from  whence  it  came  they  best 
knew — they  were  actively  employed  in  converting  it  into 
cloth.  While  one  teetb^  it,  another  carded  it ;  while  an- 
other spun  it,  another  wove  it ;  while  another  dyed  it,  an- 
other pressed  it ;  while  the  united  bustle  of  their  several 
operations,  joined  to  the  exclamations  uttered  by  each  ex- 
pressive of  his  avocation,  created  a  clamour  truly  intolerable 
to  the  gnde  man  of  the  house,  with  whom  they  used  so  un- 
acceptable a  freedom.  So  diligent  were  they,  that  long  ere 
day  they  decamped  with  a  web  of  green  cloUi,  consisting  of 
fifty  ells  and  more,  without  even  thanking  my  venerable 
grandfather  for  the  use  of  his  machinery." 

We  much  doubt,  after  this,  whether  fleas  or 
mortals  could  surpass  fairies  in  industry ;  and  con- 
sider we  may  fairly  hold  up  the  actors  in  the  scene 
which  we  have  extracted  for  our  readers,  as  a  bright 
example  to  the  labouring-classes. 

Education  as  a  Means  of  Preventing  Destitution.  By 
WiLi.uM  Ellis.  London  ;  Smith,  Elder  and  Co. 
1851. 

Despite  'statistics  and  blue-books,  theories  pro- 
pounded but  to  be  exploded,  experiments  whose 
working-out  proves  the  fallacy  of  their  principles, 
this  one  great  fact  is  still  glaring  and  patent  as  the 
noon-day  sun,  viz.y  that  tibe  moral  regeneration  of 
the  lower  orders  cannot  be  effected  without  the  aid 
of  education  administered  under  such  conduct  and 
conditions  as  alone  can  insure  the  attainment  of 
the  glorious  end  in  view. 

We  are  always  gratified  at  meeting  with  any 
fresh  exponent  of  these  principles,  and  therefore 
do  we  gladly  recommend  to  the  attention  of  our 
readers  the  work  before  us.  Although  but  a  re- 
print of  his  former  lectures,  still  Mr.  Ellis*s  book 


is  entitled  to  that  consideration  which  every  earnest, 
sincere,  and  philosophical  author  may  justly  claim 
as  his  due.  He  enters  deeply  into  his  subject,  and 
plies  with  great  vigour  and  effect  the  arguments 
dictated  to  him  by  his  own  strong  sound  sense, 
superadded  to  that  thorough  intimacy  with  his 
topics  which  he  has  acquired  by  his  long  devotion 
to  them.  Occasionally,  however,  he  falls  into  an 
error  common  to  many  who  profess  to  instruct. 
He  propounds  well-known  axioms,  and  rather 
prefers  to  take  them  as  halting  than  as  starting- 
points.  Moreover,  he  is  not  sufficiently  practical, 
as  perhaps  he  does  not  profess  to  be ;  and  here  we 
should  b(B  strongly  tempted  to  enlarge  upon  this 
had  we  not  been  so  fully  anticipated  by  a  very  able 
article  in  the  pages  of  our  excellent  contemporary, 
the  "  Edinburgh  Review,"  in  its  recent  number. 
Mr.  Ellis's  work  is,  nevertheless,  most  highly  de- 
serving of  commendation,  alike  from  its  choice  of 
subject-matter,  and  admirable  method  of  dealing 
therewith. 

Official  Descriptive  and  Illustrated  Catalogue.  In 
8  vols.  London  :  Spicer  Brothers,  W.  Clowes  and 
Sons,  29,  New  Bridge-street,  Blackfriars.    1851. 

It  is  not  perhaps  at  the  present  time  that  the 
surpassing  merits  of  the  costly  volumes  before  us 
will  receive  the  appreciation  so  thoroughly  their 
due.  Our  eyes  and  hearts  are  still  too  ^1  of  the 
unparalleled  spectacle  so  lately  withdrawn  from  us 
to  permit  us  as  yet  calmly  and  dispassionately  to 
analyse  our  feelmgs  or  classify  our  impressions. 
But  as  time  restores  us  to  our  wonted  powers  of 
judgment,  we  shall  then  learn  the  true  worth  of 
this  most  wonderful  and  accurate  record  of  the 
grandest  episode  that  has  as  yet  marked  the  pro- 
gress of  nations.  As  we  turn  over  these  pages, 
and  renew  our  intimacy  with  the  noblest  products 
of  art,  we  shall  feel  how  deep  a  debt  of  gratitude 
is  due  to  those  whose  unwearied  application  has 
reared  a  lasting  monument  which  the  clamour  of 
prejudice  or  the  perversion  of  taste  will  assail  in 
vain. 

These  volumes  speak  for  themselves,  and  render 
needless  any  remarks  of  ours. 


The  Museum  qf  Classical  Antiauities.  A  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Architecture  and  tne  Sister  Branches  of 
Classic  Art.  No.  IV.  October,  1851.  London: 
John  W.  Parker  and  Son. 

This  valuable  work  fully  redeems  the  promise  of 
excellence  held  out  by  its  opening  number.  The 
information  it  contains  is  worth  whole  volumes  of 
the  lucubrations  so  profusely  afforded  us  by  the 
wandering  tribes  of  archaeologists  and  antiquaries. 
Each  article  is  so  carefully  yet  clearly  elaborated 
as  to  arrest  the  interest  of  the  reader,  hitherto  in- 
different as  to  the  topics  treated  upon.  Mr.  Scharf, 
jun.,  has  given  us  a  most  admirable  paper  on  Poly- 
cromic  sculpture.  The  execution  of  Uie  coloured 
illustrations  is  beyond  all  praise.  They  are  most 
beautiful ;  and  those  conversant  with  works  of  art 
can  best  appreciate  the  vast  amount  of  pains  and 
cost  that  have  been  bestowed  upon  them. 
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Thib  is  emiocally  a  practical  age,  ami  wo  purchase  each 
fresh  increase  to  our  persooal  coro forts  and  convenience  at 
the  cost  of  some  time-hallowccl  illnsion  or  long-cherished 
oasociation.    We  are  now  called  upon  to  turn  into  mythic 
beings  our  friends  the  miller  and  his  men,  and  to  shake 
hands  with  him  of  Mansfield  who  swore  so  lustUy  by  his 
**  toll-dish."    Steam  ha4  at  length  taken  the  wind  ont  of 
the  mill-sails.    Let  Brigad ier  Young  and  Corporal  Foskett 
rail  themselres  hoarse  against  Free-trade  and  its  fatal 
effects,  we  will  give  them  fresh  material  to  dilate  upon. 
The  tardy  abolition  of  the  protective  duty  on  food  has 
imparted  so  vast  an  impulse  to  the  trade  in  com  and  its 
consumption  as  to  render  comparatively  useless  and  in- 
efiicient  the  process  hitherto  pursued  in  manufacturing 
flour;  for,  with  every  respect  for  the  growers  of  wheat, 
we  must  remind  them  that  the  loaf  is  as  much  an  articJe 
of  manufacture  as  their  own  top-boots.    A  pressing  de- 
mand on  human  ingenuity  never  fails  to  yield  due  supply. 
Mr.  Wcstrup,  himself  an  experienced  miller,  and  of  course 
conversant  with  all  the  defects  of  the  old  system,  has 
succeeded  in  constructing  mills  to  be  worked  by  steam 
on  an  entirely  new  principle,  insaring  a  larger  yield  of 
flour  at  a  little  more  than  one-half  the  cost  of  the  steam- 
power,  fuel  and  labour  usually  employed,  and  thus  effect- 
ing a  gain  but  little  short  of  a  hundred  per  cent.    In 
order  to  give  a  wider  and  more  enlarged  scope  to  an  in- 
vention of  such  patent  and  self-evident  worth,  some  gen- 
tlemen, whose  names  are  sufficient  guarantee  of  the  merits 
of  this  discovery,  have  purcliased  Mr.  Westrup's  pateni- 
right,  and  have  established  a  company  under  the  title  of 
the  Conical  Flour  Mill  Company,  for  the  purposes  of 
enabling  all  classes  to  bencfft  still  more  largely  from  the 
reduced  cost  of  food.    Our  limits  forbid  us  to  enter  upon 
a  detailed  account  of  the  ingenious  machine  which  renders 
such  all-important  services.    A  spirited  weekly  print  has 
devoted  a  large  portion  of  its  valuable  space  to  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  machinery  employed  and  a  calculation  of  the 
benefits  therefrom  resulting.    We  quote  a  passage  from 
the  latter,  as  we  could  not  illustrate  in  more  fitting  terms 
the  advantages  to  be  secured  by  the  patent  now  the  ex- 
clusive property  of  the  present  company:  **  These  data, 
which  have  been  most  satisfactorily  established,  induced 
lis  to  calculate  the  advantage  that  might  be  derived  were 
this  improved  method  of  manufacture  to  be  generally 
adopted.     Taking   the    population  of  London  to    be 
2,500,000,  and  inferring    that   each    person    consumes 
annually,  according  to  the  last  statistics,  the  produce  of 
a  quarter  of  wheat,  which  is  about  3S2lb8.  of  flour,  and 
this  mode  of  grinding  will  produce  three  4lb.  loaves  more 
to  the  sack  than  the  old  method,  there  will  be  for  London 
alone  a  gain  of  10,232,142  4lb.  loaves  from  the  same 
quantity  of  wheat    Again,  taking  the  population  of  Eng- 
land at  20,000,000,  and  valuing  the  4lb.  loaf  at  6(/,,  and 
calculating  upon  the  increase  of  three  loaves  to  the  sack, 
there  will  be  a  gain  to  the  country  at  large  of  the  enormous 
amount  of  2,046,428/1  per  annum — a  sum  nearly  equal  to 
half  the  Income-tax  as  at  present  levied." 

Tlie  extension  of  liberal  principles,  whether  to  constitu- 
tions or  companies,  whether  to  matters  affecting  public 


or  private  economy,  has  ever  found,  as  In  us  it  ever  will 
find,  a  firm  and  sincere  advocate.  We  Iiave  receod;  os 
more  than  one  occasion  had  reason  to  draw  ttteotioB 
to  the  marked  improvement  which  distingoiihes  theno- 
gress  of  many  of  our  existing  public  companies.  Tbef 
are  gradniUly  foregoing  that  selfish,  short-sigfated  policj 
whose  object  but  defeated  itself.  Based  npoa  sooiuler. 
and,  if  in  commercial  matters  we  may  be  permitted  oA 
expression,  more  philanthropic  theories,  they  adTtace 
their  own  individual  interests  by  promoting  thoie  of  per* 
sons  disposed  to  become  their  clients. 

We  have  before  us  as  we  writean  aptillostZBtioiiof 
the  policy  to  which  wc  allude.  The  United  Gunotee 
and  Life  Assurance  Company,  36,  Old  Jcwiy,  dcnKW* 
stratcs  to  conviction  one  grand  fact,  one  g^  social 
axiom  that  cannot  be  too  widely  disseminited  or  too  ex- 
tensively acted  upon,  viz..  Place  your  trust,  not  in  the 
friend  of  the  hour,  who  may  or  can  ever  after  prow  your 
tyrant,  because  in  possession  of  the  secret  of  joor  ^on- 
comings, but  in  a  body  of  men  with  whose  conditioas  jw 
are  acquainted,  of  whose  resources  you  arc  awne,  lad 
with  whom  you  incur  none  save  a  pecuniary  obligajioB. 
The  system  c'  a  public  guarantee  wul  save  those  ivaliBg 
themselves  of  it  from  many  a  hcartboming.  We  )An 
much  to  say  on  this  topic,  but  unfortunatdywehwew 
space  wherein  to  say  it.  Wo  are  fond  of  fi'C**!^'!^ 
practical,  tangible  points  that,  once  properly  propoBwa 
and  established,  admit  of  no  captious  caiil ;  and  fore- 
most among  such  facts,  as  far  as  rehues  to  onrwesi 
subject,  is  one  which  we  have  long  ere  this  iral  «»• 
sidered,  and  which  is  most  ably  set  forth  in  a  ttann 
on  "Public  Guarantee  and  Private  Saretiship," wntts 
by  James  Knight,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  above  CompajJ 
and  put  into  practical  operation  by  its  conducton,  te 
is,  the  question  of  averages  and  the  depaitercs  jrst 
tliem.  We  have  in  the  statement  before  ns  a  *^ 
skilled  beyond  what  was  requisite  to  attest  so  o^**™^ 
a  point,  summoned  to  assure  us  that  great  departflns  m 
estimated  averages  are  as  rare  as  those  ^'^""^Jr" 
nomena  in  nature  whose  advent  science  is  btfw  J 
predict.  This  ex  abwtdanti  cauteli  testimony  ipfiw.* 
least,  to  attest  that  good  faith,  that  earnest  considffio* 
which  fairly  entitle  a  company  based  on  such  pnnop 
to  encouragement  and  support. 

Whilst  on  the  subject  of  insurance-office  "d  d^ 
improved  policy,  it  would  be  unjust  to  abstain  ^""^ 
tion  of  the  Industrial  and  General  life  AssnranttOof*- 
The  main  object  of  this  highly  mcritorions  compa^^ 
promote  habits  of  saving  and  economjr  amid  ^jj^ 
classes.  Many  a  man  would  reflect  serioody  we  he  ?«» 
threshold  of  the  public-house  if  aware  that,  l^ 
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weekly  investment  of  the  shilling  destined  ^po^ 
ale  or  tobacco,  he  could  secure  the  sum  of  ^^^*_, 
wife  and  family  at  his  death.  This  company  I«»*^ 
ample  capital,  and  their  profits  are  thercf<««  (» *^ 
scale  as  is  consistent  with  security;  ™^*'®°'*!*  ^J~5 
premiums,  instead  of  being  forfeited  by  ^^^^ 
tinuance,  can  be  borrowed  or  reclaimed  at  their  Tane. 
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The  public  lias  made  up  its  mind  about  Coimty- 
courts.     There  can  be  no  doubt  upon  the  point. 
Not  a  month  passes  but  thousands  of  causes  are 
cheaply,  promptly,  and,  on  the  whole,  satisfactorily 
settled  in  these  Oouns  which  imder  the  old  system 
of  Westminster  Hall,  would   either  never  have 
been  brought  into  Court  at  all,  or  only  decided  at 
an  expense  wholly  disproportionate  to  the  matter 
at  issue.     These  causes,  moreover,  have  been  de- 
cided not  only  cheaply  and  promptly,  but  upon 
the  merits.    All  litigants  in  this  country  who  have 
to  enforce  or  contest  a  claim  under  GOl,  in  amount 
are  enabled  to  do  so  without  the  fear  o£  a  special 
demurrer  before  their  eyes.   The  common-sense  of 
those  who  are  called  on  to  decide  them  is  set  free 
from  those  trammels  of  chicanery  whose  paralysing 
influence  is  still  omnipotent  in  the  higher  spheres 
of  judicature.    The  County -court  judge  is  released 
from  tlie  yoke  under  which  the  sages  of  West- 
minster Hall  are  still  compelled  to  bow.    He  may 
venture  to  decide  in  all  cases  according  to  the  very 
right  and  justice  of  the  cause,  and  in  most  cases,  we 
believe,  he  does  so  decide  as  to  give  considerable 
and  reasonable  satisfaction  to  the  gi'cat  body  of 
suitors  in  his  Court :  in  most  cases,  we  say,  of  course 
not  in  all.     It  would  argue  a  gross  ignorance  of 
human  nature,  a  blind  and  abject  belief  in  human 
perfection,  to  snppose  that  you  can  by  any  possi- 
bility Belect  sixty  men  to  preside,  almost  irrespon- 
sibly, in  as  many  local  tribunals,  each  one  of  whom 
shall  be  so  accomplished  in  learning,  so  perfect  in 
temper,  and  so  wise  in  judgment  as  to  earn  for 
himself  the  character,  we  will  not  say  of  a  consum- 
mate, but  even  of  a  competent  judge.    As  it  would 
have  been  Utopian  to  expect  that  this  should  have 
been  so,  it  w^ould  be  Arcadian  to  state  that  it  ha» 
been  so.     All  those,  indeed,  who  are  conipoteut  to 
speak   on  the  point  know  that  the   fact  is  very 
mucli  what  any  man  of  sense  would  a  pnorl  have 
conjectured.    There  has  been  one  Ranishay ;  there 
have  been,  longo  intcrvallo,  certainly  divers  otliers 
of  whom  we  will  hope  in  all  charity  that  as  they 
have  shown  some  capacity  for  following  in  Ram- 
Bhay*s  steps,  they  may  not  be  without  the  capacity 
of  profiting  by  his  example.     But,  on  the  whole, 
the  groat  mass  of  the  public  is  satisfied,  and  has 
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reason  to  be  satisfied,  with  the  general  administra- 
tion of  justice  in  our  local  tribmials. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  one  such 
case  as  that  of  Ramshay  shows  so  plainly  the  pos- 
sibilities  of  abuse  in  these  Courts  as  to  bind  the 
Legislature  to  devise  some  speedy  mode  of  remedy 
for  the  specific  mischief  more  particularly  developed 
in  that  extraordinary  affair.  Upon  the  facta  of  an 
occurrence  so  recent  we  need  not  expatiate  at  any 
length;  they  must  be  yet  fresh  in  the  indignant 
recollection  of  our  readers.  The  judge  before  whom 
came  nine-tenths  of  the  civil  business  of  the  second 
city  of  the  empire  was  in  the  habit  of  insulting  with 
gross  abuse  and  violent  bursts  of  temper  the  suitors, 
the  witnesses,  and  the  practitioners  in  his  Court. 
When  the  grievance  became  too  flagrant  to  be  en- 
dured he  was  cited  to  answer  before  the  lenient 
tribunal  of  the  amiable  nobleman  by  whom  he  was 
originally  appointed.  When,  to  the  surprise  of  all 
who  had  watched  the  case,  it  was  adjudged  to  be 
"  not  proven**  against  him,  his  first  act  after  acquit- 
tal was  to  convert  his  tribunal  into  a  banquet-hall, 
and  there,  amid  waving  flags  and  boisterous  cheers, 
to  celebrate  what  he  was  pleased  to  term  "the 
triumph  of  judicial  independence,"  by  the  grossest 
violation  of  all  judicial  dignity.  Then  came  the 
Whitty  case,  with  its  memorable  assertion  of  illegal 
doctrine  and  its  arbitrary  exercise  of  unwarranted 
power.  We  will  not  now  dwell  on  the  coarseness 
and  brutality,  on  the  furious  bursts  of  passion,  the 
gross  gestures  and  the  grosser  language,  which 
leave  on  tjie  mind  rather  the  image  of  an  escaped 
lunatic  than  of  a  composed  and  sober  judge.  Far 
worse,  because  far  more  dangerous  than  all  these, 
was  the  monstrous  doctrine  that  any  tiling  a  judge 
may  see  or  hear,  eundo  ant  rcdcundo,  from  his  resi- 
dence to  the  judgment-seat,  which  may  be  calcu- 
lated in  his  own  opinion  to  bring  disparagement 
on  his  office,  will  empower  him  to  proceed  sum- 
marily as  for  a  contcmj)t  of  court,  and  drag  tlie 
offender  without  warrant  into  his  presence.  It  is 
needless  to  dwell  on  the  enormous  absurdity  of 
such  a  doctrine  as  this  ;  three  plain  questions  will 
dispose  of  it  for  ever.  Who  shall  define  the  length 
comprised  in  that  vague  formula,  eundo  et  rede- 
undo  ?    Is  it  one  hundred  yards,  or  one  mile,  or 
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threescore  miles?  Who  can  guage  the  capacity  of 
the  judicial  miiul  to  decide  on  what  sliall  constitute 
a  contempt?  Arc  a  Pattcson  and  a  Ilamshay  to  he 
both  trusted  alike  ia  this  matter?  Finally, who,  if 
neither  of  the  above  questions  be  answerable,  can 
secure  any  man,  woman,  child,  ay,  or  living  thing 
on  the  line  of  route  from  the  judge's  house  to  his 
Court  from  liability  to  summons  or  freedom  from 
arrest?  A  market-woman  stares  at  "  his  Honour" 
with  more  eagerness  than  reverence;  a  labourer 
fails  to  touch  his  bat,  with  an  air  of  Burly  imperti- 
nence; a  schoolboy  shouts, "  There  goes  Ramshay ;" 
some  animal  of  the  asinine  or  porcine  species  brays 
at  the  judge's  approach,  or  runs  under  his  horse's 
legs,  or  other\vi8e  perturbs  the  balance  of  the  judi- 
cial temper — manifest  contempt  of  court!  They 
arc  all  conspirators  against  the  respect  due  to  local 
justice;  seize  them  without  warrant,  make  out 
their  mittimus,  away  with  them  to  Lancaster 
Castle.  Let  their  fate  be  even  as  the  fate  of  Whitty, 
who  defended  himself  with  the  paper-knife,  and  of 
John  Jones,  who  put  his  hat  on  in  the  waiting- 
room.  The  whole  thing,  in  fact,  is  so  ludicrous 
that  it  is  difficult  to  write  gravely  about  it,  a6d 
yet  in  any  other  country  but  England,  ay,  and  in 
many  of  the  remoter  parts  of  England  too,  the 
oppressions  perpetrated  by  a  bad  local  judge  might 
rise  to  a  very  considerable  height  without  the  pos- 
sibility of  any  adequate  or  speedy  redress.  Liver- 
pool has  a  local  bar,  a  powerful  press,  a  spirited 
and  independent  body  of  citizens,  a  public  opinion 
second  in  its  influence  to  that  of  London  alone,  and 
yet  Liverpool  has  been  obliged  to  exert  all  her 
energies  in  order  to  get  rid  even  of  so  flagrantly 
indefensible  a  judge  as  Mr.  Ramshay  ! 

Now,  it  is  impossible  not  to  draw  one  plain 
practical  inference  from  all  this:  viz.,  that  the 
power  of  inquiring  into  and  deciding  on  the  con- 
duct of  County-court  judges  ought  to  bo  vested  in 
some  known,  highly  qualified,  and  universally 
respected  tribunal,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  Judi- 
cial Committee  of  Privy  Council,  authorised  to 
proceed  on  the  complaint  of  a  certain  fixed  num- 
ber of  the  suitors  in  or  attendants  upou  the  County- 
court  the  conduct  of  whose  presiding  officer  was 
made  the  subject  of  animadversion.  In  order  to 
check  frivolous  and  vexatious  complaints,  it  might 
be  expedient  to  provide  that  the  cost  of  all  such 
should  be  borne  by  the  complainants  themselves ; 
the  costs  of  other  applications,  which,  though  not 
resulting  in  the  dismissal  of  the  judge,  should  be 
yet,  to  a  certain  extent,  well  founded,  to  be  appor- 
tioned between  the  parties  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Court. 

The  very  knowledge  that  such  a  power  of  com- 
plaint existed,  before  such  a  tribunal,  would  in 
itself  operate  as  a  very  powerful  check  upon  what 
we  will  take  leave  to  call  **  Ramshayism."  Indeed, 
it  may  reasonably  be  conjectured  tliat  this  provi- 
sion, if  accompanied  with  one  other  practical 
change  in  the  constitution  of  these  Courts,  would 
be  quite  sufficient  to  rectify  those  objectionable 
characteristics  of  haste,  petulance,  partiality,  and 
harshness,  of  which,  to  some  extent,  there  is  no 
doubt  the  public,  in  more  than  one  instance,  have 
had  too  much  reason  to  complain. 


The  practical  change  to  which  we  allude  is,  thf 
presence  of  the  bar^  in  greater  numbers  than  at 
present,  as  practising  advocates  in  these  Cooifc. 
The  public  would  be  gainers  by  this  change.  A 
body  of  men  versed  in  the  laws,  traditionally  high- 
spirited,  belonging  to  the  same  class  as  the  judges 
before  whom,  in  most  cases,  they  would  be  called 
on  to  practise,  would  naturally  exercise  more  in- 
fluence and  command  more  respect  than  a  similar 
number  of  attorneys,  however  able  and  distin- 
guished. It  is  only  necessary  to  have  attended 
proceedings  in  Coanty-courts  when  conducted  by 
barristers  and  when  conducted  by  attorneys,  to  see 
how  unconsciously,  perhaps,  but  how  really  differ- 
ent is  the  manner  of  the  presiding  officer  in  the 
one  case  and  the  other.  Knowledge,  self-respect, 
perfect  equality  of  professional  rank,  must  tell  on 
the  mind  of  a  judge  who  is  disposed  by  turns  to 
be  the  petty  patron  or  the  petty  tyrant  of  th^e 
who  appear  as  practitioners  before  him.  He  \rill 
be  afraid  to  display,  in  anj^hmg  like  the  same 
extent,  either  the  favouritism  or  the  tyrannv,  in 
the  presence  of  a  learned,  a  vigilant,  and  an  inde- 
pendent bar.  • 

To  this  extent  the  public  would  be  clear  gainers 
by  the  presence  of  the  bar.  It  is  eqnally  clear 
that  the  great  mass  of  the  junior  bar,  nowtbt 
the  business  of  Westminster  Hall  is  reduced  by  at 
least  two-fifths,  would,  on  their  side,  be  great 
gainers  by  obtaining  a  share  in  the  practice  of  the 
County -courts. 

The  question  then  arises,  how  is  it  that,  con- 
trary to  their  own  interest  and  that  of  the  pnblic, 
the  junior  bar  are  not,  as  a  general  nile,  to  k 
found  attending  the  County-courts  ?  The  answff 
is  this  :  when,  about  five  years  back,  the  Conntt- 
courts  Act  became  the  law  of  the  land,  it  contain^ 
a  clause  respecting  those  who  were  to  be  entitled 
to  appear  and  be  heard  in  County-courts;  these 
were,  1,  The  parties;  2,  Attorneys  instructed  by 
or  on  behalf  of  such  parties ;  3,  Barristers-at-lsv. 
*' instructed  by  suck  attorneys:'  The  Legislature 
thus  for  the  first  time  recognised  and  gave  the 
force  of  law  to  what  had  for  years  been  acted  npn 
as  the  professional  etiquette  of  Westminster  Hall 
It  imposed  this  mere  rule  of  etiquette  for  the  m 
time  as  a  restrictive  law  on  the  public  and  the 
profession,  in  the  very  act  of  creating  a  ncff  order 
of  tribunals  and  a  new  class  of  bnsincss,  which 
more  than  ever  required  that,  even  as  a  merepoiD' 
of  etiquette,  this  rule  should,  at  all  events,  ont  of 
Westminster  Hall,  be  immediately  and  utterly 
abandoned.  At  first  the  junior  bar,  with  their 
usual  contempt  of  all  new  things,  and  their  ns^ 
inability  to  act  as  a  body  in  their  own  defoicc,  ^ 
quietly  looking  on  from  the  back  benches  of  tw 
old  Hall,  while  the  legal  business  of  the  w^ 
was  being  rapidly  transferred  to  the  new  tribnoaJ^ 
where,  to  meet  the  new  requirements  of  t^  *^' 
a  new  class  of  men  were  springing  up,  who  «^ 
took  possession  of  the  fresh  field  of  emohnnent  ana 
ambition  thus  left  open  to  their  industrj^by  «»f 
pride,  indifference  or  shortsightedness  of  «h«^' 
The  race  of  attorney-advocates  appeared,  and  m 
became  virtually  the  only  counsel  in  the  Connt}- 
courts. 
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When  the  limits  of  the  local  jurisdictions  were 
extended  from  20^  to  50^.,  the  janior  members  of 
tiie  bar  abandoned  their  apathy,  bnt  only  to  find 
that  the  new  tribunals  were  virtually  shut  against 
them.     The  attorney-advocates  were  in  possession 
of  the  ground,  and  not  only  showed  no  intention 
of  resigning  it,  bnt  in  many  instances  entered  into 
combinations  to  exclude  the  bar  altogether  from 
the  practice  of  these  Courts.    This  was  more  espe- 
cially the  case  in  some  of  the  Courts  in  the  north 
of  England,  in  one  or  more  of  which  the  attorneys 
met  and  resolved  on  no  account  to  give  a  brief  in 
any  case  in  the  County-conrts  to  any  man  of  bom- 
bainne  and  horsehair.     This  was  unquestionably 
indefensible ;  it  was  an  aggregation  in  the  same 
hands  of  a  monopoly  of  advocacy  and  a  monopoly 
of  attorneyship.     But  the  public  had  no  help  for 
it,  and  the  bar  had  no  help  for  it,  as  long  as  the 
l^^lativc  restriction  remained,  which  amounted 
to  a  positive  prohibition  upon  the  public  to  employ 
a  barrister,  unless  "instructed  by  an  attorney;" 
thus  operating  to  exclude  the  bar  from  all  chances 
of  business,  except  through  the  medium  of  that 
very  body  of  practitioners  who  had  entered  into  a 
combination  to  give  them  none,  and  excluding  the 
public  from  the  benefit  of  employing  on  their 
behalf  the  skilled  advocacy  of  the  bar,  by  requir- 
ing them  in  all  cases  where  they  retained  a  bar- 
rister to  employ  also  an  attorney.    Moreover,  the 
bar,  with  the  usual  absence  of  good  sense  which 
seems  invariably  to  distinguish  all  their  proceed- 
ings in  their  corporate  capacity,  had,  by  an  absurd 
rule  of  etiquette,  built  up  another  obstacle  to  their 
own  employment  in  the  new  tribunals,  by  declar- 
ing that  no  barrister  could  practise  in  the  County- 
courts  for  a  loss  fee  than  two  guineas,  which  teas 
just  twee  the  sum  which  had  been  declared  suji- 
eient  by  ParUament.    This  ridiculous  restriction 
on  their  own  free  agency  the  bar  have  at  length, 
it  appears,  released  themselves  from ;  the  northern 
and,  we  believe,  other  circuits  having  last  summer 
adopted  a  resolution  that  barristers  might  appear 
in  the  County-courts  for  the  Parliamentary  fee. 

It  soon  became  obvious  that,  by  this  virtual  ex- 
clusion of  the  bar  from  advocacy  in  the  County- 
courts,  the  junior  members  of  that  body  were  fast 
lapsing  into  something  even  more  melancholy  than 
their  normal  state  of  brieflessness.  What  was  of 
far  more  importance,  the  public  interests  were  really 
ill-served  by  the  restriction ;  the  suitors  in  these 
Courts  being  compelled  either  to  employ  two  law- 
yers when  one  would  have  been  sufficient,  or  if 
they  employed  one  only,  to  select  him  from  the 
lees-instructed  portion  of  the  legal  profession. 

The  absurdity  of  this  state  of  affairs  by  degrees 
brought  the  minds  of  the  more  suffering  and  less 
prejudiced  part  of  the  bar  maturely  to  consider 
whether  a  return  to  the  more  natural  order  of  things 
might  not  be  advisable ;  whether  there  would  be 
any  insormoun table  impossibility  or  revolting  in- 
decency in  an  English  advocate  of  the  present  day 
doing  what  Cicero  and  D'Aguesseau,  and  Sir  Mat- 
thew Hale  had  been  accustomed  to  do  before  him, 
viz.,  to  see  and  advise  Coimty-court  suitors  who 
came  to  consult  him,  without  the  intervention  of 
any  le^al  middleman.    After  due  deliberation,  it 


seems  to  have  been  concluded  that  this  step,  though 
desperate,  need  not  necessarily  be  fatal.  It  is 
understood  that  a  devoted  Imnd,  greatly  to  the 
horror  of  tlie  orthodox  in  etiquette,  took  upon 
themselves  the  task  of  indoctrinating  with  their 
views  the  junior  bar  at  Westtniiister  Hall  and  the 
leadmg  lawyers  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  result  of  these  efforts  in  the  latter  direction 
was,  that  a  clause  proposed  by  Mr.  Cardwell  passed 
the  House  of  Commons  by  a  large  majority,  in 
which  the  obnoxious  words,  "  instructed  by  such 
attorney,"  were  struck  out,  and  advocacy  in  the 
County-courts  was  left  absolutely  open,  either  to 
parties — attorneys  and  attorney-advocates — or  to 
barristers  instructed  directly  by  their  clients,  with- 
out the  intervention  of  an  attorney.  This  very 
reasonable  provision,  by  which  the  interests  of  the 
public  and  the  profession  were  both  equally  served, 
was,  together  witii  the  bill  of  which  it  formed  part, 
thrown  out  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  last  day 
but  one  of  last  session. 

The  law,  therefore,  as  to  advocacy  in  these  Courts, 
still  stands  on  the  same  absurd  footing  as  that  on 
which  it  was  placed  by  the  original  County-courts 
Act ;  we  hear,  however,  that  there  is  a  determina- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  small  but  active  band  of 
agitators  of  whom  we  have  spoken  to  bring  for- 
ward a  short  Act,  next  session,  for  the  very  purpose 
of  repealing  the  restrictive  clause  as  it  now  stands. 

Considering,  as  we  do,  that  the  presence  of  a 
bar  in  these  Courts  is  of  great  importance  to  the 
more  perfect  administration  of  justice  therein ; 
considering,  further,  that  in  the  present  state  of 
the  law  no  barrister  can  be  heard  as  an  advocate 
in  a  County-court  except  through  the  medium  of 
a  professional  man  of  another  class,  who,  when  he 
pleases,  may  combine  with  his  co-professionals  for 
the  exclusion  of  such  barrister  from  audience ; 
considering,  finally,  that  this  is  a  state  of  things 
which  the  public  is  strongly  interested  in  putting 
an  end  to,  we  must  say  we  wish  all  manner  of  suc- 
cess to  the  endeavours  which  we  believe  will  again 
be  made  next  session  for  its  alteration  and  reform. 

It  was  always  our  profound  conviction,  first, 
that  the  introduction  of  the  County-court  system 
must  necessarily  operate  an  entire  change  in  all 
the  relations,  of  the  legal  profession,  both  amongst 
themselves  and  as  regards  the  public;  secondly, 
that  the  new  system,  once  established,  was  destined 
to  grow  ever  more  and  more,  until  it  produced  a 
complete  and  radical  alteration  in  the  whole  method 
of  administering  the  law,  from  the  very  lowest  to 
the  very  loftiest  stage  in  the  great  hierarchy  of  legal 
dignity  and  office. 

Of  these  two  anticipations  the  former  is  even 
now  in  a  course  of  rapid  fulfilment  We  have 
already  seen  the  high  probability  that  ere  the  end 
of  next  session  barristei-s  in  County-courta  will  bo 
empowered  to  take  instructions  directly  from  their 
clients,  without  the  intervention  of  an  attorney. 
To  prepare  the  way  even  so  far  for  a  return  to  the 
natural  order  of  things  has  been  a  great  step  gained ; 
but  the  movement  has  not  ended  here.  It  is  the 
nature  of  one  extreme  to  produce  another.  When 
once  the  attention  of  the  junior  bar  had  been  di- 
rected to  tlie  operation  of  the  rule  excluding  hem 
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in  the  County 'Courts  from  the  power  of  receiving 
instructions  directly  from  clients,  it  was  natural 
that  the  inquiry  should  proceed  further.  If  the 
rule  was  one  which  in  claims  up  to  the  amount  of 
50/.  was  felt  to  be  unsatisfactory  in  its  working, 
what  reason  could  %e  given  for  maintaining  it  in 
cases  of  claims  exceeding  that  amount?  If  to  ex- 
clude the  public  from  having  personal  intercourse 
with  the  bar  in  the  local  jurisdictions  was  felt  to 
be  unfair  and  inconvenient,  wliat  argument  could 
be  adduced  to  show  that  in  the  practice  of  the 
superior  Courts  the  same  exclusion  was  not  equally 
inconvenient  and  equally  unfair  ?  If  the  existence 
of  the  restriction  in  the  County-courts  was  felt  to 
have  the  effect  of  putting  the  bar  at  the  mercy  of 
the  middlemen,  who,  by  a  combination  amongst 
themselves,  could  wholly  exclude  barristers  from 
employment  in  those  Courts,  it  required  no  great 
exercise  of  the  reasoning  faculty  to  discover  that 
the  operation  of  the  same  restriction  in  the  superior 
Courts,  though  it  could  not  produce  the  same  ex- 
treme results,  had  yet  a  tendency  to  place  the  one 
branch  of  the  profession  in  virtual  dependance  upon 
the  caprice  or  patronage  of  the  other,  which  in 
legal  learning  and  social  status  was  confessedly 
inferior. 

In  fact,  as  it  has  been  well  put  by  a  daily  cotem- 
porary,  the  feeling  has  for  some  time  been  growing 
that  the  profession  is  "  turned  upside  down."  The 
bar,  greatly  to  their  own  detriment,  and  by  no 
means  to  the  advantage  of  the  pul}lic,bythe  main- 
tenance of  that  modem  rule  of  etiquette  which 
precludes  them  from  personal  communication,  in 
the  first  instance,  with  their  clients,  have  abandoned 
the  first  privilege  of  advocacy — that, of  giving  ad- 
vice, as  jurisconsults,  to  all  who  may  desire  to  avail 
themselves  of  it  without  the  interposed  formality 
of  receiving  instructions  through  a  professional 
intermediary;  while  the  public,  which  is  a  far 
more  important  consideration,  are  compelled,  in 
every  case,  to  pay  for  the  services  of  two  sets  of 
lawyers ;  while,  in  many  cases,  the  services  of  a 
single  lawyer  would  amply  have  sufficed. 

It  has  been  said,  and  said  with  perfect  truth, 
that  if  by  the  rescinding  of  the  rule  in  question 
the  legal  science  of  the  bar  were  made  immediately 
accessible  to  the  public,  the  vast  majority  of  those 
cases  in  which  an  attorney's  bill  is  now  incurred 
to  the  amount  say,  at  the  very  lowest,  of  from  10/. 
to  20/.,  might  be  disposed  of  quite  as  satisfactorily 
by  the  expenditure,  at  the  outside,  of  from  a  guinea 
to  three  guineas  in  fees  to  counsel.  In  such  cases, 
as  actually  managed  on  the  present  system,  the 
expenses  incurred  in  taking  counsel's  opinion,  <fec., 
arc  not  more  than  the  last-named  sums.  All  the 
items  which  swell  the  attorney's  bill  to  an  average 
of  ten  times  that  amount  is  really  so  much  money 
absolutely  thrown  away  and  wasted.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  simple  case  of  an  ordinary  lease: 
counsel,  in  the  present  state  of  the  profession,  would 
think  themselves  well  remunerated  for  the  prepa- 
Tfttion  of  such  a  document  by  a  fee  of  two  guineas. 
The  same  instrument,  prepared  in  an  attorney's 
office,  would,  even  if  not  laid  before  coimsel,  cost 
at  least  four  times  that  sum ;  if  containing  any 
matter  of  difficulty  requiring  counsel's  opinion, 


very  much  more.  Take,  again,  the  common  case 
in  which  the  inquiry  is  whether  upon  a  giTen  state 
of  facts  a  party  can  be  advised  to  bring  an  actirai 
at  law.  In  actual  practice  the  fee  paid  by  the  at- 
torney to  the  special  pleader,  for  advbing  on  thii 
point,  would  not,  in  ordinary  cases,  exceed  one 
guinea.  The  sum  charged  by  the  attorney  to  the 
client  would  scarcely  be  under  ten  gumeas.  Now 
why  should  these  nine  guineas  extra  be  paid  by 
those  of  her  Majesty's  lieges  who  desire  to  be  satis- 
fied on  the  preliminary  question,  "Can  I  or  can  I 
not,  with  reasonable  prospect  of  success,  enforce  at 
law  my  claim  on  any  complaint?"  Granted  that, 
from  Uie  comparatively  confused  statement  made 
by  clients,  and  from  Uie  greater  difficulty  expe- 
perienced  in  disentangling  the  truth  of  the  caae, 
when  presented  by  a  non-professional  person,  the 
counsel  might  fairly  claim  a  higher  scale  of  remu- 
neration than  he  is  at  present  allowed  by  the  attor- 
^^y ;  yet  we  believe  we  should  be  much  within 
the  mark  when  we  say  that,  even  in  cases  of  con- 
siderable difficulty  and  complexity,  the  public 
might  obtain  as  sound  legal  advice  as  Westminster 
Hall  could  give  them,  for  a  fee  of  two,  or  at  the 
very  outside-  of  three  guineas. 

But  tlien,  say  the  advocates  of  the  present  role 
of  etiquette,  all  tlus  would  be  very  lowering  and 
degrading.  The  high  character  of  the  bar  woold 
be  irreparably  tainted  if  you  once  broke  down  the 
barrier  which  prevents  personal  intercourse  be 
tween  clients  and  counsel.  We  have  often  endea- 
voured to,  but  we  never  could,  understand  the 
ground  on  which  this  opinion  rests.  Take  at  once 
the  most  unfavourable  case,  that  of  a  dishonest  cHent, 
who  comes  to  the  barrister  for  the  purpose  of 
availing  himself  of  all  the  chicanery  of  the  law,  in 
enforcing  an  unrighteous  or  resisting  a  rigbteons 
claim.  Now,  for  the  life  of  us,  we  cannot  see  why 
it  is  better  to  undertake  this  description  of  work 
on  the  instjructions  of  an  attorney,  than  on  the  in- 
structions of  a  client.  Nay,  we  cannot  understand 
this  class  of  objection  at  all  from  a  body  of  meo 
the  first  duty  of  whose  profession  is  laid  down  to 
be  to  refuse  no  brief,  in  any  case,  upon  their  own 
opinion  of  its  iniquity ;  who  are  bound,  fro  i«mt«, 
to  labour  in  the  defence  of  every  felon  who  introste 
his  cause  to  their  advocacy,  and  to  strain  ev«^ 
point  of  technicality  in  resistance  of  every  dwaand 
which,  however  clear  it  may  be  in  morality,  is  y^ 
untenable  in  law.  Now,  be  it  observed,  we  are 
not  passing  an  opinion  one  way  or  another  np^ 
this  theory  of  the  duties  of  advocacy;  it  maybe 
right,  or  it  may  be  wrong.  We  take  the  undis- 
puted fact,  that*  it  is  the  theory  universally  «ta- 
blished  amongst  English  barristers,  and  thatbeu)^ 
so,  we  confess  ourselves  wholly  at  a  loss  io  aocoffla| 
for  the  sqneamishness  which  would  augur  the  de- 
struction of  the  bar's  high  character  from  the 
removal  of  the  artificial  restriction  which  now  pr- 
eludes them  from  personal  interviews  with  a  dial 
It  does  seem  too  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  m«n 
who,  without  taint  on  his  character,  holds,  nay, 
cannot  refuse  to  hold,  a  brief  for  a  pickpocket,  a 
burglar,  or  a  murderer,  should  yet  be  in  ^w^^ 
irretrievable  contamination  by  being  allowed  to 
hold  professional   intercourse  with  a  client  who. 
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in  many  cases,  may  be  a  person  of  equal  position 
and  attainments  with  himself,  who,  in  no  case,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  can  stand  on  so  low  a  level  as  those 
from  whom,  by  the  admitted  practice  of  the  cri- 
minal bar,  he  is  now  compellable  to  take  instruc- 
tions, even  when  actually  arraigned  in  the  felon's 
dock.  Bftsides,  we  have  yet  to  learn  that  in  the 
lower  class  of  civil  practice  any  greater  risk  of 
taint  would  be  run  from  direct  intercourse  with 
equivocal  clients,  than  by  direct  intercourse  with 
equivocal  attorneys.  The  moral  nature  of  an  advo- 
cate would  not  probably  be  much  elevated  by 
habitual  professional  intercourse  with  a  bill-dis- 
counter or  a  fraudulent  creditor.  We  have  yet  to 
learn  that  it  would  gain  much  in  moral  tone  by  a 
similar  intercourse  with  the  peculiar  class  of  pro- 
fessional men  by  whom  such  clients  are  principally 
represented. 

No.  As  far  as  the  profession  is  concerned,  the 
whole  thing  is  a  cant  and  an  absurdity.  As  far  as 
the  public  are  concerned,  in  involves  the  infliction 
of  a  very  unnecessary  and  burdensome  taxation, 
and  the  perpetuation  of  a  very  indefensible  in- 
fringement on  their  liberty  of  free  choice  in  advo- 
cacy. There  is  one  aspect  of  the  case  in  which 
this  double  evil  of  the  system  is  very  signally  dis- 
played. We  mean  in  that  confessed  nepotism  by 
which  legal  business  is  notoriously  distributed  by 
attorneys  amongst  their  own  relatives  and  con- 
nexions at  the  bar,  without  any  regard  to  the 
claims  of  superior  ability.  The  son,  the  brother, 
or,  indeed,  any  near  relative  of  a  large  attorney's 
iinn,  enters  the  bar  with  a  sure  and  certain  pros- 
pect of  lucrative  employment,  and,  unless  he  bo  far 
below  par  in  point  of  ability,  of  speedy  promotion. 
Without  such  connexion,  talent,  even  of  a  tolerably 
high  order,  is  equally  certain  of  realising  nothing 
but  professional  failure.  We  do  not,  of  course, 
speak  of  that  order  of  ability  which,  even  wholly 
unassisted,  irrepressibly  forces  its  way  to  distinc- 
tion. With  or  without  connexion,  an  Erskine  or 
a  Follett  would,  under  any  circumstances,  be  sure 
to  rise.  What  we  mean  is,  that  there  exists  a  great 
amount  of  available  talent  wholly  unemployed  in 
the  present  condition  of  the  bar ;  and  an  equally 
great  amount  of  fortunate  mediocrity  forced  into 
btisiness  by  the  sole  efficacy  of  a  connexion  with 
attorneys.  If  the  public  had  the  patronage  instead 
of  the  attorneys,  every  probability  tends  to  show 
that  this  state  of  things  would  very  materially  be 
altered.  The  public,  somehow  or  other,  are  suffi- 
ciently alive  to  their  own  interests.  The  best  phy- 
sician, the  best  engineer,  the  best  portrait-painter, 
the  best  practitioner  in  whatever  department,  are 
sooner  or  later  found  out  by  those  most  interested 
in  making  the  discovery.  W^e  have  no  right  to 
suppose  that  the  bar  would  prove  an  exception  to 
ordinary  rules.  We  have  a  shrewd  suspicion  that 
instead  of  the  men  with  the  most  numerous  legal 
connexions,  we  should  soon  see  selected  for  leading 
business  the  men  with  the  greatest  legal  ability. 
There  would  also,  in  all  probability,  ,be  a  more 
equable  distribution  of  employment ;  the  public 
would  not  understand,  what  the  attorneys  who  re- 
present them  are  now  repeatedly  forced  to  wink  at, 
the  absence  of  leading  counsel  whom  they  have 


retained  at  a  heavy  expense  for  the  express 
purpose  of  conducting  the  caiises,  which,  from 
the  impossibility  of  being  in  two  places  at 
once,  they  are  at  the  decisive  moment  forced  to 
abandon. 

In  fact,  we  cannot  anticipate  aught  but  good 
from  a  return  to  that  which  is  incontestibly  the 
natural  order  of  things.  It  is  surely  much  easier 
for  any  one  not  acquainted  with  the  peculiar  rules 
that  regulate  the  practice  of  EngKsh  advocacy,  to 
sympathise  with  the  surprise  of  Mr.  Pickwick 
when  he  found  that  he  would  not  be  allowed  to 
enter  unaccompanied  into  the  presence  of  Mr.  Ser- 
geant Snubbin,  than  to  comprehend  the  horror  of 
Mr.  Perker  at  the  audacity  which  had  inspired  his 
rash  client  with  so  tremendous  a  design.  What 
would  the  British  public  now  think  of  a  rule  which 
prevented  them  from  consulting  a  physician  with- 
out the  intervention  of  a  general  practitioner? 
What  would  our  physicians  think  of  the  proposal 
to  enforce  an  etiquette  the  effect  of  which  would 
be  to  make  them  virtually  the  bondsmen  of  the 
apothecaries? 

But  it  is  to  a  rule  precisely  similar  and  quite  as 
absurd  that  the  bar  of  England  have  so  long 
clung,  and  even  yet  can  hardly  make  up  their 
minds  to  abandon.  To  the  public  they  say,  No  I 
We  will  keep  our  rule  sacred — ^you  must  still  go 
on  paying  two  lawyers  where  one  would  have  been 
enough.  To  the  attorneys  they  say,  Yes !  You 
shall  exercise  over  us  that  lordship  which  the  dis- 
pensers of  patronage  always  obtain  over  its  reci- 
pients. We  will,  as  far  as  in  us  lies,  continue  to 
tax  the  public  for  the  increase  of  your  gains  and 
the  perpetuation  of  our  own  bondage. 

There  is  proverbially  no  disputing  about  tastes ; 
but  to  us,  we  confess,  tliis  seems  a  rather  extraor- 
dinary sacrifice  to  the  spirit  of  false  squeamishness. 
To  our  minds,  it  would  appear  less  undignified  to 
be  employed  by  the  public  on  the  ground  of  ability, 
than  patronised  by  attorneys  on  the  ground  of  con- 


nexion. 

rp 


The  case  just  alluded  to,  of  the  physician  and 
the  apothecary,  disposes  satisfactorily  of  another 
objection  often  made  by  the  upholders  of  the  pre- 
sent etiquette.  What!  they  exclaim,  would  you 
plunge  everything  into  confusion — destroy  all  divi- 
sion of  labour — turn  barristers  into  attorneys,  and 
attorneys  into  barristers  ?  We  answer,  Not  at  all. 
We  simply  propose  to  give  the  public  the  advan- 
tage of  consulting  the  bar  in  the  first  instance,  just 
as  in  this  country  they  can  consult  the  physician ; 
just  as  in  Italy  they  can  consult  the  avvocato, 
or  in  France  the  avocat.  But  as  this  power  of 
primary  and  independent  consultation  has  not,  in 
this  country,  destroyed  the  distinction  between  the 
physician  and  the  apothecary,  nor  abroad  between 
the  advocate  and  the  notary  or  avou4,  so  neither 
hero  woidd  it  confound  together  the  barrister  and 
the  attorney.  Two  tilings,  indeed,  it  would  accom- 
plish, both  of  which,  wc  think,  highly  desirable : 
it  would  enable  the  public  to  get  the  best  legal 
advice  at  a  much  cheaper  rate,  and  it  would  make 
the  barrister  the  patron  instead  of  the  proUgi  of 
the  attorney.  For  all  the  mere  ministerial  part  of 
legal  business — for  issuing  and  serving  process, 
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givini^  notice  of  trial,  striking  ppecial  juries, 
getting  together  witnesses — the  services  of  profes- 
sional men  of  a  lower  order  would  still  be  requi- 
site ;  but  the  anomaly  would  be  got  rid  of  which 
now  makes  the  man  of  legal  science  dependant 
for  his  employment  upon  the  mere  man  of  legal 
routine. 

The  bar  have  the  matter  very  much  in  their  own 
hands ;  as  far  as  regards  the  superior  Courts,  they 
have  only,  by  their  own  act,  to  abandon  a  rule  of 
etiquette  which  can  be  proved  to  be  of  recent  date, 
which  rests  on  no  legislative  sanction,  and  which 
has  produced  a  state  of  things  highly  profitable  in- 
deed to  the  attorneys,  but  alike  injurious  to  the 
]K)ckets  of  the  public  and  derogatory  to  the  real 
dignity  of  the  bar.  As  regards  the  County-courts, 
the  restriction  introduced  by  the  Legislature  must 
bo  got  rid  of  by  a  direct  appeal  to  Parliament ; 
it  rc6ts  on  grouncU  of  justice  and  expediency  so 


clear  and  unanswerable  that  it  is  imposaUe  to 
doubt  the  success  of  the  application. 

As  sincere  well-wishers  to  the  emolnments,  the 
honour,  and  the  usefulness  of  the  bar,  still  more  as 
having  a  deep  concern  in  all  that  relates  to  the  in- 
terests of  litigants  in  these  Courts — the  jurisdiction 
of  which,  we  feel  convinced,  will  be  periodicilly 
j  and  systematically  extended,  until  by  degrees  they 
absorb  the  great  bulk  of  all  the  legal  business  of 
the  country — we  shall  conclude  our  article  with 
three  pieces  of  advice  to  all  those  whom  it  miv 
concern.  1.  Let  the  etiquette  of  th  superior 
Courts,  forhiddlntj  barrister 8  to  receive  infimctim 
from  client.^,  be  altered,  2.  Let  the  kgislaiive 
restriction  imposing  the  same  rule  in  Cwntjj- 
courts  be  rescinded,  3.  Let  every  fadUti/  be 
rjiven  to  promote  and  encourage  the  formation  of 
local  bars  in  conncvion  with  the  main  tcaU  of 
local  Jn  risdi'.'fion. 


THE    MEiSSENGER— (FROM    THE    DANISH.) 

{Coniiniicd  from  paye  659,) 

Afti:r  luncheon,  my  cousin  Thomas  projwscd  were  "an  idiot,"  as  he  called  me  last  night,  I  am^ 
that  I  should  go  out  shooting  with  him  for  a  few   sure  it  was  not  myself. 

hours.  Wishing  to  gain  the  good  graces  of  every  I  will  do  Jette  a  kindness  while  I  have  it  in 
member  of  my  family,  I  acquiesced  in  his  propo-   my  power,  thought  I ;  and  I  invited  Mr.  Holm  to 

sal,  thinking  also  that  I  might  encourage  him  to  i  accomj^ny  us  back  to gaard.    "You  are  ac- 

talk,  and  thus  gain  some  little  insight  into  the  quainted  with  my  uncle's  family,  I  believe;  I  think 
family  affairs  with  which,  of  course,  I  was  pre-  1  have  heard  my  cousin  mention  your  name."  Tho 
sumed  to  be  acquainted.  And  so  hami>cred  was  1  poor  lover  coloured  up  to  his  ears.  "  Hanne  wiu 
now  by  not  quarrel  witli  me  for  having  invited  you,  I  think, 

I  further  observed,  with  malice  aforethoughL  Hji 
embarrassment  increased  as  he  stammered  forth  his 
excuse ;  but  as  I  would  accept  of  none  he  was 
forced  to  give  way,  and  I  brought  my  prisoner  m 
triumph  to gaard.     "  Thomas  will  bear  vi^ 


the  tangled  web  we  xieave 
When  first  we  venture  to  deceive^ 


that  I  felt  not  the  slightest  scruple  or  compunc- 
tion in  turning  his  boyish  prattle  to  my  own  ac- 
count. Ah !  give  but  the  Devil  a  finger  and  he  will 
soon  have  your  whole  body. 

But  cousin  Thomas  was  so  ardent  a  sportsman 
that  he  had  neither  ear  nor  tongue  for  aught  but 
anecdotes  connected  with  the  field,  and  I  most  sin- 
cerely regretted  the  time  that  I  was  losing  in  his 
company ;  there  was,  however,  no  means  of  es- 
^  capiug,  and  I  was  obliged  to  follow  him  from  one 
turf- bog  to  another  in  search  of  wild  ducks. 

"Who  is  that  passiug  yonder?"  said  I,  for  the 
Bake  of  saying  something. 

"  Where  ?  Oli,  it  is  Gustav  Holm,"  said  Thomas ; 
"  he  is  coming  from  the  green  bog,  I  am  sure ;  none 


ness  before  the  ladies  of  the  amoimt  of  persuasion  I 
was  obliged  to  employ,  and  they  will  know  how  to 
appreciate  Uie  sacrifice  you  have  made  in  their 
behalf,"  said  I,  arch-traitor  that  I  was. 

Arrived  at  the  garden -gate,  Mr.  Holm  made  ano- 
ther attempt  to  excuse  himself;  but  'lliofflas,  who 
was  amused  at  the  contest  between  us,  ran  od  to 
announce  him,  and  he  had  no  choice  but  to  follow. 
"  You  will  be  tlie  loser  by  my  companionship, 
said  he,  "  for  I  am  suffering  from  a  dreadful  head- 


ache." 

—  .^  ^ ^ wj,.^^..  »..^,  ^^.x.  W...V.,  „^„v        "A  good  dinner  will  soon  set  that  to  rights ;  and 

equal  to  it  for  miles  round.  We  must  make  him  :  should  you  stand  in  need  of  a  smelliug-hottJe.  ^ 
join  us.  Mr.  Holm  I  ISf  r.  Holm !  Good  morning,  I  make  no  doubt  my  betrothed  can  supply  you  ^I'J' 
Mr.  Holm!"     The  gentleman  stopped,  and  then  '  *       «n    .      ^ 

came  towards  us.     When  introduced  as  a  cousin 
of  the  family  at gaard,  who  had  arrived  the 


day  before,  he  honoured  me  with  those  peculiarly 
nmiable  looks  which  men  are  wont  to  bestow  upon 
their  rivals,  and  I  forthwith  commenced  a  rapid 
volley  of  questions. 


one,  as  she,  too,  is  suffering  from  a  similar  ailment. 
There  miist  be  something  in  the  air  that  has  given 
you  both  headaches !"  Mr.  Holm  writhed  like « 
worm  under  my  covert  satire,  and  at  tlie  word  6i'j 
trothed  he  looked  as  if  some  sharp  instrument hw 
pierced  him  unawares.  It  was  too  bad  ofine, 
own;  but  then  think  o^tJtOididommagcmcntDi^*^^'^ 
store  for  him  ! 

Neither  the  Justitsraad  nor  his  wife  seemed  uv^t- 


"Any  sport  to  be  had  at  the  green  bog  to-day?" 

nskod  I,  sticking  to  him  like  a  burr,  notwithstand-        

iiig  his  evident  desire  to  shake  mc  off.    Mr.  Holm  pleased  at  the  arrival  of  the  une^vpected  gncit,  L-t 

wa;,   exceedingly  taciturn ;  and   if  either  of  U8  thev  gave  him,  uevcrthelep?,  ohcspitaUerccfpt^^^ 
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and  placed  him  between  them  at  table.  Could  they 
tlQ  more  ? 

Thomas  was  inexhaustible  on  the  subject  of  our 
having  compelled  Mr.  Holm  to  give  himself  up  to 
us  as  prisoner,  and  of  how  courageously  he  had  de- 
fended himself.  Poor  Jette  did  not  venture  to  lift 
her  eyes  from  her  plate. 

"  jVIr.  Holm  knows  that  he  is  always  welcome," 
said  the  Justitsraad ;  but  it  was  evident  that  this 
observation  emanated  rather  from  a  sense  of  polite- 
ness than  from  genuine  feelings  of  kindness. 

"  I  knew  it,  uncle,  and  I  told  him  so.  Hanne 
spoke  so  favourably  of  him  this  morning,  that  I 
was  quite  anxious  to  make  his  acquaintance.  The 
friends  of  this  family  must  also  be  my  friends.  I 
was  sure  that  Hanne  woidd  not  be  displeased  with 
me  for  bringing  him  home  with  us." 

"  I  ? — Why,  what  on  earth  have  I  said  ?*'  ex- 
claimed Hanne,  with  a  deep  sigh.  "  How  can  you 
say  so  ?     I  believe *' 

"  That  I  am  given  to  repeat  what  I  hear,  and 
cannot  keep  a  secret,"  I  interrupted ;  *'  and  there  I 
I  think  you  are  right" 

Her  parents  looked  thunderstruck,  Jette  threw 
an  inquiring  glance  at  her,  whilst  Gustav  did  his 
utmost  to  force  a  smile. 

Hanne  was  angry,  evidently  on  the  brink  of 
losing  her  temper,  and,  as  time  was  precious,  I  lost 
not  a  moment  in  efifecting  a  reconciliation. 

"  I  really  believe  that  you  arc  not  quite  in  your 
senses  to-day,  Carl,"  whispered  Hanne,  as  we  rose 
from  table. 

"  You  are  right,  Hanne;  but  why  did  you  help 
me  so  plentifully  to  wine  last  night?  It  is  a  just 
retribution.  He  who  digs  a  pit  for  another  falls 
into  it  himself.  Nee  lex  est  jmtior  uUa — but 
who  expects  such  a  wicked  puss  as  you  to  under- 
stand Latin?" 

**  I  tell  you  what,  cousin,  I  begin  to  wish  you  the 
stupid,  silent  simj)leton  we  were  led  to  imagine  you." 

"  Take  care  !  there  is  no  knowing  what  another 
week  may  bring  about.  I  may  have  a  relapse,  and 
then,  perhaps,  you'll  regret  your  harum-scarum 
kinsman  and  wish  him  back  again." 

The  Justitsraad  took  my  arm  and  we  went  into 
the  garden  to  smoke  our  cigars.  I  felt  very  much 
inclined  to  make  a  run  for  it,  so  much  did  I  dread 
a  tote-a-tete  with  him ;  it  was  only  the  idea  of  my 
serious  conversation  with  Jette,  whose  sole  hope 
and  stay  I  was,  that  kept  me  on  the  spot.  I  was 
als*>  anxious  to  avoid  fighting  the  enemy  by  de- 
tachments, I  infinitely  preferred  a  general  engage- 
ment, but  had  no  choice,  and  was  obliged  to  follow 
him. 

'*  Hark  ye,  my  boy,"  said  the  Justitsraad,  when 
our  cigars  were  lighted,  "  I  am  not  at  all  pleased 
at  your  having  brought  that  Mr.  Holm  here.     He 

is  a  very  estimable  person,  but his  company 

liappens,  just  now,  to  be  rather  superfluous.  The 
fact  is,  you  ought  to  be  the  last  person  to  bring  him 
to  thi.i  house." 

'*  Why  so  V  I  meditated  cultivating  his  friend- 
ship. Hanne  speaks  of  him  in  such  very  favourable 
terms." 

"  Hanne  I  Oh,  the  deuce  a  bit  does  Hanne  care 
for  him  ;  she  is  but  a  chiM." 


"  A  child  !  and  on  the  twelfth  of  November  she 
will  be  seventeen  years  old  I  No.  no,  uncle  ;  girls 
cease  to  be  children  at  ten." 

*'  But  I  tell  you  that  Hanne  cares  for  him  as  little 
as  he  cares  for  her." 

"  Then  so  much  the  better,  uncle  I  In  that  case 
there  can  be  no  danger  in  allowing  him  to  como 
here." 

"  Danger !  I  do  not  consider  him  dangerous,  but 
I  do  not  like  to  see  him  go  about  with  that  doleful, 
hang-dog  looking  face.*' 

*'  Oh,  ril  put  some  spirit  in  him,  let  me  alone 
for  that ;  it  will  be  an  easy  matter,  when  once  ho- 
is a  daily  guest  at  your  house." 

"  D it  I — then  let  me  tell  you,  in  plain  terms, 

he  is  in  love  with  Jette ;  now  do  you  understand 
me?" 

"  How  know  you  that,  uncle  ?" 

"How  do  I  know  it?  Hem!  That  is  nei- 
ther here  nor  there.  Enough  that,  I  do  know  it. 
Jetty  does  not  like  him,  that  I  also  know.  But  hia 
sighing  and  pining  may  compromise  her  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world,  and  therefore  is  it  advisable  that 
he  should  cease  his  visits." 

Aha  I  so  Jetty  does  not  like  him !  Crafty  fellow, 
this  good  uncle  of  mine,  thought  I.  To  deceive 
him  a  little  were  no  very  crying  sin. 

"  Will  you  now  allow  that  I  am  right,  and  that  it 
is  better  that  he  should  avoid  the  house  ?"  asked  he. 

"  Why,  as  to  his  being  in  love  with  Jette,  that  is 
nothing  very  dreadful ;  so  am  I !  She  is  a  nice, 
pretty  girl,  and  if  you  close  your  doors  on  all  who 
hold  her  as  such,  why  we  may  as  well  dub  ourselves 
henmits  at  once." 

"  Well,  of  all  the  singular  fellows  I — why,  man, 
you  seem  to  forget  that  you'll  shortly  be  her  hus- 
band 1" 

"Nothing  like  a  little  toleration,  good  uncle 
mine.  Jealousy  and  suspicion  were  never  yet  of 
use.  Besides,  you  say  tliat  Jette  does  not  like  my 
new  friend." 

"  W^ell,  as  to  that,  she  bears  the  man  no  positive 
dislike,  but  his  presence  embarrasses  her — em- 
barrasses her;  and  when  she  is  embarrassed — " 
it  was  evident  that  the  old  gentleman  knew  more 
tlian  he  chose  to  say ;  he  was  but  a  sorry  diplo- 
matist. 

"  Oh,  trust  me,  her  embarrassments  will  wear  off 
when  she  becomes  a  little  more  accustomed  to  his 
presence." 

The  Justitsraad  stared  at  me  in  the  utmost  sur- 
prise. "I  wish  that  you  had  never  travelled," 
said  he,  "  your  morals  are  none  the  better  for  it,  I 
fear.  It  is  difficult  for  me  to  conceive  that  you 
are  the  same  person  whom,  eleven  years  ago,  I 
knew  as  a  retiring,  bashful  boy.  And  your  father, 
who  always  wrote  that  you  were  unchanged,  why 
he  will  scarce  know  you  again,  I  am  sure.*' 

"  Most  likely  he  will  not,  imcle;  I  hardly  know 
myself;  but  travelling,  as  you  arc  aware,  works 
Wonders  iu  one's  character." 

"  It  uuKst  have  been  in  Berlin  that  the  change 
took  place  in  you ;  for  your  letters  from  Vienna, 
and  which  your  father  forwarded  to  me,  gave  no 
evidence  of  your  having  become  such  a  daehing 
oft-hand  fellow  a-  1  find  vou  are." 
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"  To  that  charge  I  plead  guilty ;  but  believe  me, 
I  have  never  done  anything  really  wrong.  I  am 
only  too  prone  to  follow  the  impulse  of  the  moment, 
regardless  of  the  consequences." 

"  Well,  you  are  young,  and  I  must  not  bo  too 
severe  upon  you,"  he  replied.  **  It  was  in  Ikrlin, 
then,  that  you  discarded  your  staid,  steady  habite, 
and  took  to  the  character  of  a  scape-grace  ?  And 
I,  who  always  fancied  Berlin  such  a  decorous,  ex- 
emplary city,  where  one  might  send  one's  sons 
without  the  least  fear  of  their  moral  contamination  I 
Well,  well,  we  will  bury  in  oblivion  all  the  wild 
scenes  you  must  have  passed  through  ere  your 
metamorphosis  was  accomplished.  We  must  all 
endure  some  such  ordeal,  and  I  trust  your  wild 
oats  are  sown  at  last." 

**  Oh,  no,  indeed,  far  from  it  I  feel  that  I  am  in 
the  very  midst  of  sowing-time ;  but  I  promise  you 
that  it  will  soon  be  past.  Meanwhile,  let  me  crave 
your  indulgence  beforehand,  in  case  my  youthful 
indiscretions  should  somewhat  exceed  their  legiti- 
mate bounds." 

"  You  are  an  odd  fellow,  nephew,  but  I  cannot 
be  angry  with  you." 

"  Oh,  may  you  always  feel  so  kindly  towards 
me !"  exclaimed  I,  pressing  his  hand.  It  was  not 
without  reason  that  I  thus  appealed  to  his  indul- 
gence, I  knew  that  I  should  stand  highly  in  need 
of  it  the  next  morning. 

I  gradually  led  the  conversation  back  to  Gustav 
Holm,  and  soon  perceived  that,  in  fact,  the  Jus- 
titsraad  had  nothing  to  urge  against  him.  Holm's 
position  was  in  every  respect  good,  and  he  would 
have  considered  him  an  eligible  match  for  one  of 
his  daughters,  had  they  not  been  otherwise  dis- 
posed of.  But  the  family  alliance  projected  in 
Jette*s  childhood  had  taken  such  hold  on  his  mind 
that  it  wotdd  have  been  difficult  to  persuade  him 
to  give  it  up. 

Here  our  conversation  endeil,  and  we  went  in 
search  of  the  rest  of  the  party,  who  we  found  on 
the  swing-hill.  Hannc  was  busy  fastening  a  bit 
of  paper  to  one  of  the  posts  of  the  swing. 

*'  What  are  you  about,  child  ?"  asked  her  father. 

**  I  am  gibbeting  CarVs  name,  as  a  well-deserved 
punishment  for  all  that  he  has  said  and  done  to- 
day," she  answered,  continuing  her  occupation. 
"  Only  think,  he  calls  my  swing  a  gibbet !  There, 
now !  there  it  is,  and  there  it  shall  remain,  to  his 
infamy  and  disgrace,  when  he  is  gone !  It  is  but 
fair  that  we  should  have  something  to  remind  us 
of  him." 

Nemesis !  thought  I.  My  feelings  at  this  mo- 
ment must  have  resembled  those  of  Charles  the 
Fifth's,  when  he  witnessed  his  own  funeral.  Ah ! 
we  ought  never  to  laugh  at  such  solemn  matters, 
for  who  knows  what  may  happen  ? 

But  it  was  still  fair  weather  for  me.  Hanne 
was  the  life  and  soul  of  the  party,  and  her  gaiety 
proved  contagious.  Even  Jettc  became  somewhat 
more  talkative.  I  had  taken  possession  of  the  un- 
happy lover's  arm,  that  I  might,  as  if  uninten- 
tionally, lead  him  to  Jette's  side,  but  the  cautious 
girl  avoided  our  approach,  and  Gustav  had  not  the 
courage  to  begin  even  a  common-place  conversation. 
I  felt  sorry  for  them,  poor  things !     We  must  try 


our  luck  in  the  grove,  thought  I ;  there  tlic  patk 
are  narrow,  and  we  shall  necessarily  be  more  sepa- 
rated one  from  the  other.  And  so  I  led  the  way  to 
the  grove ;  but  on  the  way  thither  a  servant  came 
up  to  announce  that  visitors  had  arrived. 

"  Visitors  I" — that  word  froze  the  blood  in  my 
veins.  Visitors  !  that  is  to  say,  traitors,  who  either 
know  me  or  that  hateful  cousin,  and  who  will 
reveal  my  incognito.  I  am  in  a  fine  fix  again! 
And  the  ^'serious  conversation,"  what  will  become 
of  it,  if  I  am  obliged  to  be  oflf  so  soon? 

"  Visitors !"  said  Hanne,  **  oh,  how  tiresomer 

The  servant  mentioned  the  names  of  a  respect- 
able family  in  the  neighbourhood ;  they  ^-ere  quite 
unknown  to  me.  But  to  my  cousin,  my  sfxxaA 
self 

"  Visitors  I"  said  I,  crest-fallen,  "  do  I  bow 
them  ?  Pray,  somebody  have  the  kindnesB  to  tell 
me  whetlier  I  know  them." 

They  all  laughed,  and  assured  me  that  I  wis  not 
acquainted  with  them.  It  was  a  family  who  had  a 
few  years  back  exchanged  an  estate  in  Jutland  for 
one  in  Sealand,  and  with  whom  the  Ja8tit8raid*s 
family  was  not  on  terms  of  intimacy.  I  tgua 
breathed  freely,  and  we  all  returned  to  the  hoose. 
Gustav  availed  himself  of  the  opportunitv  to  take 
his  leave  ;  the  Justitsraad  did  not  persoade  him  to 
stay,  and  at  that  moment  I  was  too  mudi  taken 
up  with  my  own  afiairs  to  meddle  in  those  of 
others.  The  dear  Jutlanders  came  most  inoppor- 
tunely for  us  all. 

Fortunately,  I  had  never  met  any  of  thembcfcffe, 
and  I  shall  not  be  sorry  if  I  never  see  them  ag«iD- 
They  were  a  tiresome  set,  and  deprived  me  of  the 
happiest  afternoon,  and  evening  too,  in  my  life- 
My  cousins  devoted  themselves  to  the  yonng  ladies, 
and  the  Justitsraad  and  his  wife  conversed  with 
the  old  pe<»ple,  and  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  entertain 
the  son  and  his  tutor.  I  looked  at  my  watch  a 
hundred  times,  I  prognosticated  a  thnnder-storm, 
I  recounted  several  accidents  which  had  hM^ 
friends  of  mine  when  going  home  Utc  at  nigK 
but  all  in  vain ;  all  that  I  gained  for  my  txom 
were  some  caustic  remarks  from  Haime,  and  w^ 
at  length  the  visitors  rose  to  depart,  she  pennwded 
them  to  remain  to  supper,  saying, "  You  will  nol^  | 
hope,  refuse  my  cousin's  first  request  f*— and  thK 
compelled  me  to  seal  my  own  doom. 

We  went  to  table  in  pairs  with  all  possible  so- 
lemnity, and,  availing  myself  for  the  first  time  of 
my  rights,  I  offereil  my  arm  to  Jette.  Sheaccwn- 
panied  me  like  a  lamb  doomed  t^  the  ^^^'^ 
and  soon  infomjcd  me  that  she  still  sofibred  froffl 
head-ache.  Head-aches  are  most  convenient  ex- 
pedients for  ladies ;  I  do  not  know  what  they  woaW 
do  if  there  were  no  such  thing  as  a  l^f*^'^"^. 

It  was  impossible  to  say  a  word  without  being 
overheard  by  the  tutor,  who  sat  on  the  other  side 
of  Hanne.  At  length  I  succeeded  in  engaging  hf 
in  a  conversation  with  her,  and,  having  doneme* 
I  prepared  to  make  the  best  of  my  time;  but*»e 
was  not  propitious  that  evening.  Snddenly, 
heard  the  strange  gentleman  pronounce  my  ^^* 
I  was  terrified,  i>etrified.  It  was  as  if  some  <)«« 
had  called,  "Stop  thief*"  I  nearly  lot  my  tors 
drop  out  of  my  hand. 
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**  He  IS  the  man,"  continued  tire  strange  gentle- 
man, **  address  yourself  to  him ;  he  will  take  all 
the  com  you  can  send  him,  and  is  reasonable  in 
his  demands.   I  have  known  him  for  many  years." 

My  father  was  the  person  in  question. 

"  I  will  take  what  you  say  into  consideration.  I 
nerer  heard  the  name  of  the  firm  before.  And  Son, 
did  you  say  ?    Is  his  son  a  partner  ?* 

**  No ;  but  such  has  been  the  name  of  the  firm 
for  many  years,"  said  the  strange  gentleman,  whom 
I  regarded  as  my  personal  enemy.  "  The  head  of 
the  house  has  indeed  a  son,  but  he  is  a  great  scamp, 
and  his  father  is  too  prudent  a  man  to  make  him  his 
partner.  He  was  obliged  to  send  him  to  Hamburg, 
as  he  was  always  getting  into  scrapes  at  home ; 
but  I  am  told  that  he  did  not  behave  better  there." 

"  I  pity  his  father  T'  said  the  Justitsraad. 

A  good  reputation  is  a  good  thing,  thought  I. 
My  name  has  been  twice  gibbeted  to-day.    Both 

tliat  and  my  person  are  now  contraband  at 

l^rd.  Cruel  fate  I  I  was  silent  during  the  rest 
of  the  evening.  Why  might  not  I  plead  Uie  privi- 
lege of  a  head-ache  ?  At  all  events,  there  was  good 
cause  for  my  having  one ;  and  I  was  in  anything 
Lut  a  pleasant  frame  of  mind  when  I  took  leave  of 
the  company  who  had  stayed  to  supper  for  my 
sake! 

**  I  hope  that  you  will  soon  do  us  the  pleasure 
to  bring  your  betrothed  over  to  see  us,"  said  the 
monster  who  had  destroyed  my  reputation. 

I  found  it  difficult  to  conceal  my  embarrassment, 
and  I  am  sure  that  Jette  could  not  have  felt  more 
ill  at  that  moment  than  I  did. 

"  Are  they  not  charming  people  ?"  said  Hanne. 
"  The  young  ladies  have  promised  to  come  to  see 
us  at  1  east  twice  a  week.  But  you  have  been  horribly 
dull  this  evening,  cousin." 

"  If  so,  I  have  only  conformed  to  your  wishes 
expressed  at  dinner  to-day,"  replied  I. 

"  Let  me  see  that  you  are  always  so  obedient. 
Good  night !  I  command  you  to  resume  your  good 
spirits ;  for,  after  all,  they  become  you  best."  And 
she  offered  me  her  little  hand  in  token  of  recon- 
ciliatioiu 

"  Will  you  meet  me  in  the  grove  to-morrow  be- 
fore breakfast  ?  I  must  speak  to  you  alone,"  whis- 
pered Jette,  almost  in  tears,  as  I  kissed  her  hand, 
which  trembled  in  mine  as  I  pressed  it  in  reply  to 
her  request.  She  little  knew  how  well  I  understood 
her. 

Well,  I  am  not  out  of  the  wood  yet,  said  I 
to  myself,  as  I  set  my  bed-room  window  ajar. 
Shall  I  accept  the  respite  offered  me  by  Fate,  or 
shall  I  fiy,  and  leave  poor  Jette,  whom — whom 
I  cannot,  after  all,  help  out  of  her  difficulties? 
Then  why  should  I  stay  here  any  longer  ?  I  shall 
only  be  getting  myself  deeper  and  deeper  in  the 
mire.  I  have  had  warnings  enough  :  the  gibbet, 
my  Hamburg  character,  the  many  frights  I  have 
had  to-day.  To-night  I  am  cross,  and  shall  pro- 
bably not  feel  the  separation  as  much  as  I  should 
to-morrow.  One  day  more  in  Hanne*s  company 
and  I  might  betray  my  feelings  for  her.  And  in 
case  of  a  discovery,  how  should  I  excuse  the  pro- 
longed mystification?  By  my  love  for  Hanne? 
A  pretty  excuse  indeed  I     But  am  I  really  in  love 


with  her  ?  I  in  love  !  And  if  I  were,  would  the 
Justitsraad  give  his  daughter  to  a  fellow  like  my- 
self, who  owes  his  first  introduction  to  this  family 
to  a  piece  of  unheard-of  impudence,  and  who  is  "  a 
great  scamp?"  Shall  I  get  into  the  tree,  and 
perch  myself  opposite  to  Jette's  window,  like  a 
chirping  bird,  and  confess  my  guilt,  and  then  de- 
camp ?  .or  shall  I  go  to  bed  and  let  matters  take 
their  courae  until  to-morrow  ?  I  will  count  my 
buttons.  Must — ^must  not — must !  I  must  go  to 
bed.  Well,  then,  I  will  go  to  bod,  which  I  dare 
say  I  should  have  done  in  any  case.  But  to  go  to 
bed  in  love — that  has  never  happened  to  me  before ; 
smitten,  but  not  in  love.  Surely  I  am  not  more 
than  smitten  ?  It  is  against  my  nature  to  be  in 
love;  but  smitten  to  a  tremendous  extent,  over 
head  and  ears  smitten.  Oh,  the  lovely  little  Hanne ! 
why  is  she  so  little  and  so  lovely  ?  And  why  ai'o 
they  all  so  confiding  ?  They  may  thank  themselves 
for  the  whole  business.  They  forced  me  into  this 
cousinship.  I  came  to  this  place  guileless,  innocent 
as  a  babe,  with  such  honest  intentions !  Apropos 
of  honest  intentions,  I  must  shut  the  window  in 
time.  What  Gustav  and  Jette  have  to  say  to  each 
other  is  no  business  of  mine ;  I  will  not  be  an 
eaves-dropper ;  it  would  be  against  my  better  feel- 
ings. Would  it?  I  can  scarcely  refrain  firom 
laughing  at  myself.  When  did  such  scruples  ever 
intrude  themselves  on  me  before?  My  infernal 
recklessness  has  hitherto  got  the  better  of  nobler 
impulses.  I  am  not  bad  at  bottom.  I  know  tliat 
my  heart  is  in  the  right  place,  and  I  may  turn  out 
well  after  all.  Til  win  the  regard  of  these  good 
people  yet  But,  alas !  it  will  be  long,  very  long, 
ere  I  shall  be  able  to  do  so ;  and,  in  the  meantime — 
no,  smitten  is  not  the  word,  I  am  positively  in  love. 

I  went  to  bed  a  love-stricken  man,  and  shut  my 
eyes  and  ears,  that  I  might  not  hear  what  took 
place  at  the  trysting-hour  outside  my  window,  and 
that  I  might  the  sooner  fall  asleep  and  dream  of 
Hanne.  I  succeeded;  for  I  heard  nothing,  and 
dreamt  of  Hanne  the  live-long  night  and  a  good 
part  of  the  morning.  Thomas  came  to  my  door 
and  rallied  me  for  being  a  sluggard,  the  rascal !  I 
was  just  then  swinging  with  Hanne,  and  would 
gladly  have  given  the  Asiatic  comixmy's  whole 
store  of  tea  to  be  allowed  to  dream  on  undisturbed. 

The  family  were  all  at  breakfast  when  I  made 
my  appearance.  Jette  was  pale ;  her  head-acho 
was  better,  but  she  still  felt  weak.  Hanne  and 
her  father  bantered  me  about  the  visitors  of  yes- 
terday, who  had  so  obviously  put  me  out  of 
humour,  and  about  my  having  prognosticated  a 
thunderstorm  and  every  possible  accident,  in  order 
to  get  rid  of  them. 

"But  I  find  that  you  are  not  weather-wise, 
cousin ;  and  to  prevent  your  exposing  your  igno- 
rance in  future,  I  will  make  you  a  present  of  a 
barometer  on  your  next  birth-day.  AVhen  is  that 
important  day  ?'* 

*'It  is  old-fashioned  to  celebrate  birth-days, 
Hanne,"  £aid  I,  **  and  I  am  not  going  to  tell  you 
when  mine  is." 

"  We  are  old-fashioned  people  in  this  house, 
and  we  shall  therefore  expect  that  in  future  yon 
will  spend  each  anniversaiy  of  your  birth- day 
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^ith  us,"  she  continued.    "  And  now  I  will  try 
your  memory  as  to  ours.     When  is  mine  ?'' 

"  On  the  12tJi  of  November  next  you  will  be 
seventeep." 

«  Right    And  Jette's  ?    How  old  is  she  ?" 

This  was  another  dreadful  fix,  but  it  served  me 
right;  why  did  I  not  make  my  exit  last  nijht, 
while  matters  were  still  safe  ? 

"  Well  1  And  Jette's,  and  father's,  and  motlier's  ? 
Lot  us  have  them  all  at  once.  Now  we  shall  hear 
how  well  versed  he  is  in  the  family  chronicles !" 

**  Ai'e  you  really  in  e^irnest  with  your  examina- 
tion ?  Do  you  think  it  possible  that  I  can  have 
forgotten  them?"  asked  I,  ofifended.  "I  will  not 
answer  your  questions !"  This  gave  me  a  slight 
turn.  When  are  people  soonest  offended  ?  Answer: 
When  they  arc  in  the  wrong. 

''  One  might  think  anything  possible,  as  far  as 
regards  you,"  said  llanne.  "  As  it  annoyed  you 
to  be  asked  if  you  were  engaged  to  be  married,  it 
might  perhaps  trouble  you  to  remember  the  birth- 
day of  your  betrothed.  Only  think,  he  does  not 
wear  his  ring  because  he  does  not  choose  to  answer 
the  questions  it  might  give  rise  to.  As  if  it  were 
customary  to  ask  such  questions  I" 

"  It  is,  however,  sometimes  done,"  said  I.  "  For 
example,  I  now  ask,  what  is  the  meaning  of  the 
little  ring  which  you  wear  ?"  I  did  not  feel  at  all 
comfortable  during  this  conversation,  and  wished 
myself  far  away. 

"When  we  do  so  we  are  considered  imperti- 
nent, and  get  no  answer,"  said  the  little  witch, 
blushing.  She  was  vexed  and  turned  away  from  me. 

"Can  you  not  agree,  children?"  asked  the  Jus- 
titsraad.  "  I  foresee  that  you  two  will  always  be 
quarrelling ;  you  are  too  much  alike  to  keep  on 
good  terms.** 

"  You  flatter  me,  uncle,"  said  I ;  "  I  wish  it  were 
true." 

"  I  do  not,"  said  Hanne, "  and  will  dispense  with 
the  compliment.  I  hate  capricious  men,  and  it  is 
fortunate  for  you  that  you  are  not  engaged  to  me ; 
Jette  is  much  too  good,  and  will  submit  to  your 
caprices." 

Jette  looked  imploringly  at  her,  and  Hanne 
was  instantly  at  her  side.  *'  For  your  sake  I  will 
forgive  him."  said  she,  kissing  her  sister;  "but 
believe  me  he  will  be  an  insufferable  husband  if 
you  do  not  in  time  cure  him  of  his  whims.  He 
ought  to  be  made  to  answer  the  questions  that  are 
put  to  him." 

Jette  hid  her  confusion  in  her  sister  s  bosom, 
and  I  buried  my  face  in  my  cup.  Hanne  offered 
me  her  hand. 

**  Do  you  repent  of  your  sins  ?" 

"  From  the  bottom  of  my  heart." 

'•  Will  you  beg  pardon  and  promise  to  behave 
better  in  future  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  acknowledge  that  I  am  a  great  sinner, 
but  I  will  reform  and  aak  your  forgiveness,"  said 
1,  kissing  her  hand,  from  which  I  reluctantly 
withdrew  my  li|)s. 

"There,  that  is  enough?  Now  ask  Jctte*s  par- 
don for  having  been  naughty  in  her  presence,"  con- 
tinued she,  *'  and  humbly  kiss  her  hand.  That  will 
do,  and  now  kiss  her  lips." 


Poor  Jette  coloured  very  much  at  this  proposal, 
nor  did  I  feel  less  disconcerted.  I  felt  tbat  it 
would  be  going  too  far,  but  what  was  I  to  do? 
Dear  reader  I  I  was  obliged  to  kiss  Miss  Jette,  bnt 
do  not  judge  me  too  severely.  I  did  it  in  the 
most  respectful  manner  possible ;  it  could  scarcely 
be  called  a  kiss,  and  yet  it  burned  my  lips  like 
fire.  But  how  it  burned  my  conscience— let  me 
be  silent  about  that. 

"  He  does  it  very  nicely,  consideriug  what  a 
harum-scarum  fellow  he  is,"  said  Hanne,  as  she 
stood  with  folded  hands  looking  on  while  her  or- 
der was  being  put  into  execution.  "  I  declare  one 
might  take  it  to  be  his  first  essay !" 

"  And  with  it  peace  is  concluded,"  eaid  the 
Jnatitsraad, "  and  it  shall  be  a  general  and  enduring 
peace,  both  on  land  and  on  water,  as  all  treaties  of 
peace  say,  that  is  to  say,  until  some  new  difference 
arises.  And  that  this  may  not  take  place  for 
another  hour,  we  will  leave  the  ladies,  and  go  and 
have  a  look  at  the  horse  which  I  bought  yester- 
day, and  I  shall  see  whether  my  nephew  is  as 
good  a  judge  of  horse-flesh  as  he  is  of  the 
Hamburg  theatre  !'* 

"Let  Carl  alone,"  said  my  aunt,  " or  you  \nll 
make  him  heartily  tired  of  us.  One  cross-examices 
him  in  the  family  chronicles,  another  in  the  veteri- 
nary' science,  nothing  is  >vanting  but  tbat  I  should 
try  him  in  the  art  of  cooking.  Do  not  answer 
their  questions,  Carl ;  be  always  of  their  opinion, 
and  of  all  things  mind  that  you  admire  the  horse, 
for  my  husband  himself  bought  it.  If  yon  do  Di)t 
at  once,  on  examining  its  teeth,  pronounce  it  to  l^ 
a  fine  young  animal,  with  every  imaginable  vbtae, 
you  will  be  looked  upon  as  an  ignoramus." 

"That  may  be  his  fate  at  all  events,"  said  Hanne. 
"  But  true  peace  has  been  proclaimed,  and  I  recall 
my  words." 

An  hour  before  luncheon  I  stole  into  the  grove 
to  wait  for  Jette.  My  heart  throbbed  as  I  listened 
to  every  distant  footstep ;  if  I  had  not  kissed  her 
I  should  have  been  more  at  my  ease.  Ought  I  to 
make  her  acquainted  with  my  treachery?— perhaps 
it  would  be  best  to  do  so — but  the  kiss— will  she 
forgive  it  ? 

I  descried  her  white  dress  at  a  distance, and  w^is 
tempted  to  play  at  hide-and-seek  with  her,  and  to 
give  her  some  trouble  to  find  me ;  but  just  at  the 
right  moment  I  remembered  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
a  gallant  to  be  the  first  at  the  rendezvous,  and  I 
therefore  walked  towards  her.  When  she  perceived 
me  she  stopped  and  changed  colour.  Poor  gin. 
how  much  I  pitied  her!  She  could  not  utter  a 
word ;  I  led  her  to  a  bench. 

"Cousin,"  said  she,  at  length,  "you  are  no 
doubt  surprised,  and  with  reason,  tliat  I  shoala 
request  a  private  interview  with  you.  If  )'^ 
knew  how  painful  this  meeting  is  to  me  youwoaJa 
pity  me."  , 

''  Madam,  I  owe  you  an  explanation,  and  I  tnaaa 

you  for  having  given  me  an  opportunity — - 

'*  Dear  cousin,  do  not  be  angry  witli  me,  do  net 

speak  to  me  in  that  formal  manner,  it  oulv  ^^ 

the  step  I  am  about  to  take,  and  which  must  not  be 

postponed,  more  painful.     It  is  I  who  owe  yon  jin 

I  explanation — alas  I  an  explanation  which  vfill  e- 
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prive  me  of  your  esteem  and  your  friendsbip.    In- 
deed I  am  very  unhappy  1" 

"  Do  not  weep,  dear  cousin,  you  little  know  how 
it  grieves  mo  to  see  you  so  miserable,  and  how 
earnestly  I  desire  to  see  you  happy.  It  would  be 
an  indescribable  satisfaction  to  me  could  I  do  aught 
to  promote  your  happiness." 

As  my  words  bore  a  double  meaning,  they  pro- 
duced a  painful  effect  on  Jette,  and  her  tears  flowed 
faster. 

"  There  is  consolation  to  be  found  under  every 
misfortune,"  continued  I ;  "  the  Almighty  allows 
the  antidote  to  grow  by  the  side  of  the  poisonous 
plant  Tell  me  what  distresses  you,  permit  me  to 
offer  my  sympathy  at  least,  if  not  my  aid,  and  do 
not  doubt  my  desire  to  servo,  you,  even  should  it 
not  be  beyond  my  power  to  do  so." 

**  Do  not  speak  so  gently  to  me,  Carl,"  exclaimed 
Jette  with  warmth,  "  you  must  not,  for  I  do  not 
deserve  so  much  kindness.  If  you  would  be  mer- 
ciful, say  that  you  hate,  that  you  abhor  me." 

"  If  I  said  so,  I  should  onl  v  be  deceiving  you. 
No,  Jette,  in  this  I  cannot  indulge  you." 

"  You  must  hate  me,  you  must  abhor  me  1"  con- 
tinued   she,   weeping,    "  if  you   knew oh  !  I 

shall  never  be  able  to  tell  it if   you    knew 

how  unhappy  I  am.     Could  I " 

"  Dear  Jette,"  said  I,  moved,  "  you  have  come 
here  to  have  an  explanation  with  me  ;  allow  me  to 
make  the  task  easy  for  you,  and  to  lighten  your 
heart  of  a  burden  which  is  almost  too  much  for 
you  to  bear.  You  wish  to  brc^ik  your  engagement 
with  me ;  I  know  it !" 

"  You  know  it  ?"  she  exclaimed,  terrified  and 
almost  fainting.  "  Have  pity  on  me,  Carl,  leave  me 
to  myself  for  a  few  moments,  I  cannot  collect  my 
thoughts,  I  dare  not  look  at  you  ;"  and  saying  this, 
she  buried  her  face  in  her  handkerchief  and  sobbed 
aloud.     I  raised  her  hand  to  my  ]\\y6  and  left  her. 

Much  distressed,  I  wandered  to  and  fro  in  the 
grove.  What  shall  I  do?  thought  I.  The  ix)or 
girl  will  die  of  grief  if  she  does  not  get  rid  of  her 
cousin.  Gustav  is  a  noble  fellow,  her  father  admits 
that  he  is  an  excellent  match,  and  his  judgment 
may  be  depended  upon  in  such  cases ;  her  cousin 
must  be  a  thorough  ass,  since  he  engaged  himself 
merely  at  his  father's  command  to  a  girl  whom  he 
*lid  not  know.  Besides,  he  lacks  the  power  of 
pleasing,  which  is  afaidtnot  to  be  forgiven,  and  he 
w  a  milk-sop,  who  allows  himself  to  be  cowed  by 
a  cold  in  the  head  ;  she  would  be  miserable  with 
him.  Jette  is  a  girl  of  deep  feeling — he  is  a  stupid 
fellow,  devoid  of  any ;  he  does  not  even  feel  an  in- 
terest in  her,  or  he  woiUd  have  been  here  long  ago. 
He  shall  not  marry  her.  What  if  I  were  to  advise 
them  to  elope  before  I  take  my  departure,  or  we 
were  all  three  to  run  away  together?  Nonsense  I 
la  this  a  time  to  be  thinking  of  such  frolics  ?  Ne- 
vertheless, they  ought  to  elope,  for  that  would  at 
once  put  an  end  to  the  claims  of  my  alter  er/o, 
The  deuce  is  in  it.  There  she  sits  weeping,  so  that 
the  very  stones  must  feel  for  her.  Suppose  that  I 
piay  the  part  of  cousin  to  the  enil,  and  renounce 
Jicr  hand  in  favour  of  Gustav.  Well  would  it 
Ijecomo  me,  indeed,  to  enact  the  generous  self- 
denying  lover.      Then   matters,  would  be    set- 


tled, and  when  the  real  cousin  arrives,  he  would  be 
obliged  to  turn  to  the  right  about  with  a  vengeance. 
We  might  spare  him  the  unpleasant  scene  by  writ^ 
ing  by  post  to  say  that  Jette  has  broken  the  en- 
gagement. I  will  do  that ;  yes,  positively  I  will  I 
It  is  evident  that  I  was  sent  hither  by  Eros  him- 
self; what  other  being  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
could  settle  this  matter  as  well  as  I  ?  But  what 
right  have  I  to  decide  the  fate  of  a  fellow-being, 
one  whom  I  have  never  seen?  Right!  It  is 
time  indeed  to  talk  about  right,  wlien  I  have 
been  doing  nothing  but  wrong  for  the  lastsix-and- 
thirty  hours.  But  let  us  put  conscience  aside,  it 
would  be  rather  in  the  way  just  now.  I  know 
that  my  conduct  has  been  most  unjustifiable,  but  I 
will  redeem  it  by  doing  a  good  deed.  Some,  at 
least,  will  think  kindly  of  me  when  I  am  gone ;  and 
Hanne  will  judge  him  who  has  laid  the  foundation 
of  her  sister's  happiness  less  harshly.  Now  to  work, 
there  is  no  time  to  lose. 

Jette  was  still  sitting  on  the  bench;  I  seated  my- 
self by  her  side  and  endeavoured  to  tranquillise 
her.  "  I  owe  you  an  explanation,"  said  I,  "  let  me 
say  in  a  few  words  what  you  would  have  said  to 
me.  You  do  not  love  me,  you  love  Gustav  Holm« 
Him  you  have  every  reason  to  love,  but  none  to 
love  me.  Now  you  wish  to  explain  all  this  to  me, 
and  to  break  our  engagement.  You  desire  that  I 
should  submit  to  my  fate  like  a  good  Christian, 
without  making  any  sentimental  parade.  And  all 
this  you  wish  done  the  sooner  the  better.  Am  I 
right,  Jette,  or  is  there  anjlhing  else  you  wish  to 
confide  to  me  ?" 

She  hid  her  face  in  her  hands,  "  My  window 
was  open  last  night,"  continued  I,  **  and  I  over- 
heard your  conversation  with  Gustav  Holm,  and  of 
course  immediately  knew  what  I  had  to  expect. 
You  will,  I  hope,  believe  that  I  have  too  much 
feeling  to  force  you  into  marrj'mg  me.  Forgive 
me  for  having  caused  you  pain  and  anxiety.  I 
would  most  willingly  have  informed  you  long  ago, 
that  far  from  being  your  enemy,  I  was  your  staunch 
and  finm  ally." 

"  Dear,  kind  Carl  I  Noble  soul !  You  have  given 
mo  my  liberty,  and  with  it  life !  The  Almighty 
lias  heard  my  prayers  I  You  do  not  know  how  I 
have  prayed  that  you  might  find  me  detestable." 

"  Then  your  prayer  has  not  been  granted,"  said 
I ;  "  for  if  you  could  love  me  I  would  never  wish 
a  happier  lot.  I  love  you  and  Hanne  more  than  I 
can  express."  It  was  truth,  every  word  that  I  said ; 
I  felt  that  it  was. 

Jette  grasped  my  hand  and  pressed  it  to  her 
heart.  "  You  have  relieved  my  mind  of  a  burden," 
said  she ;  *'  and  oh  that  I  had  words  to  express  my 
gratitude  I" 

I  was  almost  ashamed  to  receive  her  thanks  and 
praise.  What  an  indescribable  feeling  it  is  to  make 
our  fellow-beings  happy  I 

When  the  first  moments  of  happy  surprise  were 
past,  we  consulted  about  how  we  should  obtain  her 
father's  consent.  I  told  her  his  opinion  of  Gustav, 
and  founded  the  best  hopes  on  it. 

Jette  shook  her  head.  "He  will  nevertheless 
require  that  I  should  fulfil  my  promise,"  said  she. 
•*He  will  not  give  up  a  project  which  he   hiS 
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cherished  for  so  many  years.  It  grieves  me  to 
think  that  I  am  to  be  the  cause  of  so  much  pain  to 
him.** 

"  Well,  then,  marry  me." 

*'  Do  not  jest,  Carl ;  all  my  hopes  are  centred 
in  yon." 

**  Then  I  will  be  off  without  delay,  and  leave  a 
letter  behind  me  breaking  our  engagement  That 
will  settle  the  matter,  I  think." 

"  I  beseech  you  not  to  leave  us ;  you  are  the  only 
person  who  can  persuade  my  father  to  give  his 
consent,"  said  she ;  '•'  for  you  have  already  gained 
great  influence  over  him." 

*'  Then  let  us  confess  all  to  him.  I  will  say  that 
I  have  discovered  that  you  love  Gustav  Holm  and 
not  me,  and  that  I  would  not  accept  your  hand 
without  your  heart" 

"  Oh,  what  a  dreadful  moment  that  will  be !  I 
tremble  at  the  thought  of  it.  You  do  not  know 
what  he  is  when  he  is  angry." 

"Or  would  you  prefer  elopmg  with  Gustav? 
Like  a  good  cousin,  I  will  give  you  all  the  assist- 
ance in  my  power." 

"  That  would  be  a  still  greater  grief  to  my 
father;  and  he  has  always  been  so  kind  and  loving 
towards  me." 

"  If  we  conld  only  get  hold  of  Gustav,  matters 
would  soon  be  settled.  After  all,  matters  often 
turn  out  less  formidable  than  our  fears  led  us  to 
anticipate.  Your  own  personal  experience  during 
the  last  half  hour  must  satisfy  you  of  that" 

"Gustav  will  soon  be  here.  He  knows  that  I 
had  requested  an  interview  with  you.  He  was  to 
meet  me  in  the  grove.    He  was  to  come — " 

"  He  was  to  come  when  I  had  gone,"  interrupted 
I  laughing.  "  It  was  very  cleverly  arranged.  But 
now  he  must  be  satiBfied  to  come  while  I  am  here. 
Perhaps  he  is  not  far  off;  I  will  go  and  see.  Mr. 
Holm !  Mr.  Holm  T*  called  I  loudly  several  times. 
**  He  knows,  sinc^  yesterday,  my  manner  of  giving 
an  invitation,  and,  no  doubt,  will  soon  make  his  ap- 
pearance. Good  morning,  Mr.  Holm  I*'  repeated  I. 

"  Pray  do  not  call  him,  others  may  hear  you !" 
said  Jette.     "  Oh,  how  will  all  this  end  ?' 

"  Well,  I  hope.  See  I  there  we  have  the  lover." 

Gustav  came  running  towards  us;  but  it  was 
evident  that  he  did  not  know  whether  he  was  to 
regard  me  as  friend  or  foe. 

•*  Gustav !  Carl !"  exclaimed  Jette,  and  sunk  on 
a  bench.  She  was  so  overjoyed  that  she  could  not 
utter  another  word ;  but  the  expression  of  her  eyes, 
which  were  fixed  on  us,  completed  the  sentence. 

I  took  Holm  by  the  hand  and  led  him  to  Jette. 
Ho  fell  at  her  feet ;  she  threw  her  arms  round  his 
neck ;  and  I  leaned  over  them,  contemplating  my 
work  with  a  joyful  heart 

I  heard  footsteps;  Hanne  and  the  Justitsraad stood 
before  us.  The  lovers  did  not  notice  their  coming, 
and  I  made  signs  to  the  father  and  sister  to  be 
silent,  but  in  vain. 

"  What  the'  devil  is  this?"  exclaimed  the  Justits- 
raad. "  What  does  this  mean  ?  But— but,  Carl, 
what  are  you  doing  here  ?" 

"  I  am  dispensing  my  cousinly  blessing,  and  be- 
stowmg  full  absolution ;  and  I  think  that  you  ought 
to  do  the  same,  uncle,"  said  I,  in  as  calm  a  voice 


as  I  could  command.  This  was  the  momeut  to  show 
pluck.  Gustav  started  up,  and  Jette  threw  herself 
mto  her  sbter's  arms. 

"  Sir !"  said  Gustav  imploringly  to  the  Justits- 
raad. 

"  Mr.  Holm !"  said  the  Justitsraad  angrily. 

"  Dear  uncle !"  interrupted  I, "  allow  me  to  speik. 
Gustav  loves  Jette,  and  Jette  retams  hia  6eDti< 
ments,  and  I  am  nothing  more  nor  less  than  Cooon 
Carl.  I  am  not  such  a  fool  as  to  wish  to  force  a 
woman  to  become  my  wife  when  her  heart  belongs 
to  another,  and  after  mature  consideration  I  have 
thought  it  right  to  break  my  engagement  vrith  Jette. 
Happy  I  could  not,  and  unhappy  I  wotdd  not, 
make  her  I  There  stands  the  bridegroom,  waitiog 
only  for  your  blessing.  Give  it,  uncle,  and  let  this 
day  be  the  most  blessed  in  my  life ;  it  is  the  first 
time  that  I  have  ever  had  it  in  my  power  to  make 
others  happy." 

Good  heavens,  what  a  storm  ensued!  The  Jus- 
titsraad raved  and  foamed  like  a  maniac,  and  wodd 
not  listen  to  reason.  Of  course  I  came  in  for  my 
share  of  his  anger.  I  begged  and  implored— Jette 
wept 

"  I  will  write  to  your  father  this  very  day,"  »id 
tho  Justitsraad,  at  length.  **  He  aloue  can  rclewe 
me  from  my  promise.  But  that  he  will  not  do.  No 
— I  know  he  will  not  This  connexion  between  onr 
families  has  been  too  many  years  his  darling  idea, 
as  it  has  also  been  mine." 

«  He  will  be  obliged  to  do  so,"  said  L  *'I  will 
leave  this  place  to-day,  and  you  shall  never  more 
hear  of  me.  So  far  a  father's  authority  does  not 
extend.  I  will  not  gratify  his  caprices  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Jette's  happiness.  Dear  uncle,  be  per- 
suaded I — you  are  released  from  your  promise!  Give 
your  blessing  to  Gustav  and  Jette,  and  let  me 
battle  the  rest  with  my  father.  The  affections  cm- 
not  be  controlled.  Jette  does  not  love  me,  and  surely 
you  ought  not  to  take  a  less  liberal  view  of  the 
question  than  I  do." 

"  Liberal !  liberal  I  He  is  always  talking  sndi 
nonsense,"  said  the  Justitsraad,  in  an  angry  tone. 
"  There  he  is  again  with  his  Berlin  liberalism!  li 
was  in  Berlin  that  his  principles  and  notions  were 
totally  perverted." 

Berlin  liberalism  I  Well,  this  is  the  first  time 
I  ever  heard  any  one  complain  of  it;  bnt  what 
will  not  people  say  when  they  are  angry? 

*' Be  it  so;  it  was  in  Berlin  that  my  principla 
were  perverted,  and  so  totally  perverted,  accciding 
to  uncle,  that  I  —  betrothedWself  in  tbatdtfto 
another  lady,  and  cannot  break  with  her;  «» 
polygamy  is  forbidden  both  in  this  country  aw  in 
Prussia."  This  invention,  the  idea  of  which  oc- 
cured  to  me  as  if  by  inspiration,  was  apoecr;  w 
signifies  one  falsehood  more  or  less  ?  I  was  JesRit' 
ical  enough  at  this  moment  to  console  myself  vi» 
Loyola's  maxim  that  the  end  hallows  the  n»^*"^ 

"Betrothed!"  exclaimed  the  Justitsraad,  "be- 
trothed in  Berlin !  To  deceive  me  in  such  a  muf 
ner !    Let  me  tell  you,  Carl 


"  Betrothed  V  said  Hanne ;  «  you  are 
fine  fellow,  cousin !  That  is  the  reason  he  does 
not  wear  the  ring  Jette  gave  him.  Andl^ 
just  admiring  his  noble  seli'-denial  r 
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Jettd,  on  the  one  side  of  me,  stretched  out  her 
hand  to  me,  and  Gustav  on  the  other  gave  me  his ; 
theirs  were  well-meant  congratulations. 

"  Yes,  betrothed  I"  continued  I.  "  Now  abuse  me, 
hate  me,  curse  me,  do  with  me  as  you  like,  but 
betrothed  I  am  and  must  remain  !*' 

This  was  settling  the  matter  at  once.  The  Jus^ 
titsraad's  anger  gradually  subsided ;  he  was  nu  fond 
a  good-natured  man,  and  did  not  long  withstand 
our  united  prayers ;  and  fear  of  the  scandal  this 
aflfeir  might  create  had  also  its  share  in  pacifying 
him.  •*  You  are  a  wild  fellow,  Oarl,  and  Jette  may 
congratulate  herself  npon  being  well  rid  of  you. 
But  she  shall  not  suffer  for  your  mad  tricks." 
Ho  took  her  hand  and  placed  it  in  Gustav's.  "  Your 
happiness  must  make  amends  to  me  for  the  hope 
he  has  destroyed ;  it  was  for  many  years  my  most 
cherished  hope,"  added  he  with  a  sigh.  **  What 
will  my  brother  say,  when  he  hears  all  these 
stories?" 

Jette  threw  h^r  arms  round  her  father's  neck 
and  almost  fainted  in  his  arms ;  we  others  gathered 
round  him,  and  there  was  no  end  to  embracings 
and  expressions  of  affection. 

"  Now  let  us  go  to  mother,"  said  Hanne,  "  and 
end  the  revolution  there.  I  would  not  be  in  your 
place,  cousin,  for  a  trifle :  you  will  catch  it,  I  can 
tell  you !" 

"  You  shall  be  my  advocate,  Hanne,  and  defend 
my  cause ;  it  is  only  under  your  protection  that  I 
can  venture  to  present  myself  before  my  aunt. 
Take  me  under  your  wings !  Let  me  cling  to  you  I" 
I  threw  my  arm  round  her,  and  wanted  to  kiss 
her,  if  I  remember  right 

"  Gently  I  gently  !  Sir  Cousin,  you  are  no  longer 
my  future  brother,  and  all  such  liberties  must 
cease.     Remember  your  betrothed  in  Berlin." 

Alas,  by  insuring  the  happiness  of  others  I  had 
materially  compromised  my  own.  The  Justitsraad, 
Hanne,  and  I  walked  before ;  the  betrothed  fol- 
lowed. When  we  had  got  within  a  few  steps  of 
the  bouse,  we  saw  the  farm  servants  going  to 
their  work.  "  Come  this  way,  good  folks,"  said  I 
to  them.  "After  this  day's  work  you  are  to  have  a 
merry  evening ;  you  must  drink  to  the  Justitsraad's 
health,  and  dance  with  all  your  might  in  honour 
of  Miss  Jette's  betrothal.  Hurrah  for  Miss  Jette 
and  Mr.  Holm !" 

"  Hurrah  I"  repeated  the  people,  and  thus  a  pub- 
lic declaration  of  the  betrothal  was  made. 

"  Stop,  stop,  you  Satan's  imp !"  said  the  Justits- 
raad, "don't  turn  the  place  topsy-turvy !  A  merry 
evening,  forsooth !  Drink  to  my  health,  indeed ! 
The  boy  will  drive  us  all  crazy !" 

My  aunt  heard  the  noise,  and  came  to  the  door. 
"  What  in  the  world  does  all  this  mean  ?"  she 
asked.     I  concealed  myself  behind  Hanne. 

•*A  complete  revolution,  my  dear,"  said  the 
Jostitsraad, "  which  that  vagabond  Carl  has  effected. 
After  the  Inucheon-bell  had  been  ringing  for  a  long 
while  without  these  good  folks  making  their  ap- 
pearance, Hanne  and  I  went  to  the  grove  to  look 
for  them,  expecting,  of  course,  to  find  Carl  at  Jette's 
feet ;  but  no  such  thing,  some  one  else  was  there,  and 
Carl  was  just  in  the  act  of  giving  them  his  bless- 
ing.    Oh,  yes,  it  is  a  very  edifying  story !  Come  in. 


and  I  will  tell  you  the  rest,  and  you  will  see  how 
he  has  been  travelling.  He  is  betrothed  in  Berlin, 
and  possibly  in  Hamburg,  in  Paris,  in  Vienna,  and 
Heaven  knows  where  besides.  He  is  a  rare  fellow ! 
a  pretty  serpent  we  have  been  cherishing  in  our 
bosoms !" 

My  aunt  was  soon  reconciled,  and  gave  her  ma- 
ternal blessing  to  the  betrothed.  They  wanted  me 
to  be  their  son-in-law  and  brother-in-law,  which  I 
cannot  deny  was  very  flattering;  but  when  that 
could  not  be,  they  received  Gustav  with  open  arms, 
for  they  all  esteemed  and  liked  him.  We  were 
as  joyous  as  children;  and  I  should  have  been 
perfectly  happy,  had  not  the  many  sincere  and 
kind  wishes  for  my  happiness,  and  that  of  my  un- 
known friend  in  Berlin,  fallen  like  drops  of  molten 
lead  on  my  ear,  and  had  it  not  been  necessary  to 
think  of  soon  leaving  this  circle  for  ever.  My 
proposal  to  spend  the  day  entirely  among  ourselves, 
was  adopted,  and  "not  at  home,"  was  the  order  of 
the  day.  Let  me  but  live  undisturbed  to  the  end 
of  this  day,  thought  I,  and  I  will  not  ask  more 
of  Dame  Fortune,  who  has  hitherto  so  faithfully 
befriended  me. 

Such  a  day  as  that  I  had  never  spent  before. 
You  will  perhaps  think  it  strange,  dear  reader, 
that  I  should  make  any  reference  to  my  good  con- 
science, and  without  hesitation  declare  that  the 
consciousness  of  the  good  deed  I  had  done,  and 
the  happiness  which  I  had  brought  about,  did 
make  me  enjoy  that  day,  and  yet  it  was  the  case. 
Jette  was  right  when  she  said  that  I  had  already 
great  influence  over  her  father,  and  I  can  with 
truth  assert  that  it  was  alone  owing  to  my  exertions 
that  the  events  of  the  day  passed  off  so  well.  But 
I  did  not  spare  myself,  and  my  gaiety,  which 
knew  no  bounds,  would  allow  no  one  to  have  a 
serious  thought,  much  less  to  pronounce  a  serious 
word.  I  forced  them  to  get  up  a  little  dance  in 
the  summer-house,  which  lay  at  the  further  ex- 
tremity of  the  garden.  The  Justitsraad  sent  for 
two  fiddlers  who  lived  in  the  hamlet  close  by ;  his 
wife  supplied  sheets  and  table-cloths,  which  were 
to  serve  as  drapery ;  the  young  ladies  twined  gar- 
lands of  flowers;  and  6ustav  and  I  fabricated 
chandeliers  out  of  hoops  and  g^een  leaves.  Every- 
one was  at  work,  and  by  the  evening  the  decora- 
tions were  completed,  and  the  servants  declared 
that  they  had  never  before  seen  anything  so  beau- 
tiful— but  they  had  never  before  celebrated  Miss 
Jette's  betrothal. 

"  You  are  a  devilish  clever  fellow,  Carl  T  said  the 
Justitsraad;  "why  you  have  arranged  everything 
so  nicely  that  I  declare  we  might  have  a  real  ball 
here.  If  I  were  not  afraid  that  my  wife  and 
daughters  would  object  to  it  I  should  like  to  give 
one ;  but  it  is  useless  to  talk  about  it,  they  would 
not  give  their  consent,  I  know." 

Hanne  threw  her  arms  round  her  father's  neck, 
he  was  taken  at  his  word,  and  now^  nothing  was 
talked  of  but  the  ball  which  was  to  take  place  in 
a  few  days  to  celebrate  Jette's  betrothal. 

"  We  must  write  the  invitations  immediately," 
said  Hanne,  "  the  servants  will  not  begin  to  dance 
for  an  hour  yet,  and  in  the  mean  time  we  have 
nothing  to  do.    Let  us  have  pen,  ink,  and  paper ; 
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I  will  dictate,  and  Carl  shall  write ;  it  muet  be  done 
at  once.  To-morrow  morning  we  will  send  out 
the  invitations,  and  then  the  most  tedious  port  will 
bo  over." 

'*  That  is  to  say,  then  I  shall  not  be  able  to  take 
back  my  word,"  said  the  Justitsraad ;  "  I  know  you, 
you  cunning  little  thing  I"* 

Hanne  laughed. 

"Come,  cousin,  mend  your  pen — you  write  a 
good  hand.  Here  are  cards  and  there'  is  the  ink," 
said  Jette. 

I  write !  Indeetl  I  shall  not  though,  thought  I  ; 
T  will  take  precious  good  care  not  to  do  that.  "  Let 
Gustav  write,  I  have  cut  my  finger,"  said  I,  looking 
round  for  Gustav ;  but  both  he  and  Jette  had  dis- 
appeared. 

•*  Cut  your  finger  ?  Let  me  see !"  said  Hanne. 
"  No  you  have  not !  Gustav  and  Jette  have  gone 
into  the  garden,  and  you  may  as  well  write  the  in- 
vitations first  as  last." 

**  But  I  have  really  hurt  my  finger,  Hanne ;  it 
is  very  painful  and  swollen ;  1  shall  not  be  able  to 
write  legibly." 

"Or  you  are  consummately  la«y,  that  h  the 
truth,"  said  Hanne.  "At  all  events  you  must  help  me 
to  take  down  the  names  of  the  persons  to  be  invited, 
before  I  forget  them ;  and  for  that  your  bad  writing 
is  good  enough.  We  will  begin  with  our  neigh- 
bours, who  were  here  yesterday,  Thanmieraad  and 
Mrs.  Tvede,  two  daughters,  son  and  tutor ;  have 
you  them  T  Hanne  leaned  over  and  looked  at  the 
paper.  «  But  what  in  the  world  is  that  ?*  asked  she. 
"  Thammeraad  and  Tvede,  two  daughters,  son 
and  tutor.  I  have  written  in  Greek  characters,  be- 
cause I  cannot  write  any  other  kind  with  this 
finger." 

"  I  cannot  read  them,  odious  thing  that  yon  are  T' 
exclaimed  Hanne. 

**  Then  you  must  learn  to  do  so,  Hanne.  Tit  for 
tat ;  if  you  force  me  to  Avrite  lists  of  names,  I  will 
force  you  to  read  Greek." 

"  Bravo  f  said  the  Justitsraad,  laughing  heartily  ; 
"  that  is  the  way  to  treat  girls,  else  they'll  get  the 
upper  hand  of  us." 


And  mid  many  a  merry  jest,  we  at  length  got 
the  list  written ;  the  last  name  on  it  was  that  of  my 

good  uncle,  the  worthy  pastor  of iugc  pamh, 

whom  I  had  intended  to  visit,  and  whose  gucat  I 
would  be  before  next  sunrise. 

"  Is  he  among  your  acquaintance  ?*  asked  I, 
surprised  and  alarmed. 

"  Why,  he  confirmed  Jette  and  myself,"  in- 
swered  Hanne.  "  He  is  an  excellent,  kind-hearted 
man,  and  therefore  I  leA;  his  name  for  the  last  I 
cannot  tell  you  how  much  we  all  like  him.  Heshili 
also  perform  the  marriage-service  when  I  am  to  be 
married.  You  know  him,  I  think;  at  least,  m 
used  to  see  him  here  frequently  when  von  were 
a  child." 

"  Quite  right,  I  remember  him !  He  is  a  tall  old 
man  with  a  black  cap  and  hook  nose ;  yes,  I  remem- 
ber him  perfectly !"  This  time,  at  all  events,  I 
was  not  driven  to  have  recourse  to  stibterfnge.  In 
a  position  like  mine  one  grasps  with  avidity  it 
every  opportunity  to  speak  the  truth ;  it  rises  in 
value  after  drinking  so  deep  of  lies. 

Our  home-made  chandelier  looked  very  weU, 
dancing  had  commenced,  the  fiddles  squeaked  to 
our  hearts  content,  and  the  floor  resounded  with 
the  marvellous  bounds  which  the  men  made  in 
honour  of  Miss  Jette's  betrothal.  I  had  waliad 
with  all  the  female  servants,  and  danced  the  wild 
"  Fangedands"  with  Hanne,  a  dance  of  the  violent 
movements  of  which  no  idea  can  be  formed  unka 
one  has  seen  it  performed  by  the  peasantry.  A 
joyous  spirit  pervaded  the  whole  company.  Even 
the  Justitsraad  was  under  its  infinence;  and  si* 
though  he  whispered  one  or  mote  remarks  in  mj 
ear,  such  as,  '*  I  ought,  in  fact,  to  be  angrywitk  yon 
for  having  played  me  that  trick  to-day,"  he  was  not 
in  the  least  angry.  But  I,  the  originator  of  all  this 
mirtli  and  happiness,  I  sneaked  about  m  the  gaidai, 
in  tho  grove,  on  the  swing-hill,  everywhere,  like  a 
very  hypochondriac,  in  search  of  my  fonnff  good 
spirits,  but  in  vain.  The  time  for  my  departnre 
was  drawing  nigh. 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  nexl,) 
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BY   SYDNEY   WHITING. 


Shall  I  describe  the  passage  from  Dover  to 
Calais ;  how  we  sat  at  the  prow  of  the  vessel 
watching  the  gentle  ripple  of  the  sea;  how  we 
glanced  from  the  reflection  of  the  moon  in  the 
green  depths  below  upward  to  the  real  moon  in 
the  blue  depths  above  ?  No,  none  of  this,  for  it 
has  been  done  a  thousand  times ;  so,  sufficient  to  say 
that  my  travelling-companion,  whom  I  will  here 
call  Damon,  and  myself  were  fortunate  enough  to 
find  the  chamiel  a  placid  lake  of  silver. 

Nobody  cares  to  stay  at  Calais,  so  we  joined  the 
band  of  phantoms  by'  merely  sleeping  there,  and 
started  next  morning  for  Liege,  which  we  reached 
late  at  mght,  and  could  only  get  beeswax  cheese 
and  sour  wme  for  sppper. 


Tho  reader  should  understand  at  tha  ontset  that 
my  friend  Damon  is  a  politician:  and  the  in- 
genuity with  which  he  extracted  nourishment  ost 
of  the  most  sterile  subjects  was  to  my  mind  nor- 
vellous  in  the  extreme :  the  alleged  proceas  of 
making  bread  out  of  sawdust  was  less  wonderfal 
In  the  morning  we  strolled  over  Liege,  I  having 
rescued  Damon  from  the  hands  of  a  conimiasionairc? 
whom  he  was  interrogating  abont  the  growing 
nationality  of  the  Belgians,  on  which  subject  be 
glowed  with  eloquence  till  his  listener's  compw- 
hension  became  more  confused  every  moment. 
"Lord  Palmerston  has  done  a  great  deal  for thfe 
countiy,"  paid  Damon.  *'  Oh,  ye.s  sarc,"  replied 
the  other,     **  Vary  goot  beds  at  dis  hotel."    t^o" 
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Liege  we  proceeded  to  Cologne,  that  sweet-smel- 
ling city  of  which  Coleridge  has  paid  that  lie 
counted  seventy -six  different  smells,  and  then  grew 
too  tired  to  go  on.  He  celebrates  it  also  in  the 
following  verse : 

Ye  nymphs  who  reign  o'er  sewers  aud  sm\s  I 

The  river  Ehiuc,  it  is  well  known, 

Doth  wash  your  city  of  Cologne — 

Bnt  tell  me,  nymphs !  what  power  divine 

Shall  henceforth  wash  the  river  Rhine  ? 

The  lions,  of  course,  were  all  duly  visited,  and 
foremost  among  them  the  Cathedral.  Thank  the 
powers  that  be,  I  am  not  writing  a  hand-book,  so 
I  need  only  say  that  I  spent  an  hour  in  the  exa- 
mination of  this  vast  pile  outside  and  inside,  and 
came  simply  to  the  conclusion  that,  like  all  other 
great  architectural  works,  it  disappoints  at  the  out- 
set, yet  gradually  deepens  in  sublimity  and  beauty 
the  longer  we  study  it.  At  first,  the  mind  is  not 
capable  of  appreciating  its  marvellous  richness; 
and,  to  enjoy  the  whole,  bit  by  bit  must  be  inves- 
tigated. There  it  stands,  the  proudest  monument 
of  Gothic  architecture  in  the  world,  and  when  com- 
pleted, it  will  be  a  shrine  for  pilgrims  to  visit  from 
the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth. 

Everj'body  rushes  to  purchase  Eau  de  Cologne ; 
and  on  my  way  to  the  many  hundred  Maria 
Farinas,  I  could  not  resist  improvising  the  follow- 
ing distich,  which,  by  the  way,  sent  Damon  into 
hysterics ;  for  his  horror  of  verses  and  puns  gave 
me  many  an  opportunity  of  hitting  my  Achilles 
on  the  heel.  This,  then,  is  the  doggrel  arrow  I 
poked  at  the  poor  fellow. 

At  Cologne  yon  must  hold  yoar  nose 

And  breath  till  nearly  throttled, 
The  reason  being,  I  snppose. 

That  every  sweet  is  bottled. 

At  this  Damon  disappeared,  and  I  found  him  in  a 
leather-seller's,  laying  down  the  law  as  to  municipal 
offices  in  general,  and  of  those  concerning  Cologne 
in  particular. 

The  next  day  we  embarked  on  the  Rhine, 
merely  passing  through  Bonn ;  and  now  I  have 
the  long-desired  opportunity  of  descanting  on  its 
beauties.  But  I  forbear.  Shades  of  Byron,  and 
Bulwer,  and  Lieber  arise  and  forbid  the  strain ; 
but  this  I  must  say,  that  those  who  content  them- 
selves with  going  up  and  down  this  glorious  river 
in  a  steam-boat,  however  fine  the  weather,  or  how- 
ever agreeable  the  circumstances  of  their  journey, 
have  not  seen  the  Rhine,  and  can  form  but  a  very 
slight  conception  of  its  scenery.  To  comprehend 
all  its  beauties,  the  traveller  must  proceed  in  car- 
riages, or  in  any  mode  he  pleases,  on  the  banks  of 
the  stream.  Then,  indeed,  all  its  magnificent 
series  of  views  keep  opening  to  the  view  like 
panoramas  of  an  enchanter ;  and  if  after  the  day's 
journey  he  keep  on  the  heights  for  the  sunset, 
then  visions  of  loveliness  are  his,  of  which  the 
groups  on  the  steam-vessel  below  him  see  only  a 
little  gold  on  the  mountain  ridges.  People  in 
general  travel  too  far  and  see  too  little.  They 
very  often  hurry  through  the  most  beautiful  coun- 
try shut  up  in  a  first  or  second-class  oblong  box, 
with  five  3'oke-fellows  in  the  same  predicament, 
for  the  purpose  of  visiting  some  place  not  nearly 
BO  captivating  as  those  they  are  whipking  •  by  in 


the  train.  Railroads  are  excellent  adjuncts  to  the 
traveller's  amusements,  but  then  he  should  use  them 
only  when  an  uninteresting  tract  of  country  has  to 
be  passed,  and,  as  soon  as  possible,  hire  his  car- 
riage and  horses. 

We  are  now,  however,  on  board  a  steam- vessel 
on  the  Rhine.  The  day  is  bright,  and  the  moun- 
tains seem  to  pass  us  like  giant  spirits  moving 
slowly  onward  bent  upon  some  visit  of  ceremony 
anent  the  interests  of  their  darling  stream.  The 
tables  are  being  spread  for  a  dinner  on  board,  so 
we  shall  presently  drink  to  the  health  of  the  hill- 
sides in  juice  of  their  own  bodies.  But  where  is 
Damon?  Pythias  is  lost  in  admiration  of  the 
scene,  but  where — oh,  where  is  Damon  ?  I  found 
him  ensconced  in  a  snug  corner,  with  his  back 
turned  to  the  Drachenfels,  deep  in  the  mysteries  of 
the  ZoUverein.  His  companion,  an  old  Prussian 
officer,  enters  con  amore  into  the  spirit  of  the  pa- 
laver, and  I  firmly  believe  they  oould  have  con- 
tinued rubbing  noses  and  discussing  the  affiiirs  of 
the  nation  till  the  bell  rang,  and  the  vessel  swung 
round  at  Coblentz.  For  myself,  I  was  not  sorry 
to  join  the  polyglot  table  dkote.  While  the  others 
were  despatching  their  somewhat  meagre  soup,  I 
amused  myself  with  a  survey  of  my  companions. 
At  my  left  hand  was  an  Englishman,  wiUi  a  soft, 
gentle  simper  playing  on  his  face ;  he  wore  a  wide- 
awake hat,  around  which  he  had  playfiiUy  entwined 
a  wreath  of  small  vine-leaves,  presented  him  by 
some  nymph  of  the  crags,  whither  he  bad  taken 
"  the  girls"  in  the  morning.  He  had  a  soft,  mild 
voice,  and  after  a  bottle  of  Leibfranmilch  and  a 
ditto  of  Asmanhauser  had  been  gently  gnrgled 
down,  he  exclaimed  to  me  in  a  soft  and  gentle 
voice,  "  I  am  very  happy !"  I  expressed  my  plea- 
sure at  this  fact,  more  especially  as  his  bnxom 
daughters  looked  happy  too ;  but  tiiey  preferred  a 
thick  mixture  between  Malaga  and  molasses,  called 
by  the  steward  "sherry,"  to  apy  of  the  Rhine 
wines,  which  they  pronounced  stuff.  The  lady- 
mother,  indeed,  took  incontinently  to  port,  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  which  would  have  puzzled  Leibig 
or  Faraday.  To  my  right  sat  another  Englisli 
family,  whom  the  papa  told  me  had  lately  been 
terribly  deceived  by  a  female  Jesuit  They  had 
taken  her  into  the  family,  and  the  damsel  turned 
out,  or  rather  turned  in,  a  black  sheep  in  the  fold. 
At  Bonn,  as  she  was  discovered  playing  fresh 
pranks,  she  was  given  into  custody,  and  a  book 
was  the  result  of  the  whole  afiair,  the  prospectus 
of  which  the  gentleman  pulled  out  of  his  pocket, 
and  I  found  that  its  title  was,  "  The  Jesuit  in  the 
Family ;"  a  work  I  remember  to  have  seen  exten- 
sively advertised  in  England.  Opposite  to  me  was 
a  party  who  puzzled  me  in  the  extreme,  for  I 
think  they  must  have  been  bom  upon  the  frontier 
of  every  country  in  Europe.  They  spoke  French 
like  Italians,  Italian  like  the  English,  English  like 
a  German,  and  German  like  a  Frenchman.  Had 
they  essayed  another  language,  I  believe  it  would 
have  been  a  compound  of  all  four.  Their  dress 
was  in  keeping,  and  the  fattest  and  most  good- 
humoured  of  the  party  wore  a  cotton  gown  witli 
splatches  of  every  dye  upon  it,  all  the  world  like 
an  artist's  palette  when  he  is  going  to  paint  an 
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Iris.  In  point  of  dress  rLo  would  have  been  the 
belle  at  the  Court  of  Dahomey.  I  told  Damon 
they  were  Hungarians,  from  the  quantity  they  ate. 
At  first  he  argued  that  this  was  no  sign  of  their 
origin,  and  was  about  plunging  into  Sclavonian 
affairs,  but  when  he  saw  by  my  smiles  that  I  had 
made  another  dig  at  his  vulnerable  point  in  the 
shape  of  a  horrid  pun,  he  walked  off,  and  took  sig- 
nal revenge  on  the  morrow. 

The  only  otlicr  person  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
closely  observing  was  a  fair  compatriot,  who  was 
evidently  regarded  as  a  sort  of  prodigy  by  her 
family;  her  uncle,  or  g^iardian,  or  some  sort  of 
relative  telling  me  in  confidence  that  she  had  an 
answer  for  everybody,  and  was  full  of  wit  and 
spirit  I  soon  discovered  that  she  was  one  of  a 
rather  large  class  of  young  ladies  who  mistake 
coarse  and  rather  bold  remarks  for  **  spirit,"  and 
flippant  speeches,  without  a  particle  of  point,  for 
**  wit"  She  pursed  her  mouth  and  gave  herself 
airs  like  Pope's  Belinda,  forgetting  she  was  at 
least  five-and-thirty,  and  w^ore  prunella  shoes. 

Meanwhile,  onward  we  float,  the  different  bends 
in  the  river  forming  in  appearance  a  series  of  fresh 
and  ever-recurring  lakes ;  while  occasionally  a  huge 
raft  is  passed  and  passes  us,  literally  a  floating 
village.  These  acres  of  wood  always  raised  my 
astonishment  They  are  begun  by  the  felling  of 
single  trees  on  the  banks  of  tributary  rivers,  and 
are  floated  down  till  the  waters  widen,  then  others 
are  added,  and  so  on  till  they  grow  into  immense 
platforms,  employing  four  or  five  hundred  'people 
to  steer  and  row  them,  realising  at  the  end  of  the 
voyage  as  much  as  25,000/.  or  30,000/.  From 
their  firat  birth  as  rafls,  they  gather  as  they  go ; 
and  the  trees  which  form  them  soon  again  pierce 
the  sky  as  in  their  native  forest ;  but  their  foliage 
and  their  cones  and  their  bark  are  gone,  for  they 
are  turned  into  spars  and  masts,  and  a  ship's  can- 
vass flaps  agaii^st  them  on  the  lazy  Scheldt,  or 
wails  them  along  on  the  Zuydor  Zee. 

The  tinkle  of  the  bell  and  bustle  at  one  side  of 
the  vessel  indicated  a  stoppage ;  and  tearing  Damon 
from  his  companion,  we  stepped  ashore  at  Coblentz. 
In  a  few  minutes  after  we  were  crossing  tlie  bridge 
of  boats  to  ascend  the  fortress  of  Ehrenbrietstein, 
anxious  to  save  daylight.  Never  shall  I  forget  the 
reward  which  awaited  our  exertions.  The  view 
itself  from  the  heights  is  superb ;  but  on  this  occa- 
sion  its  beauty  was  increased  to  a  magical  extent 
by  such  a  sunset  as  I  never  remember  to  have  wit- 
nessed. The  whole  scene  was  quite  unearthly.  It 
resembled  a  picture  that  Martin's  imagination 
might  have  conceived,  and  Danby  might  have 
coloured.  There  sat  the  hills,  like  kings  of  old, 
with  coronets  of  gold  on  their  ancient  heads,  while 
the  deep  shadows  of  evening  were  their  long  robes 
of  purple  sweeping  to  the  earth.  The  gentle 
Moselle  joined  the  Khine  at  our  feet,  flowing  like 
a  delicate  lady's  blue  vein  into  the  deeper  artery 
of  the  more  masculine  river.  Damon  had  been 
unfortunately  smoking  a  bad  cigar ;  so  he  allowed 
me  to  pursue  my  meditations,  fancy  free,  unbroken 
by  even  an  allusion  to  the  works  of  Vauban  or  the 
peace  of  Luncville.  The  hour  was  one  which  has 
placed  a  seal  upon  memory  for  ever. 


When  the  period  for  repose  arrived,  Damoafim 
hinted  at  the  dire  revenge  he  intended  to  take  for 
my  unlucky  ban  mot  on  board  the  vessel.  He 
opened  by  exjmtiating  upon  the  beauties  of  the 
Rhine  during  the  early  prime  of  the  morning,  and 
he  then  proposed  to  start  by  the  early  boat,  which 
involved  our  rising  at  five  o'clock.    This  was  a 
very  sensible  proposition,  and  I  was  fiun  to  accede; 
but  I  am  quite  sure  tliat  Damon  hietv  that  there 
would  be  a  fog  in  the  morning.    And  so  Uiere 
was.     The  deck  of  the  vessel  was  as  wet  as  though 
it  had  been  in  the  damp  embraces  of  an  UndlQe 
all  night ;  the  banks,  too,  were  quite  invisible.  I 
consoled  myself  with  breakfast,  and  the  belief  thit 
it  would  soon  clear  away ;  but  though  the  honrs 
rolled  on  yet  the  mist  did  not  roll  off,  bo  we  re- 
solved to  disembark  at  Bopport,  there  to  wait  tOl 
the  sun  had  sufficient  energy  to  take  his  monuDg 
draught,  and  sip  up  the  exhalations.    I  most  con- 
fess this  tarrying  was  very  amiable  of  my  friend, 
for  he  had  been  already  on  every  part  of  the  Rhine, 
except  underneath  it ;  but  I  suppose  his  consdeoce 
— for  Damon  hath  a  conscience,  and  a  heart  exactly 
in  its  proper  place — reproached  him  for  the  wet 
mantle  he  had  cut  to  my  measure.    Uponhindbg, 
we  immediately  proceeded  to  vimt  a  sort  of  in- 
quisition, wherein  were   horrible  instruments  of 
torment.    It  consisted  of  a  number  of  rooms,  differ- 
ing in  size,  but  each  capable  of  administering  the 
most  acute  anguish  to  the  unlucky  victim.   In  one 
chamber  there  was  machinery  by  which  a  torrent 
of  cold  water  came  rushing  upon  the  bead.  In 
another,  a  spout  for  bringing  a  jet  of  the  same 
fluid  upon  the  small  of   the  back.     In  another 
little  fountains  played  in  mockery  of  woe  to  tor- 
ment in  lesser  degree  any  portion  of  your  body. 
This  was  a  sort  of  devili^i  tickling  to  deaUu  In 
larger  rooms  were  wells  of  icy  water,  into  which 
the  "  patients"  (playful  epithet !)  were  let  down  from 
their  warm  beds,  and,  I  rhould  think,  never  seen 
after.    The  presiding  fiend  who  superintends  all 
this  is  a  doctor,  and  when  out  of  his  pandemoniom, 
I  fancy,  an  excellent  fellow.    The  establishment,  I 
must  add,  is  a  place  for  administering  the  watsff- 
kur^  or  the  cold-water  cure,  and  reminded  me  that 
some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  icy  regions  conceiTe 
their  future  place  of  pimishment  to  be  an  ex- 
tremely cold  one.    Let  them  visit  the  Waastt-kur 
at  Bopport,  and  they  will  have  an  opportunity  of 
anticipating  their   doom.     In  the  afternoon  4e 
mists  had  quite  cleared  away,  and  leaving  viih 
regret  this  beautiful  part  of  the  country,  once  again 
we  found  ourselves  upon  the  river.    Damon  was 
not  fortunate  in  obtaining  his  usual  dish  of  poli- 
tical chat  during  the  afternoon.    He  was  hannted, 
too,  by  a  "  Smith  of  Inverness,"  at  least  so  Dam® 
called  him,  who  asked  questions  of  a  curious  and 
ingenious  description.    He  carried  a  tablet,  where 
he  dotted  down  any  new  fact  he  happened  to  learn; 
and  as  most  facts  were  new  to  him,  he  was  con- 
stantly employed.     His  last  question  to  D«Don 
was,  whether  the  Burgundy  wines  grew  on  tk 
banks  of  the  Rhine ;  and  when  Damon  replie|t. 
*•  No,  sir ;  only  port  and  sherry  grow  here,"  he 
quickly  puUea  out  his  tablets  and  noted  it  do^ii'n- 
Frankfort  was  reached  in  the  evening,  and  onr 
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first  visit  tbe  next  day  was,  of  course,  to  Danneker  s 
"  Ariadne."  It  would  be  folly  here  to  say  a  word 
upon  the  subject  of  this  voluptuous  figure.  But 
why  on  earth  do  they  cast  upon  it  an  artificial 
light  of  red  ?  It  certainly  does  not  impart  a  flesh- 
tint  to  the  figure,  and  if  it  did,  the  animal  would 
also  be  of  human  hue  I  Would  they  induce  the 
belief  that  the  red  wine  of  the  Husband  God  flowed 
in  her  veins  and  tinctured  the  sur£Etce  of  her  body  ? 
The  environs  of  the  town  form  a  complete  belt  of 
gentlemen's  villas ;  and  what  a  happing  it  would 
be  if  the  builders  about  St  John's  Wood  and  Pad- 
dington  took  a  trip  to  Frankfort,  and  forthwith 
shed  the  skins  of  their  Cbcki^eyism.  In  the  quarter 
of  the  city  appropriated  to  the  Jews,  we  come 
suddenly  to  a  perfect  study  for  a  painter.  Amidst 
dirt,  old  clothes,  crumbling  houses,  broken  lat- 
tices, and  grotesque  gable-ends,  was  an  old  tum- 
ble-down abode  rather  worse  than  the  rest,  and  at 
the  window,  leaning  pensively  with  her  head  upon 
her  hand,  was  an  exquisitely  beautiful  woman, 
seemingly  lost  in  thought,  her  loveliness  enhanced 
to  an  almost  magical  extent  by  the  contrast  with 
external  objects ;  while  her  day-vision  might  even 
at  that  moment  have  been  of  the  Promised  Land 
and  the  gathering  of  the  tribes.  The  burden  of 
her  reflections  seemed  to  be,  *^  By  the  waters  of 
Babylon  they  sat  down  and  wept" 

Heidelberg  was  our  next  abiding-place,  and  what 
pen  shall  ever  succeed  in  describing  the  beauties  of 
this  spot  ?    I  shall  content  myself,  therefore,  with 
merely   observing,  that  occasionally  one  of  our 
London  fogs,  only  whiter,  Mh  early  in  the  morning 
upon  the  scene,  and  nature  then  makes  such  a  dis- 
play as  cannot  be  conceived.    Being  up  betimes, 
you  go  to  your  window  and  a  thick  mist  overhangs 
and  conceals  every  object    A  tree  close  to  you  is 
invisible.    Above  your  head  is  an  opaque  object, 
even  denser  than  the  fog,  and  you  are  lost  in  con- 
jecture as  to  what  it  can  be.     It  soon  increases  in 
volume  and  becomes  luminous.    It  grows  brighter 
and  brighter  till  you  discover  that  the  curious  body 
is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  sun ;  and  now  it 
glows  like  a  lurid  ball  of  fire  in  an  atmosphere  of 
white  wool.    All  of  a  sudden  the  mist  disappears 
overhead,  and  like  the  rising  of  the  curtain  on  the 
stage,  and  very  nearly  as  rapidly,  it  rolls  out  of 
sighty  and   then  is  displayed  to  your  astonished 
vision  the  Castle  of  Heidelberg,  the  Neckar  flowing 
sweetly  beneath,  with  a  view,  considering  its  man^ 
features,  unequalled  perhaps  in  Europe.    All  this 
marvellous  exhibition  happens,  too,  while  a  man  is 
scraping  away  at  his  unshaven  chin.    Verily,  Na- 
ture is  a  source  from  which  to  renew  the  heart  and 
soul  f     My  good  Damon  manifested  great  delight  at 
the  feast  of  vision  with  which  we  were  regaled  in 
the  town,  and  he  imparted  his  usual  knowledge  of 
facts  in  a  more  happy  spirit  than  usual,  and  so  we 
jogged  on  pleasantly  to  Baden-Baden.    Here,  for  a 
few  days,  illness  overtook  one  of  us  two,  and  it  was 
not  Damon.    The  aid  of  a  German  doctor  was 
called  in  requisition,  and  I  shall  never  forget  his 
astonishment  when  my  friend  took  him  on  one 
side,   ostensibly  to  ask  whether  I  was  too  ill  to 
travel,  but,  in  reality,  to  get  out  of  him  little  bits 
of  political  information  at  my  expense ;  for  it  dou- 
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bled  his  prescription-ices.  "Sir,"  said  Damon, 
"  you  will  have  another  revolution  in  this  country 
before  long,  and  blood  will  flow  like  water.  You 
must  decapitate  kings  everywhere,  or  there  will 
be  no  prospects  of  peace.**  The  poor  little  man 
stared  and  felt  in  his  pocket  for,  I  suppose,  a 
lancet  However  he  replied,  *'  Das  ist  a  goot 
deal  too  much  of  de  measure."  Damon,  I  must 
confess,  soon  softened,  and  having  obtained  every 
drop  of  information  that  the  Doctor  contained, 
having  squeezed  his  dryness  doubly  dry,  he  let 
him  go.  Whether  this  conversation  had  anything 
to  do  with  the  prescriptions  I  know  not ;  but  this 
I  must  say,  they  were  worse  abominations  than 
those  administered  to  us  in  our  weak  moments  in 
England,  and  I  attempted  to  make  Damon  ac- 
quainted with  their  flavour,  but  he  was  far  too 
good  a  judge  for  that ;  and  he  had  the  hard-heart- 
edness  to  smack  his  lips  the  while  over  a  bottle  of 
delicious  Ahrbleichart 

The  neighbourhood  of  Baden-Baden  presents 
"  scenic  effects"  impossible  to  describe  in  word- 
painting;  and  here,  in  confidence,  I  must  confess 
to  the  reader  I  was  troubled  with  a  da3mon.     To 
be  close  to  the  Black  Forest,  and  to  know  nothing 
of  matters  which  are  lost  to  our  ordinary  seven 
senses,  would  have  been  absurd;  consequently  I 
had  the  honour  of  a  Familiar  accompanying  me, 
whether  we  walked,  drove,  rode,  sauntered,  bathed, 
ate,  dreamed,  sighed  or  blinked.     It  is  true  I 
never  gained  a  visual  evidence  of  the  presence  of 
my  aerial  companion  ;  but  as  its  voice  never  left 
me  while  at  Baden,  I  suppose  its  body  never  did, 
unless  indeed  it  was  all  voice,  vox  et prater ea  nihily 
and  was  the  spirit  which  presides  over  the  science  of 
acoustics.     In  the  valleys,  on  the  mountain-tops, 
by  steamers,  on  highways,  on  ridges  and  rocks,  this 
one  cry  sounded  in  my  ear,  till  I  believed  it  was 
shut  up  in  my  tympanum  and  could  not  escape. 
Those  to  whom  the  German  baths  are  familiar 
will  not  be  surprised  when  I  explain  that  these 
perpetual  notes  were,  "Messieurs,  faites  le  jen," 
succeeded  soon  after  by  the  words,  "  Le  jeu  est 
fait"    Upon  these  two  cries  my  d^mon  rung  his 
changes,  and  only  ceased  when  the  master-tones 
came  from  the  croupiers  in  the  gambling-rooms. 
The  reader  who  has  never  seen  any  of  these  centres 
of  attraction  at  the  German  Spas  will  most  likely 
picture  tlie  roulette-table  such  as  those  Sir  James 
Graham  swept  away  from  our  races ;  unless,  in- 
deed, he  be  more  at  home  in  the  hallowed  neigh- 
bourhood of  St  James*s-street    The  "  banquiers*' 
are  a  very  superior  set  to  those  of  the   genus 
**  thimble-rig "   in  our  own  country.     They  are 
quiet,  respectable  and  even  benign-looking  indi- 
viduals, and  conduct  the  game  with  a  placidity 
which  puts  you  quite  at  your  ease.     If  there  arise 
any  mistake,  tliere  is  no  wrangling  on  their  part, 
and  they  meet  every  difference  wuth  politeness,  and 
indicate  every  error  with  perfect  good  breeding.    I 
believe,  too,  that,  in  the  vulgar  sense  of  the  word, 
they  would   never  cheat  you;    and  the  whole 
game,  whether  rouge-et-noir  or  roulette,  is  con- 
ducted upon  principles  from  which  there  is  no  de- 
viation.    Of  tlie  persons  who  compose  what  is 
technically  called  the  "  gal^rie,"  i.  f.,  those  wlio 
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Burronnd  the  table,  a  very  different  account  must 
be  rendered ;  for  some  of  the  very  dregs  of  society 
find  their  way  to  the  rooms,  less  to  try  their  own 
fortunes  than  to  take  a  ready  advantage  of  any 
description  of  error  that  may  arise  on  the  part  of 
the  novices.    The  whole  system,  indeed,  is  sub- 
versive of  all  social  enjoyment ;  for  gambling  is  a 
vice  which  affects  the  mind  as  drunkenness  does 
the  body.     It  was  in  these  rooms  that  the  inces- 
sant cry  of,  "  Messieurs,  faites  le  jeu,  faites  votre 
jeu !"  and  the  more  common  one  of,  "  Le  jeu  est 
fait  r*  gave  birth  to  the  sound  that  never  left  me. 
I  told  Damon  of  this  strange  echo ;  and  further- 
more added,  that  it  must  have  been  a  fay  (fait) 
which  accompanied  me  I     Damon  said  nothing, 
but  packed  up  his  thin^  for  Strasbourg.    Our 
departure  was  celebrated  by  a  salvo  of  Nature's 
artillery.    Close  to  the  gaming-rooms  runs  a  line 
of  small  shops,  covered  with  projecting  roofs  made 
of  wood.    Over  these  flourisn  an  avenue  of  horse- 
chesnuts ;  and  on  the  afternoon  of  our  leave-taking, 
while  I  was  sauntering  along,  looking  at  the  ques- 
tionable goods  exposed  in  these  said  shops,  and 
while  the  eternal  scream,  "  Le  jeu  est  fait  T  was 
still  ringing  in  my  luckless  ears,  I  received  a  blow 
on  the  rim  of  my  hat,  which  was  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  such  an  unearthly  tattoo  on  the  roofs  as 
made  me  fancy  an  army  on  the  heights  was  bom- 
barding us.    I  soon  discovered,  however,  that  the 
chesnuts  having  unbuttoned  their  coats,  that  is, 
split  their  outer  shells,  were  ready  for  a  battle 
royal ;  and  a  gush  of  wind  blowing  them  on  the 
sheds,  they  fell  like  bullets  on  a  drum,  and  cele- 
brated in  a  volley  their  newly-emancipated  condi- 
tion.   In  the  evening,  the  Grerman  frontier  was 
passed,  and  we  found  ourselves  in  "  la  belle  Prance." 
Here  my  gentle  goblin  took  his  flight ;  but,  ere  he 
went,  screeched,  in  almost  prophetic  tones,  the 
eternal  refrain  of,  "  Le  jeu  est  fait !"    The  cathe- 
dral with  its  spire,  the  highest  in  the  world,  is 
Strasbourg's  chief  attraction,  the  wonderful  clock 
its  chief  folly,  and  ihepdte  de  foie  gras  its  great 
article  of  commerce.    I  left  Damon  in  the  cathe- 
dral cross-examining  the  functionary'  in  gold  lace, 
as  usual,  upon  municipal  affairs,  and  climbed  to 
the  top  of  tne  spire  in  company  with  two  Ameri- 
cans, the  most  perfect  specimens  of  vulgarity  I 
ever  met.   They  were  meagre,  sallow  incarnations 
of  the  worst  side  of  the  American  character,  scoff- 
ing at  religion,    growling  at  art,   mocking  at 
beauty  and  sneering  at  everything.    WTiile  ex- 
amining the  cathedral,  they  commenced  their  dis- 
play of  bad  taste  by  exclaiming,  in  the  true  nasal 
cadence,   "I  guess — God  Almighty  don't — care 
tarnation  much — about  them  fine  paintings — any- 
how !" 

"  Ah,'*  said  Damon,  "  religion  is  in  the  heart, 
and  this  is  only  its  outward  manifestation;  but 
don't  you  wish  you  possessed  men  in  your  country 
with  minds  capable  of  building  such  a  cathedral  ?" 

'*  So  we  could,"  they  replied.  "  We  Ameri-cans 
think  the  dollar* — could  build  another  world — and 
clear  away  this— we  do  I" 

Damon  walked  off,  and,  when  I  reached  the  top 
ot  the  edifice  with  these  bright  specimens  of  hu- 
manity, one  of  them  exclaimed,  looking  over  the 


parapet  upon  the  pigmies  below,  "  Here's  a'tam- 
tion  tall  place,  by  gum  !  I  shouldn't  careaboat— 
a-tumbling  down  here — for  I  could  think  well 
about  it  afore  I  got  to  the  bottom,  ai»l  say  a  lot  of 
prayers — meanwhile." 

At  this  period  of  our  wanderings  Damon  pro- 
ceeded to  realise  an  idea  which  I  am  quite  sore 
he  conceived  before  he  left  England,  that  of  getting 
to  Paris  as  soon  as  he  possibly  could.    I  bdiere 
that  his  failure  to  elicit  anything  like  sound  politi- 
cal information  from  the  chambermaids  of  onr  hotd 
gave  an  additional  impulse  to  his  desire.   He  btd 
already  tendered  but  a  very  questionable  aannt  to 
my  proposition  to  visit  Switzerland;  and  the 
weather  not  proving  fine  gave  him  an  excose  for 
relinquishing  the  notion.     The  proposal  to  travel 
from  Strasbourg  to  Paris,  partly  by  rail  ind  party 
by  diligence,  I  must  confess  was  not  very  agreeable; 
but  illness  augments  docility,  and  in  a  mistaken 
hour  I  booked  my  place  with  Damon  at  die  office 
of  a  new  company  called  the  Parisienne.  Not- 
withstanding we  were  in  good  time,  places  codd 
only  be  procured  in  the  second  cotap^,  a  small  box 
amongst  the  luggage,  capable  of  holding  one  per- 
son tolerably  at  nis  ease  in  a  horizontal  positiGQ, 
that  is  to  say,  if  he  packed  himself  like  a  port- 
manteau and  lay  longwise  on  the  seat    Into  diis 
carriage,  however,  were  thrust  four  pereonB,  inclo- 
sive  of  a  fat  conductor.    After  due  time  we  ratded 
through  the  streets  of  Strasbourg  to  the  railiwty- 
station,  and  were  lifted  upon  the  train  by  madu* 
nery — a  process  which  occupied  very  nearly  an 
hour,  and  which  I  believe  in  England  would  have 
been  accomplished  in  ten  minutes.    At  length  die 
long  black  serpent,  hissing  and  projecting  its  fiey 
tongue,  moved  onward ;  and  hoping  soon  to  settle 
down,  or  rather  to  shake  into  my  place,  I  bore 
the  horrors  of  our  black-hole  in  Alt  with  vhat 
fortitude  I  could  muster.     Before  long,  however, 
symptoms  of  my  Baden  fever  threatened  me; 
whereupon,  much  to  the  conductor's  astoniahmflit, 
at  a  town  called  Saveme  I  ordered  my  luggage  to 
be  disengaged  from  the  huge  pile  on  the  roof  w 
the  diligence ;  and  taking  leave  of  my  goodftmon 
for  the  present,  the  train  whisked  past,  and  fortbe 
first  time  I  found  myself  alone — done,  too,  in  tli« 
most  literal  sense  of  the  word.    When  aerflil 
weeks  have  been  passed  in  agreeable  compfflico* 
ship,  and  when  that  companionship  suddenly  ter- 
minates in  the  heart  of  a  strange  countey;  vbea 
you  see  the  whiskers  or  nose  of  that  friend  <iait 
away  as  he  waves  his  hand  out  of  the  ca^riag^ 
window ;  when  you  listen  in  vain  for  one  word  of 
English,  and  when  you  know  that  for  weeb  y<* 
will  not  again  see  one^familiar  face;  when iDne*i 
too,  waits  on  your  steps,  and  your  system  i«  vi^' 
ered  first  by  German  wines  and  then  by  Q^ 
medicines ;  I  say  again,  at  such  a  moment,  vwn 
the  reality  of  these  combinations  strike  yon»  f^ 
do  feel  alone  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  woid,  mo^ 
especially  when  you  are  waiting  a  return  tram  to 
waft  you  from  the  land  of  French,  franks,  eotf  m 
centimes,  back  again  to  the  land  of  German,  tt^ 
lers,  kreutzers  and  groschens.    A  voluntary  f^ 
ncwr,  however,  has  no  right  to  g"™^^^®»  JJJ*^ 
first  thing  I  did  was  to  attempt  to  cure  the  gtt»« 
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at  the  station  of  a  tooth-ache,  with  a  componnd  I 
had  accidentally  in  my  carpet-bag,  for  which  ser- 
vice his  wife  seemed  to  be  more  grateM  than  he 
was,  and  she  rendered  me  some  little  civilities  in 
return  with  a  grace  and  sweetness  which  made 
me  consider  her  hnsband  rather  a  lucky  fellow, 
notwithstanding  his   teeth.    The  train  back  to 
Strasbourg  came  at  last;  and  when  I  alighted  at  the 
hotel  where  we  had  previously  stopped,  I  had 
some  difficulty  in  persuading  the  landlord  and 
waiters  that  I  wai^  not  the  gliltst  of  my  former 
self.    I  must  say  I  never  regretted  my  retro- 
grade movement,  for  I  desired  to  see  more  of 
€^many  than  I  had  hitherto  seen ;  and  for  this 
purpose  I  proceeded  next  morning  to  embark 
once  again    on    the  Rhine,   but  this  time  my 
route  was  down  the  river.    As  this  sketch  does 
not  pretend  to  be  a  description  of  places,  I  shall 
only  add  of  Germany,  that  when  1  had  visited 
sucn  towns,  including  Sonn  and  Aix-la-Chapelle,  as 
I  had  not  previously  made  acquaintance  with,  and 
when  at  length  I  found  myself  at  Brussels,  it  was 
impossible  not  to  regret  leaving  a  country  where 
the  good  temper  and  politeness  of  the  people 
makes  travelling  a  source  of  unmitigated  enjoy- 
ment, and  where  a  simplicity  and  almost  innocence 
of  character  is  in  rare  harmony  with  its  high  posi- 
tion as  regards  literature  and  art    The  politeness 
of  the  German,  although  wanting,  perhaps,  in  a 
grace  of  manner,  arises  from  sheer  kindness  of  hearty 
and  is  therefore  of  a  more  genuine  description 
than  that  of  many  of  his  neighbours.    Travelling 
generally,  either  by  rail  or  post,  is  cheap  and 
agreeable:  the  first  being  due  to  the  excellent 
arrangements  of  the  Government,  which  manages 
everything;  the  second  being  attributable,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  the  civility  and  attention  of  the 
officials.    All  travellers  should  bear  in  mind  tiiat 
to  get  on  comfortably  abroad  a  certain  air  of  good 
temper  is  a  coin  almost  as  current,  and  certainly 
as  graciously  received,  as  the  money  in  your  pocket. 
The  English  have  a  sad  character  for  going  about 
on  the  nil  admirari  principle,  and  of  grumbling 
because  things  abroad  are  not  exactly  like  things 
at  home.    If  they  expect  them  to  be  similar,  why 
on  earth  do  they  leave  their  own  shores? 

At  Brussels  and  Antwerp  there  is  too  much  to 
study  to  bear  discussing  in  a  few  lines,  so  I  must 
hurry  on  to  the  close  of  my  peregrinations.  The 
Fleming  appeared  to  me  a  sort  of  enervated 
Frenchman,  without  his  vivacity,  fierceness,  gesti- 
culation, or  vemje.  The  capital  is  a  miniature 
Paris,  and  contains  much  in  decoration  and  art  to 
amose  and  instruct  As  the  place,  too,  where  the 
booming  of  cannon  came  thundering  on  the  air 
while  the  fate  of  Europe  was  decided,  it  presents 
pictures  of  deep  and  eternal  interest  Within 
bearing  of  its  very  walls,  the  great  gambler,rattling 
bis  dice-artillery,  called  for  his  last  goblet  of 
blood  and  played  bis  last  stake ;  While  the  hazard 
of  the  die  was,  for  once,  on  the  side  where  the 
angel  of  peace  in  trembling  looked  on. 

Tbe  misfortunes  of  others  are  always  listened  to 
witb  pleasure  (which  assertion,  by  the  way,  is  the 
spirit  of  that  one  eternal  quotation  fVom  Rochefou- 
cault),  in  the  first  place,  because  they  are  agreeable 


to  friends,  and  in  the  next,  because  they  act 
as  veamings.  Upon  this  principle,  therefore,  I 
must  explain  that  at  Brussels  I  put  up  at  the  H6tel 
de  Flandres,  and  very  soon  after  my  arrival  was 
in  every  way  ready  for  a  good  night's  rest,  being 
not  only  ^gued  but  still  suffering  from  indispo- 
sition. I  had  not  long  been  asleep,  when  the 
chimes  of  a  clock  close  to  my  bed-room  wall  awoke 
me.  "  Ye  powers  I"  I  exclaimed,  "  four  separate 
times  every  hour  will  these  bells  strike,  and  four 
separate  times  every  hour  shall  I  be  awoke."  The 
thought  was  not  agreeable,  but  in  seven  minutes 
and  a  half  another  chime  sounded,  and  another 
after,  and  another.  I  now  discovered,  to  my  dis- 
may, that  the  restless  piece  of  machinery  struck 
eight  times  every  hour ;  and,  as  if  adding  insult  to 
injury,  anticipated  the  hour  by  striking  it  at  the 
half  hour,  as  well  as  again  in  the  regular  way  of 
business.  And  so  it  kept  on  all  night  long,  re* 
minding  one  of  Mrs.  Caudle's  lectures,  the  garm* 
Ions  chimes  being  the  sharp  tones  oi  that  cele- 
brated lady,  while  the  deeper  notes  of  the  hour 
and  half-hour  were  the  voice  of  the  unhappy  hns- 
band. Between  them  both,  sleep  was  out  of  die 
question ;  so  I  was  compelled  to  leave  this  otherwise 
excellent  hotel,  where  the  table-d*-h6te  is  the  best 
in  Belgium.  I  discovered  after,  that  many  com- 
plaints of  the  incessant  chimes  had  been  made  to 
the  Padr^  belonging  to  the  Ohurdi,  but  his  reply 
invariably  was,  that  the  master  of  the  hotel  ma- 
naged his  house  as  he  pleased,  and  he,  the  Padrd, 
should  do  likewise  with  his  establishment  I 
hinted  the  propriety  of  setting  up  a  cauldron 
for  boiling  ast^cetida,  wondering,  in  that  case, 
whether  the  Rev.  Fatber  would  have  made  this 
response. 

Antwerp  is  a  city  to  live  in  for  weeks,  if  only 
to  study  the  great  works  of  Rubens,  and  the  gio- 
rious  ones  of  Vandyke.  The  "  Descent  from  the 
Cross"  is  at  present  under  repair ;  but  its  compa- 
nion, the  "  Eirection  of  the  Cross,"  is  to  be  seen  for 
a  frank,  having  been  removed  for  the  purpose  of 
clearing  from  its  usual  position  in  the  Cathedral. 
'Rie  Cathedral  itself  takes  one*s  breath  away;  not 
to  mount,  but  to  regard  from  a  distance,  so  proudly 
does  it  rear  its  head  to  the  blue  skies.  Perhaps 
there  are  no  cities  in  the  Low  Countries,  which 
will  so  well  repay  a  visit  as  Bruges,  Ghent,  and 
Antwerp ;  for  tbe  admirer  of  the  ancient  and  gro^ 
tesque,  as  w<5ll  as  the  lover  of  general  art,  may 
drink  his  fill  at  these  fountain-heads. 

But  now  no  more  of  this.  Hey  I  for  Paris  and 
a  merry  dinner  with  Damon  and  other  choice 
spirits  at  Vachettes,  or  the  Bonnefoy  I  Hoy  1  for 
the  fairy  city  of  bright  sky,  gilding,  fountains, 
brilliant  diops,  neat  boots  (Apollo,  how  neat !), 
pretty  bonnets,  graceful  figures,  slender  waists, 
politics,  and  flitting  bats  1  Hey  1  for  the  garden  of 
the  Tuileries,  dotted  with  picturesque  bonnes,  with 
caps  from  the  provinces  of  every  shape  and  size, 
smiling  mothers  and  coqnettish  children,  who, 
throwing  up  their  little  paper  balloons,  shake  a 
perpetual  kaleidoscope  in  the  air,  while  their 
merry  voices  make  tiio  flowers  look  glad !  Even 
Damon,  whom  I  had  now  rejoined,  here  thought 
less  of  tbe  ministerial  crisis;  and  as  we  looked  up 
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the  loDg  vista  of  the  Champs  Elysees,  to  the  glo- 
riouB  **  Arc  de  Triomphe/'  it  was  impossible  not  to 
record  the  heartfelt  hope,  that  tluroagh  another 


vista  of  political  events  there  may  loom,  ere  long, 
another  triumphal  arch  of  peace  and  prosperity 
And  now,  reader,  **  Le  jeu  est  fait." 


ON    HOMOEOPATHY. 


BT  DR.  KBIN  THALER. 


The  present  age  is  generally  stigmatised  as  one  of 
universal  incredulity  and  indifference.  Everybody 
affects  a  critical  philosophy,  and  strives  to  wield  a 
logic,  which  have  at  least  the  merit  of  simplicity ; 
inasmuch  as  their  chief  character  is  that  thev 
doubt  or  deny  everything.  The  little  boys  of  all 
ages  (the  mn  maiiai)  are  hopelessly  blasds;  and 
having  exhausted  every  passion  and  sentiment 
lounge  about  in  a  state  of  profound  apathy  to  all 
things  earthly,  with  scarce  the  strength  necessary 
to  lisp  out  the  few  monosyllables  to  which  their 
conversation  is  reduced.  And  our  American 
brethren,  who  have  already  given  us  so  considerable 
a  whipping  in  the  matters  of  lock-picking  and 
0hip>miJdng,  have  still  further  humbled  our  na- 
tional vanity  by  first  reducing  the  spirit  of  the 
age  to  a  terse  formula.  '^  There's  nothing  new, 
there's  nothing  true,  and  it  don't  matter." 

We  venture,  however,  to  try  a  higher  flight  in 
this  kind  of  philosophy,  and  take  upon  us  to  be 
incredulous  of  the  incredulity  and  doubtful  of  the 
doubters.  Where  all  the  real  energy  of  their 
lives  goes  to  will  only  be  revealed  when  we 
write  our  great  article  on  **  Spare  Steam,"  which 
will  immediately  follow  those  hitherto  unpublished 
chapters  on  ''Chambermaids,"  and  on  "Button- 
holes," which  Sterne  long  ago  promised  mankind. 
At  present,  however,  we  content  ourselves  with 
the  assertion,  that  in  spite  of  the  examples  of  those 
philosophers,  credulity  lives  and  flourishes;  and 
that^  although  we  are  apt  to  boast  that  our  own 
superior  good  sense  rejects  the  superstitions  of  our 
ancestors,  it  would  not  be  very  difficult  to  show 
that  every  old  error  has  its  modem  parallel ;  in 
which,  as  by  a  kind  of  metempsychosis,  it  lives 
again,  to  receive  the  homage  of  a  large  part  of 
mankind. 

Thus  the  fear  which  formerly  invested  a  wretched 
octogenarian  with  supernatural  powers  of  destruc- 
tion now  cowers  trembling  before  a  kind  and  pious 
clergyman,  from  whose  dark  "  Puseyite"  designs 
the  old  women  of  both  sexes  can  but  augur  the 
approach  of  individual,  parochial  and  national 
ruin.  Similarly  distorted  apprehensions  find  the 
destruction  of  a  vast  and  industrious  empire  in- 
volved in  a  slight  fiscal  modification.  Romantic 
aspirations  after  unlawful  power  formerly  depicted 
a  magician  commanding  the  elements,  or  unloosing 
by  a  word  the  mail-clad  warriors  waiting  in  some 
cavern.  And  similar  vain  hopes  may  yet  be  dis- 
covered pulsating  beneath  the  vast  waistcoat  of 


many  a  country  squire  who  awaits  the  return  of 
Protection. 

Nor  is  it  difficult  to  show  that  the  notion  of  a 


philosofdier's  stone,  which  was  the  pet  deliuioQ  of 
that  gorgeous  quack,  Paracelsus,  is,  in  all  eeBentids, 
still  extant.    The  boundless  wealth  and  eternity 
of  life  which  this  talisman  was  to  confer  seem  to 
be  still  hoped  for  in  defiance  of  Smith's  "Wealth 
of  Nations"  or  the  regiatrar-general's  EitatiEtics. 
But  a  few  months  ago  were  were  thooBands  who 
thought  that  the  whole  nation  might  be  saddeidy 
enri^ed  at  nobody's  expense,  like  Sie  two  Yankees 
who  found,  after  an  hour's  barter,  that  they  had 
each  gained  a  thousand  dollars.    And  as  regards 
increase  of  life  and  protection  from  disease,  so 
man^  means  offer  themselves,  that  it  is  all  but  iu- 
credible  any  man  should  be  so  foolish  as  to  die; 
and  we  are  almost  justified  in  calling  all  mortality 
suicide,  and  life-assurance  an  astounding  error, 
equally  discreditable  to  assurers  tatd  assured.  For 
we  have  at  least  a  dozen  systems,  any  one  of  which, 
like  the  pills  mentioned  in  Rabelais, ''  cures  semt}- 
eight  kinds  of  diseases,  the  least  of  which  ia  the 
evil  of  St  Eutropius  of  Xaintee,  from  which  good 
Lord  deliver  us  T     By  the  kind  assistance  of  the 
Earl  of  Aldborough  and  Mr.  Blair,  gout  has  he- 
come  extinct ;  or,  at  most,  is  only  patronised  by 
those  who  affect  the  manners  of  the  higher  dattes. 
It  is  well  known  that,  thanks  to  Morison  s  pill«» 
cholera  has  since  1832  been  banished  from  oor 
shores.    Swallow  a  few  pulmonic  wafers,  and  hap 
what  will,  your  invigorated  tliorax  will  never 
"  breathe  its  last"    By  attaching  a  light  truck  of 
HoUoway's  pills  and  ointment  to  every  train,  ^ 
railway-companies  need  never  pay  higher  damages 
than  the  price  of  the  suit  of  clothes  worn  by  the 
comminuted  traveller  at  the  time  of  the  colHsion. 
And  it  is  not  impossible  the  ingenious  inventor 
of  these  invaluable  medicaments  might  be  induced 
to  modify  them  so  as  to  make  them  equally  appli- 
cable to  the  shattered  locomotive  and  carrii^ 

But  after  all,  why  should  we  waste  time  in  pn^ 
suing  these  peddlmg  details  of  longevity,  ^^ 
we  can  secure  it  at  once  ?  Take  a  few  life-plK 
and  you  will  not  only  attain  the  age  of  Old  Parr, 
but,  to  judge  from  the  engraving  which  accompa- 
nies the  advertisement,  get  a  very  handsome  beard 
into  the  bargain.  On  presuming  that  yoa  po^ 
greater  self-denial,  hydropathy  offers  you  an  exi^ 
ence  which,  though  somewhat  uncomfortable, 
promises  to  be  literally  interminable.  For  it  most 
be  evident  to  the  meanest  capacity,  that  as  long  as 
you  hourly  apply  plenty  of  cold  water,  it » • 
physical  impossibility  your  frame  should  e^^ 
return  to  dust 

Nor  need  anv  man  regret  that  with  dawniflg 
science  we  have  lost  all  those  ideas  of  dangeronsanfl 
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unlawful  knowledge  which  flattered  the  pride  of 
the  ancient  magician.    For,  simultaneoosly  with 
the  cure  of  disease,  mesmerism  offers  opportunity 
of  gratifying  the  most  unlimited  thirst  for  such  ac- 
quisitions.    First  catch  your  conscientious  clair- 
voyante,  and  then,  through  her  eyes  (we  beg  par- 
don, her  occiput)  you  may  realise  the  liberal  pro- 
mises of  the  Greenwich  showman,  who  offered  his 
infantile  auditory  a  sight  of  "  everjrthing  as  ever 
happened  afore  they  put  their  blessed  little  eyes  to 
the  peephole.**     The  past,  the  present,   and  the 
future — history,  science,  and  morals — are  all  open 
to  your  choice.     The  feast  of  knowledge  is  con- 
verted into  a  Parisian  restaurant,  where,  for  a  small 
sum,  you  may  indulge  in  ever  so  many  "  plats"  at 
choice.     Whatever  be  the  information  you  desire, 
whether  it  be  the  price  of  consols  in  Timbuctoo, 
the  full  particulars  of  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartho- 
lomew, the  minute  structure  of  your  own  femur, 
the  probable  date  of  the  millennium,  or  the  fate  of 
the  lost  barrel  of  oysters  which  you  despatched  a 
fortnight  since  to  your  friend  in  the  country — the 
clairvoyante  can  reveal  all.     But  as  unbelieving 
nnd  observant  witnesses  very  much  affect  the  ema- 
nations from  the  mesmeriser,  you  had  better  go 
alone.     Apply  (if  by  letter,  prepaid)  to  Mademoi- 
selle Dudu,  No.  100,  Rue  de  Plusieurs  Colifichets. 
^  But  led  away  by  these  glowing  visions  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  we  have  forgotten  the  real  pur- 
pose which  directs  our  erratic  pen,  which  is,  to  in- 
troduce to  your  notice  a  claimant  whose  pretensions, 
though  somewhat  more  modest  than  those  hinted 
nt  above,  are  yet  sufficiently  striking  to  command 
our  attention.    She  is,  as  you  observe,  a  middle- 
aged  lady  of  somewhat  forward  manners.     One 
hand  grasps  that  substitute  for  the  caduceus  which 
distinguishes  all  these  illegitimate  offspring  of  Es- 
culapius,  viz.  the  trumpet.    The  other  sustains  her 
sole  armoury  and  storehouse,  a  neat  little  maho- 
gany box.     Nor  is  its  small  size  to  be  wondered 
at.     Being  on  bad  terms  with  her  cousin  Polly- 
Pharmacy,  the  lady  in  question  limits  herself  to  two 
or  three  drugs,  and  while  the  clumsy  champions  of 
allopathy,  like  the  folks  in  Plautus, 

In  fundas  visci  indebant 
Grandiciiloa  globot, 

homoeopathy  contrasts  their  large  and  often  ad- 
hering pills  with  the  smallest  of  globules,  sliding 
g^ily  over  each  other  in  smooth  and  glittering 
silver  jackets. 

And  now,  having  fairly  broken  cover,  it  is  our 
intention  to  assume  a  becoming  gravity,  and  write 
a  solid,  heavy  article  to  the  great  instruction  of  the 
reader. 

Fifty-five  years  have  now  elapsed  since  the 
founder  of  that  system  of  medicine  which  bears  the 
name  of  Homoeopathy  first  promulgated  his  re- 
markable views.  It  is  not  our  object  to  write  a 
history  of  their  rise  and  progress,  or  to  chronicle 
their  alternate  victories  and  defeats.  But  most  of 
our  readers  will  probably  agree  with  us  that  the 
subject  has  at  present  sufficient  interest  and  im- 
portance to  deserve  a  little  attention.  The  pre- 
sent short  article  will  successively  consider  the 
claims  of  homoeopathy  as  a  scientific  doctrine,  its 
efficacy  as  a  system  of  medical  treatment,  and 


finally,  its  general  bearings  upon  the  public  wel- 
fare. 

We  may  gain  something  towards  the  knowledge 
of  the  system  by  examining  the  hideous  polysyl- 
lable which  names  it.  On  dissection,  it  turns 
out  to  be  of  Greek  extraction:  S/*o«of,  Uke^ 
««0of,  disease.  We  may  fill  up  the  not  very 
intelligible  hiatus  between  the  two  words,  and 
define  homoeopathy  as  meaning,  "  a  system  of  me- 
dicine according  to  which  we  treat  a  disease  by  the 
artificial  production  of  a  similar  one." 

For  the  present  we  must  defer  the  consideration 
of  what  many  will  think  the  most  important  as  it 
is  certainly  the  most  striking  element  of  homoe- 
opathy: we  mean,  the  question  of  the  superior 
efficacy  of  drugs  in  doses  of  infinitesimal  mmute- 
ness.  Confining  our  attention  to  the  original  and 
essential  doctrine  as  above  defined,  it  is  evident 
that  the  admission  or  denial  of  its  claims  must 
altogether  depend  on  the  answers  accorded  to  these 
two  questions:  1,  Will  drugs  produce  diseases 
similar  to  those  which  arise  without  such  inter- 
ference? And,  2,  Does  the  artificial  disorder  re- 
move the  natural  one  ? 

To  each  of  these  the  homoeopaUiist  would  doubt- 
less return  a  ready  affirmative.  "We  will  say 
nothing  of  the  discoveries  made  by  our  science ; 
you  may  doubt  of  our  good  faith,  or  suspect  that 
enthusiasm  leads  us  to  see  cures  where  none  are 
effected.  We  are  content  to  refer  you  to  methods 
of  cure  which  you  and  your  predecessors  practise, 
in  the  strictest  but  most  unconscious  accordance 
with  the  doctrines  of  homoeopathy.  For  ages 
dysentery  and  diarrhoea  have  been  removed  by 
violent  purgatives,  such  as  hellebore  and  ipeca- 
cuana.  The  great  sweating  sickness  which  ravaged 
England  in  the  fifteenth  century  was  best  cured  by 
sudorifics.  You  remove  the  sore  throat  of  scar- 
latina by  giving  belladonna,  which,  administered 
to  a  healthy  subject,  produces  a  dry  and  inflamed 
state  of  the  same  part^  You  prevent  small-pox  by 
vaccination.  You  recover  a  frozen  limb  by  rub- 
bing with  snow ;  a  burnt  one  by  repeating  Uie  ap- 
plication of  heat.  In  all  these  processes  you  are 
practising  the  very  principles  you  ignore;  for  the 
time,  you  are  homoeopathists.  Every  one  of  these 
remedies  acts  by  substituting  a  new  and  prepon- 
derating disorder  in  place  of  the  original  one.  The 
stronger  new-comer  ejects  the  first  from  the  or- 
ganism, and  itself  subsiding  on  its  own  removal, 
leaves  the  patient  void  of  all  disease ;  in  one  word, 
cured." 

Some  of  these  examples — examples,  be  it  remem- 
bered, brought  forward  in  very  similar  phraseology 
by  homoeopathists  themselves — are  such  palpable 
fallacies  that  we  must  eliminate  them  at  once  from 
the  argument  Thus,  in  the  instances  of  the  burnt 
or  frozen  part  which  have  just  been  alluded  to, 
although  the  patient  is  again  exposed  to  the  very 
agencies  which  produced  his  injuries,  and  in  so  far 
might  seem  to  have  been  treated  on  the  nile  of 
"  similia  similibus  curantur,**  yet  a  moment's  exa- 
mination will  show  that  this  is  not  the  case. 

By  rubbing  a  frozen  nose  with  snow  we  do  not 
freeze  it  again,  nordo  we  inflict  a  new  burn  by  hold- 
ing  a  scorched  finger  to  the  fire ;  and  yet  this  js  what 
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a  conscientious  adhesion  to  homoeopathy  would 
demand.  Far  from  this,  our  production  of  the  two 
respective  conditions  in  a  lesser  and  continually 
decreasing  degree  amounts  in  reality  to  their  slow 
removal.  And  hence  one  might  more  plausibly 
say  that  since  the  ablation  of  one  of  these  states  and 
the  induction  of  the  other  (which  is  merely  its  ne- 
gative) must  be  one  and  the  same  process,  our 
practice  is  in  point  of  fact  anti  instead  of  homoeo' 

Cthic,  The  limited  advantage  really  obtained 
»,  however,  very  little  reference  to  any  system  of 
pathology  represented  by  either  of  these  two  words. 
Any  efficacy  which  such  a  treatment  possesses  is 
entirely  attributable  to  a  very  different  cause.  By 
effecting  a  gradual  instead  of  a  sudden  transition  to 
the  natural  thermal  condition,  we  lessen  the  inflam- 
matory reaction  which  follows  such  great  altera- 
tions of  temperature,  and  give  nature  time,  as  one 
may  say,  to  adapt  herself  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  past 

As  little  can  we  regard  the  prevention  of  small- 
pox by  vaccination  as  a  genuine  instance  of  homoeo- 
pathy. It  is  well  known  that  small-pox  belongs  to 
a  class  of  diseases  all  of  which  have  the  peculiarity 
of  rarely  occurring  more  than  once  in  the  life-time 
of  any  given  individual.  The  milder  modification 
of  snoall-pox  which  has  previously  passed  through 
the  system  of  the  oow,  retains  this  its  specific  cha- 
racter; and,  in  a  certain  majority  of  instances, 
equally  secures  the  organism  of  die  patient  against 
its  own  further  assaidts.  To  call  ^e  protection 
thus  afforded  a  cure  of  the  disease  by  the  artificial 
production  of  a  similar  complaint  is  such  a  sophis- 
tication that  we  need  only  point  out  to  dismiss  with- 
out a  word. 

But  some  of  the  instances  mentioned  above, 
while  they  are  equally  susceptible  of  being  in- 
(fludod  in  one  emphatic  denial,  require  a  little 
more  explanation  to  render  this  quite  palpable  to 
the  general  reader.  We  may  begin  by  remarking, 
that  as  there  are  many  diseases  which  no  drugs 
can  possibly  imitate,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is 
an  equally  large  number  to  which  an  homoeopathic 
treatment  would  be  utterly  inapplicable.  We 
might  safely  challenge  their  whole  pharmacopeia 
to  produce  even  a  tolerable  imitation  of  an  attack 
of  typhus-fever  or  measles ;  and  we  may  leave  it 
to  the  common-sense  of  every  man  to  decide  what 
would  be  the  probable  result  of  treating  an  ordi- 
nary apoplectic  attack  on  the  **  similia  similibus  ** 
plan,  and  giving  remedies  likely  of  themselves  to 
produce  a  state  of  congestion  similar  to  that  which 
preceded  the  bursting  of  the  vessels  of  the  brain. 
Now  speaking  logically,  the  mere  existence  of  two 
or  three  of  these  numerous  contradicting  instances 
is  quite  enough  to  destroy  the  system.  It  claims 
to  be  a  general  statement  of  certain  pathological 
and  pharraaceutie^l  facts :  we  bring  forward  ex- 
ceptions ;  and  thus  not  only  invalidate  the  state- 
ment, but  with  it  the  system  of  universal  medical 
practice  which  is  built  upon  it 

But  we  will  neither  rely  upon  the  numerous 
examples  of  tliis  kiud,  nor  ask  our  readers  to  reason 
by  analogy  as  to  whether  other  instances  may  not 
be  equally  though  less  obviously  incorrect  Small 
as  16  the  number  of  complaints  which  the  medical 


experience  of  hundreds  of  years  has  shown  to  be 
satisfactorily  treated  by  remedies  that  in  any  of 
their  effects  imitate  the  disease,  we  diodd  almost 
be  content  to  leave  out  of  sight  their  numerical 
insufficiency,  and  to  take  our  stand  on  the  fact  that 
in  no  case  can  these  drugs  produce,  or  even  accu- 
rately simulate,  a  disease  of  spontaaeous  orim 

Itfany  of  the  more  visible  phenomena  of  disette 
are  vdth  justice  regarded  as  forming  parts  of  its 
essence.  But  even  popular  experience  has  long 
testified  that  the  evacuations  of  the  different  excre- 
tory organs  are  frequently  to  be  regarded  as  latbr 
efforts  of  nature  to  remove  the  d^rder  tknu 
constituting  the  disorder  itself.  Every  maa,  per- 
haps, has  foimd  a  cold  relieved  or  removed  by  a 
copious  perspiration ;  or  has  known  a  train  of  un- 
comfortable symptoms  suddenly  disappear  oq  the 
access  of  diarrhoea.  And  just  as  in  each  of  these 
cases  the  more  prominent  symptom  refened  to  vas 
preceded  by  an  interval  of  constitutional  disturb- 
ance and  distress,  so  very  often  we  see  a  patient 
lying  almost  at  the  point  of  death,  with  scarce  a 
symptom  except  that  general  failure  of  functional 
activity  which  we  denominate  "  prostration." 
That  man  must  therefore  have  a  very  imperiect 
notion  of  disease  who  regards  it  as  showing  itself 
only  or  chiefly  in  the  more  or  lees  perfected  parodncts 
by  which  a  moderate  disorder  generally  seeb  its 
exit  from  the  body.  The  essential  disease  precedes 
these  evacuant  disturbances.  They  are  die  ordi- 
nary results  of  its  presence ;  but  they  are  not  ita 
essence.  That  essence  lies  more  deeply  in  the 
economy ;  and  little  as  we  can  define  its  exact  seat 
for  all  cases,  at  any  rate  we  are  justified  in  saying 
that  in  a  large  majority  of  cases  it  is  prokbly 
the  blood  itself  which  is  .at  £&ult,  and  Uiat  it  is 
rarely  or  never  confined  to  the  variouB  organs 
where  we  most  readily  detect  its  effects. 

Yet  it  is  to  an  imperfect  imitation  of  these  very 
effects  that  we  are  referred  for  the  "  similar  disease" 
which  the  drug  produces.  Because  the  man  suf- 
fering from  dysentery  is  purged,  and  the  man 
drugged  by  ipecacuana  is  also  purged,  iherrfm 
ipecacuana  and  dysentery  are  similar  diaordere! 
We  might  as  well  argue  the  identity  of  aglyster 
and  a  violent  death,  because  each  generally  empties 
the  large  intestine ! 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  few  lines  above 
have  already  suggested  to  the  reader  a  better  ex- 
planation of  the  benefits  occasionally  derived  from 
these  so-called  evacuant  medicines.  They  enwa- 
rage  the  flow  of  blood  to  the  very  surface  from 
which  nature  is  striving  to  eliminate  a  morbw 
product  ,  They  thus  probably  assist  the  fonuation 
of  this  product,  and  so  tend  to  the  removal  of  the 
disorder  which  its  presence  in  the  organism  causes. 
With  respect  to  the  rwnainiiig  effects  produced  Iff 
an  evacuant  drug,  in  no  instance  will  thej-  be 
found  to  coincide  accurately  with  those  of  a  spon- 
taneous disease.  Even  wiUi  the  imperfect  meaas 
of  diagnosis  which  we  possess^  a  moment's  exa- 
mination generally  sufiices  to  distinguidi  a  poi- 
soned individual  from  one  simply  suffering  from 
disease ;  and  the  further  history  of  the  disorder 
rarely  leaves  any  room  for  mistake.  But  ^ten 
thousand  and  one  trivial  and  unmeaning  words  m 
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which  the  homooopath  details  his  cases  seem  ex- 
pressly chosen  with  a  view  to  present  an  obscure 
and  an  exact  similarity  of  the  kind  just  denied. 
A  sense  of  nausea,  a  loss  of  appetite,  a  singing  in 
the  ears,  a  feeling  of  weight  on  the  head — these 
are  the  details  wMch  supply  the  place  of  accurate 
pathological  statements  in  their  case-books.  Of 
such  vague,  unmeaning  and  often  opposite  import, 
the  homoeopath's  symptoms  seem  to  have  acquired 
(by  contagion)  the  virtues  of  his  remedies,  for  they 
will  suit  almost  any  disease.  And  hence  there  is 
little  lefl  for  an  antagonist  except  to  deny  the 
alleged  similarity  in  the  effects  of  drug  and  dis- 
order, and  to  challenge  the  production  of  a  series 
of  cases  detailing  such  a  resemblance. 

We  pass  on  to  the  second  important  element  of 
practical  homcBopathy,  the  alleged  superior  efficacy 
of  drugs  in  minutely-divided  doses.  In  ordinary 
medical  practice  so  mi^ch  of  any  remedy  is  given  as 
may  suffice  to  produce  the  particular  effect  desired, 
viz.,  the  modification  of  some  particular  function.  If 
too  large  a  dose  bo  given,  the  effect  produced  is 
either  too  great^  or  is  mingled  with  unnecessary  or 
even  conflicting  effects  on  the  body  generally :  in 
short,  the  patient  is  more  or  less  poisoned.  If  too 
small  a  dose  be  administered,  the  requisite  effect  is 
either  diminished  or  is  not  produced  at  all ;  and 
while  there  are  a  variety  of  circumstances  (chiefly 
physical)  which  affect  the  amount  of  the  drug 
really  received  into  the  organism,  converting  an 
apparently  large  dose  into  a  small  one  by  chemical 
action,  or  tnce  versd,  still,  as  a  general  rule,  the 
amount  of  the  effect  is,  cateris  paribus,  propor- 
tionate to  that  of  the  cause ;  a  rule  so  universal  in 
the  phenomena  of  causation  throughout  all  Nature 
as  to  create  little  surprise  by  its  application  to  any 
agent  Eeason  and  experience  here  go  hand-in- 
hand. 

In  contradiction  to  this  statement,  homoeopathy 
promulgates  the  astounding  doctrine,  that  the  effects 
of  medicines  are  not  proportionate  to  their  doses. 
Starting  with  the  assertion  that  the  effect  of  medi- 
cine on  the  constitution  is  invariably  a  hurtful  one, 
Hahnemann  deduces  that  a  remedy  should  there- 
fore be  given  in  such  small  quantities  as  to  leave 
none  of  diese  constitutional  results  after  its  with- 
drawal. And  he  adds  that  experience  shows  that 
the  doses  of  a  drug  may  be  almost  indefinitely 
diminished  without  any  corresponding  decrease  of 
their  effect  on  the  disease. 

The  method  by  which  these  dilutions  and  dimi- 
nutions are  obtained  is  probably  familiar  to  most 
of  our  readers.  A  grain  of  a  given  drug  is  rubbed 
with  say  a  hundred  grains  of  some  innocuous 
powder,  usually  sugar  of  milk.  A  grain  of  this 
mixture  is  again  similarly  diluted  a  hundred-fold ; 
and  by  repeating  this  process  twenty  or  thirty 
times,  we  arrive  at  the  septillionths  and  decillionths 
of  a  grain,  which  form  an  ordinary  homoeopathic 
dose.  Or,  if  the  medicine  be  a  liquid  one,  water  is 
the  dilutant,  and  is  used  to  the  same  extent  as 
before.  The  friction  of  the  solid  or  shaking  of  the 
liquid  drug  greatly  assists  the  retention  of  medici- 
nal virtues — nay,  would  even  appear  to  develop 
tbem  afresh ;  since  Hahnemann  speaks  of  having 
found,  by  experience,  that  he  had  shaken  some  of 


his  mixtures  so  much  as  to  render  them  dangerously 
efficacious.  He  was  thus  taught  to  reduce  the 
number  of  shakes  at  each  dilution  from  ten  to  two. 

In  short,  the  infinitcsimally  small  dose  of  a 
remedy,  while  it  was  utterly  powerless  on  a  healthy 
individual,  and  left  no  constitutional  effects  upon 
its  withdrawal  from  the  patient,  not  only  retained 
its  powers  against  the  disease,  but  even  acquired, 
in  many  instances,  an  increased  efficacy  from  the 
mode  of  preparation,  and  especially  the  number  of 
rubs  and  shakes. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  we  deny  the  pharma- 
ceutical power  of  any  remedy  which  is  utterly  de- 
void of  physiological  effects.  That  is,  while  Hahne- 
mann and  his  disciples  figure  disease  as  being  in 
so  far  a  separate  entity  that  it  may  be  attacked  by 
a  remedy  which  leaves  untouched  the  body  in  which 
it  resides,  we  regard  it  as  an  affection  of  the  ordi- 
nary structures  and  fimctions,  which  is  only  to  be 
assailed,  through  these,  by  substances  capable  of 
affecting  them,  more  or  less,  in  all  their  conditions. 
The  remedies  which  have  no  effect  at  all  on  the 
healthy  individual  can  have  none  on  the  disease; 
and  if  the  constitution  bo  entrenched  within  the 
citadel  where  the  globules  of  homoeopathy  cannot 
reach  it,  they  may  rain  quite  uselessly  around. 
Their  artillery  may  throw  millions  of  little  pills 
into  the  town ;  but  the  disease  and  the  constitution 
are  alike  beyond  its  reach,  battling  manfully  to- 
gether where  no  globules  can  penetrate.  At  length 
nature  wins,  heaJth  casts  out  disease;  the  con- 
stitutional sovereign  appears  triumphant;  when, 
hark !  a  feeble  twittering  of  numerous  homoeopathic 
trumpets  reveals  the  astounding  fact  that  his  Lilli- 
putian allies  outside  the  walls  are  felicitating  them- 
selves on  having  won  him  the  victory  I  Should 
we  seem  to  be  jesting  where  we  ought  to  argue, 
we  assure  our  readers  in  all  honesty  and  good  faith 
that  whatever  excuse  one  may  find  for  Hahnemann 
in  the  deficiencies  in  his  day  exhibited  by  phy- 
siology and  pathology,  the  utter  ignorance  of  their 
most  ordinary  facts  which  is  now  necessary  to 
make  an  homoeopath  renders  his  followers  the 
undisguised  contempt  of  every  scientific  prac- 
titioner. In  this  country,  where  the  sciences  we 
have  just  named  are  chiefly  supported  and  advanced 
by  men  engaged  in  arduous  medical  practice,  one 
cannot  easily  blame  that  spirit  of  fair-play  which 
makes  the  public  suspect  professional  rivalry  as 
occasionally  causing  the  disgust  which  the  edu- 
cated practitioner  evinces  for  the  homoeopath. 
But  abroad,  in  France  and  Grermany,  where  these 
sciences  have  almost  distinct  cultivators,  the  igno- 
rance necessary  to  make  a  man  an  homoeopath  is 
even  looked  upon  with  greater  contempt  And  we 
defy  any  man  to  point  to  a  follower  of  Hahnemann 
who  has  contributed  (even  in  doses  of  congenial 
minuteness)  to  the  progress  of  either  of  these  most 
important  of  modern  sciences  ;^  or  who  can  link  the 
ludicrous  fables  and  errors  which  form  his  results 
so  as  anyhow]  to  amplify  or  illustrate  that  ^eat 
harvest  of  information  which  hundreds  of  Britons, 
I^Vench,  Qermans,  Italians,  and  Americans  are 

*  We  make  these  remarks  in  full  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  % 
professor  of  pathology  at  one  of  our  most  important  Uniyersitiet 
18  a  known  homcsopathist. 
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hourly  reaping  in  these  important  fields  of  know- 
ledge. 

But  difficult  as  it  is  to  write  a  calm  refutation  of 
such  unworthy  antagonists,  we  must  go  on  to  show, 
not  only  that  infinitesimal  doses  cannot,  but  that 
they  do  not  produce  the  effects  attributed  to  them. 
We  forbear  to  quote  the  testimony  of  scientific 
commissions  which,  as  in  France,  have  carefully 
weighed  homoeopathy  in  the  balance,  and  found  it 
utterly  wanting ;  nor  need  we  specify  how  patient 
after  patient  has  received  the  prescribed  globules 
with  absolutely  no  effect  on  the  disease.  It  is 
enough  to  point  out  that,  with  the  infinite  dilution 
which  current  air  and  water  exercise  on  all  things 
earthly — whether  heavy  or  light,  liquid  or  solid, 
gas  or  metal — we  are  constantly  taking  infinitesimal 
doses  of  everything.  This  universal  diffusion  is  a 
matter  of  simple  fact.  The  pollen  of  many  uni- 
sexual trees  is  of  visible  magnitude ;  yet  those  of 
different  sexes  easily  impregnate  each  other  at  fifty 
miles  distance.  The  seeds  of  a  certain  grass  float 
during  a  few  days  of  every  year  suspended  in  the 
atmosphere  of  the  hay-field.  The  numerous  persons 
whose  susceptible  air-passages  resent  their  intru- 
sion by  a  "  hay-fever"  must  flee  many  miles  to 
escape  its  access.  Even  mercury  gives  off  an  ap- 
preciable vapour  at  ordinary  temperatures,  which, 
m  obedience  to  well-known  physical  laws,  must 
mix  with  the  whole  atmosphere  around  it.  Arsenic 
is  found  in  very  small  quantities  in  every  human 
body.  Charcoal  in  a  divided  form  blackens  the 
lungs  of  all  cockneys.  In  short,  there  is  a  minute 
but  estimable  quantity  of  all  matter  in  the  air  we 
breathe,  the  water  we  drink,  the  food  we  eat ;  and 
the  eternity  of  time  and  space  in  which  we  live 
is  paralleled,  not  only  by  that  of  the  vibration  of 
matter,  but  by  the  infinite  number  of  its  forms  and 
the  all  but  infinite  divisibility  of  its  particles. 

What  is  the  corollarj'to  this  somewhat  rude  state- 
ment of  a  profound  physical  truth  ?  Obviously,  it 
includes  the  utter  demolition  of  homoeopathy.  What 
between  manufacturing  chemists,  apothecaries, 
wholesale  and  retail  druggists,  together  with  their 
man-servants  and  maid-servants,  their  cattle  and 
little  ones,  there  ought  to  be  many,  many  thousands 
in  this  realm  who  from  their  perpetual  subjection  to 
homoeopathic  remedies  ought  either  to  enjoy  an 
absolute  immtmity  from  disease,  or,  supposing  its  ac- 
cess possible,  are  cured  so  quickly  as  scarcely  to  be 
conscious  of  an  illness.  Or  at  any  rate,  homce- 
opathy  can  do  nothing  further ;  so  that  they,  by  a 
strange  paradox,  are  either  the  most  happy  or  the 
most  miserable  of  mankind :  either  never  ill,  or, 
deplorable  to  state,  utterly  incurable.  Yet  experi- 
ence shows  that,  contrary  to  their  expectations, 
these  unconscious  homoeopaths  are  obnoxious  to 
the  same  diseases,  in  the  same  degrees  and  with 
the  same  results,  as  the  rest  of  mankind.  They 
suffer  aud  recover  from  catarrhs,  measles,  and 
chickenpox ;  they  succumb  to  typhus,  phthisis,  and 
hydrophobia  just  like  the  most  ordinary  of  mortals. 
Again,  can  any  one  specify  any  ingredient  which 
does  not  probably  enter  into  the  formation  of 
Thames  water?  So  that  if  homoeopathy  be  true, 
here  is  the  real  elixir  vitee  !  In  order  to  heal  our- 
selves of  all  diseases,  we  have  but  to  dive  down 


those  numerous  lanes  which  lead  to  its  pultaceons 
shores,  and  drink  at  low  water  of  its  eemi-flnid 
tide.  And  this  blessing,  this  panacea,  the  Com- 
missioners of  Sewers  are  seeking  to  unmedicate! 

But  it  may  be  asked,  "  Of  what  use  is  it  to  deoy 
the  healing  powers  of  these  remedies  when  we 
daily  see  persons  cured  by  them?  Is  not  the  evi- 
dence of  our  senses  far  superior  to  any  reiKHi- 
ings  of  any  kind  whatever?"  A  pertinent  ques- 
tion certainly ;  and  if  you  really  do  see  penons 
cured,  there  is  nothing  more  to  bo  said.  Bnt  let 
us  be  cautious  in  such  an  important  matter.  Let 
us  first  hear  what  you  have  seen  in  detail.  It  will 
probably  read  somewhat  in  this  way.  Your  friend 
or  relative,  A  B,  was  ill ;  an  homoeopathic  practi- 
tioner was  called  in ;  he  prescribed  a  decillionthof 
arnica  or  charcoal  thrice  daily,  the  symptonw  pro- 
gressively diminished,  and  finally  the  patient  got 
well.  Ail  this  is  probable  enough.  But  in  statmg 
that  he  was  cured  you  assumed  that  withont  tbeee 
globules  the  recovery  would  not  have  taken  place; 
and  it  is  this  unwarrantable  assumption,  which  no 
evidence  of  your  senses  can  substantiate,  that  in- 
validates the  whole  argument 

It  is  this  dangerous  confusion  of  recoveries  with 
cures  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  qua<^; 
and  we  fear  that  the  medical  man  has  often  moch 
to  answer  for  in  the  carelessness  with  which  he 
sometimes  confounds  the  two,  or  in  the  silence 
with  which  he  allows  a  client  to  bless  him  as  his 
preserver  from  death  when  he  himself  cannot  bat 
know  that,  as  Partridge  honestly  confessed  to  Tom 
Jones,  it  was  out  of  his  power  to  prevent  him  from 
getting  well. 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  ia  jfflt 
ibis  department  of  medicine  in  which  homoeopathy 
makes  its  '*  cures."  It  takes  that  large  number  of 
ailments  in  which  the  powers  of  nature,  aided  hf 
attention  to  diet  and  regimen,  would  wffice  to 
effect  a  cure.  The  ignorance  or  duplidty  of  its 
professors  often  announces  these  to  the  patient  as 
terrible  or  deadly  disorders ;  and  after  a  few  days 
of  confinement  to  the  house,  the  slight  catarrh  de- 
appears,  to  be  pompously  announced  as  the  cure  of 
a  very  dangerous  inflammation  of  the  lungs.  Where 
really  serious  symptoms  appear,  and  an  eneigcte 
treatment  is  required,  the  patient  of  thehomcw^ 
of  course  runs  a  fearful  ride,  and  too  often  becoo«B 
a  martyr  to  his  credulity.  It  is  not  oar  intentwn 
to  parade  the  gloomy  list  of  victims  which  every 
man  acquainted  with  the  practice  of  homceopawy 
might  collects  the  mother  perishing  in  the  how 
of  childbirth,  because  a  globule  has  been  sohstitnted 
for  the  commonest  m^cal  assistance ;  the  father 
dying  of  fever,  because  the  globule  suppliedthe 
place  of  stimulanta;  the  chUd  doomed  to  w* 
cripple  for  life,  because  the  homoeopath  ^^^t 
or  would  not  displace  his  darling  decillianth  by 
the  simplest  surgical  relief.  We  pledge  onr- 
selves,  en  passant,  to  the  truth  of  the  a^mm 
fact,  that  one  of  the  most  celebrated  homceop^ 
physicians  in  London  always  called  in  a  wgwaj 
practitioner  to  his  own  children  when  sick.  Aw 
we  wind  up  this  paragraph  by  stating,  that  wmw 
an  over-active  medical  man  often  inflicts  on  i>e 
patient  a  disproportionately  long  or  inconvcmfft 
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treatment,  the  homoeopath,  in  slighter  cases,  has 
hot  the  negative  merit  of  allowing  him  to  get  well ; 
in  more  serioos  ones  he  inevitably  lets  him  die. 
"  Mashallah !"  says  this  medical  fatalist ;  "  the  will 
of  Hahnemann  be  done."  The  patient  dies;  the 
system  and  its  professor  live. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  how  thoroughly  the 
maxims  of  the  great  British  lawgiver  of  science 
apply  to  the  past  and  future  aspects  of  medicine. 
As  there  is  no  science  which  is  based  upon  so  many 
others,  and  which,  therefore,  requires  so  wide  a 
field  of  co-operation,  observation  and  experience, 
so  there  is  none  which  runs  so  serious  a  risk  of 
that  hasty  generalisation,  that  too  early  reduction 
of  knowledge  to  a  system,  against  which  Bacon 
especially  warned  the  thinking  part  of  mankind. 
Hitherto  the  history  of  tliis  invaluable  science  has 
but  been  a  repeated  comment  upon  the  texts  thus 
enunciated  by  him.  One  after  another,  successive 
waves  of  medical  opinions  have  successively  dashed 
Against  and  taken  the  fluctuating  sands  of  the 
public  mind,  each  so  closely  following  and  imita- 
ting the  other  that  it  requires  a  glance  over  a  vista 
of  ages  to  certify  the  real  progress  of  the  science. 
We  have  had  by  turns  an  astrological,  a  chemical, 
a  signatural,  an  evacuant,  a  thermal,  a  chronic  or 
critical,  a  stimulant,  a  contra-stimulant,  an  anti- 
pathic, an  allopathic,  an  homoeopathic,  a  hydrojw- 
thic  system.  Each  of  these  has  been  countenanced 
by  some  facts  and  argued  with  some  plausibility, 
otherwise  they  would  never  have  been  received  at 
all.  But  all  have  been  alike  untrue,  or  all  have 
been  alike  illogical :  either  term  being  applicable 
according  to  whether  we  regard  them  as  assuming 
the  facts  that  could  alone  justify  their  reasoning, 
or  as  reasoning  from  the  only  facts  which  they  had 
verified.  And  spite  of  the  vast  difference  in  the 
mental  and  moral  organisations  of  their  several 
founders,  the  brilliant  and  cultivated  intellect  of 
one  and  the  ignorance  or  clownishness  of  another, 
the  pure  motives  of  the  sage  or  the  avaricious 
rapacity  of  the  quack,  they  all  stand  in  this  main 
respect  on  perfect  equality,  and  must  be  treated 
with  like  pitiless  severity.  Hahnemann  and 
Priessnitz,  Brown  and  Morison,  Paracelsus  and  St 
John  Long,  are  all  equally  open  to  this  test  We 
need  but  apply  one  drop  of  logic,  to  pursue  a  well- 
known  and  beautiful  simile,  and  the  clear  and 
resplendent  solution  of  the  theory  becomes  turbid 
with  self-contradiction,  and  finally  throws  down 
its  measurable  precipitate  of  error.  From  a  neg- 
lect of  this  caution  the  unquestionable  talent  of 
the  founder  of  homoDopathy  did  but  conduct  him 
to  a  system  little  if  any  superior  to  the  thermal  one 
of  the  Persian  physician  who  objected  to  bleed  in 
congestive  apoplexy.  "Is  not  death  cold  and 
blood  hot?**  was  his  indignant  question  to  the 
European  surgeon  attempting  to  relieve  the  dis- 
tended vessels  of  the  patient 

At  present  genuine  medicine  has  no  system,  and 
it  must  be  long  before  it  can  justifiably  possess 
one.  There  are  many  parts  of  the  body  whose 
structure  we  scarcely  know,  even  aided  by  the  per- 
fection of  modern  microscopes  and  the  unwearied 
labours  of  hundreds  of  observers.  The  chemical 
reaction  of  the  various  constituents  of  our  frame 


is  still  in  great  part  a  mystery ;  the  functions  of 
many  large  organs  are  almost  equally  unknown. 
We  know  little  of  the  physiological  effect  of  many 
drugs,  or  of  the  pathological  processes  concerned 
in  many  diseases.  But  in  spite  of  all  this  igno- 
ranee  there  is  much  that  we  know,  much  more 
that  we  can  do,  and  more  still  which,  like  the 
statements  of  the  system  we  are  considering,  we 
can  unhesitatingly  reject  as  utterly  inconsistent 
with  even  the  limited  observations  hitherto  made, 
and  with  the  reasoning  faculties  which  have  been 
conferred  on  us  by  a  beneficent  Creator,  to  whom 
we  arc  solemnly  responsible  for  their  fitting  use. 

Out  of  evil,  however,  comes  good ;  and  homoeo- 
pathy, which  has  cost  many  a  valuable  life,  will, 
we  think,  prove  ultimately  of  considerable  service 
to  medicine  and  the  public  In  this  highly-civilised 
country,  medical  relief  is  so  widely  diffused  that  it 
is  only  amongst  the  victims  of  this  do-nothing  form 
of  quackery  that  we  have  any  chance  of  extended 
observations  of  the  natural  history  of  disease. 
Could  we  only  trust  the  skill  and  fidelity  of  its 
professors — which  we  cannot — tlieir  case-books 
would  be  of  extraordinary  interest,  as  exhibiting  the 
natural  course  of  disease  unchecked  by  remedies, 
or  at  most  influenced  only  by  diet  and  regimen. 
Personal  observation  by  the  qualified  practitioner, 
or  narrative  from  the  homoeopath's  patient,  will 
ultimately  supply  much  valuable  information  of 
this  kind;  and  we  need  scarcely  add  that  the 
contrast  of  the  two  methods  of  treatment  will  be 
an  invaluable  check  on  medical  practice,  and  will 
eliminate  anything  of  unnecessary  harshness  with 
which,  perhaps,  some  practitioners  treat  the  milder 
disorders.  Already  we  believe  it  to  have  had  this 
effect  The  violent  depletions  and  evacuations 
with  which  a  catarrh  has  been  dislodged  from  a 
patienfs  system  have  been  contrasted  with  an 
equally  quick  and  far  less  unpleasant  recovery 
under  homoeopathic  treatment  And  we  believe 
that  modem  medicine  has  already  derived  more 
lasting  benefit  from  such  simple  contrasts  than  from 
all  the  keen  and  vigorous  sarcasms  launched  at 
these  abuses  by  Moliire,  Fielding  and  Lesage. 

Having  accomplished  these  ends,  there  seems  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  homoeopathy  will  survive  or 
flourish  to  any  greater  extent  than  others  of  the 
numerous  medical  delusions  by  which  it  has  been 
preceded  and  accompanied.  Scouted  and  exposed 
by  the  whole  mediod  profession,  devoid  of  con- 
nexion with  the  sciences  collateral  and  adjuvant 
to  .medicine,  having  no  means  of  practically  edu- 
cating a  respectable  body  of  professors,  homoeo- 
pathy seems  already  to  show  signs  of  decay.  The 
stimulus  of  novelty  having  once  ceased,  it  will 
scarcely  be  long  sustained  under  failure  and  deri- 
sion by  continued  allusions  to  the  opposition  which 
new  truths  always  experience,  or  by  plausible 
references  to  the  early  discouragement  of  Harvey, 
Jenner,  and  Watt  These  pathetic  appeals  are  but 
too  easily  made  by  any  projector ;  and  while  they 
certainly  may  serve  to  warn  us  against  rejecting 
anything  simply  because  it  is  new,  they  by  no 
means  enforce  the  necessity  of  forsaking  a  science 
or  a  faith  that  has  been  the  architecture  of  ages,  in 
order  to  examine  dispassionately  into  the  scientific 
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or  religious  novelty  offered  by  any  enthusiast  or 
charlatan.  And  in  their  application  to  homoeopathy 
these  touching  complaints  are  simply  ludicrou& 
That  system  has  already  been  before  the  scientific 
public  for  a  long  series  of  years,  during  which  time 
it  has  been  repeatedly  examined  by  individuals  and 
committees  oi  those  best  versed  in  such  questions. 
The  result  of  these  numerous  examinations  has 
been  one  of  singular  imanimity  and  completeness ; 
the  whole  series  of  observations  on  which  the 
theory  rests  has  been  confuted,  and  the  alleged 
results  of  its  practical  application  as  fully  dis- 
proved. 

But  it  offers  to  every  man,  no  matter  how  igno- 
rant or  illiterate,  so  easy  a  means  of  obtaining  a 
lucrative  income,  that  it  is  scarce  to  be  wondered 
at  that  some  dbhonourable  members  of  the  profes- 
sion should  resort  to  it  as  a  means  of  escape  from 
the  toils  and  delays  of  fair  competition  in  an  over- 
stocked profession — that  some  of  the  laity  should 
regard  it  as  a  method  of  obtaining  the  emoluments 
of  a  profession  without  going  through  an  arduous 
education  and  stringent  examinations.    There  may 


be  enthusiasts  who  do  not  look  upon  it  in  this  sordid 
light,  or  undertake  its  practice  on  these  motives. 
We  may  congratulate  the  public  that  these  persons 
are  much  more  innocently  occupied  than  they 
would  have  been  in  playing  with  tiie  edge-tools  of 
ordinary  medical  appliances.  And  we  can  only 
hope  that,  ultimately,  homoeopathy  may  reach  its 
proper  and  useful  sphere — ^viz.,  that  of  replacing 
those  nauseous  mixtures  of  domestic  medicine 
which  Lady  Bountifuls  and  sagacious  old  women 
formerly  dispensed  with  such  unsparing  seal 
amongst  the  sick  of  their  parish  or  the  indisposed 
of  their  families.  Yes,  here,  at  least,  homceopsthy 
can  do  nought  but  good.  Here  may  it  long  flourish ! 
So  shall  these  dear,  blundering,  well-meaning 
people  haply  escape  an  occasional  act  of  man- 
slaughter.  At  any  rate,  the  spared  boweb  of  many 
babes  shall  bless  the  tiny  globule  which  it  substi- 
tutes for  nauseous  jalap  and  sickening  castor-oil; 
and  with  ludicrous  reminiscences  of  the  black  dose 
which  too  often  followed  our  childish  and  school- 
boy feasts,  we  can  at  least  bid  its  victor  i^  smiling 
if  not  a  kindly  farewell. 


MONSIEUR  HYACINTHE  OF  GENEVA. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP  "THE  BAGMAN  AFLOAT,"  BTa 


It  was  one  bright  September  morning  that  the 
Paris  diligence  in  which  I  was  a  passenger  rolled 
heavily  over  the  angular  and  eccentric-looking 
bridge  which  unites  the  old  town  of  Genevu  wi^ 
the  more  showy  and  respectable  Quartier  des 
Bergues,  upon  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Rhone. 
The  conveyance  was  crammed  and  loaded  with 
luggage,  animate  and  inanimate,  to  an  extent  which 
I  should  scarcely  venture  to  describe,  even  in  a 
private  letter  to  Messrs.  Pickford,  and  swaggered 
out  of  the  town  like  an  overgrown  haystack  in  a 
most  disreputable  state  of  early  intoxication. 

As  for  myself,  I  was  tightly  wedged  into  one 
comer  of  the  banquette,  a  place  which  I  always 
select  for  the  triple  purpose  of  saving  money,  seeing 
the  country  and  enjoying  some  small  amount  of 
personal  comfort  into  the  bargain.  Beside  me  sat 
a  middle-aged,  mercantile-looking  individual. 

Shawled  to  the  nose  and  bearded  to  the  eyes, 

and  smoking  a  bad  cigar  with  a  sullen  and  discon- 
tented expression  of  countenance  that  promised  no 
very  agreeable  companionship  during  a  thirty-two 
hours'  journey  to  Paris.  For  my  part,  I  abominate 
a  discontented-looking  man  so  heartily  that,  had 
the  journey  occupied  as  many  weeks,  I  doubt 
whether  I  should  have  wasted  a  word  upon  him. 
However,  towards  the  end  of  the  first  stage,  he  was 
good  enough  to  fling  away  the  stump  of  his  bad 
cigar  for  the  express  purpose  of  more  conveniently 
treating  me  to  a  grumbling  anathema  upon  dili- 
gence-proprietors in  general,  and  the  messetgerles 
generalea  of  France  in  particular.  From  the 
form  of  commination  which  he  thought  proper  to 
adopt,  I  gathered  that  he  was  a  watch-finisher  in 


extensive  business  at  Geneva,  and  connected  with 
a  well-known  boutique  in  the  Rue  St.  Honoie,  in 
Paris.  The  foreman  of  the  latter  establiehmeiit 
had,  it  seems,  just  been  arrested  upon  a.  political 
charge  by  the  police,  and  M.  Hyacinthe's  immAdi^ii^ 
presence  was  consequently  required  in  the  ^^af4*^. 
Unluckily,  by  some  blunder,  which  he  rather  duia- 
sily  att^npted  to  saddle  upon  one  of  the  empiojf^ 
at  the  bureau,  the  place  which  he  had  intended  to 
secure  for  the  previous  evening  had  been  otherwifle 
filled  up^  an  outrage  which  he  explained  to  me  ww 
calculated  to  rouse  the  wrath  and  mdignation  of  the 
mildest  and  most  long-suflering  man  in  all  GreneTa. 

For  some  miles  we  pursued  our  way  quietly 
enough,  and  my  friend  appeared  to  be  rapidly 
cooling  down  into  a  more  placid  and  anuafak 
frame  of  mood,  when  a  diligence  pasaed  ub  at  faQ 
speed  in  the  contrary  direction.  I  was  in  the  act 
of  directing  M.  Hyacinthe's  attention  to  some  pecn- 
liarity  in  'the  stowage  of  the  roof,  when,  to  n^ 
utter  astonishment,  he  sprang  from  his  seat  wiflt 
an  energy  which  sent  a  whole  shower  of  bad 
cigars  from  his  coat-pocket  into  the  road. 

"  'Cr-r-r !  mille  tonnerres !  Arr&tez  donc^  pos- 
tilion I  conducteur !"  he  roared,  alternately  diitdi- 
ing  those  individuals  by  the  back  of  the  neck,  and 
almost  dragging  them  off  the  box.  ''  Que  diable ! 
Arrdtez  done,  vous  dis-je  I" 

Now  it  did  so  happen  that  the  soul  of  the  con- 
ductor was  at  that  particular  moment  full  of  fniy, 
arising  out  of  a  very  natural  and  legitimate  cause.  He 
had,  it  seems,  covenanted  that  morning  to  smaggk 
four  Geneva  watches  and  three  pounds  of  Wistag's 
cigars  through  the  frontier  custom-house  at  Boos- 
ses,  a  branch  of  business  which,  indeed,  piodooed 
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bjr  no  means  the  least  certain  or  profitable  part  of 
his  professional  income.  To  his  infinite  annoyance 
and  disgust,  however,  he  had  that  moment  dis- 
covered in  the  way-bill  the  well-known  name  of  a 
certain  inexorable  officer  of  excise,  who  was  in 
fact  at  that  moment  sitting  immediately  behind 
him,  in  the  banquettey  by  ^e  side  of  my  excited 
companion.  Hence  he  was  reduced  to  the  dis- 
agreeable alternative  of  either  leaving  the  contra- 
band articles  aforesaid  behind  him  at  the  first 
relais,  thereby  grie^usly  compromising  his  cha- 
racter as  a  bold  and  snccessful  smuggler,  or  of  run- 
ning a  very  serious  risk  of  detection  in  getting 
them  through. 

Accordingly,  to  the  wild  expostulations  of  the 
frantic  M.  Hyacinthe,  he  answered  with  a  variety 
of  French  oaths  of  no  small  intensity,  in  which  he 
was  vigorously  seconded  by  the  postilion,  whose 
hair  had  been  sadly  torn  by  the  infatuated  watch- 
maker in  his  insane  endeavour  to  induce  him  to 
stop.     At^  last,  by  dint  of  threats,  argument  and 
personal  violence,  M.  Hyacinthe  was  induced  to  sit 
still,  more  especially  as  the  viUage  at  which  we  were 
to  change  horses  was  already  in  sight,  and  where 
ho  descended  with  great  alacrity  and  in  a  very 
stormy  and  agitated  state  of  mind. 

His  next  modest  request  was,  that  the  conductor 
would  be  good  enough  instantly  to  hand  him  down 
his  portmanteau,  which  said  piece  of  personal  pro- 
perty being  cunningly  concealed  in  the  exact  centre 
of  at  least  fifty  others,  and  ingeniously  roofed  in 
with  a  ponderous  tarpaulin,  afforded  the  latter  in- 
dividual room  for  a  most  provoking  and  unanswer- 
able reply.     The  utmost  favour  that  poor  M.  Hya- 
cinthe could  obtain,  and  that  in  consideration  of  a 
bribe  of  a  franc  and  a  half,  was  that  his  portman- 
teaa  should  be  left  for  him  at  the  custom-house  at 
Housses,  some  fifty  miles  down  the  road,  where  he 
was  welcome  to  call  for  it  if  ever  he  happened  to 
pass  that  way.     The  horses  were  rapidly  put  to ; 
and  as  the  huge  vehicle  drove  ofi^,  I  could  see  my 
late  fellow-traveller  pounding  back  to  Geneva  as 
fast  as  his  legs  would  carry  him.    The  remainder 
of  the  story  I  did  not  learn  until  several  weeks 
afterwards. 

M.  Hyacinthe,  as  I  have  above  recorded,  was 
essentially  a  prosperous  man.  Not  only  was  his 
bnaiDess  one  of  the  most  flourishing  in  Geneva,  but 
Fate,  or  Venus,  or  Hjrmen,  or,  in  short,  whoever 
was  the  proper  person  to  do  it,  had  presented  him 
with  an  uncommonly  handsome  wife.  She  had 
nnmbered,  indeed,  scarcely  half  his  own  years ;  but 
that  was  a  fault  on  the  right  side,  surely.  Her 
dowry  had  been  paid  down  upon  the  wedding-day 
ia  good  heavy  rouleaux  of  bright  napoleons, 
ahout  the  good  luck  of  which  proceeding  there 
3oald  be  no  possible  mistake.  In  short,  the  only 
grievance  which  M.  Hyacinthe  could  reply  to  the 
congn'Atulations  of  his  acquaintance  was  that,  in 
jiving  his  hand  to  the  fascinating  Victoire,  he  had 
iiarried  half  the  Federal  anny  into  the  bargain. 

Nobody  in  tliis  world,  or,  probably,  out  of  it, 
iiico  the  day  when  the  first  pair  of  epaulettes  were 
nounted  down  to  the  date  of  these  presents,  ever 
tail  such  an  innumerable  company  of  military 
oujeins.    The  staff,  the  cavalry,  the  artillery  and 


the  line  were  all  numerously  and  impartially  repre- 
sented ;  and,  in  fact,  Madame  Victoire's  tea-parties 
rather  resembled  a  levee  at  the  Horse  Guards,  or 
a  military  festival  upon  a  small  scale,  than  a  quiet 
domestic  assemblage,  such  as  ought  to  grace  the  back 
parlour  of  a  meek,  unwarlike  citizen  of  Geneva. 

Not  that  M.  Hyacinthe  was  so  particularly  meek 
either.  If  anybody  fancied  that  he  allowed  him- 
self to  be  henpecked,  I  imagine  they  were  slightly 
mistaken.  His  wife,  it  is  true,  may  occasionally  have 
assumed  the  metaphorical  use  of  those  nameless 
habiliments  which  Mrs.  Amelia  Bloomer  declares  to 
be  as  essential  to  independence  among  members  of 
the  weaker  sex  as  to  decency  among  those  of  the 
stronger — ^but  it  was  only  occasionally.  Never, 
perhaps,  since  the  first  invention  of  matrimony, 
was  there  a  union  of  such  perfect  equality  between 
the  high  contracting  powers.  Each  considered 
that  they  were,  in  mathematical  slang,  the  inde- 
pendent "  complement "  of  the  other.  He  was  not 
to  be  interfered  with  by  her  in  his  business :  she  was 
not  to  be  snubbed  by  him  in  her  pleasures.  If 
ever  they  did  quarrel,  it  was  about  the  lieutenant. 

Lieutenant  Favori  Moustache  said  he  was  Vic- 
toire's third  cousin,  twice  removed.  Very  possibly 
he  was.  But  all  M.  Hyacinthe's  sagacity  failed 
when  brought  to  bear  upon  this  interesting  piece 
of  consanguinity,  and  there  being  no  herald*s 
office  handy,  he  puzzled  himself  painfully  to  very 
little  purpose.  Besides,  the  ties  of  relationship 
may  occasionally  be  drawn  a  little  too  tight  If  he 
had  been  her  first  cousin  without  any  removal  at 
all  he  couldn't  have  done  more  than  call  twice  a- 
day,  and  stay  to  tea  some  six  or  seven  times  in 
the  course  of  the  week.  And  although  it  is 
doubtless  very  pleasing  to  know  that  one's  wdfe  is 
on  good  terms  with  her  relations,  it  is  not  always 
so  agreeable  to  find  her  constantly  tSte-d-tSte  with 
a  strapping  young  Lancer,  all  spur  and  whisker, 
who,  after  making  the  most  intolerable  inroads 
upon  your  domestic  arrangements,  is  certain  either 
to  snub  you  outright  or  to  talk  about  "  a  soldier's 
freedom." 

Furiously  jealous,  of  course,  was  M.  Hyacinthe 
of  the  said  Favori,  but  he  had  the  rare  discretion 
to  keep  his  jealousy  all  to  himself.  Therein,  at 
all  events,  he  proved  his  wisdom.  Let  those 
whose  fortune  it  is  to  be  yoked  with  a  timid  and 
unresisting  helpmate,  a  soft,  affectionate  little  thing, 
whose  whole  soul  is  in  her  husband,  and  to  whom 
a  frown  from  him  is  worse  than  death,  torture  her 
to  the  last  extent,  prove  to  her  that  she  is  neither 
trusted  nor  trustworthy,  and  wring  her  heart- 
strings  with  cold  and  cutting  inuendoes.  But  if 
ever  the  golden  scales  hang  even ;  if  ever  the  lady 
of  your  choice  bear  a  mind  and  a  spirit  equal  to 
your  own — beware,  beware  how  you  set  up  an 
imaginary  rival,  how  you  tax  her  with  a  divided 
allegiance!  From  that  moment  your  flank  is 
turned — your  ship  stem  on  to  a  raking  fire — your 
peace  and  authority  in  peril  for  ever. 

But  it  is  high  time  to  return  to  M.  Hyacinthe, 
and  account,  if  we  can,  for  the  extraordinary  pre- 
cipitation with  which  he  thought  proper  to  take 
leave  of  us  on  the  high-road  to  Paris.  The  mys- 
tery was  briefly  this.     In  the  diligence  which 
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passed  us  on  the  road,  the  quick  eye  of  the  watch- 
maker had  detected  no  less  important  a  person 
than  Lieutenant  Favori  himself,  with  whose  un- 
welcome appearance  the  still  quicker  instincts  of 
jealousy  had  interwoven  a  brilliant  little  extempore 
romance,  in  which  he  found  himself  destined  to 
figure  in  a  very  prominent  and  unsatisfactory  part 
The  thing  was  as  clear  as  day.  The  story  told 
itself.  His  wife  had  evidently  sent  for  her  in- 
fernal cousin,  who  happened  to  be  then  quartered 
some  twenty  miles  out  of  Geneva,  to  come  and 
comfort  her  during  the  expected  absence  of  her 
more  legitimate  lord.  His  own  departure  had  been 
delayed  by  the  mistake  about  his  place,  and  the 
consequence  was,  good  heavens !  that  he  and  his 
rival  had  actually  crossed  on  the  road!  With 
such  a  belief  in  our  head,  which  of  us  would  not 
have  acted  like  M.  Hyacinthe? 

For  a  whole  hour  ne  continued  to  post  home- 
wards at  the  pace  of  a  gentleman  trying  to  walk  a 
thousand  miles  in  a  thousand  minutes,  and  deter- 
mined not  to  fail  for  want  of  pluck.  At  last,  however, 
he  gave  in  and  sat  himself  down  under  a  lime-tree,  as 
well  for  the  purpose  of  recovering  his  wind  as  of  con- 
sidering what  was  best  to  be  done.  For  it  naturally 
occurred  to  him  that,  although  to  rush  into  the 
arms  of  an  affectionate  wife  is  an  enterprise  re- 
quiring no  very  great  amount  of  strategy  and 
deliberation,  it  is  quite  another  thing  when  your 
intention  is  to  load  her  with  reproaches  and  hard 
names ;  and  that  in  the  latter  case  it  is  just  as  well 
to  be  prepared  before  you  find  yourself  fairly 
under  fire. 

The  result  of  his  meditations  was,  that  it  would 
1>e  extremely  silly  and  impolitic  to  make  a  rash 
incursion  in  broad  daylight;  in  the  first  place, 
because  such  a  proceeding  would  infallibly  attract 
the  whole  attention  of  a  good-natured  neighbour- 
hood ;  in  the  second,  because  it  would  probably 
end  in  something  considerably  worse  than  nothing 
at  all.  He  therefore  wisely  determined  to  conduct 
his  enterprise  under  the  gentle  auspices  of  the 
evening  star,  or  even,  if  necessary,  to  come  in  with 
the  milk  in  the  morning  rather  than  incur  the 
frightful  responsibility  of  a  premature  assault 
There  was  a  dirty  little  road-side  cabaret  close  at 
hand,  and  thither  M.  Hyacintlie  betook  himself  to 
swill  sour  wine  and  smoke  revengeful  pi|>es  until 
the  hour  of  action  should  arrive. 

It  might  have  been  somewhere  about  nine 
o'clock,  or  perha])s  a  little  later,  when,  having 
worked  himself  up  to  a  horrible  pitch  of  exaspe- 
ration, M.  Hyacinthe  once  more  found  himself  on 
the  road  to  Geneva.  If  anyone  had  met  him  they 
would  infallibly  have  taken  him  for  the  Wander- 
ing Jew,  or  some  honourable  member  meditating  a 
terrific  outbreak  on  the  question  of  Papal  aggres- 
sion. Kobody  else  would  have  so  ground  his 
teeth,  or  chewed  such  horrid  adjectives.  And  this 
leads  me  to  a  remark  which  I  cannot  possibly 
forbear  to  make. 

Formerly,  as  we  all  know,  when  the  hero  of  a 
novpl  was  kicked,  or  swindled,  or  robbed  of  his 
wife,  he  was  wont  to  make  his  exit  in  a  hideous 
fury,  but  without  embodying  his  sentiments  in  any 
defimto  form.    Sir  Slinking  Diddle,  for  example, 


takes  his  departure  from  the  club  which  he  has  so 
long  ornamented,  with  the  assistance  of  other  1(^ 
than  his  own.  He  strides  down  Pall  Mall,  "mot- 
taring  between  his  teeth."  Narcissus  Pigeon  is 
cleaned  out  at  Blind  Hookey.  Exit  "tearing  his 
hair  and  howling.**  Mr.  Familyman  is  snppliinted 
in  the  affections  of  Mrs.  Familyman  by  Cornet 
Pinker  of  the  Blues.  He  receives  the  flatterag 
intelligence  with  "silence  more  terrible  than 
words."  Now,  pray  why  is  this?  As  a  member  of 
the  public  and  a  reader  of  fiction,  I  desire  to  know 
what  people  are  in  the  habit  of  saying  under  such- 
like embarrassing  circumstances.  Idon'tcbooee 
to  be  put  off  with  a  shallow  counterfeit— a  flimsy 
substitute  for  the  real  thing.  I  may  be  kicked  or 
plucked  myself,  and  I  wbh  to  be  prepared  for  the 
emergency.  No  stars,  no  dashes,  no  mottcrable 
ejaculations,  if  you  please ;  but  what  do  they  say? 

Why,  the  plain  unsophisticated  fact  is  this:  that 
a  gentleman  whose  wife  has  incontinendy  levmted, 
or  who  finds  a  quondam  friend's  toe  under  the  tail 
of  his  coat,  doesn't  in  general  indulge  in  renurb 
sufficiently  conventional  for  ears  polite  or  connected 
enough  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  typography. 
But,  luckily  for  ourselves,  we  live  in  an  enlightened 
age,  and  can  read  the  "  Lily  and  the  Bee"  over  my 
bookseller's  counter.  It  is  rather  too  late  in  the 
day  to  talk  to  us  of  the  unconnected  and  the  nnin- 
telligible.  Out  with  it  I  Let  us  know  the  wont 
Prose  or  verse,  the  great  Columbus  of  cjacnliticii 
has  provided  us  with  a  happy  hybrid  which  viH 
answer  every  purpose.  What  did  M.  Hyacinthe 
say  as  he  marched  home  ?    Whv, 

"  Hobs 

Bobs! 

Somebody  in  the — 

House — 

With  Victoire  I 
*crrrr^. 

Death! 

Life! 

See  if  I—  ^ 

Don't  cut  his — 

Liver  out ! 
'crrrr6 !" 

The  gates  were  just  closing  for  the  night  u  M. 
Hyacinthe  passed  the  fortifications,  and  the  inhafe- 
tants  had  generally  gone  to  roost  UponreachiD^ha 
own  house,  however,  it  was  quite  clear  that  vie* 
toire  was  up  and  lively,  for  there  were  I'S^^.'J 
the  elegant  little  salon  upon  the  first  floor,  which 
was  never  opened  except  for  company,  aw  « 
shadow  flitted  more  than  once  across  the  WWJ 
which  set  his  whole  soul  on  fire  within  him.  ^ 
first  idea  was  to  go  for  a  ladder  and  ban*  w»ex* 
pectedly  through  the  window— «  ^^''H*^ 
which  had  undoubtedly  a  good  deal  to  rccomoflw 
it  But  the  reflection  that  he  would  to  a  d»i 
certainty  be  as  promptly  pitched  ont  "S**^ . 
exasperated  lieutenant  induced  him  to  adopt  * 
more  crafty  and  pacific  line  of  policy,  ^^f^ 
ingly  approached  his  door  and  rang  the  bdl,^ 
gently  indeed,  like  a  little  girl  come  with « 
message.  . ,. 

Even  this  extremely  cautious  piece  of  generaisDJ 
was  not  without  a  considerable  effect  in  the  dr» ' 
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ing-room.  The  lights  gknced  quickly  about,  and 
finally  disappeared  in  the  most  guilty  manner 
possible.  Prudence  and  patience  idike  ran  short 
with  the  indignant  Hyacinthe,  and  he  delivered 
himself  of  some  sixteen  double-knocks,  which 
sounded  as  if  they  had  been  laid  on  with  a  batter- 
ing-ram, and  then  rang  the  bell  with  all  the  energy 
usually  displayed  by  Mr.  Braidwood  when  he 
drives  up  to  your  door  on  an  evening  visit,  at  the 
head  of  the  nre-brigade.  The  door  was  at  length 
opened,  and  by  the  lady  herself. 

"  Goodgracious,Mon8ieur  Hyacinther  exclaimed 
she  in  unfeigned  astonishment,^ what  can  possibly 
have  brought  you  back  again  at  this  time  of  night? 
I  thought  you  were  at  least  a  hundred  miles  away. 
What  upon  earth  has  happened?  and  why  did  you 
knock  and  ring  in  that  diabolical  fashion?  Are 
you  quite  sure  that  you  are  in  your  senses?  If  so, 
you  must  certainly  have  been  drinking.  Well, 
why  don't  you  speak  ?    What  is  the  matter  ?" 

Now  this  was  precisely  the  question  which  poor 
M.  Hyacinthe  had  been  anticipating  for  the  last 
half-dozen  hours ;  for  it  was  an  extremely  difficult 
one  to  answer  plausibly,  without  at  the  same  time 
letting  his  wife  discover  that  her  conduct  was  not, 
in  his  eyes  at  least,  altogether  above  suspicion; 
a  disclosure  from  which,  as  I  have  above  said,  he 
shrank  with  the  most  lively  horror.  Moreover, 
his  imagination  being  by  no  means  a  fertile  one, 
he  found  it  far  from  easy  to  concoct  a  tolerable 
lie  which  would  have  the  least  chance  of  passing 
undetected  through  the  ordeal  of  cross-examina- 
tion to  which  it  was  certain  to  be  exposed.  The 
fiction,  indeed,  to  which  he  finally  resorted  was  so 
exceedingly  clumsy  and  bungling  an  affair  that  it 
is  only  charitable  to  hope  that  it  was  M.  Hyacinthe*s 
first  attempt  in  so  discreditable  a  branch  of 
ingenuity. 

**  I  have  returned  home,"  said  he,  *'  in  conse- 
quence of  some  information  I  received  on  the  road.*' 

**  Indeed!    Pray  what  was  it?" 

**  I  was  told  that  there  was  a  plot  laid  to  rob  my 
house  during  my  absence,  and  that  it  was  quite 
necessary  I  should  return  immediately." 

*>  Dear  me !  So  you  don't  think  me  capable  of 
looking  alter  your  affairs  whilst  you  are  from  home, 
M.  Hyacinthe  I  However,  who  gave  you  this  valu- 
able piece  of  information  ?" 

'<  A  gentleman  with  whom  I  travelled  in  the 
banmiette." 

"Nonsense I  What  was  his  name ?  Who  was 
he  ?     Don't  talk  to  me  as  if  I  were  a  child !" 

"  Never  mind  his  name,  madam  I  I  thought  the 
intelligence  he  gave  me  sufficient,  and  that  ought 
to  be  enough  K>r  you.  Come,  I  don't  mean  to 
stand  in  the  paseage  all  night  Let  us  go  up 
Btairs.  I  saw  a  light  in  the  salon  as  I  crossed  the 
street  I  will  take  mv  supper  in  that  room  this 
evening,  if  you  please. 

**  Good  heavens,"  exclaimed  Victoire,  **  to  think 
that  I  should  have  married  such  an  idiot !  Why, 
do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  upon  the  strength  of 
a  cock-and-bull  story  told  you  in  a  public  carriage 
by  some  anonvmous  wag,  who  is  at  this  moment 
probably  laughing  in  his  sleeve  at  your  absurd 
simplicity,  you  have  actually  forfeited  your  fare  to 


Paris — fifty  francs  at  the  very  least — ^lostyour  lug- 
gage, and  Icfl  things  to  go  to  rack  and  ruin  in  the 
Rue  St  lienor^  I  Absolutely,  M.  Hyacinthe,  you 
will  never  be  able  to  show  your  face  again  in  Ge- 
neva if  this  story  gets  about  I  strongly  recom- 
mend you  to  set  off  again  instantly,  and  I  promise 
you  I  will  keep  your  secret  as  well  as  I  can.  There 
IS  a  malU'poste  this  very  evening,  and  I  daresay 
you  would  be  able  to  secure  an  inside  place,  where 
you  might  sleep  quitecomfortably,if  you  went  this 
very  instant  I  am  sure  if  you  don't  take  my 
advice  you  will  sadly  repent  it." 

"  I  shall  do  nothing  of  the  kind,"  replied  M. 
Hyacinthe,  striding  leisurely  upstairs.  *'Why, 
Victoire,  here  is  a  cloth  laid,  and  I  am  certain  I 
smell  roast  goose.  Do  you  expect  anyone  to 
supper?" 

"No,  I  do  not,"  replied  Victoire  composedly. 
"  It  is  very  true  there  is  a  roast  goose  in  the  house. 
It  arrived  this  afternoon  in  a  hamper,  but  without 
the  vendor's  name.  I  had  it  dressed  that  it  might 
be  cold  for  my  Sundaydinner  to-morrow.* 

"  Capital  r'  said  M.  Hyacinthe.  « It  will  be  jiut 
the  thing  for  supper !    Where  is  it  ?" 

"  You  had  much  better  have  some  bread  and 
Gruy^re,"  returned  the  lady.  "  You  will  have  a 
shocking  nightmare  if  you  make  such  a  meal  just 
before  going  to  bed.  A  glass  of  hot  kirshwasser 
and  a  pipe  would  be  much  better  for  you.'' 

"  Thank  you,"  said  M.  Hyacinthe,  «  but  I  will 
take  the  liberty  of  judging  for  myself  in  this  in- 
stance, if  you  please.  Why,  good  gracious,  Vic- 
toire r*  exclaimed  he,  as  the  lady,  after  considerable 
reluctance,  produced  what  once  had  been  a  goose, 
"  you  don't  mean  to  tell  me  that  you  have  eaten  two 
wings,  two  legs,  a  bit  of  the  breast,  and  all  the 
stuffing  for  your  supper  to-night  I  Good  heavens, 
what  gluttony !" 

**  To  be  sure  I  did  not,  sir  I  But  unfortunately  I 
gave  the  cook  leave  to  help  herself  to  a  small  slice, 
by  way  of  a  treat,  and  you  see  the  way  in  which 
sha  has  abused  my  generosity." 

"  And  did  you  also  give  her  leave  to  help  her- 
self to  a  glass  out  of  that  empty  bottle  of  St  Emi- 
lien  which  I  see  on  the  sideboard,  madam  ?  I  must 
have  some  talk  with  this  cook  of  yours.  W^hy, 
she's  worse  than  the  cat" 

"I  tell  you  what,  M.  Hyacinthe,"  retorted  Vic- 
toire, growing  excessively  angry ;  **  I  won't  be 
cross-questioned  in  this  way!  Housekeeping  is 
my  business  and  not  yours ;  and  I  beg  that  I  may 
not  hear  another  word  on  the  subject  Eat  your 
supper,  sir,  and  don't  talk  about  things  which 
you  can't  understand.  Since  you  are  pleased  to 
be  so  very  absurd  and  ill-natured,  I  shall  leave 
you  to  finish  it  by  yourself  and  go  to  bed." 

**  Stop  a  moment,  madam,"  resumed  M.  Hya- 
cinthe, giving  up  a  vain  attempt  to  dislocate  a 
fleshless  drumstick,  "  I  have  returned  this  evening, 
as  I  told  you,  because  I  understand  that  an  at- 
tempt is  likely  to  be  made  upon  my  property.  As 
a  matter  of  ordinary  prudence  I  intend  to  search 
the  house  before  going  to  bed,  and  I  should  be 
glad  if  you  would  accompany  me." 

"  Now,  then,  sir,  I  understand  you  at  last  T'  ex- 
claimed madam  in  a  towering  passion.  "  You  think 
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I  am  not  to  be  truBted !  Tou  pretend  to  believe 
that  I  have  let  burglars  into  your  house  and  treated 
them  with  goose  and  claret  I  You  fancy,  I  Hup- 
pose,  there's  a  deeperate  rufifian  flat  on  his  back 
nnder  every  bed,  and  half  a  dozen  more  stowed 
away  in  the  maDgle  1  Very  well,  sir  I  If  I  have 
deserved  snob  treatment  I  am  aorrjf  for  it ;  bnt  I 
won't  permit  you  to  carry  your  insults  further. 
Search  the  house  you  shall  not  No,  M.  Uyacinthe, 
not  a  single  step  upstairs  do  yon  t^e  to-night,  or 
I  leave  you  for  ever  the  first  thing  in  the  morning. 
I  hope  eome  day,  when  you  grow  a  little  calmer, 
yon  will  feel  the  absurd  and  cni^  want  of  confi- 
dence which  snch  a  propoeal  implies." 

Now  this  retort  was  unquestionably  the  very 
best  which  Victoire  could  by  any  possibility  have 
made ;  for  it  obviously  drove  her  husband  either 
to  confess  himself  a  very  absurd  and  unreasonable 
man,  or  to  fix  his  ground  with  a  little  more  preci- 
sion, which  was  exactly  the  thing  he  was  least  in- 
clined to  do.  The  goose  was,  indeed,  evidence 
upon  which  it  would  nave  been  almost  safe  to  act, 
Whatever  it  might  have  been  in  the  Ecclesiastical 
Courts.  But,  Uiea,  the  mere  possibility  of  failure, 
in  case  the  lieutenant  should  by  any  manner  of 
means  have  smuggled  himself  out  of  the  house  or 
packed  himself  up  in  some  andiscoverable  recess, 
was  a  great  deal  too  horrible  to  contemplate.  Ac- 
cordingly, ho  strode  up  and  down  the  room  in  a 
very  unenviable  frame  of  mind,  while  madam 
Btood  with  her  hands  in  her  apron  pockets,  the  pic- 
ture of  insulted  innocence.  At  last,  e.  scheme 
occurred  to  him  by  which,  without  proceeding  to 
the  extremity  of  an  actual  search,  he  might  pro- 
bably accomplish  his  object  equally  well. 

He  reflected  tliat  there  was  no  possible  means 
of  egress  at  the  back  of  the  house,  because  every 
window  there  was  Ugbtly  barred  up  on  account  of 
the  valuable  property  frequently  kept  in  those 
rooms.   Indeed,  the  greater  part  of  the  "  finisbing- 
work"  vras  done  in  that  part  of  the  house,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  light  there  being  so  much  better 
than  in  the  lower  apartments,  and  in  those  which 
looked  upon  the  street.     There  was,  it  is  true,  a 
trap-door  which  communicated  with  the  roof;  but 
then  the  roof  of  his  house  happened  to  be  exactly 
a  storey  lower  than  those  of  his  immediate  neigh- 
bours, and  was  in  consequence  flanked  on  either 
aide  by  a  high  dead  wall.  In  that  direction,  at  least, 
escape  was  impossible  to  the  luckless  lieutenant 
All  that  he  baa  to  do,  therefore,  was  to  take  up  his 
iKisition  in  the  hall,  and  thus  keep  bis  visitor  a 
Jd  afford  him  some 
ing  of  him. 
t  that  all  is  right  about 
,  "I  think,  after  all,  it 
to  search  it,  as  I  in- 
id  to  lose  my  journey 
sit  np  all  night  with 
.  hall  will  be  the  beat 
morning  I  shall  carc- 
nd  the  roof;  and  if  I 
;ry  have  been  made, 
you  are  in  the  right, 
mpoeed  upon.     Now, 
and  I  hope  that  the 
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firing  will  not  disturb  you,  should  I  unfortunately 
be  compelled  to  use  my  weapons." 

Victoire  accordingly  retired  to  rest,  though  with 
a  very  bad  grace  indeed ;  and  her  bueband  liaving 
made  himself  up  an  immense  throne  of  great-coats 
and  horsecloths  in  the  hall,  and  provided  himself 
with  six  hours'  provision  of  tobacco  and  kirsh- 
waeser,  sat  himself  down  sentry  for  the  night  He 
did  not  forget  to  load  his  pistols  very  carefiUly 
with  Ave  slugs  in  each,  and  looked  np  &  big  black- 
thorn stick  for  the  purpose,  as  he  expressed  it,  of 
putting  the  polish  on  after  the  fire-arms  had  done 
the  rough  work. 

The  town  clocks  were  just  chiming  twelve,  and 
M.  Hyacinthe,  in  spite  of  all  his  anger  and  anxiety, 
was  nodding  very  palpably  at  his  poet,  v-^en  Vic- 
toire appeared  in  extreme  dishabUle  at  the  head 
of  the  stairs. 

"  Are  you  asleep,  M,  Hyacinthe?'  swd  she,  in 
rather  a  scornful  tone. 

"  Asleep  ?  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  returned  the  w^ch- 
maker,  trying  to  answer  the  challenge  aa  much  like 
a  sentinel  as  he  could. 

"The  cook  is  in  dreadful  pain,  and  I  am  quite 
unhappy  aliouther." 

"  I  don't  in  the  least  wonder  at  it,"  replied  ber 
husband.  "After  picking  a  fat  goose  to  the  bone, 
and  swallowing  a  whole  bottle  of  claret,  I  should 
be  surprised  if  it  were  otherwise.  If  obe  survive 
the  night,  which  la  extremely  improbable,  rt  will 
be  something  to  talk  about." 

"It  isn't  that  exactly,"  pursued  Victoire,  "but 
she  has  the  nrost  dreadful  tooth-ache  imaginaMe. 
and  must  instantly  go  to  the  dentist  ^Vill  you 
have  the  kindnees  to  let  her  out?" 

"  What  nonsense  you  are  talking,  Victoire  !  As 
if  dentists  sat  up  all  night  to  pull  grinders  for 
greedy  old  women  I  Are  yon  aware  that  it  Is  al- 
ready past  midnight,  and  that  the  doctor  mnst  have 
been  asleep  these  two  hours?  She  mnst  wait  till 
to-morrow  morning,  and  be  hanged  to  her  T' 

What  light  was  it,  I  wonder,  that  snddealy 
broke  upon  M.  Hyaciuthe's  mind,and  caused  him 
so  viciously  to  clutch  his  heavy  blackthorn,  and 
assume  quite  a  different  lone  ? 

■'  Stop,  Victoire  1"  exclaimed  he.  "  If  the  jioor 
woman  be  actnally  in  the  etate  you  describe,  it 
would  be  very  unt^ristian  to  keep  her  all  night  in 
such  agony.  Send  her  down  at  once,  and  I  will 
myself  accompany  ber  to  the  surgeon  and  endea- 
vour to  ring  him  up." 

"Oh,  pray  don't  leave  the  house  yoarself,  M. 
Hyacinthe !"  cried  Victoire,  "  Remember,  it  is  to 
be  broken  into  this  very  night,  and  the  thieveswill 
infallibly  select  the  exact  moment  of  your  ahsenc« 
to  carry  out  their  purpose.  Thw  will  mn  away 
with  all  the  clocks,  and  I  shtdl  be  dreadfiilly 
treated !" 

"  Very  well,"  groaned  M.  Hyacinthe,  grinding 
his  teeth.  "  Send  her  dowu  and  III  let  her  oat. 
and  I  won't  look  after  her  at  all — oh,  no,  of  course 
not!  Now,  then,  is  she  ready?  becanae  Tm wait- 
ing for  her." 

victoire  disappeared  for  a  moment,  and  qnicfclf 
returned  with  a  stout  figure  mufBed  from  head  t» 
foot  in  a  large  cloak. 
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"Here  she  is,  M.  Hyacinth e.    I  bavc  tied  up 

Iier  face  as  carefully  aa  possible,  because  if  she 
were  to  catch  cold  it  would  make  her  pain  a  thou- 
sand timea  worse.  And  would  you  be  so  good  aa 
to  put  that  lamp  nnder  the  chair,  please,  because  it 
horta  her  eyes  dreadfally  even  to  look  at  a  candle. 
There,  now,  Marie,  you  know  the  way  to  the  den- 
tist's, and  be  eure  to  throw  your  head  well  back, 
and  to  open  your  mouth  wide  when  he  tella  you. 
Here  is  the  five-fraac  piece  which  you  will  have 
to  pay  him  for  his  trouble." 

M.  Hyacintho,  in  the  mean  time,  had  Qnchuned 
the  door.  "  Oomo  along,  madame  cook,"  said  he, 
takiDgavery  tight  gripatamnscular  arm;  "allow 
me  to  hand  you  down  the  atep-t.  In  fact,  I  may  as 
well  walk  witb  you  aa  far  as  the  dentist's.  Steady, 
ma'am ;  not  quite  ao  fast,  if  you  please !" 

Ilie  muffted  fignre  was,  indeed,  showing  strong 
symptoms  of  a  determination  to  break  away  from 
tho  fiery  maker  of  watches,  and  post  off  alone  at 
an  uncommonly  Blashing  pace.  Theywerealready 
Bome  yards  down  the  street,  and  M.  Hyacinthe  felt 
that  the  sooner  the  dSno^ment  was  broughtabout 
the  better.  Accordingly  he  brought  bis  companion 
n^  with  a  jerk ;  and  after  assuring  himself  that 
biB  trnaty  blacktiiom  was  firm  in  his  hand  he 
regrnlarly  howled  in  her  ear,  "Now  you  infernal 
Egyptian  mummy  of  a  lieutenant,  Til  pay  yonr 
score  for  yon  1     Til — yah  I" 

The  latter  interjection  was  the  reenlt  of  an  ex- 
tremely scientific  "right  and  left," directed  against 
the  optical  establishment  of  M.  Hyacinthe,  which 
gavo  him  the  most  vivid  idea  of  the  anrora- 
borealis  he  ever  had  in  his  life.  This  was  instantly 
followed  np  by  what  vulgar  little  boys  are  in  the 
hsbit  of  terming  a  "  belly-go-fister,"  and  the  hor- 
net mummy  hopped  away  down  the  street  at  a 
dreodfiil  pace. 

Even  the  author  of  tlie  "Lily  and  the  Bee" 
himself  wonld  have  been  at  fault  now,  I  verily 
believe ;  for  never  did  such  an  avalanche  of  exe- 
cration burst  from  hnman  lips  as  those  with  which 
the  exasperated  husband  announced  that  he  was 
fairly  in  chase.  The  purauit  was  a  very  short  one. 
He  caught  up  the  wretched  mummyin  about  half- 
a-dozen  Btridee,  jumped  on  its  back,  pulled  it  don-n, 
and  was  in  the  act  of  shortening  up  Ms  bludgeon 
with  the  view  of  deliberately  inflicting  a  compound 
fracture  of  the  skull  when  his  arm  was  suddenly 
arrested  by  a  powerful  grasp  from  behind. 

"Morbleu,  sir!  are  yon  mad?"  shouted  a  gen- 
d'arme,  wrenching  the  stick  from  his  hand  (it  was 
lucky  he  had  forgotten  his  pistols).  "  Do  yon 
mean  to  kill  the  old  woman  ?  Hands  off,  this  mo- 
ment, and  consider  yonrself  extremely  fortunate 
that  I  arrived  la  time  to  prevent  a  murder !" 

"  It  isn't  an  old  woman  at  all !"  roared  Hyacinthe. 
"  It's  that  infernal  lieutenant — it's  Favon  himself 
— ^evil  that  he  is  I  and  he  hasn't  got  a  tooth-ache 
— and,  curse  him  I  let  me  murder  him,  and  I  will  I" 

"We'll  soon  see  who  it  is,"  replied  the  gen- 
d'arme.  "Comrade,  lay  hold  of  old  vicious  till  I 
look  at  the  lady.  Step  this  way,  ma'am,  tinder 
the  lamp." 

The  veiled  figure  succumbed  at  once  with  touch- 
ing resigoation  when  it  found  itself  under  the 


strong  arm  of  the  law.  Bandage  a^er  bandage 
wna  successively  removed  by  the  police-oflBcer, 
with  as  much  gravity  aa  if  he  had  been  peeling  a 
defunct  Pliarnoli  in  the  presence  of  the  Royal 
Society.  M.  Hyacinthe  glared  and  growled  furi- 
ously during  the  operation,  as  well  he  might 
The  last  wrapper  was  finally  withdrawn;  and 
fancy,  if  you  can,  his  fury  and  dismay  when,  in- 
stead of  a  whiskered  and  warlike  visage,  out  oozed 
the  round,  mbicund  oily  conntenance  of  his  own 
stout  cook !  Probably  his  feelings  much  resembled 
those  of  nndutitiil  Prince  Robert,  when  he  dis* 
covered  his  hapless  governor  inside  the  iron  crab- 
shell  at  which  he  had  been  industriously  pounding 
away  for  the  last  half-hour.  In  one  moment,  how- 
ever, he  comprehended  the  clever  and  successful 
little  rtue  by  which  he  had  been  drawn  so  ingeni- 
ously from  bis  post,  and  killed  up  such  a  row 
that  he  wonld  infallibly  have  roused  the  town  if 
the  gen-d'arme  in  charge  of  him  hadn't  knocked 
him  down  with  the  greatest  posBiMe  promptitude 
and  presence  of  mind. 

BreatfalesB  and  desperate  and  almost  mad,  M. 
Hyacinthe  broke  away  from  his  captor,  and  reached 
his  own  residence  just  in  time  to  catch  the  last 
glimpse  of  a  pair  of  ■i-^'i'-ii"  ™!H*o-tt  kooia  «.. 
nishing  rapidly  ronn 
of  course,  wide  open 
plary  Victoire  lookii 
and  disagreeable. 

"Well,  M.Hyacii 
indeed  a  creditable  ) 
to  accompany  yonr  e 
set  upon  the  poor  oli 
way  I  ever  saw  1  I 
a  woman,  sir !  I  sho 
from  yonr  conduct  t> 
enough  to  marry  sue 
carrying  your  brut* 
mind,  M.  Hyacinthe! 
if  there's  law  or  jm 
can  spare  a  moment 
tnnate  victim,  who,  1 
mutilated  by  your 
have  been  a  charity 
did'ntyou,  sir?  T! 
at  once ;  and  to  thai 
last  For  you  are, 
heartless,  cruel,  brut 
clous,  jealous  monst 
oh,  I — oh,  dear !  oh, 

How  long  the  nnl 
have  lasted,  or  whetl 
would  have  failed  fi 
For  M,  Hyacinthe,  \ 
cnlately  at  the  moutl 
something  to  the  pn 
a  white  object  upon 
bore  on  uncommoni] 


"Ha,  madam!"  n 
then,  brazen  it  out 
say,  and  how  the  di 
to-night,  I  should 
out  with  it !     What 

"  It  appears  to  me 
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plied  Victoire,  breaking  off  in  the  middle  of  an 
eloquent  and  indignant  sob.  "  No  doubt  it  belongs 
to  one  of  the  gens-d'armes  whom  your  absurd  vio- 
lence brought  into  the  house  just  now.  However, 
I^I.  Hyacinthe,  as  I  see  that  I  am  still  suspected,  I 
beg  that  you  will  indulge  in  no  farther  delicacy 


so  far  as  I  am  concerned.  Pray  gratify  your  cu- 
riosity to  the  utmost.  You  can't  make  yourself 
more  ridiculous  than  you  have  done  already ;  and, 
if  you  still  wish  to  search  the  house,  I  have  no 
longer  the  slightest  objection  to  accompany  you." 
Poor  M.  Hyacinthe  I 
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First  thej  took  mj  brethren  trtin, 
Then  wiled  my  lore  frae  me; 

Oh,  woe  onto  the  cruel  wars 
In  Low  Germanie ! — SeoUk  Song. 

ings  of  that  day,  and  who  was  acquitted  in  tliis 
case  not  only,  but  also  for  the  share  he  took  in 
BothwelFs  insurrection,  for  his  part  in  which  be 
was  arraigned  as  having  slain  "  three  of  the  king  s 
soldiers*'  at  the  battle  of  Langsides.  Thus,  escap- 
ing from  sieges  and  battles,  and,  what  is  more,  from 
the  dangers  of  the  law,  George  Hepburn  died.  No 
one  knows  how  and  whether  he  came  to  his  end 
on  the  field  or  the  scaffold,  or  in  his  own  house  of 
Athelstaneford.  Nor  is  anything  known  of  the 
day  or  year  of  his  death,  for  little  store  was  in 
those  days  set  by  the  life  of  a  simple  yeoman.  In 
the  year  1616,  it  is  found  that  his  eldest  sod, 
George  Hepburn,  is  **  retoured"  in  the  lands  of 
Athelstaneford.  George's  brother  was  John  Hep- 
bum,  the  chief  hero  of  Mr.  Grant's  Memoir.  We 
say  the  chief  hero,  for  he  records  other  names  and 
the  deeds  of  other  men  of  the  time. 

John  Hepburn,  the  man  in  buf,  had  at  that 
time,  namely,  in  1616,  when  his  father  ms  jost 
dead,  reached  his  sixteenth  year.  He  had  btd 
what  little  schooling  sufficed  for  a  younger  son  of 
his  day,  and  he  was  well  Informed  for  a  lad  who 
left  school  at  fourteen.  His  back  was  yet  nnhept, 
and  his  mind  rather  stimnlated  than  fraught  with 
learning.  But  the  best  acquisition  he  made  at 
school  was  a  friend,  Robert  Mnnro;  his  class- 
fellow  in  youth,  his  battle-fellow  in  after  years.  At 
that  time,  John  Hepburn,  too,  was  distuigaisbed, 
even  on  the  border,  for  the  skill  and  grace  of  hia 
horsemanship,  and  for  the  scientific  use  he  made 
of  the  sword.  And  well  it  was  for  him  that  he, 
whose  fortune  lay  at  the  sword's  pointy  should  have 
known  how  to  handle  that  instrument  of  hia  fntoR 
elevation. 

For  to  a  youngster  from  the  Scottish  horder 
the  time  offered  scarcely  any  sustenance  and  muck 
less  promotion.  The  border  wars  and  the  home 
feuds  of  the  Scottish  nobleswere  for  the  nwioe  ter- 
minated by  the  accession  of  James  Stoart  So  mo- 
notonous and  void  of  incident  had  life  on  the 
border  become,  that  John  Hepburn  and  Robert 
Munro  actually  set  out  on  a  tour  to  Paris  and 
Poictiers,  perhaps  for  the  purpose  of  study,  thoo^ 
it  is  much  more  probable  that  they  intended  look- 
ing out  for  vacancies  in  some  of  the  Scotch  le^ 
ments  in  France.     On  this  occasion  it  appears  that 

n  *^^^Sl^^^!^i  AdTentur«  of  Sir  John  Hepburn,  Knight,  Governor  of  Munich.  Marshal  of  France  under  Low  Xfll  «^ 
Commander  of  the  Soota  Brigade  under  Qastavus  Adolphns,  etc.    By  James  Grant.    London :  Blackwood  and  Sons.   1851. 


Oh,  woe  unto  these  cruel  wars 

That  erer  they  hegan ; 
for  they  have  reft  my  native  isle 

Of  many  a  pretty  man. 

We  would  not  raise  him  from  the  dead,  even  if 
we  could !  For  were  he  here,  standing  up  in  all 
his  grim  majesty  of  martial  pomp,  we  would  not 
sneer  at  him  who  in  his  time  did  his  time's  work 
faithfully  and  manfully.  Much  less  would  we 
worship  him  as  a  hero ;  for  even  his  exploits  of 
bravery  and  endurance  cannot  raise  him  to  the 
standard  of  a  hero  of  our  days.  Why  not,  then, 
let  him  rest  in  his  foreign  grave  ?  Yes,  let  him 
rest,  but  aa  a  lesson  to  this  century,  as  a  proof  that 
all  human  excellence  and  all  ideas  of  human  ex- 
cellence are  passing  away  to  make  room  for  other 
excellence  and  other  ideas  of  excellence,  let  ns  try 
to  raise,  though  it  be  but  for  an  hour,  the  shadow  of 
the  shadow  of  Sir  John  Hepburn. 

In  East-Lothian,  almost  within  sight  of  Ber- 
wick-Law, and  on  the  brink  of  that  deep  hollow  or 
ford  where  the  Scots  defeated  and  ulew  Athelstane, 
the  Saxon  king,  stands  a  goodly-sized  manor- 
house,  overlooking  the  rocky  hills  of  Dirleton, 
flanked  by  an  old  kirk  and  surrounded  by  decayed 
moss-covered  trees.  The  stone  steps  of  the  man- 
sion are  worn  away  with  the  tread  of  many  gene- 
rations of  men  and  women  who  have  passed  away 
and  left  no  trace  behind  them.  Others,  the  denizens 
of  that  old  gloomy  house,  are  mentioned  here  and 
there  in  stray  parchments  and  records ;  and  from 
the  collected  evidence  of  these  it  appears  that 
House  Athelstaneford  was  built  by  a  branch  of 
the  Hepburns  of  Hailes  and  Bothwell,  and  that 
the  place  was  held  feudally  of  their  kinsmen  the 
Hepburns  of  Waughton.  These  Hepburns  of 
Hailes  and  Bothwell,  and  of  Athelstaneford  and 
Waughton,  were  an  impetuous  and  warlike  family, 
who  took  their  fill  of  fighting  and  plunder  in  all 
the  frays  of  the  Border.  Thus,  in  January  1569, 
we  find  them  expelled  from  their  ancestral  seat  at 
Waughton,  and  assembling  in  large  masses  to  re- 
take that  place,  "  and  Fortalice  of  Vachtune,"  where 
they  slew, "  Vmqle.  Johnne  Geddes,'*  and  hurt  and 
wounded  "divers  otheris,"  besides  breaking  into 
the  Barbican  and  capturing  sixteen  steeds.  But 
while  thus  employed,  they  were  attacked  by  the 
Laird  of  Carmichael,  the  Captain  of  the  Tower, 
who  slew  three  of  them  and  drove  ofif  the  rest. 
Among  them  was  George  Hepburn  of  Athelstane- 
ford, who  was  subsequently  tried  for  the  proceed- 
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the  rising  fame  of  the  great  GastavnB  Adolphns, 

whom  he  '*  heard  frequent  commendations,  gave 
birth  to  a  spark  of  military  ardonr  within  his 
breast  which  was  never  extinguished  till  his  death/* 

Robert  Munro  remained  in  Paris,  and  learned  a 
soldiers  trade  in  the  body-guard  of  the  King  of 
France.  How  that  trade  was  taught  in  those  days 
will  best  be  learned  from  hisown  account  of  military 
punishments : 

'^I  was  once  made  to  stand,  in  my  younger 
yeares,  at  the  Louvre-gate,  in  Paris,  for  sleeping  in 
the  morning  when  I  ought  to  have  been  at  my 
exercise ;  for  punishment  I  was  made  to  stand,  from 
eleven  before  noone  to  eight  of  the  clocke  in  the 
night,  centry,  armed  with  corslet,  headpiece,  brace- 
lets, being  iron  to  the  teeth,  in  a  hot  summer  s 
day,  till  I  was  weary  of  my  life,  which  ever  after 
made  me  more  strict  in  punishing  those  under  my 
command.*' 

John  Hepburn  was  destine*!  to  win  his  spurs  in 
a  school  which  was  equally  severe,  though  less  dis- 
tinguished. When  he  returned  home,  he  found 
Sir  Andrew  Grey,  a  soldier  of  fortune,  with  a 
camp  of  recruits  at  Monkrig,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Athelstaneford ;  and  every  day  drummers  were 
Bcouring  the  country,  drumming  out  for  volunteers 
to  fight  in  Bohemia  for  the  Princess  Elizabeth  and 
against  the  German  Emperor.  Their  song  of 

fVe  boyt !  f^e  bo}t !  leave  it  not  there, 
No  honor  ii  gotten  by  hunting  the  hare, 

had  its  effect  on  John  Hepburn,  who  consented  to 
"  trail  a  pilke  in  Sir  Andrew's  band,"  that  is  to  say, 
he  enlisted  as  a  private  soldier  in  the  division. 

His  captain,  Sir  Andrew,  of  all  men  was  most 
fit  to  train  young  soldiers  to  the  trade  of  arms.  He 
was  the  type  of  a  soldier  of  fortune  and  paid 
partisan,  to  whom  the  camp  was  a  home,  the 
march  a  recreation  and  the  day  of  battle  a  season 
of  gala  and  rejoicing.  He  had  seen  much  service 
and  hard  fighting  at  home  and  abroad.  As  a  friend 
of  Lord  Home,  he  had,  in  1594,  been  outlawed  by 
the  General  Assembly ;  and  at  the  battle  of  Glen- 
livar  he  commanded  the  Earl  of  Huntley  s  artil- 
lery, which  consisted  of  *'  three  culverins."  This 
old  soldier  wore  his  bufif  and  armour  as  every-day 
dress,  even  in  time  of  peace,  and  he  was  never 
seen  without  a  long  sword,  a  formidable  dagger 
and  a  pair  of  iron  pistols,  all  of  which  served 
greatly  to  annoy  the  King  James  Stuart,  who  said 
of  old  Sir  Andrew  that  he  was  so  fortified  that,  if 
he  were  but  well  "victualled,  he  would  be  im- 
pregnable." Impregnable  though  he  may  have 
been  to  cold  iron  and  leaden  bullets,  yet  being  sent 
into  Holland,  in  1624,  with  12,000  English,  it  is 
presumed  that  he  perished  with  his  men,  most  of 
whom  "  deyed  miserablie  with  cold  and  hunger," 
and  whose  bodies  lay  **  heaped  upon  another,"  as 
food  for  "  the  dogs  and  swine,  to  the  horror  of  all 
beholders." 

But  we  anticipate.  In  the  year  1620,  when  John 
Hepburn  joined  Sir  Andrew's  band,  he  led  his 
force  of  1,500  men  (and  among  them  120  moss- 
troopers whom  the  King*s  Oouncil  had  arrested 
and  enrolled  for  turbulency)  through  Leith  and 
Holland  into  Bohemia. 

That  unfortunate  country  was  just  then  exposed 
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to  all  the  horrors  of  a  religious  war.  The  Austrian 
Emperor  had  endeavoured  to  enforce  his  Roman 
Catholic  tendencies,  and  the  States  had  rebelled 
and  offered  their  crown  to  the  Mector  of  the 
Palatinate,  son-in-law  to  James  Stuart ;  and  it  was 
between  him  and  the  Emperor  that  the  princes 
and  powers  of  Germany  and  Europe  had  to  choose. 
Sir  Andrew  Gray's  Scotch  regiment  joined  the 
Mector's  forces  in  the  campaign  against  the  Empe- 
ror's Spanish  auxiliaries,  under  the  Marquis  Spi- 
nola;  and  in  the  course  of  that  campaign  John 
Hepburn   was  promoted  to  the  conunand  of  a 
company  of  pikes.     After  the  Battle  of  Prague, 
where  the  Elector's  forces  were  signally  defeated, 
and  where  that  prince  himself  abandoned  his  owtL 
cause,  the  Scotch  troops  joined  the  army  of  the 
Count  of  Mansfeld,  who  undertook  to  carr^^  on 
the  war  on  account  of  the  unfortunate  queen.     At 
his  side  they  fought  in  the  Palatinates,  in  the  Alsace, 
and  in  Holland,  at  which  latter  place  they  assisted 
in  the  defence  of  the  fortress  of  Bergen-op-Zoom ; 
and  on  one  occasion  cut  their  way  through  the 
Marqnis  of   Spinola's  army.     On     these  fights, 
though  we  might  adduce  many  instances  of  bravery 
and  devotion  on  the  part  of  the  heroic  Scots,  we 
must  nevertheless  be  silent ;  for  so  intrepid  were 
they  all,  that  John  Hepburn's  deeds  are  lost  amidst 
the  number.    His  name  stands  first  prominently 
forward  when,  at  the  end  of  the  war  in  Holland, 
he  led  the  remains  of  Sir  Andrew's  band  to  Swe- 
den, whither  they  were  attended  by  the  force  of 
the  great  Gustavus  Adolphus.     That  king,  whose 
camp  had  risen  to  be  the  best  military  school  in 
Europe,  was  almost  monthly  joined  by  troops  of 
Scotchmen,  and  Mr.  Grant,  whose  researches  on 
the  subject  have  been  minute  in  the  extreme,  in« 
forms  us  that  not  less  than  13,104  Scots  served  in 
the  Swedish  army  during  the  wars  in  Germany. 

Captain  John  Hepburn,  joined  by  his  cousin* 
James  Hepburn  of  Waughton,  was  duly  installed 
in  the  Swedish  army,  and  soon  promoted  to  the 
command  of  the  Green  Scots  Brigade.  Imagine 
him,  decked  with  all  the  panoply  of  a  warrior  of 
that  time,  dressed  in  a  gorget  of  richest  stuff, 
covered  with  cunningly-worked  and  inlaid  armour 
from  the  forges  of  Milan,  his  head  surmounted 
with  the  plumed  morion,  arrow-shaped,  with  a 
gilt  tiar  turning  up  in  front,  his  hair  cut  close, 
his  moustache  hanging  down  upon  his  gorget,  and 
his  long  sword  rattling  against  his  enormous  spurs. 
Imagine  the  Swedish  king's  Scotch  officer,  his 
resplendent  breast-plate,  half  covered  with  a  scarlet 
scarf;  his  jackboots  pistol-proof,  and  accoutred  with 
enormous  spurs,  having  each  six  rowels,  measuring 
three  inches  from  point  to  point,  and  projecting  from 
a  ball  of  bell-metal,  within  which  were  four  iron 
drops,  which  jingled  as  he  rode  or  walked.  Imagine 
him  leading  his  band  of  musketeers  and  pikemen, 
all  duly  clad  in  helmets,  gorgets,  buff-coats  and 
breast-plates — ^the  musketeers  wearing  their  heavy 
matchlSckB,  the  pikemen  carrying  pikes,  varying 
from  fourteen  to  eighteen  feet  long,  and  all  of  them, 
from  the  leader  down  to  the  last  youngster  who 
trailed  a  pike,  looking  more  massive  and  stout  than 
any  men  of  our  day  ever  can  look ;  for  their  corse- 
lets were  both  large  and  thick,  to  cover  (their 
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well-padded  doublets,  and  to  resist  the  dint  of  bid- 
lets.    In  1G23  he  was  a  colonel  and  commander 
of  a  regiment  which  formed  part  of  the  army 
which  the  King  of  Sweden  despatched  against  the 
King  of  Poland.     "It  was  in  this  Polish  war," 
gays  his  biographer,  ^'that  Hepburn  began  the 
series  of  brilliant  achievements  which  marked  his 
career  under  the  banner  of  Giistavus.     The  most 
important  of  these  deeds  of  arms  was  the  relief  of 
Mew,  a  town  of  Western  Prussia,  the  Swedish 
garrison  of  which  was  closely  blockaded  by  a 
Polish  army  of  30,000  men,  who  were  intrenched 
upon  a  steep  green  eminence,  cutting  off  all  com- 
mimication  between  the  town  and  the  surrounding 
country.     The  town  of  Mew  being  situate  on  tlie 
confluence  of  the  Versa  with  the  Vistula,  it  was 
over  thia  eminence  that  the  relieving  army  had  to 
pass  if  they  would  raise  tlie  siege.     The  Poles 
had,  therefore,  furnished  it  with  two  batteries  of 
ordnance,  which  commanded  the  approach  by  a 
cross  fire,  while  the  whole  line  of  their  intrenched 
infantry,  armed  with  bows  and  matchlocks,  swept 
the  ground  which  descended  abruptly  from  their 
earthen  parapets.    Against  this  army  of  30,000 
the  King  of  Sweden  sent  3000  Scots  foot  and  600 
horse,  under  Count  Thum.    This  force  left  the 
Swedish  camp  in  tlie  dusk  of  Uie  evening ;  and 
proceeding  quietly  and  silently  by  a  secret  path, 
they  soon  came  in  view  of  the  heights  on  which 
the  Polish  infantry,  clad  in  mail  of  a  half  Oriental 
fashion,  and  armed  with  bows,  matchlocks,  iron 
maces,  lances,  scimitars  and  targets,  were  strongly 
intrenched,  with    their    brass    cannon    bristling 
through  the  green  brushwood  on  their  right  and 
left     In  their  rear  lay  the  spires  of  Mew,  the 
object  of  the  contest  and  the  prize  of  victory. 

Night  was  fast  setting  in  when  Colonel  Hepburn 
began  to  ascend  the  hill,  by  a  narrow  and  winding 
path,  encumbered  by  rocks  and  stones,  thick  under- 
wood and  overhanging  trees>  through  which  the 
heavily-armed  soldiers  threaded  their  way  with 
great  difficulty,  as  they  clung  to  the  projecting 
ledges  of  rock  or  grasped  the  furze  and  under- 
wood in  their  attempts  to  gain  the  summit  Not  a 
Bound  was  heard^  not  a  word  was  spoken,  and 
even  the  clang  of  armour  or  the  jingle  of  a  metal 
aword-sheath  were  drowned  by  the  hoarse  roar  of 
the  impetuous  Vistula  beneath.  Thus  guided  by 
the  white  plume  in  Hepburn's  helmet,  the  Scots 
gained  the  summit  and  surprised  the  Poles,  who 
ivere  still  working  at  their  trenches.  Muskets  were 
clubbed,  pikes  advanced  and  the  trenches  taken. 
But  bullets,  arrows  and  stones  fell  upon  them  in  a 
dense  shower,  and  hordes  of  Cossacks  in  mail 
fihirts  and  steel  caps  caused  them  great  tribulation 
by  their  violent  onsets,  imtil  Hepburn  withdrew 
his  column  to  a  rock,  against  which  he  leaned  his 
rear,  while  his  front  ranks,  their  pikes  advanced, 
stood  immoveable,  presenting  an  impenetrable 
mass  of  bristling  steel  points,  with  every  now  and 
then  a  murderous  volley  from  the  musketeers  in 
the  centre.  In  this  position  he  was  reinforced 
by  200  German  arquebusiere,  whose  assistance 
enabled  him  to  hold  out  Advance  was  quite  out 
of  the  question,  for  all  along  his  front  the  Poles 
piled;  their  portable  chevauaHie-frise,  while  the 


whole  of  their  army  attacked  him  incessantly  or 
two  nights  and  two  days.  But  in  the  meanwhile, 
the  King  of  Sweden  succeeded  in  revictualling 
and  regarrisoning  the  town  of  Mew.  The  Poles 
whose  only  hope  was  to  reduce  the  ^e  by  fatigue 
and  hunger,  broke  up  their  camp  and  akndooed 
the  siege. 

Nor  was  it  on  land  alone  that  Colonel  Hepbam 
and  his  Scots  volunteered  the  most  desperate  service. 
In  the  year  1630  he  was  sent,  wiUi  ninety-two 
companies  of  foot  and  sixteen  squadrons  of  horse, 
in  two  hundred  small  vessels^  from  E16nabeQ,  in 
Sweden,  across  the  stormy  Baltic  to  PommerB, 
where  he  remained  in  country  quarters  until  be 
received  orders  to  support  Sir  Donald  Macby's 
Highlanders  in  the  island  of  Rugen. 

Those  Highlanders,  then  under  the  command  of 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Munro,  had  embarked  at  PU- 
lan,  from  whence  they  were  ordered  to  sail  to 
Wolgast,  in  Pommem.  They  were  in  two  Swedish 
vessels,  and  their  baggage,  horses,  drums  and 
ammunition  were  in  a  small  ship  which  sailed 
along  with  Uiem.     Driven  into  the  roads  of  Bora- 
holm  by  a  tempest,  the  two  vessels  were  separated, 
and  one  of  them,  in  which  were  Lieutenant-Golooel 
Munro  and  Captain  Robert  Munro,  widi  three 
Highland  companies,  sprung  a  leak,  and  was,  after 
many  dangers  and  hardships  to  the  soldiers,  thrown 
on  the  coast  of  the  island  of  Riigen,  where  elie 
parted  amidships,  and  where  the  three  compames 
of  Highlanders  had  to  cling  to  the  wreck,  over 
which   the  waves  broke  with  an  indescribable 
fury.  Landed  at  length  by  means  of  a  raft,  ivbich 
they  constructed  in  the  very  midst  of  the  sorge, 
they  found    themselves  ei^ty  miles  from  tbe 
Swedish  outposts,  on  an  island  all  tiie  forte  of 
which  were   in  the  hands  of   the  Imperialists, 
while  all  their  means  of  defence  consisted  in 
swords,  pikes  and  some  wet  muskets,  while  every 
man  of  them  was  drenched,  starving  and  exhausted 
witli  danger  and  toil     But  it  required  greater 
hardships  or  dangers  to  break  the  sspint  of  these 
liardy  soldiers   of    fortune.      They  hid  among 
the  cliffs  until  night,  when  they  borrowed  Uij 
muskets  from  the  Pommeranian  Governor  of  B^- 
genwalde  Castle,  by  whose  assistance  also  they 
gained  access  to  the  city  and  killed  and  captnrea 
the  Austrian  garrison.    Having  thus  obtained  pos* 
session  of  the  capital  of  Rugen,  the  next  thing  to 
be   done  was  to  retain  the  place  and  defend  it 
against  the  Austrians,  a  large  force  of  whom  w^re 
at  Colberg,  at  the  distance  of  only  seven  mil« 
from   Rugenwalde.      Lieutenant-Colonel  Mun^) 
strengthened  the  castle  by  the  erection  of  tcrt 
sconces  and  redoubts,  and  provisioned  it  hy  foreg- 
ing  the  country  even  to  the  very  gates  of  DantEg. 
Then  came  a  siege  of  nine  weeks,  with  its  cta- 
nonading,  and  its  daily  and  ni^^y  8^"""^ 
and  sallies,  until,  one  morning,  the  Austrians  fled 
from  their  trenches  at  the  approach  of  Qjh**^ 
Hepburn's  Green  Brigade  and  Invincibles. 

And  here  Sir  John  again  appears  on  the  scene, 
as  governor  of  the  town  and  cakle  of  Riigenwalde, 
recruiting  among  the  islanders^  and  <5oIl«;ting 
8000  fighting-men,  whom  he  armed,  discijrfi^ 
and  divided  into  companies.    Having  thus  cieatea 
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an  araiy,  he  drovo  the  enemy  out  of  Pommerland, 
and,  lastly,  sat  down  before  Colberg  to  invest  and 
blockade  it  In  the  course  of  this  siege  he  was 
superseded  in  his  command  by  a  small  German 
lordling,  the  Herr  von  Kniphausen,  who  held  a 
higher  rank  in  the  Swedish  army,  and  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  many  of  the  feats  of  the 
Scottish  Hercules,  which  tlus  Herr  von  Kniphau- 
een,  too  weak  for  execution,  planned  for  the  per- 
formance of  others.  Among  these  feats  is  the 
defence  of  the  town  and  castle  of  Shevelbrunn,  a 
pass  at  the  distance  of  five  miles  from  Colberg, 
and  through  which  the  Austrian  forces  of  General 
Montecuculi,  which  were  marching  up  for  the  relief 
of  Oolberg,  would  have  to  pass,  before  they  could 
approach  the  town. 

The  Herr  von  Kniphausen*s  orders  were  very 
precise,  and  much  more  easy  to  give  than  to  exe- 
cute. *'  Maintain  the  town,"  said  that  beer-bloated 
Teuton,  "  so  long  as  you  can ;  but  give  not  up  the 
castle  while  a  single  man  remains  with  you.'* 
That  is  to  say,  not  "  Go  in  and  win !"  but  "  Go  in 
and"  be  killed ;  "  but  the  longer  you  can  be  about 
it  the  more  creditable  it  will  be  for  you." 

Thus  instructed,  and  accompanied  by  a  squadron 
of  steel-clad  troopers,  Sir  John  rode  forth,  think- 
ing the  place  but ''  a  scurvie  hole  for  any  honest 
cavalier  to  maintain  his  credit  in."  But  the  Herr 
vou  Kniphausen  had  changed  his  mind  already, 
and,  withdrawing  Sir  John  and  the  troopers,  he 
sent  Munro  and  his  Highlanders,  with  exactly  the 
same  instructions,  to  be  killed  and  to  take  time. 
These  Highlanders  fortified  the  ruined  place  with 
ramparts  of  rock  and  stockades  breast  high ;  and 
while  they  were  completing  their  preparations  the 
earth  around  shook  with  the  tramp  of  Flemish 
horses  and  mailed  men,  for  8000  Imperialists, 
cuirassiers,  Croats  and  arquebusiers,  commanded 
by  Montecuculi,  marched  up  with  great  speed,  but 
with  still  greater  speed  were  they  driven  back  by 
the  well-regulated  fire  of  the  Highlanders.  From 
their  masses,  still  confused  with  the  hurry  of  the 
retreat,  a  trumpeter  advanced  proposing  a  treaty 
of  surrender,  to  which  Munro  replied, "  The  word 
treaty  having  by  some  chance  been  omitted  in  my 
instructions,  I  have  only  powder  and  ball  at  the 
service  of  the  Count  de  Montecuculi."  Back  rode 
the  trumpeter,  incensed  with  the  Scotchman's 
saucy  answer,  and  on  came  the  Walloons  and 
Croats.  And  the  Highlanders,  firing  over  their 
earthen  breastworks,  held  the  foe  back  with  battle- 
built  ramparts  of  dead  men,  which  lay  chin-deep 
in  front  of  every  barricade ;  and  fighting,  shooting, 
always  retreating  from  one  work  to  another,  and 
burning  the  streets  as  they  fell  back,  they,  with 
their  faces  still  turned  to  the  enemy,  made  good 
their  retreat  into  the  castle.  But  Montecuculi,  who 
'waa  not  well  pleased  with  the  violence  of  those 
**  barekneed  soldiers,"  retreated  during  the  night 
firom  Shevelbnmn,  not  without  Munro  despatch- 
ing' '^  eighteen  dragoniers  to  march  after  them  for 
bringing  me  intelligence  of  his  majestie*8  forces 
from  Statin  which  were  come  betwixt  the  enemy 
and  Colberg." 

The  Austrian  garrison  of  Colberg  being  hard 
pressed  by  the  Scots  and  Swedes,  and  having  no 


hope  of  relief  from  Montecuculi,  was  at  length 
compelled  to  capitulate,  and  marched  out  with  tlio 
honours  of  war,  namely,  "all  in  their  armour, 
with  pikes  carried,  coloui*s  flying,  drums  beating 
and  matches  lighted ;  with  bag  and  baggage,  and 
two  pieces  of  cannon  with  balls  in  their  muzzles, 
and  lintstocks  burning." 

Six  hundred  of  Lord  Reay  s  Highlanders  were, 
for  nine  days,  beseiged  by  the  Imperialists  in  New 
Brandenburg.  On  the  ninth  day  the  town  was 
taken  by  assault,  and  the  six  hundred  Highlanders 
with  their  chief.  Colonel  Lindsay,  then  28  years  of 
age,  were  unmercifully  cut  to'pieces.  Two  officers, 
Captain  Lines  and  Lieutenant  Lumsden,  escaped 
by  swimming  the  wet  ditch  in  their  armour,  and 
brought  the  news  of  tlieir  comrades*  death  to  the 
head-quarters  of  the  Scotch  brigade ;  and  these, 
with  carried  pikes,  matches  lit,  six  standards  dis- 
played, and  all  the  drums  beating  the  '^  old  Scots' 
march,"  which  the  shrill  fifes  poured  to  the  morn- 
ing wind,  marched  iipon  Frankfort-on-the-Odor 
to  avenge  the  death  of  their  comrades  on  Count 
Schomberg's  Austrian  brigade  of  10.000  old  troops. 
As  they  came  within  sight  of  the  city,  they  ex- 
tended their  lines,  and  marching  up  from  difi^erent 
quarters,  attacked  it  And  the  Austrians,  still 
reeking  with  the  slaughter  of  New  Brandenburg, 
and  their  ravages,  their  burnings,  sackings  and 
murders,  the  piking  of  children  and  the  violence 
done  to  women  in  Brandenburg  and  Pommem, 
stood  up  on  the  line  of  the  embattled  wall  which 
girt  the  city,  and  which  was  bright  with  the  glitter 
of  their  helmets.  Their  cannon  opened  from  the 
ramparts  and,  when  the  smoke  was  blown  aside 
their  pikes  and  muskets  and  sword-blades  flashed 
in  the  sun.  But  on  that  day  all  the  cannonading 
was  a  mere  prelude,  an  earnest  of  what  was  to 
follow  in  the  way  of  attack  and  defence.  For  the 
King  of  Sweden  had  yet  to  reconnoitre  the  place, 
which  he  did  in  person  ;  and  having  for  that  pur- 
pose come  "  somewhat  too  near  tlie  town,**  a  sally 
was  made  by  the  Austrians  and  the  king's  party 
fired  at  Two  officers  fell  badly  wounded,  namely. 
Lieutenant  Munro  of  Munro*8  regiment  and  Colonel 
Teufifel  {Anglice  Devil)  Baron  of  Zinnersdorf, 
for  whom  the  King  '^  made  great  mourn,  alleging 
he  had  no  help  then  but  of  Hepburns."  And  in- 
deed it  was  John  Smclair,  of  Hepburn's  regiment, 
who  repelled  the  Imperialists  ;  and,  following  up 
his  advantage,  effected  a  lodgment  in  a  church- 
yard, from  whence  he  could  enfilade  and  sweep 
the  enemy's  works  in  flank.  Captain  Gunter,  too, 
of  Hepburn's  regiment,  accompanied  by  a  dozen  of 
his  men,  clambered  through  the  moat  and  recon- 
noitred the  space  between  the  outer  rampart  and 
the  inner  wall.  These  preparations  having  been 
made  during  the  night  and  on  the  morning  of  Palm 
Sunday,  the  3rd  April,  the  general  assault  com- 
menced at  five  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  that  day. 
We  quote  it  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Grant's  masterly 
description,  adding  only  that  the  King  of  Sweden 
unleashed  his  Soots  against  the  walls,  after  remind- 
ing them  of  their  murdered  countrymen  at  New 
Brandenburg. 

"  A  trumpet  sounded  ! 
I     "  The  whole  Swedish  artillery  poured  a  general 
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salvo  upon  the  eneiny*s  works,  while  from  every 
point  of  their  Approaches  the  muBketeers  poured 
volley  after  volley.  .  .  .  And  while  the  imperial 
cannon,  muskets,  pistolettes  and  arquehuses-^'Croix 
vomited  a  cloud  of  fire  and  dense  white  smoke, 
with  bullets  of  every  size — lead,  iron  and  brass — 
from  the  walls,  parapets  and  palisadoes,  from  case- 
mate and  cavalier,  the  brave  Scottish  brigade,  with 
the  green  banners,  nishcd  on  with  levelled  pikes 
to  storm  the  Guben  Gate. 

"  Sir  John  Hepburn  and  Colonel  Lumsden,  side 
by  side,  led  them  on.  They  both  bore  lighted 
petards  to  burst  open  the  gate.  Advancing,  they 
hung  their  petards,  and  retired  a  pace  or  two :  the 
engines  burst  and  blew  the  strong  barrier  to  a 
thousand  fragments.  And  now  the  bullets  poured 
through  the  gap  thick  as  a  hailstorm ;  for,  charged 
to  the  muzzle,  two  pieces  of  Austrian  cannon  swept 
the  approach  and  made  tremendous  havoc  among 
the  dense  ranks  of  the  Scots  Brigade,  forming 
absolute  lanes  through  them. 

"  While  Munro*s  regiment  crossed  the  wet  ditch, 
among  mud  and  water  which  came  up  to  their 
gorgets,  and  boldly  planting  their  ladders,  clam- 
bered over  the  sloping  bastions,  under  a  murderous 
fire,  storming  the  palisadoes  at  point  of  sword  and 
push  of  pike,  Gustavus,  with  the  Blue  and  Yellow 
Swedish  Brigades,  all  officered  by  Scotch  Cavaliers, 
fell,  sword  in  hand,  upon  that  quarter  which  was 
defended  by  Walter  Butler  and  his  Irish  regiment. 
Butler  made  a  noble  and  resolute  defence,  fighting 
nearly  to  the  last  man  around  him. 

"The  Green  Scots  Brigade  still  pressed  des- 
perately to  gain  the  strong  Guben  Gate;  the 
valorous  Hepburn,  leading  the  pikes  and  being 
advanced  within  half-pike*s  length  of  the  door,  was 
shot  above  the  knee  that  he  was  lame  of  before. 
Finding  himself  struck,  *  Bully  Munro,'  he  cried 
jocularly  to  his  old  friend  and  fellow-student, 
whose  soldiers  had  so  gallantly  carried  the  outer 
palisadoes — *  Bully  Munro,  I'm  shot !' 

"  A  major  advancing  to  take  his  place,  was  shot 
dead ;  and,  with  the  blood  streaming  from  their 
wounds,  the  soldiers  were  falling  fast  on  every 
side,  till  even  the  stubborn  pikemen  wavered  for 
a  moment ;  upon  which  liumsden  and  Munro,  each 
at  the  head  of  his  own  regiment,  having  their 
helmets  closed  and  half-pikes  in  their  hands, 
cheered  on  their  men,  and,  shoulder  to  shoulder, 
led  the  way. 

" '  My  hearts !'  exclaimed  Lumsden,  brandishing 
his  weapon,  '  ray  brave  hearts,  let's  enter !' 

"  *  Forward  I'  cried  Munro ;  '  advance,  pikes  !* 
And  the  gate  was  stormed  in  a  twinkling,  the 
Austrians  driven  back,  their  own  cannon  turned 
on  them  and  fired  point-blank,  blowing  their  heads 
and  limbs  into  the  air. 

'*  The  Austrians  were  slain  on  every  hand ;  and 
to  their  cries  of  *  Quarter !  quarter !'  the  Scots  re- 
plied, *  New  Brandenburg !  Remember  New  Bran- 
denburg !'".... 

"  Hepburn's  brigade  pressed  on  from  the  Guben 
Gate  through  one  street  which  was  densely  filled 
with  Imperial  troops,  who  contested  every  foot  of 
the  way,  while  General  Sir  John  Bannier  scoured 
another  with  his  brigade.    Twice  the  Imperialists 


beat  a  parley  ;  l)ut  amid  the  roar  of  the  musketry, 
the  boom  of  the  cannon  from  bastion  and  battery, 
with  the  uproar,  shouts  and  yells  in  every  con- 
tested street  and  house,  the  beat  of  the  dram  was 
unheard.  Still  the  combat  continued,  the  carnage 
went  on,  and  still  the  Scotch  brigade  advanced  lit 
close  columns  of  regiments,  shoulder  to  shoulder, 
like  moving  castles,  the  long  pikes  levelled  m 
front,  while  the  rear  ranks  of  musketeers  volleyed 
in  security  from  behind. 

"The  veteran  Imperialists,  'hunger  and  cold 
beatten  souldiers,'  met  them  almost  foot  to  foot  and 
hand  to  hand.  The  stem  aspect  of  Tilly's  soldiers 
excited  even  the  admiration  of  their  conquerors; 
for  their  armour  was  rusted  red  with  winter's 
storms,  and  dinted  with  sword-cuts  and  nmsket- 
balls ;  their  faces  seamed  with  scars  and  bronzed 
by  constant  exposure  in  every  kind  of  weather ;  Lnt 
they  were  forced  to  give  way,  and  a  frightful 
slaughter  ensued. 

"  The  Generals  Schomberg,  Montecucnli,  Tie- 
fenbach  and  Herbertstein  mounted,  and,  with  a  few 
cuirassiers,  fled  by  a  bridge  towards  Geogan,  leav- 
ing four  colonels,  thirty-six  junior  officers  and 
3(Xy)  soldiers  dead  in  the  streets,  fifty  colours,  and 
ten  baggage-waggons  laden  with  plate ;  and  6o 
precipitate  was  their  retreat  that  their  cowjonj 
blocked  up  the  passage  to  the  bridge,  while  cannon, 
tumbrils,  chests  of  powder  and  ball,  piles  of  dead 
and  dying  soldiers,  with  their  ghastly  and  dis- 
torted visages  and  battered  coats  of  mail,  covered 
with  blood  and  dust,  smoke,  mud  and  the  falling 
masonry  of  the  ruined  houses,  made  up  a  medley 
of  horrors  and  formed  a  barricade  which  obstructed 
the  immediate  pursuit  of  the  foe." 

Next  day  the  dead  were  buried ;  friend  and  f(>e 
were  laid  side  by  side,  a  hundred  in  every  grave. 

Within  a  few  days  only  after  the  capture  of 
Frankfort,  and  though  still  suffering  from  liis 
wound,  we  find  Sir  John  Hepburn  setting  out  \o 
reinforce  the  Marshal  Home  in  his  siege  of  Lands- 
berg,  a  town  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Oder. 
This  town  was  held  by  the  Austrian  Colonel  Gratz 
with  5000  foot  and  twelve  troops  of  horse.  As 
the  valiant  Scot  marched  along  he  fell  in  with  a 
horde  of  Croats  in  short  doublets,  corslets  of  steel, 
long  white  breeches  and  fur  caps,  whom  he  at- 
tacked, routed  and  slew  their  colonel,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  these  savage  warriors  fell  hack 
upon  Landsberg,  burning  all  the  villages  in  their 
way  and  blowing  up  all  the  bridges.  We  need 
not  here  expatiate  on  the  strength  of  Landsberg^, 
long  famed  for  the  manufacture  of  iron  advenns; 
or  the  mixture  of  boldness  and  stratagem— w^ 
crossing  a  deep  ditch  on  planks  and  tlie  taking  o 
the  strongest  redoubt — which  induced  Colonel 
Gratz  to  capitulate,  and  leave  the  town  with  dn^ 
beating  and  colours  displayed,  and  aecompiww 
by  not  less  than  QOOO  female  camp-followers,  m 
reference  to  whom  we  fully  subscribe  to  the  r«5«»« 
of  the  Swedish  InteUigencer  :  *•  Thus  was  a  goodly 
towne  and  a  strong  most  basely  given  vpc  by  a 
companie  of  cullions." 

Then,  again,  the  battle-field  of  Leipzig !  whicU 
has  since  been  drenched  with  the  oflGal  of  many  other 
butcheries,  but  which  had  its  bloodiest  day,  as  far 
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as  actual  carnage  went,  in  that  year  of  1631, 
when  Gustavus  of  Sweden,  with  30,000  men, 
inarched  upon  Tilly,  who  lay  encamped  on  the 
dull,  monotonous  plain  of  Leipzig,  \(ith  a  motley, 
grim-visaged,  scarred  and  war-worn  army  of  Wal- 
loon emissaries,  Spanish  infantry,  and  Austrian 
artillery,  all  in  all  to  the  number  of  40,000. 
Marching  on  from  Wittenberg,  the  Swedish  army 
-came  in  sight  of  the  Austrian  camp,  and  halted 
within  a  mile  of  it,  on  the  6th  September.  They 
placed  their  outgnard  almost  within  the  range  of  a 
falconet  from  the  enemy's  batteries,  when  they — 
— and  indeed  the  whole  army  with  them — bivou- 
acked on  the  bare  plain  in  their  armour,  with  their 
awords  and  muskets  at  their  sides,  and  with  their 
haversacks  for  pillows.  As  the  shades  of  the  even- 
ing thickened  over  the  Swedish  bivouack,  a  dense 
fog  rolled  lazily  along  from  the  direction  of  Meis- 
fien,  leaving  nothing  visible  but  the  line  of  red 
lires  which  marked  Tilly's  position  in  front  of 
Leipzig.  These  fires  dotted  the  slope  of  a  gentle 
eminence  south-west  of  Podelwitz,  and  extended 
nearly  two  miles  from  flank  to  flank.  That  sight 
was  a  fit  drop-scene  for  the  next  morning's  tra- 
gedy ;  which  scene  was  drawn  up  for  action  when, 
at  sunrise  on  Wednesday,  the  7th  September,  1631, 
the  white  mists  rose  like  a  gauzy  curtain  from  the 
mighty  plain  of  Leipzig  and  Breitenfeld.  As  that 
cnrtain  rose,  the  Swedes  prepared  for  action,  which 
they  did  by  field-prayers,  which  were  said  in  front 
t)f  every  regiment.  This  done,  the  king's  forces 
moved  in  good  order  against  the  Imperialists, 
whose  long  lines  of  burnished  arms  shone  again  in 
the  rays  of  the  rising  sun.  There  was  a  deep 
murmur  floating  from  one  line  to  another,  as  the 
soldiers  on  either  side  blew  their  gun-matches, 
opened  their  pouches,  and  sprung  their  ramrods. 

The  Swedish  army  is  thus  described  by  Munro  : 
^  In  the  van  were  the  Scottish  regiments  of  Sir 
James  Ramsay  the  Black,  the  Laird  of  Foulis,  and 
Sir  John  Hamilton.  Sir  John  Hepburn's  Green 
Scotch  Brigade  formed  part  of  the  reserve.  As 
senior-colonel.  Sir  John  Hepburn  commanded  this 
column,  which  consisted  of  three  brigades.  His 
own  regiment  carried  four  colours  into  the  field 
that  day. 

"  Field-Marshal  Home,  General  Bannier  and 
Lieutenant-General  Banditzen  commanded  the 
cavalry ;  the  King  of  Sweden  and  Baron  Teuffel, 
of  Ziorersdorf  and  Weyersburg,  led  the  main 
body  of  the  infantry." 

And  further  we  are  informed  by  the  chroniclers 
of  the  events  of  that  memorable  battle,  that  ''  as 
the  Swedish  troops  took  up  their  ground,  a  great 
flock  of  birds,  which  rose  suddenly  from  among 
the  long  grass  and  furrows  of  the  fields,  and  flew 
towards  "filly's  lines,  was  viewed  by  each  army  as 
an  omen  of  victory." 

Tilly's  position  was  extremely  strong.  His 
troops  were  drawn  up  in  close  columns,  according 
to  the  ancient  mode ;  one  flank  rested  on  Sohausen, 
the  other  on  Lindenthal,  two  miles  distant  He 
commanded  the  centre  himself;  Count  Fiirstenberg 
commanded  the  right  wing,  and  Count  Pappenheim 
the  left.  His  Walloons  were  intrenched  behind  a 
rampart  flanked  by  two  batteries,  mounting  each 


twenty  pieces  of  heavy  cannon.  One  commanded 
the  Swedish  approach  in  a  direct  line,  the  other 
enfiladed  the  Saxons.  In  their  rear  lay  a  thick 
wood  of  dark  trees,  where  Tilly  proposed  to  rally 
in  case  of  a  defeat  His  cuirassiers,  led  by  Count 
Fiirstenberg,  were  sheathed  in  complete  suits  of 
armour,  under  which  they  wore  coats  of  bu£P  and 
leather.  Among  these  were  the  gaudy  Italian 
cavalry  and  Crothenberg's  horse,  the  flower  of 
the  Empire.  These  horse  occupied  the  wings, 
the  infantry  the  centre.  Rcnconi's  regiment  was 
on  the  extreme  left  of  Tilly:  a  heavily  mailed 
regiment  of  Keformadoes  occupied  the  extreme 
right. 

As  the  two  armies  approached  still  nearer,  the 
battle-cry  of  each  rang  through  the  air. "  Gott  mit 
uns !"  cried  the  Swedes;  "  Sancta  Maria  l"  shouted 
the  Imperialists. 

And  at  this  juncture  the  vanguard  of  the  Scots, 
which  had  crossed  the  Lober  rivulet,  were  furi- 
ously charged  by  a  detachment  of  Pappenheim 
cuirassiers,  whom  they  repelled,  by  dint  of  pike 
and  musket,  and  compelled  to  fall  back  on  their 
main  body.  As  the  Pappenheimers  retreated 
through  the  village  of  Podelwitz,  they  set  fire  to 
it,  and  the  crash  of  the  burning  and  falling  houses 
was  mingled  with  the  cannonade  which  now  com- 
menced, and  which  lasted  two  hours  and  a  half. 
At  the  end  of  that  time,  when  the  space  between 
the  two  armies  was  completely  filled  with  a  dense 
white  smoke,  a  long  line  of  £teel  was  seen  to  glitter 
in  front  of  the  Swedish  lines,  and  a  strong  column 
of  Pappenheimers,  with  banners  uplifted,  sword 
brandished  and  helmet  closed,  poured  like  light- 
ning into  the  field  upon  the  Swedish  and  Finland 
cavalry,  who,  unshaken,  received  the  shock  and 
steadily  repelled  it.  Again  the  Pappenheimers 
charged,  and  again  they  were  repulsed,  and  driven 
upon  the  Saxon  troops  on  the  Swedish  left,  whom, 
after  a  hard  contest,  they  dislodged  and  drove 
pell-mell  across  the  plain.  Foremost  in  the  flight 
was  the  cowardly  Elector  of  Saxony,  who,  hurry- 
ing from  the  field,  sped  on  and  rode  ten  miles 
without  drawing  bridle. 

Of  the  Scottish  ofiicers  vast  numbers  were  slain, 
for  the  high  plumes  in  their  helmets  made  them 
conspicuous  marks  for  the  long  swords  of  the 
Pappenheimers,  who  hewed  them  down  on  every 
side  with  yells  of  fierce  delight  and  loud  shouts 
of,  "  Victoria  I  Victoria  I"  "  Follow  I  follow  I" 
when,  on  a  sudden,  in  the  midst  of  this  trium- 
phant career,  they  were  checked  by  the  sharp, 
quick  discharge  of  musketry  and  the  loud  roll  of 
the  old  Scots  march.  Sir  John  Hepburn  came 
up  with  his  men  drawn  up  six  deep,  and  as  they 
advanced  they  fired,  the  three  front  ranks  kneel- 
ing and  the  three  rear  standing  upright,  but  all 
firing  together  and  pouring  so  much  lead  among 
the  formidable  Pappenheimers  that  their  ranks 
were  broken ;  and  then  on  came  the  Swedish 
horse,  scouring  tlie  field  and  scattering  and  felling 
the  Pappenheimers  in  all  directions. 

Into  the  confusion  of  this  rout  rode  the  King  of 
Sweden  to  seek  succour  from  Hepburn  and  pro- 
tection for  his  left  flank,  which  the  flight  of  the 
Saxons  had  exposed.    The  king  gave  his  orders. 
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and  Sir  John,  calling  ont  to  the  brigades  of  horse 
on  his  right  and  left  flank  to  *•  Wheel,  form  column 
of  squadrons,  advance  to  the  charge  I"  placed  him- 
self at  the  head  of  his  own  brigade,  and,  supported 
by  half  of  Vitzdam's  corps,  he  marched  them  from 
the  rear  of  the  centre  to  the  left  flank,  where  he 
-was  met  by  the  Imperialists,  led  by  the  formidable 
TiUy,  who  rode  in  front  of  his  lines  dressed  in 
ihis  green  doublet  and  conspicuous  by  his  high 
pointed  hat  with  the  red  feather. 

That  small  shrunken  man  with  the  Ifvid  &ce 
and  the  piercing  hawk's  eye  was  met  by  Sir  John 
Hepburn,  who  galloped  along  in  full  armour,  with 
laurel  in  his  helmet,  sword  in  hand,  on  a  charger 
which  outshone  all  the  horses  in  the  field  by  the 
splendour  of  his  trappings.  And  behind  Hepburn 
came  the  Scots  in  dense  columns,  with  the  pike- 
men  in  front,  while  behind  them  were  three  ranks 
stooping  and  three  erect,  giving  thus  six  volleys 
at  once  from  the  faoe  of  their  squares,  and  pouring 
in  their  shot  over  each  others  helmets  like  a  hail- 
storm, mowing  down  the  shrinking  enemy  even  as 
grass  is  mown  by  the  scythe ;  and  so  they  swept 
on,  until  so  close  to  the  Austrians  Uiat  the  very 
colour  of  their  eyes  was  visible,  when  Hepburn 
gvve  the  kst  command :   "  Forward  pikes  T 

The  pikes  were  levelled ;  the  musketeers  clubbed 
their  musk^,  and,  with  a  loud  cheer  and  the  crash 
of  broken  helmets  and  skulls,  Hepburn's,  Lumsden*s 
and  Lord  Reay's  regunents,  each  led  by  its  colonel, 
burst  through  the  columns  of  Tilly,  driving  them 
back  in  irredeemable  confusion  and  with  frightful 
slau^ter.  Lord  Reay's  Highlanders  were  the 
first  to  break  through ;  and  Munro  on  the  right 
wing  stormed  the  trenches  against  the  Walloons, 
took  the  breastwori:,  captured  the  cannon  and 
killed  the  gunners  and  their  guards.  Nor  could 
any  of  the  Imperialists  have  escaped  the  slaughter 
of  that  day  but  for  the  smoke  and  dust,  •which 
£»vouTed  their  flight   Munro  says : 

"  We  were  as  in  a  dark  cloud,  not  seeing  half 
our  actions,  mu(^  less  discerning  either  the  way  of 
our  enemies  or  the  rest  of  our  brigades.  Where- 
upon, having  a  drummer  by  me,  I  caused  him  to 
beat  the  Scots  march  till  it  cleared  up,  which  re- 
collected our  friends  unto  us." 

In  the  evening,  the  battle-plain  of  Leipzig  pre- 


sented an  awful  sight  five  Impeiialist  field- 
officers,  Lerma,  Fiirstenberg,  Holstein,  Scbomberg, 
Gonzaga,  and  seven  thousand  soldiers  lay  dead  on 
the  field.  In  some  places  the  corpses  lay  piled 
over  each  other  chin  deep,  bleeding  bodies  and 
open  gushing  woxmds  mingled  with  rent  and  bloody 
armour,  torn  standards,  dismounted  cannon,  broken 
drums  and  dying  horses.  Great  bonfireswere  made 
of  the  broken  waggons  and  tumbrils,  and  the  ehat- 
tered  stockades  and  pikes  v^ioh  strewed  the 
field.  The  red  glow  of  these  fires,  as  ihey  biased 
on  the  plains  of  Leipzig,  glaring  on  t^e  glistening 
mail  and  upturned  faces  of  t^  dead,  ligfat^  the  Im- 
perialists on  their  flight  towards  the  Weser.  Eew 
of  these  fugitives  escaped :  for  all  nigbtthevnt 
plain  rang  with  the  reports  of  the  petronels  andpisto- 
lettes  of  the  pursuing  dragoons,  and  the  alarum-belli 
of  the  villages  tolled  incessantly.  All  the  pemnts 
were  up  and  in  arms  to  take  summary  revenge  on 
the  wounded  and  weary  Imperialists  who  came  in 
their  way.  And  Tilly,  the  grey-haired  Boldiet 
and  priest,  thrioe  wounded,  in  a  frenzy  of  fear  and 
shame  at  the  rout  of  hw  veterans,  fled  frOTiAe 
field  which  was  won  by  the  valour  of  the  "invin- 
cible Scots.'*  These  Soots,  who  made  snch  «d 
havoc  with  Tilly's  glory,  took  his  life  alao;  for 
when  he  met  them  again  on  the  bai^of  theLeeh, 
they  shot  off  his  leg  and  drove  him  to  Ingohtod^ 
where  he  died  of  his  wound. 

How  Sir  John  Hepburn  and  his  Scots  atormed 
Marienburg  and  the  Sconce  on  the  Rhine,  how 
they  defended  Oxenford,  how  Sir  John  qnanelled 
with  the  King  of  Sweden,  and,  in  spite  of  hJBorth 
never  again  ^to  unsheath  his  sword  for  that" nn- 
grateful  prince,"  how  he  did  good  service  a*  Ahea- 
burg  and  AltaFeste,  how  he  took  service  in  PraBC^ 
and  how  he  fell,  swordin  hand,  as  he  was  leading 
his  Scots  against  the  rampart  of  the  town  of  Zabera ; 
all  this,  and  more,  hig^  eulogies  paid  to  hi*  mfr' 
mory  by  German,  Swedish,  and  French  chroniolen, 
we  might  recount  here ;  and  if  we  refiram  it  » 
for  want  of  space,  not  for  want  of  will  Tlw« 
who  would  follow  Sir  John  Hepburn  on  bis  glo- 
rious oareer,  will  find  an  inexhaiMtibletreasnreOi 
amusement  and  sound  antiquarian  lore  in  Mr. 
Grant's  book,  which  is  the  best  of  its  kind  that  it 
has  ever  been  our  good  fortune  to  meet  with. 
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BY  A  WQRKING^»1AN. 
SECTION  X. — I  RETURN  AGAIN  TO  TYPES — A  SCHOOLMASTER  WANTED — ^I  GET  A  SITUATION  AND  A  Wffi 


I  PACKED  Ellen  and  the  doctor  and  his  lady,  toge- 
ther with  a  hundred  of  his  volumes  of  divinity, 
which  he  had  taken  the  opjwrtunity  of  his  visit  to 
town  to  get  substantially  bound,  into  the  Old 
Company's  coach  one  cold  starlight  morning ;  and 
as  the  heavy  vehicle  rolled  off  westward,  I  returned 
to  my  lodgings  and  made  up  my  knapsack  before 
It  was  yet  light,  and  sat  down  in  a  melancholy  mood 
to  wait  for  the  starting  of  the  short  stage  which 
was  to  carry  me  back  to  the  school.  I  took  leave  of 


and  his  family  at  the  eariy  breakfait;  mj 
host,  as  he  shook  me  heartily  by  the  hand,tflBariBg 
me  that  he  should  come  down  to  the  school  wfo^ 
day,  and  ^nd  me  out  when  I  least  expected  it 

It  was  now  near  the  end  of  ike  inoBth,  and  I 
found  most  of  the  boys  re-asBOooibled  at  my  Tttan- 
By  the  first  of  February  the  numbers  were  «»• 
plete,  some  new  boys  having  filled  up  the  naki 
of  those  who  had  finalty  left.  Several  of  ^ 
were  almost  grown  men,  i^ose  education  m 
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been  deferred  for  want  of  means  or  opportnmty ; 
and  their  influence  had  a  bad  effect,  especially 
upon  the  elder  boys,  who  began  to  ape  the  airs 
and  pretensions  of  the  new-comers,  and  to  repudiate 
the  obligations  of  obedience  and  established  rule. 
It  soon  became  evident  that  the  whole  school 
considered  the  compact,  whatever  it  was,  which 
they  had  made  with  the  head-master  at  the  bar- 
ring-out as  virtually  at  an  end.  They  were  more 
unruly  and  troublesome  than  ever ;  and  the  good- 
natured  governor  soon  found  it  necesmry  to  direct 
the  constant  attendance  of  the  whole  force  of 
ushers  and  under-mastersin  the  play-ground  when 
the  classes  were  dismifted.  In  addition  to  these 
grievances,  I  was  docked  of  one  of  my  two  hours 
in  the  forenoon,  in  order  to  assist  in  shoving  a 
small  class  of  the  new-comers  over  the  asees' 
bridge,  to  qualify  them  for  joining  their  more  ad- 
vanced comrades. 

I  had  now  literally  not  a  moment  of  time  at  my 
command  from  five  in  ^e  morning  to  nearly  ten 
at  night,  unless  I  abstracted  it  furtively  from  hours 
of  duty,  or  saved  it  from  the  single  hour  in  the 
forenoon  after  washing,  dressing  and  shaving.  My 
.  colleagues  as  well  as  myself  rebelled  against  the 
new  measures,  which  all  our  representations  to 
the  principal  failed  to  modify.     We  should  have 

•:  broken  out  into  f^)en  mutiny  had  we  been  the 
'  subjects  of  rigorous  supervision — but  as  that  was 
*  yery  lax,  we  could  evade  much  that  was  preposte- 

..  rously  required  of  us,  and  relieve  each  other  in 

some  small  degree  by  acting  together  in  concert. 

-  Still  w^  were  all  discontented,  and  weary  with  a 

,   never-ending  routine  of  duty  which  brought  no 

'  *  satisfaction  in   the  performance,   but  increasing 

/•com^aints  instead.  Quarrelling,  fighting,  riots 
Vand /pitched  battles  w«re  more  frequent  than  ever. 

.l^eae  last  were  conducted  so  secretly  that  we  did 
not  even  know  when  the  affairs  came  off — ^the 
first  intimation  of  which  would  be  the  sudden 
apparition  of  blaok^eyes  and  bloody  shirts  in  tlie 
ranks  at  prayer-time  or  in  class. 

As  spring  drew  on,  and  the  d«ys  grew  longer, 
matters  grew  worse  and  subordination  was  a  thing 
unknown.  The  slovens  could  not  be  induced  to 
wash  of  a  morning,  or  the  fighters  to  go  to  bed  of 
a  night  Bolstering  became  a  perfect  mania ;  and 
the  only  chance  we  bad  of  getting  the  turbulent 
crew  to  sleep  was  by  walking  them  completely  off 
their  feet  by  long  and  late  rambles  round  the 
country,  and  bringing  them  home  thoroughly 
&gged  and  weary  at  the  hour  of  bed-time.  I 
b^n  to  get  sick  of  my  poet,  and  often  asked 
myBe\{  why,  with  the  means  oif  doing  otherwise, 
I  submitted  to  lead  a  Hfe  of  perpetual  discomfort 
and  drudgery.  As  this  feeling  became  stronger 
my  assiduity  grew  less ;  and  having  no  prospect 
of  fulfilling  my  duties  satis&otorily,  I  candidly 
confess  I  grew  careless  of  fulfilling  them  at  all, 

;    and  sailed  with  the  stream  which  it  was  vain  to 

attempt  to  oppose.   When  the  warm  weather  came 

.  sictoess  and  fever  broke  out,  from  the  want  of 

:  <proper  ventilation  in  the  rooms.  Many  of  the 
boys  were  moved  off  to  the  infirmary,  and  some 
died.  The  head-master  now  became  anxious,  and 
interlered  personally  to  restore  order,  enforce  the 


morning  ablutions,  and  prevent  riots  and  fighting. 
He  gave  me  a  long  jobation,  to  arouse  me  to  the 
performance  of  an  impossible  task.  I  told  him  I 
should  prefer  resigning  it  unless  it  were  reduced 
to  practicable  limits — that  I  had  too  much  to  do, 
and  could  from  that  cause  do  nothing  effectually. 
Ever  courteous  and  kind,  he  promised  to  revise  my 
functions,  and  drew  up  a  schedule  of  them  for  my 
guidance,  which  left  me  three  hours  a-day  unem- 
ployed. Of  course  I  acted  on  these  instructions ; 
but  that  produced  an  explosion  of  wrath  among 
my  coadjutors,  and  sent  each  of  them  breathless 
with  indignation  to  the  study  of  the  old  gentleman 
for  a  corresponding  schedule.  I  was  recalled,  and 
wo  were  directed  to  submit  a  plan  of  our  own. 
This  was  never  done,  and  things  went  on  as  before. 

One  evening  in  May  I  punished  with  a  moderate 
caning  a  young  varlet  for  letting  loose  a  swarm  of 
cockchafers,  which  he  had  collected  for  the  purpose, 
to  buzz  round  the  old  gentleman*s  head  as  he  read 
prayers  under  the  gas-lamp.  The  fellow  thought 
fit  to  roar  immoderately  because  the  head-master 
was  within  hearing,  though  on  other  occasions  he 
never  condescended  to  "  give  tongue"  as  he  called 
it.  The  old  gentleman  came  at  the  cry  and 
beckoned  me  away.  He  lectured  me,  rather 
harshly  for  him,  on  the  assumption  of  authority. 
I  was  nettled  at  his  patronage  of  an  unmitigated 
young  blackguard,  and  retorted  on  the  total  absence 
of  anything  like  authority  anywhere  on  the  pre- 
mises. We  come  to  an  open,  though,  on  his  port 
at  least,  a  perfectly  polite  rupture.  I  proffered  to 
leave  at  the  conclusion  of  the  "half,"  without 
waiting  for  a  quarter's  notice — and  the  proffer  was 
accepted.  I  went  to  my  bed  that  night  with  a 
feeling  of  satisfaction  which  I  had  not  experienced 
before  for  twelve  months.  The  prospect  of  re- 
lease from  this  harassing  life  gave  me  new  spirits, 
and  I  now  longed  for  the  holidays  as  eagerly  as 
did  the  greatest  dunce  in  the  school. 

The  next  day,  as  I  was  sitting  at  tea  with  my 
colleagues  in  the  council-room,  there  came  a  thun- 
dering peal  at  the  outer  door,  and  an  important- 
looking  personage  was  shown  in  who  advanced 
and  seized  me  by  the  hand  almost  before  I  was 

aware  that  it  was  my  old  friend  B .     He  had 

brought  down  a  column  cut  from  a  French  news- 
paper, ond  would  wait  while  it  was  done  into 
English.  He  had  made  a  holiday  of  the  occasion, 
and  tremendously  overdressed  himself;  and  really, 
what  with  rings  on  his  homy  fingers,  emerald 
studs  in  his  breast,  frizzled  hair,  and  a  waistcoat 
of  kaleidoscope  pattern,  cut  quite  a  grand  and 
gaudy  appearance.    The  lads  were  all  going  out 

to  cricket,  and  F volunteering  to  take  charge 

of  my  division,  I  remained  at  home  and  discharged 
the  commission  my  friend  had  brought  It  was 
done  in  the  course  of  a  couple  of  hours,  and  then 
I  accompanied  B^ —  a  mile  or  two  on  the  road 
to  town,  ond  consulted  with  him  as  to  the  next 
fitep  I  should  take.  He  told  me  I  might  "  cut 
grass"  on  the  paper  if  I  chose,  and  he  would  take 
care  I  should  not  starve,  and  that  I  ehould  have 
full  employment  on  the  'first  vacancy ;  but  he  said 
I  might  pei^iaps  do  better  by  applying  at  Stomford- 
street,  where  he  knew  th^  were  busy,  and  some  of 
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them  writing  "audacious  bills,  the  like  of  which  was 

never  known  afore."    B paid  me  handsomely 

for  my  translation,  and  promised  to  keep  on  tlie 
look-out,  and  to  let  me  know  if  anything  worth 
having  turned  up. 

Just  before  the  Midsummer  vacation  the  annual 
examination  of  the  pupils  took  place.  It  happened 
unfortunately  that  the  wretched  discipline  was  too 
apparent  to  escape  the  notice  of  the  visitors.  The 
progress  of  the  pupils  was  considered  creditable 
in  all  respects  but  one.  There  were  good  Grecians, 
Bomans  and  mathematicians  among  the  boys ;  but 
they  were  wild  as  colts,  and  there  was  no  deference 
to  authority,  which,  indeed,  they  had  never  been 
taught  to  respect.  The  French  classes  did  not 
come  under  review,  so  that  the  eccentric  system  of 
Plugger  escaped  remark ;  but  the  management  of 
the  school  became  the  subject  of  a  searching  in- 
vestigation by  the  Council,  At  the  instigation  of  the 
patrons  who  attended  the  examination,  and  the 
result  was  that  the  indulgent  Pelican  saw  himself 
compelled  to  tender  his  resignation,  which  was 
accepted,  and  he  resigned  on  the  following  Christ- 
mas after  my  departure.  He  was  testimonial  ised 
by  the  boys,  who  presented  him  with  a  handsome 
silver  salver,  graced  with  a  laudatory  Latin  in- 
scription, in  gratitude  for  the  identical  course  of 
management  which  had  rendered  his  dismissal 
imperative. 

1  had  no  sooner  pocketed  the  cheque  for  my 
quarterns  salary  than  I  turned  my  face  towards 
Westminster,  where,  engaging  a  lodging  in  the 
shadow  of  the  Abbey,  I  took  up  my  abode,  and 
set  forth,  the  day  after  my  return,  in  search  of 
employment  I  had  mastered  German  enough  to 
read  most  of  the  poets,  and  any  narrative  prose 
work ;  and  I  thought,  before  applying  for  English 
work,  I  would  see  whether  my  French,  Latin, 
Italian  and  German  might  not  be  worth  a  few 
shillings  a  week  in  the  market,  and  so  be  made 
substantially  useful.  With  this  notion  in  my 
head,  I  called  at  an  office  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Strand,  where  works  in  all 
tongues,  especially  Bibles,  were  constantly  in  course 
of  execution.  I  requested  to  speak  with  the  prin- 
cipal, and,  after  some  time,  he  came  forth  from  a 
very  dirty  closet,  and  demanded  my  business. 
When  he  understood  that  I  was  a  compositor  seek- 
ing employment,  he  scowled  upon  me  with  a  pair 
of  leaden  eyes  like  a  couple  of  bullets  stuck  into  a 
dab  of  yellow  mud,  and  fiercely  inquired  why  tiie 
devil  I  troubled  him  ?  Why  did  I  not  ask  for  the 
overseer?  I  answered  that  I  had  some  small 
skill  in  languages,  and  that  I  was  desirous  of 
turning  it  to  account,  and  that  I  conceived 
that  he  would  be  the  better  judge  of  my  qua- 
lifications. 

"  Oh !  that's  it,  is  it  ?  Well,  what  the  devil  are 
your  qualifications  ?  Come,  out  with  them,  don*t 
keep  me  waiting  here  all  day !  B  ■  t  you  I  what 
do  you  know  ?" 

1  mentioned  French. 

**  French  I"  said  this  wholesale  printer  of  Bibles, 

"  d- French  I     You  don't  call  that  anything  ?' 

adding,  in  language  which  cannot  be  printed  in  his 
own  broad  English,  '' Nos  crepitamus  Gallicam 


linguam,  every  devil  of  us.    French  is  no  recom- 
mendation here,  I  assure  you." 

I  told  him  I  read  Latin. 

"Latin,  eh?  We  do  no  Latin  here,  and  we 
should  be  very  little  better  for  you,  I  fancy,  if  we 
did.     What's  the  Latin  for  frisket  ?" 

I  told  him  I  did  not  know. 

*'  1  thought  not !     A  devilish  fine  Latin  scholar 

5'ou  are  I   D n  me  if  I  think  you  know  what  a 

frisket  is !     What  else  do  you  pretend  to  T 

I  answered  that  I  read  Italian  and  Grerman. 

"  Italian  and  German,  eh  ?  I  am  bound  you  do ! 
— and  Spanish  to  boot,  of  course !" 

"  No,  I  did  not  say  Spanish." 

"  More  fool  you !  'Tis  as  easy  to  say  Spanish  as 
not  I'll  warrant  that  all  the  German  there  is  in 
you  came  out  of  a  German  sausage.   What  elseT 

1  replied,  **  Nothing  else." 

**  Then,"  said  he,  **  you  are  of  no  use  here.  If 
you  were  well  up  in  the  Arabic,  Persian,  Sanscrit, 
or  even  in  the  Tamul  or  Bengali,  confound  you! 
you  might  be  of  some  service,  and  I  wouldn't 
mind  giving  you  three-and-thirty  a-week  as  a 

reader.    There  I  cut  your  d n  stick,  and  dcm't 

come  here  boring  me  again  with  your  b  d 
French  fliu»mery  and  Spanish  liquorice !" 

With  that,  this  externally  and  intrinsically  dirty 
beast  turned  on  his  heel  and  vanished  into  his  con- 
genial den.  I  was  in  no  humour  to  waste  any  of 
my  small  stock  of  politeness  upon  such  a  specimen 
of  the  brute,  and  I  walked  silently  down  Uie  dark 
staircase  with  something  like  a  feeling  of  gratifi- 
cation, arising  from  the  consciousness  that  it  was 
not  in  the  power  of  Fate  to  transform  me  into  any- 
thing so  disgustingly  contemptible  as  the  wretdi 
who  had  given  me  such  a  reception. 

This  adventure,  to  use  a  common  but  not  very 
elegant  phrase,  completely  took  the  conceit  out  of 
me,  and  taught  me  how  small  is  the  real  value  of 
philological  studies  to  a  practical  printer.  I  made 
up  my  mind,  once  for  all,  to  pique  myself  no  more 
on  anything  of  the  sort,  and  resolved  to  keep  my 
private  studies  in  the  back-ground,  and  to  pursue 
them  quietly  for  the  sake  of  the  enjoyment  they 

afiforded.     EecoUecting  B ^*s  advice,  I  turned 

my  steps  towards  Duke-street,  Stamford-street,  and 
made  application  to  one  of  the  overseers  for  a 
frame.    After  what  I  had  just  gone  through,  I 

thought  the  civil  questioning  of  Mr.  V the 

perfection  of  politeness.  I  was  engaged  imme- 
diately, and  informed  that  I  was  to  commence 
operations  at  once.  In  half  an  hour  I  bad  fetched 
my  implements  of  labour  from  my  lodgings,  and, 
following  the  overseer  into  an  enormously  long 
and  narrow  room  which  bore  the  name,  and  in 
no  small  degree  resembled  the  locality,  of  ''the 
quarter-deck,"  one  end  being  raised  like  the  po(^ 
of  a  vessel  of  war,  I  was  set  to  work  directly  upon 
the  columns  of  the  '*  Encyclopedia  Metropolitans." 
This  was  a  species  of  labour  which  required  a 
good  deal  of  fagging  perseverance  to  yield  the 
average  **  stab"  wages ;  but  in  the  course  of  a 
month  I  was  transferred  to  another  compani<Hiship 
employed  on  Government  work  sent  from  the 
Stationery-office,  upon  which  I  did  much  better. 
This  printing-office  was  the  greatest  in  extent, 
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and,  considering  its  size,  the  best  managed  that  I 
had  seen  in  England.  A  little  army  of  workmen 
were  continually  employed,  and  yet  anything  ap- 
proaching to  confusion  was  rarely  seen.  An  im- 
mense amount  of  work  was  got  through  weekly. 
In  a  large  building  in  the  centre  of  the  court- 
yard above  a  score  of  machines  were  grinding 
away  from  morning  to  night,  and  frequently  all 
night  long.  At  any  hour  of  the  day,  the  portly 
figure  of  the  stalwart  proprietor  might  be  seen 
moving  hither  and  thither,  wherever  a  master's  eye 
was  most  required,  while  two  sons,  each  in  control 
of  a  large  department,  superintended,  conjointly 
with  the  overseers,  the  movements  of  the  vast 
machine.  The  type  was  cast  on  the  premises,  and 
the  nuisance  of  standing  still  for  want  of  material 
was  a  thing  unknown.  Here  I  wrought  for  several 
months,  early  and  late,  and,  during  a  good  portion 
of  the  summer,  on  Sundays  as  well  as  other  days. 
Papers  on  the  subject  of  the  Post-office  kept  us 
going  night  and  day.  The  total  eclipse  of  the 
sun,  which  came  off  one  Sunday  afternoon,  was 
not  allowed  to  interrupt  us  for  more  than  ten 
minutes ;  and  it  was  voted  an  astronomical  "  take  in" 
because  it  did  not  necessitate  the  lighting  of  candles. 

I  was  very  well  satisfied  with  my  position,  and 
indeed  had  not  much  time  for  grumbling;  but 
there  was  an  envious  spirit  at  work  among  a  large 
section  of  the  men.  A  favoured  companionship, 
located  in  a  room  rather  appropriately  called  "  The 
Treasury,"  were  making  enormous  gains,  earning 
continuously,  it  was  said,  ten  pounds  a-week  per 
man,  through  the  profitable  nature  of  the  work 
and  the  generosity  of  the  proprietor,  who  refrained 
from  appropriating  an  advantage  he  might  rightly 
have  claimed,  and  allowed  his  workmen  to  reap 
the  benefit  of  a  species  of  labour  unprecedentedly 
lucrative.  The  good-natured  principal  was  assailed 
with  anonymous  letters  from  parties  who  fancied 
themselves  aggrieved  because  they  had  not  a  share 
of  the  coveted  gains,  though  it  was  a  fact  which 
could  not  be  denied  that  the  best  workmen  were 
those  who  were  reaping  the  extraordinary  harvest. 
Ultimately,  though  not  until  some  time  after  the 
period  of  which  I  write,  this  captious  spirit  led  to 
the  reform  of  the  grievance  which  had  given  rise 
to  it ;  but  it  was  refornxed  in  a  mode  which,  what- 
ever satisfaction  it  tnay  have  afforded  to  the 
grumblers,  yielded  them  no  profit.  The  mode  of 
payment  by  piece-work  was  abolished  in  the  Trea- 
sury companionship,  and  the  men,  paid  for  their 
time  at  so  much  a-week,  retained  the  same  descrip- 
tion of  work,  the  abnormal  profits  of  which  went 
to  the  proprietors. 

I  remained  pretty  constantly  employed  during 
the  whole  of  the  winter  of  1835 — 6,  and  my  health 
suffered  some  rude  shocks  from  the  alternations  of 
heat  and  cold,  consequent  upon  the  absence  of  fires 
at  a  season  when  the  neighbouring  Thames  was 
almost  blocked  with  ice — contrasted  with  the  sud- 
den and  overwhelming  rush  of  steam  into  the 
pipes  which  warmed  the  rooms  whenever  it  was 
convenient  for  the  surly  old,  stoker,  who  made  his 
bed  on  the  top  of  the  boiler,  to  tiun  it  on.  As  the 
spring  came  on  the  work  slackened  materially,  and 
a  good  many  of  the  hands  withdrew;  but  just  as 


I  was  expecting  to  be  discharged,  I  was  trans- 
ferred to  another  room,  and  placed  in  a  better  posi- 
tion than  I  had  yet  occupied.  I  had  made  up  my 
mind  to  get  married  in  the  course  of  this  year,  and 
looking  upon  the  unexpected  improvement  in  my 
prospects  as  an  evidence  of  the  permanency  of  my 
present  post,  I  began  the  usual  preliminary  pro- 
cess of  persons  about  to  marry.  1  hired  part  of  a 
small,  neat,  new  house  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
office,  and  set  about  furnishing  it  by  degrees  as 
substantially  as  the  state  of  my  funds  would  allow. 
By  the  middle  of  May  I  had  spent  about  fourscore 
pounds  in  lining  my  nest,  in  which  I  passed  all 
my  leisure-hours,  strumming  upon  a  tolerable  piano, 
for  which  I  had  exchanged  a  ten-pound  note,  and 
anticipating  the  wished-for  arrival  of  her  who  was 
to  transform  my  first-floor  and  kitchen  into  a  para- 
dise. One  morning,  however,  my  harmonious 
practice  and  celestial  anticipations  were  suddenly 
put  to  a  violent  death  by  a  command  from  the 
overseer  to  abandon  my  present  post  in  favour  of  a 
youth  thrust  headlong  into  the  house  by  a  cele- 
brated man  of  science  who  had  a  volume  to  be 
printed,  upon  the  back  of  which  he  had  mounted 
his  prot^gi,  a  needy  relation,  as  a  rider.  The  pa- 
tronage which  esconced  a  poor  relative  in  an  office 
for  which  he  was  but  indifferently  qualified,  de- 
prived me  of  remunerative  employment  at  a  mo- 
ment when  all  my  happiness  depended  upon  its 
continuance.  I  was  transferred  suddenly  and 
without  ceremony  to  a  companionship  half  em- 
ployed upon  the  Tract  Society's  works,  the  pious 
paragraphs  of  which  appeared  to  me  the  perfection 
of  canting  rubbish,  for  no  other  reason  that  I  am 
aware  of  than  because  it  was  impossible  to  earn  a 

fair  day*s  wages  by  composing  them.    Mr.  V 

kindly  informed  me,  that  if  I  could  meet  with  any- 
thing better  I  might  accept  it  at  a  moment's  noticej 
and  accordingly  I  began  to  look  out  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  to  bestir  myself  in  the  inquiry  with  an 
activity  proof  against  rebuff. 

I  made  a  call  upon  Parson  Smart,  whom  I  found 
suffering  from  serious  and  alarming  symptoms  and 
spitting  of  blood,  and  altogether  changed  in  man- 
ner and  character  from  his  former  self.  He  still 
wrought  languidly  at  his  frame,  but  had  received 
notice,  which  was  not  to  be  mistaken,  he  said,  to 
"  put  his  house  in  order."  Hb  rattling  volubility 
was  changed  for  an  ominous  and  brooding  silence, 
broken  only  by  heavy  and  involuntary  sighs.  He 
promised  to  make  inquiries  on  my  behalf,  and 
hoped  that  he  should  have  the  satisfaction  of  serving 
me.  He  put  a  worn  copy  of  Beza's  Testament 
into  my  hand  at  parting,  and  bade  me  read  it 
sometimes,  and  think  of  him  as  kindly  as  I  could 
when  he  was  gone.  My  spirits,  already  depressed, 
were  not  improved  by  tlie  change  which  had  come 
over  the  poor  parson,  who,  it  was  but  too  plain, 
would  soon  cease  from  his  labours.  The  same 
aflernoon  I  obtained  temporary  employment  at 
the  printing-office  of  the  Literacy  Gazette^  where, 
however,  I  reipained  but  a  few  days,  returning 
again  to  Duke-street  when  the  job  I  had  been  en- 
gaged upon  was  finished.  On  returning  home  one 
evening,  I  found  a  note  from  poor  Smart,  inclosing 
an  advertisement  cut  from  that  day's  Times,  and 
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expressing  a  wish  that  the  situation  it  offered 
might  meet  my  wants ;  and  advising  me  to  lose  no 
time  in  my  endeavours  to  secure  it  The  adver- 
tisement was  headed  "  Wanted,  a  Schoolmaster," 
and  had  been  inserted  in  all  the  London  morning 
papers  of  the  day.  By  the  contents  of  the  whole 
paragraph  the  reader  was  informed  that  the  mas- 
tership of  a  parish  school  in  one  of  the  suburban 
districts  of  the  capital  was  vacant ;  that  the  annual 
salary  would  average  about  ]  20/.  at  the  lowest ; 
that  a  good  and  commodious  residence  was  attadied 
to  the  school-house,  with  a  garden  for  the  master's 
use.  It  was  fiirther  stated,  that  a  knowledge  of 
the  Laneasterian  system  of  instruction  was  indis- 
pensable ;  that  all  the  candidates  were  to  attend  in 
peTBon  on  a  given  day  and  hour,  and  were  to  come 
provided  with  testimoBialB  of  ability  and  good 
moral  character ;  and  it  was  erproesly  stated,  that 
if  competent  persons  attended  the  election  would 
take  place  there  and  then.  The  reader  will  readily 
conceive  that  in  my  then  position  I  read  this  an- 
nouncement over  with  no  small  interest  Circum- 
stances had  made  me  fully  competent  to  undertake 
the  duties  required  to  be  performed.  I  was  tho- 
roughly familiar  with  the  system  of  instruction  in- 
dicated, and  my  imagination  speedily  installed  me 
in  the  office,  with  my  laughing  Ellen  at  my  side ; 
and  I  saw  myself  surrounded  by  fifty  or  a  hundred 
docile  boys  eager  for  knowledge,  and  emulous  in 
the  noble  conflict  by  which  it  was  to  be  acquired. 
The  income  of  120^.  a-^ear  was  amply  siTffioient 
for  all  my  wants ;  and  I  already  enjoyed  it  in  -per- 
spective,  as  well  as  the  house  and  garden  and  the 
golden  leisure  which  the  occupation  of  a  school- 
master BO  circumstanced  affords.  I  wrote  that 
night  to  the  address  of  the  advertiser,  informing 
him  of  my  intention  "to  become  a  candidate,  and 

sent  letters  by  the  eame  post  to  Dr.  D ,  and  to 

my  old  colleagues  and  superiors  at  the  grammar- 
school,  for  testimonials  of  character  and  ability.  I 
resolved  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  get  possession 
of  the  appointuMiit ;  and  pending  the  arrival  of  my 
testimoniids,  I  proceeded  to  make  inquiries  in  the 
near  neighbourhood  of  the  school,  in  reference  as 
well  to  the  circumstances  which  occasioned  the 
vacancy  as  to  the  comfort  and  desirableness  of  the 
post  These  were  all  answered  to  my  perfect 
satisfaction  ;  the  late  master  had  died  out,  after 
having  held  the  office  for  twenty-five  years,  during 
which  period  it  was  supposed,  as  he  had  carried 
on  an  evening-school  on  his  -own  account,  that  he 
had  not  realised  much  less  than  2501.  a-year.  Some 
of  the  neighbours,  indeed,  from  the  fact  of  his 
having  portioned  off  several  daughters  very  libe- 
rally, estimated  his  income  at  much  more,  taking 
into  account  certain  annual  bonuses  wMch  some  of 
the  parents,  well  to  do  in  the  world,  made  a  prac- 
tice of  presenting  at  Christmas-time. 

Well  furnished  with  testimonials  and  good 
wishes  on  the  part  of  the  givers,  in  a  series  of  docu- 
ments which  swelled  my  pocket-book  almost  to 
bursting,  I  mounted  an  omnibus  in  the  siftemoon 
of  the  appointed  day,  a  fall  hour  before  1^  speci- 
fied time,  and  in  forty  minutes  was  set  down  within 
a  few  hundred  yards  of  ihe  domioHe  whicb  I 
most  devoutly  hoped  was  to  become  my  future 


residence.  It  was  a  neat  and  newly-built  house, 
having  a  third  of  an  acre  of  garden-ground  bdiind 
it,  well  sto<^ed  with  flowers,  vegetablee  and  firuit 
A  gothic  portico  at  the  top  of  a  flight  of  steps 
overshadowed  the  doorway,  and  a  verdant  lawn,  «a 
large  as  Temple-gardens,  lay  green  in  tiie  sun- 
shine in  front  of  the  building.  \Miile  ascending 
the  stone  steps  which  led  into  the  sohool-ro<Hn,  the 
door  of  which  stood  wide  <^)en,  I  was  made  awan 
by  the  sound  of  voices  that  mine  was  not  the  firat 
arrival.  As  I  stood  in  the  entrance,  mtber  asto- 
nished at  the  sight  of  twenty  or  thirty  individoak 
of  various  ages,  one  of  them  laughingly  invited  me 
to  walk  in  and  secure  a  seat  while  there  was  yet 
room ;  an  admonition  for  which  there  appeared  no 
reason,  as  there  was  abundant  sittii^-room  for  at 
least  a  hundred  persons.  I  took  my  seat  with  the 
rest,  and  was  drawn  into  oonversation  with  an  n- 
telligent  man  upon  the  mtbfect  of  oar  .godMring: 
The  time  ^)ecified  for  our  meeting  was  nx  o*do^ 
to  which  iL^B^ll  wanted  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
yet  more  than  two  dozen  competitors  were  pre- 
sent As  the  critical  moment  approached,  nomben 
more  came  in,  and  long  after  the  hour  bad  etroek 
new-comerB  seemed  to  rise  spontaneoosly  out  of 
the  ground  and  crowded  into  the  long-room,  until 
all  available  space  was  disagreeably  oranOned,  and 
seats  were  no  longer  to  be  found. 

The  group  of  candidates  thus  tumuHuaoaly  as- 
sembled presented  a  rather  modey  and  very  vaoned 
picture.  Some  wore  an  aspect  of  maturity,  aad 
were  plainly  far  beyond  the  age  which  the  pnblb 
announcement  had  declared  eligible,  while  ot^en 
were  extremely  juvenile  in  appearance.  Some  had 
evidently  held  hand-to-hand  contests  witii  misfor- 
tune, and  been  long  used  to  grapple  widi  adversity; 
and  others  again,  judging  from  their  genteel  gtfb 
and  adornments  of  rings  and  jewellery,  aemfld 
already  above  the  position  to  which  they  ns{xred 
Not  a  few,  it  was  dear  from  the  palpaible  tzmoee  of 
intemperance  in  their  looks,  were  of  a  ecaanpiflh 
and  dissipated  class,  to  whom  aaythiBg  like  the 
observance  of  punctuality  and  order  woold  hmn 
been  intolerable ;  and  one  could  hardly  help  won- 
dering what  possible  inducement  could  kave  led 
them  thither.  Here  and  there  a  melancholy  indi- 
vidual, with  integuments  worn  tiireadbare  mod  in 
the  last  stage  of  presentable  decency,  eonB^fat  te 
shelter  himself  from  the  general  gaee  by  oioncddag 
on  his  seat  and  drooping  his  head  upon  his  Mded 
arms.  Several,  probably  abashed  by  the  p«»e»ca 
of  numbers,  produced  books  from  their  pockets* 
and  either  were  or  affected  to  be  so  aheorbed  ia 
their  contents  as  to  be  insensible  to  tbe  increMig 
noise  and  tumult  around  them.  One,  a  youthfiil 
Irishman,  with  no  demonstration  of  a  shirt,  and  a 
hat  which,  though  half  the  rim  was  wanting,  he 
wore  jauntily  over  his  sandy  looks,  read  in  a  kmd 
whi^)er  from  a  few  taittered  leaves  of  &  Minellius*s 
Horaoe,  any  part  of  which,  I  feh  assured,  he  was 
prepared  to  construe  categorically,  if  put  upon  Us 
mettle.  All,  strangers  to  each  other,  wore  at  ftoB 
an  air  of  restraint  and  embarrassment,  wlach  aeme 
of  l^iem,  however,  shook  off  wich  aurpriaiiy  foei- 
ciHty,  and  1^  degrees  the  hum  of  ooaaversatiea 
grew  louder  and  louder. 
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Having  thrown  open  all  tiie  windows  for  the 
eake  of  air,  we  awaited  with  tolerable  patience 
the  arrival  of  the  party  who  were  to  make  the 
election.  It  was  a  fine  fitnnmer's  evening,  and  the 
declining  sun  shone  pleasantly  upon  our  faces.  A 
few  favourite  and  venerable  jokes  were  bandied 
abont  the  room,  and  not  a  little  slang  emanated 
from  time  to  time  from  a  gronp  of  rather  seedy 
specimens  who  had  congregated  near  the  staircase 
which  led  np  to  the  board-room  where  our  fate 
was  to  be  determined.  Among  these  was  one  par- 
ticularly talkative  and  elate,  who  gratuitously  en- 
lightened all  around  him  on  the  subject  of  the 
election,  and  their  probable  chances,  whioh  he  un- 
ceremoniously declared  to  he  nil  Hfe  vaticinations 
were  voted  an  annoyance  by  some  of  the  more 
mature,  and  he  was  civilly  requested  "to  keep 
himself  to  himself."  "  I  shall  keep  more  to  myself 
than  you  expect,  old  fellow,*'  he  replied.  "In  the 
mean  time,  as  this  is  but  a  dry  job,  I'm  blessed  if 
I  don't  send  for  a  pot  of  heavy,  if  you  like  to  go 
halves,  or  I'll  toss  you  for  the  Joey."  With  that, 
hailing  a  boy  from  the  window,  he  despatched 

him  to  the *s  Head  for  a  pot  of  stout,  which 

the  landlord  was  to  score  up  to  his  old  customer, 
whom  for  the  nonce  I  shall  denominate  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin Boggle. 

Meanwhile  time  passed  on — seven  o'clook«truck, 
and  then  eight,  and  not  a  soul  present  save  tiie 
candidates.  Weary  vnih  waiting,  and  perhaps 
hopeless  of  success  from  the  number  of  competitors, 
many  now  took  their  leave,  and  before  the  electors 
came,  whioh  was  not  until  half-pest  eight  o'clock, 
and  the  last  rays  of  the  sun  had  disappeared,  not 
above  half  of  tibe  original  number  remained.  The 
adjudicators,  who  at  length,  preceded  by  the  parish 
beadle,  arrived  upon  the  spot,  consisted  of  seven 
or  eight  middle-aged  burgess-looking  individuals, 
and  a  young  man  in  ecclesiastical  garb,  the  curate 
of  the  parish.  They  were  headed  by  an  elderly 
personage  of  forbidding  and  stolid  aspect,  who  had 
plainly  left  his  good  temper,  if  he  had  any,  at 
home,  as  being  of  no  use  on  the  present  occasion. 
Grumbling  audibly,  as  if  ofiended  at  our  numbers, 
he  led  the  way  up^irs,  bestowing  just  a  nod  of 
reeogfnition  upon  Mr.  Boggle  as  he  passed  him  at 
the  stair-foot  The  committee,  as  they  called 
themselveB,  made  a  iactotum  of  the  beadle,  who 
for  that  night  at  least  had  no  sinecure.  As  it  was 
discovered  that  the  room  up-stairs  was  not  laiFge 
enough  to  contain  us  all,  we  were  requested  to 
send  up  omr  testimonials  for  examination:  the 
beadle  oome  round  and  collected  them  in  a  large 
basket^  and  we  Temained  below  ^luring  their 
perusal.  By  ihis  time  we  were  in  complete  dark- 
ness, and  much  damour  was  raised  for  a  light, 
which  was  accorded  after  half-an-hour*s  outcry — ^a 
single  tallow  candle  being  mounted  against  the 
waQ.  A  long  and  weary  interval  was  now  passed 
in  extreme  disconofort  and  dissatisfaction,  fr^m 
whioh  many  were  fain  to  escape  by  flighty  leaving 
their  testimonials  behmd  th^n.  I  and  my  ac- 
quaintanoe  of  the  hour,  having  nofliing  better  to 
do,  were,  however,  resolved  upon  seeing  the  matter 
out,  last  as  long  as  it  m^ht  At  length,  at  near 
half-past  ten  at  nighty  the  bei^e  proclaimed  from 


the  stair-head  that  '^  Hall  the  trustymenials  was  s6 
satisfactory  the  boord  couldn't  make  no  chice,  and 
tharfore  them  gemmen  as  was  present  an'  had  no 
'bjection  to  go  under  a  zamination  was  invited  to 
come  forrad  at  once  in  the  boord-room."  There 
was  immediately  a  general  rush  to  the  staircase, 
and  as  we  were  by  this  time  reduced  to  about  a 
third  of  our  original  number,  we  all  managed  to 
sqoeeBo  into  Idie  chamber.  But  here  a  new  diffi- 
culty arose ;  there  was  not  at  the  table  room  for 
more  than  half  of  us.  The  leader,  whom  we  now 
knew  to  be  the  churchwarden,  suggested  that  we 
should  be  examined  in  two  parties,  and  the  divi* 
sion  was  made  as  we  stood,  all  on  the  right  hand 
of  the  speaker  taking  their  seats  at  the  table  where 
abundant  writing-materials  were  provided,  and  the 
rest  waiting  for  a  separate  turn.  From  the  con- 
versation of  the  party  at  the  head  of  the  table,  who 
were  all  parish  functionaries  of  one  sort  or  other, 
it  was  plain  that  a  more  inoompetent  set  of  judges 
upon  such  a  matter  as  that  in  hand  could  hardly 
be  found ;  but  the  curate  was  a  host  in  himself,  and 
really  applied  to  the  business  with  earnestness. 
The  questions  which  we  had  to  answer  all  bore 
upon  moral  or  theological  subjects,  and  had  been 
prepared  with  perhaps  too  severe  a  judgment.  I 
had  accidentally  seated  myself  next  to  Mr.  Boggle, 
whose  proficiency  in  slang,  in  which  he  was  a  mar- 
vellous adept,  made  me  curious  to  ascertain  what 
might  be  his  theological  notions.  If  I  was  intent 
on  watching  him  he  fully  returned  the  compliment, 
for  I  found  him  copying  in  a  bouncing  hand  every 
word  I  wrote  in  answer  to  the  first  question — an 
attempt  at  fraud  which  I  baffled  by  writing  rapidly, 
and  suddenly  turning  over  the  leaf.  The  second 
question  was  "What  is  faith?"  I  took  care,  by 
writing  my  reply  under  the  shield  of  my  first  lea^ 
to  leave  the  observant  Boggle  to  his  own  resources, 
and  had  the  amusing  satisfection  of  seeing  him 
write  in  answer  **  Faitii  is  belief— and  the  Belief 
is  *  I  believe  in  God  the  Father,'  Ac.  &c.  to  the 
end  of  the  creed  as  it  stands  in  the  Ohurch  of  Eng* 
land.Oatechism."  A  subsequent  question  demanded 
an  explanation  of  the  phn^  "  All  dangers  ghostly 
and  bodily."  Mr.  Boggle  was  a  devout  believer 
in  ghosts  and  goblins,  and  he  piously  expressed  a 
prayer  against  all  bogies,  phantoms  and  opparitions 
OS  the  deadly  enemies  of  his  salvation. 

It  was  a  curious  and  not  uninteresting  sight,  that 
midnight  assemblage.  The  curate  sat  smiKng  en** 
conrogingly  by  the  side  of  the  burly  churchwarden, 
while  his  compeers,  the  parish  functionaries,  were 
fast  dropping  off  to  sleep,  and  giving  sonorous 
tokens  of  their  hapj^  oblivion  of  all  that  was 
going  on.  Some  hard-headed  competitors,  rub- 
bing their  skulls  and  knitting  th^r  brows,  now 
and  tiien  jotted  down  a  word  or  two,  and  then 
turned  their  eyes  to  the  cetHng  for  inspiration* 
Others,  scribbling  away  as  if  for  dear  life,  seemed 
resolved  that  quantity  at  least  should  not  be  want- 
ing to  their  argument  At  the  back  of  each  one 
stood  another  anxious  expectant  in  solemn  silence, 
anticipating  with  exultation  or  dread,  as  it  might 
be,  the  ^amt  difficult  ordeal. 

When  we  had  written  replies  to  aboift  half-a« 
dozen  questions,  a  ceremony  that  occupied  very 
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nearly  an  hour,  we  were  requested  to  sign  and 
forward  to  the  head  of  the  table  nil  our  manu- 
ficripts,  and  vacate  our  seats  for  the  remaining 
candidates.  It  was  strange,  however,  that  the 
dame  questions  were  not  propounded  to  the  second 
batch,  and  complaints  were  preferred  on  this  ac- 
count from  some  of  the  first  party,  because,  as  they 
alleged,  it  would  be  impossible  to  arrive  at  an 
equitable  judgment  unless  all  were  subjected  to 
the  same  test  These  complaints  were  overruled 
on  the  ground  that  as  the  candidates  last  examined 
had  heard  the  questions  already  put,  and  had, 
perhaps,  seen  some  of  our  replies,  they  would  be 
much  more  likely  to  improve  upon  them  than  to 
give  superior  replies  impromptu  to  new  questions. 
New  questions  were  therefore  submitted  to  the 
new  examinees,  who  got  through  their  business  in 
about  the  same  time,  or  rather  less  than  an  hour. 
During  this  lagging  hour  I  had  the  honour  of  Mr. 
Boggle  s  conversation,  and  he  assured  me  that  he, 
and  none  other,  would  be  the  person  chosen,  as  I 
fihould  see  if  I  were  fool  enough  to  stand  it  out. 
When  the  second  party  sat  down  the  curate  warned 
them  not  to  be  so  long  about  their  replies  as  their 
predecessors  had  been,  and  assured  them  that  what 
was  sought  was  merely  evidence  tliat  they  could 
return  intelligent  answers  to  the  questions  pro- 
pounded, and  that  brevity  would  carry  it  in  pre- 
ference to  dififuseness.  His  representations  were 
to  no  purpose ;  the  few  who  had  anything  to  reply 
were  resolved  to  answer  at  the  fullest  length, 
while  others,  as  in  the  former  instance,  wrote  little ' 
or  nothing.  Before  they  had  finished,  the  curate, 
looking  at  his  watch,  regretted  that  he  could  stay 
no  longer,  and  took  his  departure.  The  church- 
warden put  the  few  remaining  questions  from  the 
list,  and  recommended  despatch,  '^as  there  had 
been  a  great  deal  too  much  bother  about  the  busi- 
ness already."  When  the  whole  of  the  manuscripts 
were  completed  and  delivered  to  the  churchwarden, 
who  by  this  time  had  joined  his  companions  in  a 
refreshing  nap,  the  synod  were  waked  up  by  the 
beadle,  and  we  were  all  desired  to  withdraw 
again  to  the  school-room,  and  there  await  the 
result  of  their  deliberations.  Before  complying 
with  this  dasire,  one  of  the  candidates  requested 
to  be  heard  for  a  few  moments  in  support 
of  what  he  considered  an  especial  claim  to  be 
preferred  before  others.  As  his  request  was 
not  denied,  he  proceeded  to  state  that  he  had 
filled  a  similar  and  more  responsible  position 
for  many  years;  that  he  had  been  in  the  habit 
for  a  long  time  of  lecturing  on  scientific  topics, 
and  had  a  course  of  lectures  then  in  progress ;  and 
tlidt,  in  addition  to  his  regular  duties,  he  would, 
should  they  appoint  him,  pledge  himself  to  give 
periodical  elementary  lectures  in  the  school-room 
for  the  benefit  of  the  pupils,  their  relatives  and 
friends.  This  speaker  was  followed  by  another 
who  had  lived  long  on  the  continent,  spoke  the 
German  and  French  languages  well,  and  offered  to 
add  to  the  usual  curriculum  instruction  in  those 
tongues,  at  the  option  of  the  children's  parents. 
He,  again,  was  succeeded  by  a  third,  of  musical 
pretensions,  who  proposed,  if  they  would  elect 
him,  to  put  up  a  capital  church-organ  in  the  school- 


room, and  impart  to  such  of  the  pupils  as  had  ears 
and  voices  regular  instruction  in  psalmody  and 
chorus-singing;  and  he  talked  learnedly  and  at 
some  length  on  the  humanising  effects  of  music  on 
the  popular  character.  The  lofty  pretensions  of 
these  three  were  angrily  resented  by  a  fourth  ora- 
tor, who,  mounting  upon  a  stool,  piously  thanked 
heaven  that  he  neither  lectured,  jabbered  French, 
nor  fiddled,  which  he  begged  the  committee  to 
believe  was  perfectly  true  "  upon  his  honour,"  but 
that  he  knew  what  it  was  most  desirable  that  the 
children  should  learn,  and  how  to  teach  it  them, 
as  his  testimonials  would  certify.  This  sarcasm 
put  an  end  to  further  tempting  displays  of  the  sort, 
which  might  else  have  detained  the  meeting  much 
longer ;  and  we  all  adjourned,  not  without  some 
\\Tangling  and  ill-humour,  to  the  school-room 
below. 

Our  numbers  were  now  reduced  by  repeated 
desertions  (for  several  had  slipped  away  during 
the  examination)  to  about  thirty,  and  a  more  hun- 
gry, thirsty,  angry  and  discontented  crew  it  was 
never  my  misfortune  to  witness ;  always  excepting 
Mr.  Boggle,  who,  solacing  himself  with  a  hunch 
of  cold  beef  and  bread,  washed  down  with  a  second 
pot  of  stout,  seemed  in  excellent  spirits  and  temper. 
He  could  not,  indeed,  contain  his  satisfaction,  and 
broadly  told  us  all  that  what  he  had  before  hinted 
we  should  find  true ;  namely,  that  he  was  the  lucky 
individual — **  the  identical  flute*'  destined  to  "  lea- 
ther the  lads  of  the  parish"  in  that  identical  nxmL 
**^And  good  reason,  too,"  said  he;  "  old  Bundle,  the 
churchwarden,  is  my  father-in-law,  and  I've  got 
four  kids  and  another  on  the  stocJLS,  and  devil  a 
bob  I've  earned  this  four  months."  He  added,  {(xt 
our  further  delectation,  "I'm  the  only  fellow  in 
the  parish  what  has  put  up  for  it,  and  Tve  can- 
vassed every  rate-payer,  and  got  more  than  half 
the  votes  promised  me  already."  "What  have 
votes  to  do  with  it?"  asked  one,  "the  advertise- 
ment stated  that  the  election  woiild  be  made  here 
to-night;  I  don't  imderstand  you."  "Then  I'll 
put  you  up  to  snuff:  the  election  will  he  made 
to-night,  but  it  will  be  the  election  of  six  or  seven 
as  will  be  allowed  to  canvas  the  parish,  and  I  don't 
care  which  of  you  it  is ;  I've  got  my  circ'lara  all 
ready,  printed,  sealed  and  directed,  and  shall  log 
in  most  of  the  votes,  I  reckon,  before  to^waaaow 
night"  These  extraordinary  tidings  were  received 
with  not  a  little  indignation,  the  expression  of  which 
mightily  amused  Mr.  Boggle,  who  drank  to  the 
luck  of  the  disappointed  candidates,  and  expresied 
a  hope  that  they  would  all  "  go  in  and  win"  ano- 
ther time ;  he  had  no  objection,  so  long  as  they 
did  not  stand  in  his  way.  Several  more  now  took 
their  departure,  some  with  loud  expreasiecis  of 
contempt  and  anger,  and  by  the  time  the  beadle 
made  his  appearance  at  the  top  of  the  stiurB,  wilk 
the  list  of  persons  who,  as  Boggle  had  predicted, 
were  to  be  allowed  to  compete  for  the  sitoation, 
we  numbered  hardly  a  score.  The  beadle  haviDg 
bawled  out,  "  Them  gemmen  whose  names  I'm  a 
goin'  for  to  call  over  is  invited  upstairs,  and  then 
as  don't  hear  their  names  mentioned  is  declined,* 
proceedeil  to  read  the  list  It  consisted  bat  of 
eight  persons,  among  whom  were  numbered  my* 
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self  and  my  acquaintance  of  the  night,  and  of 
course  the  confident  Boggle.  We  all  obeyed  the 
summons,  and  ascended  the  stairs  perfectly  well 
prepared  for  what  was  to  follow.  Mr.  Bundle,  with 
great  pomposity,  informed  us  that  we  had  been 
selected  bv  the  committee  for  the  excellence  of  the 
replies  we  had  furnished  to  the  questions  proposed, 
and  added  that  we  might  all  proceed  at  our  ear- 
liest convenience  to  canvas  the  parishioners ;  that 
a  list  of  the  rate-payers  would  be  hung '.up  in  the 
school-room  on  the  morrow,  and  that  the  choice 
would,  of  course,  fall  upon  him  who  should  obtain 
the  greatest  number  of  votea  This  address  was 
not  received  with  half  the  complacency  with 
which  it  was  delivered.  A  number  of  voices  be- 
gan to  protest  at  once  against  the  measure,  and  to 
insist  upon  the  terms  of  the  advertisement  being 
literally  fulfilled.  One,  bolder  than  the  rest,  de- 
nounced the  whole  conduct  of  the  affair  as  an 
infamous  deception,  and  demanded  that  the  replies 
of  Mr.  Boggle  to  the  questions  propounded  should 
be  read  aloud  for  the  satisfaction  of  those  whom 
he  was  declared  to  have  excelled.  This  was  a 
contingency  to  which  that  sagacious  personage  had 
never  given  a  thought,  and  it  staggered  him  not 
a  little ;  but  his  natural  impudence  befriended 
him,  and  he  demanded  in  turn  that  the  whole  of 
his  rivals*  performances  should  be  read  as  well. 
The  old  churchwarden,  however,  knew  the  game 
he  played,  and  said  he  should  permit  nothing  of 
the  kind — "  did  they  want  him  to  go  through  the 
whole  precious  business  over  again?  he  had 
had  enough  of  it  for  one  bout.  If  any  gentleman 
was  discontented  he  was  at  liberty  to  withdraw." 
This  was  adding  fuel  to  the  fire ;  the  noise  and 
confusion  increased  until  at  one  moment  I  posi- 
tively thought  it  was  coming  to  a  fight ;  but  such 
a  climax  was  luckily  spared  us,  disgust  predomi- 
nating over  anger  in  the  bosoms  of  most  of  us. 
Threats  of  inquiry  and  public  denunciation  on  the 
part  of  some  of  the  defrauded  and  disappointed 
competitors  were  met  by  a  scornful  laugh  from  the 
committee,  in  which  he  who  might  now  be  consi- 
dered the  successful  candidate  heartily  joined.  At 
the  command  of  old  Bundle  the  beadle  now  began 
putting  out  the  lights;  the  committee  took  uncere- 
monious leave  by  a  private  door,  and  in  thorough 
disgust  at  the  unprincipled  transactions  of  the 
night  we  found  our  way  into  the  streets  at  about 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Having  more  than  five  miles  to  walk,  for  there 
was  no  conveyance  to  be  found  at  that  hour,  I  was 
glad  of  the  companionship  of  my  intelligent  ac- 
quaintance, who  certainly  had  the  best  title  among 
all  the  competitors  to  the  vacant  post.  I  found  he 
was  much  less  surprised  at  the  events  of  the  night, 
and  bore  the  disappointment  with  infinitely  more 
philosophy  than  I  could  pretend  to.  "  I  place  little 
reliance  upon  such  advertisements,"  said  he ;  *'  it 
often  happens  that  every  thing  is  settled,  as  was 
the  case  here,  before  the  announcement  appears  in 
the  newspapers.  Indeed  its  insertion  is  frequently 
but  a  matter  of  ceremony,  in  conformity  with 
established  precedent,  or  perhaps  with  the  terms 
of  the  original  endowment  of  the  charity.'*  I 
asked  him  if  he  thought  Ben  Boggle's  name  would 


have  appeared  in  the  list  of  eligible  competitors 
had  the  curate  remained  in  the  room  until  that  was 
drawn  up.  " Perhaps  not,'*  said  he  ;  "I  saw  the 
curate  throw  down  his  manuscript  with  a  gesture 
of  dislike.  But  that  is  nothing;  he  would  have 
canvassed  the  parish  for  all  that  under  the  aus* 
pices  of  his  father-in-law,  who  has  too  much  in- 
fluence in  the  place  to  be  easily  withstood,  and, 
being  first  in  the  field,  he  would  have  carried  the 
day."  "It  appears  to  me,"  I  remarked,  "that 
the  business  of  the  night  was  purposely  delayed, 
and  protracted,  perhaps,  for  more  reasons  than 
one.  It  might  be  desirable  to  get  rid  of  half  the 
applicants,  as  well  as  to  weary  out  the  curate,  wha 
could  hardly  be  supposed  favourable  to  the  election 
of  Mr.  Boggle."  This  my  companion  thought  very 
probable,  but  questioned  whether,  had  the  curate 
stayed,  he  could  have  prevented  the  ultimatum 
which  had  been  arrived  at,  and  which,  it  was  plain 
enough,  it  was  the  determination  of  the  sapient 
synod,  the  partisans  of  the  churchwarden,  to  bring 
about. 

It  was  broad  daylight  when  I  got  to  bed  that 
morning,  and  being  much  fatigued  with  the  haras- 
sing business  I  had  gone  through,  the  long  fast- 
ing and  the  two  hours'  walk  homewards,  I  did 
not  rise  until  after  ten  in  the  forenoon.  While 
hastily  despatching  my  late  breakfast,  and  rumi- 
nating on  the  events  of  the  last  night,  a  strnns»;er 
was  shown  into  my  room  who  had  been  inquiring 
for  me  long  before  I  had  risen.  He  was  a  stalwart 
countryman,  little  short  of  seventy  years  of  age, 
clad  in  a  cloak  of  primitive  quaker  cut,  corduroy 
breeches  and  top-boots,  with  a  spotted  Belcher 
neck-tye  and  a  white  hat,  at  least  six  inches  in  the 
brim.  I  thought  at  first  that  he  had  made  a  mis- 
take, and  introduced  himself  to  the  wrong  person. 
Upon  questioning  him,  however,  it  appeared  that 
he  had  been  recommended  to  me  by  some  persons 
at  the  office  of  the  magazine,  where  I  was  well 
known,  and  where  he  had  applied  to  have  a  small 
book  printed,  without  having,  in  his  supreme 
ignorance  of  literary  matters,  conceived  it  at  all 
necessary  to  prepare  a  manuscript.  He  supposed, 
in  fact,  that  the  printer  would  know  what  he 
wanted,  and  furnish  him  with  it  as  readily  a.s  a 
tailor  would  with  a  suit,  or  a  saddler  with  a  har- 
ness, and  was  very  much  taken  aback  to  find  that 
he  must  write  the  book,  or  get  it  written,  betore 
the  printer  could  have  anything  to  do  with  it. 
Still  he  was  not  to  be  deterred  from  his  purp<»se, 
and,  at  the  recommendation  of  some  of  my  old 
companions,  he  had  sought  me  out  to  enlist  m<'  in 
his  service.  I  soon  gatiiered  from  his  garrulous 
narrative  that  he  was  by  profession  a  toll-kei  ptT, 
that  he  farmed  a  turnpike-gate,  where  he  had  sat 
for  the  last  five-and-forty  years  at  the  recf  ipt  of 
custom,  and  that  he  had  filled  up  his  leisun^  tor 
nearly  the  whole  period  by  the  study  of  K'  *^- 
graphy,  which  he  had  made  his  hobby,  and  in  the 
knowledge  of  which  important  science  he  con- 
sidered himself  second  to  no  man  living  or  d  ad. 
His  object  in  coming  to  town  was  to  make  ku«>\vn 
to  the  world  a  discovery  of  his  own,  which  he  l:ad 
been  twenty  years  in  bringing  to  perfection,  mid 
which  he  plainly  considered  would  confer  iii>on 
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bim  an  uudying  reputation.  Having  acquainted 
me  with  thus  much,  he  untied  a  large  greasy  port- 
folio, and  displayed  to  my  expectant  gaze  what  he 
termed  a  portable  substitute  for  a  terrestrial  globe 
in  the  shape  of  a  large  pasteboard  card  of  two  feet 
square,  upon  which  the  land  and  water  of  the 
earth  were  rather  curiously  mapped  out  in  one 
circle.  Starting  fVom  the  centre,  as  the  North 
Pole,  the  meruiians  of  longitude  were  drawn 
straight  in  all  directions  to  the  uttermost  circum- 
ference of  the  circle,  which  was  supposed  to  repre- 
sent the  South  Pole.  Of  course  the  parallels  of 
latitude  were  drawn  at  equal  distances  in  circles 
round  the  centre,  and  the  equator  was  marked  by 
a  darker  line  at  the  distance  of  half  the  diameter. 
The  continents  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  Ame- 
rica, were  cramped  and  huddled  together  in  the 
narrow  meridians  at  the  centre,  and  all  together 
scarcely  filled  so  much  space  as  the  island  of  New 
Holland,  or]  Australia,  which  was  necessarily 
made  to  crawl  like  a  huge  sea-serpent  round  nearly 
a  third  of  the  outer  circumference.  But,  as  the 
good  man  justly  observed,  these  unfamiliar  shapes, 
among  which  South  America  figured  as  a  paral- 
lelogram, were  no  hindrance  to  the  efficiency  of 
his  instrument,  in  order  to  the  perfection  of  which 
he  was  compelled  to  give  both  hemispheres  at  one 
view.  By  means  of  a  number  of  moveable  indices 
turning  upon  a  pivot  in  the  centre,  and  a  gradiiated 
margin  at  the  circumference,  also  furnished  with 
moveable  points,  together  with  a  few  other  devices 
which  it  is  not  necessary  to  describe,  he  had  ren- 
dered his  machine  available  for  all  the  purposes  of 
a  terrestrial  globe,  the  use  of  which  he  felt  con- 
fident that  it  would  ultimately  supersede,  to  his 
world-wide  renown  and  personal  emolument  He 
8ho^ved  me  how  any  problem  which  could  be 
worked  upon  a  globe  could  be  also  worked,  and 
with  greater  ease  and  rapidity,  by  the  help  of  his 
invention,  which  could  be  manufactured  at  less  than 
one-third  of  the  cost  of  a  globe  of  a  relative  size. 
Under  the  guidance  of  this  strange  and  confi- 
dent genius,  and  encouraged  by  a  retaining-fee 
with  which  he  qualified  the  commission,  1  set 
about  the  authorship  of  a  small  elementary  treatise 
on  geography,  written  for  the  purpose  of  intro- 
ducing his  "  Planisphere,"  as  he  called  it^  to  the 
notice  of  the  public  The  book,  which  barely 
amounted  to  100  small  pages,  including  the  usual 
number  of  problems,  and  an  explanation  of  the 
mode  of  solving  them  by  means  of  the  new  machine, 
occupied  me  about  a  fortnight;  and  as  the  old 
gentleman  paid  me  handsomely  for  the  labour,  I 
had  no  cause  to  be  dissatisfied  with  my  first  feat  in 
authorship.  What  was  the  result  of  my  patron's 
speculation  is  more  than  I  can  say.  The  instru- 
ment, in  a  much  more  simple  form  than  that  in 
which  I  first  saw  it  and  explained  its  use,  is  now 
to  be  purchased  at  most  of  the  mapsellers  in  the 
Metropolis,  and  is  in  the  hands  of  thousands  of 
pupils  in  families  and  private  schools;  but  the 
name  of  the  old  Essex  turnpike-man,  who  was  in- 
disputably the  first  inventor,  and  who  expected  to 
be  immortalised  by  it,  has  given  place  to  that  of 
tiie  all-engrossing  publisher,  and  already  ceased  to 
be  remembered. 


This  first  literary  attempt  was  followed  by 
another  of  less  fortunate  issue.  The  old  geogra- 
pher recommended  me  to  a  pretentious  fellow 
who  had  undertaken  the  sale  of  a  part  of  his  im- 
pression, and  who  had  been  a  lottery-office  printer 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cheapside.  This  worthy 
engaged  me  to  get  up  a  couple  of  pocket-books  for 
the  ensuing  year,  it  wanting  yet  some  weeks  to 
midsummer.  At  least  a  third  of  their  contents 
was  to  be  original  or  translated  matter,  and  eadi 
was  to  contain  a  score  or  so  of  charades  and 
enigmas,  and  a  set  of  quadrilles.  I  contracted  to 
supply  matter  for  both,  with  the  exception  of  the 
almanack,  for  ten  pounds,  and  set  about  the  busi- 
ness with  my  usual  industry.  I  translated  tales 
and  sketches  from  the  German  and  French,  pro* 
cured  original  papers  from  my  old  coadjutor, 
T f  who  was  still  a  "  sticker"  at  the  grammar- 
school,  tortured  my  dull  brains  in  the  constmc- 
tion  of  conundnrais,  transformed  ten  popular  airs 
into  a  couple  of  sets  of  queer  quadrilles  for  the 
pianoforte,  and  in  little  more  than  three  weeks 
presented  my  manuscripts  to  my  employer  with  a 
demand  for  payment  He  said  he  had  maide  no 
stipulation  for  ready  money,  and  declined  paying 
anything,  at  least  until  tne  books  had  passed 
through  the  press.  Before  that  consmnmation 
came  about,  he  contrived  to  pass  himself  throogh 
the  Bankruptcy  Court,  having  first  established  las 
son  in  the  business ;  and  I,  some  eighteen  months 
afler,  received  from  the  assignees  three-and-eix- 
pence  in  the  pound  as  the  reward  of  my  labours. 
This  clever  genius  afterwards  attained  to  civic 
honours,  and,  for  au^it  I  know  to  the  contrur, 
enjoys  them  yet 

Having  despatched  this  commission  without  re- 
ceiving the  sum  agreed  on,  and  having,  moreover, 
a  pretty  strong  presentiment  that  it  was  never  in- 
tended to  be  paid,  I  began  to  renew  my  search  fo^ 
regular  employment    It  was  nearly  the  middle 

of  July  when  I  received  information  from  B 

that  hands  were  wanted  at  a  house  well  known  in 
the  profession  as  a  wholesale  manofactory  of  bine- 
books.  I  applied  without  loss  of  time,  and  for- 
tunately obtained  an  engagement  which  held 
out  the  prospect  of  permanency,  and  promised 
to  yield  an  income  above  the  average  earnings 
of  the  trade.  The  house  in  which  I  found  my- 
self located  bore  the  stamp  of  antiquity  and 
dirt,  both  to  a  degree  perhaps  unrivallcKl  in  Lon- 
don. Originally  a  small  office,  it  had,  Uirough  the 
active  and  spirited  management  of  a  progenitor 
of  the  present  owners,  enlarged  its  bulk  by  elbow- 
ing out  its  neighbours  in  various  directions,  and  ap- 
propriating their  dwellings  to  its  own  use.  Thus, 
though  now  an  extensive  establishment,  it  was  little 
better  than  a  ruin,  and  had  to  be  periodically 
surveyed  and  shored  up  with  beams  and  timbers 
to  support  the  monstrous  weight  of  metal  with 
which  every  floor  was  oppressed.  Nearly  two 
hundred  men,  besides  the  necessary  supplement  of 
boys,  were  busily  employed  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  session  of  Parliament.  Many  of  these  wa« 
far  advanced  in  years^  and  had  passed  the  whole  c^ 
their  working  lives  upon  the  premises^  and  had 
brought  up  their  sons  to  follow  the  same  career. 
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Considerable  sums  had  been  spent  in  repair  of  the 
frail  tenement  within    the    recollection    of    the 
youngest  lad ;  but  the  oldest  inmate,  even  he  who 
liad  never  left  the  office  for  a  week  together  for 
nearly  half  a  century,  could  not  certify  to  the  out- 
lay of  a  single  sixpence  for  purposes  of  cleanliness 
or  sanitary  precaution.    The  ceilings  were  black 
as  printers'  ink  with  the  candle-smoke  of  two  or 
three  generations,  and  the  walls,  save  where  they 
were  polished  to  a  greasy  brown  by  the  friction  of 
the  shoulder,  were  of  the  same  colour.    The  wind 
and  the  rain  were  patched  out  from  the  clattering 
casements  and  the  rotting  window-frames  by  inch- 
thick  layers  of  brown  paper  and  paste.    T3rpe  of 
all  descriptions,  old  as  the  building  itself,  or  shining 
new  from  the  foundry,  was  abundant  as  gravel  in  a 
gravel-pit^  and  seemed  about  as  much  cared  for. 
Pots,  pans,  dishes,  and  cooking-utensils  ground  the 
face  of  it  as  it  lay  upon  the  men  s  bulks,  and  the 
heels  of  the  busy  crowd,  as  they  tracked  their 
sinuous  path  through  the  piles  of  forms  stacked 
together  in  every  available  space,  razed  the  cor- 
ners of  the  pages  nearest  the  ground.     Everything 
like  comfort,  order,  economy,  and  even  decent 
workmanship,  was  sacrificed  to  the  paramount  ob- 
ject of  despatch — the  turning  out  the  greatest  pos- 
sible quantity  of  work  in  the  shortest  time.     So 
great  was  the  disorder  consequent  upon  such  a 
system,  that,  notwithstanding  the  plethoric  abun- 
dance of  materials  of  every  sort,  those  wanted  were 
rarely  to  be  found  at  the  instant  diey  were  re- 
quired ;  ^d  the  most  villanous  shifts,  in  the  use  of 
which  the  men  di^>kiyed  an  ingenuity  which  no- 
thing but  long  practice  could  have  matured,  were 
resorted  to,  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  moment 
The  result  of  all  this  was  shown  in  the  appearance 
of  the  work  produced,  which,  being  done  for  the 
Government,  nobody  thought  of  criticising,  and 
which  came  damp  from  the  press  with  the  aspect 
of  printing   a    century   old,  impressed  by  some 
supernatural  agency  upon  the  modem  composition 
of  gypsum,  rags,  and  rubbish,  which,  under  the 
name  of  paper,  is  palmed  upon  the  Government, 
and  becomes  the  transitory  vehicle  of  the  public 
and  national  records. 

1  was  set  to  work  upon  papers  relative  to  the 
Poor-laws,  which  were  then  undergoing  the  reform 
8o  much  needed ;  and  though  my  habitnally  me- 
thodical disposition  revolted  at  our  headlong  mode 
of  despatching  business,  I  soon  grew  reconciled  to 
the  slovenly  haste  which  reaped  the  same  remu- 
neration at  the  week's  end  as  would  have  been 
awarded  to  the  most  careful  attention^  The  work 
was  abundant,  and  we  wrought  late  every  night — 
and  all  night  long  two  or  three  times  in  the  week 
• — though  the  men  gained  little  or  nothing  by  the 


extra  night-work,  in  consequence  of  the  idleness 
which  necessarily  followed  the  next  day. 

Before  the  session  closed  at  the  end  of  August, 
I  had  been  given  to  imderstand  that  I  might  con- 
sider my  occupation  permanent ;  and,  having  con- 
certed the  previous  necessary  measures,  I  availed 
myself  of  the  opportunity,  in  the  second  week  of 
September,  when  the  whole  office  took  their  annual 
holiday  and  devoured  their  customary  "weigh- 
goose,"  to  take  my  first  trip  by  railway  as  far  as 
Maidenhead,  and  starting  thence  by  coach  to  Bris- 
tol, presented  myself  in  the  evening  at  my  father's 
house.  I  had  been  absent  more  than  three  yeai-s ; 
and  though,  from  continual  correspondence  with 
:  home,  I  had  been  made  acquainted  with  all  the 
events  of  the  family  circle,  I  was  not  prepared 
for  the  total  change  which  greeted  my  view.  I 
found  the  old  couple  alone  in  the  snug  cottage. 
Tom  had  married  and  settled  five  miles  off  two 
year»  before;  Polly  was  govemessing  it  in  the 
heart  of  Wales ;  and  my  fair  little  Patty  had  been 
carried  off  by  a  young  parson,  to  grace  the  lot  of 
a  poor  curate's  wife  in  a  rural  village  a  hundred 
miles  away.  My  parents  were  not  at  all  disposed 
to  join  in  the  meUmcholy  impression  the  sight  of 
their  solitude  produced  upon  me;  and  when  I 
regretted  that  the  family  should  be  so  broken  up, 
said  that  I  ought  to  regard  the  matter  in  a  different 
light,  as  instead  of  growing  less  by  loss  from 
death,  they  had  almost  doubled  in  number  since  I 
parted  from  them.  On  inquiring  for  Ned,  I  found 
that  he  had  managed  the  whole  of  my  matrimonial 
preparations — had  put  up  the  banns  at  St  James  s 
— ^had  arranged  the  wedding  to  come  off  on  the 

morrow — and  was  then  off  to  F ,  in  order  to 

return  with  the  bride  before  break&st  in  the  morning, 
having  first  made  his  dispositions  for  a  merry  party. 

And  a  merry  party  there  was,  and  no  mistake 
about  it  I  rose  early  in  the  morning,  and,  setting 
forth  on  the  Bath  Eoad,  impatient  for  a  sight  of 
Ellen,  had  walked  a  couple  of  miles  beyond  Keyn- 
sham,  when  I  met  the  phaeton  coming  up  Salford 
Hill^  and  containing,  as  I  had  hardly  dared  to 
expect,  the  doctor  as  well  as  his  protege  whom  he 
had  resolved  upon  "giving  away."  I  was  soon 
mounted  by  the  side  of  my  future  wife ;  and  at 
nine  o'clock  we  descended  at  the  cottage-door 
amidst  a  crowd  of  laughing  faces  assembled  to  do 
honour  to  our  imion.  I  passed  the  next  two  hours 
in  a  kind  of  dreamy  babble  of  which  no  distinct 
impression  remains  upon  my  memory.  Then  the 
rays  of  the  sun  were  streaming  on  the  monumental 
tablets  in  the  old  church,  and  the  weird  words 
were  said  which  bound  two  loving  hearts  in  one 
fate;  and  then  I  walked  slowly  through  the 
antique  porch  with  a  wife  hanging  upon  my  arm. 
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"comes  jucundus  in  via. 
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Illuminated  scrolls  of  the  drama  I  we  hail  ye  ever 
with  delight  There  is  something  bright  and  cheer- 
ing in  your  very  looks,  which  wear  a  laughing  as- 
pect We  seldom  pass  a  window  in  which  play- 
bills are  exhibited  without  surrendering  to  their 
fascination.  Gay,  vari-coloured  types  of  the  theatre, 
from  boyhood  we  have  entertained  an  unalterable 
affection  for  them. 

Play-bills  are  to  ns  something  n^ore  than  ocular 
attractions;  they  are  suggestive,  and  retrospect- 
ively communicative.  As  historical  records  they 
have  peculiar  significance ;  they  constitute  Melpo- 
mene*s  diary,  in  which  the  goddess  has  written  the 
lives  of  tyrants  in  crimson  ink.  They  were  the 
"Sybilline  leaves"  which  introduced  fair  Nelly 
Gwynne  to  the  stage  of  Davenant,  and  afterwards 
to  the  splendours  of  a  royal  palace.  Had  Nelly 
Gwynne  and  play-bills  never  been  associated,  that 
noble  institution,  Chelsea  College,  might  never  have 
been  endowed. 

In  the  earliest  period  of  the  stage,  the  announce- 
ment of  the  intention  to  exhibit  theatrical  perform- 
ances was  made  by  sound  of  trumpet,  a  practice 
which  is  continued  to  this  day  by  the  showmen  at 
the  fairs.  The  use  of  bills  giving  information  of 
the  time,  place  and  nature  of  the  representation  of 
plays  is  shown  by  the  researches  of  Mr.  Pajme 
Collier  to  be  of  considerable  antiquity.  "They 
(the  players)  used  to  set  up  their  bills  upon  posts  to 
admonish  the  people  to  make  resort  to  their  thea- 
tres." ("  Northbroke's  Treatise,"  1579.)  Two 
printers,  Charlewood  and  Roberts,  were  the  Fare- 
brothers  of  this  early  epoch  of  the  drama.  The 
right  of  printing  play-bills  was  at  first  made  a 
monopoly  by  the  Stationers'  Company.  The  earlier 
play-bills  did  not  contain  a  list  of  the  characters, 
or  the  names  of  the  actors  by  whom  they  were  re- 
presented. The  following  earliest  printed  play- 
bill is  copied  from  Mr.  Collier's  "  Annals  of  the 
Stage."     It  is  still  extant : 

By  his  Majesty's  Company  of  Comedians, 

At  the  New  Theati'e  in  Drury-Lane, 

Tliis  day,  being  Thursday,  April  8,  1603,  will  be  acted 

A  Comedy,  called, 

Wbt  llumouroud  i.itutmmtt. 

.  Mr.  WINTERSEL. 

.  Mr.  HART. 

.  Mr.  BART. 

.  Major  MOHUN. 

.  Mr.  CLUN. 

.  Mrs.  MARSHALL. 

The  play  will  begin  at  3  o'Clock  exactly. 

Boxes  4s.,  Pit  28.0d.,  Middle  Galleiy,  Is.tkl., 

Upper  Galleiy  Is. 

The  names  of  these  performers  are  well  known, 
and  most  of  them  continued  to  entertain  the  town 
some  time  after  the  Restoration. 

The  names  of  tragedies,  our  authority  surmises, 
were,  /or  greater  distinction,  ordinarily  printed  in 


TTie  King 

Demetrius 

Selevers 

Leontius 

Lieutenant 

Celiae  .     . 


red  ink.    Shirley's  ''  Cardinal"  contains  a  passage 
which  warrants  this  inference : 

And  yoa  would  be 
Pemuided  I  woald  have*t  m  comedy. 
For  all  \h.t  purple  in  the  name. 

The  transition  from  play -bills  to  plays  is  natural 
and  easy.  The  old  dramatic  poets  threw  off  their 
eminently  poetical  compositions  with  ease,  facility, 
and  nonchalance.  A  new  five-act  play  is  the  retra 
avis  of  the  nineteenth  century ;  and  truly  a  labour 
of  love :  it  was  the  everv-day  affair  of  the  seven- 
teenth  century.  We  fear  the  Muses  are  out  of 
temper  with  the  present  generation,  and  are  diffi- 
cult to  be  wooed,  or,  ar  all  events,  won. 

Prjmne,  in  the  epistle  dedicatory  to  his  "  Hia- . 
triomastix,"  makes  what  appears  at  first  blush  a 
staggering  assertion,  viz.,  that  there  had  been 
"above  40,000  play -books  printed  within  these 
two  years  (as  stationers  inform  me),  they  bdng 
now  more  vendible  than  the  choicest  sermons." 
It  is  obvious  (to  Mr.  Collier)  that  he  refers  to  the 
total  numbers  of  copies  sold,  and  cannot  mean  that 
so  many  different  plays  had  been  published  in  that 
period,  although  indeed  they  were  plentiful.  A 
price  of  a  printed  play  in  the  time  of  Shakspeare 
was  high.  A  sixpence  of  that  day  was  worth 
sundry  sixpences  of  tlie  present 

Prynne*8  remark  that  "  plays  were  more  vendi- 
ble" in  the  sixteenth  century  ''  than  tlie  choicest 
sermon"  is  a  powerful  and  curt  satire  upon  the 
morals  of  the  age.  Nevertheless,  a  play  is  not 
without  its  mission  on  behalf  of  the  cause  of  virtue. 
Moving  truths  are  oflen  promulgated  from  the 
stage.  Home*thrusts  at  erring  humanity  are  made 
amidst  thrusts  of  poignant  wit  and  satire,  and  in 
the  intervals  of  fencing-scenes  and  sword-thrusts. 
Affecting,  softening,  humanising  words  and  deeds 
are  said  and  done,  and  are  of  most  frequent  occur- 
rence, even  by  the  branded  player,  he  who  is  by 
Act  of  Parliament  "rogue  and  vagabond,"  and 
liable  to  be  shorn  of  his  ringlets  d  la  cavalier 
by  roundheaded  janitors  of  English  c6nnty  jaik. 

We  hold  in  reverential  esteem  the  "choice 
sermons,"  but  are  not  the  less  affected  towards 
that  ^keen  encounter  of  wits*'  constituting  the 
profane  play.  Passages  there  are  in  the  latter  full 
of  serious  meaning.  Setting  aside  tragedy — ^whose 
motive,  power,  and  intentional  purpose  convey  the 
soundest  moral — comedy  is  frequently  pregxtant 
with  reflection,  and  moves  us  to  love  and  pity  by 
its  truth  and  dear  simplicity. 

One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin, 

to  repeat  the  hackneyed  but  noble  axiom  of  theob- 
ervant,  thoughtful  Shakspeare !  The  play  arouses 
the  sensibilities  while  it  amuses  the  mind  at  the 
theatre.  The  joyous  laugh  and  bounding  sjirit 
are  eliminated  and  an  hour's  happiness  secured  in 
behalf  of  every  faithful  play-goer,  old  and  young. 
People  go  to  the  play  when  the  business  of  the 
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day  18  over,  and  recreation  needed.  We  have  »o 
sympathy  with  the  viciously-inclined  playgoer. 
It  is  the  true  lover  of  the  drama  to  whom^we  de- 
sire to  act  the  part  of  Cicerone,  and  to  eommend 
our  "  play-bills.** 

As  much  as  we  can  love  anything  inanimate — 
as  we  do  pictures — we  love  the  hand-bill  and  the 
(parent)  "posters**  of  the  play.  To  employ  the 
words  of  Cicero,  applying  them  to  the  drama, 
"  the  play-bill  is  the  picture  of  life,  the  mirror  of 
manners.'*  It  is  Hogarthian  in  its  lineaments ;  for 
upon  its  expressive  faco  a  life's  story  is  related. 
Its  features  express  the  struggling  author's  triumph, 
realise  the  poor  player's  ambition,  praise  the  artist, 
boast  of  the  manager's  success,  and  reflect  the 
public  pleasure  I 

When  the  newly-fledged  dramatist  attends  the 
theatre,  knowing  himself  to  be  the  creator  of  the 
drama  of  that  night,  that  Ms  thoughts  and  his  Ian 
guagc  are  to  engross  all  attention ;  when  he  hears 
the  resonant  applause  acknowledging  his  talent; 
when  his  fellow-mortals  cheer  him  to  his  very 
face ;  when  probably  the  lady  of  his  love  is  by  his 
side  and  smiles  upon  him  through  her  tears — are 
not  the  sensations  thus  occasioned  extatic  and  most 
enviable?  The  actor's  or  the  actress's  triumphs  are 
equally  as  gratifying. 

A  well-known  locality  of  play-bill  literature 
and  the  figments  of  the  Thespian  art  is  Bow-street, 
Covent-garden.  Bow-street  is  traditionally  the 
focus  of  theatricals.  Here  reside  the  principal 
agents  and  veritable  book-worms  of  the  drama — 
individuals  who  are  literally  wrapped  up  in  the 
playhouse  stationery;  who  in  their  very  beds 
sleep  between  the  sheets  of  the  drama  I  These 
are  the  media  through  which  the  comedian  obtains 
his  London  or  provincial  engagement,  and  the 
playwright  arranges  for  the  performance  and  copy- 
ri^t  claims  of  his  play.  All  day  long,  the  pave- 
ment of  Bow-street  is  the  Hialto  or  Exchange  of 
the  performer.  The  actor  is  easily  recognised. 
His  every -day  costume — be  it  said  without  dis- 
respect— is  dingy  and  mosaic  in  its  appearance 
as  any  flabby  character-costume  of  the  professional 
wardrobe  looks  when  exposed  to  open  day.  Facial 
expression  is  modified  in  the  performer  by  the 
absence  of  that  barbal  vegetation  without  which 
Samson  could  not  contend  with  the  Philistines. 
The  actor  is  denuded  of  his  whiskers  even  to  a 
**  hair's  breadth." 

With  that  dressy  tastefulness  which  mostly 
marks  the  actor  as  a  private  individual,  he  makes 
the  most  of  the  seediest  habiliments.  It  will  be 
observed  that  he  can  '*  snatch  a  grace "  out  of  an 
old  garment  that  in  Houndsditch  would  be  deemed 
irrecoverable.  His  chapeau  is  usually  so  limp  that 
the  wonder  is  how  it  keeps  any  shape,  and  why  it 
does  not  sink  with  its  weight  of  decoinposition 
into  a  heap  of  oily  and  decaying  felt !  But  not- 
Tvithstanding  its  enervated  condition,  it  is  neatly 
brushed,  cleared  of  all  accumulations  of  dust,  and 
shines  with  extraneous  polish.  It  is  worn  jauntily 
and  cavalierly,  poised  at  an  angle  of  ninety  de- 
crees, so  as  to  display  to  more  advantage  a  raven 
0ide-curl  falling  gracefully  over  the  dexter  ear. 
The  actor  is  as  Castidions  as  finical ;  he  embro- 
VOL.  xvin. — ^No.  ccxn. 


cates  his  face  until  it  is  polished  up  to  the  state  of 
shining  mahogany ;  the  high  peaks  of  a  stiff  shirt- 
collar  peer  with  Apennine  elevations  above  the  me- 
ridian of  his  ears. 

Such  is  the  "imperfect  picture"  of  the  unfortu- 
nate wearer  of  the  purnurei  panni  of  the  stage, 
the  sock  and  buskin.  When  he  holds  a  good  en- 
gagement, he  is  a  very  superb  and  assiduously- 
courted  personage.  Under  the  latter  phase  of  his 
character  you  may  notice  him  some  time  or  other 
at  the  corner  of  Bow-street  gracefully  raising  his 
hat  to  an  acquaintance  with  the  self-satisfaction  of 
a  Beau  Nash.  He  used  to  rail  at  managers;  he 
used  to  seize  men  by  the  buttons  and  explode  his 
heartburnings.  Now  fortune  has  smiled:  with 
the  sunshine's  coming  his  revilings  are  over. 

And  who  are  those  pallid  yet  bright-eyed  girls, 
thinly  clad,  but  always  with  the  distinguishing 
mark  of  gentlewomen — ^the  small  feet  and  the'^^mall 
hands?  Who  are  these  fair  hahituies  of  Bow- 
street — genteel  their  deportment,  their  feminine 
pride  discriminately  subdued  ?  These  ladies  are 
the  provincial  actresses  in  town,  seeking  metropo- 
litan engagements.  Heartily  we  wish  them  success 
with  managers,  and  still  more  with  the  public. 
Their  devotion  to  their  profession,  their  courageous 
perseverance  and  abnegation  in  contending  with 
its  difficulties,  are  heroic  qualities  we  know  them 
to  possess,  and  honour  them  for  their  unfailing 
hearts,  unscathed  by  the  hardest  endurances. 

To  return  to  the  play-bills.  In  our  youth  we 
deemed  Vauxhall  a  fairy-land,  hung  round  with 
brilliant  qfiches.  Within  the  gardens,  the  latter 
were  published  in  glowing  letters  of  kaleidoscopic 
hues.  Colossal  words  of  fire  blazoned  the  title  of 
the  particular  fSte,  Oracular  announcements  flamed 
from  a  background  of  the  blackest  wood.  The 
Vauxhall  alphabet  of  fire  struck  us  as  the  effect  of 
enchantment.  By  this  excellent  mode  of  incul- 
cating the  first  rudiments  of  education  we  learned 
our  earliest  lesson  in  orthography.  How  can  we 
forget  that  huge  slate  of  Vauxhall,  on  which  the 
large-hand  copies  of  Waterloo,  Trafalgar, 
and  Navarino  were  written  in  pyrotechnic  fires? 
These  inscriptions  formed  to  our  youthful  vision 
something  like  theatrical  inscriptions,  as  they 
streamed  in  flags  and  banners  from  the  resplen- 
dent columns  of  the  arcades.  The  play-bills  of 
Astley's  are  also  inscribed  upon  the  tablet  of  our 
memory.  They  are  so  many  sheets  of  heraldry ; 
the  vignettes  of  pageantry.  Astley's  !  here  it  was 
we  first  met  with  the  veritable  Samuel  Pepys  of 
these  degenerate  days  of  the  stage. 

Mr.  Gaspard  is  an  elderly  bachelor ;  in  figure 
short  and  stout ;  with  stubborn  porcine  hair  turned 
grey ;  his  featin^  are  of  the  snubbed  order,  but 
glorying  in  a  complexion  red  and  ruddy.  Mr, 
Qaspard  dresses  well ;  an  aldennanic  chain  of  gold^ 
coils  about  the  broad  surface  of  his  black  satiir 
waistcoat.  His  dress-coat  is  of  a  dye  of  unexception- 
able jet  His  tout  ensemble  is  uncommonly  smart. 
He  is  an  hahitu4  of  theatres.  We  believe  that  he 
it  was  who  invented  the  first  miniature  stage  for 
juveniles  to  act  plays  upon  and  delight  nursery 
audiences.  He  is  voluble  on  plays,  and  has  been 
a  collector  of  them.     The  old  play-goer  recounts 
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with  much  earnestness  how,  once  upon  a  time,  about 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  he  had  a  drama  in  Covent 
Garden  Theatre,  and  how  John  Kemble  entertained 
some  notion  of  producing  it  Consequently,  he  ^Gas- 
pard)  was  in  correspondence  with  the  great  John, 
and  had  sundry  interviews  with  him  in  the  copyists' 
room  or  library  of  the  theatre.  Here  Gaspard 
became  familiar,  by  the  courtesy  of  the  manager, 
with  the  contents  of  an  old  oaken  cabinet  in  that 
room,  which  contained  the  "  fond  records"  of  a  suc- 
cession of  plays  acted  and  unacted.  That  cabinet 
also  was  the  repository  of  folios  of  play-bills — vo- 
lumes more  numerous  than  the  massive  tomes  of 
the  Bowyer  Bible.  Within  certain  drawers  of  that 
cabinet  was  secreted  a  musty  mass  of  theatrical 
correspondence — centuries  old,  some  of  it  I  The 
motives,  feelings  and  actions  of  histrionic  charac- 
ters, from  Davenant  and  Killigrew  to  Garrick, 
Johnson  and  Goldsmith,  could  be  perused  and  ex- 
mined  by  means  of  those  hieroglyphics.  Guspard 
has  often  expressed  to  us  his  infinite  satisfaction  at 
having  access  to  one  special  packet  in  the  aforesaid 
cabinet,  being  a  correspondence  between  Major 
Mohun  and  Mr.  Hart,  two  noted  comedians,  who 
flourished  as  early  as  the  year  1663.  The  odd  fist 
of  Killigrew  in  caligraphy  was  known  to  Gaspard ; 
and  he  could  swear  to  Davenant*s  neater  pothooks. 
It  had  been  Gaspard's  peculiar  gratification  to  gloat 
over  the  bibliopolic  treasures  of  the  old  Theatre 
Royal  Covent  Garden,  And  he  had  certainly  been 
let  into  a  few  antiquated  secrets  pertaining  to  dead 
and  gone  theatricals.  He  knew  what  was  Better- 
ton's  ",  screw,  *  as  first  juvenile  tragedian ;  what 
pecuniary  reward  Otway  received  for  **  Venice 
I^reserved;"  what  were  Gibber's  troubles  and 
Cooke's  caprices ;  what  Edmund  Kean  thought  of 
John  Kemble,  and  vice  versa, 

Gaspard  had  opportunities  for  indulging  his 
biblomania  con  amove  in  the  library  of  the  theatre. 
He  delighted  to  pore  over  a  play-bill  folio  in  the 
sombre  light,  and  allow  his  imagination  to  conjure 
cip  the  ghosts  of  the  old  comedians,  peopling  the 


stage  of  that  theatre,  or  its  rival,  old  Dmry,  with 
generation  after  generation  of  companie&  Now 
the  phantoms  of  Gibber's  green-room  appeared 
before  him :  Mountford,"  so  affecting  as  the  lover  •" 
Sandford,  "so  good  in  disagreeable  characters;** 
Nokes,  ''in  whose  plain  and  palpable  simplicity 
were  recognised  the  characteristics  of  his  acting." 
Then  the  ladies :  Mrs.  Barry,  "  impetuous  as  Qis- 
sandra^  terrible  as  Boxana ;"  Mrs.  Betterton,  "  su- 
perior to  Mrs.  Barry ;"  Mrs.  Mountford,  **  misti^ss 
of  more  variety  of  humour  than  Cibber  ever  knew 
in  any  female  performer;"  Mrs.  Bracegirdie,  "a 
brunette,  with  such  a  lively  aspect,  such  a  glow  of 
health  and  cheerfulness  in  her  countenance — scarce 
an  audience  saw  her  that  were  not  half  of  tiiemher 
lovers." 

Such  wece  the  apparitions  that  revisited  the 
glimpses  of  the  moon  at  Gaspard's  bidding,  while, 
iiko  Prospero,  he  consulted  his  wizard-volome. 
Then,  turning  to  a  more  recent  page,  a  livelier  host 
of  phantoms  were  to  his  vision  marshalled  on  the 
stage :  Kemble  in  propria  persona^  Siddons  and 
O'Neill,  oily  Munden,  quaint  Blanchard,  hearty 
Emery,  warbling  Incledon,  mimical  Mathews,  £sKt 
Fawcetty  et  id  genus  omne  ! 

The  scene  changes  to  a  rehearsal,  and  Mn. 
Joanna  Baillie,  a  dignified  lady,  crosses  tlie  stage. 
The  authoress  of  the  plays  on  the  "  Passions"  has 
taken .  the  arm  of  the  portly  Doctor  (Mitford), 
and  engages  in  conversation  with  sententioos  Mr 
Kemble ;  probably  it  is  on  the  subject  of  the  pro- 
duction of  one  of  her  own  dramas,  perhaps  ^  De 
Montford." 

The  lady's  demeanour  and  expression  of  coun- 
tenance betray  anxiety.  Is  it  to  escape  from  the 
pillory  of  the  "  unacted  T  Kemble  preserves  a 
reserved  and  frigidly  polite  dignity.  While  the 
Doctor  urges  the  suit  of  the  fair  dramatist,  the  trio 
fade  away,  and  Ghispard  awakes  to  discover  that 
he  had  fallen  asleep  in  the  library  of  Covent  Ghu^len 
Theatre,  and  found  a  pillow  in  a  pile  of  old  manu- 
scripts of  the  "  Unacted  Drama," 
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"  Poor  Charles  I  And  so  he's  dead  and  bu- 
ried !"  The  news  had  but  just  reached  me,  and  I 
eat  staring  out  of  window  with  eyes  that  saw  not, 
repeating  this  sentence  over  and  over ;  at  first,  no 
doubt,  with  as  much  meaning  as  the  words  might 
convey,  but  afterwards  very  vaguely ;  which  my 
bad  spirit  suggested  was  the  effect,  first,  of  sorrow 
for  my  deceased  friend,  and,  secondly,  of  philoso- 
phical abstraction  ;  I  caught  him  in  the  fact,  and 
burked  him. 

Poor  Charles  I — a  slow,  lumbering  fellow,  with 
a  Bardonic  twitch  about  his  mouth  contrasting 
finely  with  the  gentle  things  that  often  fell  from 
it  ^a  poet  and  a  lover  of  poets,  and  in  the  twenty- 
first  year  of  hia  age :  so  he's  dead  1     Undisturbed 


this  time,  thought  again  went  rambling,  imagining 
what  he  might  have  become — recalling  circum- 
stances for  the  first  chapter  of  a  once-possible  Life 
and  Writings  of  the  celebrated  C.  W.,  but  for  die 
most  part  hopelessly  circling  round  and  ronnd  over 
a  world  where  all  was  death,  like  the  weary  dove 
of  Noah.  Noah's  dove,  however,  it  is  only  just 
to  say,  has  the  advantage  in  comparison ;  he  bad 
eyes  to  see  and  strength  to  pluck  the  olive- 
branch  which  announced  the  world  s  return  to 
life ;  but  what  I  am  pleased  to  call  mine  was  so 
blinded  with  undue  gloom  as  to  perceive  none 
such,  though  for  it  also  there  were  olive-branch€s 
enough,  that  have  flourished  more  than  eighteen 
hundred  years.    Consequently,  I  merely  wasted 
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time;  and  in  this  manner,  snrroonded  by  vague 
gloom,  an  hour  was  as  much  lost  to  me  as  to  my 
departed  friend,  without  his  corresponding  gain  of 
an  hour  of  eternity.  The  announcement  of  dinner, 
however,  swiftly  brought  my  dove  back  to  time 
and  its  ark ;  but  Death,  when  he  comes  so  near  as 
to  pluck  a  friend  from  one's  arm,  makes  philoso« 
phers  of  all  living ;  and  being  just  then  too  much 
of  a  philosopher  to  eat,  I  pulled  my  hat  over  my 
eyes  in  a  very  stem  manner  and  walked  out  Here 
it  was  worse. 

The  power  of  sympathy  is  known  to  be  very 
great,  and  capable  even  of  affecting  our  physical 
nature.    Leavened  with  a  grain  of  affectation,  it 
was  this  power,  perhaps,  which,  conferring  upon 
me  some  participation  of  my  friend's  present  estate, 
made  the  passing  multitude  appear  as  shadows, 
and  I  myself  a  shadow,  though,  of  course,  of  a 
superior  sort    Mayhap,  too,  this  nearer  acquaint- 
ance with  him  conferred  some  liberty  of  railing  at 
the  "  ruthless  enemy,"  and  of  reflecting  so  gloomily 
and  sarcastically  upon  the  condition  of  the  other 
shadows  as  I  am  now  conscious  of.      For  with 
no  love  usually  for  a  certain  tribe  of  writers  who 
are  most  in  request  with  themselves  when  com- 
paring the  human  family  to  worms,  ephemeral 
insects  and  so  on,  in  the  teeth  of  "  the  human  face 
divine,"  yet  at  that  moment  it  seemed  to  me  that  all 
wisdom  worth  speakine  of  was  theirs  or  subject  to 
theirs,  this  world  really  a  casino  and  gambling- 
house,  life  drunkenness,  and  even  its  best  blessing, 
health,  a  mockery.     It  is  a  place  thought  I,  for 
^nius  to  starve  in — where  for  bread  stones  are 
given  it,  post  mortem.    It  is  a  place  for  Virtue  to 
grow  vicious  in ;  a  place  where  the  Archangel 
Gabriel  could  not  be  truly  religious  unless  his  glo- 
rious hair  were  shorn  to  stubble,  and  his  wings 
shrouded  in  an  angular-cut  coat  studiously  large. 
Youth  found  aptest  comparison  in  a  certain  Ger- 
man picture  wherein  a  child  wanders  down  a 
narrow  path  edged  with  flowers  that  hide  a  great 
gulf  on  either  side — only  with  his  protecting  angel 
left  out.    As  for  Age,  it  had  the  misfortune  to 
meet  me  represented  in  an  overdressed  and  (as  I 
suspected)  painted  grand-dame,  rolling  past  in  an 
opera-going  carriage ;  and  I  straightway  longed  to 
be  opposite  to  her  for  a  few  moments  that  I  might 
read  her  a  sermon,  taking  for  text  the  story  of  cer- 
tain seamen  who  got  mad  drunk  in  sinking  ships. 
Riches  I  I  had  to  pass  the  shop  of  my  neighbour 
Q.,  a  goldsmith ;  and  giving  a  parting  glance  at 
the  little  watch  I  have  been  coveting  these  two 
years,  I  doomed  his  premises  to  the  doom  of  Tyre 
and  Sidon :  the  dim  workshop  where  the  hammers 
clicked  so   busily  became  a  howling  wilderness, 
and  bats  and  lizards  lodged  in  his  back  parlour. 
Quoting  the  entire  passage,  I  hurled  "  the  cloud- 
capped  towers"  at  a  couple  of  factory-chimneys 
that  loomed  distant  and  large,  like  some  profound 
and  venerated  authors,  through  volumes  of  self- 
created  smoke ;  in  fine,  all  the  gloom  which  at- 
taches to  the  unsubstantial  character  of  sublunary 
things,  all  the  darkness  which  sometimes  accom- 
panies the  near  approach  of  death,  even  in  minds 
most  strong  in  innocence  and  conviction  of  its  real 
nature— was  upon  me. 


I  had  walked  very  fast  while  cogitating  these 
things,  and  by  this  time  had  regained  my  appetite. 
So  I  bought  a  cake,  which,  at  other  times,  con- 
sulting my  respectability,  I  should  have  discussed 
in  the  shop  ;  or  if  it  were  a  small  one  (as  this  was) 
upon  the  threshold — ^modestly.  But  what  now 
was  respectability  ?  What,  morally  or  in  fact,  was 
keeping  a  gig  ?  And  I  ate  my  cake  savagely  in 
the  streets— enjoying  it  nevertheless. 

Now  if  it  be  cause  of  thankfulness  to  be  brought 
back  to  healthy  views  of  our  lot  in  this  world, 
then  thanks  to  that  cake.  If  it  be  a  blessed  thing 
to  restore  one  to  consciousness  of  a  divine  provi- 
dence and  thankfulness  to  it — a  providence  which, 
having  fashioned  us  so  gloriously,  with  brains  to 
think,  and  hearts  to  love  if  we  harden  them  not — 
has  provided  us  even  in  our  very  weaknesses  with 
countless  opportunities  of  such  charity  and  forbear- 
ance as  might  easily  make  death  the  mere  opening 
of  a  door  to  glory,  and  oil  the  hinges  of  it — If 
this  be  a  blessed  thing,  then  blessings  on  the  con- 
fectioner of  that  cake !  At  first  sight,  this  seems 
like  an  affectation-r-a  straining  after  "  goody-good" 
simplicity  rather  than  a  record  of  fact.  But 
he  who,  upon  mature  consideration,  still  suspects 
this  to  be  the  case,  let  him  also  suspect  his  di- 
gestion. Let  that  man  doubt  the  philosophy  of 
charity-dinners,  deep-rooted  in  the  British  mind 
as  it  is,  who  cannot  believe  that  the  fulness  of  the 
stomach  is  also  the  fulness  of  the  soul,  disposing  it 
to  charity  and  just  perceptions.  At  present,  how- 
ever, leaving  that  absorbing  subject  to  be  treated 
of  on  a  future  occasion,  it  must  sufiice  here  to 
assert  that  when  I  had  eaten  the  cake  its  ingre- 
dients seemed  to  cry  aloud  to  my  heart,  reproach- 
ing it  for  thanklessness  and  other  smaller  vices ; 
and  representing,  as  it  did,  several  quarters  of  the 
globe,  the  reproach  was  not  a  light  one.  Crloom 
fled !  And  "  O  Death  r*  said  I  aloud, "  after  all,  what 
art  thou?  The  cutting  of  a  thread  I — the  length 
of  which  is  of  no  consequence,  and  will  not  be 
judged  of:  it  is  not  admissible  evidence.  The 
question  is  only  regarding  the  miaUt^  of  it !  Look 
you,  therefore,  Bishop  G.  (tapping  his  shirt-front), 
that  as  you  spin  this  thread  of  life,  you  introduce 
as  many  strands  of  virtue  as  you  can  lay  hands  on 
— no  matter  where  or  how ;  but  as  to  whether  it 
be  clipped  at  thirty  years*  length  or  eighty,  that  is 
not  your  business."  And,  to  make  a  beginning,  I 
gave  a  small  alms  to  a  beggar-woman  with  sleepy 
twins,  knowing  very  well  that  ihey  were  not  hers, 
but  hired,  perhaps  born,  for  the  purpose;  never 
mind,  neither  was  that  my  business. 

But  my  friend's  death  was  not  to  be  altogether 
ejected  from  consideration ;  and  as  I  continued  to 
mourn  the  loss,  though  more  reasonably,  it  sud- 
denly occurred  to  me  that  as  black  was  my  only 
wear,  I  could  gratify  my  feelings  by  "  going  into 
mourning"  for  him  at  small  expense;  a  crape 
band,  and  the  thing  is  done.  Besides,  said  my 
evil  self — ^who  was  not  burked  for  good — it  will 
have  such  an  air  of  sentiment  and  genuine  feeling. 

With  this  resolve  I  made  up  to  a  draper's  esta- 
blishment, and  was  about  to  enter  when  two  con- 
siderations arrested  me  on  the  threshold.  First, 
as  to  the  depth  of  the  proposed  band ;  what  depth 
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of  crape,  according  to  rule,  would  properly  indicate  < 
the  relationship  between  deoeased  and  myself — the 
amount  of  grief  he  was  by  right  entitled  to.  Let 
118  consider :  for  a  wife  or  for  grown  children,  the 
tip  of  your  hat-band  should  come  within  half  an 
inch  from  the  tip  of  your  hat,  if  you  are  a  faithful 
husband  or  affectionate  father;  for  a  parent,  an 
inch  shorter ;  for  grand-parent,  sister,  brother  or 
young  child,  a  shade  more  than  half  the  depth  of 
your  hat ;  for  an  uncle  or  aunt  who  leaves  you 
nothing,  about  three  inches  of  crape  is  sufficiently 
affectionate,  and  for  cousins  (unless  they  happen 
to  be  sweethearts  also)  the  same,  short  measure. 
For  a  friend,  then,  any  measure  between  two-and-a- 
half  inches  and  nothing.  But  before  I  got  to  the 
bottom  of  the  scale  the  moral  nausea  which  seiJEod 
me  at  starting  became  inflammatory.  I  grew  in- 
dignant at  it,  and  resolved  on  a  band  of  the  brother 
and  sister  estimate*— Secondly,  should  I  have  it 
pinned  plain,  or  in  puffed  bows  behind?  The 
latter  mode  was  ungraceful,  unusual,  and  some 
pence  more  costly.  But  the  first  consideration  led 
me  to  suspect  that  what  is  usual  is  usually  hypocri- 
tical and  heartless ;  that  the  mode  is  a  great  tyrant, 
not  only  coercing  personal  comfort,  but,  often  and 
more  than  we  are  aware,  shearing  our  feelings  and 
emotions  to  undue  proportions  and  unnatural 
shapes;  as  gardeners  of  the  old  Italian  school 
clipped  God*s  trees  into  respectability.  But,  said  I, 
it  dball  not  clip  my  feelings  to  its  Procrustean 
couch ;  and  so  resolved  to  assert  my  moral  courage 
in  crape  bows. 

''Some  cn^  for  a  hat-band,**  said  I,  with  a 
melancholy  resignation  which  surprised  me,  for  I 
certainly  meant  not  to  express  it,  and  advancing 
towards  a  painfully  neat  young  man  behind  the 
counter ;  *'  Some  crape  for  a  hat-band."  The  look 
of  subdued  and  chastened  cheerfulness  passed  from 
the  young  man*s  face  as  he  replied,  ''drape,  sir? 
certainly,  sir,  if  you  prefer  it ;  but  the  elastic  cloths  is 
the  fashionable  band  now,  sir  I"  He  unhorsed  me 
at  a  blow.  "Crape,  sir?** — there  were  volumes 
of  respectful  sympathy  in  the  whisper ;  it  was  as 
if  he  liad  said,  **  Has  it  really  come  to  that  T'  and 
I  began  to  feel  the  necessity  of  sublimating  the 
expression  of  grief  in  my  countenance  to  a  height 
equal  to  his  sympathy,  when  the  tone  of  the  latter 
part  of  his  sentence,  concealing  an  almost  equal 
amount  of  commiseration  at  my  ig^rance  of  the 
disgrace  of  crape  in  rdation  to  the  hat,  changed 
the  current  Besides,  torn  by  renewed  misgivings 
about  bows,  I  was  by  no  means  prepared  for  these 
elastic  cloths,  which,  stepping  in  in  the  confusion, 
carried  the  day.  "  Let  me  have  an  elastic  band, 
then,"  said  I,  growing  nervous  with  a  host  <^ 
moral  and  metaphysical  conaderations ;  and,  with 
A  deepening  shade  upon  his  countenance,  the  young 
man  fixed  the  artide  round  my  hat,  received  pay- 
ment in  a  crisis  of  melancholy,  and  went  forthwith, 
evidently  lightened  in  heart,  to  soothe  a  yoimg 
mother  8  anxiety  coooeming  flanneL 

Pleased  with  the  sober  appearance  conferred 
upon  my  hat,  I  resomed  it  aiKl  walked  out  of  the 
diop;  but,  turning  my  head,  my  gratification  iell 
below  zero  on  beholding  the  neat  young  man  com- 
pletely restored  to  peace.  Nay,  that  might  have  been 


tolerated,  but  it  was  more  than  simple  restoraUo 
to  ])eace;  for  as  he  bent  over  the  fltfinel,  rubbing 
his  hands,  his  £eM)e  beamed  with  suggestions  of  one 
just  returned  from  a  brisk  winter  walk  to  his 
blazing  hearth,  and  tea.  He  was  in  a  perfect  glow; 
the  fragrance  of  the  beverage  that  cheers  and  so  on 
was  in  his  nostrils ;  and  his  ears  heard  the  noise  of 
children  on  the  stairs,  as  they  made  a  tumuknoua 
descent  upon  him  from  all-  quarters  of  the  honse, 
shouting  "Papa!**  at  every  step.  I  tamed  away 
in  indignation. 

Who  shall  fathom  UttQ  depths  of  self-love,  or 
map  the  vast  territory  it  occupies  in  every  human 
heart  ?  A  Dead  Sea  it  might  rather  be  odled— a 
Medi-cordian  sea,  wherein  is  no  life ;  where  alone 
gaudy  ephemera  hum  and  deposit  their  oarcaseB, 
and  surrounded  by  a  border  of  living  verdure  m<»e 
or  less  narrow,  ai»l  more  or  less  sidtoning  beneath 
the  unwholesome  exhalations. 

But  this  question.  Who  shall  fathom,  ^,  is 
wrongly  put ;  turn  it  over  twice  in  your  mind, 
and  you  find,  besides,  that  it  contains  a  considera- 
ble amount  of  quadcery.    This  form  of  words 
may  be  compared  to  a  royal  robe,  which  actors 
having  taken  possession  of^  is  now  unwillingly 
become  an  investiture  of  majesty  to  any  grandilo- 
quent cipher  who  may  choose  to  get  into  it :  vmly, 
'twere  almost  devout  to  wish  that  Job  would  retnn 
and  redeem  it  from  further  desecration.  Pity  that 
the  **  g^s**  so  vehemently  applaud  this  kind  of 
Brummagem  majesty,  or  Brummagem  philosophy, 
leading,  as  it  does,  far  away  from  all  true  conckH 
sions ;  Uiough,  doubtless,  through  pleasanter  paths 
than    those    that  do   lead  to  true  conduooas. 
Nevertheless,  the  goal,  the  ultimatum,  is  the  gie^ 
thing  to  consider ;  by  keeping  it  always  in  sight, 
heedless  of  whatever  mire  may  intervene,  success 
can  only  be  earned :  it  is  b^ter  (many  writen, 
sacred  and  profane,  have  said  it)  to  travel  the  miry 
path  that  leads  to  some  truth,  be  it  ever  so  snaall, 
than  to  go  round  and  round  like  a  mill-horse  amid 
ever  so  many  flowers,  and  finally  arrive  at  nothu^ 
Thus  too  many  of  the  reading  public,  in  adnnita- 
tion  of  such  profound  inquiries  as  that  above  in- 
stanced, are  content  to  answer  wdy  with  admiration, 
never  caring  to  seek  for  a  more  satisiactory  repl^; 
especially  as  the  sense  of  the  context  unially  is^ 
that  these  terrible  depths  of  self-love,  or  whatever 
human  frailty  may  be  in  question,  are  nnaT<»dable 
flaws  in  the  manufacture,  evils  contingent  on  o« 
fallen  state,  of  which  we  are  the  pitii^e  ▼ictini& 
Who  shall  fathom  the  depths  of  self-love  ?    Why, 
any  man,  approximately  at  least.    Every  poay 
cast  into  a  beggar's  lap  is  deep-sounding,  as  every 
donor  of  such  a  miserable  gift  may  pcove,  if  hs 
will  stop  and  resolutely  drag  into  tne  lights 
feeling  of  self-sf^lause  that  follows  it»  and  not 
content  himself  by  simidy  pooh-poohii^  his  own 
weakness,  wondering  how  such  aa  nngenaoai 
feeling  can  take  possession  of  him  even  for  a  mo- 
ment— perhaps  increasing  his  pace  or  ganag  iato 
print-shops  to  get  rid  of  it,  huBBiing  a  tane  tht 
while  in  order  to  drown  the  voice  that  says  within 
in  mocking  blasphemy,  **  Oast  thy  bread  iqpoa  ^ 
waters  T — thy  bread  upon  the  watan ! 

The  real  question  is,  however.  Who  haa 
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to  acknowledge  its  extent^  pleading  notliing  in 
extenuation,  making  no  excufies  for  it,  ^ut  settiDg 
down  in  plain  figures  what  results  he  has  honestly 
come  to?  Confessions  of  this  sort  the  world 
has,  indeed,  seen,  of  which  some  have  been  re- 
ceived as  good-natured  fanatical  stories,  others  as 
the  work  of  incarnate  devils,  hell-bom  anthropo- 
phagi, who  were  first  steeped  heels  and  all  in 
lakes  that  rendered  them  invulnerable  to  shame, 
and  then  providentially  turned  into  the  world  to 
become  examples  to  mankind  for  ever.  Chief  in 
the  enunciation  of  such  eagerly-applauded  criti- 
cism have  always  been  the  editors  of  sectarian 
publications,  men  who  have  a  high  moral  character 
standing  for  public  hire  in  the  shops  of  newsven- 
dors,  in  plain  livery.  But  it  is  idl  wrong;  for, 
taken  in  the  mass,  even  these  critics  have  as  good 
a  claim  to  infernal  parentage  as  any  man,  the  better, 
perhaps,  because  they  vaimt  an  excess  of  inherent 
morality  greater  than  fact  justifies.  In  character, 
as  in  intellect,  the  difference  between  the  men  of 
one  nation  is  not  nearly  so  wide  as  is  generally 
assumed.  Between  the  artist  and  the  lover  of  art,  the 
preacher  and  the  devotee,  the  difference  is  mainly 
mechanical  or  circumstantial ;  and  though  there  may 
be  apostles  and  poets  unattainably  above  these,  they 
are  not  to  be  classed  with  either ;  they  can  only  be 
afforded  to  us  at  intervals  of  centuries — giving 
light  enough,  indeed,  to  extend  through  all  time. 
Men  of  fine  imagination,  artists,  simply  pious 
men,  you  may  find  in  every  street;  but  when 
Isaiah  dies,  you  must  look  abroad  upon  the  many 
islands  that  slumber  on  the  deep— wild  islands, 
and  silent  but  for  the  wind  and  the  leaves— choose 
amongst  them  all,  build  there  an  abiding  habita- 
tion, and  wait  some  time  even  for  Milton. 

It  is  pleasant  enough  to  wander  thus  discursively 
in  by-fields,  butdif&cult  (seeing  that  one  consumes 
his  path  as  he  goes)  to  get  back  to  the  deserted 
roadway.  Before,  then,  the  chasm  which  stands 
between  us  and  our  forsaken  theme  grows  too  wide 
to  be  leapt  gracefully,  let  us  return  to  it;  a^in, 
however,  declaring  against  the  dandy  soiree- 
philosophy  that  stands  aloof  from  its  vices  and 
weaknesses,  and  placidly  shakes  its  head  at  them 
as  won-dcr-ful  phenomena,  cu-rious  developments 
of  the  human  mind,  and  there  leaves  them;  rather 
admiring  themselves  for  containing  such  wonder- 
ful and  curious  mechanism  than  otherwise.  But 
Anatomies  of  the  Human  Mind,  Considerations  of 
the  Moral  Nature  of  Man,  and  all  essays  of  a  like 
character,  are  quite  useless  if  we  thence  derive 
nought  beyond  learned  wonder;  a  purpose  as 
well  served  by  anatomising  your  goose-quill,  or 
better  by  taking  a  looking-glass  and  seeking  in 
your  eyes  the  whereabouts  of  me.  There  are  many 
artists  wicked  enough,  but  not  one  suflBciently 
clever,  or  I  would  say  to  him,  Carry  widii 
you  into  the  realms  of  perdition  this  caricature : 
Sleek  Philosophy,  its  hands  in  its  breeches-pock- 
ets, gazing  sagaciously  through  improved  spec- 
tacles into  the  depths  of  human  folly  and  wicked- 
ness, and  finding  that  it  is  cu'rious  I — its  hands 
stUl  in  its  breeches-pockets  I  Ye  Powers!  that 
artist  would  not,  then,  descend  into  perdition  with- 
out having  performed  one  good  deed;  for  the 


devils,  coming  to  see,  would  burst  into  such  a 
storm  of  laughter  as  no  torments  should  quench  for 
that  day. 

All  this  apropos  of  a  draper's  young  man 
wounding  my  tender  feelings  by  the  hoUowness  of 
his  sympathy.  For  indeed  my  selfishness  was 
stung  to  rampant  if  momentary  indignation 
against  the  fidse-hearted  draper.  Who  inquired 
for  sympathy  ?  Do  we  usually  go  to  drapers*  es- 
tablishments, with  shillings  in  our  hands,  to  buy 
balm  for  the  wounded  spirit,  or  balm  of  any  sort  ? 
Was  it  not  crape  I  asked  for — a  hat-band,  and 
nothing  but  a  hat-band  ?  But  he  must  look  me- 
lancholy, indorsing  on  chin,  cheek  and  brow,  **  All 
fiesh  is  grass  I"  He  must  tread  with  sad  abstrac- 
tion, and  deliver  me  ''Crape,  sir?'  in  that  tone  I 
The  natural  consequence  of  all  which,  to  an  on- 
suspectiuff  nature,  is  to  betray  that  nature ;  to  wean 
it  from  the  moral  dignity  of  crape  puffed  behind 
to  the  finicism  of  an  elaistic.  And  then,  at  the 
mention  of  flannel,  to  cast  away  his  sadness,  and  in 
a  fresh  pantomime  play  upon  that  young  woman's 
feelings,  new  strung,  as  one  might  plainly  see,  to 
the  sweet  note,  "  Mother."  But  so  it  has  ever  been : 
some  natures  —— 

A  graceful  figure,  gracefully  draped,  here  sailed 
into  the  horizon  and  occupied  it  entirely.  Two 
brown  eyes,  musical,  and  ranging  through  many 
octaves  of  delight  and  soberest  gravity,  glanced 
brightly  down  the  street  Of  course  I  knew  why : 
it  was  my  unknown  friend.  Fifty  times  in  this  same 
quiet  neighbourhood  we  had  met  Three  times 
with  sidelong,  inquisitive  looks ;  some  dozen  with 
embarrassment,  not  to  say  with  blushes,  gazing 
steadily  into  areas  or  into  the  firmament;  once 
again  with  a  low  bow  and  ghastly-easy  smile, 
when,  it  being  miry  and  room  for  one  only  at  the 
moment  of  passing  to  avoid  a  puddle,  I  resolutely 
plunged  my  foot  in  it  and  yielded  her  the  pas  ;  but 
the  remaining  thirty-four  with  brightest  smiles  of 
recognition,  cordial  if  wordless  Good  mornings 
which  for  her  part  (and  my  greeting  was  carefully 
regulated  by  hers)  brow,  tresses,  even  her  brilliant 
teeth,  strove  to  emphasise.  From  this  insignifi- 
CMit  source  much  real,  wholesome  happiness  flowed, 
I  am  sure,  to  each  of  us ;  none  the  less  because  it 
was  a  charmed  source,  thatmust^vanish  if  approached 
too  near. 

Here,  then,  was  my  friend,  her  eyes  ready 
primed  with  the  gay  Good  morrow  that  was  to  h^ 
exchanged  for  mine.  But  can  a  man  who  is  newly 
arrayed  in  mourning-weeds  smile  glad  spreetings  ? 
If  so,  then  what  a  revolution  must  instantly  be  made 
in  my  deportment  I  For  now  I  suddenly  found  it 
had  assumed  the  spirit  of  the  black  band,  and  was 
become  appropriately  ghostly  and  solemn.  No  time 
for  reflection ;  let  us  go  through  with  the  play. 
Accordingly,  as  we  met,  an  expression  of  appealing 
grief — elegiac  of  tender  ties  ruthlessly  destroyed, 
and  indicative  of  a  feeling  mind — passed  over  my 
countenance. 

A  moment  after  I  had  an  opportunity  of  judging 
its  effect  Surprise,  vexation,  laughter!  The 
charm,  then,  was  broken ;  chaos,  embarrassment  if 
nothing  worse,  come  again ;  for  the  hatband  not 
being  noticed,  I  was  understood  to  be  a  lugu- 
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brions  lover,  by  name  Augustus  Moddle !    Angels 

and  ministers  of  grace ! but  let  me  be  content 

with  saying  no  more  about  the  draper.    Thou 
small  pharisee,  say  no  more ! 

When  I  get  home,  said  I  to  myself,  taking  off 
my  hat  to  look  at  it,  under  pretence  of  cooling  what 
clever  men  call  **  my  brow,**  When  I  get  home  I 
will  remove  this  band.  It  will  make  a  nice  pair 
of  gaiters,  I  daresay ;  or  it  will  do  to  go  round 
the  birdcage,  if  lined  with  green  or  yellow.  For 
I  find  that,  up  to  this  moment,  the  investiture  of 
mourning  has  done  me  no  good ;  though  my  moral 
nature  must  indeed  need  mending  if  without  invo- 
luntary hypocrisy  I  may  not  wear  this  symbol  of 
respect  for  a  man  who  died  enceinte  of  poetry. 
Surely,  it  is  right  and  seemly  that  noun-mourning 
and  verb -mourning  should  go  together,  that  when 
the  soul  is  shadow-clad  the  visible  being  should  be 
clothed  in  sad-coloured  habiliments.  It  is  a  whole- 
some connexion  of  the  seen  with  the  unseen,  of  to-day 
with  eternity,  of  this  world  with  the  world  next 
door ;  wholesome,  because  in  whatever  mind  this 
union  exists  not  at  all,  f^^reexists  nothingmore  noble 
than  a  sneer,  and  in  lieu  of  inspiration  and  pro- 
phecy that  sat  upon  the  hills  and  sang  three  thou- 
sand years  ago,  with  echoes  that  have  not  all  de- 
scended yet,  superior  to  all  things  in  the  heaven 
above  and  iu  the  earth  beneath  there  rules  Appeal 
to  Reason — reason,  that  twenty  years  since  found 
scarce  conquerable  mystery  in  A  B  C. 

But  there  is  a  better  argument  than  tills  in  favour 
of  funereal  crape.  Of  all  external  aids  in  consoling 
the  bereaved  it  is  the  first  and  best  No  strong 
emotion  can  abate  or  be  satisfied  without  sympathy 
of  action.  Thus  we  laugh  and  weep ;  and  thus 
that  emotion  which  is  still  and  nerveless  never 
abates,  but  swells  until  it  can  no  longer  be  con- 
tained; and  then  there  is  another  broken  heart 
So  when  a  man  rises  out  of  grief  to  array  himself 
in  sackcloth  he  makes  the  first  small  step  towards 
the  verge  of  the  shadow  of  death.  Hitherto  be- 
longing to  the  grave  almost  as  much  as  his  un- 
buried  dead,  an  advance  toward  a  tailor  is  his  firs 
advance  toward  the  world ;  acquiescence  in  a  new 
suit  the  first  note  of  renewed  harmony  with  life, 
or  business,  which  is  the  same  thing.  Hitherto, 
one  fact  of  which  you  were  not  the  object  has 
reigned  alone,  "  My  brother  is  dead ;"  but  to  this 
another  is  now  joined :  "  /  mourn  for  my  brother.** 
The  balance,  you  see,  begins  to  be  restored  at  once. 
No  more  can  be  done. 

Unless  by  and  by  you  choose  to  wear  "  half- 
mourning;"  which,  though  all  rush  into,  should 


be  assumed  only  by  men  of  minutely  mathematical 
mind ;  that  is  to  say,  if  truth  and  consistency  are 
worth  regarding  in  such  matters.  For  here  is  s 
problem  almost  as  difficult  of  solution  to  the  Ob- 
servatory of  Greenwich  as  to  any  pensioner  who 
has  a  telescope  for  hire  on  the  hill  thereof,  If  grief 
that  weeps  idl  night  and  dreams  all  day  =  1  s^e. 
blk.  frock  +  1  do.  vest  4- 1  pr.  do.  trousers,  what  is 
the  equation  of  1  do.  frock  -f- 1  do.  vest  4- 1  pr.  da 
plaid  trousers  ?  In  simple  words  (for  the  benefit 
of  country  gentlemen)  how  much  sorrow  goes  to  a 
yard  of  crape  ?  A  delicate  question  which,  with  a 
progeny  of  uncomfortable  suggestions,  most  obtnde 
itself,  one  would  think,  into  ^e  mind  of  every  in- 
tending half-mourner,  and  bring  him  to  a  pause. 
For  when  such  an  one  resolves  within  himself,  "I 
go  into  half-mourning  on  Wednesday,**  it  must  be 
supposed  that,  by  calculation  retrospective  and  pre- 
sumptive, he  has  found  that  on  that  day  his  sorrow 
will  have  dwindled  to  just  one  half  of  its  primal 
intensity;  that  Tuesday  would  be  premature, 
Thursday  procrastination.  And  when  on  Wed- 
nesday he  buds  upon  society  in  a  spriggy  waist- 
coat, society  is  to  understand  that  a  careful  exami- 
nation of  pattern-books  has  decided  him  upon  that 
number  and  proportion  of  sprigs,  as  affiimilating  to 
the  degree  in  which  peace  has  blossomed  in  his 
heart  By  the  laws  of  reason,  that  is  what  we  must 
understand ;  that  is  the  literal  translation  of  the 
proceeding.  But  by  what  rules  the  proceeding  is 
governed ;  by  what  processes  Wednesday  and  the 
waistcoat  come  to  be  established  while  yet  blue 
paletots  are  avoided  as  most  indecorous,  and  brass 
buttons  as  grossest  levity,  Aoti/ sorrow  can  be  halved 
at  all — this  is  not  so  easy  of  solution. 

Unless,  said  I,  turning  a  comer,  the  half  that 
remains  is  the  half  that  was  affected:  which  isthc 
fact  For  depend  on  it  that  man  has  ceased  to 
mourn  who  dons  half-mourning.  It  is  a  meaner, 
a  more  transparent  conventionalism  than  your  hat- 
band scale ;  and  the  Lord  preserve  me 

Here  I  was  arrested — for  it  was  now  dark,  and 
lights  shone  in  the  casements — ^by  the  shadow  of  a 
man's  head  sharply  visible  upon  a  window-blind. 
The  shadow  was  arguing.  It  swung  heavily  to 
and  fro;  it  flourished  round  and  round, in  its waVr 
with  much  emphasis ;  and  ever  and  anon  came 
down  decisively,  like  a  hatchet,  cleaving  your  argu- 
ment in  twain.  I  suspected  the  mockery  at  once; 
and,  with  an  uncomfortable  feeling  of  sudden  con- 
densation, I  went  humbly  home  to  my  pipe;  ^ 
there  at  intervals,  in  the  thin  bright  clouds  that 
wreathed  round  my  head,  found  the  moral 
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Historical,  Biographical,  and  Oenealofjical   Atlas. 

By  Heneaoe   Lowth.  London:    Simpkin  and 

Marshall ;      Hamilton,  Adams    and    Co.      Lea- 
mington :  J.  Glover. 

This  is  a  work  of  considerable  utility,  conveyin;j 
as  it  does,  at  a  single  glance,  mach  valuable  infor- 
mation connected  with  the  rise  and  development 
of  the  empires,  kingdoms  and  principalities  of 
Europe,  embracing  all  the  leading  events  of  the 
different  eras,  and  containing  slight  biographical 
sketches  of  those  eminent  characters  by  whom  each 
era  was  adorned. 

We  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  pains  and 
ability  bestowed  by  Mr.  Lowth  to  render  his  Atlas 
as  comprehensive  as  possible ;  and  he  has  certainly 
entitled  himself  to  the  gratitude  not  only  of  those 
connected  with  tuition,  but  of  that  very  large  class 
-who  add  to  a  defective  memory  such  habits  of 
indolence  as  to  make  it  distasteful  for  them  to  be  at 
the  pains  of  ransacking  historical  folios. 

We  could,  however,  wish  that  the  present  sum- 
mary were  not  quite  so  select  and  limited.  Many 
treatises,  and  many  important  events,  well  de- 
nser ving  of  record,  have  been  omitted.  Moreover, 
it  is  to  be  r^retted  tliat  Mr.  Lowth  should,  in 
various  instances,  have  so  carelessly  translated  the 
-observations  of  Lesage.  For  instance  (inter  alia), 
we  are  told  how  Jane  II.  (of  Sicily),  "  discontented 
-with  his  ingratitude,**  &c.  Now  the  word  used  is, 
if  we  remember  right,  mecontente;  but  in  the 
eense  in  which  it  is  here  employed,  it  no  more  sig- 
liifies  discontented  than  it  does  dishclout:  dis- 
pleased  is  the  proper  term  by  which  to  render  it 

Travels  in  European  Turkey  in  1850.  By  Edmund 
Spencbr,  Esq.  2  vols.  London:  Colbum  and 
Co.     1851. 

It  is  very  much  the  fashion  for  your  tourist  of  the 
present  day,  who,  ambitious  of  the  glories  of  print, 
empties  the  contents  of  his  diary  before  some  com- 
placent or  enterprising  publisher,  to  feel  certain 
conscientious  scruples  at  thus  intruding  his  meagre 
reminiscences  on  a  confiding  public.  These  he 
testifies  by  heralding  in  his  common  places  by  a 
preface  (which,  by  the  way,  supposing  him  to  have 
written  it,  costs  him  more  intellectual  toil  than  his 
whole  work  besides),  wherein  he  modestly  avows 
his  lack  of  literary  qualifications ;  forsooth,  he  writes 
not  to  instruct  but  to  amuse,  to  beguile  a  lazy  hour, 
and  such  sort  of  book-making  twaddle.  If  his 
gossip  justify  his  preliminary  flourish  of  trumpets, 
why  we  laugh  or  cry  with  him,  as  the  case  may  be; 
and,  arrived  at  the  end,  shake  bauds  as  with  any 
other  mere  casual  fellow-traveller. 

Were  the  good  old  fabulist  still  amongst  us,  he 
would  find  an  enormous  increase  in  a  certain  class 
*'  your  mouth  who  stop."  Your  *'  travelled  fool" 
is  very  rife  now-a-days :  on  the  strength  of  having 
gone  down  in  a  diving-bell  or  up  in  a  balloon, 
l^eeped  into  the  crater  of  Vesuvius  or  been  dragged 
up  Mont  Blanc  like  a  sack  by  toiling  guides,  he 


deems  himself  entitled  to  parade  his  exploits  befora 
the  world  either  through  the  medium  of  a  gor- 
geously bound  volume  or  popidar  periodical ;  and  if 
the  public  choose  to  defray  his  travelling-expenses, 
why  it  is  no  concern  of  ours. 

Mr.  Spencer  is  a  traveller  of  a  far  different  class 
—of  a  class  almost  extinct.  A  very  able  writer,  a 
shrewd,  experienced,  and  philosophical  observer, 
an  eminently  thinking  and  yet  practical  man,  his 
works  form  the  most  valuable  addition  that  our 
literature  has  of  late  received.  He  sets  forth  to 
inquire  and  learn,  he  returns  to  inform  and  suggest ; 
and  information  most  valuable  and  interesting  has 
he  here  bestowed  upon  us.  Let  the  mere  tomists 
to  whom  we  have  just  alluded  ponder,  ere  they  suffer 
their  platitudes  to  see  the  light  of  day,  over  the 
sound  lesson  conveyed  to  them  by  Mr.  Spencer. 

The  reader  whose  object  is  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  aspect  of  a  country,  and  the  character  and  manners  of 
its  inhiU>itants,  will  probably  take  but  little  Interest  in  the 
fate  of  the  traveller;  we  have,  therefore,  refrained  from 
overloading  this  work  with  personal  adventores,  startling 
incidents  and  anecdotes,  wnich,  however  amusing  they 
might  be  to  some  people,  would  not  tend  to  make  these 
countries  better  known  to  the  civilised  inhabitants  of  West- 
em  Europe. 

Becent  events  have  tended  considerably  to  en- 
hance the  interest  that  must  be  felt  for  those  vast 
districts  in  Western  Europe  with  whose  inhabi- 
tants, distant  cousins  of  our  own  as  they  are,  we 
have  hitherto  entertained  but  slight  sympathy  and 
slender  acquaintance.  We  have  looked  upon  the 
hardy  races  who  stemmed  so  long  the  resistless 
power  of  the  encroaching  Orescent  as  savage  hordes 
with  neither  soil  to  till  nor  souls  to  save.  Mr. 
Spencer  disabuses  us  most  effectuaUy ;  he  brings 
us  acquainted  with  their  character  and  resources, 
and  shows  how  conducive  to  our  own  personal  inte- 
rests it  would  be  to  become  more  familiar  with  the 
one  and  avail  ourselves  of  the  other. 

Noble  was  the  struggle  of  the  Servian  to  eman- 
cipate himself  from  the  thraldom  of  the  Turk,  and 
history  and  romance  will  ever  record  the  virtues 
and  deplore  the  fate  of  the  chivalrous  and  high- 
minded  Tzemi  Georges.  Well  worthy  is  that  most 
ancient  race  of  the  liberty  they  have  won. 

When  we  reflect  that  their  long  and  fearful  struggle  for 
independence  has  onlv  recently  tenmnated,  and  by  which 
their  resources  must  nave  been  weakened ;  when  we  re- 
member the  ordeal  through  which  they  had  to  pass  during 
the  reign  of  Milosh,  whose  expulsion  from  the  country 
must  have  created  disunion  and  separate  interests,  those 
great  hindrances  to  the  establishment  of  confidence  in  a 
government,  and  the  advancement  of  prosperity  ;  we  must 
yidd  our  admiration  to  the  energy,  the  firmness  of  pur- 
pose, and  the  public  rirtue  of  a  people,  as  yet  compara- 
tively strangers  to  the  civilisation  and  enlightenment  of 
the  age. 

Without  havinff  any  especial  bios  in  favour  of  the 
Servian,  beyond  that  of  the  inhabitant  of  any  other  of  the 
various  nationalities  of  European  Turkey,  we  must  come 
to  the  condusion  that  they  possess  all  the  elements  of  a 
people  destined  at  no  distant  period  to  form,  with  tlicir 
more  civilised  brethren  of  Austria  and  Hungary,  a  miglity 
nation ;  this  may  be  predicted  with  the  more  certainty  of 
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succees,  now  that  ill-advised  Austria  has  crashed  the  only 
element— the  Magyar— that  could,  with  any  possibility  of 
success,  oppose  a  barrier  to  the  Slavon-lUyrian  panslavism 
of  these  countries ;  and  we  may  be  assured  that  ita  ener- 
getic propagandists  will  never  cease  their  efforts  tHl  they 
hare  effected  a  complete  union  of  all  its  members.  The 
Ban  Jellachich,  or  any  other  Austrian  Slavonian  GenCTal, 
may  or  may  not  prove  faithful  to  the  colours  of  his  im- 
perial master;  but  we  may  rest  assured  that  the  entire 
Slavonian  people,  of  whatever  nationality  or  religions  per- 
suasion, equally  detest,  and  are  equally  impatient  o^  the 
rule  of  the  Austrian  or  the  Turk. 

The  Servian  is  also  prudent  in  a  high  degree,  and  per- 
severing in  any  enterprise  he  may  undertake,  and  though 
fierce  in  war,  he  is  mild  and  conciliating  in  social  lile. 
His  language,  of  all  the  Slavon  idioms,  is  the  richest,  the 
most  lofty  and  expressive.  While  attending  the  parlia- 
mentary debates  of  the  Scoupchtina,*  I  was  much  struck 
with  the  self-possessed,  dignified  ahr  of  the  most  unlettered 
orators,  who  were  earnest  without  violence,  impassioned 
without  intemperance,  depending  rather  on  the  force  of 
their  arguments  than  the  strength  of  their  lungs  and  the- 
atrical gesticulations  to  win  the  attention  of  their  auditors. 
When  I  turned  from  one  to  the  other  of  the  honest,  manly 
countenances  of  the  speakers,  I  fancied  they  mi^^t  have 
pictured  an  assembly  of  Britons,  in  the  infant  ages  of  our 
commonwealth.  In  fact,  they  resemble  us  in  more  than 
one  particular;  they  have  the  same  dogged  resolution, 
the  same  lore  of  fair-play,  the  same  detestation  of  the  use 
of  the  knife,  together  with  no  inconsiderable  portion  of 
that  mixture  of  the  aristocratic  and  democratic  in  their 
character,  which  so  especially  distinguishes  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race. 

It  is  impossible  to  com^Hress  within  the  limits  of 
a  mere  literary  notice  the  many  considerations  sug- 
gested by  the  perusal  of  these  philosophical  pages. 
Becent  events  have  shown  us  too  well  how  utterly 
anonuilous  is  the  supposition  that  various  nations, 
differing  in  creed  and  clime,  laws  and  customs,  can 
be  held  under  the  sway  of  a  power  with  whom  they 
feel  no  sympathy,  and  whom  they  numerically  out- 
number more  than  tenfold.  The  days  of  such  short- 
sighted centralisation  are  passing  away.  Turkey, 
accustomed  to  look  to  her  sword  alone,  has  pre- 
sented too  long  the  abnormal  spectacle  of  endea- 
vouring to  retain  under  her  sway  so  many  and  such 
distinct  nationalities.  It  needs  no  prc^het  beyond 
the  mere  politician  to  predict  the  speedy  downfall 
of  her  empire  in  Western  Europe. 

Mr.  Spencer  gives  us  by  very  far  the  best 
account  of  Bosnia  which  has  hitherto  i^;)peared. 
His  description  of  the  Albanians  places  that  wild 
and  daring  race  in  a  far  more  amiable  light  than 
we  have  been  apt  to  view  them :  let  them  alone, 
and  they  will  let  you  alone. 

Mr.  Spencer  displays  vast  ethnological  lore,  and 
it  is  but  rarely  we  can  dispute  the  accuracy  of  hss 
researches  ;  but  we  see  no  sufficing  reason  why 
the  theories  touching  the  origin  of  the  Servians 
and  lUyriaus,  so  universally  accepted  by  philolo- 
gists, and  recognised  by  the  learned  Thunman, 
should  now  be  overruled.  However,  our  space 
forbids  us  to  break  a  lanoe  at  present  with  our 
learned  author  upon  such  topics. 

Mr.  Spencer  oners  in  his  concluding  chapters 
some  extremely  sensible  and  w^-digested  observa- 
tions on  the  state  of  Hungary  and  the  policy  of 
Austria.  He  gives  a  very  graphic  account  of  the 
feelings  entertained  towards  the  tyrannical  Magyars 
by  their  fellow-sufferers  of  Croatia  and  Slavonia ; 
and  we  should  have  felt  bound  to  observe  that  his 


remarks  place  the  subject  in  the  clearest  point  of 
view  in  which  it  has  yet  been  presented,  did  not  a 
feeling  of  justice  call  upon  us  to  recognise  the  yet 
superior  merits  of  an  aiticle  which  appeared  last 
month  in  the  pages  of  an  able  contemporary.  How- 
ever much  at  issue  we  may  be  with  him  on  many 
points,  still  it  would  be  ungracious  to  withhold  our 
admiration  from  his  lucid  and  impartial  "  History 
of  the  Hungarian  War."* 

We  conclude  our  notice  of  this  excellent  and 
admirable  work  by  an  extract  of  a  livelier  nature. 
The  gentle  art  of  good  old  Isaac  has  been  hitherto 
a  mystery  to  the  rugged  mountaineers  of  Albania, 
and  great  is  the  stir  made  touching  this  *'  pretty 
kettle  of  fish :  "— 

On  returning  to  Ocrida,  we  found  our  host,  Mr.  Roty, 
and  hit  family  in  great  tribulation.  Ali,  the  governor  of 
the  town,  a  relative  of  the  famous  Ali  Pacha,  of  Jannxna, 
had  sent  his  kavaas  and  jis  to  make  inquiry  about  the 
Engli^  traveller,  and  menaced  the  poor  people  with  his 
highest  displeasure  for  not  having  anaonnced  my  arrivaL 
The  fact  was  this:  however  ranch  the  testy  old  naan  might 
have  felt  annoyed  at  an  Eoglisbman  having  been  seen  in 
the  town  without  paying  his  respects  to  him,  his  curiosity 
was  aroused  by  the  exaggerated  reports  circulated  by  this 
superstitious  people  respecting  the  operations  of  a  certain 
little  magic  wand  vrhtcn  the  stranger  had  so  soccessliilly 
employed  in  charming  the  fish  of  the  lake,  Aocompsnied 
by  Dr.  Sch&ck,  we  therefore  lost  no  time  in  presenting  our- 
selves at  the  konak  of  the  governor;  and,  as  we  expected 
after  the  usual  ceremonies  were  over,  a  hint  cnr  two  was 
clevcriy  thrown  out  by  the  Kadi  (for  a  Turk  in  amhorrty 
must  never  appear  ignorant  of  anything  known  to  man 
under  heaven)  respecting  our  excnrsioBS  on  the  lake;  this 
led  to  an  explanation,  which,  increasing  in  interest,  an 
appointment  was  actually  made  by  Ali,  for  a  fishing-paxty 
the  following  day. 

Our  filing -excursion,  however,  was  conducted  with  so 
much  state  as  to  be  quite  an  event  in  the  history  of  the  little 
town  of  Ocrida.  In  addition  to  Ali,  the  governor,  who 
was  habited  in  the  uniform  of  aBimbashiof  theNyzam-y- 
IDjedid,  we  had  the  lusbashi  and  Moulasin,  captain  and 
lieutenant  of  the  troops  stationed  here*,  there  was  also  the 
Iroan  in  his  ecclesiastical  turban  of  green,  the  Kadi  with 
his  insignia  of  office,  together  with  several  infierior  officos 
of  the  town,  whose  rank  permitted  them  to  approach  the 
dread  representative  of  the  Sultan's  authority  at  Ocrida. 
These  were  followed  by  a  host  of  white  and  black  semuti; 
bearing  tchibonques  of  great  length,  and  colossal  bags  filled 
with  tutoun  (tobacco),  while  the  rear  of  the  procession  was 
brought  up  by  mules  laden  with  tents,  provisions,  and  all 
the  paraphernalia  necessary  to  the  comfort  of  a  Tnrfclab 
dignitary.  At  length,  having  selected  a  pretty  reiiied 
spot  on  theibanks  of  the  lake,  shaded  by  the  magnifioeBt 
foliage  of  the  oak  and  the  plane-tree,  preparatioDe  west 
made  to  pass  the  day.  Quick  as  a  flash  of  lightning,  the 
tents  were  erected  and  the  carpets  spread ;  at  Uie  saoie 
time  a  number  of  jis  were^employed  at  a  disfsnce  in  U^t* 
ing  fires,  when  having  regaled  ourselves  with  the  mal 
stimulant  of  a  Turk,  coffee  and  the  tchibouqne,  the  open- 
tton  of  charming  the  trout  commenced.  Ali,  ^ding  him- 
self sufficiently  initiated  into  the  secret  of  plying  the  magie 
wand,  led  the  way.  But,  alas!  however  9ah&  be  might 
be  as  a  ruler  over  men,  he  was  entirdy  at  fiMdt  when  he 
had  to  do  with  so  wary  a  subject  as  a  trout.  SplsA 
followed  splash,  till  the  eood  old  man,  losing  all  Mtiem^ 
resigned  his  ta^  to  the  hands  of  his  next  neigfaboiir,  Ae 
Kadi,  who  also  failing,  passed  it  to  the  Inum,  and  firom  hia 
to  the  gallant  lasba&i,  tiU,  having  made  the  roiiDd  of  the 
Turkish  dignitaries,  it  fell  into  the  hands  df  Dr.  Schack, 
who  possessing  some  knowledge  of  the  art  o£  angila^ 
swept  his  line  ;  but  in  doing  so,  hooked  the  fat  Iman,  a 
mishap  Uiat  drew  down  opon  him  ahearty  roar  of  laoghter, 
which  even  Mahometan  gravity  and  decontoL  oould  aot 
repress. 
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We  had,  howerer,  some  capital  sport,  and  notwishstand- 
ing  tho  great  heat  of  die  noonday  sun,  so  anpropitioas  to 
an  angler,  succeeded  in  tempting  a  large  salmon-trout, 
full  ten  pounds  in  weight,  from  beneath  the  shade  of  a  pro- 
jecting crag.  To  the  intense  interest  of  all  our  friends,  he 
fought  long  for  life  and  freedom;  everj  noir  and  then,  as 
he  approached  the  shore,  scared  by  so  many  people,  rush- 
ing out  again  into  deep  water  with  the  velocity  of  an 
arrow  shot  from  a  bow,  till  at  length,  completely  beaten, 
wc  landed  him  with  perfect  ease.  The  feat  in  reality  was 
trifling,  and  which  any  disciple  of  Isaac  Walton  might  ac- 
complish equally  well;  but  these  people,  who  had  never 
seen  fish  caught  before  with  rod  and  line,  expressed  the 
most  unbounded  admu-ation.  It,  however,  proves  the 
interest  these  people  have  begun  to  take  in  the  customs 
and  manners  of  the  European  nations,  and  their  desire  to 
assimilate  themselves  to  our  social  habits,  and  break  down 
the  barrier  that  had  so  long  severed  them  from  all  inter- 
course with  their  more  civilised  neighbours.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  add,  that  we  enjoyed  the  sumptuous  enter- 
tainment h  In  champ^tre  of  our  hospitable  host,  All,  and 
parted  excellent  friends. 

The  Hhyme  Booh.  By  Hercules  Ellis.  I^ndon: 
Longman,  Brown,  Green  and  Longmans.  Dub- 
lin :  Duffy. 

Mr.  Ellis's  godfathers  and  godmother  have  much 
to  answer  for,  as  regards  the  proenomen  they  suf- 
fered to  be  conferred  on  our  poet.  What's  in  a 
name?  Much,  far  much  more  than  those  who 
blindly  adopt  the  questionable  wisdom  of  a  **  house- 
hold word"  are  willing  to  admit.  Smith  feels  power- 
less to  take  rank  among  the  wise  or  the  witty  until 
his  ingenuity  has  elongated  the  t  or  added  an  «  to 
bear  the  train  of  the  final  h.  Catch  him  naming 
his  first-bom  John  or  Thomas !  Not  he,  forsooth ; 
the  bantling  must  go  forth  in  life  the  incarnation 
of  an  anti-climax,  as  Augustus  Flantagenet  Smith, 
or  such-like  sonorous  prefix.  And  how  can  young 
Flantagenet  be  expected  to  vend  the  paternal  tripe 
or  daiiy-fed  pork?  Impossible;  he  is  sent  to 
carry  colours  in  some  marching  regiment  (com- 
manded, it  may  be,  by  Colonel  Moun^oie  St.  Denis 
Martinet),  where  no  inquiry,  thanks  to  his  familiar 
patronymic,  is  made  into  his  antecedents. 

Now,  the  name  of  Hercules  has  proved  as  unfor- 
tunate to  Mr.  Ellis  as  that  of  Tristram  to  the 
Shandy-ean  babe.  It  has  inspired  him  with  a  wild 
Quixotic  yearning  after  achievements  of  high  em- 
prise— one  proof  of  which  is  the  appearance  of  the 
huge  many-slided  magic  lanthom  before  us.  But 
the  approval  of  the  studious  few  who  may  ponder 
over  his  lucubrations  is  all-insufficient  to  gratify 
his  lofty  aspirations.  The  hand  of  nations  must 
twine  his  wreath,  and  the  people  of  the  earth,  from 
zone  to  zone,  irom  tropic  to  tropic,  pay  homage  to 
him  whom  Prince  Albert  and  the  jury  (ought  to 
have  felt)  delight  to  honour.  He  submits  his  gor- 
geous tome  to  the  Commissioners  as  **  a  specimen 
of  original  poetiy,*'  and  in  '*  an  expectation  that  the 
volume  would  obtain  a  prize."  Poor  Hercules ! 
he  asks  for  a  medal  and  receives  a  snub.  The 
jury  examine  **  the  typography  and  binding  of  the 
volume,"  and  there  ceases  their  jurisdiction ;  they 
lack  the  discemment  of  the  philosophic  fox, 
"  O  quanta  species,  cerebrum  non  habet"  They 
gaze  on  tho  surface,  but  ignore  alike  redundancy 
or  absence  of  brain. 

Deeply  do  we  sympathise  with  Mr.  Ellis's  dis- 


appointments, and  the  more  so  as  his  work  evinces 
occasional  instances  of  considerable  merit,  but  his 
powers  are  inadequate  for  the  labours  he  has  im- 
posed upon  himself.  He  possesses  a  singular 
knack  and  facility  of  stringing  together  rhymes, 
but  that  very  facility  proves  a  fatal  obstacle  to  his 
success :  it  renders  him  careless  and  iudiffereiit 
to  aught  beyond  the  mere  quantity  of  matter.  It 
is  evident  that  when  his  lines  have  once  escaped 
his  pen,  he  abandons  them  to  their  fate,  without 
bestowing  on  them  any  further  pains.  Did  ho 
even  condescend  to  re-read  them,  we  question 
whether  he  would  have  wished  to  make  so  public 
an  exhibition  of  such  defective  grammar  as  wo 
have  in  the  following  lines  : — 

Wild  through  the  crystal  palace  ritiffa 
The  maiden's  cries. 

Again ;  what  can  be  more  slip-slop  than  suffer- 
ing that  used-up  word  extasy  to  rhyme  first  with 
flee,  and  then,  in  the  stanza  immediately  following, 
with  day;  and,  pray,  what,  in  the  name  of  com- 
mon-sense, does  "a  noon  of  extasy"  signify? 
(Vide  page  7). 

Mr.  Ellis  really  possesses  so  fair  a  shai'e  of 
talent  that  we  regret  to  find  that  his  study  at  the 
feet  of  so  many  Gamaliels  should  have  made  him 
degenerate  into  a  mere  copyist.  His  originals 
pierce  through  the  feeble  imitations  he  so  unspar- 
ingly deals  out  to  us ;  but,  as  we  have  already 
stated,  the  prevailing  fault,  and  the  one  most  un- 
deserving of  pardon,  is  the  extreme  carelessness 
which  marks  the  whole  of  his  poems.  Take  as  a 
glaring  instance  of  this  his  **  Eomance  of  Sobraon'" 
— very  diluted  Macaulay  indeed,  by  the  way  : — 

There  thousands  of  the  bravest  Sihks  the  sword  and  fire 
then  slew. 

He  is  utterly  merciless  throughout  in  his  em- 
ploy of  expletive  and  epithet,  and  exercises  most 
arbitrary  authority  over  his  rhymes ;  for  instance, 
we  find  (p.  375)  **  returned,"  compelled  to  furnish 
a  dismal  jingle  to  *' mourned;"  and  again,  we 
have  (page  401)  **  forms"  rhyming  to  •*  charms \* 
but  for  this  perhaps  the  Dublm  compositor  is 
answerable.  But  what  poet  living  or  dead,  known 
or  unknown,  we  wonder,  sat  as  model  for  the 
drearisome  tweuidle  entitled  "  The  Bomance  of 
Clones,"  where  the  Clan  Boylan  "built  a  great 
church  and  an  abbey,"  and  then,  proceed  to  confer 
the  distinction  on  a  certain  **  sightless  young  Iver" 
so  touchingly  recorded  in  the  following  elaborate 
and  well-punctuated  distich  ? 

And  they  chose  him  their  chief,  and,  at  their  great  desire. 
The  abbot  of  Clones  was  made,  Erin's  grand  prior. 

Again,  this  fairly  bangs  Bannagber.  (v.  p.  580.) 

The  Irish  host  is  at  hand — 

Ulnlal  alula! 
'Qainst  Strongbow's  band  glares  each  brand, 

Ulala! 

Pooh !  pooh  I 

Had  not  it  pleased  Mr.  Ellis  to  herald  in  his  count- 
less effusions  with  so  pompous  a  flourish  of  trum- 
pets, we  might  have  been  somewhat  lessaBovere 
upon  his  poetical  short-comings.  Turn  we  now, 
however,  to  perform  by  far  the  more  agreeable 
portion  of  our  duty,  and  direct  our  reader'  atten- 
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lion  to  some  of  the  many  passages  in  the  work 
before  us  really  entitled  to  commendation,  alike 
from  their  versification  as  from  the  wholesomeness 
of  the  spirit  which  inspired  it.  Take  the  follow- 
ing, for  instance : — 

He  who  would  rise  from  low  estate, 

Bj  deeds  of  hieh  emprize, 
Mnst  never  meamy  beg  the  great 

To  aid  him  in  his  rise; 
IIo  must  not  cringe  to  gain  a  friend, 

Though  seated  on  a  throne; 
But  on  his  own  right  arm  depend. 

And  bow  to  God  alone. 

He  who  would  rise  from  low  estate. 

By  deeds  of  high  emprize. 
Must  turn  from  each  alluring  bait, 

That  in  his  pathway  lies; 
Must  self-denial  daily  use. 

Nor  sloth,  nor  vice  obey; 
But  honour's  road,  undaunted,  choose. 

Though  death  stand  in  the  way. 

He  who  would  rise  from  low  estate, 

Bv  deeds  of  high  emprize, 
lYitb  head  erect,  and  soul  elate, 

Must  combat  for  the  prize ; 
By  knowledge,  worth,  and  deeds  combined. 

Must  gain  a  glorious  name. 
And  with  the  treasures  of  his  mind, 

Buy  power,  and  wealth  and  fame. 

There  is  much  beauty  in  the  greater  portion  of 
this  extract  from  the  "Romance  of  the  Merrow 
Queen,"  although,  if  our  memory  serve  us  rightly, 
we  have  met  with  the  same  idea  in  one  of  the 
works  of  Sheridan  Knowles. 

Deep  lies  in  every  heart  the  seed  of  love, 

Unseen,  unknown,  e'en  to  the  parent  bosom; 
One  breath  alone  its  gale  of  spring  can  prove. 

One  sun  of  beauty  bid  it  bud  and  blossom; 
And  when  the  sun  that  makes  its  summer  comes^ 

And  beams  upon  the  heart,  till  then  reposing. 
The  germ  of  love  at  once  buds  forth,  and  blooms. 

Its  myriad  flowers  and  fragrance  all  disclosing. 
Lore's  germ,  for  growth,  nor  days  nor  hours  doth  need. 

For  when  the  one  sweet  source  of  life  is  given, 
A  lovely  tree  at  once  sprines  from  love's  seed. 

And  stretches  its  flower-mden  arms  to  heaven : 
All  joys  the  mind  e'er  dreamed  about  before 

Bud  forth  upon  this  tree,  in  loveliest  seeming; 
And  new-discovered  joys  ten  thousand  more. 

Heart-flowers  of  love,  in  love's  sweet  sunshine  beaming; 
Undl  the  heart,  with  ioys  and  sweets  opprest, 
Sinks  fainting  in  the  love-o'erladen  breast. 

If  Mr.  Ellis  will  but  abandon  his  affectations 
and  abjure  his  theory  of  effecting  *'  faint  glimmer- 
ings of  cla8si6cation,  dawning  glimpses  of  arrange- 
ment, heralding  the  sun  of  settled  order,"  and 
such  like  galimatias,  and  more  especially  if  he 
will  but  trust  to  his  own  powers  and  essay  to 
swim  without  the  aid  of  corks,  we  predicate  well 
of  his  future  efforts. 

But  we  must  now  leave  the  further  consideration 
of  this  gorgeous  volume  to  our  readers.  They  will 
be  hard  to  please  if,  amongst  the  good,  bad, 
middlings  and  pretty-middlings,  they  cannot  hit 
upon  something  to  please  them  amongst  the 
varieties  of  "  Ercles*  vein." 

It  would  l>e  unjust  to  omit  mention  of  the 
**  getting  up"  of  the  book,  which  deserves  much 
credit ;  whilst  the  illustrated  vignettes  which  grace 
the  pages  are  most  gracefully  and  artistically  ex- 
ecuted. 


Ths  Museum  of  Classical  Anti^Uies.  A  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Architecture  and  the  sister  branches  of 
Clcusic  Art.  London:  J.  W.  Parker  ftSon.   1851. 

^T  no  period  of  our  national  history  has  greater 
interest  been  manifested  in  the  remains  of  the 
mighty  past  than  during  the  present  time.  Public 
money  is  voted  in  aid  of  die  indefatigable  researches 
of  a  Layard,  and  men  flock  in  crowds  to  gaze  on 
the  result  of  his  gigantic  task.  And  on  what  do 
they  gaze  ?  Nought  that  can  possibly  effect  any 
further  object  than  to  satisfy  those  who  are  curious 
of  confirmation  that  great  indeed  were  the  kingdoms 
of  Assyria  and  the  people  thereof.  Far  more  pro- 
fitable, even  in  a  practical  point  of  view,  is  an  in- 
vestigation into  those  antiquities  we  love  to  term 
clasdcal. 

We  have  now  before  us,  in  one  volume,  the 
numbers  for  the  present  year  of  this  most  valuable 
journal,  which  not  only  affords  us  increased  facilities 
for  pursuing  our  inquiries,  but  inspires  us  at  the 
same  time  vdth  renewed  relish  for  study  so  fraught 
with  interest.  The  article  in  the  second  part  upon 
the  paintings  of  Polygnotus  in  the  Lesche  at  Del- 
phos,  by  Mr.  Watkiss  Lloyd,  is  a  most  ingenious 
attempt  to  reproduce,  descriptively  and  pictorially, 
one  of  the  lost  paintings  of  Polygnotus,  represent- 
ing the  descent  of  Ulysses  to  Hades.  Mr.  Lloyd 
has  taken  the  description  left  by  Pausanias  as  his 
guide,  and  presents  us  with  a  large  and  carefully- 
executed  lithographic  engraving,  in  which  ^e 
various  figures  mentioned  by  that  historian  as 
having  formed  the  composition  are  grouped  with 
consummate  skill.  BoUi  the  illustration  itself  and 
the  author  s  remarks  show  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  mythology  of  the  Greeks,  and  with  that 
branch  of  art  of  which  so  few  examples  are  left  to 
us,  with  the  exception  of  those  preserved  an  the 
fictile  vases  of  Magna  Grsecia. 

In  his  paper  on  the  Ionic  Heroum  at  Xanthus, 
now  in  the  British  Museum,  Mr.  Falkener  brings 
us  into  more  fieuniliar  acquaintance  with  the  an- 
cient sculptures  for  the  possession  of  which  diis 
country  is  indebted  to  the  exertions  of  Sir  Charles 
Fellows. 

There  are  several  illustrations;  amongst  whkh 
we  may  particularly  mention  a  representation  <^ 
the  remains  of  the  upper  frieze,  as  arranged  by  die 
author,  and  also  a  beautiful  lithograph,  a  restored 
elevation  of  the  classic  edifice  they  once  adorned. 

We  are  again  indebted  to  Mr.  Falkener  for  his 
concise  and  erudite  dissertation  in  the  fourtli  part 
of  the  work  upon  the  "Eastern  Pediment  of  the 
Parthenon,"  a  subject  alike  interesting  to  the 
artist  and  the  antiquarian,  richly  Dlustrated,  and 
manifesting  profound  research  in  the  history  of  the 
earlier  periods  of  the  Greek  art.  Great  pains 
must  have  been  bestowed  on  the  subject,  and  the 
measm'ements  given  testify  as  much  to  the  writer  s 
familiarity  with  architecture  as  does  the  whole  of 
his  treatise  to  his  attainments  as  a  classical 
scholar. 

Our  space  forbids  us  to  do  more  than  bestow 
this  passing  allusion  to  the  merits  of  a  woric  so 
eminently  calculated  to  satisfy  the  crarings  of  the 
genuine  lover  of  antiquities. 
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Deck  and  Port ;  or^  Incidents  of  ft  Cruise  to  Cali- 
fomia.   Bj  the  Eev.  Wxltbb  Colton.   London : 

Partridge  and  Oakey. 
Mr.  Colton,  desirous  to  mitigate  the  critic's  disci- 
pline, informs  us  in  the  preface  to  his  work  that  it 
was  never  intended  for  publication — that  '*it  was 
more  the  whim  of  the  hour" — ^'^  a  journal  in  which 
I  sketched  down  the  incidents  of  each  day  as  they 
occurred."  Now,  without  pausing  to  inquire  as  to 
the  motives  which  induced  the  reverend  gentle- 
man to  give  his  log  to  the  light  of  day,  we 
willingly  admit  that  the  narrative  of  incidents 
recorded  as  they  occurred,  whilst  the  impressions 
they  produced  were  still  strong  upon  the  writer  s 
mind,  affords  much  interesting  matter  to  the 
reader. 

Mr.  Colton  embarked  at  Norfolk  (U.S.),  as 
chaplain  on  board  the  United  States  frigate  Can- 
gresSf  commanded  by  Commodore  Stockton, 
destined  to  the  Pacific.  The  frigate  touches  at 
Rio,  Valparaiso,  Lima,  Honolulu,  and  takes  her 
leave  of  us  at  San  Francisco. 

The  reverend  gentleman  naturally  enough  seeks 
to  beguile  the  tedium  of  so  prolonged  a  voyage 
by  compiling  a  journal  of  all  those  trifling  events 
of  such  absorbing  interest  to  men  embarked  on 
a  long  cruise.  The  various  little  episodes  that 
tempered  the  monotony  of  a  life  at  sea  are  nar- 
rated with  a  tolerable  amount  of  graphic  skill, 
but  the  effect  of  his  descriptions  is  most  tho- 
roughly impaired  by  his  overweening  predilection 
for  the  tempting  sin  of  fine  writing;  and  his 
weakness  in  this  respect  is  never  more  glaringly 
conspicuous  than  in  the  forced  moral  or  metaphor 
he  extorts  firom  the  slightest  incident  Apropos 
of  a  smartish  shower,  he  launches  out  in  Uiis 
soaring  style : — 

The  poor  dog-yane  feU  motionless,  as  if  suspended  in  a 
grave.  The  clond  bow  dissolved,  the  light  of  the  stars 
streamed  down  through  the  radiant  depths  of  air,  and  the 
crashed  wind,  like  an  unhorsed  rider,  resumed  its  career. 

Man,  when  frustrated  in  his  purposes,  slowly  if  ever 
reeovers  his  courage  and  force ;  hut  Nature  instantly  moves 
on  again  in  her  exulting  strength.  What  to  her  are 
crumbling  temples  and  mouldering  pyramids  ?  She  spreads 
her  verdure  over  the  ruins  of  nations.  In  her  august  do* 
main  empires  rise  and  fall  with  as  little  sensation  as  leaves 
put  forth  and  perish.  She  hushes  the  great  dirge  of  human 
sorrow.  Her  winds  walti  over  the  graves  of  ages.  AU 
are  hers,  and  all,  from  the  stars  that  tremble  in  the  blue 
vaolt  of  heaven  to  the  groves  of  coral  which  wave  over  the 
pavements  of  the  unsounded  sea,  feel  the  pulses  which 
throb  hi  her  mighty  heart.  What,  then,  frail  man,  is  thy 
pride  amid  these  stupendous  attributes  and  achievements 
of  Nature  f  A  bubble  that  breaks  amid  the  eternal  thunders 
•f  the  deep. 

Again  we  are  reminded  that  **  it  is  not  good 
for  man  to  be  alone,"  such  trite  moral  apophthegm 
being  suggested  bv  the  non-appearance  of  any 
other  sail  at  sea  besides  their  own.  "  Thick  dark- 
ness settles  on  the  sea" — very  thick  indeed : — 

The  light  of  a  full  moon  cannot  struggle  through  it,  and 
ihe  brightest  star  glimmers  on  it  faintly  as  the  glowworm 
on  the  pall  of  the  coffined  dead. 

But  it  is  useless  to  enumerate  instances  of  this 
besetting  vice ;  they  occur  on  every  page,  and  are 
not  unfrequently  thus  summed  up,  '*  But  let  tliat 
pass ;"  and  so  say  we. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  literary  short-comings 


of  the  worthy  chaplain,  they  are  amply  redeemed 
by  his  warm  and  earnest  devotion  to  his  own 
arduous  duties.  His  piety,  his  patience,  his  unre- 
mitting attention  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  his 
motley  flock,  are  beyond  all  praise,  save  that 
awarded  by  a  self-approving  conscience.  And  yet 
such  is  his  reserve  and  modesty  when  speaking  of 
matters  personal  to  himself,  that  it  is  but  inferen- 
tially  and  indirectly  that  we  arrive  at  a  hearty 
appreciation  of  his  eminent  merits.  Whatever 
may  be  his  defects  as  an  author,  he  is  irreproach- 
able as  a  man ;  although  we  could  wish  he  would 
feel  a  little  more  charity  towards  his  fellow-Chris- 
tians of  the  erring  Church  of  Rome.  But  as  an 
author  alone  Mr.  Colton  is  entitled  to  some  merit 
His  sketches  of  the  various  places  at  which  the 
frigate  touches  are  graphic  and  powerful,  and  he 
is  certainly  a  most  observant  traveller.  We  will 
conclude  our  notice  of  these  pages  with  a  few 
passages  extracted  from  them.  The  following  is  a 
curious  instance  of  practical  physiology  at  Lima : 

A  mother  here  never  nurses  her  child  when  she  is  angry, 
for  fear  of  imparting  to  it  a  choleric  temperament.  If 
unable  to  perform  herself  this  agree&ble  maternal  function, 
she  procures  a  black  nurse,  but  never  an  Indian.  The  vital 
dde  from  a  red  skin  she  feels  assured  will  give  it  a  fiery 
irascible  disposition.  She  considers  the  milk  of  the  black 
cow  cooler  Uian  that  of  any  oiher,  and  anticipates  a  mild 
and  amiable  temper  in  her  children  as  she  pours  it  into  their 
porringers.  I  like  this  idea  of  not  nursing  a  child  when 
angry.  It  is  another  cheek  on  peevishness  and  passion. 
It  would  not  be  amiss  were  the  superstition  universal.  Of 
all  objects  in  the  world  the  most  painful  to  me  Is  a  mother 
nursing  and  scolding  at  the  same  time.  It  is  worse  ihan 
thunder  out  of  a  sofk  April  cloud. 

We  give  the  following  out  of  justice  to  a  body 
of  men  not  at  present  in  the  best  odour. 

There  are  two  large  churches  for  the  natives  of  Hono- 
lulu. The  services  in  these  are  conducted  in  the  native 
language  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Armstrong  and  the  Bev.  Mr. 
Smith,  both  inteUigent  and  devoted  missionaries.  These 
men  and  all  their  brethren  occupy  a  difficult  position  in 
these  islands.  It  is  made  so  less  by  the  fickleness  of  the 
natives  than  the  interference  of  fareigners.  The  very  men 
who,  coming  as  they  do  firom  civilised  and  Christian  lands, 
should  be  the  first  to  countenance  and  sustain  them,  are 
those  from  whom  they  experience  the  most  opposition.  It 
seems  impossible  to  avoid  their  eavUs.  If  the  missiona- 
ries devote  themselves  exclusively  to  their  spiritual  duties, 
the  complaint  is,  that  the  temporal  interests  of  the  commu- 
nity are  neglected.  If  they  interest  themselves  in  the  encou- 
ragement of  agrioulture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  the  cry  is, 
that  they  are  interfering  in  secular  matters  which  do  not 
belong  to  them.  Between  these  two  rocks  no  ship  can  pass 
without  having  her  copper  raked  off  on  one  side  or  the 
other. 

The  truth  is,  the  missionaries  are  pursuing  the  only  plan 
which  can  produce  decisive  and  satbfactory  results.  They 
are  inculcating  the  precepts  and  obligations  of  the  Bible 
on  all  classes,  and  educating  the  young.  Their  schools 
embrace  hundreds  of  native  diildren,  who  will  themselves 
become  teachers.  In  one  of  these  schools,  which  is  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cook,  I  found  the 
children  of  the  high  chiefs,  and  among  them  the  hehr-ap- 
parent.  They  spoke  the  English  language  with  entire 
freedom,  and  wrote  it  with  surprbing  accuracy.  Their 
acquirements,  in  all  the  branches  of  a  useful  education, 
would  have  done  credit  to  youth  of  the  same  age  in  any 
country.  In  mental  arithmetic  I  'have  never  seen  them 
surpassed.  They  multiplied  five  decimals  by  five,  named 
at  random,  and  gave  the  result,  with  perfect  accuracy,  in 
less  time  than  any  one  could  possibly  have  reached  it  on  a 
slate.  We  now  adjourned  with  the  scholars  to  the  parlour, 
where  Mrs.  Cook  placed  one  of  the  misses  at  the  piano, 
while  another  took  the  guitar,  and  they  all  struck  into  a 
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melody  that  might  hare  gratified  a  more  fastidious  taste 
than  ours. 

Now  these  are  the  rhfldren  of  the  chiefs — their  sons  and 
their  daughters  ;  those  whose  intelligence  and  influence 
are  to  shape  the  destinies  of  these  islands.  If  this  is  not 
heginning  at  the  right  end  of  the  bnsiness,  I  should  like  to 
have  some  one  tell  us  where  the  right  end  is. 

He  is  introduced  to  the  monarch  of  Ilonolula, 
no  longer  a  painted  savage. 

To  each  of  these  addresses  thcklngmade  a  brief  and  perti- 
nent reply.  NothaTing  sufficient  confidence  in  his  English, 
he  spoke  in  the  native  language,  his  minister  of  finance,  Mr. 
Jadd,  acting  as  interpreter.  There  was  no  parade,  or  alTeo- 
tatiou  of  court  phraseology  in  what  he  said.  His  Unguage 
was  remarkable  for  its  directness  and  siniplioity.  His  reply 
concluded  with  these  words  :  **  Commodore,  I  thtnk  yon  for 
your  visit  to  our  islands ;  your  words  will  long  be  remem- 
bered; may  yon  be  happy  !"  The  king  is  about  thirty-fonr 
years  of  age,  of  a  stout  frame,  dark  complexion,  and  with 
good  humour  rsther  than  strength  of  intellect  betrayed  in 
his  features.  He  wore  a  blue  military  uniform,  with  gold 
epaulettes  end  sword.  The  prince  and  chiefs  were  without 
any  badge  of  distinction,  except  a  star  worn  on  the  breast. 
Their  costume  was  all  in  the  European  style.  The  cabinet, 
consisting  of  the  minister  of  finance,  the  minister  of  foreign 
affairs,  the  minister  of  instruction,  and  the  attorney-general, 
all  of  whom,  except  the  second,  are  Americans,  were  in 
plain  garb.  You  see  more  parade  at  Rome  in  five  minutes, 
when  the  Pcpe  steps  from  the  Vatican  into  St  Peters,  or 
a  red -stockinged  cardinal  enters  his  carriage,  than  you 
would  here  in  six  months. 

The  king  confides  the  affairs  of  government  very  much 
to  his  Ministers.  Succeeding  to  power  at  an  early  age, 
without  a  pelitical  education  or  established  principles  of 
action,  his  policy  would  be  inconsistent  and  wavering  but 
for  the  steady  influence  of  those  around  him.  He  evinces 
his  moderation  in  foregoing  the  dictates  of  an  arbitrary 
will,  and  consulting  the  judgments  of  those  whose  intelli- 
gence and  experience  have  given  them  a  broader  scope  of 
Yision. 

We  regret  that  our  space  compels  ns  to  omit 
further  extracts,  hut  we  particularly  recommend  to 
our  readers*  attention  Mr.  Colton*8  account  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands  and  California. 

Babylon  and  Jeru^lem ;  a  Letter,  addressed  to 
laaj  Countess  qfHahn-Hahn,  From  the  Gennan. 
With  a  Preface  by  the  Translator.  London :  John 
W.  Parker  and  Son.     1851. 

We  will  state,  for  the  information  of  such  of  our 
readers  who  may  not  he  aware  of  the  lady's  ante- 
cedents, that  Ida  Hahn  is  (to  quote  the  caustic 
words  of  her  biographer)  "  a  thin  and  singularly 
pale  lady,  in  French  boots  and  a  green  veil,  who 
passed  from  place  to  place,  and  land  to  land,  caring 
for  no  one,  and  querulously  complaining  that  no  one 
cared  for  her.*'  Moreover,  she  is  a  writer  of  un- 
doubted but  most  misguided  talent,  the  proletau-e 
of  every  impossible  doctrine,  and  her  hand  raised 
figainst  all  existing  institutions.  Little  wonder, 
then,  that  a  woman  of  such  a  stamp,  who  has 
hitherto  lived  sans  foi  ni  loi,  should,  in  the 
decline  of  her  powers,  and  fast  approaching  that 
Bere  and  yellow  leaf  so  odious  to  her  sex,  have  I 


sought  refuge  from  the  well-merited  pangs  of  con- 
science, and  in  the  seductive  influence  of  the 
pomp  and  pride  and  nwgestic  externals  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  We  should  take  shame 
to  ourselves  did  we  quarrel  with  the  impulse  of  a 
faith  firm  although  newly  awakened ;  but  we  do 
quarrel  with  her  when  she  seeks  tc  make  it  appear, 
as  she  has  done  throughout  the  work  which  has 
called  forth  the  observations  now  before  us,  that 
she  has  quitted  the  simple,  soothing  ritual  of  our 
reformed  Church  from  the  well-matured  conviction 
that  it  is  not  the  Church  of  Christ.  Conviction 
arises  from  comparison — from  close  calculation  of 
the  merits  and  defects  on  either  side.  Now,  she 
was  a  Protestant  by  birth,  as  she  was  a  German 
by  bulh ;  religion  and  patriotism  had  she  none — 
in  fact,  her  numerous  works  teem  wiUi  disclaimers 
of  either.  The  object  of  this  little  volume  is  to 
remove  the  veil  which  a  singular  admixture  of 
vanity,  egotism,  and  bigotry  has  placed  before  her 
eyes.  The  task  has  been  executed  with  the  ^me 
gentle  severity,  the  same  kindly  tone  of  rebuke, 
which  a  loving  parent  might  exercise  towards  a 
wilful  and  emng  child.  Wo  liave  more  than  an 
ordinary  motive  in  strongly  recommending  this 
admirably-written  expostulation  to  our  readers'  at- 
tention. Its  pages  bear  at  the  present  period  a 
very  peculiar  sigmficancy,  on  which  we  will  not  now 
dilate. 

It  were  an  act  of  injustice  to  omit  to  congratu- 
late our  author  on  the  exceedingly  able  manner  in 
which  hb  German  has  been  rendered  into  EnglisL 
If,  as  we  haNTB  some  reason  to  surmise,  his  colla- 
borateur  be  likewise  his  fellow-countiyman,  his 
merits  as  a  writer  of  our  language  are  beyond 
praise. 

History  of  British  India.    By  Chahlss  Mac  Fai- 
LANE.    London :  Boutledge  and  Co.    1^2. 

This  volume  reflects  infinite  credit  on  its  autiior's 
abilities  and  research.  He  has  succeeded  in  con- 
densing into  a  comparatively  small  space  very 
valuable  information  relative  to  the  history  <^  our 
mighty  empire  in  the  East,  and  has  at  least  diis 
advantage  over  those  who  have  trodden  before  him 
the  same  interesting  field,  that  he  brings  down  hk 
narrative  to  the  very  latest  period.  Hie  accoiat 
of  our  recent  glorious  victories  nnder  Htrdiiige 
and  Gough  is  most  spiritedly  written.  We  r^ret 
much  that  our  limit^  space  forbids  ua  to  furni^ 
even  the  briefest  extract  from  this  stirring  tale. 

A  more  valuable  present  than  the  volume  before 
us  could  not  have  been  offered  for  those  yoaths 
who  are  now — "gay  hope  is  theirs,  by  fancy  fed** 
— qualifying  at  Addiscombe  and  Haileybury  to 
eclipse  the  glories  of  a  Qive,  a  Hastings  or  a 
Wellesley. 
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